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REFERENCES IN THE PRESS TO THE ROYAL YISIT 

TO INDIA, 1905-06. 


IS-m PBBBtrASY 1905. 

Rangoon Gazette^'^-Th^) Standard ia in a. position to state 
that the Prince of Wales will leave England towards the end of 
August to-visit India, and that definite plans are expected to bo 
made before Lord Curzon goes to Simla. 

26 x 11 Pebrcaey 1905. 

Bombay Oazdle.-^It is officially announced that the Prince 
and Princess of Wales will anive in India in November next and 
stay till March. They will ^isit the principal cities of India. 

The progi-anime includes visits to the more important Native 
States, reception of Native Princes and Chiefs and levcoa at 
which the principal personages will be presented. 

The King, after consulting with Ixjrd Cuj-zon, directs tlmt 

excha.ngo of cex-eraoniai presents be dispensed with. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor has been pleased to approve 
^e arran^ments for the visit of His Poyal Higlmesi the 
Rmce^ of Wales and Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales to the Indian Empire. 

■ expected that the Prince and Princess -will arrive in India 

m November, and that their stay will continue unril March 1906, 
Their Royal Highnesses will be received in by His Ex¬ 

cellency the Viceroy as the representative of His Majesty. It is 
the intention of Their Royal Highnesses to visit, so far as the 
time at their disposal will pemlit, the principal cities of British 
^dia and the^moro important Native States. During the 
tom His Royal Highness will receive the Princes and Chiefs who 
paramount protection of the King-Emperor.’ and 
will hold levfes at which will be presented to him thAprincipal 
personages m His Majesty’s Indian dominions. ^ 

His Majesty has been pleased, on the advice of His Maiestv’s 
Government after consultation with the Viceroy, to direct that 

presents on the occasion of the visit 
ot Iheir Royal Higlineasea shall be dispensed with. No presenta 

accepted by Their Royal Hialmes.ses 
His Majesty has approved of the appointment of vSir Walter 
Lawrence, K.C.r.E., to be the head of the staff during the 
coming wait of the IVince and Princess of Wales to India. ^ 

Tt.J! iutewsting official announcement that 

. Higloiesses the Prince and Princess of Wales will 

visit Indie the next cold weather. I’he country will 

wel^me the Heir-Apparent and his consort as loyally <md as 
^thusiasti^Uy as India welcomed His Majesty the King- 
^Ern^ror as Yrmce of Wales in 1877. Thom 4lbenothffig 

toThcte r^reption which will b! 

Highnesses, and the knowledge of the 

Sw ^ compels us to regret that 

. allowed to elap.so ere the long nromiwd 


the country will not find their resources seriously affected during 
the present year. The abnormal winter has desteoyed the late 
crops in many parts of Upper India, and it is to be feared that 
where'Him h^ b^n the case in Native territory the obligations 
imposed by loyalty and the desire to do honom- to the future 

of theTter^ ®“ finances 

Of the future. We have no doubt that the Government of India 

havmg advised the dispensation on the subject of gifts will seek 
to moderate the tendency of the Pi-inces and Chiefe to excessive 
^spiay, ^ Even thus the coming of the aiustrious visitors will 
he signalised in the remarkable manner which creates false 
imprcssiom of the country’s conditions; but the sacrifices- it 
may involve will be loyally and willingly made. " 

27th Febbo ARY 1905. 

BnglisAtmn.~.-Bis Majesty the King-Emperor has been 
gcMod to approve arrangements for the visit of His R^l 
aghness the Prmce of Wales and Her Royal HiriTLS 
Princess of Wales to'the Indian Empire. Itis^expectedthat 
Md I'rincess ,vill »m™ i, Lia a 
their stay there will continue till March 1906. Their Royal Hiirh- 
ne^s will be received in India by His ExceUenoy thfvSrev 
as the representative of His Majesty. It is the int^iion of S 

®® ^ <li»po8al will 

prmit, the pnncipal cities of British India and 

important Native ^ates. During the tour His Rojial HighLas 
will recoiye the Prmces and Chiefs who rule undS ^ 
paramount protection of the King-Emneror and u i * 
levies « wbioh »ill be preeenW £*^20 tL 
^leMiageH in Hia Majesty’s Indian dominioiM. His’blaTMW 
h^s been pleased, on the advice of His Majesty’s Government 
jafter consultation with the Viceroy, to direct thft the IxSl 
of ceremonial presents on the occasion of the visit of TKt^ 
Bo^ Highn«aea aball be diapenaed ,ia,. No ^ 
m SMscqnen^, be accepted by Ihei, tu.yj 
Ilia Majesty approved of the appointment ofSte^S 
Lawence. K.C.I.E., to be head of the »teff durim; ihl 
visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Indi^ comtpg 

28™ .FEBBtrARY 1906. 

The Re»^ee.-It has been authoritotively announced that 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess ofuS- -n 
vidt India in November next and 

and^Natlvo States ate inoluded in tbe n “ < 

^•ther announced that in consultation wftli^Rj^iw • ?* 

Government and the ViemoV, His Maiestv tb« ^ Majesty s 
has been pleased to direct ^rthrSM be 
of ceremomal presonte on the occasion of the^isR te® 
Royal Highnesses. We Indians are a loyal people and LST 
may ever rest assured of a most warm and cSSiar,reirr« ^ 
tlm anoient Mnd. The prohibition of 
monial presents is probably a practical recognitten ^nf 
strain which a Royal yisit cannot fail to put unon 
financial resources of the Princes and thepeople of IndiT 
are there other presents besides oeremonial ones t And if tu 
are, may we respectfully enquire wbeth^ tL 

also extends to those which may iierhaps be called*^ h*^^*^**^? 

momal” presents? -r i P De called uncero^-. 












liangoiM OazeUe.~~lt is officially announced that tlio Frince 
and Princess of Wales ■will arrive in India in November next 
and mU stay Sut till March. They will visit the pidnoipal 
citjee. 

The programme of the Prince of Wales include visits to 
cities of the more important Native States, the reception 
of (Native Princes and Chiefs and levies at which the principal 
parsonages wiJJ be presented. 

The King, after consulting Lord Curzon, directs that the 

f exchange of ceremonial pr<^nts is to be disjiensed with. 

^ His Majesty tihe King-Emperor has been pleased to approve 
the arrangements for the visit of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales and Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales to the Indian Empire. 

It is expected that the Prince and Prince will arrive 
in India in November and that their stay there wili continue 
till March 1906. Their RoyalHighnesses will be received in India 
by His Excellency the Viceroy as the representative of ilia 
Majesty. 

It is the intention of Their Royal Highnesses to visit* so far 
as ihe time at their disposal will permit, the principal cities 
of British India, and the more important Native States. 

During the tour His Royal Highness will receive the Prince 
and Chiefewhorffie under the paramount protection of the ICing- 

* Emperor, and will hold levees at which will be presented to him 
the principal personages in His Majesty’s Indian dominions. 

His Majesty has been pleased, on the advice of His 
Majesty’s Government after consultation with the Viceroy, to 
direct that the exchange of ceiemonial presents on the occasion 
of the vMt of Their Royal Highnesses shall be dispensed with. 
No presents will, in consequence, be accepted by Tlieir Royal 
Highnesses. 

His Majesty has approved of the appointment of Sir Walter 
Lawrence, K.C.I.E., to be head of the staffi during the coming 
visit of riie^,Prinoe and Princ^ of Wal^ to India. 

IsT Mabch 1906, 

Pioneer.—Hia Majesty the King-Emperor has been pleased 
to approve the arrangemeots for the visit of His Royal High- 
ne^ the Prince of Wales and Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales to the Indian Empire. It is expected thaj^ 
the Prince and Princess will arrive in India in November, 
and that their stoy there will continue till March 1906. Their 
Royal Highnesses will be received in India by His Excellency 

Viceroy as the representative of His Majesty. It is the 
intention of Their Royal Highnesses to visit, so far as the 
time at their disposal will jwnuit, the principal cities of 
British India, and the more important Native States. JDur- 
•ing the tour His Royal Highness ^^will receive the Princes and 
Chiefs who rale wder the paramount protection of the King- 
Emperor, and will hold levees at which will he presented 
to him the prinmpal personages hi His Majesty’s Indian domi¬ 
nions. His Majesty has been pleased, on the advice of His 
Maj^p’s Government after consultation with the Viceroy, 
to diteot that the exchange of cetemonial presents on the occasion 
of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses shall be dispensed with. 

' No presents will, in consequence, be accepted by Their Royal 
Highnesses. 

Majesty has approved of the appointment of Sir Walter 
. ^Tawrence, K.C.I.E., to be head of the staff daring the coming 
visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to India. 

' 'f 

^ itr ® officially aimotmced that the Prince and Princess of 
Wal^ wdl amra in India in Novembor neSt, and stay till 
March. cThey will visit the principal cities. 

* * 1 . of the Prince of Wales includes a visit to 

the cities of the more important Native States, thereceptio^ 




of the Native Princes and Chiefs, ^ levies at which the. 
principal fwraonages will be presented^^ 

Olie King, after consulting Lord (Sreon, directs that the 
exchange of oei'cmonial presents shall be dispensed with. 

2sn» MmcH 1905. 

Advocate of India.—It is formally announced that Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Piincess of Wales are to visit 
India next cold weather. The arrival will be in November and* 
the denture in March following. The vMt will b^eontined to 
the pi-incipal cities of British India and a few Nanve States. 
Exchange of ceremonial presents will be dispensed with. Sir 
Walter Lawrence, K.C'.I.E., is to be the head of the Prince’s 
staff. It is superfluous to say that the Royal guests of India 
will everywhere receive loyal welcome and everything will 
be done to make their visit to this country pleasant to them. 
Let us hope the visit will cement the bonds that bind India 
to England. 

jBcagrrtfec,—The practice of the heir to the British throne 
paying a visit to the most important dependency of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire began with the visit of the present King-Emperor 
as Prince of Wales in 1875-76. Previous to that visit, however, 
the late Duke of Edinburgh had paid a visit to India. Several 
years later the Duke of Connaught accepted a military com¬ 
mand in India and served for some years, first as the Officer 
commanding the Meerut Disteict and next as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Bombay Army, with a seat in the Bombay 
Legislative Council. ^Tie Duke made himself extremely 
popular by his courtesy and unassmning ways. In His Royal 
Highness the people of India had a true friend, and he warmly 
advocated the scheme of an Indian Sandhurst. Subsequently, 
tlie late Duke of Clarence and A vondale visited India. Ibie 
Duke of Connaught visited India again as the King’s nspresen- 
tative at the Coronation Durbar. From Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria tlie Good all the members of the Royal Family 
have learned to look upon India and her people with sympathy, 
and we are certain the next Royal visit will help to draw closer 
the bonds of loyalty and affection between the Royal Family 
and the people of India. 

Bangoon Gazette.—The Indian Daily News hears that the 
Prince and Princess of Wales are likely to be in Bombay on 
the 9th of November next, when the King’s Birthday will be 
celebrated. . 

Sth Mabch 1906. 

Raet Oaf tar .-—Next year, this season would be one of a con¬ 
tinuous round of joyous festivities and gaieties throughout the 
length and breadth of the country by the long looked for visit 
of Their Royal Higlmesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to India. It has been officially announced that the Royal 
tour which had ere now been deferred through political and 
other considerations, will be xmdertakon by the end of Novem¬ 
ber next, and wdll terminate somewhere in -tijf * month of 
March following, after Their Royal Highnesses have, visited thq, 
principar cities and towns of India under the Government 
and the feudatory States, The visit of the Prince of 'Wales 
would bo productive of immense benefit to this country, and 
without stint let India open the striags of her purse to meet 
the outlay for a grand and magnificent reception which shb 
must prepare hemelf to tendejf to His Majesty the King- 
Elmperor’s heir to the throne. It is not every off and on 
that we are favoured with such visits from Princes of Royal 
blood, and when it is comndered that thirty years have 
elapsed sinte King Edward paid a -vusit to these shores, 
followed by only one more by his much lamented eldest son, 
the late Prince Albert Victor, our Country should not suffer 
this opportunity to glide by of making most of the ensuing 
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ahly than ever, and they t^ieed as they perHaj^ seldom did 
before .that thfe loyalty of the Indian peOjIe wiis no mean faofcoi, 
ia. determining the safety and seGunty of their; worldividfi 
Empire. ; ,■■ r '■ ,.■ ■■;/■, . ■ 

tict the Prince once more reatlisev and through him the 
Briti^ nation, that the loyalty of the peoples of this vast con*, 
tineftt )9 :no lip-loyalty, that the people^ though not in the prime ; , 
of happiness and mat^al prosperity, are not yet estranged from 
their rufers, tha t they .axe not less ^teful to them for irhat 
blessings they have showered on their land during a continn- 
ous reign of peace and tranquillity, that they have yet enough 
faith in their sense of justice though in straggling instances 
that boon was withheld and thek birth-rights trampled down, 
that even in their adversities they would cheer up, and smile 
under their tears if it be to join the chorus of Imperial rejoicings 
and Imperial greatness, that they would smile when thej' smilad ' 
and wepp when they mourned. Let the Prince realise, arid 
through him his nation, that in the surging mass of humanity 
as may turn out of their hearth ^d home to bid their Eoy^ 
guests their loyal welcome, there ia an element of strength and 
latent force above the potentiality of the mightiest armament 
which the wealth of his country can build up, Uiat their love 
and their devotion arc more precious than precious metal 
itself to weld together the fabrics of his xmwieldy Empire, that 
tiveir united sympathy would offer more’insuperable bulwarks 
to foreign invasion than the most durable fortifications which 
arohitectural genius could build out of stone and eartlu 
Ijet the Prince realise, and through him the world, that the 
vast oceair of humanity, as may hail from Kashmir to Comorin 
to greet him, owe atlegianco to a handful of Britons not by 
tho strength of their army nor the rigours of military discip¬ 
line, but by a rule of divine righteousness, justice and equality; 
as by nothing short of an unswerving adherence to its princi¬ 
ples can any isolated nation dream of corrglomcrating in a har¬ 
monious whole a confounded mass of such conflicting interests 
and diversilred nationalities. 

It is no fancied picture this nor a hyperbolic description 
of the moralising lessons which a flying visit from the Prince 
may inculcate upon his country as our own. For though the 
ephemeral pomp and pageantry of the show may die out and 
the glamour of the Durbars of Rajas and Chiefs may flicker, 
the deafening din of the applause of the masses and tlin shouts 
of their acclamations as they greet tlieir Monarch’s heh- from 
station to station and village to village, will survive for years 
and be wafted Iwyond tho seas and over the Frontiers till they 
settle finally at St* Petersburg and Moscow, asserting themselves 
' beyond die crack of the Cossacks’ whip and the grunt of the 
blood-thirsty Bear. Then the Muscovite will learn, and so 
wffl the world’s peedy nations as have a covetous eye on the 
, br^htest gem in England's diadem, that while Czars and 
Princes crouch and cowt r about in masquerades for refuge 
against their own'people, Britain’s royalty may move freely 
about in the land of a Dependency, amid foreign peoples and 
subdued nations, midst unmiied blessings and prayers for 
their welfare. 


* 7th MaSch 1906. 

Bengalee. — We cordially endorse every word of the follow- 
mg paragraph which appeared in yesterday’s Englishmn:— 
At the special meeting of tho Municipal Corporation to be 
helcl to-morrow Mr. Shirley Tremeame is to move that 
Ivs. 20,0(X) lie provided iu the liaxt budget for an address and 
present to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 




.pritipe«£^-i 


';<!Mei(lt^'arid -thei^. a 
.aneb'':- a 

i.ittiidejjtto ' Hirely .to ■ ptaoe 

. , , , jrinew who’tish to ccriJserve the money 
of ' the^ i^ the imputatl^B of disloyalty. 

: tod yet the value of pi address, wiretoo^ ioMtoipsiu^ *by 
a pieaent cr not,, lies riot so much in toe atoirey dh 

in Ihe feelings it is mcatit to prefcnt. |n thesis>irn«iTiBraTic«^a, 
it is npt only not necessary but is sotting which 

other Municipalities and corporate bodi^- nught feel them¬ 
selves bound to follow, without the of 

that Caloutta has. It has already beeaf *^ ’’ ' 
to be no interchange of presenta between 


arid’;Tbeir Royal Highnesses. To exteind 



large income 
that there is 
of Itfcdia 
prmciplb to 
nd desirable 


cc^pioii^te bodire would seem to be a sirei^- 
eifS^Unt. ■ ' ■ 

We axe afraid Mr. Tremeame’s m6tiOmi,''|[Qwever loyal, 
is obviously iilegai The Calcutta Munfispal. tot does not 
authorise the expenditure of a single rupee to purpose 
uuheated in tliis motion. The only totioa of ijpott 

vvhich Mr, Tremearne apparently reli^, is sectiraa 14,, stb^totioD 
(2), clause ^IXj, which says that “the Corporatioif ■ % 
thdr discretion, provide, from time to time, either who%^ . 
or pa^ly.V for certain matters including, “ with the previoiiB^, * 

sanctiem of payment of contli^ i/, 

bution to the cost incurred on ibe occasion of any pubKo .' 
ceremony or eij|rtftimne»t held in- Calcutta.” ‘ . Now, ' 
the presentation Apf 4 addr^ of welpoipe would 

1)6 a pubh’o ceremony, and cost thereof coujd be fogafiy 
sanctioned by the Corpoi^^tai:. V But, in the present oase the 
money is required for thri; presentarion of .*a gift which oei*’- ■ 
tainly docs not come under the categmy pf a public ceremony 
or entertainment. Indeed, tto case 

with that of the pcesentatioh of a souvenir' to XfOdy'l^ttuton, 
the cost of which has becn«eribscribed by the lifn^tc jipyt <?cih* 
misaioners individually and not treated ae a chaigp the 

rate-layers’ money. We think that the beat -' 

mischief in tlio bud would be to accept the stiggeeb^:;:ri||to 
by the Engliahman, namely, to extend to corporate 
the principle of non-interehange of presents. We ;yi6]^* % 


1 


none in our loyalty to tho Throne, but even loy*^ »h««Ml f; | 
not he testified to by the saorifico of legality. ■ ’ ' V a! 




8th Maech 1906; 




Rmigaon Gazette. —-Arrangcmente in connection 
Indian tour next cold weather of the Prinoe 'and Princ*^ of 
Wales are not yet finally settled, but it may bo taken as ' ■ 

able that the landing will teke place'at Bombay about the ' < 

9th November for tho celebration of tho King’s Birthday, * |t 
also that Calcutta will be toched about Christums week to 
the Viceroy’s Cup Race, and the laying of the foundatioh- 
stono for the Victoria Memorial. Visits to Agra, Delhi, I-ahdre, ' 
I’c.Hhawnr, Rawalpmdi, and some of the Rajputmla States,ha- ^ 
efoding Bik.anir, also to Cawnpore and Lucknow, artall prae- 
tieally certain to be included. Madras* Hyderabad mid MWore 
may al^ confidently es^ject to see Their Royal H^haereeH. » 

Tho Prince is a keen sportsman, and will no doubt be* £^own' 
some of tho shooting for which Mysore is famous. A big tiger 
shoot is also likoly to be arranged cither in Nepal or 


flra Mabch 1905. , - 

* , A ■ 

Bangoon It is confirmed that the Raapma. will 

bring out the Prince and Princess of Walds. , 

At the meeting of the Calcutta Corporation held yustetday, 
there was a long discossioa over Mr. Ttemeatae’s lnotiai| ito 
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devote Rs, 30,000 of the rate-payere’ money to fumlshing | 
an address and welcome to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince ! 
and Princess oi Wales. This proposal was ul timately carried 
by^ majority, seven Commission's voting against. 

• UTH litiKCH 1905. 

Rangoon Gazette ,—Chapters of the Star of India and the j 
Ittdiw Empirti will most probably be held in Calcutta next i 
■cold weather during the Prince of Wales’ visih 

< 12th Maecit 1905. 

Advocate of India.--rSiiea in the end, now at the start. 
Thus was protest provoked: then in favour of humanity, noTv in j 
favour of legality. When a memorial was to be erected in 
honour of the visit of the late Duke of Avondale, His Majesty’s ; 
eldest son, the people were for a leper asylum and the rulers j 
for a statue. At the last meeting of the Calcutta Cor- [ 
poration Mr, Tiemearae proposed that Rs. 20,000, four times j 
of what was voted when the Kong-Emperor had visited these i 
shores, should be voted in tfie next budget for an address and ' 
prdsent tp Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of I 
Wales on the occasion of their visit to Calcutta. In spite of i 
'prot^t the mo^on has been carried. It may give rise to | 
further complication. At the meeting and outside the idea ' 
prevailed that the Corporation had no power to grant any such , 
expenditure. That good many members think so is proved by j 
the fact that for presenting a souvenir to Lady Curzon the ! 
meml)ers subscribed the money among themselves. There j 
was no reason for departing from this = procedure. The I 
Corporation had another reason for doing away with the portion i 
of the motion in relation to gift. The decision about the non- 
interchai^e of gifts between the Prince and Indian Ruling 
Chiefs might easily be applied to the present case. 

I 4th Makch 1906. 

Muslim Herald .—It is now ofhciaQy announced that the 
Prince of Wales is going to pay a visit to this country during the 
cold weather this year. Ertan this distance in time nothing can 
be said concerning the prosperity or otherwise of the current 
year. This particolar item cannot be decided until after the rains * 
and the Indian rains are a most unaccountable quantity. It is^ 
devoutly to be hoped that tlie rains will be propitious and that 
the J^dian ryot everywhere will be enjoying prosperity about 
the time when the beloved Prince visits these shores. But this 
uncerfcimty of the season excepted, the Prince of Wales will 
meet with the heartiest welcome from hia Indian subjects. A 
tentative programme of the movements of the Roya^ guest has 
already been got-up. And from this it appears that the Prinee- 
Royal is to visit every important centre during the time he 
spends in this country. 

Within recent years India has been greatly impoverished in 
her resources and for the last nearly ten yeara she has been much 
harassed by the pests of famine and plague. Consequently in 
many quartern it was apprehended that the coat of this forth¬ 
coming Royal risit would have to be borne by this country. Btat 
to the great relief of the Indian ryot it has been positively decided 
that this cost is to be paid out of the English revenues. This cost 
is calculate to be aomsthing like 20,0(X) pounds in English 
«oney which in our Indian currency means three lakhs of rupees. 

It is, indeed, very thoughtful and gracious of the British Par¬ 
liament to have undertaken to bear the cost of this visit Even 
otherwise the Indian exchequer would have lelt in duty and 
honour bound to stand the cost. But just now poor India is ' 
otherwise ^sitnated. : 

f, However, the British Government knows that the heart of | 
India is full and overflowing with sincere loyalty and that the ' 


Indian people are truly joyful that their future King-Emperor is' 
shortly going to, pay them a personal visit. 

21st Mabch 1905. 

Muslini Heraldj^lA, is a very wise and timely suggestion that 
is matle by Mr. K. C. Bedarkar, of Dumas, in the Advocate of 
India of the 14tfa instant concern ing the forthcoming visit of tho 
Prince of Wales to this country. Mr. Bedarkar’s communication 
says:— 

The visit to India of her future Sovereign is necessarily an 
event of the first magnitude from every point of view, whether 
ceremonial and other presents are exchanged or not. Indian 
Princes and people will rejoice in undertaking an expense 
commensurate wth the importance of the visits and With a 
splendour befitting the hosts and the guests. Ta/maska, there 
must I)e, and Uitnasha there will be. 

But if-the Royal vi^it is to be one for the masses of India to 
know and remember with a genuine sense of loyalty aaad pleasure, 
it must necessarily be associated vrith a substantial gift to the 
people at large, such as reductions or ^emissions of taxation, on 
salt, for instance. No measure was so popular with the masses 
at the introduction of the British rule in India as the remission 
of vexatious local imposts ; and it may be predicted with some 
considerable confidence that an edict reducing the tax on salt by 
another 8 or 12 annas per maund will elicit from 300 millions 
of Indians a shower of blessings on British rale and the members 
of the British Royal Family. The expressions of gratitude 
will be absolutely sincere and not merely courteous or diplo¬ 
matic. t 

Mr. Archibald Colquhoun, in his “ .Russia against India,” 
has outlined a policy of tranafrontier defence to prevent India’s 
financial ruin. Frontier defences are being annually strengthened 
and military expeditions beyond the frontier undertaken at 
India’sexpense to secure “Imperial” interests. Each cause will 
have its legitimate effect according to the inexorable law of 
nature. If British rale in India is to be for the benefit of both, the 
greatest defence will be found in tJie contentment and happiness, 

; and the resulting loyalty of the Indian people, which alone 
can give it permanence and which it is for the interest of 
all to secure by concessions on both sides. Let the Royal visit 
be made an auspicious event, to be fixed in the grateful memory 
of the people by an act of Royal mnnificenoe. Let it not be a 
j mere brilliant towMtsAa. Thebestdefenceof India is the internal 
|, defence, which can rest on no other foundation than the good 
f feeling of the people themselves, the place of which solid forti- 
I fication nothing else in the world can possibly supply. 

I • 

I 22nd M/IECH 1905. 

( 

I Rangoon Gazette.—The Standard states that the tour Of the 
j Prince and Princess of Wales in India will include official visits 
to (Meuita, Mysore, Hyderabad, Delhi and Ka.shmir; a Durbar 
at Delhi and the laying of the foundation stone of tl^ Victoria 
Memorial in Ca-lcutta also a revihw of the troops i^ the Punjab 
with Lord Kitchener leading in the march past. • 

26th Maboh 1906. 

Advocate of India,-^The long talke<|^f visit of the Prince tmd 
Princess of Wales to India is at last definitely fixed. As yo^ 
have been iirformed by telegra|)h, the King has given Rfe . 
approval to the arrangements and the Royal couple will leave 
England about the beginning of next November and will stay in 
India until March 1906. The duration of their visit will there¬ 
fore be about four months which will allow them to inoJude 
in their itinerary the principal cities of British India .and the 
capital-s of the important feudatory States. Tho details of the 
tour are not yet settled, but I understand that among jhe 











places to bo visited are Calcutta, Bombay, Madras^ Hyderabad, 
Mysore, GwaUor, trueknow, Benares," Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, 
Aniritsar, Lahore^ Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur, and Ahmedabad, 
They will also gat a peep at ihe Himalayas and the Prince 
will be given abundant opportunities of gratifying his sporting 
proponsities. 

According to the official announcement, His Boyal Highness 
wiU ieceive the Mnces and Chiefs who rule under the paramount 
protection of the King-Emperor, and will hold levees on behalf 
of His Majesty, at which will be pre8<inted to him the principal 
personages "of the Indian Empire. 

There is one very notable depart/ure from precedent in cpnnecj; 
tion with the tour. Gn the advice of tlie Goverriment, and-after 
consultation with the Viceroy, His Majesty has directed that the^ 
exchange of ceremonial presents shall dispensed with. No^ 
pre^sents will consequently be given or accepted by the Prince 
and Princess. This very wise decision has probably been taken on 
the initiative of the King himself. His own experience thirty 
years ago has no doubt led him to the conclusion fiiat the PrinpcT 
and Princess will derive more pleasure from their tour and the 
Indian Princes will be far less embarrassed if the giving arxd taking 
of presents is dispensed with. It is in such matters as these iJiat 
King Edward shows his shrewd common sense. He knows as 
well as any one that the reception given to his son will be nomx 
“the less loyal because a burdensome and xmnecessary custom 
is relinquished. It is to he hoped that those who have the honour 
of entertaining the Royal visitors mil also avoid all extravagant 
display. The pouring out of wealth in wasteful direction upon this’ 
occasion will not only be (as it always is) out of place in a poor 
•coun try like India, but will be out of keeping with the'plain Hint 
as to economy which His Majesty has given in thu dyciaion uboyo ' 
refen*ed to. 

It is well that the future niler of the Empire should travel 
through the realm which gives to the monarchs of England 
their Imperial title. It would be better still if the Prince could 
see the life of India itself as distinct from the trappings and 
pageantry which must necessarily acoompanj the Royal tour. If 
half as much care were taken to show the Prince the real oon- 
<iitions under which the vast mass of the people of India live and 
die as will he taken to provide him with good sport,” it 
would be one of the most effective tours that could possibly be 
undertaken. But it will be one of the chief concerns of Lord 
Curzon and Sir Walter t^wrence ( who is to texjhief of the 
Staff ) to conceal from Their Royal Highnesses anything that 
would bo likely to touch fiioir susceptibilities or cause thorn to 
have any doubt that pur system of rule .in India is the best that 
was ever devised for government/of ^ ^ * 

. \ 28xh ^Mabch 1003. ' 

Jian^oon GuzeUe.^When the Prince and Princess-^of Wales 
made a tc>ur of the colonies the Orient liner Ophir was chartered 
for the voyage, and the cost of engaging her ‘and fitting her Up 
suitably wtis ^eat." 'Tbe battleship Mnown, one of j>ho 
Jastest Yessels of tho B’lcet; jbas been chosen |<> convey tlie Heir- 
Appai-ent and his ^yife to Jndifv and this resort to a-Btafe vessel 
for a Stater Ariait havS.gratifidl fee Royal Navy. .The 
took the Duke |vntl Dxtehess of Gomiaught to India on the occat^iod 
of their attending the Dellit^Durbar, and it served as*a flagship 
^ Sir John Pishei xvkdipt he was CVnmhailrfer-in-Chief in the 
-Mediterranean. The ampiuit of alteration it is likqiy 

'fe ^ be sitiail, and its selection in preference to 

chartering a merchant liner will say© many thcFUsonds oLpounds. 

1 understand that the programme of the torn* has not yet been 
finally settled, and that the applications being made for the 
inclusion eff various places and institutions in the itineiary are 
being carefcdly considered on their merits. I havC heard con* 
oioting opinions about the decision not to.peirmit presonb' to bo 


offered. In some weli-infonned quarter? It is liejd to be 
amifltake not to allow the ruHag Princesf at lea^t to give send 
receive presents, by way of indicating their special relationBiiip 
to the Crown. But it is not to he supposed that.there will be 
any deviation from a decision mad© by tho King-Ejnperor cm 
the advice of the Indian authorities, with the object of aaviag 
the Chiefs from extravagant emulation of one another. ^ 

29th Makch 1903. ' . ' 

Eangoon Gazelle .—The statement that ther patttship '^^ewown 
has been chosen, to convey the Prince iusd Princess ot Wal^ to 
India* l?.a8 not .come in any sens^ asj a sn'i^ptise' to naval circles; 
Indeed, iot some weeJes past,, this veSsef s tome ha« been freely 
^mentioned at Devonport as likely to be- selected for thi^missipnu 

A telegvam was received at Devon porl yesterday from the 
Prince of Wales stating that he v/ould pay the Renmm 
visit at Portsmouth on the 29th inatantt The Jf?eno«?ft will 

■ accordingly leave Devonport for PortsUioUth on the 27th instant. 
It* is now stated that the Prince and -PrinceSs will embark at 
Portsmouth and sail for India on ISovember 9th. 

It will bo remembered tliat the .ficaoJoi. oarried fcl^ Duke 
Oa^ Duchess of Connaught to India in ^leoember 1902 for the 
Great Durbar. She was at that time in commiasiofl in'the Mediter¬ 
ranean Fleet, but on being relieved by the CormmUk in Januaty 
I904,.came home and paid off mth the Fleet Reserve at Devon - 
•port). The jB<»?ib»an.istihem 08 t 3 ^acht-likc and graceful warship in 
the British. Navy. Ori^naHy intended ior an armoured croisipr; 
hgr-design was altered during the cduihe of coiujtrucfion, ‘She 
■fras completed at Pembroke in 1890, and engined by IVIaudsIay. 
An innovation of armour , distributions was marked in this 
vessel, inasmuch as she was the first British warship to he built 
with an inclined protective deck beneath the waterline, on the 
TVench plan. . ‘ - 

The following are the -official details of the Senowin—r 
^Displacement on normal loadline,'12,350-tons; Icngdi between 
perpendiculars, 380 ft.; beam, 72 ft.; draft, 27fft. Onanindi- 
, cat^ power ■ of 12,000 horse, foi'ced draught, iho ship has 
. touched 19 knots, her contract sjyeed being 18 knots. Her com¬ 
plement on her last commission was 674 otfioers and men. 

The fighting value of the Rmaum. is not relatively very 
tVigh. She is belted with Harveyis^steel 84 inches thick; but 
her gun positions are not effectively protected. Ret armament 
consists of four 10-inch guns of an obsolete pattern, ten -of the 
earlier pattern e-inch quickfirers, twelve 12 pounders, 5i0 siqaller 
gunsj'and five torpedo tubes (two submerged). The cost of the 
■* ye^l was £746,247,- or half the 'coat of the latest battli»hip 
cliiss. • ■ ' - ‘ . • 

Tho Renoim's chief* claim to .distinction lies in haying served 
as fiagship to Sir John Fisher when he was Commander-in-Chief 
in the*Mediterranean. She still goes by the sobriquet of Jtoifccv’s 
•’Pel in the Fleet, and doubtless the First Sea Lord still retains 

■ tho memory of tiie aj^ectionate pride he took in this graceful 

warship when she bore his last sea flag. , 

^ On Novemlior 19th, 1900, she entered upcsi this memorable' 

■ eoriimisaion under tho comihand of Captain Arthur. I^quhar, 
C.V.O. 'Sir John Fish«ar 'frankly fell iii lovowitjv hei?' from the 
first in a manner-whiclk. only a sailor can sympathwo with, and- 

■ the^jBrwww was not long in showing signs irrte'ptrickf in* her. 
llie' aftei? bridge was removed t6 just abovn the topmast, thus 

•lengthenipg the quarter-deck into ti\e ntost'spacious promcnado 
in the British Navy, a distinction it stih retains. Topmasts of 
extra length were fitted to give her a rakish appeanwiw'i aloft. 
Many internal impkjvcmerils were carrwMl out, the AdmiraPn 
quarters and word-room being transforined into mqst luxurious 
intenors. Nor was the fighting rvorth of the diip overlooked, 
various changes in the.ilisposition of the guns being effoctod 
vjhich distinctly enhanced their collective powejes of aggressioti. 









The Eemwn is the fastest vessel-in the British battle fleet 
not excepting the nineteen-knotters of to-day. Early in her 
career si^ establisk^l a i-ecord that has never be«m beaten, 
r*mning home from Bermuda to Plymouth at a sustained sea- 
speed of over 15 knots, and this most of the way with two 
pcvopeller blades entirely knocked away, and a third beat by 
aontaot with some sunken wreckage. 

* Our representative was on board the Menown yesterday 
afternoon as she lay berthed in the south dookyard at Devonport. 
In the cheerless grey of a wet afternoon, the ship did not look 
particularly spiok and span,' yet the eye could not but dwell 
with pleasure upon the matchless symmetry of Jacket's Pet. 
Dockyard bands were at work upon her, but they were merely 
carrying out srunlry repairs laid down in a defect list, 

"An officer of the Fleet Reserve stated that he had heard the 
ship was to be taken up to convey the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to India, but that no official instructions had yet been 
received to carry out any structural alterations in the ship’s 
internal accommodation. In any event, it is not deemed probable 
that much alteration will be regarded as necessary, since the 
Iprthmg and living arrangements of the vessel axe exceptionally 
spacious and good. 

, The choice «of the Renown for this mission in preference 
to chartering a liner Uko the Ophir is highly commended. In 
the first place, it is felt to be more compatible with Royal dignity 
that a State journey should be made in a State warship, and 
the navy appreciate the honour. Secondly it will be far more 
economical, a sordid feature not altogether without claims to 
attention. And, finally, the voyage will {sertainly be made as 
rapidly and as comfortably as it could be by a liner. 

It is mteresting to recall that the present Renown is the 
Sixth British warship to bear this name, the first having been 
the noble French moop Renommee captured by the Nonsuch 
frigate off Gibraltar in 1651. 

€■ 

12th Apbil 1905. 

Rangoon Gazette. —A meeting was held here this evening to 
consider the question of celebrating the visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to the city. The meeting was called by a few 
prominent Native citizens. Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Chief Justice, 
presided, and there was a large attendance, but the proceedings 
were of a formal character, and consisted only of the passing of a 
resolution appointing a Committee. 

14th AiTBin 1905. 

Rangoon Gazette.~~The Standard writes;—When the Prince 
and Princess of Wales laud at Bombay, the Western gate 
of India, the eastern equivalent of winter will be just com¬ 
mencing. Bombay has no really cold weather, but the 
mornings and eycnings of October, November and Decembex 
are pleasantly cdol, and a refreshing sea breezb blows from 
the west. “ Urbs prima Indis,” as Bombay stylos itself, is 
at its best at this season of the year, and with its noble 
architecture and the wealth of colour the nUtive loves to 
sjxirt, it gives to the visitor’s first glimpse of Oriental 
splendour a lasting impresoion of magnificence. 

After Bombay has had time to pay its homage the Royal tomrists 
will take train at the Victoria terminns of the Great Indian 
Pem'iMula Railway and journey to Delhi, 282 miles to the north¬ 
east. The time occupied by a fast train is 28 hours and on the way 
the famous city of Agra with its marvellous mausoleum, “ The 
Taj Mahal,” is passed, Delhi is a large fortified city on the west 
bank of the Jumna, and was, at one time, the capital of India. 
The original city is supposed to have been founded about the year 
50 B. C., and the present comparative!}’' modem one in the year 
l(!40. Delhi was one of the chief centres or the Sepoy Revolt in 


I 1857, and was captured by General Wilson after a four months’ 
mege. During the Royal visit a Durbar, on a scale of maimificjence 
bkely to outshine even that of 190.8, will lie held, and then the 
visitors wiU journey on to Lahore, where it is probable the ereat 
review of troops trill be held. 

Uhore, the capital of the Punjab, is a twelve hours’ run from 
Delhi, and is one of the most famous cities in India. AH that 
is architecturally beautiful there dates from the time of the 
Moghul Emperor. From A. D. if63 the Sikhs had possession 
of the city, but with the rest of the Punjab it was, after the battles 
of Ferozesbah and Subraon, annexed by the British in 1846 
The most interesting thing to be seen in I,ahore is the celebrated 
gun Zamzamah, a huge weapon made in India in 1761. It was 
left behind at Inhere by Ahmad Shah after the battle of Paniput 
being too unwieldy to take back to Kabul, and has been immor¬ 
talised by Rudyard Kipling’s “Kim.” It was in Lahore, by 
the way, that Kipling spent his early years, and where he wrote 
his first books. 

From ^hore, the Royal party are to pay a visit to Kashmir 
and this will probably include a visit to Rawalpindi, the Aldershot 
of India. Here the weather will be bitterly cold, and the splendid 
range of snow-clad hills which skirts its eastern boundary -wiH 
give quite aa arctic colouring to the scene. From Rawalpindi to 
Peshawar is a journey of only a few hours, and here a visit to the 
Khyber Pass is a matter of certainty. Back from Kashmir to 
Calcutta will involve a tedious railway joumoy of 1,600 miles 
occupying over 50 hours. 

At Calcutta the City of Palaces, the Prince’s principal duty wiM 
be the laying of the foundation stone of the Victoria Memorial. 
This wiU eventually be the most handsome ahd most costly of all 
tributes to the memory of the late Queen-Empress. It is to take 
the shape of a huge museum and scientific institution, standing 
in an ornamental park of some 30 acres—a site on the MniHftr i. 
at present occupied by the Presidency goal. The weather at 
Calcutta in November and December can be best compared' 
to that of England in spring. 

From the capital the Royal visitors will entrain for 
Hyderabad (Deccan), a journey of 987 miles, occupying some 
sixty hours. Here they will be received with great pomp by the 
Ni/am.who is reputed to be the wealthiest of the Indian Princes. 
Sinie 4799 , the State of Hyderabad has been under the pro¬ 
tection of the British Government, which is represented by a. 
Resident. 

My<|pre, the next place to be visited, is about 500 miles 
further*;: fouth, and on the direct railway route. Here again the 
honours mil ilall to a Native Chief, known as the Maharaja, one of 
the most enlightened of Indian rulers. The return jom'uey will 
probably include a visit to the pretty hill station of Bangalore 
and thence a ten-hour run'will bring the Royal party to Madras 
where they will probably embark, after having journeyed more- 
than four thousand miles by rail and vi.sited all the chief places 
of historical and sentimental interest. 


16th Anaii. 1905. 




Rast Oaf tar .—While the male citizens of Bombay ard 
busy considering the best way of according a warm and cordial 
welcome to the Royal guests, the ladies of Bombay do not 
aiJpear to be remiss in the duty they owe, particularly to the 
Princess of Wales, Ten represeni&tive Indian ladies have 
issued invitations among members of their own sex to gatJfer 
togetiier to-morrow afternoon &t Mazagen Castle, the historical 
mansion of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, ^where it is their inten¬ 
tion to consider ■what steps should bo taken to welcome the 
advent amongst them of Her Royal Highneiro the Princess of 
Wales. The note of invitation is signed % Lady Alishaw, Lady 
Qoolhai Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Mrs. Luxmeebai Chandavar- 
kar, Mrs, Rabat Bibi^Budrudin Tyebji, Lady Diiibai Dinshaw 
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I’etit., Lady Savitribai Bhalchundra Bhatvadekar, E!egum 
Maamtazeham Nuerulakhan, Lady Dhimbai Cowaajee JeJiangir, 
Lady Manefebai Hurkisondas, and iirs. Moghe«bai Gordhand)^ 
Tejpal. A more representativo provisional committee could 
not have been formed. We believe that as usual the principal 
burden of detailed arrangements will have to be l^me by 
Iiady Bhunbai Readymoney, who has organised and brought 
to a successful termination many such functions, A majority 
of the committee are 'pmrdah ladies, and Lady Dhunhai, 
,in oo-dperation with I,iady Jamsetjee and Lady Dinshaw, 
may be expected to organise a movement which would not 
only be approved of and supported by the ladies of Bombay, ' 
but which would also be at once pleasing and agreeable to, the 
Royal pair, especially the Princess, in whose behalf special 
functions wiU have to be foimulated and carried out. Lady 
Jamsetjee, whose intelligence and loyalty cannot easily be 
surpassed by any of her associates, will preside at the meeting 
to-morrow. Her Ladyship is known for her originality of ideas 
and breadth of culture, and it goes without saying that the 
suggestions and recommendations made by her would be' 
imanimously agreed to. We wish every success to the provisional 
committee of Ladies, who have important duties to fulfil 
both towards* the In(hau ladies in general, whose representa¬ 
tives they are, and the Royal couple, who should be accorded 
at the gate of India a reception which could not be excelled 
in any part of the country, 

23itD April 1905. 

Advocate of India.~On Tuesday evening , a meeting of the 
General Committee was held in Bombay under the chairmanship 
of Sir’ Lawrence Jenkins. A committee was appointed to draw 
up a programme for the celebration of the visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. Another question 
referred to a proposal to commemorate the visit in some per¬ 
manent and tangible form. Sir P. M. Mehta suggested that a 
museum in the Crescent would be a fitting memorial. Bombay 
required, he urged, such a fully equipped institution. The meet¬ 
ing practically adopted the proposal. It will be considered 
fay the Committee and laid before a public meeting. 

26Tn April 1905. 

liangoon Gazette .—Regarding the Indian tour of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales next winter, the arrangements will be 
very similar to those in connection with the visit of the present 
King, hut upon a considerably smaller scale, as Their Royal 
Highnesses appear to bo bringing out a stafi of only about eight 
persons in place of the twenty-four who accompanied Hia 
Majesty. Details of the f/our are not yet settled and it is not 
the case, as has been stated, that visits to Alimedabad, Baroda, 
and the Phulkian States have been arranged for. All that can 
be at all confidently predicted at present is aa follows :--Their 
Royal Highnesses wiU be received, on landing at Bombay, 
by tire Vicei ojr, Lady Curzon, and by a number of Chiefe and 
Princes. Ihe viceregal party will afterwards return to Calcutta, 
while Their Royal Highnesses will proceed direct to Rajputana 
Md thence to the J?orth-West Frontier, iimritsar and Lahore 
being taken upon the way up, and Jaipur, Bikanir, Patiala, 
Jammu, and Kashmir being included. It is not yet settled 
whether a run up to Simla will be part of the programme, 
nor isthis probable. On the way back to Delhi, .4gra, Lucknow, 
and Benares will be visited, Their Royal Highnesses being 
al^ shown a camp-of-exercise, probably at Dellu. Christmas 
will be spent at Calcutta, where the Viceroy and Lady Curzon 
will receive the party. Their Royal Highnesses will bo at 
Calcutfo m time for the usual State Ball and Drawing Room, and 
probably also for the levtSe, but it is not the case that any 
mvestiture ceremony has so far been arranged. From Calcutta 



§L 

visits will most probably be made to Darjeeling to see the lSrortn- 
East Himalayas in winter, and into Nepal for a tiger shoot, 

Ibe felottth Indian tour will be m February, Madras, Bangalore, 

Mysore and Hyderabad being most probably included. 

I 

28th AjpRtL 1905- V , 

Bengalee.—Accoid&ixg to an Englisli paper, a Royal visit 
to India means more than meets the ear. When Hia Majesty ' 
the present King-Emperor visited this country thirty years 
ago, he brought with him £4(>,000 worth of presente for dis¬ 
tribution among the Princes of India. In return he received 
' presents worth £600,000—some of them ranging in value 
from £5,000 to £30,000, notwithstanding the issue of express 
orders strictly limiting each individual gift to £2,000. The 
visit thus cost the Princes of India tbe not insignificant aiftn 
of £460,000 or about rupees seventy lakhs in presents alone, 
to say nothing of other expenses incidental to the reception 
of royalty, which must have also reached a very respectable 
figure. The individualfi to whom the Royal visit to India 
proved a veritable windfall were the Bcmd Street jew*eIlors 
who obtained from India orders aggregating nearly forty 
lakhs of rupecss. We know that the jto has gone forth that no 
ceremonial pitsscnte should be offered to Their Royal Higlmesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales on the occasion of their 
appro^hing visit to India, but we also remember how the * 
order, issued thirty yearn ago, limiting each individual gift to 
£2,000, had been honoured, as a rule, in the breach, rather 
than in the observance, and history, it is said, has a knack 
of repeating itself. 

* 4th May 1905. 

Advoc/tte of India .—Since the announcement of the fact that 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and the Princess of Wales 
are to pay a visit to India next cold weather the piess and news 
agents are busy with publishing details about the pipparations 
being made in both England and India. At a banquet given 
the other dhy at the Royal Academy, His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales expressed satisfaction at the prospect 
of learning something of Indian art of the past and was glad 
that Hia i^yal Highness vrould be called upon to lay the fdund- 
«^,ion stone of the Victoria Memorial at Calcutta. Good many 
such fimctions may be expected to take place to give His 
Royal Highness a pretty good idea of Indian arts. To the 
colonies Prinefe George went as the Duke of Cornwall; to India 
he comes as the Prince of Wales, the immediate heir to the 
British Sovereign. 

Mysore iiemld.—The Netes of India, tlm new paper 
which has just been published in Simla, understands that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales will receive I^rd and Lady 
Curzon on the Renotua in jSombay Harbour on arrival, and 
that there wiU be a procession of launches to tlie shore, amidst 
salutes from the war vessels in harbour. 

Dieir Royal Highnesses will, it is imderatood, stay seven 
days in Bombay, daring which various festivities will take 
place. The paper continues, if Baroda is visited at all, the 
Ro3*al party will pay a flying visit to-Ihmedahad, and then 
tour through Rajputana. - 

Prom thence a line will go on towards Northern India 
and the Frontier, taking 16 Phtllkion States, Amritsar and 
Ijshore en route. On the return journey, Delhi, Agra, Luofcnow, 
Benares, etc., will be visited. A Durbar for the Punjab OaticR ^ 
may lie called at Laliore, whilst at Agra the Rajputana Chiefs 
wll asseniHo. The Ihrince’s Gamp at Agra wiU be piteherj \; 
on the same historical battle plain on which Ifis august 
father encamped at Delhi; there will be a grand .jiuUtary 
display in which over thirty thousand troops will take iK\rt, ‘ » 

Throughout tbe tour, the local authorities will arrange 
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matters and the Viceroy and Lady Ourzon will only receive 
the Eoyal visitors to Bombay and then retimi to Calcutta 
and receive them again in the Xmas week at Calcutta, 
where there will be an investiture and one or two State funotions, 
such aa a levee, a drawing Room and a State Ball. 

Ab far as we can gather, the Native States to be visited 
fm he Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda,^Jaipur, Bikanir, Patiala, 
^ Kashmir, Gwalior and Benares aa well as Nej^I* 

From Calcutta a dying trip to Darjeeling may be arranged, 
^ also a visit to Madras, Bangalore, Mysore and Southern 
India and Hyderabad en route for Bombay. 

It is also said that Simla will lie visited for two days. 

10th hlAV 1905, 

^Madras MaiLr^lt has been decided says a home paper 
that Hfe Royal Highness the Prince Of Wales will on no occasion 
take precedence of the Viceroy during h;s visit to India. 
It was represented hbw very important it is that the continuity 
of the Kiiig’s representative should 1>e observed, and how 
very injudicious it would be to replace him eVen for a 
ceremonial occasion. When the Pilnoe holds a Durbar or 
levfo the Viceroy' will not be present. 

, coming visit of His Royal Highness 

the Priiice of W’^ales to India inolinos the student to reflect 
hew heirs to the throne were treated in ancient days. That 
a Prince of the Blood Royal should altogether decline to receive 
presents will be regarded as an innovation by all, and by many 
^ a dereliction of duty or a tempdrary abdication of kingly 
functions. ' 

^ Without moralising let us relate an amusing instance of 
the rapacity with which the Great Moghuls used to compel 
the oblations which ivere so dear to them* Jahangir in his 
memoirs relates how his favourite son Parver came to 
vrsit the capital Agra.— . " ‘ " 

All the diatingoished dignitaries of the ' empire’’ were 
to meet the young Prince on foot. Not much less than 
twenty thousand distinguished individuals escorted him 
in consequence. Then the Imperial parent relates how ho 
sent him a cincture of diamonds, an aigrette and chaplet of 
worth ten* lakhs of rupees. But this was 
not all, I intimated that every individual pei*son of my court 
whatever degree desirous of evincing his attachment to me, each 
according to his ability, should make a present of some value to 
the Royal Prince, and by joi account subsequently laid before 
me it appeared that he received on this occasion in consequence 
of this intimation in gold and jewels, horses and felephants, 
value of 200 lakhs of rupees,^* about two millions sterjUtlg. 
This however was not alb The Royal Prince had to make 
an oblation .to his father. This wpfi a, ^‘ superb present# ** and 


offering as the magxiifioent sum of 400 lakhs.^ 
^On my part throwing round his neck a chaplet of pearls 
worth 10 lakhs. I raised him from the order of 10.000 to 30,000 
horses. In other words the Imperial father spent himself 
20 lakhs in gifts his beloved son. Under his orders all the 
p^plo in the empire who could give anything raised altogether 
200 lakhs for the poor Prince, W'^ho then gave his rapacious 
parent 400 lakhs. ^ ^ 

were the little wayB of the Great Moghul, while ^ the 
pocir Prince who is coming from Britain is not permitted tir 
f pve or take one rupee. Yet no doubt it would be quite possible 
tor a Royal fisherman to catch anotii^^ whale with a similar 
sprat. 


the narrative waxes fulsome in tlfetaik, culminating with the wales, a finH^-coMmittee #as appomted to' make all the 
value of the fih'al offering aa the roasmifioent sum of 400 for the public.to be called 
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mente for the reception of Their Royal Highness^ the Prince 
and Princess of Wal<^ was held at the rooms of the Bengal 
^am^r of Commerce on Monday evening, the 8th instant. 

, Maharaja of Darhhanga took thc' chair on the invitation 
of the 1 resident of the Chamber. 

A sub^committee was appointed to mahe all the necoasarv 
arrmigemente for a public meeting to be called at as early a 
J»te as possible by the Slieriff: The Chairman of. the 
Corporation and the (fonunissioner of Police were to be 
asketP to join the s^b-committee. it was qOTanged that 
Ills Honour the Lieutenant-Governor should be invited to 
preside at the public meeting. ' 

preliminary moeiang of citizens 
of Madras was held yesterday evem'ng at the office of the Marlras 
Corporation to make arrangements for accoKling a reepption 
to the Prince and Pniices& of Wales on the occasion of the 
visit to Madras. The Hon'ble Sir S. Subramania Iyer, Offi¬ 
ciating Chief Justice, was in the chair. It was unanimoualy 
resolved to request the Sheriff of Madras to convene a public 
meeting of citizens at the Victoria Hall on the 26tln instant to 
concert measures for a fitting reception of their Royal High. ■ 
nesses. The Officiating Chief Justice will' preside ps Sherifl at 
the meeting. The Hon’blo A. J. . Yorke, soebpded by Sir 
V, Bashyam Iyengar, will move at -^lat -meeting that the 
citizens of the Madras I»residency respiTe. to present an address 
in a suitable easket and give a pttbfic ‘^tertainment to Their 
Royal Highnesses on their visit to IJadras, ,'"A largo represent¬ 
ative eomtnittoe /will be appointed ■to-^raw-'up^address and 
make the necessary arrangements. . . '' 

Native. Stales and United /ndm.—Tbe intimartioff ' tljat 
has been received-that for a month to. come the programme^ ' 
of the Prince’s visit will be held-in suspense has'iwt improbably ■ 
been suggested by the widespread-cidapaity in the Punjab. 
Should the prevailing scarcity in several p'tarts of tlje coimtry 
-deepen into famine, a change of prdgramme may'be thought 
both desuable and necessary. JBut if the Viceroy would set 
aside his notions of harbatio splendour and oriental display 
and . rest content with the' deep-seated loyalty >of the ' pfeople- 
of India to Avelcome Their Royal Highnesses, we do not why 
the visit should he deferred. It fe necessary that the Priheo ' 
of Wales should vwit India at least once, arid if the visit should 
teke plaoe' at a time when-the^season is trot quite propitious, 
it wall/^not’lso altt^ether disadvantageous to . India. To defer 
the viri,t. on aecoant oLoircumstajnices in India while His Royal, " 
Highness can otherwise undertake' the jroublp of a* voyage 
to India^ will he an tmwise procedure. " 

OatpMe.-~k\, a meeting of. d^egates from - the Pro- 
visionarCommittee appointed to mffke* arrangements for the 
ra^tiqn-of Their Royal Hi^essos, the Prince and Princess . 
.dfVWales, a sub-committee ^as 'appointed to' make all tho- 
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meeting of delegates from tlm P^o 
appointed to make preliminary arrange 


at an' early date . by * ‘the Sheriff. 
wilX” be invited to'' preside. 


The" Lieutenant-Govempr 


„ 12ra ifey 1905.', 

Civi^ 4lnd'^Mili^ri/yi^ette.-—th^MitiUry ,^ret^y : i^' 
the in r^r-to-tn enquiry on fho 'subject',writes ' 

“ J>]^fe to infoi-aTyou that Jffis, Royal Highhess ffie ^ince 
■of Wales tvill only accept packets from ^Munic ipalities or public 
'bodies. • The gift- of pa&kota by jnthyiduaJs,'however exalted, 

'is oontoty to the orders wbioh'have ltpen issued 
of His Royal Hjghimte.”" ^ 

A preliminary meeting of Jhe citizens of Madras 
held last evening at tlm office of the Madras Cforpofotfon^^^te^^^^ 
make- arrangements for according a Ir^eptfon to tfie Prince 
and PriHceaa of |l^ales on the . dcoasiori of' their visit to- 
Maarks. The Hon’ ble Sir S, Subfamania' Iyer, Officiating ■ 
Chief Justice, was in the ohair. 



















It was imanimously resolved to request the Sheriff of Madras 
to convene a publio meeting Of the citizens af the Victoria HaU 
on the 26th instant to concert measoros for a fitting reception 
to Their Royal Highnesses. The officiating Chief Justice 
will preside at that meeting, and the Hon’ble ftfr. A. J. Yorke, 
seconded by Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar, will move that the 
citizens of the Madras Presidency resolve to present an address 
in a suitable casket and give a public entertainment to Their 
Royal Highnesses on their visit to Madras, A large represen¬ 
tative committee will be appointed to draw up the address 
and make the necessary arrangements. 

Madras Now that Their Royal Highnesses intend 

visiting India it is the bounden duty of every citizen, be 
he rich or poor, to give them a fitting reception and commemo¬ 
rate the great event by a monument worthy of the guests and 
the host. Public meetings in sonie of the important towns have 
already been convened and the leading citizens have begun 
to take real interest. There is no doubt that the reception 
will be as grand as possible. Their Royal Highnesses will no 
doubt be impressed with the loyalty of this vast dependency 
and carry the good news to our illustrious Emperor. 

When His Majesty the King visited India 35 years ago the 
people did not commemorate that great event by a monument 
of permanent nature, nor-did the Government perpetuate it by 
a concession suitable to the occasion. Here a ‘‘Prince of Wales’ 
Choultry ” and there a tope is nothing when compared to the 
occasion. Will not the people and the Government now join 
hands and immortalise the present occasion with something 
permanent and useful ? Lord Curzoa is a practical man with a 
S5nnpathetic heart, arid if he (batches the idea once he is strro to 
accomplish it. 

It is an undisputed fact that India jreecis industrial educa¬ 
tion. Cannot the people and the Government contribute largely 
and establish an institution where industries, I mean important 
industries, are taught? Can there be a better demonstration of 
loyalty? I hope those cbncemed will give their best considera¬ 
tion to this. If the Government will not approve of this, and 
if other Presidencies do not co-operate, let the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency perpetuate the event by founding an institution, how¬ 
ever modest it may be, where at least some of the indastries 
are taught by Japanese experts who will be satisfiexi with mo¬ 
derate salaries. 

North China Herald,—Aa yet the tour has not been quite 
fixed, and the native potentates are in a perfect fever to have 
their territories receive the honour of a visit from the Heir- 
Apparent. This, in many cases, has been refused, but the Raja 
of Travancore has thrown out a bait in the shape of his beautiful 
shooting reserve—the Cardamom hills—which is too tempting 
to be refused. This vast stretch of undulating forest country 
forms a part of the famed Western Ghauts, and is still the 
haunt of the elephant, bison, deer, tiger, and panther, while 
on the higher precipices the ibex still survives. 

• . sentiments may animate the bosoms of the 

mnabitonte of the capital, at the approaching visit of Their 
Koyal Highnesses, is^ tempered by the tremendous rise in house 
rent, wmcb is already a serious drain on the incomes of residents 
imtfie mol’s desirable localities. Besides wealthy globe-trotters 
wno take up the accommwdation in the hotels, a number of 
Indian Pnnces viU be piesent in Calcutta. The latter are willing 
) pay enormous sums^for the use of houses during their stay. 

I » period of two or three weeks are 

L wL? Ptovent a landlord from letting his house for 

Many people are finding it 
fo^^the therefore, to obtain the requisite home-Jom 


Speculators are taking up all the leases they can get in hopes 
of sub-letting at a profit. « 

Pioneer,—An influentially attended p'reliminary meeting 
of the citizens of Madras was held yesteitiay evening at the 
office of the Corporation to make arrangements for acoordi^ 
a reception to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prince^ 
of Wales on the occasion of their, approacliing visit to Madras, ? 
The Hon’bie Dewan Bahadur Sir Subramania Iyer, C.LE., 
occupied the chair. It was unanimously resolved to request 
the Sheriff of Madras to conveuc a public meeting of the citizens 
at 5-15 F.M. on Friday, the 26th instant, to concert meadurea 
for a fitting reception for Their Royal Highnesses. The 
following draft resolutions were also passed to be placed before 
the publio meeting for consideration:— 

*‘That the citizens of the Madras Presidency have resolved 
to present an address in a suitable casket, and give publio 
entertainment to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales on the occasion of their visit to Madras. 

"^‘That a committee.be formed with power to add to their 
number, to form an executive committee to frame an address, 
to make all necessary arrangements in connection with tfie 
reception of, and the public entertainment to. Their Royal 
Highnesses, and to collect subscriptions for 6ie purpose.” 

Rangoon OazeMe,—A preliminary meeting of the citizens 
of Madras was held last night at the Municipal Officers to make 
arrangements for according a fitting reception to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on the occasion of their visit to Madras. 
The Hon’ble Sir S. Subramania* Iyer, Officiating Chief Justice, 
was in the chair. It was resolved to request the Sheriff of M^idras 
to convene a public meeting at the Victoria Public Hall on 
the 26th iiistant when resolutioixfl will be moved: (1) That the 
citizens of Madras present the Prince with an address in a 
suitable casket; and (2) give a public entertainment to Their 
Royal Highnesses. A committee will also be elected. 

13th May 1905, 

iTulian DaUy News.—It, has been stated that, in view of 
the Prinoe of Wales’ visit to Calcutta, considerable improve¬ 
ment will be made to Government House. We are able to 
(^rrect this rumour, writes Indian Engineering, and to say 
tliat on the contrary little is proposed to be don© this year as 
regards structural alterations, and that attention is to be de¬ 
voted to interior finishing and furnishing in order that Govern¬ 
ment House may be rendered fit for the reception and accom¬ 
modation of its Royal guest. It has often been pointed out 
how unworthy the south gat© entrance-way to Government 
House is, and w© would urge as one of the various improve¬ 
ments teing carried out on the maidan the desirability of doing 
something this season to provide more dignified and suitable 
gateway. 

Aladras Arrangements are being rapidly pushed 

forward for the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
India next- October. Their cabins on board the battleship 
which will take them to India under the command of 
Captain the Hon’ble Hugh Tyrwhitt, will soon b© in readiness 
for final inspection. Following the precedent, of the troopship 
Serapis, which carried King Edward to India in 1875. the 
Renoion will probably be repainted white, witii a broad bond of 
Royal blue stretching from bow to atem. Her spacious cabins 
are to be redecorated throughout, and the steel decks of the ’ 
Royal apartments will bo covered Avith layers of cork and soft 
carpets. 

14th May 1903. 

Advocate of /ndia,—Following in the wak '> of Bombay and 
, Calcutta, Madras has also begun to move in the matter for 
according a grand reception to Their Royal Highnesses the 
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Prince and the Princess of Wales on the occasion of their visit 
, to Madras. Por this purpose a preliminary meeting of the 
; citizens was held on Tuesday night. The Hon’ble Sir Snbrama- 
nia Iyer, Offioiating Chief Justice, was in the chair. It was 
resolved to request the Sheriff of Madras to convene a public 
meeting at the Victoria Public Hall on the 26th instant, when 
resolutions will be moved: (1) That the citizens of Madras 
present the Prince with an address in a suitable casket; and 
(2) give a public entertainment to Their Royal Highnesses. 
* A committee wUl also he elected. Other towns are to follow 
* suit only when they come to know if they are likely to be 
blessed with Royal presence in them. We thinl; Lucknow is 
almost sure to be so blessed. More certainly Delhi and Agra, 
.Pioneef.—The forthcoming visit of the Prince of Wales 
to India, writes Mr. J, Beaty to the DoJy J&zpress, recalls the 
fact that it is thirtyycars since King Edward became personally 
acquainted with the Empire of the East over which he now rules. 

King Edward, who was only thirty-four years old at the 
time of his visit, had long wished to travel in India. The sug¬ 
gestion that he should do so was originally made by Lord Can- 
ifing tp the Prince Consort, who took it up warmly. Other 
Indian statesmen approved the idea, knowing what a good 
political effecf it might have if Judiciously exeouted- 
I Sir Bartle Frere was fixed upon as the man best fitted to 

undertake the management of the tour, and it is only in the 
‘Life’ of tliis distinguished statesman, compiled fay Mi’. John 
Martineau, that the inside history of the visit has ever been told. 

For six or seven months before the start Sir Bartle Frere 
was kept busy with continual interviewing and letter-writing. 
The first difficulty that arose had to do with the expenses of 
the tour. The Indian Government were to pay the travelling 
expenses in India. The House of Commons passed a vote of 
£60,000 for the personal expenses of the then Prince and his 
suite, in snite of the opposition of certain members who could 
not see Siat the visit had any more significance than a 
magnified Lord Mayor’s Show, 

This sum of £00,000 Sir Bartle Frere, who would have to 
make it suffice, and was to be responsible for the way in which 
it was spent, pronounoed to be inadequate. Unless, he said, 
the amount were inereased to something like £100,000 the 
Prince would be unable tri give presents suitable to his ran^ 
and to the occasion. 

Though the presents the Prince received were, according to 
an establfehed rule, to be handed over to the Government, it 
had been stipulated that he should pay out of his own grant 
for those which he gave, and this alone would absorb more 
than half of the £60,000. 

As no more money conld be asked for from Parliament 
that session, it was suggested that, as it would not do for the 
presents the Prince gave to be less valuable than those he 
received, an order should be issued limiting the value of what 
the Indian Chiefs were to offer. 

The matter was allowed to stand until the Prince reached 
Bombay, when to Sir Bartle Frero’s relief, Lord Northbrook 
obtained another £10,006 from the Indian Treasury for tlie 
presents’ fund. 

Among other things, Sir Bartle Frere had to make arrange¬ 
ments with the special correspondents of the newspapers. He 
-desired to give them every facibty for obtaining information 
/ without interfering with the Prince’s privacy. 

Tberc was an erroneous idea apparently that seven or eight 
correspondents would be allowed to go out to India at the 
public expense on the Sirafis, the Admiralty troopship, which 
was fittej^ out to carry the Prince. Swarms of editors and special 
correspondents peraonally interviewed Sir Bartle Frere in their 
endeavours to be included among the mythical seven or eight. 
"They seem never content with a icfuaal in writing,” Sii 5 ^ 


Bartle wrote to Lord Salishuiy at the time. One very intelligent 
young gentleman, after a very long argument, seemed nearly 
non plussed, when a very bright idea struck him. 

“I had soggeated he should always go on ahead and wait 
the Mnoo’s arrival at Calcutta, Bombay, etc. ‘ No, Sir, on re¬ 
flection I see that v’ould never do. It would give me the beet 
view of the Prince’s arrivals, but not of his departures, and 
that is the really important part. You sea, it is certain that 
attempts viU be made to assaasinat© him and probably as he 
is leaving some place. Now, if I had gone on ahead when the 
attempt was made, I am sure it would kill me.’ 

“Kill you?’ Isaid, ratheriuterested in his very loyal feeling. 
“ Yes, Sir, it would kill me. I am sure it would. I have 
never been beaten yet—never failed to be present at the most 
interesting moment, and if anything of the kind were to happen 
when I had gone on a head, it would kill me at once.’’ 

As showiiig the anxiety of some people to intrude upon 
the private life of the Royal Family, certain persons and as¬ 
sociations in Scotland and elsewhere thought it their Special 
duty to address the Prince as to the manner in which he ought 
to spend his Sundays during the tour. It had already been 
arranged, however, that the Sundays should l)e kept tis in 
England—as days of rest, so that Sir Bartle Frere was able 
to convince the petitioners that intervention was nimeoessary. 

Bombay was the first place where the Prince touched Indian 
soil, the nativefi awaiting his arrival “with an indescribable 
amount of awe which fascinates and attracts them in a way 
we can hardly realise.’* 

The impression made by the Prince was remarkable: 

“He told Major Henderson, after the first day, or two,” wrote 
Sir Bartle BVere, ‘'that he wished to failk to the visitors, and 
not to be kept to the official silent pantomime; and the result 
waa at once apparent. Even Henderson confessed that His 
Royal Bighness bad found his way to the hearts of the Chiefs, 
even if he infringed the dusty rules of Durbar etiquette ” 

The constant round of Durbars, banquets, balls, picnics and 
other festivities was a great tax even upon the strongest con¬ 
stitution, but the Prince came through unscathed. '‘No one,” 
wrote Sir Bartle Frere, ‘‘stands work, heat, damp, or exposure 
better than His Royal Highness, and few stand them so weIL’'‘ 
The staff, it is interesting to reosJl, were almost Worn out. 

The political results of the Prince’s visit were completely 
successful. 

‘‘ Thh marks of approbation and regard,” wrote Lord Napier 
of Magdftia, ‘‘ which the Prince has shown towards the native 
army are politically of the greatest value, and have greatly 
delighted it.” . , 

Tliere was, of course, great disappointment at places winch 
the Prince had not time to visit, and it sometim^ found curious 
expression. My heart and soul,” a native of Sind wrote to Sir 
Bartle Frere, “ is in such a degree anxious that, if I had posses¬ 
sed a charm, I would have made myself a bird, or made myself 
an electric telegraph, and would have presented myself before 

the gentlemen.” • 

* 16 th May 1906. ^ 

Tinte-i of India.-*The arrangementa for a tour in India, 
contemplated by the Heir^Apparent of the British Throne 
are now filling the though ts of many •gr eat dignitaries at hoim 
and in this country. Fortunately for those charged with 
the responsibility of providing for the safety and comfort of His 
Ilo3ral Highness, ample precedent may be found in the visit 
of his august father;^ now just 30 years ago. _ 

Looking ba<ffi: to tJie corresponding date of the year 187o. 
we find that the general public were in possession of just about 
as much information as they are now. The Prince of Wales’ 
visit had been fixed for Nov ember, but no official announcement 
had.been made, and it waa not till July that the Houses of ^orlia- 












ment were approached on tho subjecfc of a grant. After an 
animated debate, initiated by Mr. Fawcett in the role of a friend 
of India the a motmts voted were £52,000 for the cost of the 
voyage and movements ’ of the Fleet, and £60,000 towards 
personal expendtiiire, of which latter sum £30,000 was considered 
debitable to the Indian Budget. The Prime Minister, 
Mr. Disraeli, laid special stress on the fact that His Royal 
Highness was nOt proceeding to India as the representative of 
the Queen but as the Heir-Apparent of the Crown. The 
financial question having thus been adjusted, the appointment 
of the suite quickly followed. 

Sir Bartle Prere, Genera! Probyn and Dr. Fayror were names 
that guaranteed His Royal Highness being kept fully informed as 
to Eastern customs and manners, while the Press was repre¬ 
sented by the w^ell known war correspondent Dr. W H. Russell 
and the artist Mr. Sydney Hall. The rest of the suite were chosen 
almost entirely from the Prince’s own friends. The Duke of 
Sutherland, lord Sheffield (the head of the household), Colonel 
Ellis (equerry), Mr. Francis Kaollys (Private Secretary), Lord 
Alfred Paget, Canon Duckworth, the Earl of Aylesford, Lord 
Carrington, Colonel Owen Williams, and Lord William Beresford 
completed the entourage. 

On the 1 Ith October, in the presence of a large crowd, 
the Prince and suite left Charing Cross. Travelling vid Calais 
Paris was reached the following morning. Here visits were 
exchanged with the French President, and on the morning of the 
16th His Royal Highness embarked on the Serapis, then lying 
off Brindisi. 

On the way to the east, Greece, Egypt and Aden Were all 
visited in turn, and high festivals were held on these occasions. 
At Bombay, the city was en fite and all arrangements 
completed to accord a fitting welcome to the Heir to the 
Tltrone. This satisfactory stage had not, however, been 
reached altogether in pesice. Questions of procedure greatly 
exercised the minds of dignitaries, military, naval and civic, 
and the flinty road of precedence was not trodden wthout 
the bruising of many feet. Admiral Macdonald, commanding 
the East Indies Squadron, marked his strong resentment of 
the table of precedence as enuhoiated by His Excellency 
Sir Philip Wodehouse, the Governor of Bombay, by declining 
for himself and his officers an invitation to attend the 
Governor’s levee. Once launched into the fray, the gallant 
Admiral hit all roxmd and a terrible rumour was current to the 
effect that once the Royal Standard was flown in Bombay 
Harbour, the Fleet would accord salutes to none but Royalty 
not even the Viceroy of India. But before the eventful day 
the saluting question was amicably settled. 

On the very morning of the arrival of the Serapts at Bombay 
a blow was dealt at the military in an order that limited the 
wearing of cooked hats to the Viceroy’s staff. But we need 
not pause to discuss this not very important point. The Royal 
Yacht Oshome dropped anchor off the Apollo Bunder at 
1 A.M, on the 8th hfovember 1876, heralding the advent of the 
, Prince at 9 a.m. At 7 a.m. the first signal guns were heard 
announcing the approach of the iScmpiW At8 o’clock a Royal 
^lute was fired anH at a quarter to nine the vessel, with the 
Royal Standard at tlio inaii 4 was seen slowly making its way 
Mtween the two lines of the Flying Squadron, which with yards 

tuHy ma^ed were greeting the I^ince with mighty guns and 
ringing cheers. » e> 

r» ? o’clock the Serapis dropped anchor off the 

^ekyard and the first to proceed on board were General Sara- 
Browne, Major Sartorious and Major Henderson, who were to 
awompany His Royal Highness throughout the tour. *11680 
officers were shortly afterwards followed by deputations from the 
Viceroy and the Governor of Bombay. At 3 p.m. the Vigi|r, Lord 
Northbrook, and Sir Philip Wodehouse started in a i^nch for 
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the Serapia, Before the Prince disembarked. Dr. Russell says:— 
“There was some curio.sitj'^ to observe in what ^rder thel^ince 
and Viceroy would take their seats, but according to marine 
views, whether by accident or not. Lord Northbrook unques¬ 
tionably gave precedence to his guests, for he stepped on 
board the lamxch first, and remained standing until the Prince 
had descended the companion and had taken his place besMe 
him in the stem of the boat.” 

Meanwhile a lane reaching from the Serapia to the lauding 
stage at the Dockyard had been formed by boats sent from the 
men-of-war. At 4 p.m. tlie Fleet fired a Royal salute, and immedi¬ 
ately after a launch with the Royal Standard at the stem 
vigorously rowed by British tars, swept into view. The boats’ 
crew's saluted with their oai-s, guards presented arms, bands burst 
forth into the National Anthem and amidst the roar of batteries. 
Royalty in a Field-Marshal’s uniform, covered with orders 
and wearing the ribbon of the Garter, stepped ashore at 
the Dockyard. 

Accompanied by the Viceroy and a numerous suite. His 
Royal Highness walked up the stage to the large space allotted, 
to the membera of the Corporation. Here the address was 
delivered by Mr. Dosahhoy Franiji, the Chairman, And after 
replying, the Prince turned to inspect the Guard of Honour. 
Then slowly proceeding up the slip, he greeted Sir Salar Jiing, 
the Minister of Hyderabad (who seemed somewhat uneasy at 
the absence of the Nizam), the little Gaekw-ar, the young 
Maharaja of Mysore and a host of lesser Native Chiefs. At 
this point Major Henderson was commissioned to explain to 
the Princes and Chiefs the satisfaction it gave the I^ince to 
meet them and with this the opening ceremony was brought 
to a close. 

By this time the head of the procession had advanced nearly 
a mile and at 4-30 p.m. as nearly as jmssihle, the Prince of Wales 
entered his carriage. The Royal procession w^as formed as 
follows:— « 

(On horseback.) 

Assistant Quartermaster-General, Bombay Dislriefi 

Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General, Bombay District. 

A Squadron of British Cavalry, 
f A Battery of Horse Artillery. 

A Squadron of Native Cavalry. 

Several militarj’’ officials, among whom were Brigadier- 
General Phayre, Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, and 
Brigadier-General GelJ, Commanding the Bombay 
District and father of the present Commissioner of 
Police. 

A detachment of Hfe Excellency the Governor’s Body-Guard. 

(In carriages.) 

The suite of His Excellency The Governor of Bombay. 

The suite of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

The Suite of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

A detachment of His Excellency the Viceroy’s Body-Guard. 

(The Royal carriage.) 

His Excelleacy the Viceroy, His Royal Highness the Ptino 
of Wales, 

The equerry in attendance on His Royal Highness, 

The Commissioner of Police (Horsebaek), 

A dotaohment of the Viceroy’s Body-Guard, 

Carriages of ISTative Princes invited to take part in the 
procession. 

Deputation from His Highness the Nizam, 

His Highness the Qaekwoi* of Baroda, * 

His Higliness the Maharaja of Mysore, 

^ His Highness the Maharana of Me5ni\*ar, > 
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His Highness the Eao of Cutch, 

His Highnecs the Maharaja of Max, 
and others 

Carriages of other oncers and gentlemen taking part in the pro- 
.f; cessiern. 

^ * The Chief Justice of Bombay. 

' His Excelleney the Commnndeir-m-Chief. 

Memliers of Couneih 

Judges of the High Court. 

Additional Members of Ck>imci]. 

The Chairman of the Municipal Corporation. 

The Sherifi of Bombay. 

The route taken by the procession was md Mombadevi 
jPhydonee, Janasetji Hospital, over BycuUa Bailway Bridge 
nnd thence to Government Housei Parel, where a salute of 
21 guns was fired by the Horse Artilleiy, after which the troops 
returned to their quarters. 

Tuesday, the 9th November, the birthday of the Prince 
of Wales, was a day full of ceremonial. It commenced with the 
reception of the great Native Chiefs at 10 A.M. A little before 
that time the Prhice entered the Throne Room at Government 
House, and on the stroke of the hour the Maharaja of Kolhapur, 
the first to arrive, drove up. Each Chief was received separately 
and to each was accorded the special degree of ceremony to 
which his rank entitled him. Tliis was mainly marked by the 
carpet at which the visitor was greeted, the Prince meeting 
those highest in rank at the extreme e^e, gradations being 
made to suit each particular case. The Raja of Kolhapur 
was followed by the Maharajas of Mysore, Oodeypur, and Cutch ; 
the Gaekwar of Baroda4accompanicd by Sir Richard Meade, a 
distinguished soldier and diplomatist and father of Colonel 
M. J. .Meade, the present Resident at Baroda), arrived soon after 
and then m procession Sir SaJar Jung, Minister of Hyderabad, 
the Maharaja of Idar, Meet Ali Murad of Khairpur, the Nawab 
of Junagadh and many others. Immediately after the conclusion 
of the reception of the Native Chiefs, the Viceroy paid his visit 
and had a lengthened interview with His Royal Highness, which 
brought the time to nearly 2 p.m. 

In the evening all Bombay w'as brilliantly illuminated in 
the Prince’s honour and a Royal procession, though mor# 
infonnal in character than that of the previous day, again drove 
tlirough the town, starting from Government House about 
4-30 P.M. The Prince’s route was announced to pass along 
Parel Road by Mombaderi, Kalbadevi, the Esplanade Main 
Road, past the Queen’s statue, between the Post Office and 
the I’ublie Works, by the Floral Fountain, Rampart Row, by the 
Secretariat and into Churchgate Street. Thence round the 
Elphinstone Circle west side. Town hall to Bazaar Gate Street, 
Esplanade Road to Crawford Market and Sheik Memoa Street, 
into Mombadevi again, then back to Government House. The 
route was subsequently changed, and as His Royal Highness 
visited the Squa^on and landed at the Mazagon P. and 0. Pier, 
they proceeded thence to join the nearest point on the 
route. 

The first Royal levfe ever held in this country took place 
on Wednesday, the 10th. At a quarter to five His Royal 
Highn eas and suite arrived at the Secretariat Building, 
accompanied by His Excellency the Governor, Sir Bartle 
Prere, and others, preceded and followed by bodies 

of Hussars. Over six hundred presentations w'ere made. 
The crush was great and the heat intense. The manner 
of reception somewhat varied from the usual custom. Only 
the Chief Justice and the Commander-iii-Chief were allowed 
the privilege of enterir^ by the Grand Stotts, while Members 
of Council, Judges of the lligh Court, Civilians and Military and 
Naval oflScers had to ascend to the first fioor by the side entrance^ 


on the west side. Out of the large array of Europeans who were 
presented at the levee, we can only trace the names of eleven 
who are still in India. They are: B. Branson, Horliert 
G. Gerll, ,D. E. Goatling, Walter Hughes, H. C. Kirkpatrick, 
James H. Latimer, A. K. Oliver, WUliam Pendlebury, 
F. Yqrke-Smith, Or. Sidney Smitli, and Surgeon T. S. Weir. 
It is interesting to note in this oonneotion, that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Walter Hughes is now in point of st^rvice the 

most senior representative of the Public Works Department 
now in India and is the last of the “Stanley Engineei’s.” 
Among native names may be noted: Amirudin Tyabjee, 
Buclrudin Tyabjee, Chubildae Lalloobhoy, Dosabhoy Framjee 
Htirkisondos Narrotumtos, J. M. Cursetjee, M. B. Barbhaya, 
M. C. Murzbun, Pherozeshah M. Mehta, Thackersey Mooljee, 
and Vijbhucandas Atmararu. 

From this ceremonial the Prince drove straight to the 
School children’s F4te, where over twenty schools had collected 
to receive him. After receiving several addresses and witnessing 
a small display of fireworks. His Royal Highness left for Govern¬ 
ment House. 

On Thursday, one of the most successful entertainments given 
in honour of the Prince took the form of a dinner to the soldiers 
and sailors, and was held on the green in front of the Secretariat. 
Some 2,000 men sat down to the feast, and His Royal Highness 
looked in at about 4-30 p.m. and drank to their healths. In 
addition to this His Royal Highness took part in two other 
ceremoniaLs the laying of the foimdation stone at the Prince’s 
Dock, which w'as performed with masonic ritual, and the receipt 
of the address of the senate of the Bombay University. At 
night he attended a ball given in his honour by the memWrs 
of the Byculla Club. The cards of invitation to this ball bore 
the wordsTo meet the officers of the squadrons in attendance 
on His Royal Highness.” The Prince arrived at the Club at 
eleven, and stayed until after 2 a.m. He took in to supper 
Mrs. Gibbs, the wife of the then President of the Club. 

His Excellency Sir Philip Wodehouse issued a large 
number of invitations for a trip to the caves of 
Elephanta in honour of the Prince of Wales on Friday 
afternoon. At 5 o’clock His Royal Highness drove up and, 
accompanied by His Excellency the Governor and six 
gentlemen of his Own suite, embarked in the steam yacht 
May Frere. ITie remainder of the visitors then proceeded 
in the Oogo, the Emhlant and the Elphimtone. Of the 
party who went on this trip the only two now in India appear 
to be Mr. H. G. Gell, the present Commissioner of Police, and 
Mr. C. H. B. Forbes. The others present included the late 

Capta, in (afterwards Sir Henry) Morland, the late Mr. U, W. L. 

Jayson, Ml', and Mrs. Donald Graham, Mr. (nowvSiiTK Forte 
Adam Mr. J. M. Maclean of the Bombay the late Mr. 

Grattan Geary (then of the Times of India), Commmdor 
(afterwards Admiral) Bosanquet (who recentty was_m corn- 
mand of the East Indies squadron), Lord Charles Beresford, 
and Captain (afterwards Admiral) Tryon, who went down with 
theiU-fated battleship Victoria. The dimer was laid in the great ^ 
cave which was of course brilliantly lighted up, while the other 
caves glow-ed with red and green fires. In spfte of the novelty of 
the scene the entertainment was in a sense marred by the heat 
and smoke of the fireworks. At 9, p.m. the signal to fturn 
was given, when o very ship in harbour was seen to be bnlhantly 
decked with lights md flags. As the Royal party approached 
each ship blazed out with changing ligflts, whilst volumes of 
rockets and bombs were rapidly diBcharged, making the scene 
wonderfully impressive. The May Frere dropped anchor 
opposite the Bunder, and His Royal Highness, accompanied 
by his suite, landed at the Dockyard, to the disappointment of 
the immense crowd which hod assembled on the Bunder to 
witness the landing. - 
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On Saturday, the 13th November, the day fixed for His 
Royal Highness’s visit to Poona, arrangements had been made 
for a special train to l)e at Parel Station, At 10-30 AM* a 
detachment of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Volunteers arrived at the station, and at 10-45 the pilot 
engine, in charge of Mr* Pendlebiiry, the District Traffie 
Manager, came up. At 11 o’clock precisely the Royal train 
arriv^, in charge of the General and Assistant Traffic Alanager. 
It consisted of 16 vehicles. Next to the engine was a van for 
the Prince’s personal luggage, next a brake in which the officials 
in charge of the train rode, then a second class carriage for the 
office clerks and domestics of His Royal Highness and His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay. tl)en followed ten saloon 
carriages, two of which were reserv^ for the Prince, who was 
accompanied by Sir Philip Wodehouse, tho remaiining carriages 
^accommodating the suite. 

Shortly after 11-30 a.m. the Royal party drove up and 
after complimenting the Great Indian Peninsula Volunteers on 
their appearance and a short conversation with the Railway 
officials, the Prince entered his carriage and the train moved off* 

On Tuesday, Noveml>er 16th, His Royal Highness and suite 
returned by special train from Kirkee to Bombay. The stations 
en mute were kept clear of the public while the Royal train 
passed through, On his return to Bombay His Royal Higlmess 
presented new colours to the 21st Bombay Infantry (the Marine 
Battalion), which was commanded at the time by Colonel 
Camegy, the father of the officer who was acting in command of 
the Regiment when it recently left Bombay. Afterwards there 
was a firework display on the Back Bay Reclamation, the whole 
of the arrangements being entrusted to Messrs Brock. The same 
evening a ball was given at Government House, Pare!, by the 
•Governor. In addition to the names w^e have already given 
as being present at the other functions, it may be noted that 
those present at the baU, who are still in India, included Mr. 
C. H. Byrne, Mr. R. Baumbach and Mr. F* C* Rimington* 
During his second stay in Bombay, His Royal Highness was 
taken round to many local places of interest by Mr. Frank 
Son ter, the then Commissioner of Police, who drove with him 
to the Towers of Silence, the Walkeshwar Temple, the Hindu 
Cremation Groimd, the Crawford Markets, and the European 
General Hospital. In the evening Hia Royal Highness gave 
a dinner to about fifty gentlemen on board the Serapis^ in 
acknowledgment of his royal and hospitable reception by 
the European residents of Bombay. 

On Thui-sday night he went to Baroda, and returned again 
on the following Wednesday morning, when he went on boaid 
the Serapis. Later in the day His Royal Highness landed 
once more and drove to Girgaum House, the residence of Sir 
ManguldasNathobhoy. The object of this visit was to witness 
the marriage of the two sons of Sir Manguldas. His Royal 
Highness wore on this occasion the imdress uniform of a Field- 
Marshal. An interesting memento of his visit still exists in tlio 
•grounds of. the house in question, consisting of two immense 
^tone elephants supporting a large platform, which was ertjcted 
to commemorate the occasion. 

Afterwards he dtbvo to Government House, Parel, once more 
where, in tho grand drawing room, the honour of knighthood 
was conferred upon Mr. jgVank Souter, the Commissioner of 
mice. At 5 o clock that evening the Serapis loft, for Goa 
escorted by the Flying Squadron. Such briefly is a record of 
the first visit paid by ^ Prince of Wales to Bombay, though we 
have omitted to refer to several of the minor functions. * 

I9th May 1906. 

and^Mnorf <?arctte.-Tt is stated that the Prince 

thlifT ^ Circuit House 

which was occupied by the Viceroy and Lady Curzon during the 


Ihirbar. Their Royal Highnesses will be the guests of the 
Lieutenant-Governor during their visit to Delhi, and there i 
will be a big gathering of Punjab Chiefs at Delhi. The actual 
details of the tour in India are still being worked out, end 
the final programme is scarcely likely to be settled for some 
little time. 

The actual dates for the military manceuvres and graiAi 
review at Delhi, in which between fifty and sixty thousand 
troops will probably be engaged, are not yet settled, though 
it seems probable that they wdll be fixed for days between the 
3rd and 13th of December. The operations, it is understood, , 
are not likely to last more than five days, and, as has been 
before stat^, the Prince of Wales will be Ixtrd Kitchener’s 
guest during that time. 

20th May 1905. 

Times of India.—A London wire states that the Dai^y 
Tdegraph of the 19th instant says:— 

The following will accompany Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prmce and Princess of Wales to India: Earl and Countess 
Shaftesbury, Mr. Derek Keppel, Colonel Beatson, Sir .Charfes 
^st, Mi\ and Lady Eva Dugdale, Mr. Godfrey P'aus^tt and 
Sir Walter Lawrence. ^ 

No confirmation of the statement can be obtained at Simla. 

21st May 1905. 

CivU and MUitary Gazette .— It is gratifying to note, says 
the Indian Spectator, that the promoters of the movement 
to raise a memorial at Bombay, commemorating the visit of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales ha ve 
decided to give the city a museum. With a pilot like Sir 
L. Jenkins and an engineer like Sir P, Mehta, the museum may 
be taken as safely landed through the temporary squall which 
threatened its passage. A well-equipped museutrs has been 
felt as a want since Lord Reay’s time, and we are glad 
the want is about to be supplied by the present worthy 
successor of that scholar-statesman, 

Pioneer,— With the re-assembling of Parliament and 
the opening of the Royal Academy, the London season has 
^mmenfted. Moreover, Wednesday brought ten hours of 
bright simshmo to assure us that Spring was here and light 
up tiie picture of London full again—the capital of the Empire 
no longer vegetating, but beginning a new period of life. If 
at tuo Academy dinner on Satruxlay His Majesty’s Ministers 
were conspicuous by their absence, and there was no Premier 
to entertain the company with delusive philosophy, the Prince 
of Wales was present, and what is more, he devoted part of 
ms speech to hia contemplated visit to India. “Naturally,”! 
he said, the . Princess and I are looking forward with keen { ^ 
interest to our visit to India next winter. We shall have 
ample opportunities of realising the wonderful works of art 
created by India in the past. While in that country I hope 
to have the pleMure of laying the foundation-stone of the Queen 
Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta, and 1 shall he proud to 
“ associated with the first grea^t architectural work 
which India, under the British Crown, has inaugurated. I 
behove It is hoped that sdme day the galleries of this vast 
budding may COD tarn historical pictures by British artiste. 

1 truet, therefore, that this memorial to our late loved Sove- 
reign my a further means of more closely knitting to'. 

Continent of India 

m the hapi^ but powerful bonds of art.” The other speakers 
ware the 1 resident--who annoimcad that the Prince would 
geside over a com^ttee to raise a memorial to th,^ late Mr. 

G. F. Watte the Duke of Connaught, Admiral Sir Edward 
Seymour, Sir Wilbam Huggins and the Bishop of Ripon. 
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Kariix a few minutes^ stay was made and the Piince graciously 
addressed a few wOids to the native officials who had prepared 
the platform very prettily. At Erode the Collector and other 
District officers of Coimbatore, with a guard of honour of Her 
Majesty’s 43rd Eegiment, Band and Colours, were in attendance. 
After dinner the Prince oontinued his journey to Madras. 

At Royapurain Station, which was then the terminus of the 
Madras Railway, the Duk# of Buckingham, the Governor, and a 
brdliaBt assemblage of the heads of departments, Jlilitary and 
Civil officers and Native Prinoos awaited the Prince’s arrival 
on the morning of tlie 13th December. By 6*30 a.m. the platform 
was crowded with gay uniforms and glittering costumes here and 
there relieved by a sombre swallow tail. The Maharaja of 
Travancore was beautifolly dressed in a coat of gold brocade, 
and wore in his turban a plume of white feathers, and on his 
breast the diamond star of a Grand Commander of the Star of 
India. 'Fhe Prince of Arcot was simply dressed and distin¬ 
guished by a pluniQ of white feathers. The Raja of Cochin and 
^the Maharaja of Vizianagram also looked ^well and made a fine 
appearance ITie Raja of eJeypore (Vizagapatam) and 
Pittapore and the Jaghirdar of Ami were also present. There 
were many more 'Rajas and Zemindars, among whom were the 
Kajalis of Karvetnagar, Kalahasti and Venkatagiri. The train, 
with the Royal party, arrived at 8-10 a.m,, the Governor 
approached the Royal saloon and out stepped the Prince, the 
picture of good health and happiness. He greeted the Duke of 
Buckingham as an old freind in a hearty manner and the Duke 
then presented to him the Cbmmander-in •Chief, the Chief Justice, 
Bishops Gell and Fennally, the Chiefs of Travancorej Cochin 
and Vizianagram, the Prince of Arcot and a few others. A few 
minutes were spent in introductions, and then the Prince led 
the way to the entrance door, continually bowing and smiling 
as he walked along. The Prince and the Governor entered the 
latter’s carriage j but before the carnage left Mr, Burrows, the 
President of the Municipal Commission, presented an address 
of welcome on behalf of the inhabitants of the City and 
Presidency of Madms, to which the Piince made a gracious reply. 

The procession into the city was led by Captain Kemxy- 
Herbert, the Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General, followed 
by a detachment of the I6th Lancers. Then came a Staff Officer, 
R. A. the Brigade Major, a Staff Officer, the Officer 
Gbrnmanding Royal Artillery, the Quartermaster-General, Briga¬ 
dier-General Raites, O.B., Commanding Centre District, and the 
Adjutant-General. These officers were followed by a detachment 
of the Goverrtor’s Body-Guard, which preceded seven carriages 
Occtipied as follows: 

First Oarri€tge.^MT. Sydney Hall, artist, in the suite of the 
Prince of Wales ; Mr. Albert Gmy, Private Secretary to Sir 
Bartle Frere; Mr. W. H. Russell, Honorary Private Secretary to 
the Prince and Captain G. Gordon, Aide-de-Camp to the Governor. 

Second Carriagre.^-Lieutenant FitzGeorge, Extra Aide-de- 
Camp to the Prince of Wales; the Reverend Canon Duckworth, 
Chaplain to the Prince; Captain the Lord Carington, Aide-de- 
4, Camp to the Prince, and Captain F. A. Aylmer, Aide-de-Camp 
to the Governor. 

Third ^Lieutenant the Lord Charles Beresford, 

M.P.,R-N., Aide-de-Camp to the Prince, Major R. W. Sartorius, 
C.M.G., V.C., Major B. Wiliams and Major E. C. R. Bradford, 
the last three on special duty with the Prince of Wales. 

Fourth Carriage.-—Colonel Owen Williams, Commanding 
Royal Regiment of Horse Guards; Surgeon-General Fayrer, 
Physician to the I^rince; Mr. Praiicis Knotlys, Private Secretary 
to t^ Prince, and Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Ellis. Equerry to 
the Prince. ^ 

^ Major P. D. Henderson, Political Offioer; 

General Probyn, C.B.,V.a, Equerry to the Prime of Wales; 

Major-General S, Browne, C.B., V.O., on special duty with the 
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Prinoe, and Captam G. R. Hadaway, Aide-de-CSamp to tbo 
Governor. 

Sixth Oarria^e.-r-The Earl of Avlesford"; Majdr-General the 
Lord Alfred Paget, Clerk Marshal to the Queen; Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Michael, on special doty with the I^ce, and Captain 
P. J. Hankin, R.N,, Private Secretary to the Governor. 

Seventh Camfi^e.~~The Lord Suffield, Head of the Hotiseholi 
of tlie Prince; the Right Hon'ble Sir Bartle Frere, Q.C.S.L, 
K.C.B., the Duke of Sutherland, K.G*, and the Hon’ble Mr. 

W. Hudleeton, Chief Secretary to Government, 

These carriages were followed by a third detachment of 
Lancers; and then came the Royal carriage, which was occupied 
by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, with the Governor 
bn liis left hand and the Prince’s Equerry hi attendance on the 
opposite seat. The carriage—a large English landau painted 
blue, with the Duke of Buckingham’s ooat-of-arms on the 
central panels—had the hood down, but His Royal Highness 
was partly protected aganist the sun by a large State umbrella 
covered with cloth of gold, and fixed into a socket in Qie floor 
of the vehicle. On the right of the carriage rode a Nauvo 
Aide-de-Camp to the Governor, tlie Commandant of tjje 
Governor’s Body-Gua,rd, and the Inspectors-Oineral ofi Police, 
and on the left side rode a Native Aide-d^-Oamp of the 
Gommander-in-Chief, the Officer Commanding a Squadron, 16th 
Lancers and the Commissioner of Police. Thb Royal carriage ' 
was followed by the Adjutant and a detachment of the Governor’s 
Body-Guard and a detachment of Native Infantry. 

Then oame the following noblemen and others in carriages - 
His Excellency the Governor of the French Settlements in India, 
with the Master Attendant, Madras, and an Aide-do-Camp; 
the Maharaja of Travanoore (with escort of two troopers); the 
Raja of Cochin (with escort of two troopets); the Chief Justice 
of Madras, the Commander-in-Chief, Marlras (with staff and 
escort); the Lord Bishop of Madras (with domestic Chaplain); 
the Roman Catholic. Bishop; tiie Members of Council; the 
Hon’ble W. R. Robinson, C.S.I, and the Hon’ble Mr. R. S. 
Ellis, C.B., the Prince of Ai-cot (with escort of tw'-o trooi)ers); 
the three Puisne Judges of the High Court; the Maharaja of 
Vizianagram and his son; the Additional Members of Cfeoncii; 
the Nawab of Banganapalle; the Maharaja of Jeypore (Viza- 
Igfapatam.); the Zamorin of Calicut; the Raja of Cherikat; the 
second Raja of Calicut; the Raja of Kaduttanad; the Raja 
of Waluvanad, the Raja of Venkatagiri, the Zamindars of 
Kalahasti and Karvetuagar, the Jaghirdar of Ameo, the Zamindar 
of Pittapore, the Zamindar of Attiyapuram, the ex-Nawab of 
Masulipatara; the carriage of Her Highness the Nawab B^om 
(with escort of two trooi^ers); the Consort of Her Highness the 
Princess of Tan jore; the Dew an to the Zamindar of Bobbili; 
the brothers of the Jaghirdar of Sandur ; the Zamindar of 
Vallur; the Members of the Board of Revenue; Secretaries to 
Government; the two Surgeons-General; the Inspector-General 
of Ordnance and Magazines; the Conimisaary General; the 
Judge Advocate-General; the Chief Magistrate; the Sheriff of 
Madras ; the President of the Municipal Commission and tluee 
Municipal Commissioners. 

The procession was followed by a detachment of Lancers. 

After the procession left the station it proceeded along Thumbu 
Chetty Street which was, of course, thronged with an im¬ 
mense crowd of natives, all the house tops, baloonios and win¬ 
dows, indeed eyery available inch of space, being occupied. 

The golden umbrella held over the Prince’s head was an ex¬ 
cellent idea as it served to attract the eyes of aU beholders 
and relieved many doubting minds. Mr, W. H. EusaeU, the 

historiographer of the tour, referring to this umbrella, writes;_ 

‘ ‘It is not always easy even for those who ore buniliar with Euro¬ 
pean visages to make out the principal person in a publii pro¬ 
cession. The Duke of Buckingham, whose attention to details 




caused the whole Madras visit, to be so successful, seized on 
the Oriental idea of having an umbrella £is a special means 
of identifyii^' the Prince, and thereby gratified thousands ; 
of people.” The street being narrow, the spectators had 
a good view of the Prince. Emerging from Tliumbu Chetty 
Sitreet, the procession passed under a triumphal arch and turned 
to the right into the Esplanade Road, where it passed under 
t several line arches formed in the shape of an old castle. The 
sight on the Esplanade Road was really beautiful when the 
scarlet uniforms and fluttering pennants of the Lancers were 
set off against the dark green baokgrpund of the triumphal I 
arches. 

Prom the south-western comer of the Fort, on the 
crest of the glacis, the view was remarkably pleasing. On 
the extreme right appeared the Lighthouse, with streams 
of flags from the basement to the capital, and the lantern 
crowned \vith a staff from which waved a largo scarlet flag. 
The roofs of several of the more prominent houses facing the 
Monument and Lighthouse Esplanades wore liberally decked 
with the flags of all nations, with bannerets and streamers of 
varied hues. From the point where the Madras Iaw College 
now stands to the Wallajah Bridge, along tlie Port Glacis Road, 
about three-qu 3 ,rters of a mile in length were two dense lines of 
natives dressed in holiday attire. Each roadside was skirted 
by banners and bannerets waving from Venetian posts 
of different heights. Close to tlie Wallajah Bridge were tiers 
of seats provid<^ by the Government in a very liberal maimer 
for hundreds of subordinate and minor officiaia One of the 
most striking scenes the route of the procession was the 
gathering of schools on the galleries erected between the Walla¬ 
jah Bridge and the Munro statue. Nearly 14.000 children 
w ith their teachers were here accommodated. The galleries 
were erected under the direction of the Municipal authorities 
at a cost of about Bs. 6,000. The children sang ‘ ‘God Bless 
the Prince pf Wales ’ ’ as the Royal procession approached and 
drew up in their presence. Almost every school in the city, 
from the Primary up to the Collegiate grade, under Native, 
Missionary and Goveniment management, was represented. 

As the procession began to move again, the entire assembly 
of children broke into a cheer and afterwards sang the National 
Anthem, all standing. ^ 

On the arrival of the party at Government House His Royal 
Highness was conducted up the gnmd staircase by His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor, the suites following. The ladies of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s family and the members of his staff and 
suite were presented to the Prince who introduced his officers 
and suite to the Governor. After a short stay in the grand 
drawing room the Governor conducted His Royal Highness 
into the suite of apartments set apart for his use. They were 
those usually tenanted by His Excellency the Governor, and 
were speorally furnished and decorated by Messrs. Deschamps 
& Co., all the articles of furniture baring the Prince of 
Wales’ plume and motto. After breakfast, die Prince, 
having put on full uniform, orders, etc., proceeded to the 
Audience Chamber to receive the private visits of the Chiefs, 
The Maharaja of Travancore, the Raja of Cochin, the Prince 
of Arcot, and the Raja of Vizianagram were among those who 
were received. 

At 1 o’clock in the afternoon a levee was held by the Prince 
in the Banqueting Hall, and it was attenided by every European 
and native who could obtain access to it. The throng was 
very great and the doors were closed before ail the gentlemen 
whose names had been received could find thier way to the 
presence. Later in the evening the Prince went out for a 
drive and inspected the pier in the Madras Harbour. 

The Royal suite of 30 gmitlemen, the Governor’s party 
of 13 ladies and gentlemen, the Hon’ble the (fiiief Justice, 

* 




the Hon’ble Messrs. Robinson, Ellis and HudJeston, and the' 
Right Reverend the Bishop of Madras and Miss Gell formed 
the dinner party at Government House that night. A brief 
reception in the drawing rooms followed the dirmer. 

The Pririoe of Wales, who had driven out over-night, spent 
a quiet day at Government House, Guindy, on Tu^lay, the 
14th December, the anniversary of his father’s death. In the 
earlv' morning he visited the racecourse and witnessed the 
training of the hoi'ses who wore to run on the following morning. 
He left Guindy in the afternoon and returned to Government 
House, Mount Road. 

On the morning of the 15th December, there were races 
on the Guindy course which the Prince attended. It was cal¬ 
culated that the races were witnessed by .50,000 people. 
The Piinco, on arrival on the course, was met by the Stewards 
and was conducted by Mr. Hunter Blair to the place reserved 
for him. The races began at 7 a.m. and the programme 
included five events, Cups befiig provided for each by the 
Raja of Karvetnagar, the Raja of Ciachin, the Raja of 
Venkatagiri, the Raja of Vizianagram, and ffie Maharaja of 
Jeypore. The most interesting event was the struggle in the 
Sandringham Steeplechase, when Mr. Taaffe’s Arfeuverxe^ 
snatched the prize (given by the Maharaja of Jeypore) from, 
all the cracks, and “when the jockeys ran under the approving 
eye of the Prince of Wales,” It was nearly 9-30 a.m. before 
the races were ov^er and the Prince returned to Madras. 

At 3 P.M. in the afternoon the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor 
and Fellows of the University of Madras, capped and robed, 
proceeded to Government House to present an addr'e.s8 from 
the Senate to the Prince. They were received at the entrance 
and conducted to the Audience Chamber. The Commander- 
in-Chief, the Bishop of Madras and other ex-officio members 
of the Senate were present. The address, which was read 
by Mr. Justice Innes, gave a sketch of the progress and labours 
of the University since its foundation in 1857. The Prince 
made a short reply. 

After the. Senate retired a deputation of the Freemasons 
of the Presidency presented an address, giving expression 
to their satisfaction at welcoming so distinguished a member 
of the craft and stating that the craft in Madras was flourishing.. 
The Mysore Commission, including Mr. Gopaliah, Hoad Sheris- 
tadar, and Mr. T. Ananda Rao (son of Sir Madhava Rao)— 
who is still in the Mysore service to-day—were next introduced 
and presented an address expressing their regret that the Prince 
could not visit Mysore. Next followed a deputation from 
Coorg which presented an address and offerings of Coorg knives 
and dresses. A deputation from Coimbatore headed by Mr. 
Wedderbum, the Collector, Colonel Wilkieson, R.E,, Mr, Ven- 
kitachalm Pillai, etc., also presented an address to which the 
Prince made a sympathetio reply. 

The afternoon was occupi^ in making return visits. 
The Prince, who wore the uniforih of the lOth Hussars, drove 
to Egmore, escorted by Cavalry and attended by his suite/ 
and returned the visit of the Raja of Cochin. From Egmore,^ 
escorted by three of the Princes of the Carnatic and Hyder 
.T ung , the Prince drove to the residence of the Prince of Areot. 
Among the presents made by the Prince of Arcot was a sword 
which had once belonged to the Nawab Wallajah. The third' 
and laat to receive a return visit was theMaJiaraja of Travan¬ 
core, “whose offerings were curious and valuable.” The 
Pi'inoess of Tanjore next paid a visit to His Royal Highness, 
at Government House and expressed in English her pleasure 
at seeing her “ Royal brother.’’ 

At 4-30 jp.M. the Prince laid the foundation stone of the 
new: Harbour Works, which forms a very visible and permanent 
memorial of a visit to which must be ascribed the commencement 
of 80 many useful works. The Governor and the ladies of his 










family, the Members of Council, the Military and Civil authori¬ 
ties, assisted at the cieremony, which is described as having 
been exceedingly well managed and impressive. On the way 
back to Government House, the Prince paid a surprise visit 
to Port St. George in heavy rain. He walked round St. Mary’s 
Church and examined the memorials it contains of brave sol¬ 
diers and others who have made the mark in the annals of 
the Presidency. He was also conducted to the grave of Lord 
Hobat, the late Governor. He next visited the Arsenal and 
inspected the many interesting relics there. 

There was a State Banquet at night at Government House, 
which was followed by a reception, to which His Excellency 
the Govemot* had invited all persons on the Government 
House visiting list to meet the Prince of Wales. A Military 
Officer appeared by order in full uniform, and a few Civil 
Servants and some members of the Prince’s suite wore diplo¬ 
matic drtiss. The Prince and the Duke of Buckingham were in 
evening dress. 

As soon as His Royal Highness had entered the Banqueting 
Hall, which was brilliantly illuminated, the amateurs of the 
Philharmoni Society sang an“Ode of Welcome”, the music 
for which was composed by Monsieur Stradiot- After staying 
in the hall for a short time, the Prince left it to witness the 
firettorks, which commenced about three-quarters of a mile 
off on the other side of the Island, opposite the south wall 
of the Port, exterior of the hall was briUiantly illumin¬ 
ated. In addition to the numerous hghts there were three 
well-executed tmnsparencies, the Royal Coat of Arms in the 
centre of the lights in front and the Prince’s plmne on each 
of the parapets flanking the main entrance. 

^On Thursday uight^ 16th December, the Prince attended 
^Ball^ven in his honour by the members of the Madras Club. 
3Iie Prince arrived about II o’clock and was received at the 
root of the Grand Staircase by Colonel Shaw Stewart, the Pr^i- > 
dent of the Club, and the members of the Reception Commit¬ 
tee, His Royal Highness gave liis arm to Mrs. Shaw Stewart, 
and ascended the stairs — which were guarded by a single file 
on each hand of troopers of the Governor’s Body-Guard in uni¬ 
form, and entered the large dancing room (in which the bulk 
ot the 650 persons invited had congregated) and walked down 
fclie centre of the room, followed by the Governor and the Royal 
and_ gubernatorial suites, the bands playing the National 
Anthem. Tie Prince then returned to the dancing room to i 
open the :^11. To Mrs. Shaw Stewart naturally fell the honour ' 
ol being the Prince’s partner in the opening quadrille. His i 
Royal Highness and Mrs. Shaw Stewart had for their vis a ■ 
m an Austrian Prince and Lady Mary Grenville, and the Duke i 
of Buokmgham and Mrs. Robinson had for their vis d vis Sir i 
Bartle Frere and Lady Anna Gore Longton. The Prince i 
lancers, and waltzes and honoured several I 
l^es with ^ hand. He did not leave the Club till 3-46 Tm ! 

atti'ibuted to the exor- i 

Hunte? w'- Marae, Major Hunt, Colonel Cadell, Mr. 

S Mr.Munsie, Dr. PumeU, JVIr. 

^ Mr* El Win, and Mr. Machidyen. ! 

Shaw Stewirt inforraally with Colonel | 

members of thft about a dozen other ^ 

Sd bv^v^^St-®" December. Acoom- ^ 

and romJine? he arrived at the Club at 1-45 p.m. 

hours and a liatf. 

rtn’s ]£e in tL S Sohool-ehild- ; 

An Ses^wi pSent^3 ITi 
save die Queen. ’ ’ ^omih«P ?? cbildren sang “God 
to the Park the Prince drove 

Chief, Sir P.’Haines and""Ifis'Xr'^and Commander-in. 

nis Stan, and witnessed a general 


parade. When the jmrade w'as dismissed, the Prince returned 
to Gox-emment House thence drove to thf nssidence of 
the Commander-in-Chief, whom he honoured with his company 
at dinner. 

About 10 P.M. the Prince attended by Sir C. Staveley, drove 
along most magnificently illuminated roads to the Pier, wheio 
^0 Duke of Buckingham and a great ooncours© bfvi been aw ait¬ 
ing his aiTival to witness the illumination of the surf. Seate 
were placed for the Prince, the Governor, his family and suite, 
etc., out of reach of the spray. Southwards, where the rollers 
swept up to the roadway, rows of natives facing seawards, 
Tivith blazing torches and blue lights, lighted up an ocean of 
turbans. Masaoulah boats and catamarans lay in the rollers 
till the time came for setting fire to the liglfta, which were to 
bum in and to illuminate the water. 

To quote from Mr. Russell’s graphic description of this: — 
First there were fireworks on board the OsbqniR, Ssrapis 
and Kfdeigh . . Presently appeared from afar seawards many 

flames, dippirig and rolling amid the waves, drifting landwards 
like fire-ships. These multiplied. Occasionally li^ts flashed 
right through the rollers from the other side. Suddenly tha 
fines of back massoulah boats and catamarans from the beach 
d^hed into the surf like a squadron of cavahy. IVith the 
wildest yells they charged the serried ranks of the foam- 
crested breakers, which seemed to be moands of flame 
Men ^vij^ never see any sjwctacle more strange—nay awTuj—than 

At II P.M. the Prince attenderl a native entertainment, 
the scene of which was the railway stotion at Royapuram, 
which had been converted since the Prince’s arrival into a vast 
theatre, TO ft. x 260 ft., deeoratod with g^., epfeSoa? 3 
nehneas. Many thousands of Indians, including Chiefs and 
Europeans, were present. A deputation of native tsmtiemen 
pre^nted the Piince with an address, enclosed in an exquisite 
goW eaekot, on the top of whioh a finely-^kS’S^ 
H was late at night when the Prince returned to Government 
I House from the entertainment. 

I On the morning of Saturday, the 18th December, the Prince 
j Jove from Govenuuent House to the meet of the MaSas 
hdounds opposite the Royal ArtiUery aiess at St. Tliomas’s 
! Mount, where he arrived at 6-16 a.m. He was met by Mr 
Lodwick, the Master, and introduced to the members of the 
i present—Major Pigott, Captain Hallet, and 

■ There was a field of 60 persons awaiting the Prince’s arrival 
The morning was delightfuUy fresh and the anticipation of 
a g(^ rim was not disappointed. The old covert behind 
the Mount was drawn, and a jack liaving been found, sped 
away m fine style and made good nee of a rather lieavy Ld 
swampy county. The pace at times was exciting, but tlie 

toe ]iwk, after a seven miles run for life, was nui into and killed 
toe^nce being well up. On returning to toe Mount His Roval 
Highness took tea and was driven to Government House 
Ma^as, which was reached before noon. Among the field’ 
Wsides the memlwrs of the Committee, were Messrs. Shephard’ 

inspected the native presents, wliich 
^ co3npound of Government House. 

, evenmg of 18th December the Prince left Madnui 

for Laloutta by the fScrapig, a distinguished gathering boina 
** the landing stage to bid him farewell. * 

Madras xTfrtt(.—A public meeting of the citizenBof Madraa 
uos held at the Victoria Hall yesterday evening to concert 
measures to accord a fitting reception to Their Royal HighnM«» 






the Prinoe and Pmceae of Wales, on the occasion of their visit j 
to this city. « I 

'Ehe Sheriff read the notice convening the meeting, and j 
declared it open. : 

The Hoo’ble Mr. H. A, Sim, in proposing that the Hon’ble j 
Sir S. Sahramania Iyer do take the chair, said:— 

We need a very special Chairman hem to-night. We ■ 
are met to consider how best we may welcome the son of our j 
Sovereign and the heir to liis Throne; and though, on such 
a subject, here in this old and loyal Presidency of Madras, 
there can be no possibility of discord, I am sure we all feel : 
that on a special occasion, on an ocoasicm which will - ap^teal 
80 stror^ly to the traditional loyalty of this land, we should 
place in the chair one who in himself will visibly embody the ■ 
sentiments we feel to-day; one who in the universal regard 
which he inspires will represent that unanimity which now ; 
inspires us ; and one who by the high rank and station which 
he holds will suggest the honour we wish to pay onr future 
Sovereign. We ^ire fortunate in 6nding such a one ready 
to our hand, and I will ask you, therefore, to allow me, without 
further words, to prO'poee him to you as your Cliairman of 
this evening. I propose the Officiating C'hief Justice of Madras, 
the Hon'ble iSir Subramania Iyer. 

The resolution w'as seconded by tJie Raja of Venkatagiri, 
and carried. 

The Hon’ble Sir S. Subramania Iyer, having «»ken the 
chair amidst applaiuie, addressed the meeting as follows 

Gentlemen,—As you have already been informed the busi¬ 
ness of this meeting is that we may in due time concert mea¬ 
sures for giving a fitting reception to Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales during. their forthcommg 
visit to this city. Even if the visit were prompted by eunosity 
alone cm the part of our Royal visitors, it would he our bounden 
duty to give them a most hearty welcome. But this is not 
a mere pleasure trip, it is not for the mere purpose of sight¬ 
seeing that Their Royal Highnesses are coming to^ India. 
It was, as you know, her late Majesty the Queen Empress 
Victoria, of beloved memory, who, if I may say so, introduced 
the custom of the Heir-Apparent to the British Throne visiting 
this part of the British Empire. Considering the dwp intor^t 
which she always took in this country and its inhabitanfl, 
and in directing her dear son to go to India she had, I believe, 
special objects in view. The tour in India .was, I believe, 
made partly cat the recommendation of Lord Canning, me 
of India’s wisest Viceroys, while he was still in India. Vou 
may, therefore, take it for grtmted that the visit of the Hh-ince 
of Wales to India was projected on those grounds of states* 
manship and keen political insight which over attended Her 
Majesty’s glorious rule. The visit had a twdfold object so 
far asT understand. One was to give to die many hundred 
millions of Her Majasty’s Indian subjects an opport^ty of 
seeing with their own eyes, on their own native soil, their future 
Sovereign, and of testafying to their loyalty, devotion and 
attachment fo the British C^wn, under which the inhabitants 
of this country live in the enjoyment of peace and prOsjj^rity, ai^ 
security and justic© unknown to their predecessors in historic 
times, said nnexampled in the annals of the Government of 
diverse races by a nation alien to them. 

Great lilterest is taken hy the people of this country-in 
seeing and knowing their Soveriegn, or their fufcuiu Soverei^. 
In illustration of that 1 may refer to certain remarks which 
the author of the semi-official account of the tour of 1876-76, 
made with reference to the time when our present Emperor, 
in his capacity as Trinee of Wales, entered .the City of Bomb^— 
‘‘ I anfnot sure if I have seen him aftef all,” exclaiided a Cnief 
at Bombay, “and I have traveUerl 600 miles merely to get 
a look at the Shahtadah 1 ” Another Chief said to the Minis¬ 


ter of a Native State„ 'rhink yi'hat a way I have come to 
see the Prince! Think what dlatancea we have journeyed, 

: and yet we are only permitted to gaze on his fswe foF a moment! ’ ’ 
“Very true, ” replied the Minister, “but just think what 
a way the Prince has come to see you! ” This ol)8ervation 
of the Minister implied not only the truer appreciation of the 
situation, but pointed to the other object which was kept in 
view when the tour was projeoted. No one needs to be told 
of the value of the eye, with its .quick observation, in assisting 
the other faculties in the acquisition of knowledge, and 
of its power to impress the mind. Even the most patient 
study of the recorded descriptions of a country and its people, 
prepared by experts, could not produce the same impression 
that an actual stay, even for a short time, in the country, amidst 
the people would. It is to give to the future Sovereign 
of India an ocular knowledge of the country and its people, 
so far as circumstances permit, that the tour was project^l ; 
the object also being to ensure to. us the many advantages 
Which direct knowledge on the part of the Sovereign is sure 
to produce. 

1 Following the wise precedent set by his august raotber, 

^ our Emperor has thought fit to command the Heir-Apparent 
to oome to India. You will thus see tiiat in coming hejre at the 
Royal behest, Their Iloyal Highnesses are only discharging the 
high duly that has been l.aid upon them. It is therefore abso;^ 
lately incumbent upon every one to make the welcome that we 
i give them the Ireartiest and the warmest that it is in our 
power to give. The subject is one that does not require any 
strenuous appeal to evoke the utmost enthusiasm throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. If any such appeal is neoes- 
I sary, I may say that it will be supplied by the eloquent speeches 
i of the gentlemen who are to follow me. There is one more 

■ matter to which Fmay refer. It is not our intention, in organ- 
iaing this meeting, in any way to interfere with other bodies, 
such as the Oorporation of the city, the Senate of the Uni¬ 
versity or any others, from showing their loyalty in a way 
that seems best suited to their purposes and circumdtanees. 
Our object is to try to make the reception a united one of the 
people of the whole Presidency including, of course, the 
inhabitoats of Madras. In this we only wish to follow the 
precedent set on the last occasion, when I see from the address 
that it was preserited on behalf of the city of Madras and the 

-inhabitants of the Presidency of Madras, presented, if I may 
' say so, with prefect propriety by the official head of the 
Oorporation of the Capital CSty. {Oheers^) 

There is one word more before I call upon the gentleman 
who is entrusted with the moving of the first rt^solution. 
With reference to how we acquitted ourselves on the last occa¬ 
sion, the writer of the semi-official ^account to which I have 

already referred, has recorded, 

“ Though there was no lack of oourtesy and kindness m 
all these Eastern lands, yet it is but just to say thatithe reception 
given by Madras could never be forgotten and will* be remem- 
bered for ever as one of the most ^pleasant memories bf the 
Prince’s tour,” It is needless to say that on this occasion 
also w© shall, I have not the sUghtest dotiht, acquit ourselves 
with equal credit. (Applause.) I feel extremely honoured at 
i the prominent position which you have been kind enough 
to assign to me to-day, and I am naturally reminded of the 
position—humbler it is true, but yet one of much distinction— 
I occunied thirty years ago, when I was”allowed by the kmdneaa 
, of^e of dWfeom which I cmc to picaohl 

to our Emperor—then the Pripce of Wales—the adtfress voted 

■ by the people of the district in the anoint capital of Madura, 
i TOs is a stroke of good fortune for which I am very much 
; obliged to you. With these few words I now call upon the 

Hmi’blo Mr, Yotke to move the first resolution. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Yoike moved the followto^ resolution :— 

“ That the citizens of the Presidency of Madras resolve 
to present on address in a suitable casket do Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales and to give them » 
public entcftairiment on the occasion of their visit, to Madras. 

In doing so he said :rt- ^ 

Sir Subraroania Iyer and Gentlemen.—The resolution 
which X have the honour to propose will commend itself, 
pective of anything I can say, to all who. are fond of tins 
Presidency, and, would, -therefore, wish that it should come to 
the front to properly' fulfil its public duty whenever a call 
comes to it. In this case, Madras, as the capital city, has 
to speak for the Presidency as a whole on the occasion-of 
the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to this out-lying portion of the Empire. It is, 
obviously- meet and proper, and in accordance with time- 
honoured custom, that on suoh an ■ occasion we shoulcl 
greet Their Royal Highnesses with an address of welcome, 
properlj' casketed, to assure them of the love and loyalty ^felt 
by Madras towards the Royal House under whose beneficent | 
rule we are enjoying the great blessings of peace and 
prosperity. Our King-Emperot'® self-eamed proud^ title of 
Edward the Peace-maker sufficiently indicates a chief source 
and guarantee of the first of these blessings, while the second 
is surely founded upon the full measure of individual liberty 
enjoyed by us all under just laws impartially administered. 
Ondoubtedly, with those prime needs secured as a basis, any 
country ought to prosper, and, if we wish to realise that we 
are doing so, we have only to compare the Madras and India 
of'to-day wdth the Madras and India of 1876, when we last 
had the honour of a vMX from a Prince of Wales. If we make 
that comparison, we shall find, I think, abundant evidence 
that, in spite of oocasional seta-back from drought or disease, 
surely, if slowly, an edifice of material prosperity is .being 
built up around us worthy of its foundations. 

In agiicttlture we can point to an enormous increase of 
production, thanks chiefly to the extension of irrigatiom^ not 
only under daring projects such 'las completed at the Periyar, 
as sanctioned in the Punjab, and as contemplated on the 
IXingabudra and elsewhere ; but also, consequent on the better 
preservation of tanks and minor channels, throughout the 
country, under the watchful eare of Government. In Industry, 
we can see a marked increase in the number and size of mills, 
factories and presses in coimection with all sorts of products. 
While, among new indnatries, I may mention mining, which 
30 years ago was practically non-exietent, but is now an estab¬ 
lished, flourishing industry, producing gold, coal, manganese 
and other minerals on a lai’ge and increasing scale. This 
pro&uc,tive activity is supported by the growth of banking, 
both European and Indian, and by the increase of transport 
facilities, by tramways and railways in all parts of the country. 
Iheir ever-increasing earnings, no less than the enormous 
growth of India’s import and export trade, evidence her progress 
and prosperity, during the period under review. 1 will not 
trouble you with actual figures, they are accessible to whoever 
will look into the trade statistics annually published, Reference 
to import® and exports naturally brings me to the subject 
of the main sea-gate of our Presidency, the Madras Harbour, 
and it is interesting to recall that its first stone was laid just 
30 years ago by the then Prince of Wales, our pmsent King- 
Emperor. The vicissitudes through which it has since pass^ 
are common Icnowledge, so that I need not partiicularly refer 
to^ them. Suffice it to say that, if it has gi'eatly suffered from 
mistakes, well, it is easy to be wise after the event. However, 
thanks to Government taking a generous, broad-minded view 
of the case, Madra,® has been relieved of most of the loss con* 
sequent oh pe.st mistakes, and-1 may say that I fully sliare 


the opinion now - generally held by expert and lajTnan alike, 
that the plaps as now finally decided on for the completion 
of our Harbour ar^ humanly speaking, bound to ptove success¬ 
ful ; so assuring us at no distant date landing tuid shipping 
facilitieB never yet. known on this coa^t. 'rh© effect of this may 
be far-rejBC'hing d it results, and it well may, in. placing Madras 
pmctioaliy, as geographically she should be, on the mail route 
between Europe and- the Straits Settlements and further 
East. Should that happen, a great impetus ou(^t to be given the 
development of- Madras, since it would thmi be on one of 
the high-roads 'of the wrorld instead of up a side alley, so to 
speak. Out trade with the Straits Settlements, Java and Japan 
is already an increasing one, and we may reasonably hope that 
closer relations in that directiem wiU be favoured by oui 
happy alliance with Japan. 

Now, I would like to say a word on that alliance, which I 
consider is one of the most epoch-marking evente of late years, 
•It is of special significance to us in Indio, as demoiLVtcatmg 
or emphasising the fact that even wide differences of race 
need be no barrier to voluntary, deliberate, joint action where 
there is essential community of interests. No one can doubt, 
who Studies the history of India and the history of the Biitibl* 
•Empire, thaf essentially their interests are now identical. That 
fact becomes clearer and clearer if we study the history of 
Russia, of Finland, of P’oland and of Central Asia. That study 
makes one realise that the dangers which Japan is at present 
so bravely fa 9 mg'are^practically those from which India is 
now only protected by h^r connection with the British Empire- 
To strengthen idiairc<mheotion, and tlius fortify the Empire 
against possible risk of shame to England and misery to India, 
should, therefore, be the object of every one of us, and this 
object we -can best attain by fostering our sense of patriotism, 
of Imperial patriotism, -by every means in our power. Japan 
here tots ua d fine example, which w'e cannot too closely follow. 
Her "national strength has been declared to arise i^m her 
people’s reverence for great men and great things, due, it is 
declared b/ cme who .knotes them w'cU, to their being carefnlly 
©ducated'.from t|ieir e,acliest youth in principles of honour, 
duty, kindness aiid," above all, of patriotism. Gentlemen, 
.may w'e cultivate and develop oiw Imperiabstrength on noble 
e^cational linb® like those. May our imited admiration for 
our gailarit ffir Eaateiia allies strengthen the bonds of sympathy 
between Ehst and-WeBtr—between India and England- They 
are parts of a gru|»d Empire presided over by one whose tactful 
ability to fuijh^r the best intereste of the Empire p-ove him 
a worthy succe^ior to his great and beloved mother, our first 
Queen-Emprees. Let us now foster and proclaim our Iniperial 
patriotisni by assuring his son, our future King-Emperor, 
and his Royal spouse, that we IPjimlly love their family, that 
we deeply value the Imperial tie which theii’' visit signalises, 
and rejoice in being members of the fretsat, the greatest,, tlw 
most glorious Empire that this world has ever known. 

Rai Bahadur P. x^nanda Charlu in seconding the resolu¬ 
tion, said that Hindus were a Sovereign-loving people (Gkcera) 
i They were so by tradition^ they were so by their rdigion, 

■ they were bo by the teachings of their forefathers, ajid they 
j were so by the deep-seated instincts in them. Ihat being so. 
j it became their duty, their paramount duty, to welcome, 
in a fitting manner, their future Sovereign. He was the 
: son of their present ^vereign and the grandson of one of the 
! best Sovereigns who ever reigned, and on the patenud side 
I also, a grandson of one who inspired his sou with Sovereign 
advice so far as (his coiuitry was ooucerued. Prom Queen 
j Victoria downwards they had had kindness. She began it, 
her son their present King promised it, and they hoped it would 
bo continued in the degree in which it had been piomiaed 
i by their future Sovereign. There waa no doubt it would be, 
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and it ought to be. So far with regard to according a welcome 
to the Piince ; but there was the Princess also. In this country 
custom always gave precedence to the lady liefore the lord. 
Ht was therefore their duty to welcome not only the Prince 
but equally, if not more warmly, the Princess. Both of them 
would be here in our midst very soon. He hoped and trusted 
that when the Prince and Princess of Wales went away 
» the historian would say that Madras had given them that warm 
and enthusiastic reception which, as had been referred to by 
the Chairman, had been recorded of the time when their present 
Sovereign visited Madras as the Prince of Wales. With these 
words he had very great pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Mahomed Sahib Bahadur, in 
supporting the resolution .said :— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,.—I consider it a great ■ 
honour to associate myself with this resolution. On an occasion 
like this, when we ore about to resolve that a loyal and res¬ 
pectful address of welcome be presented to Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales on behalf of this ■ 
presidency, it is fitting that I should be permitted to recall : 
the close j)erfional relations that have existed between the j 
feoyal Family on the one hand, and the people of this country I 
on the other, ^ince India passed to the Crown in (1868). Her { 
late Majesty the Queen Empress Victoria, of revered and beloved 
memory, took the most kindly and sympathetio interest in [ 
India and its people; the very first blessing which Her late j 
Majesty was generously pleased to confer on this country 
being, as you all know, the famous Proclamation. Her Majesty j 
learned the Hindustani language on purpose to read and write ( 
it, and her Indian attendants were her moat trusted servants, j 
When Hia Majesty the King-Emperoir, then Prince of Wales, | 
visited India 30 years agO', Rie proposal had the cordial approval | 
of his illxistrions mother. Those of us who can recollect the ‘ 
Royal visit of 1875 will easily recall the extraordinary display ! 
of loyal enthusiasm that was tiven w^tnl^ased. I^ator on, j 
more direct relations were established between the Royal Family 
afad this country, when His Royal Highness the Duke of ‘ 
Connaught came out as a soldier to India, and was appointed' \ 
to the Meerut Command in the eighties. Subsequently, the . 
Duke was appointed Commander-in-fSiief of the Bombay Army, { 
and he made many Indian friends, by whom he is still remen%- ; 
bered with sincere loyalty and admiration. At the great Corona- i 
rion Durbar held at Delhi, the King-Emperor was gracioimly j 
pieced to depute his brother, the Duke of CJonnaught, to be | 
present as his direct representative, besides his official represents- * 
tive His Excellency the Viceroy. And now, the great honour ■ 
that this country had in 1875 is alwut to be repeated. Next to | 
the King and nearest to the Throne shmds the Prince of Wales, | 
the Heir-Apparent to the vast, worldwide and mighty British i 
Empire, and, as we all know. His Royal Highness will visit ! 
India in the coming winter. It would bo 8U|)orfluou8 for mo to say i 
how joyfully this news has been receiv^ in India, and how : 
movements have been set on foot at every place Their Royal | 
Highnesses are likely to visit to give them a suitable reception 
It is but meet and proper tliat we should also receive Their ; 
Royal Highnesses in a manner befitting their exalted position, | 
and 1 would therefore strongly support the resolution now j 
before you, and 1 am quite certain that it will bo carried with ! 
great enthusiasm, 1 

The resolution was put to the Meeting and carried unani¬ 
mously. i. 

Mr. Eardley Norton projxwed 

“ That a general committee, with iJower to add to their 
number and to form sn executive committee, be appointed to 
frame fte address and" to make all the necessary arrange¬ 
ments io connection with the reception, and for the entertam- 
ment to Their Royal Highne8.se.s and to collect subscriptions.” 


[A full list of the members of this committee will appear 
in Monday’s issue.] 

The speaker said that it was felicitious and appropriate 
that their President at that night’s meeting, for the purpose 
of making arrangements for welcoming the son, should bo the 
same pemon who .30 years ago had presented the father with 
an address of welcome at Madura. During that period of 30 
years they had been also able to witness a very appropriate 
and singular rise in'his own fortune*, and although the same 
peiwon was there to welcome the son as had oveloomed the 
father, still, he now filled a far more distinguished position, 
by virtue of liis eminence, than he did 30 years ago. It was 
not necessary for him to say much on the resolution. The 
previous speakers had dewlt on the many excellances of the 
Royal Prince, in colours which would stand the test of time 
and truth. Before be proceeded to read out the names of the 
Committee he would like to make a reference to three points 
which seemed to him to require some special stress, and to 
afford special reasons why they in Madras should offer a genuine, 
hearty and well thought-out welcome to the Prince of Wales. 
Casting their eyes back over a short number of years they 
could recollect that the Prince was the grandson of that gracious 
Queen who, in her long and historic teign, had earned for 
herself the special gratitude, not only of her Indian subjects, 
but of every Englishman who believed in her wise and generous 
adminstration—of that great Queen who had given them the 
great Proclamation of 1858, which was a piece of statesmanship 
all the more laudable and valuable because it had been given 
to them without any request on their part, and had come to 
them immediately after the stress and horrors of the Mutiny. 
There had then been a school of statesmen who believed that 
clemency was not the proper thing for the natives of the country. 
She did not accept that theory, but placed her seal upon the 
CJharter of their liberties, which would serve to keep her memoiy 
fresh and green in their minds. Another circumstancp which 
was specially connected with the approaching visit, was the 
fact that the Prince’s father. His Gracious Majesty the King- 
Emperbr, had earned for himself the na me of ‘ ‘ The Pacificator ’ ■ 
of the Continent, if not of the whole world, and at the present 
moment—-in fact ever since he ascended the British throne— 
he had been engaged iU the great triumphs and festivities of 
peace, going through the Continent and elsewhere, everywhere 
Peking to brush aside the horrors of war and to prove that the 
happiness of mankind could be liest aoheived by kindness, by 
peace and the arte of peace. Those among them who Ijelieved 
that the triumphs of peace were not less glorious than the victories 
of war would strongly echo the wish that the Pnnoe of W^ales 
would agree with the present King when, in the fulneas of time, 
he came to ascend the Throne, that the wisest, most prudent 
.and abiding course of working in this world was to try to foster 
a feeling of good will between nation and nation, and thus to < 
attempt to keep them bound together in eternal chains of 
goodwill and love. There was one other circumstance which 
also made a special welcome to the Princess of 
more important. She had made herself most distinguished, 
most beloved, and had endeared herself to* all by her personal 
graces and charm. She hod done much to consolidate good-will 
in her capacity as the daughter of a great Sea-King, and hsul 
bound together in the bonds of fraternity and good-feeling, 
the English and many of thq. other nations of the Gontinent. 
The Prinoo of Wales was already bounaxowalkin the footsteps of 
his father. They ought to receive him and offer him a most hearty 
welcome, and they could give expression to no more suitable or 
loyal parting wish than that he should, as ho had inherited them 
in the fulness of his own time, endeavour to carry out the 
duties sketched for him alike by his grandfather, f ather and 
mother. 
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Mr* Norton then referreid to the lar^e B the Com¬ 

mittee and pointed put that as members of the Committee they 
would soon be called upon and were bound to oontributei towards 
- the expenses of the reception. They would require a very large 
sum of money. In 1875 members of the Committee wore 
divided into two classes. A full blown committee member paid 
Rs. 60 and had special privileges of admission to all plaoea 
and fmctions, and one who paid Rs. 25 had fewer privileges 
but it" was open to such to , pay Rs. 50 and be trar^ferred to 
the higher, class/If some ,such scheme -v^as adopted again, 
there would be a desirable, spirit of emulation amongst mem¬ 
bers of the Committee nreat^d. If a fitting reception was to be 
given they would have to be extremely generous with their 
subscriptions. There were three groat souroes of raising money. 
The non-official Members of the Legislative Council, by virtue 
of their position, would have to give very large subscriptions; 
the second source was the mercantile commtinity, and the 
tliird the Vakils, who also should all contribute liberally. He 
had no doubt that in due course an executive committee 
would be appointed, and that it would appoint a Secretary, 
but he would suggest that Mr. P. M. Sivagnana Moodellior 
bo appointed Secretary to the Committee. 

Raja Sir Savalay Ramaswamy Moodelliar seconded the 
resohition. 

The Hpn’ble Mr. C. Muthukumaraswamy Moodelliar, in 
supporting the xesolutioh, said that the Rajah and 
Zamindars talked of organising a separate entertainment to 
Their Royal Highnesses. He hoped that they would give up 
that idea and join the rest, of the PTOidency. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried, nem con. 

Mr. H. K. Beauchamp proposed a vote of thanks to Sir 
S. Snbramania lyet for presiding, which was seconded by 
the Hon’ble JMr. V. C. Desika Chariar, and carried. 

A subscription list was opened in the room and a suni of 
Rs. 4,000 was promised. 

Fioneer.-^It is expected, we understand, that tlie work 
on the Altaliabad Victoria Memoriar wiU b»- completed before 
the beginning of next cold weather* The i^iithorities had hoped 
tliat His Royal Highness the Prince'of "Wales n^ouiclHbe able to 
, unveil the statue, but it appears that it has been definitely 
decided not to include Allahabad in the programme of the 
Royal tour. 

27th May 1906. 

Madras l/a;7.—The pilblic meeting at the Victoria. Hall 
yesterday evening to concert measures for according a fitting 
reception to Thier Royal Highnesapa the Pnnoo and Princess of 
Wales on the occasion of their visit to Madras next January was 
in every way a stiocess, and. augurs well for the success of the- 
reception cereraohies themselves in due oourae. In the absence of 
His Excellency tlie Oovemor it fell to the lot of'the next person 
m the official precedence list, the Officiating Chief Jtistioo, Sir 
c .^ubmmailia Iyer, to preside at the meeting, and right worthily 
■md. no fulfil his duties. Ia*iW 9 oouaection it is interesting tovoeau 
ttie facttlmt it was the proud privilege of Mr. S-.,Suhi^mftnia Iyer 
then was) to present the address from the second city of 
_ e residency, Madura, on the occasion of the visit of the present 
lung.Emt>eror thirty years ago. The resolutions that were 
proposed and passed at yesterday’s meeting were, it will be seatv 
-o a more or less formal character, and they werQ moved and 
^nded m eloquent speeches by the Hon’hle Mt, A. J. Yorko, 

®»rdley Norton, the Hon’ble Nawab 
g^ed Mahomed Sahib, and others. The real work of organising 
the iweption and entertainment of Their Royal Highnesses, of 
f»Uecting subscriptions end of devising ways and means, will be 
done by rile Comfiuttee, or rather by the Exwitive Committee, 
w 1C wi 1 have to lie appointed. Of one thing we may be sure, 
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namely, that no'effort will be spared to give a most loyiil, hearty 
and impressive reception to Their Royal Highnesses. As Sir 
S. Subramania Iyer remarked, the writer of the official account 
of the Royal visit of 1875, bore special testimdny to riie impres¬ 
siveness of the reception and celebrations in Madras; and there is 
every reason to hope that Madras will acquit herself with equal, 
credit on this occasion. It is not necessary now to suggrsjt the 
different forms that might be given to the oelobrations,! as tlieso 
will be proposed and considered in due course by the Committee ; 
but we would suggest that special and separate m’^iasures should 
be taken by the ladies, European and Indian, of Madras to give 
Her Royal Highness the Prinoei^ of Walesa women’s 
welcome. In Bombay the ladies have already made a move 
in this direction. 

Madras Mail. —Sir,—In your account of His Majesty’s 
visit to Madras thirty years ago you do not mention the function 
at Peramboro, of which I had special charge, and on whidi tlie 
Madras Railway Company spent much money. At this time, this 
arrangement to give the Royal paitj”^ their early tea quietly 
just outside Perambore before they entered Madias officially 
was thought a great deal of, as the party could not otherwise 
have obtained refreshment until they got to Government House, 
the hour fixed for arrival there being so late iij the morning. 
The Royal train from Erode arrived at Perambore at about 
6 A.M. Out in the open, nearly opposite to the Locomotive 
Superintendent’-s house on one side and the. Railway Perambore 
Works on the other; a special temporary platform was erected 
next to the main lino. On this platform early tea wm provided; 
the tea tables were famished with the best silver plate, crockery, 
glass, and linen procurable. ’Hie tables were covered with 
cakes and other good things of a quality fit for a King, and it was- 
here in the cool of the morning, and away from the throng, 
that the Noble Lords and others who accompanied His Majesty 
had their early morning meal. His Majesty the King had his tea 
in the carriage and thus it happened that it was thefin?]^ “ Madras 
Man” who saw and greeted His Majesty on hi.s entering Madra-s. ' 
If His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales again reache.s Madras 
by train, a similar arrangement may have to be fhado again 

- '28™ May 1905. 

^ Pioneer.—Brigadier-General Stuart Bcatson, who has been 
.sent homo on special duty in conneotiou with the Royal 
tour in India, will return early in July, and various arrangements 
for the visits.of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Nat ive States 
can then be proceeded wdth. It is tho preliminary work m thesp 
cases that is of most importance, for a tour runs smoothly 
when every detail has carefully been planned out beforehand. 
The roceprion which Their Royal Highnesses will get at the hands 
of the Chiefs honoured with visits are certain to he- of a princely/- ’ 
kind, both as regards peremonies and the. lighter fuuctioiia 
oonneoted with a Royal tour, in soms instances sport, in (lie 
nature of big-game shooting; will be an item in the programme, 
and the arrangements for tjii^ rails* lie completed well in advance 
The shoot in thp Nepal Tetai will, in particular, be made one 
that should prove a record -in every way. * 

Banffoon Oaz€Ue.-~-W‘e ai'e enabled to state that Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales will arrive 
in'Rangoon on Junuary Llth remain here for thi-ee days and 
in Mandalay for two days, retuniing to Rangoon by river and 
embarkii^ from here 'on the Memipn. 

Hinditr—On the motion of Mr. Sivagnana MiKlal|.i,r, second¬ 
ed by Mr. W. S. Venkataramanjulu Naidu, the (iSrporatipn 
resolved to present an address of welcome U> Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales on their arrival at 
Madras. The Corporation also sdnetioned a sum of Rs. 
for the preparation of the casket and the atldtess, and a Com¬ 
mittee, consisting of the following Commissioners, wasappointorl 










t«) draft the addreaa and to choose the casket :—Mr. N. Sob- 
r^manj’-am, Hr. W. S. Venkatramanjulu JNaidu, Mr. W, Ure, 
and the I^^ident. 

, The meeting then terminated. 

• 81st Mat 1906. 

* Civil and Military Oazetk —It has been decided that such 
* public bodies as may be accorded the honotir of addressing 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
during the Royal tour in India can present ceremonial gifts, 
Rangoov. Gazette —meeting was held at the Town Hall 
yesterday evening, with Mr. Harvey Adamson in the Chair , 
for the purpose of making preJiminarj’ arrangements for the , 
reception of the Prince and Princess of Wales. There were j 
present some Government officials and the leading members i 
of the mercantile community of Rangoon. Amongst other , 
proposals, Illumination, Addr^, Finance and Entertainment | 
Committees were suggested. A list of P2(l members was drawn , 
up comprising representatives of the various communities 
in town, who aie to be asked to co-operate in the scheme. It 
was proposed to have a boll on one of the two evenings to be 
spent by the Royal Visitors at Government House. The Gym- j 
khana Club, the Pegu Oub, the Boat Club, and other public 
bodies are to be asked to co-operate in making the reception a 
fitting one. The draft resolutions are to be submitted to the 
public meeting to he held at the Jubilee Hall on the 16th June, 
when definite proposals will be recorded to give Their Royal 
Highnesses fitting reception in Jwiuary next. 

Tst JrNS 1905. 

Madras Mail—At the conclusion of the Municipal Meeting 
this morning there was some informal discussion in regard 
to the proposed visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Bangalore early next year, and in 
this conne8tion the advisability of having the Queen Victoria 
Statue unveiled by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
was discussed. It was thought to defer the matter to a f 
general meeting of the subscribers to the statue. 

Pioneer —At a meeting of the Corporation of Madras 
held on 29th May, tlie Commissioners passed a resolution to 
present, in a suitable casket, an address of welcome on behalf 
of the city to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of "Wales on the occasion of their visit next January. This will 
be separate from and in addition to the combined address 
to be presented on behalf of the people of the Presidency town 
and of the Presidency generally, arranged at a public meeting 
a few days ago. 

Unit^ India and Motive States —WTien Emperor Edward 
in his capacity as Prince of Wales enters the city of Bombay 
it would seem some one of the ‘Chiefs said * I have seen him 
after aU.’ Another ‘ Chief is said to have remarked ‘ I have travel¬ 
led 600 miles merely to get a glance at the Shazada.’ Who could 
be these ‘ Chiefs ’ that bad travelled 600 miles? Within 600 
miles of Bombay we have none of the ‘ tribes ’ and ‘clans’ who 
have their ‘Chiefs.’ Sorely the Kathiawar Princes caninot be 
designated Chiefs by us Indians? 

2in) June 1906. 

Jmrita Bazar Patriha>—'We are given to understand that 
^ an influential committee has been formed to make arrange¬ 
ments for the proposed meeting at the Town Fall to consi^r 
/ the steps to be taken to accord a reception to Their Royal High- 
news the Prince and Princess of Wales on their approacliing 
visit to Caleutta. The meeting wUl take place on Saturday, 
the 1st of tluly^ under the ehairmaiuffiip of His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor. We wish His Honour had nothing to do 




i with the movement, for his connection with it would go in 
j officializing it in a measure and robbing it of its purely popular- 
j character. But since it has been settled that His Honour would 
I preside at the meeting, all we have to urge is, as we have done 
more than once, that the funds raised in this connection be not 
spent on mere tamashas, but be utilized for some useful and 
permanent public works which will be more fitting to per¬ 
petuate the advent of the Prince to this country than mere 
^fisplaj^s. 

The Englishman. —The following is the latest revised pro¬ 
gramme of the tour of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales :— 

Arrive in Bombay, November 9th (afternoon). 

Bombay, November 6th—14th. 

Indore, Novemlxjr 15th—17th. 

Udaipur, November 18th—20th. 

Jaipur, November 21st—23rd. 

Bikauir, November 24th—27th. 

Lahore, November 28th—Ifecember Ist. 

Peshawar, December 2ad — 4th. 

Manoeuvres near Rawalpindi, December 6th-"8th. 

Jammu, December 9th—-lOth. 

Amritsar, December llth. 

Delhi, Dwember 12th—loth. 

Agra, December 16th—19th. 

Gwalidr, December 20th—25th. 

Lucknow, December 26th—28th. 

Calctttta,December 29th — Januaiy 6th. 

Darjeelmg, January 7th—8th. 

Calcutta, Jantiary 9th. 

On boardsliip, January 10th~12th. 

Rangoon, January 13th—I5th. 

Mandalay, January 16th—18th. ^ 

On river, January 19th—20th, 

Rangoon, January 2l8t. 

On boardship, January 22nd—23rd. 

Mawlras, January 24th—28th. , 

ilysore, January 29th—^February 4t}i. ,, . 

Bangalore, February 6th—7th. „ % 

Hyderabad, February 8th — 15th. 

' In train, Febniaty 16th. 

Ellora, February 17th. 

Benares, February 19th—20fch. 

Nepal, February 2l8t — March 4tb. 

Aligarh, March 6th. i > 

Simla, March 7th—9th. 

In train, March 10th—llth. 

Quetta, March 12th^ — 16th, 

Karachi, March 17th—19th. 

Depart from Karachi, March 19th. 

Englishman.-^n the occasion of the visit of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
Calcutta during the coming winter, the Corporation, besides 
presenting an address of welcome in a casket, will preserrt 
the Princess with a very rare and val^iable coloured pearl 
necklace. The necklace has been selected at a cost of 
£1JXK) by a special committee of the Corporation from the 
CJoIlection of the Dholpore State Jewels. I understand that 
an assurance has been received that the gift will be accepted. 
A Special Committee will be appoint^ at Wednesday’s roeofc* 
ing of the Corporation to draft the address of welcome. 

8th JtTNic 1906. 

Advocate of India. — We arc sure the proposal about 
requesting His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to 
open the Congress Exhibition has simply to be thought 
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a little oahnly to be pronoxmcecl out of court. Hia High¬ 
ness will not be at Benares in December, Hia Royal 
Highness does indeed come with the set purpose of seeing 
with bis own eyes the wonderful land of India and knowing 
a httlo of Indian art and civilisation, and the ostensible object 
of getting firsthand knowledge of India and her people under 
Wt^tem civilisation. While the glories of British Rule and 
the gaudiness of Indian Prinoes and Chiefs shall dazzle his 
royal eyes, this will be no occasion for “the feast of reason 
and flow of soul!” The best thing for the Congress to do is 
to join the popular movement of giving a hearty welcome 
to the Royal guests. This can be done by a message from 
the President. The welcome from the Congress will surely 
be an all-India affair and much more representative than any 
that may be organised in any Presidency Town. 

AdvoccUe of /ndia.—The Prince and Princess of Wales are now 
'bard working students of Indian subjects. We are told both 
have studied a good deal of literature about India and its people ; 
they are having free conversations In England with people who 
kno^w tlie country. This secondhand knowledge they mean to 
verify on the spot during their sojourn in the cold 
weather. As to the sights that they wish to see, we are told, 
the North-West Frontier has a strange fascination for the 
Prince, ecjually with all members of the royal family, perhaps, 
in the case Prince George, because of its unlikeliness in craggy 
undulations, sandy dunes and narrow files offering a varied 
hue under the rising or the setting sun to the extensive even 
waste of blue waters not yielding to a variety of scenes in morn¬ 
ing or evening,—the erstwhile home of the royal ‘ salt. ’ Agra, 
Delhi, Lucknow, and other historic towns will satisfy the areh- 
ffiological and antiquarian curiosity of the guests. The 

laying of the foundation-stone of the Victoria Memorial 
in Calcutta and the manoeavres near Delhi will be the great 
events of the tour. Tiie wish of the Prince to see something 
of the hfe of the Indian sepoy will be gratified by a few visits 
to some cantonments. But what about the set purpose of 
the tour as given out—to learn something about the life, hopes 
and fears, aims and ambitions of the varied races inhabiting 
India and Burma f In the tumult and hurry of the events— 
receptions and levies ; dinners and Durbars—-we are almost 
sure Their Royal ffighnesses will have to be contented 
with being practically mere dumb shows or speaking the 
Anglo-Indian official mind and hearing apke-tmste Indians 
but never Indians of independent but responsible views on 
matters affecting the interests of India and her people. Is 
it too much to hope that Their Royal Highnesses should study 
at least the Report of the last Indian National Congress ? 
Let Sir Pherozeshah Mehta make a present of a copy to each 
of Their Royal Highnesses before they le8,ve the English 
shores. 

Madras i/aiZ.-—As it is nearly thirty-five years .since 
the late Duke of Sase-Coburg, better known as Prince Alfred, 
Duke of Edinburgh, visited Madras, it may interest many 
of our readers to learn something of the treatment that he 
met with here, especially as we are shortly to have a visit from 
another Royal personage, his nephew, the present Prince of 
Wales. 

He arrived at Calcutta in H.M.S. Galatea, of which he 
was the Commander, towards the end of February 1870, and 
proceeded by way of the North-West Provinces to Bombay, 
where he embarked in the British India Steam Navigation 
^mpany’s steamerjDeccan, and steamed down the West Coast to 
received by the Hon’ble Mr. R. S. Ellis, 
C.^, Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras; Mr.A. 
McCallum Webster, Collector of MalabarColonel Fordyoe, 
Mihtery Secretary to the Governor ; Mr. R. B. Elwin. Agent 
and Manager of the Madras Rahway; Mr. H. E. Church, Traffic 


Manager ; Mr. W. J. Collinson, Locomotive Superiniondent, and 
Mr. G. K. Winter, Telegraph Engineer—all of whem are now 
dead—as well as by Major (now General),!. H. M. SKaw-Stewart, 
Consulting Engineer, and others. Ho was conveyed in a special 
train, in which he occupied the Governor ’h saloon to Roya- 
puram, where he arrived at 6-30 on the morning of Tuesday,, 
the 25th March. He was cordially greeted there by Lord 
Napier, the Governor of Madras, and Lady Napier, as well 
as by M. Boutemps. Governor of Pondicherry (a godson of 
the Emperor Napoleon III), and the Maharaja of Travancore. 
The Guard of Honour was under the orders of Major-General 
Sir Rowland Smythe, K.C.B,, an Aliwal hero, who commanded 
what was then the Centre Division of the !>ladcaB Army. 

The Duke made a State entry into Madras, and was aecom 
panied, among others, by the Members of the Executive and 
Legislative Councils, the Judges of the High Court, the Raja 
of Pudukotta, the Zamorin of Calicut, the Nawab of Bangana- 
palle, the Jahirdar of Saaidur, the Zemindars of Ramnad, Ven- 
katagiri, Kalastry, Ami, Karvetnugger, and Punganur, the 
members of the Board of Revenue, the Mimicipai Commission¬ 
ers, and the guests of the Governor. Instead of passing along, 
the First Line Beach, the cortege passed through the less bn^ezy, 
but more characteristic Thumboo Chatty Street, which traverses 
Black Town from north to south, and which had been cleaned, 
swept, and decorated for the occasion. The hous^ on each 
side of this interesting thoroughfare were crowded at every 
point, and the people were packed as thickly as circumstances 
allowed in the narrow space between the walls of the houses 
and the roadway. Then was the Lighthoo.se Esplanade reached. 
Prom that point the journey was easy to Hie Island, and the 
procession halted near the Munro Statue, where 9,*XK) school 
children were assembled in galleries erected for the purpo.so. 
Led by Mr. J. T. Mayne, the organist, tlie choir of St. George’s 
Cathe^al, commenced to sing the National Anthem, and wi»ro 
soon joined by the whole body of school children. Then fol¬ 
lowed a great burst of cheering, and the procession moved on, 
and duly reached Government Houae. Here a large nomber 
of ladies and gentlemen were gathered together, and military 
officers in uniform not a few. Breakfast foUowed in due course. 

At noon the Duke received at Government House the Ad- 
drlsses of the general community and of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of Madras. Replying to the former, he said :—■ “in 
your city I bring to a close a visit to India which will be among 
the most memorable epochs of my life and during which I 
have had the , privilege of receiving so many satisfactory proofs 
of the loyal devotion which the people entertain for the Queen. 
And replying to the latter he remarked:—* “The spirit of con¬ 
tentment and hopefulness which animates your .Address deserves 
my warm approbation, and it pleases me especiaUy to observe 
that you do not desire to impress upon me the relative com¬ 
mercial importance of your capital so much on the improving 
prosperity of her large native population.’’ He also expressed 
the hope that the Home authorities would approve of measures 
being taken to secure a safe and commodious harbour at Madras, 
which may “add one more to the number of those achieve¬ 
ments which English skill and English energy have success¬ 
fully acoompliehed.” 

On the night of the 22nd March the Governor held a recep¬ 
tion at the Banqueting Hell in honour of the Duke, wlien a 
large number of presentetioms, both of hulies and gentlemen, 
were made to His Royal Highness. Azim Job, the Venerable 
Prince of Arcot, was one of the most noticeable figures in the 
group of Native Prince on tliis occasion. On the following 
night Lord and Lady Napier gave a Ball at the BnnquetiiM 
Hall, in honour of the Du5fce, and it proved to be one of the 
most hrilliant functions of the kind that had ever boro wit 
nessed in that historic and handsome edifice. The Mahiwcaia 













of Travancore, Prince Azim Jali> and caany Raj^ and Zemin¬ 
dars were j^resent Tiie Duke danced with Lady Napier, 
Miss Gai*sfcin, and Miss Macdonnell. Lady Napier proved 
an incomparable hostess ; and the courtly dignity of the Gover¬ 
nor inspired hia guests with admiration. On Thursday mght, 
:^he 24th, a margnificent entei'tainment was given by tlie native 
community on the Esplanade in honour of the Prince. A 
panda], 20(y feet long by 120 feet broad, wm erected for the 
purpose, and when decorated, native fashion, was marvel¬ 
lously beautiful. It was lighted by very numerous chandeliers 
and Argaund lamps, and the open si)aee around was most 
effectively illuminated by 20,000 small oil chatties. An Ad¬ 
dress from the native community was read by Mr. Vencata* 
sawTuy Naida—particularly handsome dubash, of whom 
the Queen subsequently took some notice when he visited 
Scotland. The Prince in his reply expressed his siilccre thanks 
for the enthnsiastio reception that had been given to him. 

The privilege/^ he remarked, “ which it is my good fortune 
to enjoy in being the first member of the Roj^al Family of 
England who has visited India is one of which I shall always 
ho proud.” He added I leave your hospitable shores with 
keen regret, but it is no small consolation to me to rethict 
that I take my departure accompanied by your hearty good 
will and wishes. I shall always look back with pleasure to 
my too briefs visit to Madras. I can never forget the kindness 
and hospitality of the inhabitants, to whom I now bid a 
reluctant farewell.” 

On the following night a Ball w^as given in the Duke’s honour 
at the Madras Club, and proved a splendid affair. On Satur¬ 
day, the 26th, the Duke spent a comparatively quiet day, 
but took the opportunity to visit several public institutions 
under the guidance of his host. On the following morning, 
he embarked in the Oalatm, every honour being shown to 
him on his way to the Pier, and while he was crossing the 
anchorage^ the GaZa/ea’s cutter. The rmit proved a grand 
success from start to finish, and formed, as was said at the 
time, one of the most gratifying events in the social history 
of tllia Pjresidency. j 

Indian Daily Neim. —General Stuart Beatson has had j 
eo much to attend to in London that he vtill not arrive in India 
as early as he is expected. He is now timed to reach Bombd^ 
by S.S. Cdledmia on Friday^ the 23rd instant. 




lOm JiTNE 1906, 

Madras MaU ,—Special saloon railway carriages are 
being built at Ajmer for the use of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales next winter. They are intended, primarily, for the 
metre gauge lines in Rajputana, but are to have interchange¬ 
able wheels to enable them to be conveyed upon the broad 
gauge from on? metre gauge railway to another, 

12th Juhe 1906. 

Rangoon Gazette .—Under instructions received from 
Major Strickland, Commissioner of Mandalay Division, an 
ordinary meeting of the Mandalay Municipal Committee was 
called by Count Calderari, Secretary of the Municipality, on 
Friday, to consider what arrangements should be made for 
the reception of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales on their visit to Mandalay. The main object 
of the meeting was to sanction a suitable allotment of funds 
for expenditure. Mr. Lutter, Government Advocate, thought 
that the Municipal Committee should sanction Rs. 6,000. 
It will be remembered that on the occason of Lord Oiirzon’s 
visit Sj, certain .=ium was sanctioned, and whether that amount 
was fully spent or not, it was the opimon of some that the 
welcome and entertainment provided were scarcely worthy. 


The preparations for the Viceregal visit were rather hurried, 
over, l^e reception pandal was not what it should have 
been in regard to comfort and accommodation. Mr. H. N. 
Hirjee at i^iday’s meeting remarked that the issue of tickets 
! of invitation to those entitled to be present at the reception. 
, pandal as well as to representative citizens ought to be in the 
: bands of the Municipal Committee, and not as on the occasion 
\ of the Viceregal visit, .when much dissatisfaction was felt- 
; This led to the President enquiring how and by whom were 
; the invitation tickets issued before. Maung Tha Nyo, A. 
I T. M., the Akunwun, informed the President that the tickets 
i were issued under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner 
! and himself as Secretary to the Reception Committee. In 
j regard to sjmrta, such as pwes and boat-races, the entertain- 
j ment will be very much in the fashion of what was accorded 
I to Jjord Curzon. The general meeting haa yet to be called. 

■ It is hoped due notice will be given and a suitable time fixed 
upon, such as a Saturday evening, when most business men 
will be able to attend. Arrangements should be mode to 
make the public meeting a representative one. The drawing 
up of the address has been entrusted to Mr. McCallum, the 
Vice-President of the Mandalay Municipality, Mr. Hirjee and 
a Burmese gentleman. 

13th June 1905. 

Indian Daily News .—When His Royal Highness the Prince 
, of Wales visits India in the coming cold weather he may be 
expected to take very considerable interest in the working of 
Indian Hospitals, and we shall not be surprised to hear 
of His Royal Highness desiring to visit the principal 
hospitals at the big cities in India which arc to be included in 
the Royal tour. His Royal Highness recently paid a surprise visit 
to the London Hospital, and it was not until he had been all 
through the various wards with Sir Frederick Tieves that the 
identity of the Royal visitor leaked out. By the patients the- 
Prince was supposed to be a medical man ; and some of them 
had a conversation with him without recognising his identity. 
The advantages of such an inspection are obvious. Nothing 
can be got up for show. The treatment of the sufferers is 
exhibited in all its details just os It goes on from day to day, 
and the visitor has every opportunity of judging for himself how 
the King’s desire for the comfort of his sick subjects is being 
fulfilled. By the time the inspection was over the students 
had all come to know their visitor, and gave him a farewell wluch 
was in striking contrast to his reception. The Prince went hrst 
to the lupus ward where the Finsen Light in wluch the Queon is 
greatly interested was displaying its beneficient effects. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—It is believed that the Prince and 
Princess of Wales will begin their voyage to Mia Genoa, 
travelling overland to the Italian port. Presumably, if this route 
be chosen, it will be in order that the Princess may avoid the 
stormy waters of the Bay of Biscay. Captam the Hon ble 
Hugh Tvrwhitt, on commissioning the Itmown, is to be given the 
rank of Commodore, second class, and will hoisj; his broad ^nnarit 
on September let. About October 8th the Renown will leave 
Portsmouth, calling at Gibraltar, an<f proceeding thence 
to Genoa to embark her Royal passengers. Such, at least, iw 
the prograrame as at present mapped out. When the reht ot 
the Rei^ is completed the Prince and Princess ai-e expected 
to run down to Portsmouth to have a look over the ship. 
Some members of tbe Royal suite are to be accommodated 
aboard the cruiser Terrible, which is now fitting out for the 
purpose. 

ISra June 1906. 

MzJiamifi^an.—-When Society, now on the Blue Hills, 
is back in towns—that is, nex^ cold season, which embraces^ 
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the remnant of one year and the lioginuuig of tl;io next—lifo 
in Madras will bo crowded with events—the chiefest-of which 
wdil be the visit of the lYince and of Wales to our 

town. Against this coming, thought has to be taken— 
hence tlie Sheriff’s iheeting w the Victoria Hall 

where speeches were made, preliminarioa were settled and 
Hs. 4,000 promised--a nest egg which will draw enough of 
money for our reception of the Royal pair, an event to be written 

yjn rc/d letters, " V’ " ' ''' ' . . ■' ■ 

In the first instan to a guest is involved : , 

one who Cometh to us, should always bo made welcome. J3ut 
the intending visitors are no ordhiary persons—they are the, 
son of our King and that son's consort, and m they tire Royal, 
our reception of thein should be right royal; ^ we-faope that 

60 it may be, oar purses opening wide resp6n?^b to the' 
ai>peal for means: It is not uecessaly to affirm our loyalty 
and to elaborate the reason for it, as it goea withoirt sayin^^^ 
It i^'enough for us that the Prince is the^Bbn of 
a>^''those hi the past welcomed th© fethe we living in 

present welcome his Royal son whom;;with comiort. King 

Edward is sending to see this great land and divers and 
■i'^divei^se peoples.' "®' ■ 

; We owe these tours to a fl Thought of our late good 
and great Queen who, BaW^'in them n^ empty pageant 


of a formal ohi^F^C^r. ^One of the jtemB was to appoint a Special 
Comthittee to draft an address of welcome tp , Their Royc^l 
Highnesses the Prince and T^rincess of Wah^s on tli^^ occjision 
of their , visit to Calcutta, aud to select a suitable casket for its 
presciitation. At a preyiops meeting of the Corporation held 
on the 7th March, last, iC was decided to, provide Its. 20,000 
, in the Budget for an a<ldfc«s and pmsent to Their Royal Higl?- 
iiesses and appoint Spertal Committee to select a suitable*' 




but a deep political and a bond binding the 


hearts of the i)oople to the Tliione and consequchtly to 
the Empire ^of^'Avhich it- is the splendid symbol. There 


mil be of co uriie, aB> the offici als share the * ball and 

tilt? reception and ia the. pbptilar—well whfijt 1 *Illxiininated 
public biiildmgs, and streeM and pyrotechnics come in; Intt 


after that, what? that is. the question.^ When the Diiko of 
Edinburgh came, it was a liautch held on j:he ‘ maidaiTd where 
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the High Court buildings now stand; when, after' the lapse of 
some yearB, the Pripce of. Wale^^ tlieJmutch oypr - 

again—a gorgeous A^riental Bpectacular display,, held rin 'the 
Royapuraim^Railway^ Statiph, the prosy platforms of which; 
were/by the deft fingers" of Tanjoro artists, me tarn orpin vsed 
into a mammoth bpweo: gold and tinsel paper—a sueno greatly * 
enjoyed by the \august visitor and giving him a view of one 
of the trends and tinte of Indian social life, in which the nautch 
is a deep-rooted perennial; asserting itself in all forma of cere- 
oumiaL Most probably' iheii — if the purists do not , prevail— 
a navdeh xvc shall have, the majority of the contriWtors to ' 
ilio Reception Fund being Hindus, presumably. 

Passing this by we would suggest a Fair in the People’s 
fote, far outpassing all that have been, 


Park—a monster 
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and vliere the concentrated multitude may have a ehanco 
of a satisfying view of the Royal guests, who will be asked to 
visit llio scene. But as thi.s is an intrusion on tlic prcsvince 
of the managing ooinmittoe, who v/ill take arrangeoients in 
hand, and we are still too long awTty/>ff from the visit to discuss 
details, we close with an expression of our unbounded satistac- 
tion at the prospect of meeting our Royal guests face to face— 
a feeling shared by the entire Muhammadan population which, 
ff less tlemonstrative, because it has not been as y(>t broken 
in, 80 to speak, mto^the procedure associated with pulfiic 
movements, is not one whit leas loyal to the wearer of the 
English OowTx than—and will welcome the Heir-AppaieDiwith 
as warm an enthusiasm as—the rest of His Majesty’s lieges. 


present. Tlio prosent. has alrcfidy been selected, acid will cost 
RfS.xifij^XK). The available balance for Iho address and casket , 

; . ■■■ ' • ■ ■ ' rliiil 

The xicting Chairman projiosed that a Special CommitteeV ' ' 

. cpmjio'sod of six members besides tlie diairnian, te appointed. 

The (fommittee would consist; of the following gentlemen:— 

Mr. J. G. A pear, Mr. Shirjey Tremearne, Hon'ble .Babu 
Nrilin Bchari"Sircar, Mr. E. M. D. Cohen, Mouhie Siraj-ul- 
Islam, Mr. R, H. M. Rusloiujee, and the Chairman. The motion 
W£Ui put to vote and carried. 

'itdngmn OazeUe, —A public meeting at the 

Jubilee Hail last evening to maice a rrangements for the beoeption 
of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, m 
Mr, Justice Harvey Adamson vvac* in the Chair 


I'V 1®^*’ 


January next. 


' ■■■■ 


,and the meeting was attended by about tliret Inmdreri and 
fifty gentlemen of the various communities in Rangoon. 
It was decided to take stops to suitably receive and entertain 
Tftieir Royal Highnesses, and to present an address^ and the 
various Bub-committecB appomted were to be '^aaked to 
decorate, the streets and illuiiyaatf) the Dalhousio" Park in 
hpnom of ^ visit. An Arrival Sub-Committee, an Address 
Sub-Committee, Streets Decorations Sub-Comnjittee, Illumina¬ 
tions Sub-Cominifc^^‘ey Prinanee Sub-Committtje, and Entertain-, 
mexit Sub-Committee'were formed, and the Port Oommissioners 
and the Municipal Committee were to l>e asked to contribute 
^ towards the fund to be raised for tbe purpose of the reception 
";.and ehtertaiumeut of Their Royal Highnesses. . 
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Ki rtt June 1905. 
iVew.—Tbo udjoumod third 


pi' 

lli': 


Mmn Daily News.~Tho udjoumod third ordinary 
monthly meeting of the Corporation of Cak’Uttn was held 

Council Chamber of the Mimicipal 
v present. Ixwidea the Aciiiig Oliainuan, 

I. C. .r. Pa 3 '’no, about t\venty ti.vt! CoiniuidHioncrs. The mwting 
was not a very lively one, tho items considered being mostly 


■ 17th June 1905. ' • 

• Indian Daily .News. —The forthcoming visit of thfe Princo 
of Wales to India recalls the visit paid by the King 
_wlien Prince of Wales-in 1S74-75. The following special corre* 
'ffpondentSi according to the Westminsier Gazette, represenKid 
.British newspapers on that occasionDr. Russel. 7'fn: Times. 
Archibald Forlies, Dady Newt. G. A Henty. The Stawlard,^ 

3. Drew Gay, Daily Telegraph. --Maiov, The Ecla. G 
Wheeler, Central News. Wm. Trant, several provincial papers 
.and The Times of India, Of these. Forlies, Hentj', Gay, aad Major 
aro dead; Mr. V\Ticelec is in the Privy (Council Office, and Mr. 

Trant is now practising as a barrister in Regina. Canadn. The 
nowspaiwr artists included Mr. Simpson of the lUustraied London 
Nam, who is dca<l, and Mr. Herbert Johnson, who representtxi 
the Graphic, 

Madras MaU.—N mwiing of the members of the Prince . jv, 
of Wales’ Roa;ption General Committee (Madras) wa.s held this 
morning at tho Victoria I’ubho HaU, 

On the motion of xVlr. Beauchamp, seconded by Mr. M. 
Vcnkatasatvmy Naidu, tlie Hon’blo Sir S. Svibramauia Iyer was 
tailed to tho chair. 

Mr. P. M. Sivagnana Moodolliar, the Honorary ihovisiona! 
Secretary, then read lotlei'a and telegrams from the following 
gentlemen. syiTipathisiug with the movement: — 

The Privoio vSecrotary to His Excellem v the Oovemor, tho 
Maharajah of Bobbili, His Highness the Baja of Pudukotte, 
the Raja of V’^enkatagiri, md the Zemindar of Rlliyapuram. 

Tlie Raja of Pudukottah prorakd to aubseriW Rs. 1,000. 

Mr. P. M., Sivagnana Jloodelliar proposed the addition of 
several names to the General C'Ommittee. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 
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Mr. S. D. Pears moved, and Dewan Bahadur V. Krish- 
nama Chariar seconded, that the Hon'ble Sir S. Subrainania 
Iyer be elected Chairman of the General and Executive Com¬ 
mittees.—Carried. 

The Hon’ble Sir S. Subramania Iyer moved, and Mr. H. 
K, Beauchamp seconded, that Messrs. H. C. King, Mahomed 
Siifbur Huasian. and the Hon'ble Mr. V- C. Hesika CSiariar 
be appointed Honorary Seoretaries.—-Carried. 

The Hon’ble Jtr. V. C. Desika Chariar moved and Mr. 
G. Ifarayanaswamy Chefcty seconded:—“That the General 
Committw do now proceed to elect by ballot an Executive 
Committee of 30, inolading the Chairman and Honorary Secre¬ 
taries, with power to fill vacancies to form sub-committees 
of themselves and others, to frame the address and to make 
all the necessary arrangements in ooiineetion with the reception 
and entertainment, and to collect subscriptions.'’ 

Some of the members present thought that it would be 
v^ry difficult to ballot for the Executive Committee out of 
such a large Committee, and that it would be better to 
propose names and vote upon them. 

, The Chairman said that he hod drawn up a representative 
list with some care and he would rpad out the names to the 
meeting. * 

Mr. Beauchamp said that Sir S. Subramania Iyer’s selec¬ 
tion was sure to be acceptable to all, and if the names were 
read, the meeting might adopt them. 

Sir S. Subramania Iyer said that he would read his names 
and anyone might suggest other names if they desired. The 
list, read out, was then carried unanimously :•— 

Rao Bahadur L. H. Swamikaruiu Pillar moved that Messrs. 
Arbuthnot & Co. be requested to act as Honorary Treasurers. 

Mr. N. Appusundaram Pillai seconded the motion, which 
was carried. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chair, prospsed by Mr. W. E. Clarke. 

18th June 1905, 

Morning Post .—A Rangoon correspondent, writing under 
date I2th instant, says;—“ We are having a lot of rain here 
and it is pretty cool. We are all very excited about the plague. 
It is really nothing at all compared with the havoc the disea^ 
is making in the Punjab and Northern India, but the people 
here were so anxods to keep it out—and did keep it out—that 
now the plague has really put in an appearance there is a ten¬ 
dency to magnify the danger. ’ ’ 

*\nent my remarks on the plague published in my last 
w^eek’s notes a correspondent from Simla writes as follows- 

“Adverting to your remarks in last week’s paper anent 
the alarming increase of plague, it is a matter for grave consi¬ 
deration whether the visit of the Prince of Wales will not in¬ 
tensify the scourge. Though the fact is sedulously suppressed 
it is undoubtedly true that the assembly at Delhi in 1903 
was the cause of the alarming impetus in plague we have since 
witnessed. Every district in India—whether plague-infected 
or not—sent its thousanda to the Coronation Darbar with the 
inevitable result that the terrible malady was diseminated 
far and wide and into areas previously immune. Is it intended 
that the fatal error of 1903 shall be repeated in 1905 ? If so, 
the blood of the victims must be upon the heads of those 
who, with the awful crime of 1903 yet unexpiated, deli¬ 
berately arrange the details for another gathering. There is, 
however, yet time to avert the evil by as^ag ffis Royal High¬ 
ness to defer if not to cahcxl his visit, and by devoting the money 
allotted for hk entertainment to the eradication of the fell dis¬ 
ease,”^ 

There was, there Is not the slightest doubt, more than one 
“sedulously suppressed’’ in oonnection with the 1903 


Darbar; but whether the Darbai* was responsible for the 
spread of plague I do not know. I should think it very likely 
however. There will however be no gathering at Delhi in 1906 
on anything like the scale of two years ago—that’s a comfort 
anyhow. It is true also that the pestilence under hot weather 
oonffitions now shews a greatly lessened mortality bill; but 
no one has the slightest reason for supposing that it will not 
revive again towards the end of the year and during the cold 
weather. In fact according to Dr. Creighton’s gloomy forecast 
India is likely to be more heavily etricken with this fell and 
obstinate disease than ever. 

IVhether fibe presence of the plague should be held of suffi¬ 
cient importance to serve as a vabd reason for the postpone¬ 
ment of the visit of His Royal Highness is, no doubt, a question 
on which people will hold various opinions. It certainly 
is a remarkable instance of the profound want of oiurnestness 
which underlies modern civilization that we find Municipali¬ 
ties voting thousands of rupees of the tax-payers’ money 
for illumination , fireworks and so forth, while a like expefi- 
dit\ire on account of plague suppressive measure is too often 
conspicuous by its absence. Personally there is, in my humble 
opinion, something intensely incongruous in the conjimction 
of a special season of darbars, and jimketings and tammhas 
of sorts and a plague-stricken land. One does not need to be 
an out and out supporter of the “no more cakes and ale’’ 
doctrine to see this. 

On the other hand, the Royal visit at a time when India 
is sorely stricken unust be taken as an indication that our future 
King-Emperor regards the Imperial duties of his higli station 
towards this great dependency as not lightly to be ignored 
even though the sickness whi^ killeth in the noonday stalks 
the land. It is not the Prince of Wales’s fault that ho will 
be followed by the trail of the iamasha whithersoever he goes. 
Left to bimsfilf I have no doubt he would like to visit India 
incognito as be visited a London Hospital the other day. 
Politically I regard the visit of considerable importance. 
Afar the King is an abstraction. Seen by the eyes of thou- 
sands and thousands as His Royal Highness will be he will 
appeal to the sense of the native as the concrete embodiment 
of the kingship which to kingship succeeds. And that I think 
will be good. And should the visit of Hk Royal Highness 
only be coincident with a decreased plague mortality, the Native 
of India would infallibly see in bis presence a wonder and a 
sign. So mote it be. But even making all allowance for the 
long arm of coincidence this I suppose is too much to hope for. 
We must fight the fell disease by moans of skill, courage, science 

and a hope that knows no faltering. 


Punjabee.— The Municipal Committee of Delhi has, for 
the present, allotted Rs. 10,000 to be spent in connection with 
the coming Royal visit. Of this amount a sum of Rs. 600 
will be spent on the address of welcome to be presented to the 
Prince and the Ibrinoess of Walw, while the silver basket, ena¬ 
melled with gold, in which the document will be enclosed^ 
will cost Rs. 1,000. Rs. 2,000 will be expended on repairing 
and ornamenting the road between the local railway station 
and the Circuit House, where the Royal guests will be accom¬ 
modated. The Govemroont has ordered the addition of two 
more rooms to the House at the cost of over Rs. 3,000. The 
fireworks to he displayed on the oooasjon will cost Rs. 3,000, 
and Rs. 1,000 will be spent on illuminating the city. Another 
Rs. 1,000 will be spent in sweets to be dktributed to the 
students of the various local schools and colleges. 

The members of the Municipal Committee rtre also collect¬ 
ing money among themselves to feed the poor for two days 
consecutively in honour of the visit. 


19th JtWE 1906. 






- 21s!r JirirjB 1905. * 

Blackburn Northim Daily Telegraph..- —As the PrinCe of 
Wales deires to see what real fighting in India would be like. Lord 
^Kitchener is arranging that military manoeuvres on an altoge¬ 
ther unprecedented scale shall be held during the forthcoming 
Royal visit. The manoeuvres will be continuous, and will, in 
the main, represmit a series of movements with great battles for 
the ooni^uest of India. The Prince is anxious to* see a certain 
amount of night work during the active operations, and he will 
probably accompany Lord Kitchener and his staff to a camp 
some miles from the head-quarters camp, where the Princess and 
the bulk of the party will remain. Lord Kitchener’s view is 
that the ordinary manoeuvres, which take the form of a grand 
review, or a series of day operations, are meaningless, although 
they ipay be “ brilliant ” and impressive to the spectator. 

Mancheatw Gmrdian,—! believe that the form of the mili¬ 
tary display in Dadia during the visit at the Prince of Wales has 
been to some extent determined by a consideration of what 
would be most effective for the natives. The Pi-inoe has been 
much interested in the plans, and it was thought that as a mere 
pageant a review would not be likely to make the visit till that it 
might be in their minds. The great point that boa been aimed 
at, I am told, is that the manoeuvres should be continuous, and 
^y win go on by night as well as by day in the effort to pro¬ 
duce war conditions. Several offioers of distinction in India 
^11 be atl^hed to the Prince, and lie and the Commander-in- 
thief, with a small staff, will camp every night at some little dig , 
^ce from head-quarters. No doubt there has also been in the 
plans an idea that in this way the Prince 
would be brought nearer to the army and would be more seen of 
toe men than at the distance and in the formality of a review. 
At the same too one sees in a rather emphatic way the 
tendency which has already been noticed in some of the Kinn’s 
recent military iiupections to see the men at work and to get 
away from the artificial affair that a review must always be. 

22sd JuKB 1906. 

Englishman.—UtU,r to the Sheriff of Calcutta from 600 
most respectable residents of Calcutta. 

We, the undersigned, request you to convene, at 
M ewiy date, a putho meeting in tbe Town Hall 
m order to afford the residents of this Province, and the 
citizens of Calcutta, an opportunity of expressing their satis- 
fwti^ at to approaching visit of ITieir Royal Highnesses 
Pnnooaa of Wales to Oaloutta, and to enable 

1 should be taken to offer a loyal 

and enthusiMtio reception to Their Royal Highnesses. ^ 

requisition I do hereby 
residents of to Province of 
r-w?® Calcutta to be held at to Town 

Hall, Calcutta, on Saturday, the Ist July next, at 6 p. m 


20 <h June 1905. 


E. Cable, Sheriff of Calcutta, 


tainment which 

and Princess of Wa£ m j ^ 

tofinance a schrrue 1?; 8® his way 

voice ? «®homem,which tbe people of his State have nJ 

23bd JtnTB 1905. 


■ a jwatiwe state iJurbar at Jammu. It is probable that a Grand 
•imperfaJ Durbar will be held at Delhi, and on Imperial or 
t^oyincial Durbar at Calcutta. 

Timei of India.—kt their meeting yesterday, the 
Bonibay Municipal Corporation considertS the question of 
adopting measures .to give a suitable w,elcome‘:<io their Rt»yal 
Highnesses to Prince and Princess'of, Wales on to occasion, 
of their visit to this country. The Hon. dir P. M. Mehta presided. 

Sir Bhalchanda Klrishna moved‘ ‘ That to corporation do 
vote a loyal addiieas of welcome to their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and,Princess -01 Wales on their approcahing visit 
to India. (2) That a committee composed of the councillors 
named bo appointed to draft the address and to suggest, 
in oo^pefation with the Commissioner and after consultation 
with Goyermbent, if noceaaary,. the manner ia which it should 
be presented.- (3) That on-to recommendation of the standing 
oommittoe, the corporation will -be prepared to sanction the 
necessarjr outlay for.illuniinatmg to address and* for a soitable 
casket to contain it, and fdr^ any other necessary expenses 
in conneefioq with to address.” . ' 

Sir Bhalchandra saidThe ^pro^iositioa.that t have now To 
submit to the Corporation for approval is very pleasant and 
agreeable one, and^ bardly.jtieeds ham me an 3 r.\Vords to recom- 

Uiend it for yoite acceptance. The, Iong-hoped'-/oc event_full 

of promise and hopes for onr future^irill become an acoom- 
phshed faM before to year itf put, and it,is in the fitness of 
tomgs that we^to oitizens of the “urfap.prima in India” 
should adequately .rise to the height of to owasion and prove 
ourselves worthy of-to^at city of frhioh wb are aU so .proud 
near, hear). India wOl. witness in a Jew short months to pre- 
^ce amount ns.of toir,'Royal Highnesses to PrinpP and 
Princess of WA^, and it wdll to dor proud privilege-to Accord 
tom the y4ry first welcome on their arrival on India*i: shores 
It IS ^hardly xnec^ry ter me. to dilate on' to utiUty and 
impo^nco of Ambh Royal Visits. To us Indiaus'The King is 
but to embodiffleht of al! that is good and noble, an<l the 
presence amongsl.aa of our fjituro Eiriperor cannot but serve 
to stir our hearte to, their inmost depths, and call forth feelings 
of genuine loyalty^ ahd affection to to throne. We^OrientaS 
'sentitoente of loyalty-to our Sovereign. 
And the more we afforded oceasibns for to display of thSe 
sentoente to better it is*(oy to intefnste of to rnlers and to 
ruled. Besides evokmg sentiments of loyalty, such royal visits 
serve to bring to members of to,Royal famUy into peiinalvind 
actual contact wito to Snbjeet ,races of India. S eS 
tom to aequamt themselves at first hand with onr hopes and 
ambitions, onr needs and aspirations. It -jvas such^noble 
sentmients an these that prompted to late Queen-Emprees of 
India to s^d out .her royal sons.to convey to ushermessaao 
of sympathy and love. It is like-a stroke of genuine stat^ 
manshp on the part of onr present King-Empero? tot prompte 
him to Bond out to us their Royal Highnesses the Pitoro id 
PrmccBs of Wal^ to mtimate to us that India holdii no mean 

aStLIS ^ eagagea no small portion of his 

affeotioi^. It IS but meet that we two should e^ice our sS- 
timents ui a manner worthy of ouislves and worthy of to Royal 

haTlTA thirty years since Bombay as the gate of Into 

had toe precious and unique privilege of according to very first 
welcome to the ton Prince of Wales and now our King-EiZiror 
Now we are once again afforded a similar opportnnit/to 

privilege to welcome amonj^t us the' 

®“5 King-lmperor—with his royal 

consort. Such occasions are but few and far benvoen and 5m 
more reason it is therefore tot wo should to 

im^rtance of to occasion and perform our part of to d^ 
tthloh will unmistakably detnoLtrate to faE 
that wo are no less mspired with sentiments of genuine loynity 
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to the King-Emperor than those who enjoy the proud privilege 
ofheing nearer His Majesty’s person and Throne. I am, there¬ 
fore, confident that you will accord your unanimous approval 
to-the proposition which I have the pleasure to place before you. 

The Hon. Mr. H>rahim Rahimtoola, in seconding the pro- 
iSosHion, said he . agreed w-ith the sentiments that had been 
‘80 eloquently given expression to by Sir Bhalchandra Knabna. 
It would be their proud privilege to offer the first welcome tx> 
Their Royal Highnesses and he was sure that this city would 
accord a welcome which would benefit the proud position 
wliich it occupied in this country. (Airflause). 

Dr, N. N. Katrak, in supporting the proposition, said 
it was well known that her late Majesty Empress-Victoria 
had a great love for India and in order to give practical proof 
of her regard she was graciously pleased to send her son and 
heir, the present King-Emperor, to this country to have a personal 
experience of the Indian people. The experience then gain^ 
by the then Prince of Wales had been of such great use to him 
as King-Emperor, that the people of India now reaped the 
hienefit of that experience in various shapes at his hands. 
His Majesty the King-Emperor foUowing the noble precedent 
of his late mother had diought fit to send his son to this country, 
so that he might also be benefited by personal experience of 
its people. They hoped that the experience which His Rqyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales would now gain would stand 
him in good stead whenever he was called upon to rule over 
them. It was the duty of the people on this occasion to justify 
their appreciation of the benefits they had received from the 
Royal Family by giving Their Royal Highnessea such welcome 
as might ever remain green in his meniOTy. (Applau^is)' 

Dr. N. H. G. Sukhia said the proposition was wanting in 
one most important respect, and it was this that the occ^ion 
being ..a unique one all the Councillors should be allowed to 
sign the address. Ho thought by calling upon every niimter 
to sign the addi'css they would be in a position to show that 
they each and all wished from their heart to accord a toy^ 
welcome to the royal visitors, and that it was not true, as .had 
been alleged in some quarters, that some of them were merely 
lip loyal and not truly loyal. Hr. Sukhia then said that though 
Bombay called itself the first city in India, it had lagged b^ma. 
Calcutta and Madras in the point of voting a sum to celebrate 
the visit. As they knew', the Calcutta Municipality had already 
. sanctioned a sum of Rs. 25,000. Ho thought they should also 
adopt measures in that direction. He then moved ah amend¬ 
ment, adding the following words to the second clause of Sir 
Balchandra’s proposition, ‘ ‘ and what measures should be taken 
and what amoxmt should he contributed by the Corporation 
to suitably celebrate in Bombay the auspicious occasion, of 
Their Royal Highnesses’ arrival in this country and to consider 
the advisibaility of having the address sealed as usual and 
signed by all Municipal Councillors on this unique occasion. 

Mr. Joseph Baptista seconded the amendment. 

The Hon. Mr, G. 0. Dunn said that it seemed to him that 
instead of each member being called upon to sign the addrefw 
it would be infinitely better to say that the addres-s was passed 
with the unammons vote of the Corporation, it w'as jiOBsible 
that some members might not be present in Bombay at the 
time of signing the address, and such an omission was likely 
to lead one to indagine that it was not voted unanimously. 
(Hear, hem). . 

The Hon, Ibrahim said it was better and mom fitting that 
the President should sign the address on behalf of all members. 
(Hear, Mar). As to &e other point raised by Di'. Salvia, Mr. 
Jbrahinj said that it was intonded that when the public move. 
TOcnt, that had alrp.ady been, set on fwt, decided npon certain 
slops in connection with the celebration of the visit, the Cor¬ 


poration would' contribute a suiq of money towards it. (Hear, 
Mar). The same practice had be*jn followed on the occasion of the 
King’s Coronation. 

The amendment was then put to the vote and lost by a large 
majority. The proposition was then unanimously carried. 

24th June 1905. 

announcements that are being made from time 
to time in newspaper columns about the proposed movements of 
Their Royal Higlmesses the Prince and Princess of Wales during 
their coming Indian tour in winter next are received by the public 
with great interest, and preparations are being euthuflisstically 
made everywhere to give a fitting reception to the Royal Visitors. 
No other people can surpass Indians in loyalty and devotion to 
their Sovereign and it is not diflicnlt to imagine the great enthu- 
siaamandthe keen interest with which the people w'hose well- 
known characteristic has been to attach a certain amount of 
divinity to royalties, have been looking forward^to the approaching 
visit of the fntnre Emporer and Empress of India. The few dissen¬ 
tient voices that are being heard at short intervals from quarters 
pessimistic about the financial aspect of the question should not 
bo siipp<^scd to express the feelings of the public, because the very 
quarters from which they emanate are indicative enough of the 
non-public character of the views expressed. Some of the papers, 
especially the Congress oigans. have got into a habit of cnticismg 
Government measures in a manner calculated to discremt the 
British Government in the estimation of the puWic, but 

criticisms represent the views of only the discontented few. 

mere fact of Moliameflans who form a large and important action 
of His Majesty’s Indian subjects having as a nation openly disso¬ 
ciated themselves from the Congress movement should be enough 
to convince one that the views expressed by the Congress papers 
could not be those held by Mohamedans and otliers ha^ng 
nothing to do with that movement. To those who have i^Jerited 
the habits and traditions of devotion and attachment to their 
fliiefs, such as whom we find in a very great majority among 
the Sindhis and Baluchis aiTound us, no pnee would apipar_ too 
meat which wpuld bring them face to face with their future 
lovCTcign, and eLble them to behold the one whom they consider 
to be God’s shadoV on earth. Nor conic, any reasonable 
man md% the expenses to be incurred in consequence of Ihmr 
RovalHighnesses’visit to India, for the manifold advantages 
are exneeted to accrue from this visit will amply reconl^ 
ttZlnlCitlZihai token to make Royal 

Klft nleasant and successful one. If the mlera and the ruled 
eloaor ■. H ttey gl^n aj> oMaaon^» 
more diilctly know each other; if the presence oUhe royalties 
mXs a fresh current of loyalty among the snbjpcte and inspires 

Fljr masses with that love which Royal presence m India 
linX insnires and if the Prince of Wales finds opportunity _to 
usually P. of a very important part of the 

British Dominions, and becomes personally acquaint^ with the 
^ r.Andition of a devoted population ; no one wll deny that 

i^oid be productive of immense' 

wiU be interesting to learn that Their Royal Highnesses are 
1 forward with keen interest and eagerness to their visit 

romantic land, for at the l^t 

^ t nfi1 hannuet of the Royal Academy, His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales saidaturally the Princess and I are looking 
forward with keen interest to our visit to Inclia next writer. e 
ii 11 ft ole onpoHtumtiea of realiaitxg the wonderf ul works of 

■ WU1. S that country lh»j« to 
f rd lavinis the foiindation stone of the Queen 

MStoluutto. and I Anil bo proud to betta 
^aSted with tire fijut groat arebiteturul work whioh India, 
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^-imder the Britieh Crown, inan^rated. I bolievo it is bop^ 

, that some day the galleries^ of* that,vast bhildiag may contaih 
I “historical pictures by Biitish artists.' trust, tiliei*efore, that this 
memorial to our late loved-sovereign may be a further means of 
more closely knitting together the Mother Qcftihtry and the great- 
continent of India in the happy and powerful bonds of art. ” It 
will therefore be seen that the idea ofmore closely kaitthjg 
together ”■ England and India has been prottunently pccupyh]^ 

* His Royal Highness’ mind and a Prince of his views will find many 
opportunities hf making the union between the two cotmteiescloshtry 
coming nearer home, we cannot but feel proud at the honhuc done 
us by selecting Earachi-T-th’e capital of Sind, Os a'departing sea-, 
port for the Royal Visitors to leave for Home dp* compledop* of 
their pleasant tour. The pleasure has been really great which, this 
prudent selection hj^ afforded to the peopte of this'provide who 
are mbstly Moh'amedons and whose loyalty was teatified'in most 
unmistakable, terms in the period so fairi.b^ok as lfi67^hy Sw , 
Bartle Erere, the then ruler of the Pro^ncfe, They are anxiously 
looking forward for the time when they think they shall have the 
pleasure of seeing and expressing feelings of jgenuiha loyalty to the 
lleij-Apparent te the British throne. But epnaidBring oyeriwhat 
may probably prove in the end‘to-be a ’oau«5 of disappointment 
to the masses we take the liberty of-.oommehding to the favourable 
oonsideration of the authorities the fbllbwing recoramfepdation 
made by the Indian Ladies’ Moiffizzine while “ writing on the 
•subjeot - 


“In this connection we should iifee to suggest that those who 
have the charge of the arrangement® conned^ with the Royal 
Tour should maji* a point of gi ving ’ the maW, the working and 
poorer cteea and especially the wolnen and children -of these 
classes-every opportunity of having a sight, of' their future 
Sovereigni it is generally the privileged and richer classes that 
have the opportunity of sering over and over again any distin^ 
guished virit<y8,that come to India, whilshthe working classes are 
scrupulously excluded from such privileges.. Mihy s^uld this be 
So in the case of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses ? They should 
try and form an idea of ‘ Actual India,’ of India as it iV with its 

teeming millions that bVe and die wifchput any adequate i<feaof 
the benevolent Government under which they live. To them the 
Government is, represented chiefly by the harsh tax-gatherer and 
the over-beariag village official. A glimpse to them,of the gracious 
iulera, whose subjeets they are, will serve as a political '^ut^afcioh 
of the greatest consequence. The above suggestion if accepted and 
acted upon.jtt_ Sind will produce a very , favourable impression 
upon the Zemindars.’’ - 


*261:11 JoNB - 

Piraja Bandku.~lt is rumoured that ih commemora- 
rion of the forthcoming visit of His Royal Highness the 
Irince of Wales to this coimtry a substantial reduction in 
the salt tax will be made by the Government of India- If this* 
rumour turns q\it eventually to be tnie, there is not the least doubt 
• „that it wiU give great .satisfaction to the poor *portion of our 
coitntrymen, for it cannot be denied that the recent reduction, 
m the tax in March fet has on the whole given a certain amount 
ot reliet to those most in need of it, although it is not unlikely, 
t at m a tew 8,ma,tl and out Of the way hamlets this may not 
have Iwn the caae. This howeVcr is not the fault of thO Govem- 

not only the use of a’ Awtein 
te t i^solutely necessary to keep a human biung 

healthy growth of vegetable life; 

llteSt^^, l^r should be, 

^ frCsent somewhat heavy price of 

a free nLtef * Portion of our people to make 

a free use of it and preserve their ndra^al health, and the low 
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I yjtab'ty, tKus brought about is one of tlic. reasons why so many 
of.them rfi'ailily-succumb to various diseaMS, .It is therefore 
‘urgerifclyniBcesaary thatif.rt be not possi ble to altogether abolish 
.the salt tax, a substantial portion of it at least should be remitted. 
And since no occasion would be more opportune than that of 
the visit to this coiuitry of our future Emperor for a oooh like 
this, we traafc the Government of India, especially in vflew of 
Jarge Budgel surpluses of recent years, will avail of this.opppr-’ 
timity.of cbninremorating this visit in a way acceptable tq I-ho 
largC- iftass of'the people of this country. 

jB'mrfa.—The .magnetic influence, of the personaliry of 
Our grpai King-Emperor is felt, if somewhat vaguely, by tho 
millions in tpis country as a most benefleieut one. There are 
many at this moment who have had the good fortune to see 
His Imperil'Majesty when as Prince of Wales he visited this 
country tMrty-years ago and the message which His .Majesty 
’ sent to jhia country at the time of his Coronation - was instinct 
witli deep affection and solicitude for the, welfare of aB dlaasea 
of his suhjOcte in this country. A bokh proof of thatregaixl 
for 'their wellbeing is shown by His Majesty in having deputeid- 
the,TIeir Apparent to the Throne to make a visit to this 
country and to obtain, ' as we trust and believe, arm® reliable 
knowledge of the conditions of life prevailing in thia, distant 
part of the Empire. Under such circumstance-s, there is very 
reason for .the intelligent portion of this country to eheriah a 
feeling of loyal affecticai for their Sovereign and to devoutly 
wish for many happy retu^ of this his birth-day. 

Eangopn , tfezefte.— -Major-General .Beatson, who has 
been to England /with referopce to the Prince of Wales’ tour, 
arrived, in Bombay in the Oaiedonia thia morning. He informed 
the Times of India representative that the arrangements now 
awaited the-approval’of the Viebroy after which a public announ- 
cement would probably be made. 

ITorld.—Prince and PWnceaa of Wales will find 
their tjme during their msit to India next cold weatlier fully 
occupied if they attend all tho' functions which are being pre¬ 
pared for them. All the big towns, and many of the smaller 
ones, are expecting .to have the -light of the Rqyal oott.ntenance8 
.shed upon them; and are busy preparing addresses of welcome 
together with the magnificent caskets to contain their ex- 
j^resaion' of loyalty. 1 hear that General Beatson is coming 
oii.t from home next montii as the Royal^avant-eoun'er in order 
tOr make. the. final bundhohust. One of the most pleasant features 
Of the-tour ^ould be the dioot in Nopal which the Maha¬ 
rajah will give. Nepaul is very carefully preserved, and is 
.tabu’, to the ■Englishman in search of something te bill. 


^8th JtnsTE lt)05. 


Zadwa The Prince and Prineea of Wales 

-will visit Jammu in the first week of December. 

Advocate o/ /aiia;.-—A local Cont0mp:>rar}’’remitlj’pub¬ 
lished a reTOtee of the notable Occunrenoes which he ppened 
111 Bombay during the- visit of the Prinee of Wales thirty years 
rvgo, and, in alluding to the seen© at th^ I>bc.by\id said‘ ‘ Tlie 
prince, slowiy proceeding up the sUp, greeted Sit Salar -Jung, 
the Minister of Hyderabad, who seeni^ somewhat mieasy at 
the abtenoo of the Nimm. ' According to the official liwtoria- 
gtapher df the toiir, Sahir Jung’s apprehensions oonebrning the 
reception of the Hyderabad deputation were tqot mamfeafjed 
on the day of thi Prince’s landing, as he was the first person in 
that notable nasemblage presented to the Heir Apparen' by 
the Viceroy, but at- Government House, on ‘th >. day after, wh<^n 
paying, his State visit. "Tlien,” rora irk-s Sir Wiiliam Russell, 
“few words passed, but the Minbtaf saxuned tliffidenu Hk 
reserve may bo amounted for by the apprehension that he 
would bs'regarded as a psrsmi n'm grata on account of tho in¬ 
ability ofthi young Nixam to app-x-.r, but there was nothing 
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in the manacr of His Royal Highuesa which gave any outwaid 
sign of displeasure.” 

The story of the eventa which resulted in the Nizai%’8 absence 
from Bombay on the memorable ocoaaion forms a ouriotis 
iliustraticn of the official sophistry which Lord Northbrook’s 
^sSvisers persuaded him to adopt towards the leading Indian 
. i§tate, and is worth recalling in these days of pleasant and 
' unembarrassed reiations between the Suzerian Bower and the 
Protected Princes, with which Lord Curzon has replaced the 
vanished policy of mistrust and suspicion. The Indian Princ-es 
will again assemble in Bombay a few months hence to offer 
to the Heir Apparent the same devotion and loyalty as that 
which so greatly impressed his father, but on the present occa¬ 
sion the spectre of coercion will be absent from the gathering 
as we may accept it as a moral certainty that the Viceroy 
will not substitute ccmpulsion for persuasion in the case of 
any rafer who is imable or unwilling to take part in the page¬ 
ant. Thirty years a^o, however, other counsels prevailed, 
and because Sir Salar Jung, who was then co-regent and prac¬ 
tically ruler of the Deccan State, declined to permit the young 
Nizam to proceed to Bombay, he was accused of disloyalty 
and other odions faults, which were) said to have eclipsed the 
splendid characteristics of the statesman who in the days of 
the Mutiny had been acclaimed as the Saviour of Southern India. 
When the Viceroy’s invitation reached Hyderabad, the Nizam, 
whose was then nine, was in delicate health, and it waa con¬ 
sidered by his medical advisers that the fatigue of the journey 
and the excitement incident thereto would be highly prejudicial 
to him, and they lecommended that the visit should not take 
place. Their opinion was also 6nj^.drted by the Residency 
Surgeon, and another centroDing factor in the situation was 
the prononneed reluctance of the Prince’s mother to allow him 
to leave Hyderabad. The reasons against the journey were 
stated by the Minister in a letter to the Resident, who, pre- 
snmahly ac^iing on instructions received from Calcutta, refused 
to accept them as a valid excuse for the Nizam’s absence, 
and pressed for a reconsideration of the matter. Salar Jung, 
however, relied upon the medical opinion he had submitted, 
and declined^to take the responsibility of contravening them 
and oomjpelhng the Prince to go to Bombay. There then ensued 
a correspondence in which cfficial acerbity displayed itsen 
in its most disagreeable form, in which accusatipna were made 
which caused pain and ditmay to the recipient of them though 
they failed to move him from his deteimination to do what he 
’oelieved to be his duty towards the prince. After this most un¬ 
seemly display of (Official pyrotechnics it wsus arranged that 
Hyderabad should be represented at Bern bay by the Minister, 
accompanied by a deputation of nobles, and Salar Jung, fresh 
from his experience of official amenities in the Deccan, may 
well have had doubt* concerning the nature of his reception 
fey the Prince. These, as we have seen, were speedily dispelled 
by the coui'teous and gracious audience at Pare, the reason 
for which is apparent from a previous page of Bussell’s book. 

A few days before the arrival of the Serapis Bombay hie 
diary of the voyage contains the following entry i “ The 
correspondence between the Resident of Hyderabad and Sir 
Salar Jung, a cepy of which had been sent us from England, 
was read and disciMSed among the bid, Indians, and I think 
there was only one opinion expressed respecting the taste and 
tone of despatches which intimated that the R^ident believed 
the reasoua assigned for the Nizam’s inability to go to Bombay 
were hetitious and that the Dewan had some secret purpose 
to serve in asserting that the journey would, according to the 
physician?, be dangerous to the life of the boy who is delicate 
and nefvoufi and who has never yet been separated from bia 
mother.” Although Sir W. Ruesell diplomatically eoninea 
kis account of the insra'-al of the despatches and the commenis 


thereon to the “old Indians” of the suite, there is little doubt 
that the Prince himself read them too, and was equally impressed 
with their extraordinary character. For it is an open secret 
that very shortly aftcT his arrival in Bombay he questioned 
Lord Northbrook concerning the methods wliich had been 
used to Induce the Indian Princes to meet him, with special 
allusion to the procedure adopted at Hyderabad as disclosed 
in thcae despatches. This rtvelation of the Prince’s knowledge 
of what had hapipened had most disconcerting results on the 
p>Iitical section of Indian officialdom, which had been fairly 
outmatched in the game of politics by the Hyderabad Talley¬ 
rand. But they made him pay toll for his transient succt^s 
as during the next five years, until, in fact, the arrival of Lord 
Ripon, with instructions to reverse his predecessor’s policy 
in most respects, Salar Jung was made to feel the full weight 
of c ffictal obloquy, and it was only during the last throe years 
of his life that he waa restored to favour. The Prince of Wales 
formed a warm friendship with him, based in the first instance 
on his disapproval of the inconsiderate treatment Salar Jung 
had met with in the controversy over the Nizam’s visit, but 
rapidity extended on other grounds as he succumbed to the 
perosonal magnetism the Minister never failed to exercise over 
those associated with him. Members of the Prince’s suite 
were subsequently sent to Hyderabad with an invitation to 
Salar Jung to visit England in the following year, and the 
records of his brief sojourn in London afford ample evidence 
of the differentiation between the Indian officials of the period 
and Englishmen untinge d by the traditions of red-tape or by 
suspicions begotten of Salar Jung’s desire for the re8torg,tion 
of Berar, for the latter was the primary cause of the Hyderabad 
political imbroglio of thirty years since. 

29th Jwb 1905. 

Hindu —The Princess of Wales has written a letter- 
‘ accepting address from the Bombay Indian ladies. The local 
Times London correspondent gives currency to a rumour that 
the Indian ladies declined the offer of European ladies to join 
in the movement of the address. 

Indian Daily Nms.-^The Mysore Government have 
sanctioned one lakh of rupees for Khedda operations in con¬ 
nection with the approaching visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to Mysore in February next. Rs, 26,000 of this is 
to be utilised for the purchase of two (Kumsi) elephants. 
Mr. Muttiah, the officer in charge of the Government game 
preserves in Mysore, and Mr, Srinivasa Rao of the Forest 
Department have been entrusted with the operations. 

It is proposed to ask the Prince of Wales to unveil the Vic¬ 
toria Memorial Statue here which has just arrived from Mr. 
Brock, the sculptor, from London. 

Indian Daily New.—The question of the number of Press 
correspondents eligible to accompany the Prince of Wales 
on tour is under consideration. In 1876, when King Edward 
as Prince of Wales visited India, only two journalists were per¬ 
mitted to travel with the suite, one waa Sir W. H. Russell’ 
for the Times, and the other was Mr. Sydney Hall, artist AH 
the leading Newspapers of the world were represented by 
fourteen special correapondents, who paid their way thioughonfc 
India, the only concession on the part of Government being 
.that they had free railway passes over the whole line of the 
tour. • 

■ II 

30xtt JtriiB 1906. 

•It 

Hindtt,-—A meeting of the members of the Feeding of ^ 
Poor Sub-Committee (Madras) was held on Wednesday evening 
at the office of Messrs. Kmg and Josselyn, It was resolved 








tlmt tibe feeding of the European and Eurasian poor be tinder- 
taken by tb© Eriend-in-Need Society; that of tb© Mabomedan 
poor at Triplicano by the Moslem Association in Triplicane 
at Black Town by the Mabomedan Literary Society, and at 
Mylapore by the Mahomedan Poor House. It was also re¬ 
solved to request the following institutions to undertake the 
feeding of the poor i—Washermanpet Dharma Annasala, the 
Dharma Annasalas at Royapuram, Mutbiyalpet, Black Town, 
Pnrsewalkum, Chintadrii^t, and the Triplicane Amadhana 
Samajuna; and also the Dharama Aiuaasala- at Serabium, ^Per- 
ambore. The Secretaries of these institutions will be written 
to enquire whether thej will undertake this work. 

Hindu .'—A representative meeting of thS ladies of Surat 
invited by ZiauJniss Ijadli Begatasaheb, was held at her palace, 
under her presidentship, on Wednesday evening, to consider 
what steps should be taken to show their loyalty and devotion 
to Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales and omr future 
Queen-Empress. Most of the leading ladies of all national¬ 
ities were present. After the President’s speech and the pro¬ 
posal of the resolution, which was seconded, by Mrs. Westropp, 
the following committee was appointed to settle how to show 
their sense of devotiou to their Royl visitor: Pesident, Ladli 
Begamsaheb; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Westropp, Bismilla Begum, 
Shajadi Begum, and Mrs. Hervey; members, Hagarsetharu, 
Mrs. Cowasji Eduljee Mody, Mrs. BomanjiNaoji Vakil, 
Mrs. Thekordas Mathuradas, Airs. Burjorji Nasserwanji, Mrs. 
Nsginchand Zaverchand, Afe. Siamwala, Mrs. Ghelabhai Jag- 
jlwandas. Doctor Rukhmabai, and JVIrs. Kothawala, with Mrs. 
Kalabhai as Secretary and Mrs. .Jacob as Treasurer, with 
powers to do the nee^ul and to add to their numbers. A 
heaity vote of thanks was proposed to the President, and after 
paxtaking of light refreshments and the distribution of flowers 
the proceedings terminated. 

Hindu .—A meeting of the members of the Casket and 
Address Sub-Comtnittee was held on Thursday last at the 
office of the Hon’hie Mr. H. A. Sim, C.LE., in the Board of 
Revenue. 

The following Resolutions were adopted at the meeting :— 
(1) That Mr. H. K. Beauchamp be requested to draft the Ad¬ 
dress and that the same be circulated to the Members of the 
Sub-Committee. (2) That a casket be procured at a cost 
not exceeding Rs. 6,000, and that designs be called for, a pre¬ 
mium of Rs. 250 b(?mg offered for the one which may be ac¬ 
cepted by the Sub-Committee. 

An advertisement will l)e published calling for designs 
for the casket, and the designs will be required to reach the 
Honorary Secretaries not later tlian the 31st proximo. 

Indian f?pccforfor.—The Committee appointed in Alay last 
year by Lord Lamington to report on the necessity for and 
the natme and scope of a museum in Bombay has submit¬ 
ted its report, after consulting the superintendents of similar 
institutions in other parts of India and persons in Bombay 
whose opinions were entitled to weight. That the Commit¬ 
tee would emphaticaliy assert the need for such an institu¬ 
tion was no more than what any one would have expected. 
That need was felt «and expressed thirteen years ago. It was 
at that time estimated that a museum would cost 6 lakhs of 
rupees at the start—building, hirnituro and specimens included. 
The estimate of Lord Lamington’s Committee is double that 
amount, and the scheme includes three institutions—a 
Museum of Arte and Archaeology, a Science Museum and a 
Public Library. It is recommended that the maiatenance of 
the museums should be undertaken by Government, and that 
in adffition to the salaries of gaasotted officers an annual 
recurring expenditure of Rs. 30,000 should be provided for 
at the outeet. This is not an extravagant demand in pom- 
parison with the expenditure incurred by Government in 


Calcutta and Madras cm account of similar mstitutiems. The 
idea is that the Aluseum is to subserve the purposasi of iustniO' 
tion and not of amusement. The need for an Archseological 
Museiun has long been felt in Bombay, There is valuable 
material all over the country, which is neglected and allowed 
to disappear because there is no proper place where it cam 
be preserved. We have a Natural History Society, an At% 
Society, an Antpropologioal Society and a Bran(fli of the Royal* 
Asiatic Society, who would only be too glad to be acoommo^- 
tod in a palatial building on the Crescent. The Committee 
recommend that at least 8 Istkhs should bo secured before any 
building operations are undertaken; if this amount is to be 
raised by public subscriptions, and if the foundation stone 
is to be laid by the Prince of Wales, it is evident that thorn 
is no time to be lost. The Committee, however, add the very 
discouraging remark tiiai the opening of a public subscription 
wonld not result in amounts being promised which would bo 
of material assistance ! Practically the Government is asked 
to come forward with the necessary funds. Will the Govern¬ 
ment make provision for the undertaking in the budget which is 
to be shortly presented to the Council, end get the plans and 
the estimates and all preliminaries ready as early as possible, 
so that the Prince of Wales may l>e enabled today the found¬ 
ation stone of the Museum ? « 

Madras Mail . — In accordance with a resolution adopted 
at the Sheriff’s Meeting held in the Victoria Public Hall on 
the 28th May, subscriptions are now being invited for the 
purpose of presenting an Address in a suitable casket to Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and for 
giving them a pubUc entertainment on the occasion of their 
visit to Aladras. It is estimated that at least Rs. 80,000 will 
be required, and subscription lists am being circulated with 
a request that gentlemen desirous of subscribing will enter 
their names and tlie amount of their subscriptions therein. 
It is requested that the subscriptions be paid to Meeffs. Arbuth- 
not & Co. on or before the Slst proximo. 

Madras Mail .—Recently I reported that the Darbar had 
sent an invitation to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to include Travancore in their South Indian, 
tour, I hear that it is practically settled that the request con- 
fiot be complied with. His Highness the Maharaja will, in 
all probability, visit Madras at the time of the Rojfal visit to 
Madras, so that His Highness may pay his respects to the 
Heir Apparent. 

Pioneer . — ^Various reports have appeared as to the Prince 
of Wales holding Imperial Darbars during his visit to India, 
This is absolutely incojrrect, as no such ceremonials will take 
place on a large scale—a very sensible arrangement. 

Times of India , — A meeting of the provisional executive 
committee of representative citizens of Bombay, formed for 
the purpose of making arrangements in connectiou with the 
approaching visit of Tlieir Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to India was held, last evening, in the Muni¬ 
cipal Council Hall, the Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Jenkins, the 
Chief Justice, presiding. 

The Hon’ble Sir P. JM. Mehta said the task to which the 
committee had to apply itself was w^hat had been done in the 
rest of India lUid what had been done on a previous occasion 
when the King-Emperor Edward VH visited India as Prinoe 
of Wales, namely, to call a public meeting for the purpose of 
arranging what ^ould be done for the reception of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Prbioess of Wales and for commem¬ 
orating their visit to this city. On the former occasion when 
the King-Emperor (then Prince of Wales) came to Bombay, 
a public meetiog of the citizens of Boml^y was held undw 
the presidency of— he thought—the then Governor of Bombay, 
supportid by the leading official and non-offioial members 





of tbs Bombay c6minuTiity. Resolutioaii wem passed'at that 
toeeting" ta,c<?mnieiaoritte the visit Vaad now they had to follow 
that example; At this meetmg they would haVe to paep -R«- 
soltttiohe appoifitkig coumaitteca to cjury out certain objects 
that would, then lie .mentioned. On the last- occasion -when 
the committee met, acquiescence M-as iridicated^to a proposal 
*co commemorate the visit by ^,ans of a public museum. The 
Chairman said he should use a stronger word than “-acquies¬ 
cence,” and suggested the word “approval.” Since then, aa 
most of the gentlemen present must have seen, the Bohqbi^y 
Government had publiahed the report of the committee 
appointed to consider the question of founding a public museum 
in Bombay. Tliat committee pointed out what outlay would 
be requiivid for founding tire museum and how the upkaej; of 
it should be made. In Calcutta and Madras the I.ocal Govern¬ 
ments contributed very largely to the foundations and the 
upkeep of the museums there, and he hoped the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment would follow their examples. But stall it would 
remain for the public of Bombay to co-operate with the Gov¬ 
ernment and subscribe largely and liljerally to fund, that 
might be raised. He had no doubt that the Bombay public 
wonld respond to the call in a geiiierou.<5 and liberal manner. 
{Hear, Iwar.) <. It would be necessary, therefore, to so formulate 
one of the resolutions to be proposed at the public meeting 
as to include the foundation of the public museum as one of 
the meaus to commemorate the visit. He proposed that this 
provisional .executive committee be authorised to make 
arrangements for tlje purptae of holding a public meeting in the 
Town Hall by. a rei^oisitiOn to the Sheriff of Boraljay with a 
‘ yiew to take measuves* to celebrate and commemorate the visit 
of Their Royal Higluiesses the Priqce and Princess 'of Wales 
and to indicate in the Rpsolution that the suitable way of com¬ 
memorating that viait would be the foundation of a public 
museum in the city of Bombay. {A'pphnist.) 

.Sir I^urki^ondas JJuiTotUTOdas seconded Hie proposition. 

Mr. 1?. Ay.'^fTe OTg^ested that if it were intended to place 
(he proposal f<^r .a, pi^iblic museum before the public meeting, it 
was desirable to formulate some alternative proposal with a' 
view to put Wore that meeting in the event of the propwal 
for the pablicvinuseam not meeting acceptance. In his opinion 
the proposal ‘tp build a public museum had not aroused 
very great enthusiasm among a considerable section of the 
Bombay community, and that being so the subeoriptions might 
possibly be largely affected. The Chairman said ^et. at-the 
last meeting when this matter was discussed su^^Hons of 
all kinds were very earnestly invited. Thei-o was 'then a 
unanimity of feeling in favour of the museum scheme. .Of 
course, it was not yet too late for other suggestions, and he 
imagined that if any qthtlr proposals were to be made,, they 
should have them new ratlier than that they should be made 
before the public^ meeting. He thouglil they should " try to 
be unanimous alioUt such proposal. .. , 

Mr. Cuffe thought there were various things that wouid 
appeal to all classes of prople. , 

Sir Pherozeshah jxjinted out that the prograpame of cele¬ 
brations would be divided into two parts, one of which would 
include celebrations of a permfwnent character and the other 
of temporary kind. The latter would t^e the form of fire¬ 
works, fairs, illumination. 

The Hon’bie Mr. Justice liuspeil said, that having regard to 
what had fallen from "Sir Fherozesli^j namely, that it was 
desirable to erect a buiMing, and possibly three buildings 
on the Creschnt in front of the Sailors’ Home, and what 
had fallen from Mr. Cuffe with regard to the possibility of 
not getting funds for that purpose, a scheme bad ooourrod 
to him which might over the diflBculty as to funds. He 
yvaa willing to admit thal it waa a gigantic one, but it was not 


)■ an impoBsiblt oijo, but* was oiie • worthy of oonsideration in 
. connection with the commemoration ‘ of the Royal .visit. It 
■jvas this. iTie Govei^ent were going to remove all.*.thp .build¬ 
ings from the present dockyard, and they would thereby throw 
open a . laige space of ground to the east of the present 
Town Hall. In his - opinion the Town Hall was an almost 
useleaf . excrescence, in ’ Bombay, ‘and so also was -the 
enormous tank in fipnt of the mtot.' His Suggestion was 
to clear a^ ny the • Town itall and-fill in tl«i t^iji:, add 
■tis^'that'Isnid for the pm-pose . Of putting^ up public'build- 
in^. ■ Tlieie would tie a magnificent throwing open'of the 
city to ithe aea# and the new roadway which vv^ouid thiis open 
up rhight be callc«rl“the Ikinco’s Highway.” He thbdght 
they would.!:« able to raise' an enormous sum* of money from 
the gtound r^nts ’of'-land which they wbuld ibfc' put'■for build 
ings, and'therein'they would getyfuffds fois.tde “Prjhee’s To-vn. 
Hall and Museum,” which it was proposed to found. ■ Hia 
next suggestion, -which would also redound to the advantage 
of the city, would be to take away another most hideous ex¬ 
crescence in Bombay, namely, the Church Gate Street. 

As no other member rose to address the meeting. Sir Pher- 
mxishah, in reply, said he would go one step better than Mr. 
Justice Russell and say that ho would remove not only the 
buildings fi'om the Church Gate Street, but all the buildings 
from, the whble city of Bombay. (Laughter), He’was sorry 
that tee Hon’ble Mr, Dunn was not present at the meeting, 
but lie might inform Mr. Justice Russell that the Government 
had created the City Improvemefiit Trust for the purposes 
which he had. enumerated and he might well communicate 
bis scheme to that body. The‘question regarding the Church 
Gate Street had been, considered more thafi once, and they 
had been told that the destruotiou of that street would involve 
an‘expenditure, not, i>f lakhs but of crores of ihpees, and even 
after that the opening wouki not .be a large one. He thought 
in considering' the measures fot teo commemoration of the 
Royal visit their hopes and ambitions should Ite KOmeWbat 
curtailed, and they'should think of a scheme which might bo 
praotically carried out. within a reasonable space qf time. Aa 
to 'tee museui^ scheme he might say it inoluded a library, a 
town hall, ah art gallery and a lecture hall. Mr. Cuffe had 
remarked ter4 the wheme was'notTjkely to excite much enthu¬ 
siasm, but he ventured to say that there Was a strong feeling in 
favour of tee mh^um and 'teough.t (ht* time come when a 
great city Ijke Bombay .should not be without a museum, which 
all tee big cities in tee Empire, and certainly which Madras and 
Calcutta pOs^ssed. ' 'He repeated , l^jere. was ’^ strong feeling 
in favour of it, aqd that feeling had been vety much emphas¬ 
ised. since His Excellency Ijoid Lamjngton had on a public 
occiMtion jpven the'op tlines of a scheme for a permanent museum 
in .ltom,bay.' (Hear, hmr.) So far- as one could say, he thought 
if such a proposal were, placed before the pubUc meeting it 
weuld be received .With -vei^ large approval. It viro very 
difficTtlt to thih|: of'liny other way of commempratihg tee 
vi@it >pf Tlijeir Royal Highnesses. There might be gigantic, 
steeme's'aa poihted out by Mr. Justice Russell, but it was diffi¬ 
cult to cafry them- out within the limited m.Cans at teter 
disposal. 

The proposition was teen put to the iVqte and carried 
unanimously. 

3ri> July 190^. 

Pteueer;—It is now definitely settled that, the, Ikince of 
Wales will lay the foundation-stone of tee Victoria Memorial 
Hall during his visit to Calcutta early in January. 

With reference to tee Prince of Wales’ visit to Kashmir 
during the forthcoming Indian tour, the Resident in 
Kashmir, Colonel Peara. officially announced at.the Birthday 






Banquet held at Srinagar on the 26th June that His Royal 
Highness was expected at Jammu on the 6ih December, and 
would probably make a week’s stay, JammU is an essen¬ 
tially oriental city, and its quaint old-world character should 
greatly interest the Royal visitor. Moreover it contains the 
palace built for his father, then Prince of Wales, on the occasion 
of the last Royal lour thirty years ago, 

4tii July 1905. 

Daily Kelburne, R.N., has been ap¬ 

pointed to H. M. S. Retiown d^t Portsmouth (Captain the Hon^ble 
Hugh Tyrwhitt), and Will accompany the Prince and Princess 
to India in the capacity of first lieutenant of that battleship. 

5th July 1906. 

Pioneer —With regard to the forthcoming Royal visit to 
India, we learn mat the King has shown the greatest personal 
attention to the tour programme and the general arrange¬ 
ments. From the earliest discussion of these, His Majesty has 
concerned himself with a number of the details ; and his wonder- 
JEtil memoiy serves hiih well in all matters of this kind. Thus 
in one instance he was quick to point out that the hour 
suggested for a particular ceremony might be rather late con¬ 
sidering the short twilight in India during the cold weather. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales themselves ai*e keenly interested 
in their future journey, and all that it will reveal to them. 
They are determined to do everything in the most thorough 
manner, and to this end they have studied a good deal of 
literature bearing on India and its people; while from those who 
know the country they are eager to acquire eveiy kind of 
information. Their Royal Highneswses are naturally attracted 
by the prospect of seeiug India and Burpia with their varied 
races, their historical cities, monuments and temples. The 
North-West Frontier has already exercised its strange fascin¬ 
ation over their minds, and their, visit to the Khyber,^^ 
Bolan, Quetta and New Chaman is not considered the least 
notable feature in their programme. Their glimpse of Afghanis¬ 
tan, at this particular phase of the Middle Eastern Question, 
should leave its impressions, though it wDl be only a fleeting 
one. The laying of the foundation-stone of tlie Victoria Memorial 
Hall at Calcutta seems likely to be the great public function 
of the tour, and this ceremonial is one which the Prince is eager 
to tmdertako, for the memory of the “ Great Queenis dear 
to her grandsons. Their Royal Higlmesses while in Calcutta will 
examine the colieotion of arms, pictures^ manuscripts,, etc., that 
have already been got together and are now temporarily housed 
in the Indian Museum. The Prince has expressed liimself 
particularly anxious to see as much as possible of the native 
army, several regiments of which bear his name ; and wherever 
possible he will visit cantonments for this purpose. At the 
manoeuvres about Ballabgarh, south of Delhi, His Royal 
Highness will bo the guest of Lord Kitchener, and he will 
^,witnefia all the principal operations, spending two nights in out- 
Ijdng camps so as to learn all that is being done. On the third 
day will be the grtfiid march-past, when some 60,000 or 60,000 
troops will pass the saluting flag—-a record for India. The tour 
p^mi^ to be a very successful one, and the knowledge that 
heir Royal Highjxe^es are full of pleasant anticipations as tq 
tne expenences awaiting them is sure to create a reciprocal 
mte^st m their movements in this country among aU dosses. 

i m/e.? 0/ the^^ monthly general meeting held this 

afternoon the Mnnicipal Committee;^ 16,000 

for entertoming Their I^oyal HighncBaes tte Prince aod Princess 
ot Wales upon the occasion of then- visit to Burma next January. 

In connection with the visit of the Prince of Wales to Mysore 
ex nsive elephant capturing operations are being arranged. 


His Royal Highness is to be asked to unveil not only the Victoria 
Memorial Statue in Cubbon Park, Bangalore, but a statue 
of the Maharaja’s father in Curzon Park, Mysore CSty. An 
industrial school being established by the Mysore Government 
may also have its foundation stone laid by Hie Royal Highness. 

6th July 1906. 

Madras J/oiV.—To-day we areable to publish the first ofiScinl’ 
programme of the visit to India of Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. The programme gives 
little more than the bare dates of arrivals at and departiures 
from diflerent pl^cs, and it is issued with the warning that the 
arrangements are liable to modification. The local programmes 
containing details of .the ceremonies and entertainment at 
each place, will be issued later. The arrival in Bombay is fijced, 
it will be seen, for the afternoon of Thursday, November 9th. 
a most auspicious day, seeing that it is the King-Emperor’s 
birthday. To us in Madras the most interesting dates are those 
relating to Southern India. As we anticipated some time ago 
Their Royal Highneases will reach Madras by sea from Rangoon 
presumably in H. M. S. Rmovm., escorted by other warships. 
The date fixed is Wednesday, Jiwniary 24th. The ceremony of 
arrival here will therefore centre at the harbour,'and the Ri^ep- 
tion Committee will no doubt make special arrangements to 
have the whole harbour and its surroundings as well as the 
shipping in port dressed with flags and gaily decorated for the 
occasion. The harbpTir and sea face of Madras lend them^Jves 
most effectively to a display of the kind; and we maybesiire 
that from the Customs House and old H^h Court at one end, 
along the North Beach Road, past the new High Court and the 
Port, to Chepauk Palace at the other end, there will be a couple 
of miles of the gayest and noblest perspective. 

In Madras itself Their Royal Highaes3e.s will remain only 
five days, the first of whioh, Wednesday, January 24th, will be 
the day of arrival, and the last of which, Janua?y 28th, will 
be a Sunday, The number of evenings for ceremonies and enter¬ 
tainments will therefore be four only, and the programme will 
have to be a somewhat restricted one. From Marlras Their 
Royal Highnesses will go on to Bangalore and Mysore, where, 
we believe, a shooting and kheddah camp will be arrangtsd; 
then on to Hyderabad, where, we believe, there will be some 
more big game shooting; and after that to the North of India 
again. Some disappointment will be felt at Their Royal High- 
nessas not being able to include any of the Southern and West 
Coast Districts and Native Slates in their tour; but apparently 
it has been found that there will be no time for visits to Tanjore, 
Madura, Trichinopoly, Cochin; Trav^core, etc,, in view of the 
extended tour in Northern and North-Western India which is to 
be got through before Hie departure of Their Royal Highnesses 
from Karachi on March 19th. 

M^ras Sito/ndard ,—-Only two days ago wo reproduced 
from the Bengalee, oiu' contempor^^s remarks regarding 
the feeling in the Indian community in Calcutta About a purely 
Indian reception and entertainment to Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princeaa of Wales. Our contemporary said that 
such a feeling is Mdely prevalent. It is now confirmed by what 
the litdmrt Nation says. *‘We cannot conceal a desire, how¬ 
ever,” fnites the Indian Nal^ion, “ to see the Prince having a 
reception and entertainment under exclusively Indian auspicce. 
Such a|desire, we have reasons to believe, is shared by several 
leading,members of the native community. The native com¬ 
munity Mil hardly do justice to its own feulmgs if it has not an 
opporti^ity of organising a special reception. The Prince also, 
we presume, will be pleas«xl with an entertainment got up in a 
predominantly Indian style and offered as a special tnark of 
honour by .His Majesty’s Indian subjeete A special Indian 
reception organised by the British I ndian Association, was 





offet^to the Prinoe who ifjoow King Edward Vli and iivas 
gTaoiously accepted by him. “Kie place waa the Belgachia Ohtden 
of th.d Paiki)ar» Raja’s, FarticuJam of Hie^tertainmcnt'wilt he 
tound in die -neyeBpapcfB of those; days, especMy the Hindu 
,^airtot. The Indian^ commuiii^y ,:we«ld be dving at once an. 
honour and jastice to itself if itfrdldwed the precedent of 1 $?^; 
abd the Viceroy would, be doii^’'-a gsacefnl act m * permitting 
suoh a doiflonstratxoja and advising the iMnce to accept an en- 
^rtauiment at Indian hands. We have no doubt the feelings 
> of an earlier day will prevail aUke in the breast of the Indian 
ooraiuunity and the authorities, and the Indian demonstration 
.will be as much of a success asUt was in the past. Several of 
the old leaders have paased away, but some yet remain, end 
younger men may come and take the place of the elders. The 
Prince should be in a position to leave the town with the same 
. feelings towards all claases that his father carried away thirty 
ye^ Certainly the Indian Nation would not have 

. written this if there w'as not ample warrant. But whether 
the propositi would be acceptable to the Anglo-Indian commu¬ 
nity or not we have no means of knowing. 

Tth Jvhr 1905 . 

Civil and Military Gazetf'C,.—The following is the itinerary 
of the tour of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales as at 
present arranged. All the details, however, have not yet been 
finally settled, and the various items of the programme are 
liable to modification:— 

Arrive in l^mbay Novemoer 9th (afternoon). Bombay, 
9th to 15th; Ajmer, Iflth and 17th ; Udaipur, I8th to 20th: 
•Jaipur, 2lst to 24th ; Bikanir, 25th to 27th ; Lahore, 28th to 
DecembcrTst; Peshawar, December 2nd to 4th ; Jammu, 6th; 
Delhi, 7th to 10th ; Cominander-in-Chiefs camp, Delhi, lltli to 
15th ; Agra, 16th to J9th; Bburtpur, 20th and 2l8t ; Gwalior, 
2l8t to 25th; Lucknow, 26th to 28fch; Calcutta, 29th to January 
6 th ; Darjeeling, January 7th and 8th ; Calcutta, 9th ; on board- 
ahip, lOthto 12th ; Rangoon, I3th to 15th; Mandalay, 16th to 
18th ; on the river, 19th and 20th; Rangoon, 2l8t; on boaidship 
22nd and 2.3rd; Madras, 24th to 28th ; Bangalore and Mysore, 
^th toPobruaiy 7th; Hyderabad, February 8th to 16th ; Ellore, 
16th ; Benares, 18th and 19th; Nepal, 20th to March 2n<l. (Aft<f 
paving Nepal Their Royal Highnesaea will probably viBit 
Simla and some other places.) Quetta, March 12th to 
16th; Karachi, 17th to J9th ; depart from Karachi, 19th, 
March. 

Daily Express, London.—It hat* now been definitely 
arranged for the Prince and Princess of Wales to leave London 
for their tour in India on Wednesday, October 18th, and to join 
H-M.S. Menovm at Genoa two days later. 

Their suite will leave Portsmouth in the battleship on October 
lutli. Their Royal Highness*^ being accompanied on their depar¬ 
ture from London only by an equerry and the I’rince’h Private 
oOcretary. ^ 

The landing at Bomtey should take place on Tliursday, 
November 9th, the icing’s birthday, and also the datci of His 
Majesty’s landing in India thirty yoara' ago. 

, Two or three officers of the Indimn A^iy will bo / ttached 
to the Prime’s staff throughout the tour.* ^ 

Indian Daily lVettw-~**The Chairman Ibid on the ; table a 
No. I109-T,M., dated 14th June 1905, intimMing that 
®^^®rnment of India have no objection to tho'7 proposal 
oi_ Corporation to present art addrew* of welcotfiei together 
article of jewelleiy to Their Royal Highnesses fre l^ce 
ana Urincess of Wales during their forthcoming vi^ tc| Calcutta, 
letter is m follows: — ■ / ' ‘ 

1 , of paragraph 2 of iuy letter No. 1578.M., 

dated the 26th March 1905, I am directed to" saj- that ffie 
Orovemment of India have informed the Lieutenani-Qovemor 


that they httl^e no objection to the proposal of the Corporation 
to prc^pt an %c!dre8B of* iJvcelcome iogetlier with an article of 
jew^ery jo 'Ih.eij- Royal TlJghnesses the Prince and Princess 

visit to Calcutta.” ' . 

, ^Aftei: some discu-ssion, it,was ultimktely ofd^tied to be 
T^orded. . \ ’ ’ 

Madras Mai }, — The Governmenj. of Mysore have' made 
a contract with Messii. C. T. Brock • & Co., the well known 
Crystal Palace pyrotechniste, for a .special disfiJaV of fireworks 
to be given at Mysore, during the visit of Tfeeir RoyM Highnesses 
the :ftince and Prince!® of Wales in Febmary next. 

Times of -Now that the arrival of Their. Royid’ 

Highnes^ the Prince and Princess of Wales may be looked 
for in little more than four months, the programme of their 
tour through India, which has now been published, will be 
scanned with deep interest by the Indian public generally. 
ConfTBstang it with that ticcomplished thirty years ago by His 
Majesty the King, it will bo seen that many changes have been 
made, Baroda, Goa, Ceylon, C'awnpore, Bamnagar, Allahabad 
and Jubbulpore, all of which were visited mi the last occasibn, 
have been eliminated from the present programme. Several 
additions have, however, been made, and if all that is contem¬ 
plated is earned out, the eneigies of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales will certainly not have been lightly taxed. At the 
time of the last Royal visit Burma ‘a’as hot of course included, 
for only since then has Upper Burma Ijccohie a British pos¬ 
session, but now both Itangoon and Mandalaj are to be hon¬ 
oured. Hyderabad also, perhaps the most typical native city 
of India, will lje given an opportunity u'hieh His Highness the 
Nizam will fully appreciate of welcoming for the first time 
the Heir to the throne of the British Eiittpire. 

Udaipur, with its beautiful surroundings, Quetta, with 
its fast-growing cantonment, and Bikanir, in the desert, are 
all down in the programme. Karachi too is to be coagratnlated 
on the recognition of its growing importance. Nepal, which is 
included in the list, docs not of course mean that Their Royal 
Highnesses purpose a journey to Khatmandu. but merely 
that the Prince will be shown sport in the Terai, as was His 
Majesty the King, The wondrous caves of EUora will be viewed 
during the visit to His Highness the Nizam, immediately after 
a lengthened stay of some ten days at Bangalore and Mysore. 
ITie programme is so full, so much has to be got through, that 
one is tempted to hope that some consideration will be shown 
in regard to the strain that all this entails on Their Royal High- 
nasses, and that at any rate in Bombay, too many functions 
will not be crowded into the very limited time available. Her 
Rojral Highness is not what is generally known as a good sailor, 
and may not unreasonably bo expected to require some days 
for the effects of the voyage to wew off. 

Times of /»di«.-r-The following, it is understood, will be 
the I^inco of Wales’ staff for his Indian tour ; 

His Royal Hiohkbs.'S’s HotrsEHOH>. , 

Sir Walter I^awnqnee, Uhief of Staff. , 

Brigadior-Clefioiral Stuart Beataon, Military Secre¬ 
tary, ’ ' , '• ’, ‘ ' . 

Lieutenaht-Ooiounl Sir Bigge, Private Secre- 

fojty, . • 

■ V , . . ECtTfiBRIES. * . 

Commander, Sir Charles .Oust, Bait.. R,N. 

The Hon’ble Derek KeppoL ^ 

Commander Bryan Godfrey GOdfrey-Faussett, R.N, 

Captain ' Viscoiint Ui’iohtbmi 

' ■ Her Royal StotiNESS^$ Hocsehold. t 

The Gountess of Shaftesiwy, l^y-in-Waiting. 

Lady Eva. DugdaJe, Woman of the Bedchamber. 
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The Earl of Shaftesbury, Chamberlain. 

Mr. Frank Dugdafle, Equerry! 

Officees Attached. 

The following offiqefs will be attached to the Staff in 
India 

Lieutenant-Colonel Charles, I.M.S. 

Major R. E. Grimston, 6th Prince of Wales’ Cavalry. 

Major C. F. Campbell, 11th Prince of Wales’ Lancers. 

Major H. D. Watson, 2nd Prince of Wales’ Own Gurkhas. 

Captain C. Wigram, 18th Tiwana Lancers. 

Sir Walter Roper I^wrence, K.C.I.E., C.I.E., was Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy of India from 1898 to 1903. He 
was born on the 9th February 1857, and educa|fKl at Caieltenham 
apd Balliol College, Oxford. He entered the Bengal Civil 
Service in 1879; was Assistant Commissioner of Thai, Kurram- 
Afghanistan, 1880; was on political service in Rajpntana from 
1881 to 1884; Under-Secretary to the Punjab Government from 
1884 to 1886, and to the Government of India from 1887 to 
1889 ; oflSciating Secretary to the Government of India 1889 ; 
Honorary Secretary to the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund; Settle¬ 
ment Commissioner, Kashmir, 1889 to 1895, and Agent in Chief 
to the Dube of Bedford, 1898. 

Brigadier-General Stuart Brownlow Beatson. C.B., In¬ 
spector-General, Imperial Service Ttoods, was born on the 
nth Ju y ^54, and educated at Wellington College. He joined 
toe 17th Regiment in 1873; the Ilth Prince of Wales’ Own 
Bengal I^cers m 1876; was engaged in the North-West 
1 rentier Expedition of 1878 (medal with clasp); in the Afghan 
ca,mpaigri of 1878-80 including the action at Ali-Musiid (medal 
with clasp); Egypt 1882, was Extra Aide-de.Camp to Sir H. 
Maepherson, conmanding the Indian Contingent ; was deputed 
to Syria on special duty; w^as engaged in Burma in 1876 when 
he was Ml!,t^y Secretary to Sir H. Maepherson, and took 
part in the pursuit of Hlaoo, was mentioned in despatches, and 

also took part in the North- 
West Frontier Expedition of 1897-98 including the relief of the 
Malakandand its defence, the relief of Chakdara, the action at 
Landakai and the operations in too Mamund coimtry and was 
twice mentioned in despatches. Ho was given the medal with 
two clasp and createcj a C.B. He also commanded a mobile 
olumn in South Africa m 1901, was again mentioned in 

John Bigge, 

tarv ? ’Private Secre- 

I ^ f IWh and Extra Equerry 

to His Majesty the King-Emperor. He was bom in J,me^l849^ 

ml7t79' Artilteryinl869; served in Se zX'w!; 

wU AMo d« Sr”. M “ J the medal; 

Aide-de-Camp to Major-General Sir Evelyn Wood 1879 • 

Queen 

uiuria, and Private Secretary, 1900.1901. 

C.M^3“”lflV0 Leopold Cuat, Baronet, R.N.. 

rinl Navy in 1891, .and 

born in February 1864-^joiSi H of Wales. He was 

Rodftcw, the Roval Wbr’/.i: 21 tmpedo boat A/erandro, 
The Si’bK-i W C and CreM 

in-Ordinary to the Prhice oMvS’ "^hV.O., Equerry- 

was educated at CharterhLe an<? ’ “e 

Colonel of the Prince of w$.i ''^‘*** lately the Lieutenant- 
Service) Rifled fnnee of Wales’ Own 12to Middlessex (Civil 


, Commander Bryan Godfrey Godfrey-Faussett, R.N., has 
been Equeriy-in-Ordinary to the Piince of Wales since 1901, 
j He was bom in 1863, entenH the Royal Navy in 1877 and 
■ was appointed Commander in 1899. 

j Viscount Henry William Crichton, D.S.O., Equerry-in- 
I Ordinary to the Pi'ince of Wal^, was bom in 1872 and educatcu 
at Eton and Sandhurst. He k a Captain in the Royal Horse 
Guards. 

The Counters of Shaftesbury is the eldest daughter of the 
late Earl Grosvenor. 

Lady Eva Dugdale is the eldest daughter of the fourth 
Earl of IVarwick. 

Anthony Ashley-Cooper, D.L., Bart., 9th Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury, was born on the Slst August 1869, and since 1901 has 
been Chamberlain to the Princess of Wales. He is Lieutenant 
Colopl of the North of Ireland Imperial Yeomanry and Com¬ 
missioner of the Congested Districts Board for Ireland. He 
was educated at Eton College and the R. M. College, Sand¬ 
hurst. He entered toe army, lOth Hussars, in 1890, was appoint¬ 
ed Captain in 1898 and resigned his commission in 1899. He 
was Aide-de-Camp to Lord Brassey when the latter was Go¬ 
vernor of Victoria, from 1895 to 1898. „ 

Mr. Prank Dugdale, J.P., Equerry-in-Waiting to the Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, was born in 1857. He was educated at Harrow 
and Brasenose College, Oxford, and is the Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Warwickshire Imperial Yeomanry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Havelock Charles, I.M.S., 
entered the service in April 1882 and at present is Professor of 
Surgical and Descriptive Anatomy at toe Medical College, 
Calcutta, and ex-ofj^cio Surgeon to the College Hospital. 

Major R. E. Grimston, 6th Prince of Wales’ Cavalry 
entered the Army on the 23rd April 1881. He took part 
in the North-West Frontier Expedition of 1897-98, was m^- 
^ despatches and granted the medal with„olflsp. In 
the Tirah Expedition he was Commandant of the Head-qnaiters 
camp, was present at the actions at the Sampagha and Arhanga 
Passes and the operations in the Bazaar Valley, and was again 
mentioned in despatches. 

IVIajor C. F. Campbell Ilth Priuoe of Wales’ Own lancers 
(^robyns Horae) entered the service in March 1883. He 
took part in the North-West Frontier campaign of 1897-98 
and was present at the operations on the Samana in the Kurrum 
Valley, and was granted the medal with two clasps. He also 
^tained a clasp for the operations against the Khani Khel 
Cliamkonnis. 

Major H D. Wateon, 1st Battalion, 2nd Prince of Wales’ 
Own Gurkha Rifles (The Sirmoor Rifles), joined the army 

“J ^ Sikkim Expedition 

of 1888 and was present at the attack of the Jalapia (medal 
With eJasp), and in the Chin-Lusbai Expedition of 1889^99 
(clasp). 

Captain a Wigram, M.V.O., 18th Tiwana Lancere, 
joined toe service m October 1893. He was present at the 
operataons on too Samana and in too Knrram Valley durinc 
August md September 1897 and the ojierations of the Flying 
Column m that \ alley under Colonel Richardson (medal with 

.•,r8e.lliru ® campaign (clasp) and 

m South iUnca was present at the relief of I^berloy ; the 

orations m the Oraaige Free State from February to Mav 

irPoilar"?^^* the o^ratms at Paardebuig and toe action 

the Transvaal, in- 

dudmg actions near Johannesbiurg, Pretoria and Diamond 
MI operations west of Pretoria including toe actinns at 
El^ds River, and operations in the Orange*River CnlJiy in 
eluding the ^tion at Wittebergen. ^ was mentionS To 
despatches and granted the South Arfrican medal with six clasps. 
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Indian Daily ^ew’«.—TTie preparations for a public meet¬ 
ing of the leaders of the ibidian conMnunitiy for making airango- 
ments to give the Prince and Princess of Wales a truly Btoyal 
reception in the beautiful grounds of Belgachia on strictly 
Indian lines, are fast maturing, says CapUal; and a public 
,announcement on the subject may be expected neyt week. 
^ The plam for the reception are to bo on a scale of niagnificenoe 
never hitherto equalled in the province on similar occasions 
in the past. 

8th July 1905. 

Noftinglutm Expreit8.~-Ixidio, is already preparing for the 
approaching visit of the Xhrince and Princess of Wales, although 
Their Royal Highnesses are not due to reach Bombay until 
November 9lh. The excitement, however, is not confined to 
India, and it is scarcely a matter for wonder that, even at this 
early date, an enormous number of visitors, not only from 
this country but from the United States, are preparing for a 
trip to our Indian Empine. There is no doubt that the 
number^ of people who will witness the festivities in connec¬ 
tion wi^ the Royal tour will far exceed the numbers 
present in In<^a at the time of thfe great Delhi Durbar. Tlie 
bookings for Calcutta and Bombay are already enormous, and 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company will run two intermedi¬ 
ate lioats to cope with the abnormal traffic, Calcutta expects 
the largest number of visitors on record, and the authorities 
are alre^y taking steps to solvo the question of accommodation 
for India’s visitors. The Government House there, though 
a very ^rge one, will not be large enough for those who will 
be in the sxute of the Prince and Prinoeas, and it is probable 
that a “canvas town” will be erected for them. 

The itinerary of the ihince and Princess of Wales will be a 
most gorgeous pageantry even for India, the land of magnifi¬ 
cent spectyles. Between November 9th and the month of 
March 1906, the Royal party will, in tourist language, “ do ’’ 
India very thoroughly for the time at their disposal It is 
thought probable that a man-of-war will bo placed at the dis- 
posal of the Royal party for the voyage. The arrangementB j 
are not by any means definitely settled, but they are rapidly ! 
approaching completion, and General !l^at«on is on his wa(y 
out to India to put the finishing touches to the programme of j 
the Royal itinerary. Six days will be .spent at Bombay, after i 
which the Royal visitors wtJI proceed nid Ajmqr, Jaipur, and I 
Lahore to as far north a» Peshawar, at the southern end of | 
the famous lOiyber Pass. A somewhat longer stay will be | 
made at Dehli, the centre of militaiy India. Agra, Bhurtpur, j 
Gwalior, and Lucknow, with their beauties and their inspiring j 
memorioB, will also be visited, and Calcutta will naturally I 
have a claim on the Royal visitors. Gay Simla, Benares, 
the city of mosques, snowy Darjeeling, and a score of other i 
places with their weird and magnificent sights will all be 
included in what will doubtles-s Iw the most briUiatit Royal I 
progre^ Csver seen. 

Tribune ,—We print, in another place the itinerary (which 
is of coarse subject to change and revision) of the forthcoming 
Royal tour in India. His Royal Highness arrives at Bombay 
On Novem^bor and leaves our shores on 19th March 1900. 
During, this brief perk»d His Royal Highness, it appears, is 
i^olvc^ to “do” the country thoroughly and see all the 
hons. He will visit all principal places of interest, whether 
Teujpo^ or historic, and miss no Native State of importance. 

If "^Putana, Bikaoir, Jaipur and Udaipur will be honoured 
”y His Royal Highness’s visit Why has Jodhpur been 
eiulud^ ? An honour which is done to Mewar and denied 
^ougn unavoidably) to Marwkr must he galhng to the latter. 
Besides, is not the gallant and loyal Sir Pratap, the bmu 


ideal of a Rahtor C^hief, a son of Marwar ? His Royal Highness 
comes to Lahore on November 2vSth and leavej on December 
Ist. We hope the splendours of his august father’s visit to our 
eapital will be repeated. No Punjab State will be visited. 
His Royal Highness is due at Jammu on the 5th December, At 
Delhi His Royal Highness will stay from tlie 7th U> loth Dec¬ 
ember, Agra and Lucknow will both be visited; why has 
,\Ilahabnd, the provincial capital, been excluded from the list? 
I'he longest halt will lie in Nepal from 20th February to 10th 
March, no doubt for purposes of sport in the Terai. At 
Calcirtta at a granS public meeting of Indians and Europeans 
combined, last evening, a general committee was formed 
and an executive committee appointed to make necessary 
' arrangements for the reception of our future Emperor. We 
understand that alTangements are also in progress for a purely 
Indian reception, as was given on the visit of His Majesty 
when Prince of Wales. This is an idea which deserves 
encotu’agement. 

It speak-s volumes for the inna.te loyalty or rather devo¬ 
tion for the Ro3mi person (to express the true sentiment) which 
is characteristic of the Indian people, that in Calcutta, where 
the leaders are practically crvished down under the heavy sense 
of wrong caused by the Partition scheme, the meeting held 
in connection with the forthcoming Royal visit was highly 
successful and fairly .enthusiastic. At the end of the meet¬ 
ing Sir Andrew Fraser, who presided, announced that a sum 
of Rs. 89,736 had been already subscribed towards the Recep- 
I tioh Fund, of which Indians had contributed Rs. 68,736 through 
j the British Indian Association, while Europeans had come 
! up with Rs. 21,000 through the Bengal Chamter of Commerce. 
When such is the beginning, there is little doubt that the 
amoiuit wll considerably increase during the four months yet 
remaining before the visit. Ample indications were offered 
at the meeting (hat the tw’o communities were prepared to 
work cordially together for making the reception worthy of 
the capital of the Empire. Among the movers and seconders 
of the resolutions were the Maharaja of Darkhatiga, Sir 
Gooroo Doss Banerji, Mr. Justice Chtmder Madhub GhOse, and 
Mr. A. Choudhry on behalf of the Indians, and Sir Francis 
Mat-lean (Chief Justice), the Hoh’ble Mr. D. M. Hamilton, 
and Mr. G. H. Sutherland on behalf of the Europeans. His 
Highness of Darbhanga said: “ I have only to emphasise the 
fact that our welcome will be both loyal and enthusiastic. Our 
loyalty is of no recent growth ; our enthusiasm is a necessary 
accompaniment.’’ Sir Gooroo Dass Banerji, in supporting the 
resohition for the appointment of an executive committee, 
expressed the hope “ that while imitating the magnificence 
of Nature, the committee will see its way towards arrang¬ 
ing things so that the necessary transitory fervour of the joy¬ 
ous occasion may leave behind some bright work of usefulneas 
to man to commemorate tho auspicious visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses.’’ Mr. A. diowdhry struck a melancholy chord. 
He was sure his countrymen would give a hearty • welcome to 
Their Royal Highnesses, although only on the previous day th^ 
had read an announcement in the papers which had filled the 
country with “ deep sorrdw. “ Sir Franks Maclean, with his 
characteristic chivalry, drew' attention to one unique feature in 
the coming visit. It was that “ for the first time in the atmals 
of the British Empire Europeans and Indians will hand in 
hand be able to pay the welcome in^Ihdia to the IVincess of 
Wales.” The idea of Organising a’purely Indian reception 
is, we are glad to learn, growing apace. 

9th 190.5. 

Statesman:—A. public meeting of the citizens of Calcutta, 
European and Indian, was held in the Town Hall on Friday 























•evening to arrange for the reception of Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales on their approaching visit 
toCalcutta.Tbehallwasfali. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gable, Sheriff of Calcutta, declared the 
meeting open. 

Maharaja Sir Jotendro Mbhun Tagore proposed that the 
Lieutenant-Ooveroor of Bengal should take the chair. 

The Hon’bfe Prince Asif Kader Sjud Wasif AU Mrza, of 
Murshidabad, seconded the motion. 

The motion \ra3 put and carried unanimously. 

The Meutenant-Om>ernor'a Speech. 

Sir Andrew Fraser, having taken the chair, explained the 
objects of the meeting. He Said 

Sir Francis Maclean, Maharajils, Nawabs, Rajas, and 
Grentlemeu,*—I thank you for the courteous manner in which you 
have invited me to take the chair on this very interesting occasion. 
I know that the business of this meeting cannot be very short, and 
therefore I shall not detain you with many introductory words. 
The object of the meeting as convened by the Sheriff of Calcutta, 
is a two-fold pbjeot, namely, to give the citizens of Calcutta 
and residents of this province an opportunity of expre.ssing their 
mtisfaotion at the approaching visit of Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and lhincess of Wales tp Calcutta; and, secondly, to 
■enable the citizens and residents to consider the steps to l>e 
taken to offer a loyal and enthusiasiao reception to Their Royal 
Highnesses. lam glad to be identified with you in expressing 
■our satisfaction at the approaching visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses. Her Majesty Queen Victoria, whose memory is 
beloved in this country, sent her eldest son, our present King, 
to see this great dependency of the British Crown in which she 
took so real and affectionate an interest. Our gracious Sovereign 
has not forgotten his own visit to this country and the impression, 
of it has certainly not passed away amongst the people of India. 
His Majesty is now sending his son with His Royal Consort to 
visit India in his turn. We rejoice to think that Their Royal 
Highnesses will thus become much more intimately acquainted 
with the country and tho people, and with their interest, and 
that thereby the ties of affectionate loyalty that bind this country 
to the throne of England will be strengthened. 

As to the second object of the meeting it will be impossible 
for us, of course, at the present time, to settle details. It is 
always impossible to settle details at a public meeting and 
in connection with Their Royal Highnesses’ visit this is 
especially true. 'Their Royal Highnesses’ tour through India 
must of necessity be too brief for all that they would like to see 
and for all that the people of India would like to show them in 
the concise of that tour. You have no doubt all seen the tour 
programme in the newspapers. It will involve hard work and 
unremitting toil, though I trust it will also involve infinito 
satisfaction and pleasure to Their Royal Highnessas. 
Their visit to Calcutta is very brief. We recognize the reasonable 
nece^ity for this, though we should certainly like to have 
detainedThejr Roycd. Highnesses longer amongst us. Under these 
ciroumst^c^, we must recognise that the details of their 
programme in Calcutta must be quietly and carefully considered. 
It is necessary not only to fix suitable items, but also to secure 
them a place in the programme, with reasonable regard to the time 
at the disposal of Their Royal Highnesses and the demands which 
It IS possible to make on their kiadneas and energy. What I 
understood therefore to be* the intention of this meeting is not to 
arrange details, but to appoint a large and representative 
Lommittw which will make proposals as to the means to be 
adop^to show the ontdmsiasm of our welcome to Their 
oyal Highnesses, and will endeavour to arrange through the 
Government of India mth Their Royal Highnesses to have 
these proposals accepted and included in their programme. 

I am confident that in regard to these matters wo are all 
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of one mind. I may say that nothing is required from me, or from 
any one else, to stir up the enthusiasm of this meeting or the 
people generally. I shall thei^fare detain you no longer, but 
leave the buBiness of the meeting to proceed. 

Tlie Resdutim^ 

Sir Francis Maclean, Chief Justice of Bengal, said:—Youd 
Honour, Maharajas, and Grontlemen,—After the speech to which 
we have just listened from the chair, I feel that the field left for su b- 
sequent speakers is very limited. And when I come to my own 
particular and mo.st pleasurable task, I am reasonably conscious 
that when I have read the resolution I have done almost a 11 that is 
necessary. The resolution speaks for itself: let me read it 
‘' Tliat a loyal and enthusiistic welcome be accorded by all 
classes of the community to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on their approaching visit to Calcutta. ’ 

A loyal and enthusiastic welcome ? Can the pooi*est dullard in India 
suppose that Their Royal Highnesses will not receive suclx a 
welcome? (<7tera.) We all remember the splendid reception 
afforded to the Prince and Princess when they visited the Colonies. 
Are wo to imagine that this great dtependency, the brightest 
jewel in the British Grown, intends to be second to the Colonies 
in its expressions of loyalty and of welcome % The answer 
is ^ ‘ No. ” It may very well be, gentlemen, that at times you 
complain of and you criticise the doings of this Govemment 
and of that. It is, of coui^e, within the range of possibility— 
though I find it very difficult to contemplate it^that 
even the High Court is not so ideal a working machine as 
you could always wish. These things, gentlemen, may very 
well be, but my residence in India has convinced me that deep 
down in the heart of the Indian people is an absolute sense 
of loyalty to the British Crown. The Royal House of England 
has endeared iteelf to the British people: their never (jeaaing sym¬ 
pathy with their sorrow's and with their joys, the readiness with 
which they ever come forward to assist in time® o| calamity 
and of trouble, their eager and unremitting efforts in the great- 
cause of charity, have endeared them to the people of the British 
Isles: they have endeared themselves to the people of our 
Colonies and the. coming visit will endear them to the three 
hundred millions of their future Indian subjects. Many of 
ydu will x^momber the visit of his present Majesty, when 
Prince of Wales, His Majesty, as I read from apparently 
well-informed sources, has not forgotten that visit, taking the 
greatest interest in the forthcoming visit of his son. Few, if 
any, can ever forget a visit to India, with its peeps into a great 
historic past, with its present association of the East with 
the West. But, gentlemen, there is one unique feature of this 
coming visit. For tho first time in the histoi'y of the British 
Empiie tlie European and the Indian will, hand in hand, bid 
welcome on Indian soil to a Princess of Wales. (CAeer.?.j To 
the Prince as to the Princess, let it Ixe a great one. Calcutta 
is the capital of India: nay, more-—the capital of the East. In 
that welcome Calcutta must play apart second to none; and 
therefore I say, again, let the welcome be a great one! {Loud 
applause,) 

The Maliaraja of Darbhongn, in st^oonding the resolution, 
saidYour Honour and Gentlemen,-^! feel that the resolution 
which has just been so appropriately moved by the Chief Jus¬ 
tice stands really in no need of a seconder. There is not, I 
am convinced, one single inhabitant of Calcutta or of the pro¬ 
vince who is not ill hearty accord with the terms of that reso¬ 
lution. Loyal and enthusiastic is the welcome w^e have long 
ago made up our minds to extend to Their Royal Highnesses 
upon their approaching visit to us; and we have hailed the 
announconient of that visit with all the more satfefi^^on 
because it indicates that the synxpathotic inU^rest in India and 
her peoples w^hiofa endeared the late Queen-Empros?. to her 
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Eastern subjects has not ceased with her death, but is being 
handed on through Hia Majesty King Edward to those who 
in the fulness of time will rule over the Empire. Speaking 
as I am privileged to do on behalf of the Indian community I j 
take pleasure in publicly testifying to the respectful appre- i 
elation with which we look upon the repeated manifestations | 
of that sympathy and interest w'hich His Majesty and His j 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales have so often honoured j 
us with. It makes us feel that although we are of different I 
race and blood we are not deprived on that account of our share j 
of Royal favour and Ro 3 ail attention. We like to think that 
His Majesty the Kmg-Emx)eror cherishes the pleasantest re¬ 
collections of his visit to us nearly thirty years ago ; and we are 
determined that his son and daughter-in-law shall carry away 
with them equally happy memories of their introduction to our ! 
land and our people. It does not fall within my province J:p- 
day to dwell upon the form that our welcome here in C^cutta i 
is to take. That has oeen left to ancther occasion. I have ' 
only this afternoon to emphasize the tact that our welcome ? 
will be both loyal and enthusiastic. As I have already said, j 
both these adjuncts are already present. Our loyalty is of no ^ 
recent growtli; our enthusiasm is^ a necessary accompaniment ! 
of that loyaPy. and 1 venture to prophesy that Their Royal 
Highnesses will find no deficiency in either the one or the other i 
when they honour us with their presence a few months hence. 
We are all anxious to see the Prince and Priaceas, and to make 
them fully comprehend that India’s feelings of attachment to 
the Royal family are as sincere and profound as those of any j 
other part of die Empire. With these words I desire to second 
the resolution. 

The Maharaja of Ccwisimbazaai* briefly supported the re¬ 
solution, which was then put and carried unanimously. 

The Mahaiuja-Dhiraj of Burdwan in a few words moved 
the second resolution, which mn as follows:—“That in order | 
to carry put the above object a general committee be formed j 
of noblemen and gentlemen, with power to add to their number.’ ’ ; 

Mr. Justice Ohose in seconding this resolution said: In t 
resjKinst; to the call that has been made upon me I do not in- | 
tend to say more than a word or two, nor is it necessary that ■ 
1 shonid do so, for the resolution now before you is but the ne- j 
cessary conflequeuce of the other resolution which has already : 
been carried by acclamation by this great aasembly. It seems j 

me that if we accord, as we must accord, to Their Royal I 
Highnesses an enthusiastic welcome, it is necessary that a s 
strong and representative committee, a committee representing I 
all sections of the community and all the principal associsitions | 
in Bengal, should be formed in order to give effect to the re- | 
solution that has already been passed. The names of the 
noblemen and gentlemen mentioned in the list placed in your I 
hands are a sufficient guarantee that tli© great object that we | 
have in view will be carried out by them, and therefore with- j 
out detaining you any further I second this resolution. 1 

Ml’. A. Chaudhuri in supporting the resolution said: Your i 
Honour and Gentlemen,—An announcement was made ymterday i 
by Renter which has fiecn received with deep soitow in | 
this country. lYe Lope it is not coixect, but whether correct 
or not, happily, we are able to dissociate this occasion from 
matters concerning the internal politics of the country and we 
are able happily to accord our most loyal welcome to Their 
Royal Highnesses. I have therefore much pleasure in sup- j 
porting this resolution. I 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. ! 

Mr. 1). M. Hamilton moved the third resolution, which ran I 
as fcdlows;—“That an executive committee be appointed to | 
an'mige the necessary details.’’ He said: Your Honour and , 
Oentlemen,—It is perhaps hardly necessary for me to add any¬ 
thing to what has already been sakl, but, as a memlmr of the 


mercantile community, I should like, just in a word, to re-echo-, 
the sentiments to which Your Honour and the other speakers 
who have preceded me have giveh expression. We all know 
the excellent results, commercial as well as political, which 
have .followed the -visit of the King-Emperor to Franc© and 
other countries and we may expect like results to follow the 
visit of Their Royal Highnesses to this great country, which 
is still foreign to our people at home. If there is one country 
in the world in which the personal element counts for much 
it is India. Without friendly living, personal intercourse 
between the East and the West, the two can never get to know 
each other or imderstand each other’s aspirations. We there¬ 
fore look forward to the Royal visit believing it -will strengthen 
the tie of lo 3 'alty and affection which means more in the build¬ 
ing cf the Empire than guns and ammimition or even army 
administrative reform. 

Nawab Syed Ameer Hossein seconded the resolution. 

Sir Guru Dos Banerjee in supporting the resolution said 
Your Honour, Maharajas and Gentlemen,-—I do not think it- 
necessary to say much ia support of the resolution that has 
just been proposed and seconded to commend it for your 
acceptance, for itia an eminently practical resohition which must 
b© adapted to give e-ftect to your lirst resolution. The execu¬ 
tive committee yon are going to apimmt will, I am sure, do its 
best to make every arrangement worthj’ of the approaching 
grand and unique o'ccaiuou and in keeping with the tradi¬ 
tions of this classno land and of the loyal people that inhabit it. 

I will only express the hope that while imitating the magni¬ 
ficence of nature ns it very properly should in the long-famed 
gorgeous East, the comanittee may see its waj^ towards 
arranging things so that the necessarily transitory splendour of 
the joyous occasion toay leave behind some lasting bright work 
of usefulness to Uian to commemorate this auspicious visit of 
Their Royal Highnesses. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

The Maharaja of Sonbursa moved the fourth resolution, 
08 followsThat the executive committee be empowered 
to raise subscriptions to carry into effect the purpose of the 
foregoing resolution.” 

Mr. W. T. Grice, Master, Calcutta Trades’ Association, 
seconded the resolution. He said; Your Honour and Gentle¬ 
men,—I have been asked to second this resolution and I do so 
with great pleasure as 1 am sure the object to whidi the money 
collected is to lie devoted is one which commends itself to all 
loyal subjects of the British Crown. TJie large sums already 
promised are indi<jative that the duties of the executive com¬ 
mittee will not bo very arduous. This, you will admit, should 
be the case, as the decoration of the city on a historic occasion 
like this ia in these days one of the few opportunities we have of 
expressing our loyalty. It thorefoi-e affojrds me much pleasure 
to second this resolution- 

Rai Sita Nath Roy, Bahadur, m supporting, said j I assure 
you, Sk, it is no official pressurf*, no lip loyalty, iy> dopire to 
please the powers that he, but an ingrained and deep-seated^ 
sense of attachment and devotion to the Throne, a spontaneous 
feeling of loyalty, that animate and unit® us one and all in 
offering a hearty welcome and in acoording a befitting recep¬ 
tion to one who in the fulness of time will be called upon to 
rule over this Empire; and I dare say a corresponding degree 
of enthusiasm, zeal and earaestnesa will not be foimd wanting 
in any one ordinary class in carrying" out the objects of this 
meeting, in furtherance of which we are assembled here. As 
for the Hindus, they are proverbially loyal: loyalty and 
attachment to the Sovereign are sentiments ingrained in tlmir 
very constitution. It is their Shastfas which enjoin divine 
reverence to the Sovereign irrespective of his cast© or creed, 
for the accepted belief among them is, that it is the divine 








^essences thatgo up to form the constitution of a Sovereign and 
hence from time immemorial the same reverence as is diie to 
the Divinity itself has always been shown to the Sovereign. 
There is another injunction of our Shastras which lays down 
that a guest is to be received and treated as a divine being, so 
whethei' os our guest or as our future Sovereign, we are under a 
double obligation to receive and entertain His Royal Highness 
and his gracious Consort in a maimer befitting their high rank 
and position and befitting our own proverbial loyalty. While 
there is a perfect unanimity of feeling as to the propriety of 
'Our welcoming His Royal Highness in a right Royal way, of 
entertaining him in a princely style, it is desirable that all loyal 
subjects should come forwaid to contribute, each according to 
his means, such sums of money as would not only suffice to cover 
all e^epenses of entertainments, but leave a decent surplus behind, 

I must not be taken amiss in echoing the universally expressed 
opinion among my countrymen, that any balance left over 
after meeting all expenses of suitable entertainments should be 
devoted to some work of permanent public utility with which 
the honoured name of the illustrious Prince should be oon- 
nected to commemorate in a permanent way his visit to this 
countryv With these few words I beg to second the resolution. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mi\ O. H. Sutherland proposed that a hearty vote of thanks 
be accorded to the Lieutenant-Governor for presiding on this 
occasion. 

Mr. A, F. M. Abdur Rahman seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. R, H. M. Rustomjee supported the resolution on 
behalf of the Pai'see community. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

His Honour tho laeutenant-Govemor in responding said ; 
It is wth a feeling akin to bashfulnass and humility that I have 
to inform you that this resolution is ** that a hearty vote of 
thanks be accorded to His Honoim the Lieutenant-Governor for 
presiding on this occasion.” I may say in one word that I 
have been very much touched and impressed by the kindly 
wor^ with which this resolution has been proposed. I have 
received several letters and telegrams of apology for absence 
from this meeting as, for example, from my friend the Maharaja 
Bahadur of Gooch Behar, who is unfortunately at present in 
the doctors hands, and from other noblemen and gentlemen 
throughout Bengal, who are detained from similar pressing 
reasons. I have also had placed in my hands a list of sub¬ 
scriptions already received. Altogether I am glad to infonn you 
that over Rs. 86,000 have already been subscribed. I thank 
you again for the courtesy with which you have thanked me 
for my presence in the chair on an occasion which has been to 
me one of so great an interest and pleasure. I am requested 
to announce that a meeting of the executive committee will 
take place on Tuesday at 5 o’clock. 

The meeting then separated. 

• 10th July 1905. 
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Prince will also visit, is the most famous place in Rajputana; 
and the Bana, who rules the State, boasts of a higher lineage 
than any raJing prince in the world. In the beautiful palace, 
built of marble on an island in the lake, by Juggat Singh, princes 
and chieftains of the Sisodia Rajputs, Colonel Todd tells us, 
were wont to seek recreation “ exchanging the din of arms 
for voluptuous inactivity.” 

, It has been suggest^ in ineba that the Prince of Wales 
might like to oelebrate the tercentenary of the death of the great 
Mogul Emperor, which occurred in October 16tli, 1605- Fatehpur 
Siki’i, where Akbar built a palace, and held his court, i.s not 
mentioned in the summary of the Royal itinerary telegraphed 
from Simla; but Their Royal Highnesses are pretty certain to go 
there, and even if there is no formal celebration of the date, the 
memory of the greatest Asiatic sovereign who ever ruled in Ridia 
is not likely to be forgotten. Akbar w’as the contemporary of 
our own Queen Elizabeth, and of Henry IV of France; but 
Colonel Malleson, one of his biographers, rightly contends that 
he need not shrink from compajrrion, even with these. 

12th JoiiY 1906. 

Madras JMail^~A meeting of the members of the .Prince of 
Wales’ Reception General Committee was held y&terday even¬ 
ing at the Victoria Public Hall, Sir S. Subramania Iyer, K.C.T.E., 
in the chair. There was a large attendance. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pesika Charriar, one of the Honorarj' Secre¬ 
taries, read a letter from Rai Bahadur Krishnadoss Bulamu- 
kundoss, regretting his inability to attend the meeting, but send¬ 
ing a cheque for Rs. 1,000 as his subscription towards tlie fund. 

The Chairman said that the principal business before the 
meeting was the addition of certain names to the Hat of the 
general committee. Many names had been omitted and it was 
considered an advantage to put in further names. It was also 
suggested that in order to prevent the general committee being 
called from time to time for tliis purpose, the executive com¬ 
mittee should be authorised to add such names as were comi- 
dered necessary. It would be no inconvenience to anybo<ly to 
add more names, but it would give the committee a claim on 
them for subscriptions. 

^ The Hon’ble Mr. V. C. Desika Charriar then read the list 
ot names, which were added to the general committee:— 

On the motion of Mr. H. K. Beauchamp, seconded by Mr. 
Ryru Numbiar, it was unanimously resolved that the executive 
committee be empowered to add names to the general oommittee 
The proceedings then terminated. 

13th JtTLY 1905. 

A'Wm ita Bazar Patrilca,~—lt loyalty is to be judged by the 
amount of subscriptions promi.sed to meet the cost of the Royal 
visit to India, the Maharaja of Darbhanga is the most loyal man 
in Bengal, for His Highness has subscribe Rs. 10,000. The next 
loyal man is the Maharaja of Cooch Behar whoso donation 
aniounts to Rs. 5,000. Like HHs Highness of Cooch Behar, Aloha- 
raja Tagore, the Maliarajaof Sonebarsa, the Maharaja of Burdwan, 
and the Na%rab of Dacca have also subscribed Rs. 5,(Ku» each. So, in 
the matter of loyalty, Maharaja Cooch Behar, Maharaja Tfigore, 
Maharaja Sonebarsa, Maharaja Burdwon and the Nawab 
of Dacca stand in the same grade. But boAv much has the 
Lieutenant-Governor subscribed ? Not only did His Honour 
preside over the loyal meeting at the Town Hall, but, as the 
raler of the province, his position is superior to that of all- 
He cannot thus afford himself to be beaten in the matter of 
loyalty by any one. We trust, therefore. His Honour’s dona- 
tion will ha larger than that of Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
and stand topmost in the list ot subsoriptionB, ITio p^ition 
of the C3iief Justice is next to that of the Lieutenant-Governor 
And His Lordship should also subscribe, at least, one thousand, 
ri’liecs more than what has been subscribed to bv the 







Maharaja of Darbhanga, so that no one can dispute his claim as 
the second loyal man in the province. It will, mdeedj not 
look well if any native of the country is allowed to beat the 
first two personages in the land in the matter of loyalty. 

Engluhman .—At the meeting of the executive committee 
pf the Royal Reception Fund, which took place on Tuesday 
at the rooms of the British Indian Association, it was decided 
that the reception to Their Royal Highnesses should take 
the form of an entertainment on the Maidan and that this 
entertainment should include as many forms of Indian amuse¬ 
ments as possible. It was also decided that Calcutta schools 
should participate in the entertainment.and that the surplus 
funds should, if sufficient, be devoted to some permanent 
object of public utility. A sub-committee was formed to 
w’ork out a scheme on the above lines for submission to the 
executive committee. 

liuIiaK Daily News .—The Princ;f» and Rriacess of Wales, 
while visiting Peshaw'ar, will probfii>ly go up as far as Landi- 
kotal. 

News of India .—As we anticipated, in one of our early issues 
this season the approaching Royal visih has be<m arranged 
by the Viceroy on lines that will be much appreciated by His 
Majesty the lling-Emperor, the I’rinca and Princess of Wales 
and the people of India. The education, involved will be of 
immense utility to the Hdif-Apparent -who will establish a 
touch with his aubjects in this .vast'Empire and will, like bis 
illustrious father, carry away * with' hiin indelible impressions 
of India and its two hundred miUlon loyal inhabitants. When 
the King visited India in 1875-76 his tour was one of pleasure. 
His miraculous recovery from a dangerous illness combined 
with the then political situation at home, demanded a change. 
Published acoounta of the enthusiastic reception of His Majesty 
all over this vast Empire qiiite raised a newborn interest for 
Great Britain’s heir so that, on his return, the nation welcomed 
him back aSid idolized him more than over, os a hero of a thousand 
and one triumphs, in a strange land. His Majesty’s hold now 
on his own people, and we may add, on the estwrn and affection 
of every nation in the world, ptpmjsea to equal that of his 
illustrious mother. When His Majesty visited India the itinerary 
of the Royal tour was through the length and breadth of Hindus¬ 
tan and rapidly comprised travel, receptions,- fetes and spolt. 
King Edward’s health demanded change of ^cene and abstinence 
from mental strain. He got all that was 'necessary, and, thank 
God, benefited greatly in health.- But his illustrious son and 
daugther come to us at a period when India can show tremendous 
strides of progress in ev^ry byanch^of civilization, and thei'efore, 
at a time, in which tho Royal tourists can combine education 
witli picture and derivemanifold benefits therefrom. The 
large naval escort will be arbandoned, although of course the 
East Indian squadron will be much in evidence on the afternoon 
of the King-Emperor’s.-ltisEty-foarth birth anniversary, when 
the Prince and Princes wiU land in Indi^. Those with the 
King on this date, just thirty yearf ago, will never forget how 
His Majesty, ^companied by bis big suite, went in a procession 
of launchdkj'^rougji a line of battleships* betehiag forth Royal 
salutes,.^ In Bombay hairbonr, to the -SeraJ>ts where he himself 
cut add disfebuted .hi* birthdqy oake‘‘.to the three or four 
thousand men of his Navy,-The wh6lo stay hi Bombay was 
a bns^. ^e, made up of receptions ami ‘fStes: Although the 
Gaekwar of Baroda is now the only Chief hving who entertained 
King Edward, the omission of .Barodti from'the Royal tour 
is a notable feature; .But the details of the itinerary are yet 
not quite complete. From Bombay tho Royal touriste will visit 
Ajmere, It centre in Rajputana full of interest. It is computed 
that i jmere is a natural huge fortress and can stand an eternal, 
siege, for its hills protect it and its plateau abounds in cultivation 
•and-watershed which can last for ever. It also contains an 


interesting MahOmedan shrine. From Ajmere the Royal party 
will proceed vid Chittor to Udaipur. It is an historical fact 
that our Heir:Appareat in making Udaipur the first halt, 
will meet a native potentate whose blue blood stands single 
for purity and antiquity in the world. The rulers of Mejwar, 
who occupy the Udaipur Qwddee, are looked upon with veneration 
by the whole of India as Rajputs of holy origin. The present 
Chief has not travelled much, but he does not permit his ortho¬ 
doxy, as regards caste and religion, to in any way interfere with 
his administration, or the many acts of progressiveness with 
which he marks^his rxile. From Udaipui' the Royal special 
will carry its- precious buiden vtd Ajmere to Jaipur, a city 
full of interesting mementos of Rajput splendour. The old 
city. Amber, is where p, temple stands and where human sacrifice 
used'to bo of daily oecureence at the shiine of tlte goddess 
Kali. ^Sand. hills have in the past deqade buried citie.s and 
capitals and have to be carefully watched, even in tho present 
time. It. was in Jaipur that our King-Emi>oror shot his first 
tiger. Baits were pljvced, and . on the morning of the shoot 
it was announced that tigers were seen in another direction. 
His Majesty therefore ^wpnt off at once accompanied by the 
late Maharaja Ram Singh,. Sir AJfre,d Lyall, Sir Edw'ard 
Bradfoid, I^rd A.lfred Paget and Sir Dighton Probyn. All, 
the newspaper men had left very .early for the original spot, 
Ihc King had jiisf mounted to a cross. branch on a tree,' by aii 
elejihant ladder, as a tigress came .up looking backwards" 
at the noise of the beateiw. His Majesty fired and hit her on 
the neck and as she turnejd roufid gave her the second barrel 
which sent the; bullet obliquely under her. tail and pierced 
the s|,une. The tigress rolled away like a hare and His Majesty 
was so excite.d that be jumped down from the tree'and followed 
her on foot, not thinking that both barrels of his rifle were 
empty and that he had no cartridges. Iha, Maharaja ran 
up and exclaimed “ Do you want, me to fee hanged for not 
protecting you ? Look at your riflo. Suppose the riger 
is near and come to avenge the tigress ?” His Majesty laughed 
good naturedly and took the rifle from the Maharaja. Ha 
went up and saw the tigress lying on a bed of sand, dying.. 
His Majesty gave her quietus and as this shot .was fired 
a leopard sprang over and knocked off Lord Alfred Paget’s 
hat. Strange to say that, when the Duke of Connaught was 
tiger shooting at Jaipur, as hf> fired at th^ tiger from his 'wwicAuM, 
the bullet ricocheted and tore up the. ground upder the nose 
of the Political Agent, Dr. Stratton, who was behind a mound. 
No one could see the way that experienced Political went, 
he ran so fast that we could not see his coat tails for dust. 
Fortunately for the present Maharaja, Sit Swinton J^ob 
win be in Jaipur during the royal visit to show the Prince 
and -Princess a great deal to interest them. From Jaipur the 
Royal visitors will go to Bikaftvr where marvellous Im^rial 
grouse shooting can be got and where one of our most intelligent 
native Chiefs resides. From Bikanir, Lahore will be reached, the 
arrival being in the motning at 9 o clock on. the 28j/h Novombei. 

A grand procession of elephants will be arranged, the Royal 
tourists being the guests of Sir Charles ahd Lady Rivaz and 
will bo conducted , in'this procession to* Government House. 
There will be a levdo, a ball at the Montgomery Hall an'd a. 
fete'at the Shalimar. A flying visit to the Golden Temple 
at Amritsar may also be included. I.eaving Lahqre. on the 
1st December*'Their Royal Highnesses will amw ab t'eshawar 
bn the 2nd,'and go to Landi Kotal amd-tfee Khyber. -The M^lik 
will have an opportunity of presenting their nuzzars. From 
Peshawar the special will take Their Royal Hi^hneSses via 
Wazirabad and Sialkot to Jaikunu, where the Maharaja of 
Kashmir--will entertain them at his* nbw palace and let them 
see the Lama dance-and aoin® nheetah hunbing. Delhi will 
be reached on the morning of the 7th whore Sir Charles and 







Lady Rivaz and probably all the Punjab Chiefs will also meet 
them. The Circuit House built for liOrd and Lady Curzon 
for the great Darbar be occupied by the Royal guests 
On the 10th the Prince of Wales will go out with his Excellency 
Lord Kitchener to witness the great field days and^ will be 
encamped for three days before coining to the Chief s Camp 
on the Gurgoon plain the night prior to the march past of 
60,000 troops. After the march past and lunch, the new 
diversion railway will be used and the royal party will 
arrive in Agra where a camp will be pitched on that great 
historic plain near the burial-grovmd where so many of 
these heroes who fell at that spot are interred. Three 
dajs will be spent at Agra, the Rajputana Chiefs hero paying 
their respects. An entertainment at the Dewau Khas, and 
one at the Taj Mahal, will comprise the festivities here m 
well as a reception at camp. Sir Janies La Touche will 
be the host here. From Agra the Prince will go to Bhurtpore 
where his illustrious father said the most marvellous duck 
shooting he Wer had was'enjoyed. Millions of duck and 
teal come in clouds over the rafts where one can sit and shoot 
them. In 1876 it was here that Prince Louis of Battenburg 
while pigsticking got his spear turned and sent through him. 
Sir Joseph Fayrer, by prompt surgical aid, helped His Serene 
Highness out of a most precarious position. From Bhurtpore 
the Royal guests will go to Gwalior and live in the Jai Bilas 
palace Which was built by the late Maharaja specially for 
King Edward’s accommodation in 1876 at a cost of oyer 41 lakhs 
of rupees. A silver bath tub, a gold wash hand set, a 
sUver bedstead and a thousand and one luxuries were thought 
of by the late Maharaja Scindiah as compatible with the 
rank of his royal guest. So pleased was King Edward with 
his reception that he said to the late Maharaja os he bode 
farewell ‘^Your Highness,! am loathe to leave such a splendid 
palace, what can I do for you ? Sir Henry Daly, who was 
present, interpreted this. The Maharaja replied “Yes you can. 
Give me back my fortress.” Sir Henry Daly seemed puzzled 
wbat to say for a moment, and then with as calm a oountenanoe 
as he could put on under the circumstances interpreted Your 
Royal Highness, the Maharaja Soindia says should opportunity 
offer he will avail himself of Your Royal Highness’s kindness. 

After the royal departure some of those present enlightened 
the Maharaja as to the ingenious interpretation when old 
Soindia said “ He is a Political officer of very old standing.” 
The Maharaja was so pleased with King Edward’s appreciation 
of his palace that he presented Sir Michael Filbse, who built 
the palace,, with a lakh of rupees on the spot. From Gwalior 
the special train will convey Their Royal Highnesses to Lucknow 
where many objects of interest will be seen and the usual 
fete by the Taluqdhars of Oude will take place; King Edward 
while at Lucknow stayed with Sir George Couper, the then 
Lieutenant-Governor, the suite patting up in camp on the 
maklan adjoining Government House, It was here that 
a juggler was taken up at midnight to the Prince’s rooms 
and among other tricks he showed was that of firing off a small 
cannon by an Indian yellow bird. The noise that the report 
caused nearly sent''Sir George Couper, who was living down¬ 
stairs, into a fit with terror that something serious had happened 
and it was not till Ijord Suffield personally went upstairs and 
saw the fun that was going on that matters were calmed down. 
The Duke of Sutherland and Lord Charles Beresford had put 
a helmet and military "cloak on the poor juggler and walking 
arm in arm with him on either side had passed the sentries 
and got the man upstairs. Cawnpore will probably be included 
in the programme when it is modified, for such a spot full of 
sad memories of the ghastly giutiny of 1867 oaimot be passed 
over. 'When Kmg Edward visited Cawnpore the anival was 
at 6 in the oyeniug. After a dinner and lev^e at Mr. Prinsep’s 


house, the King accompanied by a very large suite, for there 
were nearly eighty officers with him, drove to the memorial 
gai-den. It was a bright moonlight night and very cold. All 
wore heavy cloaks and swords as they came from the Lov6e. 
The King mounted the steps to the top of the memorial well, 
and then slowly descended to the cover. Dead silence prevailed 
as the Rang and his suite reached the spot the clanking of 
sabres even ceftsed. The King uncovered. All remained 
at the salute. With bowed head His Majesty remained for 
fully five minutes, mid then, without speaking, put on his 
hat and left. His Majesty did not speak a single word daring 
the drive back and it was only when he reached his carriage 
in the train that he described his feelings to Lord Carrington 
who had not accompanied His Majesty’s party having broken 
his collar bone at Unao while pigsticking. From Lucknow 
the royal party will go to Calcutta where the arrival has been 
fixed for the 29th December. This will enable the Prince 
to give away the Cup associated with his name at the races, 
and to ojjen the Victoria Memorial on the 1st January 1906. 
A drawing room, a lev^e, a State BaU and a fete at Belgatchia 
will be the festive functions. The tour to Burmah will be much 
on the lines of that of Lord Dufferin . Pooay dance at Mandalay 
wUl be an interesting sight, as well as the elephants working 
with timber. Nothing of any importance will take place till 
Madras is reached, where all the school children will be massed 
round the Munro Statue and sing “ God bless the Prince of 
Wales ” as the royal pair pass on their way the Government 
House. Mysore and Bangalore and a trip to Serin^patam 
and the source of the Cauvery river will be full of interest. 
From the Madras Presidency the Prince and the Princess will 
come to Hyderabad. It may be fresh in the memory of many 
how difficult a matter it was in 1875 for the great Sir Salar 
Jung to overcome the prejudice in the then Viceroy’s mind 
regarding the sudden illness w’hich precluded the young Nizam 
from meeting the King at Bombay. The Duke oi Sutherland 
however was sent later on, and matters were smoothed over. 
There is no doubt that the royal party will really meet with i 
grand reception here and that the Nizam will eclipse everything 
else by lavish hospitality. The Caves of EUora will be visited 
g,lso. We are not at all surprised to see Poona omitted from 
list. A flying visit may, however, be made as tlie royal 
special passes there. The natives are very superstitious about 
Poona especially after what occurred to the late Duke of Clarence. 
All Mahrattas have a curious superstition, which gains strength 
with every new disaster. On Parbutee Hill there stands a 
famous shrine, dedicated to Mahadeo. The big idol has a 
single diamond eye. There is a tradition that it once had 
two and that the one now missing was {gouged out of the 
socket by the bayonet of a Bombay Fusilier when the British 
sacked Poona. He was an Irishman, and had no n»peot for 
the members of the Mahratta Pantheon. The Gods, however 
have never forgiven the sacrilege, and the recurring misfor¬ 
tunes in the Cantonment ore the result of tlieir anger. 

Vnited India .—The programme of the Royal tour has now 
been published. An examinatioa of this document reveals an 
important change in the principle of preparing such programme. 
At the time of the visit of His Majesty the guiding principle 
was to give an opportunity to the future ruler to acquaint 
himself with places of historic importance. There was then 
no attempt made to impress the Royal party with the importance 
attaching to strategic places, or to misguide them as to the 
importance attaching to any or all the Native States. Then 
the programme included Boroda, Ceylon, Cawnpore, Ramnogar, 
Allahal^, Jubbulpore and others. But the Royal party 
are now made to think more of Lahore, Peshawar and Jummn f 
Of the progress attained in Native States under the natives 
of the country. Their Royal Highnesses will be afforded little^ 
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or no opportnnity tp see and judged But they aw to he impressed 
■with the large oongpegation of “Coolies'' in Mysore, witii 
plephant-catching operations-and tiger-'shootihg trips in Mysore 
and Hyderabad, with the “assistance" that has been efqueezed 
out from the rnlera of these Statw and from Bifeanir for Imperial 
*,' Transport" purposes, and with the jirospect which _Nepal 
i presents to all who can think, feel and act “Imperially. “ 
This change, though lamentably retrogressive, is strictly in 
accord with the spirit which rules the country at present ; 
and it would have been a serious disappointment to the critics 
"of the British Indian policy had the old order been aUow^ed 
to continue. 


14th JnxT 1905. 


Rangoon Gazette.—A public meeting, writes our own 
_ reporter, was held at the Public Library, Mandalay, on Tuesday 
■ evenyig to consider measures best calculated to give Their 
Rpyal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales a fitting 
reception on their arrival in Mandalay and suitable ent#rtainment 
■<inring their stay. There was a large and representative 
attendance, quite a record one for Mandalay, Unfortunately 
no awaiigement was made for sitting accommodation. Very 
many Europenfr and Native gentlemen had to stand the whole 
time, as the chairs in the Library number some two or three 
dozens only. Major Stickland, Divisional C'-ommissioner, 
was unanimously voted to the chair. The Chairman thought 
tire only thing to be done was to form a general committee, 
which could be afterwards made into sub-committees. The 
Municipality had granted Rs. 5,000 for the reception and 
entertainment, and the Local Government had supplemented 
that donation with another sum of R«. 3,000. The Chairman 
then in conformity with the wishes of those present drew 
up a list of representative names. Major Townsend, Deputy 
Commissioner and President of the Municipality, becoming 
President 6f the Committee, Major Stickland impressed 
upon the meeting that it w as not desirable, in the matter of 
public subscription, that people should give more than their 
means permitted them to do; At one stage of the meeting 
Mr. Swinhoe asked how much was collected on the occasion 
of Lord Carzon’s visit, and he was informed that Rs, 3,20^ 
subscribed, but the actual collections came to only 
Rb. 2,800 or thereabouts, which money was mainly expended 
on boat races and pwes. Onb gentleman want^ to know 
if the programme of Mandalay's reception and entertainment 
had to bo sent to England, and if" there was time. The Chairman 
replied that if the local programme of airangemente can be 
submitted to the J^ocal Government by Decemlwr that would 
be- sufficient. The meeting then terminated. 

Their Royal Highnesses, according to published arrangements, 
will he in Mandalay from the 16th to the 18th of January. 


ISth Jin,y 1905. 


■ Hindu .—^They seem to do things somewhat differently 
in Calcutta from how they are done in Madras, in connection 
with tjie arrarigemente for the reception of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. Nothing Is more not- 
ahle here than the excessiye hnny which has hitherto marked 
the pitKJeedimgs. We think that Madras might do worse than 
follow the example of Calcutta and Bom^y in same of the 
measures contemplated telating to the Royal visit. At a meeting 
of the Executive Committee at Calcutta, held last Tuesday, 
under the presidency of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
Sir Gooroo Das Banerjee suggested that the suljscriptions 
raised should not only bo devoted to amusements, but also 
to some permanent work of public utility. He said that this 
pmoipl© should be at once Imd down, otherwise the entire 
land rnight ho s^ut in meeting the coat of the entertamment.^ 




He further olreerved that if it were knoW that some useful 
works were iu contemplation, many donors might pay more 
than what they hiid already subscribed. Mr. Suimdra Nath 
Banerjee seconded this proposal and strongly urged the necessity 
of commemorating the visit of Their Royal Highnesses by 
some permanent work of public utility. He cited tlie precedent 
of the Albert. Viotoi',. Leprosy Hospital for which Rs. 25,O0O 
'wm raised to commemorate the yisit of the late Prince Albert 
Victor to this country, and which wau named after the late 
lamented Prince. 

Babu Moti Lai Ghosh said that he had ■ a better precedtaat 
to show tli&fe Their Royal Highnesses’ visit should Fesuit in 
some permanent good works. He observed that when the present 
King-liImj)oror came to Calcutta in the* seventies as Prince of 
Wales, his visit was commemorated by a permanent institution 
nameeV ‘' The Albert Temple of Science,’ ’ which was started 
imder the auspices of the Indian league and Sir Richard Temple. 
This institution not only ,yet existSj, but it has a fund -of 
Rs. 45,000, and is doing useful work. ,He further-said that if 
any balance Were left, tlie Ezepdrive Committee may make 
it over to tlie Committee of the Albert Temple of Science. 
The Executive Committee ftnalJy decided that the principle 
of devoting a portion of the fund, if available, to some useful 
work should be hooepted, and thO followm^ Besohition proposd 
by the Mahataja Dberaj'Bahadur of Burdwan and seconded 
by tJ*« Hou’fe hfr. A. .4. Apear, President,* Bengal CHiamber 
of 

“ Resolved that Ifi the'opinibii of the Executive Committee, 
fhd ref^pfeion to he provided for Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prhace and fhiftcqss of Wales do take the form of an enter- 
tain m^^nt on the maidan and that the entertainment do comprise 
as many forms of luclian amusements as possible. It is also 
in the opinion of the Committee desirable that Calcutta Schools 
should participate in the entertainment, and if itods permit, 
the surplus may bo devoted to some permanent object of public 
utility.’* 

It may be mentioned here that a permenent memorial 
of the Royal visit is the formation of a central Museum in 
Bombay. 


J6th July 1906. 


Mahratta.—li may seem ungracious and unchi valrbus 
on our part, but we must say that the action of the Native 
ladies of Bombay who have decided to organise a reception 
by the presentation of an address , to His Royal Highness the^ 
Prince of Wales on his arrival in Bombay is a very silly thing. 
In fact we feel supreme contempt for these weaker vessels who 
have busied themselves in a thing which cannot possibly con- 
oern them. It was of course too much to vouch for a section 
of the Parse© ladies who are always very forward and sometimte 
simply lose their heads over doing Pooja to the shibboleth 
of loyalty and social intercourse with Europeans^ But we 
never thought that our Hindu ladies would catch the contagion^ 
and join them in such a propiwterous proposal as the one of 
presenting a.n arldress to the ftince of Wales. Political formal¬ 
ities are after all very irksome and unpleasant, howsoever 
necessary; and wo wish our ladies had loft them to the meu 
to whose lot they fall. There are other innupierafale spheres 
Of private and public duties in which our ladies can and ma;f 
lighten the labours of their husbands. • And wo for one think 
that no sensible Hindu husband could view the situation of 
his wife presenting an address to a European gentleman, however 
exalted be may be, without feeling that the cup of his own 
shame and humiliation is destined'to be full. We have the 
highest regard for some of our ladies who have attaiiied high 
education and who have been devoting themselves quietly 
and unobtrusively to tasks requiring real gublic spirit and 
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refjultmg in real piiblio eerrice. But when n e see tbum engaged 
in such , foolish foppery, such shalJow-patedness and such 
thirst for vain ostentation, we feel very nearly tempted to 
nie the day on which Westera education first wnplantcd in 
the mind of our society a root of the idea of women free y 
'imixing with men. We Icnow, honevor, that in this e^e tl>.3S 
. particular idea is not at fault, Tlie fault lies with the senselessness 
of-some of our men themselves who have evidently niistaken 
vah\ display for really vtsclul work and w th© light <h 

European favour beating upon their face have beto Mindt^d 
’■ even to see that there could be reasonable bounds to our ladies 
mixing themselves with pnbiio affairs. We have, we confess, 
known in our time instances of grotesf|uo absurdity done 
, in the name of social reform; but the preserve- ahsuidity is 
'more grotesque than any we have known. It is high time 
- that the so-called leaders of Native womanhood were told 
to niutd ' their own business. They have certainly far bettef 
things to attend to in their own house than to run to the Ap,ollO 
Bunder to present “ loyal ” addresses of welcome: to the son 
and the daughter-ih-law of a foreigner Sovereign. ^ 

17th July 1905, 

Times of India.--W0 understand that statues of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Frince and Princess of Wales are be^ 
i pre'sented by His Highness the Aga Khan to the Victoria Memo-• 

; I rial Hall in commemoration of the Royal visit to India ndxt, 
cold weather. A more appropriate place for the location 
the sto-tues could hardly ha ve been selected. Udie order for the 
statues has already been placed with an oniinent sculptor in 
England. It' is understood that Their Royal Highnesses have 
graciously accorded permission to His Higlxne^ the Aga Khun 
^ to place their statues in the Memorial UalL 

fc'-al/:. ■ , 20 th ' 


Ipswich East An^glian.' —H.M.S. Eerwnvn, which will carry 
the Prince and Princess of Wales to India, is rapidly bemg 
converted into a yacht worthy of the Imperial mission 
which she will undertake. The huge battleship has teen 
‘shorn of many'of her big guns; her armourcd-plated sides 
hitherto painted a dull and death-insipring grey, have been 
paiated white; her funnels have bo<m painted yellow; and, 
in the beauty of hhr present appearance, her one-time fearful 
mein is almost forgotten * 


■ 21st' docV 1905. , 

' ; Citnl and Military Cteeffe.-^-Tho Ctommifisionor of Delhi has, 
by order of the iocak Goverifimenn, ci&spatchM t»«ro.sfaa to the 
Nawabs of Lohamh md PatedJ, -.tire R the 

Bardar of Kalsia, and others inform,them that the Prince 
of W'aleii will grant them interviews, and hitianiting that they 
are not expected to offer presents to His Royal Highness. 

Efmdit,—Your outspoken contemporary of the Bengalee. 
has boldly given ritterance to what is an undeniable fact that 
the annonacement that Bengal is (o be partitioned baa put 
^a strain on the loyalty of the Bengalees wlrich ought to bo 
particularly in evidence at the present time when we aro to 
;, make preparations i\)r the loyal reception of Their Royal High- 
ne^es the Prince and Princess of WMes who Will be in Calcutta 
in December and pay a ^ viait to Darjeeling. When the Gov¬ 
ernment tramples under its august feet the most chorishtid 
rights and possessions of the pmiple,- how cad the ppople ftel 
grateful to it ? It is nOt in human nature to lote dhd tovere 
one who acts inimically. It Was an extoap£dina»yv Mircuttt- 
stance that the nfeeting held the other doy in the Galeritth 
Town Hall under the presidency Of toe 
s to collect funds for according a reception Id ouf 
• Queen and to determine the mapiD^r in.whiidtr 

ijf’to be given was thinly attended, 'It.’ie. fk f]iie.t thaft tnaiiy 


•1 worthy men and men* of position and influence, stayed away 
from the meeting, as they could not, without playing tho 
trick of the damned hypocrite, Join the demonstration. A 
foreign Government is not God Almighty that the 
must exclaim b.) him, ‘‘Even, If thou, slay me, 1 ehaU 
love and worship Thee,” We Indians ai'e a mild people, and^ 
we cannot be openly and ^actively disloyal, but when cruet 
actions of the Government wound our hearts and distract * 
our. mhids, we have reason enough not to be demonstrative te 
our loyalty. ■ .Certainly w,e are not slaves that we should te 
oompellod td.do what we have the freedom to do oi not to do 
in accoi'danbe with the rules of common liberty aflowfed to 
every subject by every civilized State. I am sure recep¬ 
tion to the Priiice and Princess of Wales in Bengal nill serious¬ 
ly lack in enthusiasm arid unanimity if the cruel scheme of 
breaking up Bengal is carried out. , _ \ ■ 

Indian Daily iVeiea— During toe Royal visit to I^hore , : 
a grand Ball will he'given by tho Punjab Government on -the 

30tli November. , At » 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Praicftss of Wales 
wiB remain an rrittra day'at Dellii with Sir Charles und Lady . 
Rivaz. " ■*, . • 

The Prince gnd Princess of Wales arill prebably atjend 
"the Calcutt»'races on too SOth Decemter and lay the found¬ 
ation atone of the Victoria Memorial Hall about the 5th Jan¬ 
uary 1906. Their Royal Highness^ will leave for Darjeeling 

.fhe following day. - ' . . i i. ■ ' 

Morning^ Post.—The rulmg Princes , in. the Punjab bay^ 
been informed that although tho Prince hf Wales cannot visit 
their territories His Royal Higha^,s ■will gladly accord toein 
interviews on'his'arrival in India,'*,. ' ^ 

kyy JomrT9Q5. ■ ' ^-k' ^ykl^ 

Indian Daihf Wetm—Eighteen tah^ and twenty-five w^M k 
are being dug for the supply of water to the ann:f of exercise 
which assembles at Dellii on the occasion of the visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. A sum of Rs.^ 10,000 has for 
the present been allotted by the (Jommauder-in-Clnef for the ^ 
work which is being done under the supervision of the 
j^BsistaMt Commissioner of Delhi, about 4,(XK) coolies bemg 
employetl on it. .; . , i ; 

indiarj- A'pcc&»te»'.--T-HLs Highness toe AgakKlian s gim to 
Calcutta, in •.commemoration of toe forthcoming visit of Thexr 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prince^ of Wales, seem ap¬ 
propriate from the imperial point of view. '.Die donor . 

evidently taken a larger view of citizenship than Indian cm- y 
zens generally do. And 'though we nmy envy Calcutta ito 
good luck yin cannot blame the Aga Khan for enriching what is 
intended, to be the richest coUectidn of national monuments 
India.'^ terd Curzon has done a servioe to the Eastern 
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capital, which its inhabitants will leard to appreciate here¬ 
after, though personally we should have preferred Hifl Excel¬ 
lency’s choice falluig on Delhi. . . : • 


''■'Hlr 


. 24Tit JutY 1905. 

■ Indian Doap ,A> 4 ds.---The'Prince of Wales will pmbably f 
hold levee, in Calcutta on the 29th December and attend ' 
the Proclamation Parade and State Banquet on New yearis 

Tiger shooting 'vrill be arranged for the Royal party whilst 
in Gwalior. - The Prince and Pmoess of VPales may also 

A:day at’Bettiah. ' -r, ' 

Madras ifsil.--In Connection with the visit of too Pnneo 
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onVaici^/Gran^ oi the of St, Jolvn of Jenmlem, 

and Frosidenv of the St. Jobh Ambnlanee As.sociatioil, it is 


, .propOB^ to send His Royal Hij^esS on arriTiil in India an 
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Address showing the progress made in India. The Prince 
during his stay at Hyderabad will see personally how the work 
is done at that centre, where the Nizam has sho^vn a strong 
personal interest in the movement. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
: will remain an extra day at Delhi with Sir Charles and Lady 
, Rivaz. 

Piomer .—Subject to the approval of the LieutenanLGoyemor 
the sum of Rs. 10,(X)0 has been recommended by the Port 
Commissioners as their contributioa towajds the expenses 
in connection with the forthcoming, visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. (Calcutta.) 

26h July 1905. 

Hindu .—In response to invitations issued a public 
meeting to consider what should be done to celebrate the 
forthcoming visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to Bangalore, a representative gathering 
assembled at the Mayo Hall on Monday last. Mr. P. L. Moore 
was unanimously voted to the Chair, and he in a short 
speech explained to the audience the object of the meeting. 
Mr. O'Shaughnessy moved ‘‘that a loyal emd enthusiastic 
reception be accorded by all classed of the oonun unity to Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princeas of Wales on their 
approaching visit to Bangalore. Several speakers addressed 
the meeting on the subject and the proposition when put to 
the meeting was carried with acclamation. The meeting then 
appointed a strong General and Executive Committee. On 
a list for subscriptions being sent round, a sum of Ka. 3,242 
was raised and this included the Municipal grant of Rs. 1,000 
The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Clrnir. 

27th July 1905. 

Adoocati.~~la connection with the forthcoming visit of 
His Royal Highness to these provinces, no question is receiv¬ 
ing more keen attention of all classes of the people than the 
one 08 to how best to commemorate the event. 

Those who can mark there sense of loyalty by paying substtni- 
tial subscription are anxious to decide how best to spend thejr 
money or more properly—we might say—are desirous to know 
how the funds which they are asked to contribute are to be spent. 
The middle classes we mean the poorer section, which cannot 
contribute but whose loyalty is as. genuine as that of the richer 
classes, are ^desirous to know how funds contributed by tlusir 
wealthier countrymen are to be spent in honouring the Prince. 
This curiosity is natural as the event has roused and 
will in these Provinces rouse the gnartest enthusiasm in all 
classes of people, and everybody will be interested in know¬ 
ing what form the memorial in the Prince’s honour will take. 
Such being the state of the public mind, the news will be heard 
with much delight that a number of leading Taluqdars met 
in the Government House here on Friday last and expressed 
a desire to commemorate the visit by founding a Medical College. 
The decision to which the gentlemen assembled on Friday last 
have arrived is wise and we can say will meet with general 
approval throughout tliese provinces. We do not think there j 
is a single form of memorial which is likely to be received | 
with greater enthusiasm than the one which has been 
proposed, and it will be everybody’s desire to see tiiat the 
proposal is carried out. Much need hardly be said to prove 
the urgent necessity of a fully equipped Medical College. 
Ijong before the question of rinding out openings for the pro¬ 
ducts of our University had become keen, the Maharaja of 
Vizian.igtam had come forward with Rs. 2,00,000 for founding 
a Medical College. >Sir William Muir had very strongly 
recommended that the offer should be accepted, but the Gov¬ 


ernment of India then conld not accept it for rinauciai reasons 
But the people constantly kept on asking for a Medical 
College these thirty years. In the legislative Council and 
in the columns of newspapers the people had been expressing 
the desire that th<! United Provinces should have their 
own Medical College. Nobody could have expressed the 
need more forcibly than the inspector €leneral of Civil Hos¬ 
pitals who in his remarks in the last report spoke of the inade¬ 
quacy of the arrangements for medical education of the people. 
The need of a Medical . Collie is one which has been admitted 
by all classes of people end no more suitable opportunity can 
there be to found one than the present in connection with the 
forthcoming visit of the Prince of Wales. With what better 
memorial can we conn^t his name than that of a Medical College 
in our midst ? We know the project wiU be after His Royal High¬ 
ness’s inmost wish ; we know what great interest he takes in all 
philanthropic movements, in all movements intended for the 
relief of suffeiing humanity. This is one of the traits which His 
Royal Highness has inherited from his Imperial father. We know 
the interest shown by the King-Emperor in the construction of 
hospital to treat patients suffering from tropical diseases; we 
know full well how generously he turned the gift of some forty 
lakhs, placed at his disposal by a wealthy trader, for the con¬ 
struction of a hospital for the treatment of consumptive patients. 
These are a noble gecord from which the people of the United 
I’Tovinces may be quite sure that if after aD we are so fortunate 
as to have a memorial in the form of a Medical College, it will 
appeal strongly to His Imperial Majesty’s mind, no less than 
to that of our guest. 

We know we have no millionaires to give away the entire 
amount needed by one stroke of the pen. Perhaps it will 
not be possible to raise sufficient funds as to properly endow 
the uropr)sed College. It may be impossible to get 
together twenty lakhs of rupees. But in this matter we can 
. look upon Sir James LaTouche’s Government for sympathy 
to the fullest degree. His Government has done so much 
for the education of the people that we are sure that for this 
crowning act Of his educational policy, he will anyhow find 
means which would be required to maintain an efficient staff. 
He is believed to be in full sympathy with the movement. 
If the College be located in Lucknow and get the Balarampur 
and the Dufferin Hospital attached to it, the cost wiU be le-ss. 
In that case we are told the buildings and apparatus will 
not cost more than six lakhs and this sum is surely not very 
large for these provinces to collect mtbout diffiioulty. The 
Maharaja of Bakampur has already set the ball rollmg by his 
munifioient gift. We may expect a substantial contribution 
from him to raise the Balrampur Hospital to the highest status 
and to raise its capacity for receiving more in-door patients, 
for the rest wo can look upon rich Zamindari houm of Oudh 
and the province of Agra. Five or six lakhs to build a few 
boarding houses and erect the necessary College buildings 
are nothing for these provinces possessing so many territorial 
m^nates. Only a little heart has to be put in it. The middle* 
classes are poor, but Government servants in the subordinate 
seivice and the members of the Bar who can" afford to contribute 
will give their mite. We are sanguine if the official and non- 
official classes join together the required amount will be forth¬ 
coming before 26th December next. We trust a repi’esentative 
committee will soon be found and 
right earnest. 

Civil and Mditary 
in some of the native papers that 
have quietly issued an informal order that the existence of 
famine is not to be officially recognised this year because the^ 
Prince of Wales is coming out. No one but a Bengali tjditor 
would eiffier publisb to others or admit to himself such a gro- 
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.tesque figment of dWoyal fancy, but if anything could po83Sl>ly 
lend colour to the invention it would be the painful spectacle 
"/*^:B?hich, according to our Madras correspondent’s telegrai^, 
ife being witnessed at present in the capital of the Southern 
. Presidency. The promptest action is cafled for. It is not 
in the prevention of starvation, the Government’s noblest 
and greatest undertaking—which in the late famines extended 
to a scale unexampled for magnitude in the world’s . history 
of- philanthropy—that the Prince of Wales’s visit will strilfe 
tlw'leaBt inharmonious note. But the official neglect of stiar-*^ 
vation, in however small and local a degree, might well produce 
a sigh^ that would grieve His Royal Highness to the heaart. ^ 

United India and Native *S'la.fes.—Whatever one might 
fhink of the scheme, it is not in keeping with the oriental sense , 
of jjoyalty to hold back from the reception which ahoujd bcK. 
accorded to the Prince of Wales. We will not be pleased to see 
any W iour Bengali leaders withdrawing from the movemdlit. 
As a matter of fact, neither the King nor the Prince is''reepon" 
sible forthe partition scheme. It may even be doubted whether 
they afe aware of it. Those who advise our countrymen in 
the North to show their self-respect by refusing to participate 
in the demonstration on the occasion of the Prince’s visit to 
Calcutta do not seem to have appreciated the constitutional 
fmnciples of the British Government. This particular question 
of the Partition Scheme should not be mixed up with the honours 
due from us to the Sovereign. India, we are proud to say, 
has long been famous for its loyalty to the reigning Sovereign. 
Even when there is cause for the litmost dissatisfaction for the 
.action of the Government we will show it in a constitutional 
way. It ought never to bo forgotten that the King of the 
British Isles and Emperor of India is a oonstitutSonal Sovereign, 
and not the Czar of Russiai He is hound by the wishes of his 
responsible ministers and the Houses of Parliament. Anyone 
dipping into Moriey’s Life of Gl^idstone will find numerous 
instances which show that whenever the late Queen Empress 
and her Liberal Prime Minister had occasion for difference of 
opinion it was the latter’s view which ultimately prevailed. If 
we take for granted that the King saw thafjhstice was on the 
side of the j^ople, even then he camiot go against the advice 
or wishes of the responsible Minister. Herein ties the strong^ 
and weaknt^ss of British Monarchy. Now that we have'thrown 
some light, the leaders of Bengal should think twice before 
they yield to the clamours of a certain section-of the Piress. 

28th Jtrmf 1905. " i - 

. *' **■ *1 - 

Indian DaUy Nev}s,-~W& from Lahore *that thd 

stay of the Prince and Princess'of Wales' a^ Lahore will be 
a busy one. The arrival TVili be at 3 ij.M. on November 28th. 
Sir Charles Eivaz will present the leading officials bh the 
platform, and as we have already -said, a pfooession will . be 
formed. The Mahki'aja of Patiala, the Nawab of Bhawalpm, 
the Rajas of Jhind, Nabha, Faridkot, Kapurthalla,. Mandi, 

• burmur, Ghambq, and S\iket, and all the Darbaris will. 
^ statioiied near the fort to welcome the royal guests. 

A Moiucipal address, ^ a State dinner, and a* reception 
of the darbaris at'^Monlgomery Hall, are all includpd in the 
farst day. second da,y will be dqvoted to .receiving the 
runjab Chiefs and illuminations at the Shtilimar. The third 
day will spent in returning visits of the Chiefa, a purdolr 
party, and a ball at the Montgomery Hall. On the fourth 
-day, after visiting the fort and the other places of interest, 
the royal party will train to Peshawar. The Royal visit to 
jjinntear, we learn, will probably be on the 8th Bewmber, 

0 whole day_beuig spent at this interesting town, 

nf Prince and Princess 

.rf f .f® Pimjab wiU take place during the earlier part' 
of their forthcoming tour in India. The firet place visited 


' win i^ore, wherg Their 'I^oyal Highnesses win arrive 
, from BfiiMeer on the- 28 fh -November. * ^ 

There*.i» .much activity ahj^oijg amy contractors and 
'regiineqfril, iailprs '-just npw in anticipation'nt: the forthcoming 
Royal ^sit, to In^a; and'a holder of stock in a certain depart¬ 
ment of army clothing is said- to be .^vancing his price on 
the ground that the contractors must of necessity come to him' 
If they are to fh|fil their time .obligations: “^n many directions 
regimental supply officers}, will seek to, improve the appearance 
of thejr' troops,'especially if -they arq likely tp be pm^od fca 
the inspection of the Prince. 6f Wales' ; and a^ ^he bead-quarters 
staff are making no exceptional gremt fnrv this purpose thp 
.dbject will - be attain^ partly by anticipating next year’s 
olothin^ aljoprances and, partly by jiersonal efforts on the 
part p£ the officera chiefly concei'ii^, Tlie accounts that 
come to hand frorix 'India, even from remote stations, suggest 
that the RoyM ' visit-is being awaited with 'eagemeea by the 
population generally.' 

" . ■ ■■■ ■■>. • - ' 
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Indian Daily iVetes,—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales will probably. Visit Pinjore, a Patiala 
retreat, three miles frqm Kalka,. which -abounds m overthrown 
Jain temples and other relics of Alexandw'the Great’s advance 
into India. Pinjore . gardens are in a succession of terrace 
with fountains. 

The question of the number of Press correspondents eligible 
to accompany tbe Prince of -Wales on tour- js under considera¬ 
tion. In 1876, when King Edward aa Prinoe of Wales visited 
India, only two journalists were permitt^ to travel aith the 
suite, one was Sir W. H. Russell for the Tw.pes, and the other 
was Mr. Sydney Hall, artist. All the leading newspapei-s of the 
world were represented by fourteen special correspondents, who 
paid their way throughout India, the only concession on the 
part of Government being that they had free rmlruay passes 
over the whole line of the tour. 

Tribune.—Allow me .through the medium of your most 
valuable and widely circulated paper to place before the leaders 
of public opinion in India a proposal for their immediate 
qpnsideration. 

Oursed be the heart that does not rejoice at the approaching 
visit to this countoy of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Pnneese. of Wales, This is a most ^solemn occasion, and 
■ the solenmity is enhanced thousendfqld • from the fact that 
it is once and only’once in his life-titfee that a future Emperor 
of Indi^ visits his largest dependency. The loyal feelings 
vbf millions upon millions of India forced to remain pent up 
for long intervals, buret open their containers on such rare 
occasions and rise, as^they ought to, e^ual to the emergericy. 
Wrom the haughty prince on his golden throne to tlie humble 
worker in the field e^h is fired up'wfth a zeal and enthusiasm 
unknown to the Britons them'seiyes. Every prince who has 
. tlie gdod luck to entertain Their .RoyiW 'Highne8se.s in bis own 
State has already commenced ■preparations for the suitable 
reception and ontei-tauiment of the Royal guests. Every 
towiff of importance which has fortunately been included in 
the places to be visited by Their Roval Highnesses has also 
commenced similar preparations. When Native States, 
^iporations ^d other public institutions are doing their best 
in this direction, it seems that the 250 dumb millions are left 
absolutely in the back ground. The' delight of these millions- 
at the happy event knows no bounds and their loyalty to the 
British throne is beyond question. To thorn the visit of the 
future Emperor and Empress of India means the coming of the 
milteiitiiuiBi, I recently talked with a poor peasant -f’sn this 
subject, and he was ,s6 much taken with agreeable 'surprise 
that he actually danced with pleasure and put my enthusiasm 






to shame. He told me that the royal visit means the 
conferring upon them of boons like further redaction of salt duty 
and remission of land tajcos. However such are the hopes 
entertained by these loyal souls and God only knows how far 
they are to bo reahaced. 

Bombay being most fortunate will have precedence 
' of ail the Indian towns in welcoming Their Boyal Highnesses 
as there it is 4;hat the Royal feet will first touch the Indian 
soil, when hundreds of addresses of welcome will be presented 
to Iheir Royal Highnesses. Again it will be the Bombay 
Corporation that will have the unique distinction of presenting 
its address of welcome first of all. When the public bodies 
are so eager to eclipse one another in the expression of their 
loyal feelings the dumb millions are left helpless to themselves. 
Will no one come forward and give utterance to their feeling 
of loyalty and devotion to the British throne? I beg to propose 
that precedence in this matter bo given to those whom it is 
due, and without doubt it is due to the people of India as a 
whole. An address of welcome on liehalf of these people should 
be the first thing to be presented to Their Highnesses after 
their landing at Bombay, and let every other welcome follow 
the people’s welcome. 

The National Congress is gradually getting a represen¬ 
tative character, and so far as the present goes, there is no 
public institution here which represents the Indian people 
80 well or better. It is therefore the most solemn duty of 
this institution which it owes to the people as well as to tlie 
British throne, to represent the people most suitably on this 
occasion. A deputation of select men from each province 
should be formed, and it should be the duty of this deputation 
to present the people’s address of welcome to Their Royal 
Highnesses at Bombay. 

1 know funds will be needed to give this proposal a tangible 
form. Lot every leading newspaper open a subsoription list 
and I hope money will poui’ in like rain. 

I have some other suggestions to make in connection with 
this proposaj, and I hope to make them in my next letter. 


Pioneer. —The arrangements for the tour of the Priilije 
and Princess of Wales do not admit of a stay in any of the 
Native States of the Punjab, though the CWefe of Patiala, 
Bhawalpur, Nahha and Jind w^re all anxious to entertain 
Their Royal Highnesses. 

Pioneer.—-The Calcutta correspondent of the Hindu says 
that many men of influence and position stayed away from 
the recent Piince of Wales Reception Meeting at the 
Calcutta Townhall, ‘‘ as they could not without playing the trick 
of hypocrites join the demonstration. We are not slaves that 
we should be compelled to do what we have the freedom 
to do or not to do in accordance with the rules of common 
liberty allowed to every subject by every civilised State.” 


Indian Daily News.—We understand that Messrs. Cooke 
and Kelvey are likely to secure the order for the casket which 
will contain the Address the Corporation will present to Their 
Royal Highnesses the Ihince and Princess of Wales, and that 
the work of engrossing and illuminating the Address will be 
entrusted to Chevalier Ohilardi, who was lately employed in 
the Calcutta School of Art, and who, we understand, has been 
entrusted with the supervision of all the decorative work, W'hich 
will be carried out for Their Boyal Highnesses’ visit. 

Tlje Royal tourists will have a very busy time in Calcutta, 
although an investiture darbar, a feature in 1876, will not 
be repeated. The detailed programme of the tour in Calcutta 


is riot yet fully worked oat, bat it is anticipated that on the- 
arrival of Their Royal Highnes-ses on the 29th December the 
presentation of the Municipal address and jewels wiU be made 
in the Throne Room at Government House. At night will 
be a Levee; on the next day there will he a State visit to the 
races; on Sunday the 31st the Royal visitors will attend service 
at the Cathedral and then go up to Barrackpore. On Monday 
morning, the 1st January, wiO be the proclamation parade 
and a State banquet. Qn the 2nd there will be a reception 
by the Princess of Wales; on the 3rd the town wiU be 
illuminated; on the 4th a dimier, and probably a native fete; 
on the 6th the laying of the foundation stone of the Victoria 
Memorial; on the 6th the Royal visitors wiU leave for 
Darjeeling. 

Madras 3IaiL —A number of the leading taluqdars of 
Oudh have expressed a desire to commemorate the forthcoming 
visit of the Prince of Wales to the United Provinces by the 
foundation of a Medical College. 

Surrey Gazette, Guildford. —Aheady the people of India 
are looking forward with eager anticipation to the visit of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, which is to extend from 
November to March. It is true that when we speak in this . 
regard of the people of India we must do so with some limi¬ 
tation, because the population of the country numbers 300 
millions, and that which is true of the vast Empire of Russia 
is true of India also, that events of great moment may pass 
without any news of them reaching the peasants in remote 
villages. But at the sarne time, it is the intention of Their- 
Royal Highnesses to see as much of India as they can, and with 
this resolution, and four months in which to accomplish it, 
there will be opportunities for a very large proportion of the 
milUons of India to welcome the son and daughter-in-law of' 
him who is to them the Emperor, who visit^ the country 
himself in 1876, and feels the deepest interest in any project 
for the welfare of bis Indian subjects. 

The company which is familiarly known as ‘‘The P. and O” 
is reported to have stated that the number of berths booked 
in its steamers is so large that people who wish to have a choice- 
of cabins should lose no time in making their areangements. 
Old travellere will say that they have heard the same kind 
of thing from the stearuship companies and when they went 
on board have found a third of the berths vacant; but, in any 
event, there is every reasoq to believe that the number of book¬ 
ings is exceptional, and it is even suggested by some who are 
in a position to form an opinion, that the number of European 
visitors to India will equal the enormous aggregate of the Delhi 
Durbar, when it was found necessary to erect miles of tents, 
in the outskirts of the city in order to accommodate the crowds 
who desired to witness the brilliant spectacles which formed 
part of the durbar ceremonial. So far as can be gathered 
from the reports which reach us, there will be no lock of splen¬ 
did pageantry on the occasion of the Royal visit to a people 
who delight in magnificent spectacles, and would be little 
impressed by such Spartan simplicity as attends, say, the 
tour of a President of the United States. Some economists 
may perhaps deprecate the expenditure of d large sum of money 
on mere display but, apart from the Native State, which counts, 
for something, there is much to be said for the view that such 
expenditure is a good inveatmont for the people of India. The 
visitors from Europe will spend in other jjarts of the 
country, and it is not ruireaaonable to suppose that the 
interest which is manifested in such ceremonies induces 
many other Europeans to go to India, where they 
expend money upon native products. But perhaps even 
more advantageous to India tlian the circulation of European 
gold will be the increased knowledge which visitors from Britain 
win acquire concerning the life and character of the people 
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of tliai; Empire, arid the conviction which nmst force itself 
I;', tifjon the mind of (he travelltir, tliat India can be made even 
a more potent Hource of strength to Britain than she is at the 
^ present moment. It may even be—and one hopes sincerely 
that it may be so—that some of those who are attraclBd to India, 
by the Eoyal visit will set themselves to solve, if only in some 
■ : small measure, the grave problem which has long pressed 

upon India, the removal of a large portion of the population 
dejjendencies upon the soil and the transfer of their energies 
j i'i,, to manufacturing industries. In that respect India furnishes 
singular contrast to England, where the problem is considered 
'‘’'ii rather to be one of getting people to remain on the land; hut 
V there can be no doubt of the fact to which mference has 

•'■r frequently been magle that one of the great heeds of India is 
■i|v- more manufactures, so that the people may be less dexiendent 
upon the one industry of agriculture with its possibilities of 


failuie and attendant famine. 
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Neimastle Daily Journal.—When Captain the Hoh’ble Hugh 
Tyrwhitt hoists his broad pennant on the battleship Renown 
at Portomouth for the tour of the Prince and Prmce;ss of Wales 
to India, Commander Godfrey M. Paine, who served in this 
battleship as a lieutenant when she was Admiral Sir John 
Eisher’s flagship in the Mediterranean, wiH he the chief execu¬ 
tive oflicer, and Viseoimt Kelburne, the eldest son of the Earl 
■of Glasgow, who is himself a retired naval captain,m’JI act 
■ as first lieutenant. Both these oflicera will probably obtain 
-r step in })ronio1.ion on the return of the EcKoim, the former 
becoming captain at thirty-four years of age and the latter 
a commander at thirty-two. , . 

. ■■ ‘V'■ 


Mi': 
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Hindu.—A correspondent writes:—^The Mysore Govern¬ 
ment have sanctioned the exjienditure of one labh of rupees 
for Khcjdda Operations in connection with the apjwoaching 

- • . * * ^ 'ikik .m. H *\TI j. TI _ .A H ^ 3 


of the Prince and Princess of Wales. Wliile the visit of 
■ an august personage like the son of King Edw'ard VII should 




not be received in too prosaic a manner, a native Raja spending 
one lac of rupees of his people’s money—people Whose average 
income is not even 1-20 of the countrymen of the guest pro- 
ptjsed to be entertained with kimmJim of this kind, is an act 
of sinfulness for which the offender will be answerable before 
the Bar of Heavenly judgment if not down below as well. Wo 
do not mean to say that the Mysore Maharaja is the first, the 
only or the gravest ofiender in this respect. We only take 
this opi>ortmiity to declare to the world th.at no King should 
consider himself the absolute owner of his public puixe and 
should think five hundred times before he spends one cash 
I;: • on items of expenditure that do not benefit his native people 
I' who, it is clear, are indissolubly wedded to famine and pesti¬ 
lence, while their poUtioal representative-s, i.e., the Native 
Kings are shining in unconscionable splendour. 

Malmmimadan. —A; very successful Public Meeting was 
held in the College Hall, Vellore, under the presidency of Mr. 

' R. C. G. Carr to concert measures for the xiarticix^ation 
of the North Arcot District in the Reception to he offered, by 
the people of the Presidency to Their Rojwl Higlmesses the 
iiince and Princess of W.p.]es on the tx)ca8.ion of their visit in 
January. A ^gathering representative of the entire District 
a^embled- AHarge District Committee was appointed, with 
Mr. Carr as Chairman. A smaller Executive Committee of 

twenty-one memliers was ako constituted, ^ the Revd. W. I. 

«Khan Bahadur Muhammed HabibuUah 
bahib, as Chairmim and Secrotai’y respectively. Sub-Committetis 
further constituted for the Divisions of Chittore, Vellore 


Banipet and Arni vuth the following Chairfntm :—Messrs. B. 0. 
Raghavyy.a, Chamberlain, Kenny and F.arr-ar, fesptsctively. 

The meeting also resolved to take advantage of this 
occasion and of the offer of the Victoria Memorial and Coronation 
Fonda Gommittees, to place tho balance of their funds 
collected in their District at the disposal of Hie meeting * 
for this purpose, to invite subsciuptions also towards the ^ 
erection of some monument or building in the North Aroofc 
District commomorativo of the visit of the Prince of Wales : 
to the Presidency. The proposal which received the approval . 
of the meeting was to erect a memorial in the District of ‘ 
the connection with India of the Queen, the Emperor and the , 
Prince.' It was decided that each subscriber should indicate 
tile amoimt of his donation to be given to each object, the , 
Presidency Recejhion and the District Memorial. , ■ I < 
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Madras Mail .-—General Beatson has been in Mysore 
and Bangalore for the last two days making prelirainary arrange¬ 
ments for the Royal visit to Bangalore. He leaves for 
Ootacamund to-morrow. , 

The following are the proceedings of a meeting of influen- 
tial Hindus and Muliammadans which took place Yesterday in 
connection with the Royal visit:— I 

1. Resolved that, while being grateful to the .»i; 

the British Resident in Mysore for kindly arranging for tho • 
visit to this place of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 'V" I 
Princess of Wales during the forthcoming touir of the Ekiyal \ I.V, 
party in India, every endeavour be made jointly by the Hmdu f 
and Muhammadan commimities of the Station to ftrrest tli© ' 
spread of plague and keep the town in aa healthy a condition 
as practicable. ; i', 

2. Resolved that a general Public Meeting of the ffindu; 
and Muhammadan inhabitants of the Station bo held at % very 
early date in the hall of Rai Bahadur Narainsawray*Mobdel-^ 
liar’s High School, when the object will bo exfilained in Hindus¬ 
tani, Telugu and Tamil, the vernacular languages chiefly current -1 
in the Station. At this meeting, the beneficial effects of inocu- I' 
lation against the plague, and the proper disinfection of .plague- M 
infeisted houses; will be recommended, and . the necessi^' for 

the maintenance, in an efficient manner, of the sanitary condition 
of each and every house will also be pointed out. tW meeting 
should be called by a wide cir<.mlation of noticas eigniH by the 
respective heads of the Hindu and Muhammadan communities. 

3. Resolved that a Committee, with a (Jeneral Secretary, 

be formed at Hie proposed General Meeting with a view of seeing 
that active steps are taken in order to giW? effect to the mea-sures 
that may lie decided upon at the General and that 

this Committee meet for the present at least onctl a , 

at the place and time fixed by the General Secreta-ry, fo ivVidve, 
reixrrte of the progress, made during the period .and to > linl^idef 
further measures, if any, that may then 1)0 In-onght .fO/Vard. ' 

4. Resolved that the Mahanandoo of the Hindu cpumihliity ; 
be asked to arrange for the measures decided iiprm ,Wng 
adopUd in the several xmreherries, and that'tho Kazi ljic afeo 

desireii to take similar action in regard to tho;lo<jaii15e.s W Vjfo tho 
poorer classes of Muhammadans reside. . ‘ ' 11 /■ 

6. Resolved that a vote of thanks be passed to the Cbanman S 
for his able conduct Of the meeting. V ' ~' ^3 

Pioneer. — The Local Government has sttnetfoned a gi-ant- 
in-aid of Rs. 10,0tK) from the Port Fund Imr the reception of 
Tlieir Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
in January next. 
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Advocate of Iivdia .—Arrangements in connection with 
the reception of Iheir Royal Highne.sses the Prince and Princess 
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of Wales in Hyderabad hare been taken in hand. The 
Falufcnama Palace is being thoroughly overhauled and fitted up, 
regard!^ of expense for the occupation of the Royal visitor 
The budding will be lit up by a brilliant electrical installation, 
the contract Jor which is now in the hands of the contractor. 
, Madras MaU.—lt is a happy sign of the times that all 
, the communities wliatever creed they may belong to have 
combined mme voice to give vent to their feelings of joy by 

occasion of the visit 
Princess of Wales 

cp^n roa* ^ Ma^as. Politically, 'Cheir Highnesses’ presence 
, ^ world that we ai^ co^pS/ble of acting with 

unanmity forgetting, for a while, our mutual differences, what- 
eror they may be, when any pub/ic occasion should arise like 
the present one. Whatever might have been thought by 
outeiders and to whatever harsh critfcism we might have been 
subjec^ hitherto, for our want of co-operation and combina¬ 
tion the ftince of Wales will, I hope, have the pleasure of 
seeing with his own eyes that unsatisfactory conditions no 
longer exist now-a-days, and that we have turned out a new- 
chapter of existence under the new influences brought to bear 
on m by the tenign British Rule. Socially, also His Royal 
Highness will have the satisfaction of noticing that a bright 
and glonous chapter has already cemmenced itself in our piiysi- 
que_ and morality, For it will be brought home to His Highness, 
that as a nation, wo have made considerable improvements, 

that our chief social 

forees^f disappearing before the modem 

and devotion to the British 
our hearts througJi and through and 
though for ite manifestations no outside display may be neces* 
saty, for nothing is nobler and more tangible than the feeling 
^ ^^lought better to give expression to 

Pn * 1 ^*/ feelmg publicly by means of vivid demonstrations. 

opidarly speaking these demonstrations have their own benefits 
for they serve as chief proclaimers to the world the depth of 
oya ty which is felt at our hearts towards our Sovereign’s son. 

IS in this sense and in the desire to follow the time-honoured 
usage that the ^ucated and wealthy classes have resolj^ed 
f ^ entertamment on behalf 

of the t-ity of Madras on the occasion of the Royal visit. It 
18 a matter for ^tisfaction that the appeal for funds made 
by the Ofeneral Reception Committee has found a ready res¬ 
ponse at the hands of the public, and that about Rs. 18,000 
^7^ ^ ready been collected. It is hoped that a portion of 
tins large ^ount and the sums to be gathered hereafter will 
be utihsTO by the Committee substantially for building any 
memorial or founding a Technical Institute, like the Bombay and 
Calcutta Committees, rather than wasting so large a sum of 
money upon idle and ephemeral displays. 

« pleasure that several wealthy Zamindars 

of this Presidency have co-operated with the efforts of the 
Committee and have made their sympathy take a practical 
shape by contributing liberally towards the fund. J^ssides 
co-operating with the public Zemindars as a body may take 
^me steps to demonstrate on their own account their loyalty 
^ ®'^j^^utial manner. It is a matter for regret that 
the Cm^olders Association of Madras is labouring under 
the disadvantage of not having a parmanent residence of 
ite own to hold ite meetings from time to time. In this 
' ^I^t, it is a regretable fact, that the aristocracy of Southern 
^la are lagging much behind those of the Bombay and Bengal 
ftudencies where the Landholders’ Association are associated 
wi pcimanent residences. The advantages of having sub¬ 
stantial quarter are too many for narration and of which 
eveiybody is well aware. Though it is practicable to hold 


meetings in some rented or borrowed building whenever any 
necessity arises, as at present done, yet the lack of a building 
which necessitates the insuiBSlcienoy of meetings, will not pro¬ 
duce that wholesome “ esprit de corps ” which is the main object 
of such associations. At present, attracted by curiosity or 
business, many enlightened Zamindars are visiting Madras 
every year more frequently than formerly. Some of them, 
have got their own separate quarters and the othera have to 
go about hunting after rented buildings. As Madras is a city 
of distances, it seems difficult to meet one another as often- 
as they could wish, though they reside in one and the same 
place. To create an “ esprit de corps ” it is of absolute necessity 
to meet one another as often as possible and this does not 
appear practicable under any other circumstances. Without 
the cultivation of the spirit of co-operation and combination 
which are the requirements of the modem civilised age, it is- 
not possible, in my view, to give expression to our grievances^ 
or to express our opinion upon any chief and abiding question 
in one conjoint voice. It is owing to this want of unanimity 
of expression, I presume, that Lord Curzon turned a deaf ear 
to our request of allowing a seat in the local Legislative Council 
when representation was made to him during his last visit to 
Madras. Further the broad angularities of character the spirit 
of provincialism and isolation for which some of us have been 
condemned more than once by the public can only disappear 
by our meeting together frequently so that we may rectify 
the above mentioned defects by tindeistanding one another 
more plainly. Without possessing a common platform upon 
which all the Zamindars could assemble for the consideration of 
any knotty questions whenever such occasion should arise, 
we would be living as it were in ‘‘ water-tight compartments ’ ’ 
as Lord (^rzon has expressed in one of his previous speeches 
not knowing our personal views thereon. 

Considering the numerous benefits to be derived by means 
of a permanent residence I think, in my humble opinion, that 
time has come for raising funds towards the fulfilment of this, 
object to do which I believe the present is the best opportunity 
that aQjifds itself to us, for in what better way can we bear 
testimony to our spirit of loyalty and devotion to the Heir- 
Apparent of the British Crown than by approaching His Highness, 
with a request of laying down the foundations of a residential 
building for the Landholders’ Association, to be named in 
memory of his visit. If a permanent building were to be erected 
a sort of club-life might also be associated with it so that the 
members of the Association might spend their evenings in 
happy and jovial companionship after the main business of 
tire Association had been transacted. I have thrown out. 
the above suggestion for the deep consideration of the members 
of the Landholders’ Association of Madras, and I hope that 
steps will be taken at no distant date, if my humble suggestion, 
should receive their favour. 

Madras Mail .—The programme of the visits of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales is finally 
settled. They are to reach our city on the 21st and will stiiy 
here for three days. The Royal family qf Jaipur has always 
distinguished iteelf in history for theii’ loyal attachment towards 
their Sovereign ; aud it can be safely concluded from the pre¬ 
parations now going on in the city, that Jaipur will occupy 
the foremost position in point of splendour and richness among 
all other Native States. It seems,, that the public has fully 
recognised the importance and unique nature of such visits. 

7th AtrousT 1905. 

j^mrifa J^azar Phfvj/fca.——In the course of the next few weeks 
the Prince of Wales oomes out to India but there is absolutely 
no stir here. Neither has tho royal visit caused any enthusiasm 
in Fngland. This is not the &st time that the heir-apparent 














to the British throrie is paying a visit _to India. We still 
remeinber vividly how the whole of India and England was 
absorbed in this'subjeet months before the departure of the 
foimer Prince of Woles, now the King of England, for lh.is 
country. For weeks together the Housti of Commons w(M 
crowded to suffocation when the question of the Royal visit 
was raised there, and various suggestions were made, both by 
Conservative and Liljqral Members, as to how the Prince could 
make his stay profi table here. . _ 

But though the subject of the visit of the present Prmce 
of Wales was'broached upwards of a year ago, no discuseiqn 
of any sort on this subjeoti as far as we are aware, has occurred 
in Parliament or elsewhere up to this time. There is also 
no stir in India. For this there is an explanation. We hope 
to be forgiven if we say that in political matters, the Bengalis 
alwavs take the lead in India. But this year they have 
forgotten that the Prince is approaching; they have no heart 
for anything. The Partition question has occupied their 
whole attention. ■ 

When the visit of the late Prince of Wales, now the King- 
Emperor, was proposed, the British public, with the true 
instinct of the nation, loudly demanded to know first of 
flll who would pay the biU ! That was their first 
consideration, and to an Englishman no consideration 
is more important than that. The anxiety of the 
nation was appeased by the assuianoe that a part of 
the expenses would be paid by the Indians, and that a large 
sum was expected from presents, nuzzurs, and so forth. 
We need hardly say that this shop-keeper’s spirit, displayed 
by the British nation on a great occasion like that, had a very 
depressing effect upon the ardour of the loyal Indians ; for 
they could not divest themselves of the idea that the object 
of the Royal visit was not so much to evoke their loyrd feelings 
as to empty the pockets of the well-to-do people of this country. 

Though owning - the biggest empire in the world, the 
people have hot as yet been able to overcome the 
shop-keeper’s feeling, which is their national weakness. Wlien 
three Bengali gentlemen were deputed to Bombay to present 
an address to Sir Richard Temple, who was then the Governor 
of that Province, the leader of the deputation sought to 
persuade His Excelleney to accept the address on a certain 
date. But Sir Richard had made wrangements for an 
extensive tour in the interior, and he could not break his 
numerous engagements with the districts without puttmg 
them to trouble and inconvenience. So he asked the 
members of the deputation to |Wait at Bombay for fifteen days 
till he returned from his: tour. 

Though the leader of the deputation had high persuasive 
powers, yet his eloquence could not make any impression 
upbn the mind of Sir Richard. When every argument failed 
to persuade the' Governor to stay and receive the address, 
the leader^said: “Your Excellency, there is another matter 
which I am ashamed to mention. We have monthly tickets; 
they will expire if we are to wait fifteen days more ”! And 
Sir Richard was immediately won ! He said, “ That is serious,” 
and agreed to break all liis engagements with the dLstriots 
and receive the deputation, because otherwise the three gentle¬ 
men would be compelled to purchase tickets again and lose some 
money. 

It was really a matter of surprise to the Indians why the 
Prince of Wales was sought to be lowered in the estimation 
of the masses by raising the question of the cost of His Royal 
Highness’ visit to India. Indian landlords, only two decades 
ago, when going to see their tenants, never demanded their 
passage expenses though it was generally paid to them by the 
tenants in varions ways. On the otiier hand, Zemindars 
who began by demanding it found it difficult in the end to 


realize even their legitimato dues. Pounds and shillings 
should have never come into the calculation of the English 
rulers when such an important event as the Indian visit Of the 
heir-apparent to the British throne was before them for deli¬ 
beration. 

To the credit of Mr. Fawcett and sixty-seven other meni.» 
liers of the House of Commons be it said, that they strenuously 
' opposed the idea of throwing the cost of the Prince’s visit 
upon India. And be it said to the discredit of the greatest 
leader of the Liberal party of the last century, that he 
Gladstone), Mr. Disraeli, and Ixird Salisbury (the then Indian 
Secretary of State) were in the same boat, and arrayed them- 
selv&s against Mr. Fawcett’s motion, which rmi as follows: 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is inexpedient 
that any part of the expenses of the personal entertainment 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on the occasion 
of his proposed visit to India, should be charged on the revenues 
of India.” 

Tlje illustrious blind member for India urged that tho^ 
visit of the Prince of Wales was an excellent opportmuty 
to make amends to India for the shabby treatment.which 
she had received when the expenditure incurred on the, pooakion 
of the ball to the Sultan was charged to this cDuntary. , flo 
was sustained in this view by Sir Wilfred Lawson, Mr. lAingj 
and Mr. Hankey. But the Premier (Mr. Disraeli), supported 
by Mr. Gladstone, maintained that India should he gratified 
at an opportunity of showing her hospitidity. Mr. Disraeli : 
indulged in some beautiful sentiments appropriate th- the 
occasion: the Prince said ho would be tdlle 'to study 
on the spot not only the country but its litemture and-language I 
The Prime Minister, however, was inoxoirable as i^^apds toe 
payment of the cost of the viait by India. ' * . 

Ml’. Gladstone argued that as the India Council was the 
representative of India, and as the Secretary of S^te and his 
Council had decided that India should pay, so it her duty 
to do so. So India, according to Mr. Gladstone, was not only 
represented but represented by the Secretary of State and the 
members of his Council ! Mr Gladstone might have sirengthenea 
Ilia arguments still more by pointing out another body of 
iSndia’s representatives, namely, the Manchester people ! 

■We arc not aware how the question of the cost, of the 
visit of the present Prince of Wales hiis been disposed of. 
Perhaps the precedent in the case of the former Prince of 
Wales will be followed on this occasion also. But will he also 
receive presents and nuzzws t Then, how has the question 
of precedent been settled ? On the previous occasion the 
Pi’ince had a second ^position, in Barbara and' other functions 
and the Viceroy the jfirat. This ’#08 done dn the following 
ground : India was governed by Viceroys and not by Kings 
or tho members of the Rpyal f.miily- The hefr-apparent to 
the throne would be here only for a short time and never come 
again to this country. The position of the Viceroy ' must 
not be therefore lowered, hr the estimation of the public. ^ 

But what position will he givdn '^to Lord (kirzon, and Lady_^ 
Curzon ? At the State Dinner tq be given at Government, 
House Their Royal Higlmesses the guests of the Viceroy^ 
will of coarse occOpy the firtt seats. -But who- will' take 
precedence in Darbars if any is held ? The Licutena4.t- 
Governor of Bengal, we think, is bound to give a dinfter*^ 
to Their Royal, Highne&ses. At least Sir Richard Temple Mid 
give one. Now, if. Sir Andrew Fraser also gives a similar 
tiinner, who will,* take precedence—-Hie Vicerby. and the 
Vieeroine, or Their Royal Higlmesses ? We trust ,Ix)td 
Ciirzon will insist on liia rights; for it-will look very odd and 
humihate him in the eyes of the public if he wo^p gifven a 
second seat, while liord .Northbrook occupied the first during 
^0 vmit of the former Pririce of Wales. If, however, the 






Prince of Wales objects, the best conrse for Hts Excellency is 
to decline the invitation of Sir Andrew and hold no Darbars 
at all, 

Ivdian Daily A^euw—Though the suite which the Prince 
and Princess of Wales are bringing out from Home this autumn 
k not as large as was that which accompanied King Edward 
when he visited India, yet the total party to be accommodated 
ivill comprise about 120 Europeans in addition to Indian 
attendants. Extensive arrangements are also being made 
for Press corresponitenta, who, it is understood, will be carried 
free over the Indian railway systems, about a dozen native 
papere being represented as weU as Anglo-Indian and I^ndon 
journals. In all three trains will most probably be made up, 
the Press correspondents travelling upon the first, the Koyal 
party upon the second, while the baggage and attendants 
will occupy the third. 

8th Attqust 1905. 

Advocate of India .—The Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Jenkins 
presid^ yesterday afternoon over a meeting of the provisional 
committee appointed for the pinpose of making the necessary 
arrangements «iti connection with the approaching visit of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince .and Princess of Wales. 
The resolutions to be submitted at next Monday’s public 
meeth^ of the inhabitants of Bombay were drafted and settled, 
the piincipal of which was to establish a museum in Bombay 
in commemoration of the Royal visit. It was stated at the 
meeting that His Excellency the Governor had consented 
to be the Chairman and Sir Ijawrenoe Jenkins to be the Vice- 
Chaiman of the general committee to be appointed at. the 
public mating. Mr. Sassoon J. David, Sir Harldsondaa, 
the Hon ble Mr. Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur ftt C. Murzban, 
Messrs. James McDonald, Narotum Morarji Goculdas, Kazi 
Kabim^,^McBain, D. E. Wacha, W. D. Sheppard and Currim- 

proposed to be appointed Secretaries 
of the general committee. 

4t public meeting was held in Tirumulai 

Naick s Palace, Madura, on Saturday last, under the presidency 
•of Mr. J. Hewetson, District Judge, to consider what stops 
sho^d be taken by the Madura District to help the movomeni> 
in Madras to accord a fittiag recepiioii to Their Hoyal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

It w^ proposed by Mr. Sri Seshadri Iyengar, seconded 
by the Hon’ble Mr. G. Srinivasa Row, and carried, that in 
response to the requisition for pecuniary help from the Secretaries 
Highness the Prince of Wales’ Reception Committee 
m Madras subscriptions be collected in this District and ^nt to 
Madras and that a list be opened on the spot, 
k by Mr. A. Bungasamy Iyer and seconded 

by Mr, T. Jivaji Row and carried, that a Committee, with 
power to add to its number, be formed to caixy out the above 
purpose, with Mr. J. P. Bedford, I.C.a, as the President and 
Messrs. A. Upandra Par and the Hon’ble Mr. G. Srinivasa 
itow as Honoraiy Secretaries. 

9th Apgpst 1905. 

Mad^ ^flf?,-—The foUovring paragraphs appear in the 
Boc*al J?c/omcf, a paper published in Bombay i— 

A valued correspondent, writing from Madras, says that 
fte lea^ from one who ought to know tliat it is proposed 
m include nautches in the entertainment to be given to the 
J^ce and Princess of Wales when they visit that city. 
^ ’romd be a very retrograde measure, <*peoialJy in Madras. 

if # f • particulars of an important movement 

wt on foot m ]^»s some years ago, under influential auspices, 
owid be a gnea.t pity if the effeejt <jf that movement 


had been alloWed to die out so soon. Since writing the above 
we loam that the proposal to include a nauteh in the enter¬ 
tainment was adopted in the face of opposition from some mem 
hers of the Committee. Bombay is not going to hold a nautoh 
nor, so far as we know, Calcutta. Why should Madra.s alone 
flaimt its shame in the face of Their Royal Highnesses ? Why 
should it degrade itself and insult its visitors by such an exhibi¬ 
tion ? Is the nautoh a ‘ ‘ national ’ ’ institution, or are the citizens 
lees sensitive in such matters than th^ of other places ? 

Is this statement true, or is it not ? If not, what are the 
facts of the case? Why has the Entertainment Committee 
not published its programme? Them certainly have been 
rumours afloat for some time in Madras that ‘dances form 
part of the intended programme, and that when one gentleman 
formally proposed in the Committee that there should be 
no nautches, he was out-voted. If these rumoura are untrue, 
it is time they were contradicted. One thing is clear, the’ 
inhabitants of Madras must protest against the indi^ity 
of welcoming their future King and Queen with an institution 
now BO discountenanced as the nauteh. 

Western Morning iV'eww,—In connection with the coto- 
missioniitg of the battleship Menmm for the tour of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in India practically all the appointments 
have now been filled. Commander Godfrey M. Paine, who 
served in the Renown during the period when she was flagship 
of Sir John Fisher in the Mediterranean, will be chief executive 
oflScer, and Viscount Kelburne, who has followed in the steps 
of bis father, the Earl of Glasgow, in selecting the Navy as 
his profession, will be first lieutenant. IKe letter officer, 
who served with Admiral Sir John Hopkins in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, was flag-lieutenant to Admiral JeflVies at Queenstown, 
and for the past three years has been serving in the Alacrity 
on the China. Station, has eight years seniority, and in 
accordance with precedent should obtain promotion to com-* 
mander on the return of the Renown to England, when Com¬ 
mander Paine will also almost certainly get a step in rank. 

Before Captain the Hon’ble Hugh T^nwhitt hoists his 
broad pennant as Commodore of the second class in the Renown, 
he will have relinquished the position of Private Secretary 
to the First I^ord of the Admiralty. He has held this position 
under Lord Goschen, Lord Selbome, and the present Earl 
Cawdor, since Vice-Admiral Fawkes relinquished it in order 
to hoist his maiden flag in the original Cruiser squadron. 
The appointment is a. most fidmirable one, and Captain Hugh 
Evan-Thomas, who has been in command of the Admiralty 
yacht Mnchantrem since May last, has been selected to fill 
the vacancy. Captain Evait-Tlioinae will be remembered 
as Lord CJharles Beresford’s flag captain in the Channel fleet, 
in command successively of the Majestic md Cmar, prior 
to taking up the appointment in the Enchantress, and before 
that he was in oonunand of the Pioneer in the Me^tewanean. 
It was thought at one time that the Admiralty jaight have 
appointed a senior captain or a rear-admiral to this position 
at Whitehall, but the selection of Captain Evan-Thomas is* 
in accord with the principle on which aipointments are now 
made, namely, that the best officer should be selected, without 
reference to rank. Experienoe and ability are the criterion, 
and in this instance Captain Evan-Thomas, although be has 
only three years seniority as post captain, had very strong 
claim to the appointment. « 

10th August 1906. 

Advocate of Jndia.-~The Oudh Akhar has a leader on the 
pronosed Medical College, advocating the founding of a Medical 
OoWge in the United Provinces to commemorate the visit of 
the Prince of Wales. So has the Zomd Kurnein of Badauh. 
Both the papers discuss the question at some length and 












Mim 

observe thai the United Provinces'’’cfennot wait long for the 
Medical College which is tlieir crying need and the wealthier 
classes cannot mark their loyaltj; better than by supplying this 
need of their conntryraen. ^ ^ . 

At the meeting of the Standing Coramittee of 1116 Bombay 
Municipal Corparation, held yesterday, it was o'ceolved. to 
recommend -thh ' Coqioration to sanction a grant ot K9. b,WU 
to meet the yost of ’preparing an address of welcome , to b© 
presented by the Corporation to Their Royal Highnesfiep the 
Prince and' Princess of Wales on their approaching visit 
to Bombay; ahso'for the casket to contain the address and for 
any othin js^ia^ssaiyj^xpen^es in connection ivith the presenta-- 
tion. It-^^ jEurtiiet resolved to bring this matter as urgent 

busirie{!» hefofeth 0 current meeting of the Corporation. _ 

EngMshmmi-^oiao interesting particulars have arrived 
from Simla , of the 'provisional programme of the Prince of 
Wales’ visit to the Ptmjab. I.ahore,.as at present anangod, 
will be the fire fc place of formal-arrivaPig, the province; and 
will be reached by the Prince and Princess of Wales on Tuesday, 
the 28th November, at the convenient, hour of three o’clock 
in the aftemboh. At the railway station the principal ofhcere. 
wiU be presented. The Royal party 'mil then drive (x> 
Government House,by way of the Fort and Anarkali Gardops, in 
order to afford to thodoyally expectapt multitude a first general 
view of the Rtiyal cavalcade, and ip particular for the benefit 
of the Pimja’b liihiefs-and UarbaiM^^^^^ will be assembled 

near the F<tri- to greet Their Ro^v'al Highnesses. The procession 
will be stopped to allow the Municipal Committee to present 
an address of welcome. At eight o clock a. btate Dinner wll 
be given at Government House, at which only gentlemen will 
be present, and after dinner the Prince will drive to Montgomery 
Hall, where he will hold a formal reception of Punjab Darbaas, 
Next morning (Wednesday, 29th. November) the Prince 
of Wales will receive ceremonial visita‘, TOth fpll honours, fro'm 
the Punjab Chiefs in the following-stnCt order of precedence 
Maharaja of Patiala, Nawab of Bahafralpur; Rajas, of Jind, 
Nabha, Kapurthala, , Mandi, Sirmur, Faridhot,. Chamba, and 
Suket. As each' chief will have tlie privilege of making hi$ 
visit alone the ten visits will occupy the whole-time unceasingly 
between breakfast and Imich. After lunch a visit wiP be 
paid to tjm Dufferip Hospital, and at night there will b© a small 
dinner party,- to be followed by a drive out to the far-famed 
Shalimar Gardems, where gorgeous illumiimtions will greet 
,, fcho .oyOw'' ‘'i' 

After, breakfast next morning (Thursday, .30th Ndyejiuber) 

" the Prince , of Wales ■vTill cerpraoipaliy return the visite of eight 
of the ^Punjab Chiefs in the following order of precedence 
Maharaja of Patiala, Nawab of Bahawalpur, Rajas of Nabha, 
Jind, Kaputthala, Sirmur, Mandi, and Faridkot. In theafter- 
noon. the Princess of Wales will graciously attend a purdah 
party, and latei' an informal visit will be paid to the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ Coliege. After a small dimier party at Government 
House a gnirid ball will be given at the Montgomery^ Hall ; 
and this will be the most brilliant public function of the whole 
f visit. - , ■ ■ ■■ 

After biea^fast the next morning (Friday, lat Docembor) 
the Prince and Prinoeiia_will visit the Forf and tvill probably 
extend their morning outing to other momtinents of interest. 

■ A grand garden party -will be. given in the afternoon, and. after 
dinner the Royal visitors-will leave Lfdiore for Peshawmr.' 

■ In continuation of the-provisional programme of the Royal, 
the Punjab the Prince and Princess of Wales filter their 
'trip to' the North-West Frontier and t<,> Jammu will arrive 
.-'at Ajpptsar on Wednesday morning, 6 t.h December,' and after 
breakfast (in the train) will receive at the railway station the 
principal local officers, each of -whom will be informally presented. 
From the railway station Their Royal Highnesses wall drive 


to Khalsa College, the centre of.-Sikh eduoation . in India, 
and, returning to the railw^ station, -vrill lunch in the train. 
In the aftemcron a diive to the Golden Temple.-vviil be the 
principal event, followed by tea .in the Rain Bagb,, .and the 
I Royal party will leave Arjoiitsar at 6 p.m,, dining in the train. ^ 


€1 
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. Madraa'Mail~A meeting of the Casket and Address. 
Sub-Committee was held at the Sedate House yeaterda}":©yeimg. 

The following were presentSir S..Subramanyalyer {Chairman), 
hte. H. K. Beauchamp, C.I.E., -the Hon’bte Mr; H/ A. Sim, 

C.LE., and xMr. H. C. King, and the Hon’ble V.'C.^,Desikitekar^ 

(HoTidraiy Secretarie-s). . _ V " ^ tV C 

It was resolved that Messrs. Sarubai and^Som,.-of Park 
. Towti, Madras, whoso design had beea a^eptetC totruated 
with the work of making the casket, as per detail's furUislied 
by thean, with the alterations suggested'.by the Committee,' 

.for Eb. 4,600. ' ' '' y ' • 

It -was resolved that the draft Adclress, as amendxl b5r-^© 

Sub-Committee, be placed before a Meeting of . the Execu'tiv©' , 
CSotomittee. 

Times o/ /ndl?.-—Ibe .Corporation comsider^ tkg 'tollfjj^^^ 
letter from the Chairman of the Bombay ImpfoToment T'nist, '^ ^ • 
addresHe<.I to the Commissioner;:--- ; . ' . 

“ I hat!© the- honour to inform you Brat it is probabT© that', y 
arrangemt-nts will be m:ade for Tlieir Royal Higlmeases the Princo, V" . 
and Princess of Wales ffjpass through the completed portion of’’'.' ; 
the Board ’b Ne-»'Street Scheme II (Queen.’s Road to Ca^mae' 
Bridge) on the occaeion of - Their* Royal HighnesSea; second; ’ f 
ceremonial drive tlu-ough tlxe city in November 'next, and that ■ 
this opportmrity may be taken -for His Royal Highness tp". 
informally open the stimt for tlio. public rise. The Boai-*! .aro- 6 f 
opinion that,.subject to the permi^Bion of Hifi Royal Higlluess ' 
being obtained, a suitable name by which-the street should be 
known thereafter iy‘Prince’s Street,’this name to Apply to the - ■ y 
80 feet portion from , Queen’s Road to the bifurcation beyond ■ 
Kalbadevi Road and to the 60 feet portion which -will continue 
from the bifurcation up to the Jumma Musjid, Should this 
suggestion meet with yom 'approval, I have the honour to request 
t|kat;, under Bection 827' (1) .(o) of the Mnnicipal Act, you will 
Be good, enough to obtain the sanction of the Corporation to this ; y t 
name l>eing'adopted. I am aware that my request is a little im- 
usual as until the street is completed in every respect as provided 
in seption 45 (2) of the Bombay Improvement Tnist Act (IV of 
J898) it cannot bo'declared a public street and until suoh time it vl| 
wjll not vciit in the Corporation. .But the oircumstano® am . .j'l 

also exceptional, and I feel sure that in consideration of this tbo l|; 

Corporation-will agree now to sanction a name which , shall de- 
signate the street for all time as a memorial of the -visit of Their !’ i: 
Royal Highnesses to tho city, thus merely anticipating the v ;,; 
time when- it would be necessarjr in tho ordinary course for ^ 
the street to bo named.” 


The Cbmmissionei^ in his covering letter, requested 


sanotion of the Corporation to the proposal 

Ihe Hon’ble-Mr- Ibrj^iim Rahimtulla proposed that sanefciott *'^ 
he given.’ It wuukkbe a very suitable commemoration of the 
''ensuing Royal Viiiit.-to Bombay. 

lOian Bahadur Murzban having seconded the resolution it 
was adopted. - - - 

' , . 12th AuaxTST 1905. 

.-Englishmm: —In connection with the Royal -visit to Calcutta 
it ipay bo mentioned that nothing official is yet known her© 
regarding the-dates fixed for the various ceremonim and 
functions, but it is obvious tixat the Simla paper is misinformed 
. r^ai-cfing tho native bites on the Maidaxi. Only ,ont} tete 
will bo l[reld,.and that, it should be borne in mind, will, be a joint 
affair, subscribed to by aU. communities. There u-ill be one 
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unique feature in the proposed Reception. In honour of the 
visit of Her Royal Kghness the Hrincess of Wales, Indian 
ladies of some of the highest fanulies, who had never oomo 
out from the sacred precincts of the Zenana before, will per¬ 
sonally welcome Their Royal Highnesses and take part in the 
peromoniaL Another unique feature of the demonstration will 
be, we beh'eve, that ceremonies will be observed which were 
performed on occasions of R^syaJ Receptions in ancient India 
during Hindu and Mahomedan periods. 

Indian Daily Neu>s.—'We recently gave ' an outline of 
the engagements of the Prince and Princess of Wales in Calcutta. 
It is now stated^ that Their Royal Highnesses will be present 
at the Convocation of the Calcutta University. 

Madras Mail .—At a large and influential meeting held 
in the Town Hall yesterday,' Mr. Vijayaragunatha Durarajah, 
CtounciUor, presiding, resolutions were passed sympathising 
with the loyal object of the Madras General Oommittee and 
appointing a strong Committee for raising subscriptions, to¬ 
wards the general fund ; Rs. 200 were subscribed on the spot. 
Great enthusiasm prevailed. 

Modem Society .—A very elaborate gun equipment is being 
prepared for the use of the Prince of Wales during his Indian 
tour. Some 6f the weapons, notably a battery of elephant 
riflm, will be chosen from the King’s gun-room at Sandring¬ 
ham, where they have reposed in state behind glass doors 
since they were brought home many a long year ago in the 
Serapis. But the smaller fowling-pieces will be of a newer 
design, and are being built to a specification furnished by 
experienced shikaris to the Royal armourers. 

His Royal Highness is hoping to get some sport with the 
water-fowl on the central plains of India, and the arrafige- 
mente that are being made on the spot have for their object 
the provision of shooting forays in every branch of Asiatic 
sport. A taxidermist will be attached to the Royal staff for 
<he purposS of preparing the more important skins as trophies 
of the chase. 

The Royal party is timed to reach Bombay on the King's 
birthday. The six days allotted to the City of Bombay will 
be none too long for all that has to be done. The Princess 
will pay a special visit to, the Alexandra College for Parsa? 
ladies, and will convey a personal message of good-will from 
Her Majesty, who has always regretted that she was not able 
in earlier years to pay a visit to the gorgeous East. The girls, 
some of whom are as old as twenty-four, are very clever with 
their fingers, and are already engaged upon elaborate pieces 
of golden embroidery, wlueh will be brought home by the 
Princess. His Royal Highness will also take a turn round 
the Sassoon Institute, upon which Sir Albert Sassoon, one 
of the Prince’s intimates, spent a large sum of money. 

Every day will have its interests, and the first month will 
be none too long for the slow progress from Bombay to Delhi,, 
where Lord Kitchener wiU have his full camp in readiness 
for the great review. The visit is by no means to be limited 
to a loimd of sport. The great institutions that have been 
erected by the enlightened enterprise of the Native Princes 
within the last generation wiU be systematically visited, and 
the Princes themselves will vie with one another in showing 
the lavish hospitality of the East, none the less because they 
have been notified by the Viceroy that they will not be expecited 
to impoverish themselves by making costly offerings to the 
representative of the Kaiser-i-Hind. 

^ 13th AtrousT 190.5. 

A^pocale of India .—Wo are glad to hear that Babu Prag 
Naram Bhargava proposes to commemorate the visit of the 
Prince of Wales in a befitting manner. He informed the Govern¬ 
ment through the Commissioner of Lucknow that hw intende<|, 


to bear half the expenses of a Boarding House to be attaohed 
to the local Jubilee School, which will cost about Rs. 16,000. 
The Government has accepted the offer so liberally made and 
thanked Babu Prag Narain for his liberality. The Jubilee 
School was very much in need of a boarding house, and Babu 
Prag Narain deserves public thanks for removing this want. 
The fimcia of the School are not sufficient to meet the require¬ 
ments. 

16th Auoust 1906. 

Bombay Gazette .—A public meeting of the inhabitants 
of Bombay for the purpose of making suitable arrangements 
to welcome Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess 
of Wales in Bombay, and of eonsideiing the' best measures 
for celebrating and commemorating their visit to this city, 
was held in the Town Hall last evening, under the presidency 
of His Excellency Lord Lamington, who had specially come 
doAvn to attend it. The meeting was one of the largest ever 
held in the Bombay Town Hall,—and such even in face of the 
fact that yesterday was a great Hindu festival. Several hun¬ 
dreds of mill hands, with banners denoting the names of the 
mills they worked in, with a hand playing and the banners 
flying, were drawn up, under the directions of Mr. Ali Mahometl 
Bhimjee, on the top of the main stone staircase leading into 
the Hall where the meeting had assembled. Several of the 
principal citizens were received with a clap|>ing of hands as 
they came up on the platform; and a most enttasiastio greet¬ 
ing was accorded to His Excellency Lord Lamington. 

Mr. Sassoon J. David, Sheriff of Bombay, read the 
requisition addressed to him by the leading citizens, to call 
a public meeting, and said he had groat pleasure in doing so. 
He then declared the meeting open, and called upon them to 
elect their Chainnan. 

It was then proposed by Sir Jamsetjee Jijeebhoy, Bart., 
and seconded by Sir !p.urkisandas Narotumdas, that His Ex¬ 
cellency l 4 >rd Lamington be requested to take the chair. 

His Excellency Lord Ijamington, who was very warmly, 
greeted, in addressing the meeting, said: Gentlemen, I accept 
with the greatest pleasure, though with some diffidence, the 
honour of presiding over this very great gathering this afterapon. 
In my experience I may safely say that it is the largest meeting 
that I have ever addressed in this Town Hall, and it shows 
how very earnest are the people of Bombay that on the 
occasion of one of the most important holidays of the greatest 
section of the community' a very large number of people have 
given up their time to be present here this afternoon. {Cheers.) 
At the same time it is very proper and very fitting that you 
should be here, because it is, as you are aware, for the purpose 
of making arrangements to demonstrate to Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales (cAeers) when they 

come to India, the loyalty that pervades the people of this 
groat city. {Lmd Cheers.) As you are aware, it is for the first 
time that either His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales or 
Her Royal Highness the Princess has ever visited this Empire. 
And not only that, but it is the very first time in history thaP 
the heir-apparent to the Throne has beoij acoompanied on a 
visit to this land by his Priucess. {Qheers.) There can be, 
therefote» no doubt that the occasion is a most notable one 
and should be taken full advantage of to be commemorated 
in a proper and fitting fashion. It is sometimes criticised whether 
the tours of those who are in a position of responsibility 
are really worth their undertaking, that they go hastily from 
place to place, they see nothing of the inner life of the people, 
and that practically it is money wasted that gentlemen occupy ¬ 
ing high positions should ever make themselves acquaint.^ 
with different parts of the country over which they might 
have administrative duties. I must demur to that statement 
or critioiam entirely. Speaking for myself, I have benefited 





•enormously by being able from time to ttoe to go about and 
make myself acquainted urith the condition of the different 
localities" in this Presidency, \0hem-8.) I will say, for 
anyone in a position of responsible authority, that by so doing 
he gains irifontiatibn, that he appreciates more thoroughly 
the wants and requirements of the people, that he becomes 
acquainted with those who may be iu their different districts^ 
holding responsible positiohsj and that not only is this a strict 
utility in carrying out bis proper functions, but also imper¬ 
ceptibly it has a sympathetic and binding influence wi|h liim- 
that pervades thereafter his relations with those Afferent 
districte that he visits. Well, if that is the case in my position ^ 
bow much more iipportant is it that ono iff |Jje position, of 
His Royal Highness who, iu the natural sequence of eyedts 
that may take place, may one day fulfil the highest position 
that a man can fill in this world, that hii^lf should J^conm 
acquainted with the different portions of hh^ Epipire, 

And this is not a mere theory, but we thu|,liejhaa 

already traversed from continent to con tirmff^^^hfer portions 
of the British Empire. AVe are aware that'the/0«»fcUk>lonial 
tour resulted not only in giving intense gratificati<^ ^.felie people 
of the different parte of the dominion, but also; as wasevidenced 
by that most remarkable spetwh that His Royal' Highness 
delivered at the Guildhall, in r.ondon, it showed that his tour 
was taken full advantage of by tlie Prince of Wales in havmg 
given him a full knowledge and appreciation of the condition 
and feelings of those who are living and inhabiting the out¬ 
lying portion, scattered throughout the Globe. Therefore, 
it is only projrer, it is only natural, that, having made himself 
acquainted with the different self-governing Colobiea ^d 
also in many cases with the Crowm Colonies, he should visit 
this Indian Empire. And this afternoon it is our business 
to consider in what manner we shall mark our appreciaripn 
of the fact that this will be the first part of the .Empire 
thai will be visited by Their Royal Highnesses. There 
is a lengthy programme, of w^hich I see all of you possess a 
-copy, and you -r^l see in this progr^mpi© 
what is proposed to submit to the meetin^>jf^ will see in 
the second resolution that there is a'mpntiofi.-to^e of some 
permanent form of celebrating this ■JJ6yal',.j'yis|fe;,' Por some 
months past from time to time y^u seen how 

the idea of having a museum in Bppfbay promul¬ 

gated. and a Committee w'as appointM'li$g|^^mmt* 
who fully went into the sfil^^t. I i-ehbt^d^-Iiko to 
take this opportunity of thanking’ tihose ^gerttlem^m who sat 
on the Committee for the very exhaiwtsvd'iqquiiy^'#^^ 
made into the subject. The report bf tht? - GonffiMitfe, .as 
I can gather, has been generally endorsed apd ap|«^veq of by 
the Press, both European and VemaculaA* and 

that being, so I have no itoubt that^thie- affernoailrfyeu will 
accord your approval to thte- -tesolutien, 'when it hj^dply been 
submitted to you. I ^'.av/qriQ»that many'|i£iay,m;^that it is 
rather waste of raomsy'to pirb i^nffb a’museum, and-tbal there 
*are many other wants and ijeods qf the people ,tha(t iy<ptire to 
ho attend*xi to, that there are hospitals, that there afq the 
poor and the suffering, and so on. But if one'followed -that 
line of reasoning in life, it soem^ to me if it were carried to its 
full length of the argument, we shall have notliihg -but' tine 
Simplest food and nothing buif a Tfeol|emte amount of clothing. 
{Bear, hear.) Bnt there is -toi^ething bdyopd satis^lng-the 
wants of those who are uffdoubtedfy’.in tteed^.And jterhaps-rin 
distress. It appears to nfe. thjit, it' is not’ a waste of - 
to erect a building whibh should be tlie means of^supplying 
instraction, information, and edification to .the minds,of'those 
Vrho w’ant to learn. Nor Avopld I jifft aJtogethor off-one side 
those who are not experts, but wljo.,afe/a;t the sametirae desir¬ 
ous of passing a quiet hour in examiniiig some objects of 


interest and utility that have been ooilected together. {Cheers.) 
i diinkl am j ostifted in saying what great imiiortance is reposed 
in the -minds of some, at all evenfit, in having, a Central insti- 
tptlon Of this ^ 5 t, when I tell you that I had a inter¬ 

view fritfe a gentleman, who is well knotvn to yx3u,--I mean 
Mr. gHrrrinibhoy'Ibrahim {cheers) —and he ^told me himself , 
that he jvaa lo much impressed with the wmit of a museiim''aild , 
that he whs sh s^fied that it would bring additipqal prosperity 
,to 'Hi 0 ^’City’Of Ik), ofbay materially arid intellectually, 1^.. 

therefore ghve me a. cheqtie for three lakhs of rupees'for the ’ » 

purppse. (C-i^rer^.) That cheque, I hope, is safe in one d£ 

' the most important banks in Bombay . and/ is .already / 

eanfing a ffertain , amount of interest, nut that interest - 
^sueh as jt% now, when properly devoted/tp its purpose,' 

will, I am cectein-^and I »m oifiy corroborating the donor’s 
words — earry 'jivith it jtn interest tenfold, the amount or hnr^ 
(h^edfold' iihe ^ottn€ that it is at present earning, 't/feor, * 

I^heve also had'further, support in tiffs direction. ^ 1 have rq*-- ■ 
ceived a telegram from -His Highness the Naiwab of -Junaga^ ■ 
in which he ^saj^ I desire to'express to YCjit Excellency ' , 
my sincere and loyal conourrence in the object of the mfeting^' 
over which Your Excellency is about to preside in Boiid)ay,% 
for the purpose of arranging for a permanent memori^ of the' 
forthcoming auspicious visit of Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. I venture to hold that this 
ia a matter which does not concern the City of Bombay alotto^ 
but in; which the whole Presidency and the adjacent States 
should take pride in co-operating with hearty enthusiasm. 

I, therefore, beg that Your Excellency will permit me to send . 
through you a subscription of twelve thousand ruijees tqwa'rds..r 
the proposed memorial, {Cheers.) I trust tliat thq meeting 
will result iu further proofs of the unfailing devotioq-of-India 
to His Majesty the King-Emperor and the Royal ■ Eemily.” 
{Cheers.) Well, gentlemen, I think that te a sat^actory^^^ 
start to be made, and. I hope it will be followed by <fftlier dona-'- ‘ - 

tions from those who are able to afford it. .And I wqnt not, -. 
only their money, but, as those who have been so far co'mectedU-^ 
•with the movement itoow, T have been all tliraugh*a*uubu» 
that if a museum ib started it ahauld be started with ^ ^ ^ 

g^jiierally of the p^ople of Bombay and the Presidency, it should ^ 
not only be so started but carried through. ThereJok> ybuvr.^^-^^ 
should one and all as far as possibly lies within 3 .’iou linafo^ " ^ t 
it a source of pride to you that you diould have ereebad 
a museuin in which may bo collected such objects of 
ological, artistic, and industrial interest as may bring it witkip ; 
its walla anxious inquiries and intoUectiial seekers w^lxo may " ' 
benefit by the connection that may be obtained. Not only 
that I am no believer in mere waste of money in superfluous 
ixdomment, but I believe that what is most truly ust^ful is 
also most truly l:K?autiful. 1 believe you will have a building 
which in its simplicity may be a strict adornment .to this noble 
city, ^rhorefore, I hope that both outwardly and inwardly 
it may be a visible proof of the greatness of your city, 
hear.) 1 may say on behalf of Government that, as you know, 
they were going to give upwards of about two and a half laldia 
of rupees to the starting of this scheme. But on Saturday— 

I make particular aHusion to this—os you must have seen iuthe 
papers, that a sad incident has occurred to my lion’ble 
colleague, Mr. Muir-Mackenzie^ and his wife. I am sure I may 
expn^Bs to him on your behalf our united S 3 nnpathy; I submitted 
papers to him only on Saturday and ask^ him whether aa 
Revenue Member and guardian of the purse he would not 
allow me to announce that the Government may increase their 
donation to three lakhs of rupees. I am glad to say that I 
have got his hearty acquieseenoe, and I am glad to bfe able 
to annoimoe that our funds now stand at Rs. 6,12,000. {Cheers*) 

|Ve!l, gentlemen, that of course is not. the sole means of 











celebrating the approaching visit. However, you will see in the 
programme another resolution that deals with those celebra¬ 
tions that vrill take place during the actual visit. I trust that 
there will be a general approval and the public sanction will 
be given to whatever form the celebration is decided upon. 
; l see in the Press various suggestions. I know that we like 
to r un our own bobby and pet schemes. I hope the Commit¬ 
tee will be able to arrange a programme that will satisfy the 
public at large. It 19 impossible to expect on such an occasion 
that we shall find ourselves in such dull Arcadia as to have 
no discussion at all. I trust there will be generally a spirit 
df harmony, and you will tmite together in the manifestation 
of your loyal feelings to Tlieir Royal Highnesses. (Hear, hear.) 
Well, gentlemen, I have little more to say than to express a 
hope that this movement, which has been long under d:bcussion, 
may now drop its nebulous form and this afternoon will 
acquhe a concrete forin and Will thereafter achieve its destiny 
in according a fitting reception to Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on the occasion of their first 
landing on the Indian soil in this port, which is indeed and 
truly a gate beautiful of the Indian Empire- {Cheere.) I trust 
that that w^come may be such a« will give deepest gratifica¬ 
tion to Their Royal Highnesses and ^ which will at the same 
time be marked by such an outburst of enthusiasm, affection, 
and joyous acclamation as will impress itself on the mindK 
and hearts of the people, and will ultimately have its permanent 
expression in the noble structure which shall be a source of 
undying interest to generations to come. {Loud cheers.) 

Sir Xawrence Jenkins, who was received with cheers, then 
rose and said:—Your Excellency, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I 
have the honour to move “ That this meeting has heard 
with feelings of joy the announcement of the approaching 
visit to India of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess ^ Wales and resolves that the people of Bombay 
will offer Their Royal Highnesses on their arrival a loyal, hearty, 
and enthusiastic welcome.” {Cheers.) Endowed with aU 
the advantages of a position wMch enables us to be the first 
to welcome to India those who come to it from the West, we 
owe it to oniselvos and to our traditions to spare no effort 
to ensure that our welcone to Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, on their entrance into this city, 
shall be worthy of the occasion {cheers), and by the spirit and 
temper of our reception to afford them in no uncertain tone 
their first proofs on Indian soil of the loyalty that is felt through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the land to the King-Emperta: 
and tbe Royal House. {Laud cheers.) If there be one sen- 
tii^nt or topic which above others unites all classes and creeds, 
it is, I am convinced, this loyalty, and the citizens of Bombay 
will noL I feel sure, fail in giving it due and ample expression. 
Bombay can boast of a long connection with the British Crown, 
not without its touch of romance, and reaching back to clcse 
on two centuries and a half, nor is it any new experience for 
this city to welcome the Prince of the British line. Thus, 
to name no more, one of Queen Victoria’s sons had lived 
in our midst, and borne with us the beat and burden of the 
day in service of the State, and just thirty years ago the Serapis 
biought to these shores the present King-Emperor, who 
now ^nds tiB his son, the bearer of the title that then was his. 
But in one respect the coming visit will be unique, for the heir- 
apparent to the Throne brings with him his Royal Consort, 
and thus the womanhooci of India will be enabled to take a 
part in the welcome that would otherwise have been toyond 
their reach. {Cheers.) We are, I feel assured, united in the 
determination to give to Their Royal Highnesses such a recep¬ 
tion that among the brightest of their recollections in the days 
to come shall be the loyal, hearty, and enthusiastic welcome 
by the citizens of Bombay. And so I submit with every con% 


deuce to this meeting the resolution that I have had the honour 
to move. {Loud cheers.) 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. Armstrong, in seconding the resol- 
uticaa, said: I have much pleasure in seconding the proposal 
that has just been put before you in a very interesting speech 
by Sir Lawrence Jenkins. Gentleman, on local questions we 
very often have, and it is quite right that we should have, friendly 
differences of opinion as discussion is often necessary, 'but 
on the question now before us there can, I think, be no difference 
of opinion whatever; for I feel sure we are all determined to 
give a most loyal and hearty welcome to Hia-Royal Highnass, 
our future Emperor, and to Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales when they land at the Apollo Bunder on the 9th Nov¬ 
ember. {Cheers.) And where, gentlemen, should , a hearty 
j welcome be given if not in this City of Bombay, in which we 
live and of which we have no reason to be ashamed, {Hear, 

I hear.) Although in their travels through India Their Royal 
Highnesses may visit more interesting towns, none I venture 
I to tljiok will be finer or more beautiiul than this city of ours. 

‘ And yet after all Bombay is not a show city only. It is a 
f town with a vast trade, inhabited by an industrious, a pro- 
! groseive, and an intelhgent people, and we are proud of the 
j position we have made for ourselves in the world of commerce, 

I As a port, Bombay is one of the most important in the 
' British dominions and our trade is extensive and steadily 
increasing. We receive at this port the manufactures of other 
countries and to them in large quantity we send thq produce 
of Western and Northern India. But we do more than tbie,. 
for we manufacture largely for our own needs. In this small 
island, although perhaps in some parte we produce more smoke 
than is good for us, we employ ltX),000 people in our cotton 
factories: and in the welcome we are now discussing one can¬ 
not but hope that- those who are benefiting so largely from 
the extraordinaiy prosperity of our local mill industry will 
^ntribute liberally and generously to any local festivities 
there may be, as well as to that work in which His Excellency 
the Governor is taking so much interest, the founding in our 
midst of an Archa-ologioal Museum, an Art Gallery, and a Pub¬ 
lic Library, a scheme which on its own merits, apart from the 
fact that it will oonamemorate this Royal visit, is in every 
way worthy of your support. But let us look at the matter 
for a moment from another point of view. Bombay for the 
last few years has been sorely tried by faniine and by plague 
and much misery has been caused to the poor of this city,.. 
Let us then look forward to this Royal visit as the beghming, 
as we may surely hope it to be, of a better state of things, 
and by our loyal greeting let us do all we can to show that 
although we have been passing through troublous times w<i 
are not oast down or despondent, but are hoping that the visit 
of our future King may inaugurate better times. Let us then 
give to Their Royal Highnesses an enthusiastic welcome equal 
to if not superior to that always given by large cities in other- 
parts of the British Empire, whenever Royalty Honours any 
one of them with a visit- For these, reasems, gentlemen, and 
for many others I commend this propos|Sil to you. {Cheers.) 

The Hon’ble Mr, Ibrahim Ralumtula supported the reso¬ 
lution. 

Khan Bahadur M. C. Murzban, C.I.E., in supporting 
the resolution said: Your Excelloncy, Ladies, and Gentlemen ; 

I esteem it a great privilege to be«, called upon to support 
the resolution which has been so eloquently placed before 
the meeting by the previous speakers. At, the same timo 
I feel not a little diffident as to my ability to discharge 
satisfactorily tbe duty laid upon me. I am, however, 
conscious of the fact that the nature of the proposition is such 
that this large, enthusiastic, and loyal assemblage of the citizens 
of Bombay requires neither a lengthy address nor an eloquent 
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speecii to commend the resolution to their warmeat support, 
ioie occasion of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princesa of Wales is no ordinary occasion. It uiil be 
one which will Iw record^ in letters of gold in the annals of 
our city. For next to tlie Ruler himself we can think of no 
other personage entitled to our deepest loyalty than the heir 
to the Throne of England—the future Empror of India. There¬ 
fore, a visit from such a personage and his illustrious consort 
is no matter in the concerns of this city. {Afplame.) 

A Royal visit such as the approaching one is ever a matter 
of the greatcBt importance and interest to Indians; for, to the 
Eastern mind, nothing appeals so much as the sight—it may be 
a mere glimpse—of Royalty, whether it be the King himself 
or members of his family. The personages who are about 
to visit us are membei’S of no ordinary Royal family. In the 
first place they are the grandson and granddaughter-in-law 
of our late noble and revered Queen Victoria. (OA^ers.) They 
are the son and daughter-in-law of our- present King-Emperor, 
who has at heart the interest of the many millions of his sub¬ 
jects in this coimtry. (ffmr, hear.) Bombay will have the honour 
of the first landing of Their Highnesses in this country, and 
I have no doubt whatever that the first city in India will be 
also the toremost in tlie warmth and splendour of its welcome 
to the illuatriouB couple; and here it will not be out of place 
for me to refresh remembrances of the past: it was my rare 
good fortune to take an active part in tiie welcome which 
was accorded by our city, some thirty years ago, to His Maj- 
esty the King-Emperor, who was then Prince of Wales, and 
I have a very vivid recollection of the loyalty and devotion 
which the inhabitants of this city exhibited on that oco^ion, 
I personally had the honour of being a9so^.^iated with His Majesty, 
as Junior Grand Warden of Scottish Freemasonry in India, 
in laying the foundation stone of the Prince’s Dock. {Bear, 
hear.) Bombay is said to be the second city in the British 
Empire, but it is second to none in its loyalty and devotion 
to the Crown of England. {Cheers.) In a few months’ time 
the eyes of the world will be centred on Bombay as the first 
landing place of these iHustrious visitors, and I am sure that 
the citizens will rise to the greatness of the occasion and ac¬ 
cord a welcome to Their Highnesses in a manner which cannot 
be surpassed by any other city in this country. {Hear, hear.) 
To I’heir Royal Highnesses we cannor give a welcome warmer 
than the one we gave to our beloved Kmg-Emperor. That 
is not possible, but we can certainly, with the increased re¬ 
sources at our command, make the welcome far more splendid. 
(Ohem.) I have no doubt that the people, with one accord, 
wiU bo ready and willing to do everything in their power to 
give the Royal personages a hearty welcome, and I trast and 
venture to hope, in the presence of .His Excellency the Governor, 
that the Local Munici]^! Govenunents vidB put their hands 
deep into their purses with a view to make the welcome worthy 
of the occasicn. We also hope to see similar liberality on 
the part of‘the citizens. On the day of the landing let the 
l^ople come out in their tens and in their thousands, dressed 
in their best holiday attire, to do honour to our illustrious 
visitors. On this auspicious occosixm let us reassert the pledge 
of our devotion and loyalty to the British Government, which 
has given promises for the fulfilment of the hopes and aspira» 
tions of a great people. With these remarks, Ifour Excellenoy, 
I heartily support the proposition moved by the Hon’ble the 
Chief Justice* {Loud applause.) ^ 

The first resolution was then put to the meeting and carried 
with acclamation. 

The Hon’ble Sir B. iVL Mehta, who -was received with 
tremendous cheering, next addressed the meeting. He said: 
Your Excellency, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—I am entrusted 
with the task of laying the next resolution before you, 


which is That in addition to making suitable arrangements 
for celebrating the joyous occasion it is highly desirable in tlie 
opinion of this meeting to take steps towards raiaing a per¬ 
manent memorial in commemoration of the auspicious event- 
such memorial to take the fpim of a publio Museum with 
Uhrary, Art Gallery, Garden and other adjuncts of popukr, 
recreation as far as the funds will permit-” I suppoje, ladies 

and gentlemen, that in moving ttiis resolution I am. expec^ 
to expatiate upon the theme that this is an occasion whio*! 
deserves not only to be celebrated with rejoicings festi¬ 
vities at the time, but whicji also deserves to be cherished and 
remembered by some peimanent handing down of our feel¬ 
ings and impressions regarding it to our children’s ohildren, 
in a manner that would add to the beauty and greatness of 
our city, an institution both ornamental and useful. {Hear, 
hear.) It seems to me, however, that it is scarcely neoes.sary 
to spend many words on such a subject before a publio meeting 
of the citizens of Bombay, whose public spirit, I am vain 
enough and proud enough to ima^e, marclies hand in hand 
with its deep and abiding loyalty, and whose spirit of enter¬ 
prise is stimulated by a free-handed generosity. {Cheers.) 

I was reading the other day a report of the proceedings of 
a publio meeting held at Calcutta for the sam@ purpose for 
which we are assembled to-day, and I was very much struck 
by an observation then made by the Chief Justice of Bengal. 
He said:— “It maybe, gentlemen, that sometimes you have 
cause to complain of this Government or that, and it may 
possibly be, though it is a contingency—which I can scarcely 
contemplate —that you may have to tod fault even with the 
High Court. Be that as it may, my residence in India has 
convinced me that deep down in the hearts of the Indian people 
there resides absolute loyalty to the British Crown.” I make 
bold to say that a greater trutli was never uttered. (Cheers.) 
I have always thought that this is the abundant harvest reaped 
of that most precious of all gifts bestowed upon %he . Inchan 
people by En glish rule, namely, education,—-education not 
perhaps of the very highest or select order, but widespread 
enough to filter down slowly but surely from stratum to stratum. 
It is true, as we are always reminded, that the soldier is abroad, 
and just now, some say, very much so, maintaiuing and pre¬ 
serving peace and tranquillity from within, and it is said from 
without, but tlie humble schoolmaster is also abroad, far more 
humbly paid and far less brilliantly accoutred, but still in his 
quite, humble way transforming the feeling of gratitude for 
the maantenance and preservation of peace and order into » 
sentiment of earnest, devoted, and enlightened loyalty. (Cheers.) 
It has been said, ladies and gentlemen, that after all the loyalty 
of the Indian people is a Afferent thing from the loyalty of 
English people to their own natural Sovereign, though after 
all the English is also a conquered race, and that it is lacking 
in what may bo called the personal element. But I venture 
to say that after the genuine, spontaneous, and general 
outbursts of feeling on the occasion of the death of the late 
revered and beloved Queen- Empress, the equally natural 
demonstrations with which the accession of his present jMa,jesty 
were hailed throughout the country, it will be scarcely 
denied that the personal element has also largely entered into 
the deep loyalty of the Indian people. (Applauae.) The good¬ 
ness and greatness of the sympathetic womanhood which 
distinguished the late Queen stirr^ the heads and minds of 
the Indian people into a personal feeling of love, respect, and 
reverence towards her person. {Applatm.) This feeling was 
irnm^wsely stimulated and strengthened by the visit ei his 
pi-escnt Majesty, then Prince of Wales, during winch, we may 
ftmdly boast, he first displayed those great qualities of head anfl 
he^t which have now made him perhaps the most popular, the 
best beloved and admired of European Sovereigufl. (Cheers.) 
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Tlie residence of the Duke and .Dnchess of C6mvaug|it in tJtSis 
conntiy contributed not a little to the same end, ' It is a 
wonder, thereforo. tbai -we lonb fAnrafrl,+n +I 1 ,. w,',-,4+ rpi.«j, 
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wonder, therefore, that we look forward to tile v^it of Then .! 
Royal Higimeases the Prince and Princeas of Waletf aA hnOadtevis-. 


worthy of^tW tfniqtie, occasion. , (Cfi^m,) In this connocti<fn 
^ great resjpoiisibiJity is laid upon our city, which is'Jd have 
the lionoiM qf^ acetu’ding to Their Koyal Highnesses ike ihst- 
Bidian welcome.^ We all know the importance of first iinpfe?-^ 




; to put it m tlm way, our deep and personallojalty -todhe. Royal solved, that nothing'shall be wanting to make these &Bt ' im' 

House of England IB one of our most-t^ued poKfeitirf. assets. presaibns of India’s welcome to the Prince and Princess convev 




there will be a large influx thfe ' 

sidency, and Bombay -tjp* '^oc^ Jieariy^and 

enthusiastic welcome:,'!o ^|ioir .Ro^a| Hi^nefe(is;:^,/ y^Vg ',t0. the - 
question of a permapoqt themdrial,- I cpngratplli^^’^yself 
that His Excelleiiby taken the^tuh^tjuiider- 

his own wings and^as phiced before you^reaioiis'j^y/yOa. 
should heartily, spbritayeonsly, and enlhusi^tibailyYbpp^te 
for the purpose of'oairyipj^nii^the ^chemd.’. If Was lij^bfApd 


tor I can tell yon that'"tl^er^e^eqit of>'jthp origination nm^'^he^ 
idea of the scheme rests 

men, he has told you only thig'^hnuBifial wffl’ be-.s^oHliy ofj the 
occasion; and you will allow me:^/a1id^thak 
the difficult question of utilising.^'thp^'^X^cscent.'^jte.^ This is 
a aito about which we have been ^qua*hhlihg for a long time, 
and I do not'think that it can he heft^r utilised tbpri for the 
purpose of locating the museum. TbO sitfiation is aibpropriate 


uroner that TTiV T^r' .*: uvax, visic createa m tile public imnd,'and I feel fissured 

proper that m Jtycehenh^ hfi|,jlaced lhi« subject beinre you, J that the Royal visit to which we now look forward mU be* 

or I can teh you that-'ty^«4t ofnhe . 0 ^^^ .v. 
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I-Uiki^., (£o8<#^p5^bh*t^6-) But there is another aspect in which 
' ie tp ‘ be regarded. I, refer to the impression 

•■ which it,is to mjikown die-coWfry'which it honours. Those 
of7U!f #6 remember the visit of o§r Vicious Sovereign King 
Edwkrd, when he ca,me. to us'as the Pripce of Wales, and have 
fraced'the'growth of nationkl sentiiftent in India during the- 
subsequent yeai-8 can discern thO workjlxg' of the impression 
■^hich that visit created in the public nMnri,:qnd I feel fissured 
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to the occasion of its surrotindiii^s. Tlierff is orpone sMp 4i<i 


./(5iloiyed by ya^similai' increase of to the person 

,c>f tliQr Thmno. J a land in v^'hich such personal attach- 

the life of 

the^‘9?^ion, 4^^ it/> 8 p^olaIJy'fittingshould enjoy 
timo to time .^hat peponal coatact ^'ith the ruling^Hoo^ 

impre/fslon of the Royal 
jfkit on India inetois mard hnd-^mgh to mean mothis* 

I, Th6 feeUngB y,*Mch it ought to Awaken taught riot^ 
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the, equestrian statue of the King-I^ttiljeinr. tlte'^.iSouth 
side is situated the Alfred Sailots' Bxime, ^'memorial "of >l}ie/ 
^ visit of another sun of our la^b‘*"QWhri;li;mprV^^ Is it: hoi 
pioper tha! this museum should hHtypla^ in a ouartoiv yf^hefe 
there are already records of 4oy44i^fs:\ I 
we will have another statue of ^me, ^aaffotker*, vrhet^^ 

to eques trian statue or otherwise, whkir will m the safrie' ^ 

locality aim which is to be the gift of oqe ^f mu'valued citizens^ ' 
who now occupies the high position of the Shwff of liuseit^^ 
.{Cheers.) 1 think I need not take up youryfinje iif expatiating' 
on the value of providing a permanent: museum'in -fiombayi" 
weliave been charged—I do not say unfiuly. 6.r 
lire have always claimed for Bombay tlmt it i^thoyfiierfectS 
of the cities in the w-orld. We do admit %e hayeV fauH^^ 
and w© may admit that in the matter 
has? fallen behind, leave alone the cities 
Calcutta and Madras. Gentlemen, it is time thaVwtt ^ 
have a mu.seum, and that, with the co-ojicriitio 
uient in the manner in which His Excellency 
to you, the citizens of Bombay will provide a w 

of the memory of the visit of Them lk>yal Highnesses Uie ihtn^^^ 
and Piincess of Wales. (GW,fr.) 'Ari-"' 

_ The .Reverend Dr. Machiehan, in seconding tlie r^^djutidn, 
said: Your Excellency and Gcntlemeii,~The reccptfojtt 
you have now accorded to the resolution that has 
moved leaves no doubt as to its enthusiastic 
by hhis great and representative assembly of the" citizens 
of Bombay, la seconding the resolution it is therefore npt 
necessary for me to enlarge upon tlie reasons for ^ the 
action which it contemplates. Yet I may lirv permitted 
remind you of its special appropriateness id/the purpose for 
which this meeting has been convened. We are met to de* 
vise measures for the fitting celebration pl an event of imjierijd 
importance. After the lapser of nearly atmlilJ. 

IS again to welcome tlie heir-^apparont. ^ ihe throne^^^^ 

Highness the Prince i oi Wales, who* bfungs with him'his Royal , 
p)nBort. (Cheers.) lliere is abun'dari^ evidence on, every 
banfl that the heart-felt loyalty of all cqmnnmifes and nation* 
ahties in the Indian Continent eagerly awaits this Opportunity 
of expressing itself, and, that the expression vvill be in all respeetjs 
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. with the cu'eation of a sentiiiient; they thern- 




splvcs^'M concrete results^ 'ivhich^ will s^'ye* ds* a peii^ 

< hieihorihl of the CK:(/asiori and the $Ofitiment wli|ch it has awakeiir 
^ed.-m tee mind the community. Tfie ,/i‘esokitioii which I 
have the honoiriv'Co second calls upon vou'fcFa expre^jsion 
& ^ ^hape t>f the CTithusiasm and city 

:>»Vhiek^*^hiB aroused, ft ^kk you te coiivert 

your'lenthu^^^ cSrtdffi'^jpublfo uistitatjoiv^ by which the 

Hfa of ke pernianently bo|it4tl^^^ and the in- 

■"■terests^f'ymur cu^ntry'advMiced.The-' objeete: 
placett* before you in .this resolutioii are not superfluities 
in llieiife 5f aiiy^^city. a Libraty, an Art Gallery, 

and tho:mea% 6f it is proposed 

to cjke of the most coveted* sites in our city, are in 

thktw^'scnskil^m necessities of Jife, if you imderstand 

th^t terrd itn any other than the most sordid sense. We are 
.justly pteiidi bf the many iidvantages which our city enjoys, 

^niany 
that, with the co-operation of4;]^ ^ the fruit/of the enterprise and energy of its citizens. But. 

in which His Excellency has afmotXnoed , we arc in danger of forgetting and sometimes of being uncon¬ 
scious Of our deficiencieH. It is necessary that a fresh eye 
* should Wtiuricd upon ub in order that these deficioncies should 
be discerned’--His Excellency, who has honoured this rneetiiig 
by his presen<?e and by presiding over it, has brought that fn;sh 
cyo to bear upon the capital of his province. (G/kw,?), Hei 
has to point out some of our most promment det 

fects; nottitf^ unkindly critic, but as one who is'prepared to 
teke a leading part in Bupplying teetev It^^^^^h the prii 

vileg© df Bombay to receive from t?me to itime from succe^isive 
Goycutxors the stimulus of their initiative in regard to import 
taut movements, and His Excellency Lord Lamington has by inir 
tiating the present movement for the establishment of a Museum 
and its adjuncts shown that he is keenly alive to the higher 
needs of the city. We are all too ready to indulge a danger¬ 
ous cornplaeency in regard to the First City in India. Oui' 
has had the of lullmg us into a belief in 

its truth, and to lielieve such exalted things about ourselves 
-may sometimes impede out true progress, I yield to no one 
in ;iay attachment to the City of Bombay, in which I have 
S|ienb the greater part of my life, but I am not blinded by this 
attachment to some of our mahifesC^^^d^^ We can pomV 
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to our unrivalled public buildings, to our great docks, to our 
numberlesB mills, now throbbing with the pulse of unprece- 
dented prosperity; but we refuse to measure the real greatness 
of a city by the forest of masts in our docks and harbour, or 
the forest of cbimneys that now covers so great a part of our 
.island. In this capital city of the Presidency, we look for that 
which shall worthily embody the ideal elements of cultured 
life and for-much oP that we look in vain. It ^ true that we 
can point to many important educational institutions in our 
city, and to many associated witir the cause of philanthropy 
and benevolence. But here there are m&ny gaps 'which 
remained unfilled, and His Excellency Lord Lamington has placed 
tile city under a deep obligation by calling attention to them 
and by his appointment of a Committee to report as to the 
manner in which they might be filled. {Afplawe^) Surely 
it is a reproach to our city that there is no place to' receive 
the interesting relics of ancient Indian life and architecture 
that are being constantly brought to light. A true patriotic 
instinct should inspire multitudes among you with a desire 
to preserve and to exhibit for the instruction of the pfeople ! 
these memorials of the great epochs in your country’s history, j 
There are collections of such things scattered here and there j 
but few know where and fewer still have access to them. It^j 
is imperative that the scattered . work of a number of useful '] 
societies should be gathered to a centre, and such a centre j 
will be found in the Museum referred to m the resolution how ; 
placed before you. No less conspicuous is the want of an 
Art Gallery, in which valuable wwks of art of historical and 
intiinsio value may be placed for the instruction and elevation 
of the people of our city. In Western lands no city of any 
importance is without these necessary adjuncts of popular 
culture, and Bombay ought long ere this to have possessed > 
them. Around the buildhigs which are contemplated in this ■ 
resolution there Will be space for attractively laid-out grounds 
which will further serve for the recreation of the inhabitants 
of our crowded city. {Hear, hear.) It is indeed a most fasci¬ 
nating picture that is called up by the thought of the realisa¬ 
tion of the proposals now submitted to you 'and which it is 
in your ^ower to carry out in a degree commensurate to the 
importance,of the event •which you are asked to commemorate. 
That rather unsightly piece of desert which we call the Cres¬ 
cent, is to b^ made to blossom as the rose and to unfold to 
your vision a beautiful garden^in •which huUdings are to arise - 
wliich will be a new ornament to a city already beautiful, and 
within which many nciinds will find the highest form of refresh¬ 
ment. In conclusion, let me add that this is the kind of me¬ 
morial by which you may most appropriately commemorate 
the visit of a I’rince, who is the grandson of our late beloved 
Empress Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort who did so 
much to stimulate the higher side of the life of Great Britain 
in the centtiry that is past. A memorial of this kind •will be ! 
in harmony with the traditions which are represented and j 
carried on both by the King and the Priliice of Wales. They ! 
£«re in touch with the manifold interests of the great Empire j 
at the head of which they stand. Their names are associated ( 
with all the great enterprises of our nation’s life, its commer- j 
cial developments, its philanthropic achievements and its scien¬ 
tific process. But I think we may claim them as in a special I 
degree identified with that class of intellectual interests to ! 
which the proposed Museum and its associated institutions i 
will devoted. A memorial of such a character as this will 
not fail to be gratifying to a Prince and Princess {cheers) 
who have shown by their public acts that they are in profound 
sympathy 'with all such movements. The name of the Homan 
Emperor Hadrian was to be found all over the Homan Empire { 
in the buildings which, be caused to be erected in the various | 
places through which he passed in Imperial progress. Surely, j 


I we may expect a more fruitful and more significant memorial 
I of the Royal progress through India in institutions suited to 
! the spirit of a better age, called into existence by the people 
! themselves, in their desire to emulate the highest examples 
\ of that Western nation to which they are unit^ in the bonds 
j of a common beneficent rule. {Apj)lati8e.) Gentlemen thii 
j resolution means business. It is no mere theoretical pro- 
f position to which you are now asked to give your assent. It 
j means that j'ou commit yourselves to a programme of prac- 
j tical benevolence, that you undertake to raise the funds that 
I this memorial demands. In many ways your liberality has 
; lately been drawn npoh; but liberality is a virtue that grows 
! by exercise, and Bombay will have ceased to be the Bombay 
I of the past ■with its conspicuous traditions of inexliaustible 
; liberality if it fails to respond to the call to special generosity 
which the signal honour of a Royal visit brings with it. {Loud 
Applause.). 

Mr. 'C. E. Copplestone, in supporting the resolution, 
said : Your .Excellency, Ladies aAd Gentlemen,—It affords 
me the greatest possible, pleasure to rise in support of the 
■ proposition that has been so eloquently put forward by 
Sir Pberozeshaw' Mehta, and so ably secopded by Dft 
Macbichan, and I am the more pleased that it gives 
me the opportunity of saying publicly that the scheme pro¬ 
pounded has the hearty approval of the European trading 
community, in whose name I speak as Master for the present 
year of the Bombay Tradtes Association. {Cheers.) It is an 
anomaly that a city of the size and importance of Bombay, 
•which proudly claims to be first in India, should lag behind 
the capitals of the sister, presidencies of Bengal and Madras 
in the matter of a Museum worthy the name. {Hear, hear.) 
From my personal experience of the Calcutta' Museum, I know 
that it affords pleasure and instruction to thousands ■who 
annually pass through its'^galleries and examine the priceless 
treasures they contain, and there is no doubt in my mind that 
if this proposition is carried to a successful issue and wo have 
a'Museum for Bombay, it will afford a like pleasure here and 
be a source of interest and profit to thousands of this city, and 
those •who visit it annually, and I am convinced that it will 
pA)ve a most valuable addition to our city and an increasingly 
useful permanent memorial of a gracious visit which we, as 
loyal subjects^ are anxious to commemorate. {Applause.) 
It is, however, on the latter portion of the proposition that 
I wislr to say a few words.'! read as follows:—“Art gallery, 
garden, and other adjuncts of popular recreation and amuse¬ 
ment.” Now, gentlemen, you are all aware that Bombay 
has been waiting for and has made more than one attempt 
to establish a Town Band, but so far we do not appear to have 
struck the right note to elicit that support necessary to make 
it a success. What more fitting or better opportunity could 
we have than this to give to the city that inestimable boon, 
good music and a continuance of it ? What memorial of an 
auspicious ■visit could be more suitable Or bring more pleasure 
into the lives of all classes than such a glorious gift ? What 
could he more in accordance with the spirit of this visit than 
the bringing of joy and happiness into lives that are often so 
sadly wanting in the elements that make life worth living ? 
Here, gentlemen, is a grand opportunity for some good-hearted 
philanthropist, who has the power to do it, to confer a benefit On 
this city which will cause his name to be handed dowm to pos¬ 
terity as a benefactor in the truest sense of the word, whose 
name will be remembered with love and affection by the poor 
of this city long after we, who are met here to-day, are gone 
and forgotten. I am sure there is nothing we could do that 
would be more certain to win the approval of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses and of our fellow citizens than this gift, and I urge the 
niatter with all the earnestness in my power to the attention 
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.of thiB meeting and tbe Committed that vill be appointed Ho 
carry out the resolutiona ycru adox>t. In concdueion, I assure 
you that there will be po more loya], earnest, and energetic 
supporters of this piopoai^ou than the ^i^rading Community 
of Bombay. • . 

Mr. Vijbhuoundas Atmaram also spoke in aup|)ort of the 
resolution. 

The second resolution was then pat to the meeting and 
carried, with aoolamation. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Tyebjee moved the third resolu- 
*-i V tion for the appointment of a general Committee {comprised 
. ■ of representative men of all nationalities), with power to 
C add to their number, for inviting subsoriptions from the 
public and catrying out generally the object of this meetmg- 
Mr. Justice Tyebjee said: This resolution, as you will 
observe, is merely a formal lesolution and theretor© 
does not call, I am happy to say, for any lengthy remarks from 
me. 1 abstain from reading the names of those selected for 
the Committee, hut I assure you that the list will be found 
to contain the names of all the leading and representative 
men belonging to the different communities. I do not wish 
to detain you with further remarks, but I would desire to add 
one word of my own personal testimony as to the feeling and 
devotion which have e,rHmat©d ^11 the-communities of this 
Presidency. Speaking sis a Mussulman, I may be permitted 
perhaps to say that there is^n' fpot now amongst the Musaal* 
man community a movement tq, call a public meeting of the 
members of their community, neither as a rival nor as anta- 
gonfetie to this meeting, but for the purpose of helping forward 
and promoting the same object which this meeting has in view 
that the Mussalman population takes proper steps and helps 
satisfactorily the Committee that, will be oppointed at this 
meeting, and to see that the Mussalman pnbUc buildings and 
mosques ^all be decorated and illuminated in a manner not 
only l)efittiug the weloome which we all shall tender to Their 
Royal Highnesses, but also befitting j;;he wealthy Blussalmana 
wbo have thrived and are thriving under the British rule. 
{Cheers.) Let us hope and pray that the elements may be pro¬ 
pitious, and that timely and plentiful rain may come down 
so as to make this place—our beloved India—brimful with pr«s- 
perity. iLet us hope that long before Their Royal Highnesses 
set their foot on the Indian soil, the cause of ail our anxiety 
will disappear, and after Their Royal Highnesses have really 
■ landed in India, we shall rejoice in a plentiful and abundant 
harvest. ( 6 'Aecrs.) Let us all bo^ie that all traces of distress 
and grief arising from pla^e and pestilence may ali>o disappear, 

; and that Their Royal Highnesses may look upon us with our 
countenances smiling with ‘ pifiBperity and good cheer. 

. {Applmae.) 

Sir Bhalcbandra Krishna, in seconding the resolution 
said: Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have great 
pleasure in seconding the resolution just proposed by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Badrudin Tyebjee. This resolution " 
provides the neoesfiary machinery to carry out the object 
of the meeting, and when the object is accepted in principle, 
the machinery follows as a matter of course. The Committee 
includes most of the leading men of Bombay- It y^l 
be a ided by very competent'Secretaries, who are . accustomed 
to carry out such imdertakings with suco^. The public too 
are sure to give a heaiiy response, and we may well look for¬ 
ward to a most joyous termination of die labours bcgmi this 
. evening. Gentlemen, the appeal to give a fitting welcome 
f’;, end reception to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
^ will not fall in BomMy on deaf or unwilling ' 

, ears. Any representative of the Sovereign, any member of the 
Royal House may with confidence count upon receiving an 
v-j enthu.siastio weloouae from Bombay, .But w'hen tho persons 
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, to be feceived stend so near the throne as Their Royal High¬ 
nesses, aJl India will rejoice and will greet the visitors witli 
unbounded joy. {Cheers.) Gentlemen, tho ocoasioins of such 
visits are rare, and they must be, commemorated in a manner 
worthy of tho distinguished ’ persons who visit ns, as well 
as of the proud position we hold as XJrbs Prima in India. Oiu 
citizens know their duty. Tliey have before now given evi¬ 
dence of their loyalty to the Throne in many striking ways. 
They may therefore be trusted to co-operate with the Com¬ 
mittee with hearty goodwill. All organised demosistratiohs 
will, howeyeTj. have to be carried out by the Committee, and ■ 
the veterans who win form the Executive Committee will, . , 
we may sure, miJm the demonstrations eminently sueoess- ' 
ful. Many Of our citizens may have a lively recollection of , 
1875 wLen His Majesty the KingEmperor, then Prince of Wales,- ' ^ 
paid bis memorable visit to our city and we had the pri vilege ' ; 
of Bombay giving the first welcome. A generation ha.s sinw - v 
elapsed, and during the mterval there have been numerous ' 4 
occasions of jpublie demonstration ,und rejoicing, all accom- v 
plished .with conspicuous success. (Hear, hear.) On the .,vi 
present occasion 1 am sure Bombay will beat all past record. 
{Cheera.) There will of course be ceremonial functions, military 
displays, and the usual forms of deraoiistration such as arches, 
flags, fairs, illuminations and fireworks. Bat on the top of 
these there is to be a solid permanent memorial of Their Royal 
Highnesses’visit to'Bombay. Gentlemen, you have already " 
pledged yourselves to the function of a public Aluseum 
as a memento of Their Royal Highnesses’ visit. It is a very 
onerous pledge you have given and you must now rise equal „ . ; 
to the resironsibility. A piiblic Museum worthy of Bombay 
has long been a great want, and we owe it to the initiative of , 
His Excellency Lord Lamington that this want is now about V- ; " 
to be supplied in such a happy . manner. With promised help 
and sympathy of the Government and of a distinguished publio- 
spirited citizen, Mr. Karimbhoy Ibrahimbhoy, the success of 
the scheme is well-nigh assured. {Afplause.) But let me 
remind you, gentlemen, that to make the success an accom- 
pliBhed fact, a heavy duty will lie on you to make a regpoiji.se 
commensurate with the gravity and hnportance of the .cause. 
With these few words let me commend the proposition to your 
unanimous acceptanee, {Applame.) 

Lord Laialngton jsaid Mr. D. Sheppard, who was to 
port the resolution, had ladat a telegram saying that he was ill 
ill and unable to attend the nre^tteg* Similar excuses had also 
been received from Mr.. Bomonjee Dinshaw Petit and Mr. 
Adapjee.. Peorbhoy.;- /- 

“ The third resolution wba then carried unauimously. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Jriatiee Chandavarkar moved the fourth 
resolution, that the general Oommittee be empowered to ap¬ 
point an Executive Comnuttee for the purpose of carrymg 
out all executive functions'in bO“n®ction with the celebration 
and commemoration. 

Dr. R. Bpzario, who seconded the resolution, said the move¬ 
ment had roused feelings of enthusiasm in the Portugiie-se 
oommunity of this city, and they all heartily endowed the 
■ movement. ■-■'■ - 

T^ Hon’ble Mr. Vithaldas D. Thakersey, ih wppbrting 
the resolution, said: Your Exoellenoy, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 

I take it thajb every one of us in this crowded gathering is agreed 
that we should give to Their Rojml Highnesses the Prince 
aijd Princess of Wales, on landing on our shores, such a w'arm 
welcome as will do credit to this, the Second city of the Empire. 

'* Thk visit to India, the Jewel of the British Crown as it has 
- been torped, will remove, we hope, the .heavy disappointment 
'©iperienood vvben some time ago in the tour of Their Royal 
Highnesses to other parts of the Empire, India could not be 
iucl'idcd. One of the chief characteristics of the people, of 
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Ilindustaa is, as you well know, absolute unquestioned loyalty 
to their Sovereign, but how much stronger, keener and warmev 
this feeling of loyalty becomes when we have such Rulers as 
our late gracious and revered Queen-Empresa Victoria the 
Good, and our noble King-Emperor Edward the Peace-Maker. 
{L<md Cheers.) 1 am, therefore, perfectly convinced that this 
city will accord to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, such a reception as will not only testify 
to our absolute loyalty and devotion to the British Throne, 
but may favourably revive in the mind of our Royal Sovereign 
the pleasure which he himself derived from his auspicious visit 
to thin country thirty years ^ago {Oheera), and will also afford 
to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
subject for present gratification and most pleasing retrospec¬ 
tion in years to come. In giving to their Royal Highnesses 
an eminently hearty and honourable reception, we will do 
ourselves the greatest honour. I am sure that the Executive 
Committee to be appointed will spare no pains to fulfil to the 
utmost the strong unanimous desire of the Bombay public 
to make it a reception worthy of the occasion. {Applause.} 
I have, therefore, the greatest pleasure in supporting the reso¬ 
lution which has been proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Chandavarka-f. 

The fourth resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. James MacDonald, moving a vote of thanks to the 
Sheriff of Bombay, Mr. Sassoon J. David, said : There are 
doubtless good reasons why the resolution which has been 
allotted to me should permit of no departure from the 
stereotyped conventional terms of the formal proposition 
which tenders to our worthy Sheriff the hearty thanks of 
this meeting for the trouble he has had in coiivening it. 
I trust, however, you will allow me to understand in it an earn¬ 
est expression of sincere congratulation upon his recovery 
from his severe illness, fortunately in happy time to partioi^te 
in those coming events of which this meeting is the bright 
foreshadowing. On this understanding I beg to move that 
the cordial thanks of this meeting be convey^ to the Sheriff 
for the trouble he has had in convening it. {Cheers.) 

Mr. J. A. D. McBain seconded the resolution, which was 
carried with acclamation. 

Sir D. M. Petit moved that the best thanks of the 
meeting be accorded to His Excellency Lord Laraington 
for having kindly taken the chair. Sir Dinshaw said :— 
Before a meeting is dissolved, it is a role that a vote of thanks 
should be passed to its Chairman. But the vote of thanks 
that I have to ask you to pass to the Chairman of this even¬ 
ing’s meeting is not the customary conventional vote of thanks 
but a genuine and sincere expression of our gratitude, not only 
for the great trouble His Excellency has taken to come over 
to preside at to-day’s function, but for the much valued and 
esteemed sympathy that His Excellency has evinced towards 
the movement we have just set on foot. By carrying into 
effect the resolutions we have Just passed we will nob only 
perpetuate in a befitting manner the visit to our city of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, but we will also solve 
the difficulty of utifiSing in the best possible way the Crescent 
site. (CheerM) But a^ve all we will have an institution 
the want of which we have often felt and the absence of which 
has been to Bombay a great shortcoming. That shortcoming 
will now be soon removed, and we will have a Museum let 
us hope worthy of our city, worthy of the proud motto it bears 
and worthy of the great name it is going to be connected vvith. 
Bub we can -hardly hope to carry out such an ambitious pro¬ 
gramme W’ithout the valued help and co-operation of the head 
of ^ the Government of our Presidency. By exten^ng to us 
this help and co-operation His Excellency Loid Lamington 
has laid us under a deep debt of gratitude for which we will 


always feel thankful to him, and will always remember him 
as the Governor in whose regime on urgent want of th6 city 
was supplied. {L<md applause.) 

Mr. Currimbhoy Ebrahim seconded the resolution, which 
was put to the meeting by Sir P. M Mehta and carried 
amidst prolonged cheering. 

In acknowledging thanks. His Excellency said: ,Sir Din- 
shaw Petit, Mr. Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Gentlemen, I thank 
yon for the great enthusiasm with which you have received 
the resolution that always concludes a meeting, and I also 
have to thank those speakers who have dwelt upon really 
the very insignilicant part that J have played hitherto in this 
movement. And again let me repeat tliat I do not wish to 
play anything but a very insignificant part in connection with 
the Museum. But I want the living interest of the people 
of Bombay. .For myself, I do not care how beautiful a build¬ 
ing is, whether church, temple or museum. Unless it represents 
the embodiment of human interest and human life, to me 
it is mere stones and mortar and represents nothing worthy 
of memory. And, gentlemen, allusion has been made, and 
1 think it is a hopeful sign of the interest that will be taken, 
to the throngs of people that pass through the ^Ueries of the 
museum at Madras. Even the one, not very splendid museum, 
at the Victoria Gardens, as I have been told, is visited on holi¬ 
days and other days, by people in considerable numbers. I 
only say this to prove that it is a very distinct want that we 
are this afternoon seeking to supply. May I say, in comieo- 
tion with Their Royal ffighnesses that I think J you will find 
them guests who wffl fully repay what you can do for them. 

I have mentioned what has been the effect of their tour to 
the Colonies and what an effect His Royal Highness’ speech 
had upon the British public at home, as well as upon all tho.se 
who dwelt in the far-off Dependencies. And I can also assure 
yon, you will find Her Rbyal Highness one who will take a moat 
active interest and will desire to crowd as far as p^ible into 
her sojourn in this country, every opportunity to acquire in¬ 
formation about the people, no matter of what sect, and also 
whose sympathy will show itself in her very look. {Cheers.) 
That I know by experience, because I have myself seen Their 
Royal Highnesses when they tonred in Australia. And as 
regards those celebrations of an evanescent character, I am 
confident that nothing will delight Their Royal Highnesses 
more than the picturesque adornment that this city can ex¬ 
hibit on an occasion like that with its crowded streets, and 
1 am bound to say, its enthusiastic multitudes, and also by 
the very simple way of decorating the city by showing bril¬ 
liant embroideries and such like articles which cannot be sur¬ 
passed for effective decoration in my mind, and of which I 
have a personal recollection from the occasion of my own first 
arrival in your midst. But however evanescent may be the 
character of illuminations, or whatever fSte may be devised 
by the Executive Committee, I am confident that we must 
not look upon those celebrations as strictly evanescent. They 
will sink into the minds and hearts of the people who wUl 
ever look back on them with considerable fondness. One word 
with regard to the site of the Museum—the Crescent. I am 
very glad to think that on the Committee who sat to consider 
the question of the Museum was Mr. Dunn, the Chairman 
of the Improvement Trtust, and I am very glad to see 
that he is present here this afternoon, because I think it is 
very ample security that we shall have no difficulty iu the 
acquisition of that site for the object we have in view. {Laugh¬ 
ter.) I once again thank you for your cordial reception, and 
I earnestly hope and thoroughly believe that this meeting 
is the earnest of an enthusiastic welcome to Their Royal High¬ 
nesses. {Loud Cheers.) 

The proceedings then terminated. As His Excellbncy 
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Lord Lamington was leaving the Town Hall the Band played 
the National Anthent, the banners of the mill hands waved 
briskly, and His Excellency left amidst peals of cheers. 

CivU arid Military tShacffe.—The publication in those 
columns of the programme to be observed during the visit of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales to Lahore draim the fol¬ 
lowing comment from the Times of India 

If it is fairly typical of the routine proposed during the stay 
of Their Royal Highnesses at the other principal cities of India, 
we should think that the Royal visitors will soou long for the 
time when they can once more embark at Karachi, and dee 
from a land where they are overwhelmed with fimctions and 
festivities. So far as we can gather, hardly a single hour of 
the visit to Lahore is left without its appointed ^‘ pleasure.” 
Surely those who are responsible for arranging the details 
of the tour might realise that the object of the visit of Their 
Royal Highnesses is enjoyment as well as duty ? The kind of 
revels which Ijahore projects may be very gratifying to the 
dignitaries of the Punjab, hut will hardly be welcomed in such 
thick profusion by Royalties already sated by an incessant 
round of ceremonials. Is it not possible so to arrange the 
Royal tour that the august visitors may, while participating 
in all necessary fimctions and performing all formal and pre¬ 
scribed duties, nevertheless obtain a little leisure for them- 
^lyes. If the Lahore programme is a fair specimen of what 
is in store for them, we can hardly conceive a more appalling 
experience, when there is added to it the fatigue of incessant 
railway joBmeys. 

What the Times of India apparently overlooks is that the 
approaching Indian tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
is a visit not to India but to the Govemmeht of India, and 
that hosts usually have the privilege of disposing of their guests’ 
tune. If the Times of India should question this interpre¬ 
tation of the forthcoming event, we may have, in .clear proof 
of it the facts that the Government have caiefuUy refrained 
from consulting public opinion here on the proposed fl,ri’anger 
ments, or from admitting public counsel to any sort of discussion 
of the details; that the Royal tour is even now nominally as 
close a ‘ ‘secret’ ’ in official circles as if it were another Mission 
to Afghanistan; and that the programme lately published 
in these columns is still kept securely locked in private drawers 
in' Simla offices and labelled “Confidential,” as if it were a 
monsoon foreciost. 

16th Ahoust 1905. 

Bombay Gazette. —Although we may have wished, the Royal 
visit deferred until India has more recovered from the effects 
of plague, famine and Coronation festivities, we must now 
make the best of it—even if the rains fail and we again suffer 
from scarcity. The visit is to he paid, and within the next 
few months. There o.axi be no question as to the wisdom of 
our future King-Emperor making himself peisoiialiy acquain¬ 
ted with the different parts of the Empire over which he will 
one be called upon to reign. Aa Lord Lamington observed, 
on Monday afternoon, he himself has benefited enormously 
by bemg able from time to time to go about and make himself 
. acquainted with the condition of the various parts of his presi- 
^uoy. And His Excellency assured the meeting in the Town 
Hall, that for any one in a position of responsible authority 
to do so was to gain information, to appreciate more thorough¬ 
ly the wants and requirements of the people, to become ac¬ 
quainted with those who may in their several districts be hold- 
ujg responsible appoinfemente, for this not only enables him 
to carry out liis proper functions, but imperceptibly binds 
him^ln sympathy with the people and places he has visited. 

^ P*^viiioial Governor it is much more so of 

a future ruler. We have had a number of Royal visits wdthig 


recent years, including the present Tsar and Prince George 
of Greece as well as Princes of Austria and Russia. It is not 
long since we had one from the late Duke of Clarence, then 
Piince Albert Viotoi and second in line of succession to the 
Crown. But we have now the Heir-Apparent, so that the oc¬ 
casion eclipses the visit of any other Royalty since that of the 
present King in 1875. The people of all communities through¬ 
out the country appear to realise this point, and there seems 
to be every disposition to vsignaHse the event in a fitting manner. 
As Sir Lawrence Jenkins remarked, in one respect the coming 
visit wall be unique, for the Heir-Apparent to the throne brings 
with him his Royal Consort, and thusthe woma^ioodof India 
■will be enabled to take a part in the welcome that would other¬ 
wise have been beyond their reach. The womanhood of India 
will not be slow to avail itself of the opportunity and has al- 
reiidy made progress in this direction, having discussed the 
preliminaiies almost months before the manhood began, to 
move. 

Monday’s meeting served to demonstrate the enthusiasm 
of the native population, one noteworthy feature of which 
was the presence “eu masse’’ of the operatives of sixteen 
cotton miUs. The European community was not very strong¬ 
ly in evidence, but the hour was the most inconvenient that 
could possibly have been chosen, even if the day had not been 
one of counter-attractions. The tone of the Europeans was 
‘ ‘ Let whomsoever ■will settle the matter. We will join in when 
we are wanted.’’ But they were well aware that the out¬ 
ward and visible signs of rejoicing were sure ,to take the same 
form as on past occasions, and that the scheme of a perpetual 
memorial was already cut and dried. It is a matter for cour 
gratulation that a definite proposal was ready to hand to put 
before the meeting, for although that gathering was convened 
in order to devise means for celebrating the visit, nothing 
but confusion could have resulted from the discussion of an 
unlimited niimljer of proposals. To secure unanimity in ad¬ 
vance was an excellent idea, and had it not been done we might 
have found ourselves in a position similar to that in connection 
with the Victoria Memorial, with our funds carried off for the 
enriclument of Cidcutta, and Bombay left without a memorial 
of any kind, except perhaps of such a character and of such 
dimensions that not one man in a thousand could give a cor¬ 
rect answer as to what form it took. We are glad Lord 
Lamington took the opportunity to discoimtenance any proposal 
for the building of hospitals and the like, They are for 
Governments and Municipalities or for private charity, and 
can in no way—in this country where each caste and creed 
must have its own institutions—-he regarded as a people’s 
memorial of any person or anything. Ear more appropriate 
would be the erection of a triumphal arch, as suggested by a 
late lamented citizen, which besides being a thing of beauty 
would have materially interfered witli the traffic, and have 
thus brought home to every passer-by not only the intention 
with which it was erected, but also that with which it was not. 

We should approve the Museum idea, apart from the many> 
good purposes a museum is calculated to serve, if only because 
it will once and for all dispose of the so-called Oval site. We 
have been threatened with all sorts of undesirabie structures 
on that magnificent piece of land, and there might have come 
a time when it would be devoted' to temporary segregation 
huts on permanent plinths or some equally objectionable pur¬ 
pose. But from that, at all events,*^ we may how oonsider 
ourselves safe. Erom the report of the Committee which 
considered the subject, some time ago, we cannot gather much 

to the manner of effifice they woidd erect, but it is proposed 
tib be in three distinct blocks connected by corridora so as thus 
to ofifer as little resistance as possible to the admission of light 
and air to the premises in rear of it. Lord Lamington made 
only brief reference to the huildingsor buildings in his speech 





on Monday. He is reported to have said: “I am no believer 
uj . 'waste of money in snperfinous adornment^ but I 
believe that what is truly useful is also most truly beautiful. I 
believe you will have a building which, in its simplicity may 
be a strict adornment to this noble city. Therefore I hope 
that both outwardly and inwardly it may be a visible proof 
of the greatness of yoirc city.” It is not quite clear what bis 
Excellency means. Bnt one thing is certain that the outward 
appearance of the building must not have resemblance either 
to that of Government House, Parel, or Government House, 
Malabar Point—both truly useful but scarcely teuly beautiful 
—but be in keeping with the many magnificent building in close 
proximity to the site. If we are to build a memorial at all 
more money than that already subscribed will be required. 
Mr. Currir^hoy’s contribution is liberal; that of Government 
is paltry. *More still will be necessary for its endowment j 
hut first of all we must be assured that the ‘ ‘truly useful, there¬ 
fore truly beautiful, building ” shall be one worthy the pur¬ 
pose for which it is proposed and the second purpose which it 
will also serve — the commemoration of the visit of their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince afid Princess of Wales to Bombay city 
and the five years’ administration of this pr^idenoy by Ixnd 
Lamington. 

Civil and Military Sir,—Would you kindly allow 

me space to suggest with reference to the Royal visit at the 
end of Novemhar and the grand Durbar and other functions 
which are contemplated Wween the 28th November and 
Ist December in the capital of the Punjab, that if Government 
would graciously declare the 30th November and ist December 
general holidays—the 28th and 29th November already being 
gazetted holidays— it would give Government officials, Indians 
especially, an opportunity of running into Lahore from all 
parts of the Province to see their future Emperor and to show 
their loyalty. 

Freeman's Jourrud .—Only the impending visit of the 
Prince of Wales to India is understood to have staved off the 
immediate resignation of the Viceroy. It would have been a 
good thing for the coimtry, and possibly the Prince, if Lord 
Curzon had retired before he sanctioned the fatal policy of 
the partition of Bengal. The squabble between himself and 
Lord Kitchener wm a trifling dffoir. Anglo-Indians say that 
»the humiliation put on the Viceroy’s office as a result of that 
squabble was dangerous, as lessening the a we in which it was 
held by the natives. But one is disposed to suspect that these 
Anglo-Indians have exaggerated ideas of the awe they inspire in 
the wily Hindoo. At any rate, the whole resources of the 
Government of the Bengal Pre.sidenoy must now be brought 
to bear to save the Prince of Wales from l>eing made a party 
to a political demonstration. No Anglo-Indian can recall 
anything like tlie excitement and indignation that this foolish 
policy—engendered as u.sual in the li^glishman’s utter want 
of imagination or sympatliy with the sentiment of any other 
rfwe— has provoked, and it.^. ’V^ likely that the Viceroy 
,wi!l be compelled to abandon it. 

It is commonly stated that the Princess of Wales detests 
these Imperial tours. She is a bad sailor; and suffers agonies 
aboard ship, and naturally hates being separated for such 
long periods from her children. But she fulfils her duty with 
as good a grace as possible, while with the Prince of Wales 
any expression of thei King’s wish is law. There never was 
a more obedient son. The condition of things as between 
the Heir-Apparent and the Sovereign in the present and the 
late reign ai'e curiously reversed. Then the Queen lived a 
remote, secluded life, and every public function was performed 
by the Prince and ftiiicess of Wales. It was a frequent cry 
that it was very bard on the Prince of Wales to have to do 
the work. But events have sho^vn that he pla)md that part 


con amore. In fact his indomitable energy in doing all hi.s own 
work now that he is King, is understood to be something of 
a grievance with the Princess of Wales. She is a clever and 
ambiiious woman, as eager as the King himself to play the 
regal part. But she is cast completely into the background. 
The opening of country cattle shows, or of provincial railway 
stations and such like, is the share of the IVinee and Princess 
of Wales, nowadays in Royal functions. The King takes all 
the big plums himself—and his appetite for them seems to 
grow with what it feeds upon. 

Liverpool Courier .—^Now that the French Fleet have left 
Portsmouth the attention of the dockyard officials will be 
directed to the next pageant at the historic naval arsenal. 
Two months hence the Prince and Princess of Wales will sail 
from Spithead in ^the battleship Renown, with a fitting escort 
on their visit to bur great Eastern Empire. The Renoum 
has done a similar duty before, taking the Duke and Duche&s 
of Connaught to India on the occasion of the Durbar, when 
the King was proclaimed Emperor. The vessel, which twice 
acted as the flagship of Admiral Sir John Fisher, has been 
specially chosen because of her roominess and because she 
is such an excellent sea boat—quite as good as the Ophir, in 
which Their Royal Highnesses made their memorable tonr 
to the ” King’s dominions beyond the sea.” The sailing 
of the Renown and the attendant warships will be a great 
day for Portsmouth. The King and Queen will be thereto 
say an rewir to their son and daughter-in-law, and a large 
number of members of the Royal Family will attend. His 
Majesty, who will remember the good results which emanated 
from his trip to India thirty years ago, may confidently look, 
for equal blessings to follow from the pre.«ent journey. 

Times of India .—The public meeting held in Bombay on 
Monday afternoon to consider the arrangements for the forth¬ 
coming Royal visit, was in many ways a remarkable gather¬ 
ing. The exceptional enthusiasm that marked th^ proceed¬ 
ings was no mere conventional demonstration. It was un¬ 
questionably spontaneous and sincere, and it afforded one 
more proof—if proof were needed—of the genuine and sincere 
attachment wliich the people of this country feel towards 
t|ie King-Emperor and the members of the Roya l Family. 
Intelligent foreigners often ask whether the natives of India 
are really loyal to the British Raj. They are confused and 
puzzled by the discordant notes that greet their oars as they 
pass through India. They hear from native orators fierce 
criticism of the measures of Government. They heal’ much 
talk of the gulf that divides the rulers and the ruled. They 
see crowds of loquacious Bengalis, for instance, assembling 
to protest passionately against the projected partition of their 
province. They see swarms of Congress delegates gathering 
in Bombay to denounce what they are pleas^ to call the 
iniquities of fin unsympathetic Administration. They turn 
to the native papers, and find many of them full of virulent 
abuse of a Viceroy, or violent articles which may begin by 
attacking some unpopular raeaBm-e, but generally end by whole¬ 
sale denunciation of British rule. They ask themselves whether 
a country which presents so many obtrusive s3nnptom8 
of disapproval can bo loyal at heart to the British Crown f 
At first sight the proposition may seem paradoxical, but most 
experienced Englishmen who have lived for a considerable 
time in India, have rightly come to the conclusion tliat these 
surface manifestations are nevertheless perfectly consistent 
with, a deep and fervent loyalty towards the Throne. And 
the reason will not long be hidden from those who care to 
seek it. From time immemorial, the people of India have 
been accustomed to {jersonal rulers, without the intervention 
of representative governing bodies and inatitutione. 'They 
desire and they understand a personal embodiment of the 
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. Administratifliia, in whoa© nanie all ^verning' aota are performed; 
They are willing and anxious to accord personal veneration 
>to the monarch set over them, to an extent which men of the 
Western world sometimes find it difficult fully to appreciate. 
The sGovemment of India is to'them always more or less a 
nebulous thing; even a Viceroy is only the delegated repre- 
tortative of someone else; the officials who make and enforce 
* this law and that are not clothed in the pmpJe, or imbued with 
the majesty of Koyalty; but tbo King-Emperor—at last, 
when his name is spoken, they are consoiorus of a ruler who 
■fulfils their sentiments, their aspirations, and their ancient 
traditions. 

We speak, of course, less of the comparative handfuls of 
highly educated men in the great cities, than of the masses 
of the people. Those who have been brought closely into 
touch with the highest Western infiuences are as a rule amply 
loyal too. but their loyalty is usually reasemed acquiescence 
and approval- With the bulk of the people it is instinotive, 
the outcome of centuries of habit. To accord respectful homage 
to their pereonal ruler is part of their customs and their modes 
of thought. WTienever opportimity offers they gladly give 
expression to their genuine and heartfelt devotion to the mon¬ 
arch of the Throne, Hence it is that though contrbveraies 
may rage, though there may be discontent here and di-ssatis- 
faetion there, intense loyalty to the, King-Emperor and the 
Hoyal Family springs eponwineously to the surface. It strikes 
the truest and the clearest note to be heard in India, to-day. 
It is, we verily believe, the one sentiment which the whole 
country holds in common. In no mere formal spirit of 
convention do we say that King Edward and the Royal 
Family are the real links who bind India to England; hut 
the links are golden, and not of iron and steel. No on© who 
was in Bombay at the time of the death of her late Majesty 
the Queeh-Empress Victoria, can have failed to form a 
deep and abiding impression of the extraordinary signs of real 
grief that were shown upon that sad occasion. Bombay 
was a city of mourning, and the feeling was manifested even 
by the very humblest. No onlooker, again, can fail to have 
teen atrueb by the genuine and joyous zeal shown by the mem* 
ters of the various native communities in the preparation^ 
for the forthcoming Royal visit. The intense interest every¬ 
where displayed, the increasing signs of pleasurable antici¬ 
pation, the evident determination to offer a splendid welcome, 
are being revealerl in ways-.easily recognised by those able 
to discriminate between the native communities when they 
are in earnest, and when they are only. “ ihakin^ believe.” 
These things are no mere expimsious of lip-loyalty ; they spring 
from deeper and truer feelings; and what is happening in Bom¬ 
bay is only an index of the general attitude of the whole 
country towards til© expeete dRoysI .visitors. There may be 
occasional exceptions; there muat be in every country; but 
w« believe that the hulk of the people of India cherish a large 
and heartfelt loyalty towards the King-Emperor and the mem¬ 
bers of his fttmily. They have known no other rulers; they 
were all born subjects of the Royal House ; and most of them 
have, in greater or less degree, feelings of personal devotion 
.not inferior to those which every loyal Brilon holds towards 
th© Throne. 

The striking succcM of Monday’s meeting is a happy augury 
of the hearty spirit in which i^mhay intends to celebrate 
the Royal viBit. Nothing will he left undone to make the 
occasion imemorable in the annals of the city; no effort will 
te spared to offer to Their Royal Highnesses a warm and en¬ 
thusiastic weleorao when first they set foot upon the shores 
ol India. But Bornbay- hopes to do more than greet the die* 
tinguisfacd visitors, and to offer them entertainment during 
their stay here, ted by His Excellency the Gomnor, who 


was the rosd originator of the project, the city hopes to create 
an imposing permanent memoriai of the Royal visit. Upon 
the waste space-known as the Crescent site, a handsome pile 
of buildiogs. "rea^^ contain a museum, 

library, and gallery, surrounded by public gardens, 

which will at once be an ornament to the city and a centre 
of educative influenec. Tire Bombay Government have gene¬ 
rously led the way in providing funds by voting three lakhs 
towards the project; and an example baa now been set to the 
citizens of Bombay by Mr. Currimbhoy Ebrahim, who, not 
to be outdone, has with striking munificence himself given 
a sum equal to the Government contribution. Mr. Ebrahim,, 
as a prominent millovmer and the pioneer in various commer¬ 
cial enterprises, has long held an honoured position among 
the merchants of Bombay. As a philanthropist, his esfcab 
lisbment of the Khoja Orphanage, and his support of other 
benevolent institutions, has earned him the gratitude of his 
own oommuoity. And in offering such a magnificent con¬ 
tribution towards an institution largely educational in its pur¬ 
pose, he has only followed on a larger scale the policy he has 
been quietly pursuing for many years by developing, at his 
own expense, facilities for. the education of the youth of Cutch 
and of Bombay. 'We trust his public-spirited example may 
be widely followed, and that tlmre will,be uo difficulty in rais¬ 
ing funds sufficient not only for the creation of the proposed 
institution, but for its subsequent maintenance. The ad¬ 
mirable telegram sent by His Highness the Nawab of Juna- 
gadh, too, with its handsome donation of Rs. 22,000, was not 
only couched in a welcome and appropriate vein, hut contain¬ 
ed a suggestion which we hope may. b^r fruit. His Highness 
pointed out tliat the project wws one which did not concern 
Bombay alone, “ but in which the, whole Presidency and the 
adjacent Stat^ should lake pride in co-operating with hearty 
enthusiasm.” It may be hoped that othois among the 
Princes and Chiefs under the political control of the .Bombay 
Government will emulate the example set by the senior ruler 
in Kathiawar. 

One portion of lord temington’s speech should be care- 
fnlly noted by all who are engaged in ffisoussing a scheme in 
which 80 much interest is felt. IHs ExceUenGy replied to- 
the, criticism, which has been heard in more than one quarter, 
that the city has greater needs than a museum and an art 
gallery. He rightly pointed out that if we were to follow 
that line of reasoning to its logical conclusion, we should never 
do any tiling to satisfy and fulfil the higher ideals of life. If, 
in short, we are to wait until every other need of every person 
has -been amply'provided for, wp shall never make a b^inning. 
at all in the directions which the pit)posed institution represent. 
Properly conceived and maintained, the projected buildings 
and their contents should form a valuable stimulus to the 
intellectual and artistic side of the life of the city, which is 
sadly in need of development. But perhaps the best answer 
to criticism of the kind indicated is the overwhelming approval 
accorded by Monday’s meeting, and the almost unanimous, 
satisfaction with which the scheme has been greeted by the 
public and the press. ’> y 
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Bombay OazeM.—Last evening the members of the General 
Committee, appointed at the Town Hall on Monday, met in the 
Corporation Hall for the purpose of appointing an Ejfocutive 
Committee. The Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Chief Justice, 
presided. 

The Hon’ble Sir P. M. Mehta proposed that an Executive 
Committee be appointed with power to aild to their 
number. 
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Sir Bhalchandra ELrishna bonded the proposition, which 
was carried. 

Sir P. M. Mehta said there was one other question which 
he thought might be laid before the General Committee. It was 
whether the General Committee desired that they should 
themselves decide or leave the Executive Committee to decide 
the character of the festivities aud feasts which were to be 
undertaken. Generally these celebrations took the form of 
illuminations, pribiic fair, children’s fetes, etc. 

The Chairman said his own feeling was that the gentlemen 
present being just now somewhat unprepared they would not 
be in a position to decide upon the precise details. He thought 
if anybody had any suggestion to make he might submit it 
to the Executive Committee, and the latter, ho was sure, would 
be too glad to consider it. 

The Hon’ble Mr. G. 0. Dunn proposed that the Executive 
Committee should formulate a programme and submit it to 
the General Committee for approval or modification as it should 
think fit. 

Sir Hurkisaondas Nurrotumdas seconded the proposition 
and it was earned. 

The Committee then adjourned. 

Civil and MUitary Oaz^e .—The Princess of Wales, who 
is Vice*Patroness of the National Association for Providing 
Female Medical Aid to the Women of India, will visit a number 
of the Dufferin Fund hospitals during the Royal tour in India. 

Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan, Quazilfaa^, of Lahore, has 
been elected president of the executive committee of the newly 
established Zemindar Conference. At a recent meeting of the 
committee, it was resolved to obtain Government’s permission 
to present an address of welcome to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales on behalf of agriculturists in the 
Punjab, 

DaUy Jfaii.—When early in December the Prince of Wales 
goes from Delhi to the Commander-in*Chiefs camp outside 
the city, he will have an opportunity of seeing a military assem¬ 
blage which, for magnitude and quality of fighting material, 
will eclipse anything that Aldershot or Salisbuiy is capable 
of providing. 

' About 60,000 of the flower of the forces in India will be 
assembled, and for five days Lord Kitchener will put his men 
“ through their facings,” not only in the stereotyped review 
business but in military operations generally. During their stay 
at the camp the Royal party will be the guests of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Nms of India .—The arrangements notified by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in connection with the press representa¬ 
tives drrring the forthcoming visit of the Prince of Wales, pre¬ 
sent a marked contrast to the casual way in which correspond¬ 
ents were treated during the tour in India of our present King. 

So far from recognising that it would be well to do all that 
was possible to facilitate the work of these gentlemen, their 
very presence appeared to give umbrage to those who were 
responsible for the arr^uigements at the onset. Nor ■ were 
any facilities granted in respect of travelling accommodation 
or admission to various functions, until the Royal Guest had 
given a much-needed hint. 

On the present occasion it has been recognised that, to 
enable ^e correspondents to fulfil their onerous duties with 
satisfaction to themselv^, to their employers and to the ex¬ 
pectant public, it is essential that they ^oi^d receive the treat* 
ment they have a right to expect. 

The tour is not a mere round of pleasure, and it is important 
that every public act of the Royal personages should be well 
find conecfJy chronicled. 

In these circumstances everything done mi behalf of those 
'Who have such momentous* services to perform is of assistance 


in ensuring the suooees of the tour. The anattgemenfs now 
referred to have been most carefully thought out. They will 
enable the correspondents and artists to do justice to their 
theme, and to devote the whole of their energies to the work 
in hand, and the result wiU, there can be no doubt, fully com¬ 
pensate for any trouble that may be involved. , 

It is olesu* toat this satisfactory state of things is due to 
toe initiative of Lord Curzon, who in this, as in all other things, 
shows that his knowledge of detail Is in no degree less than 
his mastery of administration. 

Mvdmnmadan ,—^Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales are soon to visit India, the brightest gem 
in the British diadem, the pivot on which the island empire 
levolvesi On hearing these happy tidings she has been trans¬ 
ported with joy, for she is going to meet and see her future 
Lord and his l^yal Consort. The teeming millions of India, 
though they are composed of different nationalities, speaking 
different languages, professing different religions and aspiring 
after different aims, have’ unanimously expressed their joy 
in the most loving terms, as if they all have only one mind. 
May prosperity attend on the most august personages, the 
Royal guests, and fortunate India, the loyal host. 

A few days ago, the official announcement of the programme 
of the tour was made public. It disappointed ua greatly. 
From it we see that their Royal Highnesses are going to grace 
only some privileged towns with their presence. For exam¬ 
ple, in toe Madras Presidency, Madras and Bangalore are the 
only towns that are so fortunate. Even Travancore which 
enjoyed this proud privilege on a previous oooasion is msKie 
to forfeit it this time. If Travancore is not omitted, the people 
of the disferiots of Tinnevelly, Madura, Trichi, Tanjote, etc., 
will have an opportunity of seeing toe Prince and Princess, 
either on toeir way to Travancore or back from it. They 
are now deprived of a great happiness. What have they done 
that they should be so ostracised ? Is it toat Madras and 
Bangalom are selfish, and that they think that if these smaller 
towns are to be honoured with a visit, they will lose their 
dignity? Or is it for the atrocious crime of their not being 
either political or geographical centres ? We think it is 
f^ttributable to the latter. 

It is only fair that some satisfaction should be made for 
this privation which they cannot afford to undergo. If any 
arrangement is made to recognise this we shall be glad to hear 
it. If not Madras will do very well to invite three represen¬ 
tative member^ from each district, one from the Hindu com- 
mimity, one from the Muhammadan, one from the Christian, 
and allow them to give Their Royal Highnesses a separate 
reception. If this be done each district will feel that some 
reparation has been made to it. Each community ■will con¬ 
sider it a high honour and cherish it much. The Royal visit 
will make a lasting and indelible impression in the minds of 
the people, and its influence will be widely felt. It will on the 
whole, be considered oomplete. The object of the visit which 
is not toat Their Highneajes come here as toorists and sight¬ 
seers, but to stoengtboD with mutual love the golden bond 
of union between the ruler and toe ruled, will he gained as 
well. 

In conclusion wo hope that the Madras Government uill 
consider this and make it feasible, that the districts of the 
Madras Presidency will gladly participato in this opinion and 
press for their right of representation, and that Madras her¬ 
self will come forward to strongly support this, and show her 
unselfishness, generosity and love towards the district towns, 
her sisters. 

United India.-^We are glad to see that the people ofVBom- 
bay are going to erect a permanent memorial in honour of the 
Prince of Wales’s visit to Bombay. It is to take the form 
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*\ 0 f a pobliO Mtts6«tn'Tntii 'a'4iV>ra^ fert gallery, gardeti and ■ 

♦ *', 6 tli.er adjon^ of aesthetic cnkvire. -The project is estimated 
.\'\ 't^03t lOJakhs tSf,r-tipees. 'fowarda this’more<>| lakhs, 
' ‘ jj.at’h been^ Btibflcrilk'd, ah'eady, and the Nremainmg mim 'vtill, 

• w^> "^es;! no doubt,- l>e Eubscribed by the jieiiple. This is as it ' 
s »4h6uitri>c/ Oh such .an occasion as the visit of His Royal 

. ' , '.Higlmes.?, the people.must'enjoy tliemselv^ in some fun and 
folly, hik) pne will di^jute. t|[iat. ^ But to spend all you col- 
' ^lect in fun. and as in puc «iicbt'is*to,misuse*the money. 

Til at wiser counsel has provailbd |it Bombay is a matter of 

' ' . . ■ - ■ ' . , ; -V - - . V ‘1 ■ ■ . 


^sincere pleasure to lis. 


I8th '\ v 

Y '■ ilfaii.—A mt^nting of thaExecutive C^Jihmittee WM 

held.atth'e Sen^ House yesterday evening with the Hon’ble 

. Sir S.'Sub-?amanya Iyer in'the .Chair. The following Reso- 
lutioiis weTe\f)<\sae(l:—~(1) That \iho following natncB be.added 
' . to the f^eneral Committee :^r. G.IS.-y. Haiiis, the Kumara 
\ %Raiah of BqhbiH, iMr. M. Yoonus. Sait,\the Reverend W. T. 

V Chainbciiain, Mr, A, TL DC'ETYc, the Rajah -of Nilainbiir, Mr. 

C. H Morgan, the Reverend J. Lazanis, the Sulten Aii Rajah 
of Cannanore.aindMr. H. T. Keelipg. . (2) That Messrs. .Harris 
and Keeiing*^ he put on the Decoration and Illumination 
Sub-f-^nijttee and the Reverend J. Lazarus on the School 

■ Chiklten Comraittec. (3) That the ’draft Address submitted 

V »by the C^asket and Address Committee be accepted. (4) That 
; the EnteTt&inment Committee be requSsted to provide, in the 

entertdinment and fireworks eueJosure, sitting accommodation 
for subscribers'and separate accommodation for distinguished visi- 

• tors-; subscriliers being divided into three classes, class (a) paying 

S ■; Rs. ,W, 25, and cla.ss (c) pajung R.s. 15 j ' 

^ being provided, applications 

■ for tickets should lie made, accompanied -with remittandes, 

' 'to the Honorary fecretery tefore the Isfe November, 1903. . 

The' Comfcitf'je canriot guarantee accomniodation to those . 
\ tliat apply later than the ^ aliove date.’ To, those who have 
: already subscrihod, credit will be given to'the .extent of the • 

.'v subscriptions already paid by them up-to a maximum of Rs. 30. 

’ **?tonrfar(f.—The first-class Jiattleship Eenoira, in which 

the Prince and Prineeas of Wales are to_ make their joum< y 
to India, is to te but of the dockya-rd h'aiids at Porfemouth 
Dockyard hy the first week in-September, .After undergoing 
; trials, the ship will proceed to Genoa, . to -^embark the Prince 
/ and Princess and their suite on Odtober 8th.’ 

- - ' ■ Captain the Hoh’blo- H. T^exwhitt,' mow private secretary 
' -of the Sirst Jx»rd of the Admjrhity. is to Imvp command of 
’ the Pemoteh during the voyage, and he Vill hoist hiS broad. 

V;! pennant a.s Commodore ■ of the Secotidt-f^Ess about the middle 
'' of Septemiter. Commander Godfrey M. Paine, who is now 

• \ in command of the Renown, will bfe the principal executive- 
; ' officer. He served in the ship when sha was Sir John Fisher’s 
\A flagship in the Mediterranean! and most of the other officers 

' ' ftre also to continue to serve during the tour. ’ 

. : ■ \A large number of workmen are at present employed in 
preparing the after part of the ship for the accommodation 
’ ■r , of the Prince and Princess. All the officers, including the 
V. ' Captain and Commander, have given up their cabins, and ^ese . 
■' Will be utilised for the suite and Royal sc*rvants. Additional 
• cabins are aEo being constructed,, and some of the smaller 
ones enlarged by two being thrown.into one. The six-inch 
' guns have all been landed, and sd .liave moat of the lighter 
■'y. ^ms, only sufficient of the latter being left on the ship-for 
f saluting, purposes. ' ' , . 

•- ■ Ihe casemates thus vacated have berui made into very 
commodious cabins for the officers. One has b6en allotted 


baif*i either been set apart for the other officers oh blse fitted , 
iip as smoking-rooms." The ■ Admiral’s cabins, orrather,, 
apartments aft on the main dfeck will be, converted, into 
drawihg' and dining rooms for the Priiice and Prince®, andl 
there is a stem walk opening out from the former- 
■ J ust forward are, the Prince . of Wales’s , sleeping cabins, 
with his valet’s room. The suite have also been accominodatod ’ 
on this deck, each one K’lrng proyided with a. large 
ment which opens out from a large corridor. A suite of rqoms 
on the starboard aide of the upper rooms is being prepared 
for the Princess of Wales’s exclusive use, aud will constitute- 
boudoir and sleeping apartmetita. The scheme of decora¬ 
tions for the Royal apartnients will be white and gold. 


''■'I.' 




the CapUiiu, with an annexe to it for bis sleeping apartment, 
i' The Commander has another for his cabin, and the remainder 


IOthAtoust 1905. AAflf;;., 

Standard .—The stately elegance' with which Hiss 

Majesty’s battleship Eenowaw being equipped for-, her: 

voyage to the Indie8--whither, like the ^Jerapte tlurty years 
before, she will carry the heir to the Throne may bo the only 
visible sign'in this country of the preparations that are being 
made for the Royal tourbut in the cities of Hindustan, in 
the Deccan and the South, on the North-West Frontier, and 
along the eastern waters of the Trrawady, everything is bemg 
got ready to give Their Royal Highnesses a fitiiingand splemfid 
reception. Tlie princes and the pebple of India, the civil om- 
cials, and the Army, wnll spare no pains to ensure the success 
of the visit. Nor ne^d it bo douhteil that, travoIliBg micler 
the fairest auspices, the' Prince and Princess will di^over an 
inexhaustible interest in what they are to see of the Indian 
Empire. Short, too, as their stay in the land must bo, tiie- 
great deWlopraent of railway communications has made it pos¬ 
sible and eaV to include within Che programiBe an almcMt 
bewildering variety of spectacles 

less assortment of races, and almost every creed that h® ^r 
been preached in Asia, will be represented “8 
offer’ their hooiago to the son of tJie 

r^tta Cliicf^whoae forefathers rode and . Raiou^s 

the Goasacks of India, as John Malcolm 
like the Maharajas of JAipnr and Udaipur who 
lineage to the earliest days of the Arj^n Sii? oS. 

like J land and Patiala, whose whow 

'•against Rpnjit Singh; the ^vdS 

ancestors .riiM the State- I^^^ 

Aii and Tippu. Sultan; the ^izani-. premier prmce o^ A^^^^ 

the. successor *of Warrior statesmen J 

the MoMtuls from Central Asia; Ira’iaiicore and 0 » 

the M.ghuls ^ nneient Dravidian civilisation, and many 
representativeb of an ^ him. Every faith that has 

l«ido worship ; 

^rreTS'trir.S to“he oompitoated pMl»ophy of post- 
of 5^®®^ it ^ere, bo rehearsed in his presence. 

at DoU.i tu’tr "fo! tS I„. 

sSlrhe will ob»rvo fto ritual ot ^ »J.d m ^ 

TV. I ’ KhU during thair progress. .l>oinbay and Cal 

Il,gl,.« 'SiM aSTihom may bo at woU kntxm. almost 

of Rajput cities, tbo toitrosses of Bhurtporo 
fA ti.e rock "at temples of Ellora, the Bat rtmts and 

tlironked bazaar of Peshawar, Quetta, theont^t.and bulwark 
of the Empire towards Karidahar, and Mandalay, t o capita 
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of what when the King saw India, was an independent monarchy, 
would be less familiar. But ^tho whole tour will present 
an unmatched panorama of diversified colour and histone 
suggestion; and the royal tourists may well look forward to 
it -^th a feeling almost of trepidation, at the thought that 
they must see so much. ^ 

20th AtratiST 1905. 

Civil arid Military Gazette.—Writmg about the Calcutta 
functions during the Boyal visit the Englishman says Only 
one Bte will be held, and that, it should be borne in mind, 
will be a joint affair subscribed to by all communities. There 
will be one unique feature in the proposed Reception. In 
honor of the visit of Her Royal Highness" the Princess of Wales, 
Indian ladies of some of the highest families, who had never come 
out from the sacred precincts of the Zenana before, will person- 
aUy welcome Their Boyal Highnesses and take part in the 
ceremonial. Another unique feature of the demonstration 
will be, we believe, that ceremonies will be observed which 
were performed on occasions of Royal Receptions in ancient 
India during Hindu and'Muhammadan periods. 

Mahratta .—It was a very successful meeting which was 
held in the Bombay Town Hall on Monday last. The gentry 
of the metropolis had assembled to consider the steps to be 
taken to offer a suitable welcome to the Prince of Wales and 
to perpetuate the memory of his visit to Bombay. There 
was, in our opinion, nothing remarkable about the sp^hes 
at the meeting, though we might make a special mention of 
the tactful utterances of the Hon’ble Sir P. M. Mehta. We 
do not feel much concerned with the festivities and rejoicings 
which the Bombay meeting decided upon and which will, 
we are sure, be assiduously looked after by a class of pubhe men 

• in Bombay who are specially adapted to that kind of work. 
We sincerely congratulate the meeting, however, upon its 
decision to have a permanent memorial to the visit of His 
Royal Highness in the form of a Museum to be erected on the 
interesting site on which the last National Congress was held 
in Bombay. What with the Government contribution of 
three laklis and another munificent donation of three lakha 
by Mr. Karimbhai Ibrahim and a third but a small donation 
of twelve thousand by tlie Nabab of Junagad, the success of 
the idea of Hie Museum may be regarded as ensured. Lord 
Lamington, who sharra a large portion of the credit for the 
realisation in this manner of the idea of this Museum, was na¬ 
turally eloquent in the speech as Chairman of the meeting, 
though we might take exception to one part of His Excellency’s 
speech in which he dwelt upon the advantages to the people 
from the visit to and. tour through India by ^e Prince and the 
Princess of Wales. His Lordship argued that if the tour of 
a mere Provincial Governor resulted in hiS making so much 
acquaintance with the condition and the requirements of the 
people, much more so should that of the son and the daughter- 
in-law of the Sovereign himself. But we demur both to the 
premises - and the conclusion. We cannot admit that such 
tours as an average Proyindial Governor makes really acquaint 
him with the true condition of the people; and as for the 
Prince of Wales there is the smallest chance of his getting, 
owing to his tour, any nearer to the true state of things than 

• if he had never visited this country. At best His Royal High¬ 
ness may see the great variety of faces and dresses of the Indian 
people arid more particularly of the Indian Princes. He 
will have perhaps a better knowledge of Indian scenes, lands¬ 
cape, and architecture; of Indian oourtsey and hospitality, 
of Indimi fireiVorks and sports. But we fear aU these wifi 
keep His Royal Highness as far from the heart of the Indian 
situation as ever. We admit that whether any advantages 
may or may not follow, we have to offer a formal welcome 


to His Royal Highness when the wire-pullers in India and at 
Home combine, for the sake of artificial political effect, to in¬ 
duce the Sovereign to send his son on a homage-collecting 
tour in a conquered countiy. But we think it is mere waste 
of breath for any one to say that the Indian people m%ht 
look to any substantial good results following from the 
itinerancy of the Prince at least so long as it Is arranged on 
the patent lines of organisation. 

21st Atjgost 1905. 

Birmingham Daily Post —Large quantities of material for 
the decoration and illumination of the cities of India are in 
course of preparation and shipment, in anticipation of the 
forthcoming Royal visit. I hear of one prominent importer 
of glass bucket lamps having already exhausted his stock, 
and the amoimt of candle-power that is being provided for 
the illumination, even of wayside villages, is surprisingly 
large. In some instances the ingenius device is being adopted 
of sending out costly installations on hire, the intention being to 
remove them from place to place according to a programme 
which wifi leave ample time for their re-erectiqn at a point 
farther on in the Royal itinerary before the appointed day. 
The Chinese community in Burma intends to produce some 
remarkable effects in the way of flying dragons and the like; 
and lavish designs in fresh flowers are spoken of for trium¬ 
phal arches in some of the cities of Northern India. 

Englishman ^—The next item of business (in the monthly 
meeting of the Corporation of Calcutta) was to confirm the 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Special Committee ap¬ 
pointed to select a suitable casket and to prepare the addr^ 
for presentation to Their. Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, held on the 26th July 1906, and to adopt the 
recommendations contained in their report. The Committee 
examined all the designs received and recoinmeiid the Cor¬ 
poration to accept one of the three designs submitted by Messrs. 
Cooke and Kelvey at a cost of Rs. 4,000. The four comer 
panels should represent (1) Shipping on the Hughli, (2) the Och- 
terlony Monument, (3) the High Court and (4) Government 
House, the Corporation Coat of Arms being placed in the cen¬ 
tre panel and Hie inscripHou on the corresponding panel on 
the reverse. The Committee further recommend that Chev¬ 
alier Ghilai’di, late of the Calcutta School of Art, should b© 
entrusted with the work of preparing an illuminated address 
on vellum, and that he be paid Rs. 1,000 for the work. 

The Chairman moved that the Minutes be confirmed, 

Moulvie Seraj-ul Islam seconded the motion. 

Mr. Cotton suggested that the four panels should represent 
the Victoria Memorial Hall, Fort William, the Ochterlony 
Monumemt and the Outram statue. 

Mr. Bertram asked Mr. Cotton to substitute the To^ Hall 
for the Outram statue. 

Mr. Cotton agreed to Hiis. 

The Chairmaui proposed that the four panels should re¬ 
present the Shipping, the Ochterlony Monument, the Town 
Hail and Kali’s temple. 

Mr. Apeor seconded the motion which was put and carried 
after which the-Mlnutes were confirmed. 

After disposing of some formal items of business, it being 
near 7 o’clock, the meeting adjourned for a fortnight. 

Indian Daily News .—A correspondent writing to a Bom¬ 
bay paper about the arrival of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
on the 9th November, says that the day “will be about the 
11 th day of Hie month of .Ramzan, which is a fasting month of 
the Mahomedans, so it wifi not be convenient for the Mahontedans 
of Bombay, and elsewhere in India, to join in or attend the 
several functions which are being arranged, during the month 


K 






of* Ramzan.’’ So tlierefore’aiiggeists that Their Eoyal High- 
nesses should postpone their arrival for at least twenty days. 

. Madrha Mad.—A correspondent writesAt the instancd 
of the Prince of Woles’ Ctentraf Eocepdon. Conunittee, •n.t V’'el- 
lore, a meeting of the leading ofiioials arid nierohants of the 
place was held in the Board Middle School, Ami, oh Wed¬ 
nesday, the Bev. W. H. Patrar,' of thd American Industrial 
jMission, jwesiding. The gathering was largo* Mr. Farrar 
explained in EngHsh the object of the meeting, his remarks 
lieing translated into Tamil by a leading merchant. It was 
resolved that a strong suh-commi ttee should be formed to 
collect, subscriptions for helping the parent Committee at Vel¬ 
lore, as also to raise a local memorial in the shape of a Town 
Hall, which is sorely needed. As much aa Rs, 200 was sub¬ 
scribed on the spot ' ■ 

Pioneer.—Sit ,—In reply to “One who was thet©” 


m 


the probable scarcity of water in several pAris of the country . 

doubts'are'-exprcased aa to whether the' present; progmmme^^:;|i||^ 
of the Pi-ince of Wales’s tour vsiill be feasible. Tlm' -prepar--':v;|||||;; 
atiODS for the Delhi' manoouvijea have in the meantime been • 
suiipcnded. 

Times of India. —Sir,-^It has been announoed that Their 


Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Walea will land 


in Bombay on the 9th November, and all India is looking for- 


Tho Mahomedans; of this 


your issue of the 16th instant, I may saydhat my suggestion ■ 
was that the Volunteer contingent should be sent to take part 
in the review before His Royal Highnfoas the Prince Of Wales, and 
not to participate in the manoeuvres round BaUabg&rh.- Volun¬ 
teers could not be spared from their work long enough to go 
through the ipmioeuvr^, not to mention the fact that the var¬ 
ious Volunteer corps would derive no instruction from only 
6 per cent, of the actual strength of-each corps taking part in 
them. Therefore as in the case of the Delhi Durbar of 190’}, 
let the Volunteer contingent be . sent for the review only. 


: 22iTI) AUGUST 1905. 

^ CivU and Mditary Gazette .—We have received the following 

Royal Highnesses 


the 


Prince and 
to accept a ' 


ward'with joy to the coming event, 
country yield to* nor otlier community in their loyalty to the 
Royal family, and it seems a pity that this auspicious occasion 
should have*been so arranged as to fall in the month of Ramzan. 
The Mahomedans are very anxious to take part in all the j 
' demonstration of loyalty, but this oversight on the part of 
|h© authorities •oreates great difficiilties. 

During the month of Ramzan the time of the Mahomedans 
is pretty much occupied from 3 P.M. till about 11 u.M. and 
then from 3 A.M. bill about 5 P.M. • The i>6rson fasting begins 
^ to feel its effect generally after 3 p.m. Fast is broken at about 
7 p.M. irhe first eating and the prayers go on till about 10-30 
u ,M. After that a man must retire to enable him to get up 



at about 4 p.m. to partake of some refreshments to take him 
through the day. Now the fetes and other function.^ will 
begin either in the afternoons or evenings. This means that 


communicationTheir 
Piinetjfis of Wales have been graciously 
. ball to be given by the Province at Lahore on the 30th of Nov¬ 
ember 1906. The ball will , take place in the Montgomery H^l, 
Lahore, and all gentlemen on (Ifovemmeat House List are in¬ 
vited to befcome subscribers. The Punjab Club will be ap- 
ptdaohed with a request that accommodation be provided for 
visitors to Lahore on the occasion to as great an extent as may j 
' be possible, and it is possible that a civil camp may be arranged j 
'■ for. In the case of gentlemen not in the w^rvice of Government, | 
ad in the ease of Govemment officials in civil employ, the suhe 
ScriptionS will be calculated at a uniform rate for each sub- 
. scriber. The military will, at their own request, arrange tlieiri 
ovn rates of subscriptions as regawl-s their total share of ex¬ 
penses' on a sliding scale. Gentlemen tsntering their names : 
as sul)scribers are requested to mention the names and add- 
reascs of ladies of their families to whom they wish cards of 
qdmisaion sent. It is pi-oposed to invite as gueste gentlemenh 
stationed or rodent in the North-IVest Frontier Province, 
who may express a wish to attend the baU. The names and 
- addresses of gentlemen subscribing should be sent in to the Hoii- 
j'’ orary Secretary, Punjab Ball Oommittee, Simla,” as soon as 
po<teible and not later tlian October lOth.' Any further infor¬ 
mation required will bo given on application to the Honoraiy 

■ Secretary, Punjab Ball Commite’i, Simla. (Signed) A. A. 

■ Irvine, Honoraiy Secretary, Punjab Ball Committee, Simla. 

India. — A Simla telegram to our morning contemporary 
shys that owing to the cessation of the rains o\6r a widespread 
nroa and probable scarcity, considerable doubts arc being 
expressed in official circles as to the possibility of the Royal visit 
being flefcrrcd. In any case, it is staled to be probable that 
. the proposed programme may have to be altered. In con¬ 
nection with the holding of the Ballabgarh camp of exercise 
the main difficulty is said to he that wells are oven now running 
short of water in the area marked out for. the manoeuvres. 

■ -This ir in consequence of the failure of the monsoon in the 

Gurgaon district. - ^ 

Morning Post. —Owing to the cessation of £he rains and 


the Mahomedans will be practically barred from joining the,' 
same. Permitme to say, sir, that as the authorities have 
committed an initial error they should try and lectify it while 
yet there is time. If Their Royal Highnesses delay their de¬ 
parture for about twenty days all will be well. Rasim Ali 
PABKASr/' 


23ki> August 1905. 
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Calhotic Meratd of India.—IRomhny is going ahead of sleepy 
Calcutta. Active steps are being taken there not only to offer 
the Prince £Uid Princess bf W-ates on their arrival a loyal, 
hearty, and enthusiastic welcome, but also to raise “a per- 
niahent memoriai in coromomovation of the ituspicious event, 
such merooi^ial to take the form of a public museum with lib¬ 
rary, art gallery, garden, and other adjuncts of popular 
recreation.” Sir. Currirabhoy Ebrabim has contributed a cheque 
for Rs. 3,00,000, making now 6^ lakhs, towards establishing a 
Besides the Sheriff, Wbr. Sassoon David, has promised 


museum; 


to present the city with a statue of the Prince. 

* Six lakhs ' and a half shows well against the one lakh col- 

It is tnie, Bpmbay is pot in the throbs of 




lecied in Calcutta. 




lili 
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a potion Bcheme^ as Calcutto is reported to_ be. 

Suppose those who hold'in tludr hands the leading strings^ o 
the agitation have common sense enough to see and ma-ke tlie 
difference between a protest and loyalty, and will not- work 
against their own intei^st by-trying to- dissuade intending 
subsoribers- fr<)m' contributing -towards the expenses of the 
festivities and especially towards the raising of a i^nnanent 
and boneficiai memorial in conimemoration of the visit. 

Tbc fact is, Vo believo^ that the Committeo m connectioif. 
with the event ba^ been appomiod rather^>te and that most. . 
of the members aro men who apparently belong to 
a dozen or so of other committees of sort. W hatever it be, ;, 
it soems to us that a littio more activity Would be a good ; ;; 
thine ■ there is not so very much time left for necessary pre-, 
.parations, and yet definite schemes <»r Arrangements are u«b, ; , 

^^^^Pdiean.—The I’rinco and Princess of Wales are to embark ■ ' 
upon the* Remim on their voyage to India in October. 

The Rcaoww is to be elaborately fitted up, - the provision ^ 
of suitable apartments for the Prince and Princess and .ttieir 
servants necessitating the officers turumg out. of tlreir quartern. 
Among other things, a very elahomte doctor’s shop^ is to be , 
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provided and there arc to be several different sorts of baths, 
hiige refrigerating apparatus, and a large library. 

Pim^r .—It seems possible that the Royal visit to India 
may be affected by'the serioirB outlook in tho provinces where 
the rainfall has been deficient. No deoiaion, however, is likely 
to be come to until two or three weeks.hence, by which-tinie 
,tho inobsoon will be elosing and an accurate estimate of the 
agricultural positiop'^^ possible. Good. rainfall^^^^TO 

the period mentioned wouW,. materially modify, the preaeat 
■ rather gloomy estimate of the situation. ‘.■-. 'M ■ 


M. 


missionere ' of-'Delhi, Kariial,' Umbriila, Hiasar.and Gurgaon, " 

..the Nawabs of Maler . jFCo^te., I*at^iKfi|rXt>haru and Dujawv, the v j 
'.iSirdar of Kalsia and others. • His %oya! Higlmoss will xlri’V’eV il 
straight to the To-wn -Hall through' the Chandni Chaiik and- ' 
receive an addre^ of welc'ord© from the Municipal Comi^itee,,.<^v / ,1' 
.all the Municipal Conimissibpers, Hpnbrary Magietyatea aiid '' ';V 
OthiS; W.ling cesideots of tb-o city beirTg present- on. the .oce^on',^ 
and receiving tlie botfonr of 'preeodtawnvto the Ilei’r-^pparenff: <" 
to the-RritiBh Thioiit?^^ On- 'jihe''conclusion of this -fpftotion ' 
the .Prince 'will drive, over' tSe^^Dyfferin bridge 'to the, CSrciiit' . 


23ei> AmvsT 1903., 

-Sir.^AHow "ine the liberty of asking you to pub’ 


|Myy/JRro«Bar,;, , ,, ,, .. ,, 

iish in your valuable columns a few wo^ds regmding di 
posal of eat'abiishing a Medical College at Lucknow ifi honour,; 
of the coming visit of Their Royal Highncssc's the PrineoMihd y 
the Priiicesa of'Wales. V After reading your comprehendve leader 
on "the subject, whioK appeared in your issue of tho 5th instani,' ^ 
there remains nothing to be said about the heccasity and' 
usofulness of the proposed scheme Or,the fitness of the occasion > 
when loyalty to the Crown could be best coupled with charity-' 
to the public in general. , It is scarcely necessary here to discourse :. 
upon the loyalty we all feel towards our . illustrione Royal; 
Pamily, a loyalty which has imdoubtedly received a. strong 
impetus from the benevolent motive of ^ilip King Emperor 
in sending the lleir-Apparont to this country. We are all 
sincerely conscious of the obligation we (ire laid under and 
would be only too glad to mark our gratitude by a fitting mem¬ 
orial to the occasion. I think that the proposal of establishing " 
a Medical College will meet with general approval, esjfjeciaJly 
^cause it will afford an opportunity to the humblest subject 
' of His Majesty to contribute Iris nute towards it. The 'only,. 

, thing I ’. enture to suggest in this connection is that time is 
speeding awny, and the proposal having-met with universal 
acceptance, meaBnres should at once he taken in hand to'give 
jt a practical shape. The Rarons of Oudh, to whom the credit 
of the origin of the proposal is justly due, should, as soon as 
poa.sible, fix a date for a general meeting to bo held at Lucknow 
to whicb might be invited all the., Taluqdars, Zemindars, and 
other public-spirited gentlemen of those Provinces. Sub-com-' 
paittees might then be formed for each district or division ^to 


a ball to be given-m his. honour. ,Tho follo^^mg morning he. will, 
see the old cantonments-and buiMings of tfio Moghal period, 
granting interviews to 'the,.jNatiVe .Ohiofs at ll-Io a.m.' The 
' Nahan State also 'is Ah- Ihb 'DeMypiyision,. but its ruler has 
obtained :Govemmenj)’§ ]^niissjcti'>b pay hSs .respectshi&. 
future li^e-lord Ibe-''propos^. illummatioii of ttfe ' 

city will come .off on thq niight of .the 8th, ’>vben' there 
.also--be . a display of- fit’ew<frlS&. . Om the 9th the f’ruice will 


collect subscriptions from all .wlto desire to give expression to 
their loyalty in a manner so eminehtly conducive to tire good pf 


the public. Such a procedure,'! daresay^ will afford the widest 
scope for cnlj.sting the hearty support of all who have any 
sympathy for the.ptopostxl sdieme. Indeed I cannot think of 
any other oouise which would ensure thd success of iJiis very 
noble idea. 1 

It is a pity that the Agra Province has not the good fortune 
of possessing a representative^ association like the British. In¬ 
dian Association or the Taluqdaps of Oudh. The want of 
such a useful body has been badly felt on many an occasion by 
^11 those who care to deal with public questions. The same 
,_jis being badly felt on the present occasion. Might I not suggest 
* tire iandhoidera of the Agra Province see their way to discussing 
tiro proposal of having a representative association' On' the 
occasion of the meeting whioli I roape.ctfuUy suggest should be 
immediate^ held at Luckuow on th© invitations .of the Taluq- 
dam of Oudh ?--Md. Mozamivul-Uixah JChan. dUhtmV'Hr 

(Aligarh District;) ‘ . - « 


t24TH AtTGtrsT ,1906. 

Civil and Militurg Gazette (Laboje).—The Prince ofVVa-lcs'wiif 


amve hero by s^;,ciM tram at S-30 A, M. on the 7tliT)eccmbor,'. 
and will be received-at the raiKvay. station by the iritentenaht-' • 
boretnor. the Ummfeioner of thp Division, tho.Defiuty C6m- 


•Houso,-where ho.will be thb'guestHonoim the Lieriton- 
ant-Governor, 'The same .d|y. he^,-’6dlj visit the. City iii.'thb 


evening, inj8]^tmg, the Porji, 'the Jqauna 'm'osyple 'and certain 
other bmldmgsc In til© 1 ^ Higljness will 'attend 








receive the Provincial ;E>arbarfe in the Division^'and a feast to : / ' 
the'^ poot wili gi> 5 en''' 'o^^^ same Miay,, when also lOO S 




'ill 




;?ifs 


prisonera will beyeleafeed 

Dailg Mirror .poople who read ,.toat; H.M.S, ' , 

-waa to take the Prince and 'Princess'of ."Wales out’to'India, 
have any idea of the a£cKJunt'bf.woilr:that is required to turn 
ahuge battleship into..* Royal yacht.’ The^os'tr of tiie work is 
enormous. In the first place all.tli© hearvy. guns have fiad to 
, be landed', and most of tlie^lighter-ones'have *ysq - been taken ' * 
ashore,'only-sufiGicierit being le'ft.for plating, purposes. 'This 
is necessary to provide room.Hffw’ever luxuriously a captain 
may be lodged on board a matoof-war, his quarters will not 
do for a Frin.ee or Pri’acess.'^-Enormous space therefore has 
to be provided. The Princess''s b^Judolr and sleeping apartments, 
beautifully decorated in w'hito %d gold, take up a large part 
of the ship. ' The sleeping cabin lor the-Pmee and his personal 
attendants ;a^ke .an 'alWst equal demand. The- Admiral’s 
ffipartments have had-to be'converted into drawing and dinin g 
rooms, and.-all the’ofificefs including-the Captoin and Com¬ 
mander have had to giye up their cabins for the suite and the 
Royal servants. Where aK3 the officers to sleep ? They will be 
stowed away into e^bma fprmed” from the casemates of the 
evicted big guns. yt3ipsy-Iike as the arrangements sounds the 
officers will lie very comfor t able. 

Indian Dady' News .—In response to an invitation 
from the Executive Committee on • the Royal Reception 
Fund (Calcutta) a public meeting of the residents of 
Sealdah and its neighbourhood was held on Tuesday evening 
in tho Bar Library room of'the Sealdah Police Court. TIi© 
meeting was attended by several iiifluential residents of the 
locality besides the membei-S of the local bar. Mr. R, A. M. 
Singh,' the Deputy Magistrate, occupied the chair, and in a brief 
address referred to tho loyalty of Indians to thoir Sovereigns 
who, according to their religion, waa regarded as tho incarnation 
of God, He felt confident that the meeting would readily 
and worthily contribute towards the reception of Their Royal 
IlighnesBes. the Eiince and PiinoeBs of Wales. Mr. Binglr 
headed the subscription list with Rs, 100, and about Bs. 600 
was subscribed on the spot, 

.Leicester Post.^1 find among those who are making pre- 
' parations for tho ■visit of th© Prince of Wales to India some 
serious anxiety owing' to the lejjoria^ *bmi6. the famifi©. At 
-present everything is going on smoothly, bat if the trouble should 
- beooiae much more ominous it would, bo a question whether the 
Ihince .would go through with his project. 
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Manchester Courier. —No change will be made in the arrange¬ 
ments for the Indian tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
They remain entirely unaffected by the situation created by 
Loid Curzon’s resignation. The only difference is that the 
duty of receiving Their Royal Highnesses will devolve on the 
Sari and Countess of Minto instead of on Lord and Lady Curzon. 
There is a possibility, it is true, as a telegram from a well-in¬ 
formed Indian source foreshadowed a few days ago, of the Royal 
itinerary being varied in certain j^rtioulars, but these alter¬ 
ations, if carried out, have nO relation whatever to the change 
of Viceroyalty. The Prince and Princess have laid their plans 
to travel overland to Genoa, whither H.M.S. Renown, which 
is to be their floating home on the passage out and back, is to 
proceed in due course to await their embarkation in the second 

Times of India .—^The following letter addressed by the 
Mimicipal Commissioner of Bombay to the Corporation, under 
date August 22nd, will be considered by the Standing Committee 
of the Corporation this afternoon: “ I have the honour to 
draw the attention of the Corporation to the fund which has been 
opened at the Bank of Bombay in connection with the approaching 
visit to this city of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 

“The object of the fund is to provide money (1) for the 
building of a permanent museum on the Cre^nt site and (2) 
for the decorations which will welcome the Prince and ftincess. 

“ The erection of the museum and ite attached buildings will 
cost between 10 and 20 lakhs and 6 lakhs have been already 
contributed towards it, 3 lakhs by Government and Slahksby 
Mr. Currimbho Ebrahim. The museum is an institution 
selected as a fitting memorial of the long-looked-for visit of 
Their Royal Highnesses by a committee on which the Corporation 
was strongly represented. It is an institution which should prove 
of great and lasting benefit to the city and seems to me an object 
to which the Corporation as representing the ratepayers of the 
city may most properly be invited to make a substantial 

donation. , , . 

“ The illuminations and decorations and other celebrations 
such as the popular People’s Fair will also require a considerable 
sum to finance and probably cost not less than Rs. 1,W,(X)0. 
These celebrations will be undertaken in honour of the Prince 
and Princess and. will at the same time give great enjoyment 
to the masses of our City’s population. I think, therefore, that 
the City’s representatives should agree to contribute liberally 

towards them. ■ * 

“ Our cash balances stand at the moment at a little over 
Rs. 21,00,000 with no immediate revenue liabilities threateni^ 
them. The City can therefore safely spare a very large sum in 
order to show in a material and lasting form its affection for the 
future occupants of the British Throne. 

“ I have accordingly the honoui' to recommend to the Standing 
Committee and the Corporation that a total grant of R.s. 3,00,000 
he made to the Royal Visit Fund, not less than Rs. 2,50,000 to be 
devoted to the building of the Museum and the balance to the 
Fund required for iflu mi nations and decorations, the fund to he 
provided by a special grant from surplus cash balances. 

“I would further request that the matter may be treated 
as urgent and that the Chairman of the Standing Committee be 
asked to bring it before the Corporation at their next meeting 
as urgent business.’’ ^ . 

Truth .—Various items of information have appeared in 
the papers lately with reference to the preparation of H.M.S. 
Renown for the conveyance of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to India. Virtually it would seem that this ship is being con¬ 
verted temporarily into a luxurious yacht. It is the custom 
on such occasions to treat a warship in this way, but it is 
one of those official customs which are utterly opposed to 


expediency and common sense, and I am at a loss to understand 
the reason for it. A large liner could be chartered for the 
purpose, would require no alteration beyond a little furnishing, 
and would be far more convenient for the occupation of a Royal 
party than a converted man o’ war. Taking into account 
the enormous expenditure on first dismantling and afterwards 
reinstating the battleship the cost would probably not be greater* 
and even if it were, there is to be set-off against it the fact 
that by the present arrangement the Navy loses one of its strong¬ 
est vessels for the best part of a year, and an emergency might 
easily arise in that time which would make this loss a serious 
matter. In fact, the withdrawal of such a ship from the naval 
service for that time oan only be justified on the assumption 
that we are keeping up more battleships than are likely to 
be required at short notice, 

26th Aughst 1905. 

Civil and Military Oazette..--Wntmg in the Parai the Indian 
Ladies’ Reception Committee to welcome the Princess of Wales 
in Bombay a Pam Lady says:—I understand that the com¬ 
mittee has been able to collect a fair amount and has decided 
upon the form their present to Her Highness is going to take. 
I rniight say that was very nearly settled at the first meeting. 
It’s going to be an Album with water-colour sketches of 20 
different types of Indian women, with a short one page history 
of each type. For instance, of the four Hindu figures, there 
will be a Brahmin lady of the Deccan, a Ghati of Malvan, a 
Marvari woman, and a Vania dame. The types ^ will be repre¬ 
sentative of the Presidbncy only—^not all India—that would 
mean nearly a hundred figures, without being all comprising. 
The cover of the Album is to be in embossed silver wth a group 
of ladies welcoming the Princess in Hindu style with sea. The 
.sketches inside will be from life. The work is entrusted to 
the weU-known Parsi artist, Mr. Pithhawalla. Could not a 
lady artist have done that as well ? The Album will make 
a very appreciable and acceptable gift, only one would have 
the sketches really good. Our painters 

effect in figure painting. They give too much effect to diess 

Press communique gives a provisional pro^amme 
of the arrangements for the forthco^g Roya,l visit. On the 
9th Novemkir the Viceroy 

arrival being public) and dnves to Government Itouse. 
AiTto noon H M.S. Renown arrives at Bombay. The Naval 
At 12 nw . • , . - board at 3-30, the Viceroy, 

^Members of Council and Chief Justice following 
later After the presentation of the Chiefs on the Apollo Bim - 
fW ThSr Highn^ will drive through a part of the native 
X to SoveSTnt House. The Viceroy wiO be present at 

^°^ 0 th breakfast; 10-30 a.m., visits 

from Chiefs to HiS Royal Highness j 2 T.M.. Imch; 4-30, 
ThSr Highnesses drive through the »a,tive town and Open a new 
street m route; 8 a.m., banquet, foUowed by a lev6e at the 
Steriat and a purdah party at Government House. ^ 

11th November: 10 A.M.— His Highness return the visits 
Chiefs 5 4-30 r.M., Their Highnesses lay the foundation 
stone of the museum and visit the dockyard and fta^hip ; 
8 P.M., dinner, followed first by a iweption of native Chiefs, 

and then a more general Teception'. \ uirA, 

12th November: Rest.—In the evfenmg Their Royal High¬ 
nesses will attend Divine service at the Cathedral. 

13th November: 10 A.M.-THi8 Royal Highness returns 
the visits of the Chiefs; 4-30 p.m., Their Royal Highness^ 
lay the foundation stone of the New^Dock^d call at the Y^ht 
Ciub: 8-40, a quiet dinner followed by the Byoqlla Club Ball. 








'14th November: 10-30 a.:m.— reception of lesser Chiefs 
and other interviews; in the afternoon a. drive to the Apollo 
Bundar, and a trip by steam laoneh to the Elephants Oaves; 
private dinner and departure. 

Another Press comvmniqiie says that during thcj tour the 
custom with regard to dress on all official occasions and at alt 
entertainments when Their Royal Highnesses are present 
should be the same as on similar occasious when the Viceroy is 
• present. 

26th Atoust 1606. 

Pvm&e.r. —In eonneotidn with the approaching Royal visit 
to this Province, the Mysore Government have deputed two 
special officers to make the necessary arrangements for the 
reception, etc. Colonel Jones, Military Secretary, will have 
charge of the Royal camps ; and Mr, Puttana Chetty, X>eputy 
Commissioner, will see to the general arrangements in the 
civil and military station. The arrangements are very back¬ 
ward, only a few rupees having so far been subscribed to the 
reception fund. The natives are agitating for special sanitary 
measures, so that Bangalore may be free from any epidemics 
during the Royal visit. 

28th August 1906. 

Times of India.—A. preliminary meeting of the leading 
members of the different sections of the Mahoraedan community 
of Bombay was held on Satiuday evening in Moozafarabad 
Hall, Grant Road, to adopt measures in connection with the 
approaching visit to this city of Their Royal ffighnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. There was a large attendance. 

On the motion of Edian Bahadur Abdul Razac Curtas, 
seconded by Khan Saheb Goolam Hussen Rogay, Mr. Maho¬ 
med Hussen Hakim was called to the chair. 

Sayed Muinudin, Deputy Educational Inspector, proposed 
that a general pubho meeting of the Mahomedans of Bombay 
should bo held to voice the feeUngs of the community with 
reference to the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to this country, and that the Hon. Mr. Justice 
B. Tyebji be requested to pr^ide on that occasion. 

Kazi Ismail Kazi Mahomed Porbundari seconded the 
proposition, which was carried with acclamation. 

Sayed Muinudin next proposed that all arrangements in 
oonnection with the holding of the general meeting be carried 
out by the honorary secretaries {Messrs. Ourtimbhoy Adamji 
Peerbhoy and Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ebrahim) and the 
leading signatories to the circular convening this meeting, nnder 
,the supervision of the AnJaman-i-Islam.. 

Kazi Ismail Kazi Mahomed Porbundari seconded and 
Khan Saheb Rogay supported tbe proposition, which was 
agreed to. 

The Chairman then read a letter from the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Tyebji to the honorary secretaries expressing syinpathy with 
the object of the meeting and wishing it success. 

Th® proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, who was garlanded and presented with flowers. 

29th August 1905. 

Times o//?«lia.--At the adjourned meeting of the ^mbay ■ 
Municipal Corporation held yesterday, oonsiderafidrt waS given 
ns urgent matter to the letter of the Municipal Coramissioner 
recommending the sanctidn of a grant of Rs. 3,00,000 frW the 

balance to the Rdyal Visit Fund. 'Hie Hon’ble 
Sir P. M, Mehta presided. . f - • 

moved; That In -the circuiastanoes 
?®“™s8ioner’s letter, dated the .22nd instant, 
^iVed with the SUndmg Committee’s resdlation, dated the 
/4th matant, sanction be given to a contribution of Rs. 3,00,000 


being ihade to the fund started for celebrating the approaching 
visit to tbis city of Their Royal Higlmesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, to be apportioned as follows: (1) not less than 
Rs. 2,60,000 to bo utilised for the building of the museum j 
(2) the balance a sum not exceeding Rs. 60,000) 

to be utihsed for the festivities to be held in oonnection with 
the Royal Visit. That in consideration of this grant being 
made by the Corporation the Commissioner be requested to 
arrange with Government that the Corporation shall be repre¬ 
sented on the managing committee of the museum by at least 
^ two elected members and that if the museum buildings should 
include a public hall, that hall shall always be available for any 
lawful public purpose, subject to such regulations as may be 
made by the body entrusted with the management of the 
museum. 

Dr, Dadachauji said he did not think his proposition 
required many words from him to commend it for the approval 
of the Corporation. He thought the call made upon their purse 
on this occasion was one which rendered it necessary for them to 
respond liberally. It was a call of loyalty, which must always 
take a supreme place amongst the variety of calls upon their 
purse. Out of the three lakhs of rup^ that were to be voted 
two lakhs and a half-were to be used in connection with tlie 
museum scheme, and the balance would be devoted to the funds 
for the festivities. He was sure these festivities would not only 
be welcome to Their Royal H^hnesses but would also afford great 
amusement and recreation to the masses. The museum, which 
was intended to be erected, had been a long felt want in this 
city. It would be useful equally to the students of history and 
archroology as to the merchants of this city, and he ti-usted that 
the Corporation would pass the proposition unanimously. 

Sir Hurkissondas Nun-otumdas seconded the proposition. 

Mr. Jehangir B. Petit thought it should be imderstood 
that the Corporation would not be called upon in future to 
contribute to the recurring expenses of the museun^, and that 
their present contribution of R.s. 3,00,000 would be considered 
final. It was gratifying to notice that the • Standing Com¬ 
mittee h^ taken care to put in conditions with regard to the 
Corporation being represented on the managing committee 
of, the museum and the use of the hall for lawful and consti¬ 
tutional purposes. 

The ^mmissioner said with reference to the futnre policy of 
the Corporation with regard to the musenm after it had b^en 
erected he might say that he had atudipualy avoided malrteg any 
reference to that question. . The reason why he did so was that 
he toew the feeliag of a largo number of Corporators on the 
subject, and he thought it would be better to leave the question 
open. His own opinion was that the Corporation would not 
be able to evade their obligations in the matter. Ho had, 
however, abstained from asking them to say that they would 
bp willing to give ^y guarantee or to devote any portion of 
their funds for this purpose. As to. the question of tiie repres¬ 
entation of the Corporation on' the managing committee, he 
was glad to be in a position to assute the Corporation "that 
their wishes woiiM be granted, and they would be allowed to 
appoint two representatives. On the question of the public 
hall he had had a' conversation tlie previous day with His Excel¬ 
lency the‘Governor, who might claim to-be an expert on the 
question of public - museams. His Excellency’s views were 
that a musemn was not a proper situation for a public-hall. 
The question, as to what buildingls should be erected would 
depend' upon the, sum of money that would be collected, and 
it would bo a matter for the Committee to decide subsequently 
whether a public hall was to be built or not. If such a hall 
was built, then the wishes of the Corporation would bp put 
before the Government, and ho trusted, would be ' acceded 
to. That was all that he thought he need say. He would 
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merely add that to show his personal interest in the matter. 
Bis Excellency the Governor had promised a sum of Re. 1,000 
to the fund. 

The proposition was carried. 

•A meeting of the Anjumen-e-Habab of Bombay was held 
yesterday afternoon in Chnckla Street, under the presidency 
of Khan Saheb Kazi Mahomedally Murgay, Kazi of Bombay, 
when it was resolved to co-operate in the movement to be 
organised by the Mahomedan community for celebrating the 
visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. It Was further decided to hold a feast in honour of the 
occasion and to send a message of congratulation to His 
•Majesty the King-Emperor on the 8th November, which is 
the birthday of His Majesty. 

Tinier of India .—In conne(!tion with the forthcoming Royal 
visit we learn that a very handsome casket is being made to the 
order of the Bombay Corporation for presentation to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, the work having been entrusted 
to Messrs. Barton, Son & Co., of Bangalore, jewellers and silver¬ 
smiths to His Excellency the Viceroy, His Highness the Maha¬ 
rajah of Mysore, His Excellency the Governor of Madras, . 
etc. The same 6rm is also preparing a magnificent album 
which is to be presented to Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales by the Indian ladies of Bombay. The alb^ is to have 
massive silver covers, and will contain a selection of water¬ 
colour sketches depicting fourteen types of Indian women 
and an illuminated addfess in six different languages. 

30te AtrotrST 1906. 

Civd and Military Gazette .—In referring lately to the ridi¬ 
culous secrecy which has been thrown over the official arrange¬ 
ments for the forthcoming Royal tour in the Punjab, we pointed 
out that the inference to be drawn from all this jealous reti¬ 
cence at Simla was that the Prince and Princess of Wales are 
paying a'private visit to the Government and not a public 
visit to the people. We are now authorised to make the fol¬ 
lowing reassuring statementWhen Mr. R. E. Younghusband, 
Commissioner of Lhhorfe Division, was in Lahore at the begin¬ 
ning of this month, he consulted a number of gentlemen there 
regarding a proposal to appoint a Reception Cpmmitteecin 
connection with the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to Lahore in November next. The general filing was that 
it was desirable to appoint a Reception Committee, but that 
it was useless to take any steps to appoint such a coinmitte® 
at this time of the year. Mr. Younghusband has since been 
hi commtmication with the Punjab Government on the subject, 
and it has been decided to convene a public meeting as early 
in October as is consistent with the presence of a fair number 
of representatives of ILabore society and to appoint a Recep¬ 
tion Committee. In the meantime a small number of gent-le- 
men, representatives of the official and non-official comnixmity, 
■fcoth European and native, have been asked to form a small 
sub-cottimittce in order to work out a scheme of street decor¬ 
ations ^d illuminations and an estimate of its Cost, and to 
obtain other information which will be of interest to the public 
and of use to the Reception Committee, 

Madras ifatf.—A public meeting was held in the Corona¬ 
tion'"Hall, Wandiwash, oh the 28th instant. Mr. R. Nn^M- 
nhdram Iyer, B.A,, B.L., Divisional Officer, presided. The 
object of the meeting, as explained by him, was two-fold, one 
was to collect subscriptions towards helping the Histrict Mem- 
Crial at Vellore to j^rpetuate the visit'‘6f Their Royal High¬ 
nesses to Madras and one to send money to the Genetal Bund 
in Madras. Two liste were opened for this purjwso anda sum 
of Ps. lot was subscribed on the spot, A Committee, with the 
local Union Chairman as President, was formed to collect sub¬ 
scriptions. , ‘ 


Times of /wdic.—At the monthly mating of the 
Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay, yesterday, the principal matter on 
the agenda was in reference to the forthcoming visit of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 

The following letter, dated 26th July, from the Hon. Mr. 
S. W. Edgerley, in reply to one from the Hon. Mr. Justice 
B. Tyebjee, was read :—- 

Dear Mr. Tyebjee,—In reply to your letter of the 22iid July 
1906, regarding tiie desire of the Anjuman-i-Islam of Bom¬ 
bay to present an address of welcome to TIieir Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales on the occasion of their arrival 
in &>inbay, and the request that Xheir Royal Highnesses may 
honour tire Anjuman Schools writh a visit, I am directed to say 
that His Excellency the Governor regrets that the programme of 
Their Royal Highnesses is already over full, and that it has 
been necessary to decide that His Royal Highness will receive 
addresses only from the legally constituted representatives of the 
city; that is, the Corporation. I am, therefore, to express His 
Excellency’s great regret that he is unable to further the loyal 
wishes of the Anjuman. 

The letter was recorded. 

Mr. Haji Yushuf Ismail proposed that in honour of the 
auspicious arrival in Bombay of . Their Royal Highnes^ the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Bombay Anjuman-i-Islam 
premises be splendidly illuminated. There was some differ¬ 
ence of opinion in the meeting on this point and some gentle- 
ipen held that the proposal was likely to come in antagonism 
with the general meeting of Mahotnedans to be called. Mr.. 
Haji Ynshuf thereupon withdrew his proposition. 

31st Atoost 1905. 

Practical TcocAct.— -It is just thirty years ago that Ki^ 
Edward, then Prince qf Wales, visited that great portion of 
the Empire over which fee now rul^, and to-day his son ia 
making a still more extended tour m India. It may be 
therefore, before we describe the scenes^ and incident® of th® 
present visit, to aak why these ^yal visits should made. 
In the first place, we mupt remember that Inffia forms po 
inconsiderable part of our Empire. Its area is one-seventh 
of the total area of the Empire, but its j^pnlation includes 
three-quarters of all those who Uve beneath the British flag ; 
moreover, the British Government is , a greater power in Asia 
than it is in Rurope. The Prince, who will one day be at % 
head of the Empire, pay most fittingly lea^ by pemqnpt 
observation something of this great portion of it. . There ^ ^Isfo 
another Side to the matter: the natives of Tn<ha are goyerpt^ 
bv the officials sent to India, but they do ix^ have puoh 
opportunity of feeling or sliowing loyalty to an English ruler. 
The Viceroy, who may come for a few years, rule in ways 
frequently unappreciated, and then go away again, does not stand 
to toem in the place of a Sovereign to whom they feel alfogpnpe 
is due. W^e could scarcely expect that the great m^s of the 
native population would feel that devotion to an ’Enghsh ruler 
which the English feel to their Kong j but fhe visit of thePrmee 
has already called forth such a strong feelmg of personal loyalty 
and such an enthusiasm as was certainly not expeoted. This 
foeline is of great importance in making possible the good 
government of India, and fhe tour of the Prince thus has a 
meat and beneficial influence. 

Apart from any official aspects .pf their visit, the Prince 
and Princess will have a most interesting and valuable journey 
hi that country, because it contains ^euM so strange to 
Enttlfeh eyes and so infinitely varied. One writer who has spent 
many years in travelling throu^ all parts, of India 
refem to it as a continent, and that description has muefrtrath 
in it. Its area, iiicliiding the Native States under Britoh 
supremacy, is more than oae and ahalf million squafo miles—that 








ia* over thirty times the ^irea of Enghitid* or about that of »U 
. Europe- excluding Busaia, Its population ia about throe hun¬ 
dred mill ions---that is, nearly ten times the |x)piilation of 
England, or rather more than that of all Europe excluding 
Russia. 

Bub the contrasts both as regards country and j^ople which 
India has withm itself are greater and far more impr^sive 
than any which ban be found in Europe. All kinds of scenery, 
almost all types of ohm'atei and many different races of man¬ 
kind are represented in India. Let us. look at some of the 
more striking features of the countiy. The map shows that 
its northern boundmy is the Himalaya mountain range, a 
gigantif! mass which no European mountains can approach in size 
or grandeur. Wifh twice the average height of the Alps, it 
eiStends without a break for a distance equal to that from; 
the Bay of Biscay to the Black Sea. The peaks, gorges, wd 
glaciers of the Alps seem utterly insignificant beside those 
of the Hiinalaya-s. This range is flanked/on either side by 
more broken and lower mountains running south-wards, which 
are on a scale more like that of the Afe> and con tain passes 
which form “backdoors” d® 

■ The inward-facing elopes of these thr^ ' systems comprise 
great tracts of imountamous temtory:; the Indian 

Empire, and look do-wn upon .sfill>^'^t6r!tracts of fowdaiid. 
As tlie mountains of Europe oftei* no |!arallels to the ^moun-. 
tains of India, so the'lowlands of-Europe offer no'-p^allela' 
to those of the great, nlnioat semicirdulaf, area whi'oh'e^weops 
round from the Arabian Sea to-the'Bay r 'fhar, 

of the west is a typical hot, dry, 'anS^tiSy the 

Gangee'delta of the east'is a,Jhpti'ree1irfn^.swJiiJ^^ the 

country between embraces every variety 
and fertile fields. The. peniibsiilar‘^part'd^ ■'Tndi*'^ ^mrilnly'a 
tableland, rising^ from a fairly wirle-copsbaLnl4ln,-mHho-,0apt 
by a broken ofige of varying h(%pife';.,^ia plateau-fn- 

creased. in, eler'abioU^towaTdS'the-wefst^iand dfflihiriatas in tho- 
forest-clad Western Ghats.' Tliese mouhtpip^ reach , ft height ' 
of from 2,f)00 to 6,000 feot, and present .ftn rrfihroken front to 
. a narrow coastal piaip-, thus suggesting the “ brndiug-atairs ” 
from which their nameCH j 4« ’’ is_ bqken. \,I»: this'southern 
region again are found all types of country, . from bare-rocky 
; uplands to lowlands covered with deifse tropical'-vegetation, 
llie peoples of India vary no, jo4.^'|jBrdia suffoi-od 


from invasion-?ifter irlvasion till it Is'p^'S^ritable-Wnie^ as 
regards races, latiguageS), and rpIigiof^.','^er^-agM'tt'h Europe 
presents no contr^ts. so greftt ps rtpose jrith in a 

few square mjleU''j5f>thi3 lan3.^- Jhe\peoJil4 , 4ay be^divided 
int^ three' main .facial .diyisiqhs, Iwt epclt nijfy be .si^ 

divided again find a^ifi) mi,xm and 

blen^^ng, that jio mpp, can 'a(]eq 1 }<^^''jB^reEi 3 their present’ 
distribution. ye.t'it'is neceesaty Jor'USf,,,to'some, idea*jof 
these peoples, and how 'tifoy.. 4atue t‘o Tw-ffiting' side ly jade, 
or we shall npt -bo able.tp^'lirideretaud^^niahi^^.'pf the-©ftenbis of 
this .land./ '' ' 

La the wildest* part -op 'tUp'^hilIshind- jungies'jdf the 'centre 
of India are to .be found* deSeeadants * -’ i * 


of the .oldest 


west", heii’cc they are to lie found almost entirely imthe Deccan’ 
ftnd mainly m thq .south-western portion-of tlxe ..penimsub.. 


They 


have prqs^ed the Palk Strait 


tp .Cej^lon; 
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southern part of the island is mhabited by a rotaUy different 
I>eaple, the Singhalese , . ' 

The races who gi*adually displaced the Dj^vidiana in North^n, 
India are more akiii to the English— they are the Aryms. 
They first invaded tiie country about two thousand years 
B,G.,.bat wave after wave of conquest folio wed, and also 
gx*adiial{y the hot, enervating climate of India ulcered the appear-, , 
ande and character of these races, so that at the present time, 
they differ veiy much from the other Aryans v/ho have been 
settled in temperate regions, such as England, for thou.saiids 
of years. The Aryans form, the chief element of the people 
of the north-west part of the Deccan, the semiciroular plain of 
the Indus and Ganges, and the mountain distriots of the north¬ 
west. They amount to seventy-five per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion, and in general are the finest peoples of India in regard 
to appearance, phyaique, and mental characteristics, although 
wo must not here fall into the too oommon error of supposing 
these peoples to be alike throughD\it tftc oountry. The 
effeminato Bengali is proverbially contrasted with the stalwart 
Sikhs from the Funjal> and the warlike Kajputs from Rajputana. 
But 1:iiero is still another race, akin to the Chinese, which- 
is found in Burma and the hill couii tides between the Ganges’ 
and Thibet* This is the Mongolian raoe, but it oi^Ay includes 
about,; tluree per cent, of the popalation. p / V 

cfiffeiing nationalities have tfer opuntei^- 
part in th^wkleJy differing langimges. Tlierb are 
tongues spoketpm various parts^ and it is said that: aboc^^turty 

OL n.iiTi liA in bfi .if Bniflilvn.xr '’TKn 
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uihabitanta uiP,tho co<ap<ityj-these .Kolariau tiibcs, . aa . they 
are called, now' foi-m But a veify suljall ^orjatwl of the po;b«l-^tiou;‘ 

■ all-‘but a few remote.regioiia. 

IJaey Me rather Jowe^ in the^'^scafe of humanity Hiati; the 
• BrftrVimaiis,, who came next, bat v©ry-’"'loug afterwards, and 
now form about, one-fiftlt .if the total population. The 
lavidlalm are a baokwai'd race, smal] in stature-Mthoy-have • 
even^been, described as dwarfs—and tlmy .themselves have been ’ 
driven .before other racers who invaded India from the, north. 


Ohth&e ciui,be,i3eard in the bqi^T. of Bombay. '/.Fhe .t^ffe^baoes 
ia Miguage have beg one jSf the greatest lactom in prevent¬ 
ing the unity-of'the poopl^'; cqnimou action against iivvadera 
is prftcticallyKipipgssible. for-this reg^ion alone, and thd diffor- 
ences in reli^^i make aniojf atill -more difficult. 

'"The religions of India d-omot-oorreepond to the races, and 
they are as diffioulff to define and mark out upon a map. Perhaps 
the esmieit, wa5»-- tff undersfcind their distribution is tti look at 
their-'jiistory. , The earliest inhabitants'of the oountry had 
no religion worthy''of the name; but the xVryana, w-ho called 
themsoives Hindus, dovelopedf a religion which had several 
good features, but later became greatly .iorrupted. They 
hek\the belief that tlie souls of hving animal^ ftnd men passed 
at death into thd'bodies of other-animals or ni'«v according to 
the way in which the first life was-lived. Tlie sbuf of a good 
man would pass'into the body of "a. man .ot higher rank, and 
■ the soul of-a had-mfm hi to soiqe animal of a’fojv kind. 

Several centuries before Christ,'.-when/'tjris religion had 
Iiecome very degp.v(k;df^ a tea^er.:W-ho-'j?iis’afterwards called 
Budcilift taught' ika^i^e Hindu beliof^'and superstitions were 
- in raftny- instahq®^ wrong and horrible, and he showed in his 
.own life-a noble epmple of virtue, purity, and love. His 
followers, Avith thewid-oi a great king-^dro lived in the eastern 
part of the ^eaC.plmo,' ra§4e ,hi 3 'teachuig the basis of a 
religion whitfh spread over invfchJoLIntdia and tiienco to neigh¬ 
bouring countries, here'It is etllL very important. But the 
Buddhist reiigibri Atas ■'check:«}*^nd almost exterminated by a 
revival of Hinduisin, and fo-day in India Buddliism is found 
iilmo.st solely among the Mongolian race. The modem Hindu 
religion is, really a Iqose jnix^ire of degraded beliefs, supersti¬ 
tious, and sociid customs^Ckht^it is professed by three-quarters 
of.the people. ' . . 1 ' , 

The religion Avhich comes second to it in point of numbers 
is Mohammedanism. ■ This was introduced by the Arabian 
conquerors Asffio dame'into India a little Avhilo' before William 
I conquered England. Two great Avaves of iuvaSioa folIoAA-ed 
this, and a descendant of a conqueror from TarUry assumed the 
title of,the “GreatMogur’at Delhi when HomvVIllwaa Mir 
king. His sucee^rs ruled at Delhi till Queen Victoria Ixjcame 
Empress of India; but meanwhile separate states and kingdoms 
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had been formed in all parts of the ooimtry. Abo many of 
the Hindus had become more or less Mohammedan in 
religion, although they retained many of their old customs 
and ceremonies. 

Thus although there has often been bitter enmity and 
^ conflict between Mohammedan and Hindu, the social arrange¬ 
ment of “caste is almost tmiversal. The Hindus are divided 
into four great caste divisions; the Brahmins or priests, the 
warriors, the traders, and the labourers. These divisions 
are again subdivided, so that there are in all over thousand 
well-marked castes, as well as those unfortunate people who 
have no caste at aU, and are called Parialis. The Brahmins 
number some twenty millions, and form a priesthood which 
lives upon the workers, as a rule exerting a great and baleful 
influence, for they represent and perpetuate the worst features 
of Hinduism. Tlie warrior caste, as one might iipagine, includes 
Bomf of the finest specimens of manhood, for example, the 
Rajputs; but the days are gone when India was the happy 
hunting-ground of the soldier of fortune. The coming of the 
English has meant the pacification of the land, to the great 
advantage of most of the people, but there is little room, save 
in the native army, for the warrior. 

The trading caste, above all. Las benefited by the change* 
Tlie merchants have literally prospered and grown fat, for 
wealtli to a Hindu means the ability to gorge on sweetmeats 
and similar dainties. The money-lending community have 
caused a serious problem, for many of the lowest caste, the 
labourers, who are mostly agriculturists, are under their heel. 

The labourers form the large majority of the people of 
India, and exist in wretched poverty; misery is their lot, and 
starvation or fever is frequently their end. India is stated 
" to be the poorest country in the world, and indeed the average 
Income is something like thirty shillings a year. The mass 
of the people are patient, submissive, industrious in a quiet 
kind of ’iX^ay, and have no idea of improving their position or 
advancing in any direction. The caste system settles the 
trade of a man, and his sons and grandsons must follow the 
same calling. The caste distinctions are most strict, and to 
a Wescem mind quaint and even ridiculous. A man “loses 
caste ” if he eats with one of a lower caste, or has hb food cooked 
by or near one of a lower caste ; the food, too, must be of a 
certain kind—the flesh of cows or of pigs is forbidden. The 
Hindu must not touch an inferior, and touching the garments 
or coming in the shadow of an inferior is a very serious matter ; 
also, especially at festival times, coete-marks are painted 
on the forehead. The prohibitions, punishments, and cere¬ 
monies of the caste system seem endless and quite baffling 
in their complexity, as every European who has to deal with 
natives finds to bis cost. The government of the country is 
very difficult because of these strange featmes of native life, 
and it must l)e borne in mind that the Europeaits themselveB 
are “out caste*’ and unclean from the Hindu standpoint* 

Now to return to the subject of tho present tour: two more 
points are worthy of our attention before we follow the Prince 
through the country. We may ask: “ Why is this time of 
the year chosem for the visit ? ” The answer depends upon the 
great j>eculiarity of the climate of India—its monsoon 
character. In the summer, the land of India and the great 
landmass of Asia behind become very greatly heated} the weather 
is unbearably hot in the first place, and also currents of air 
from the ocean are set up, which bring to most parts very 
heavy rains. This would altogether spoil a visit, but tlie 
coming of the rains nevertheless gladdens the hearts of the people, 
for on this summer rainfall they depend for their barvegt. 
Soiaetimes these monsoon rains fail, and then we hear of 
terrible famines, for the country is almost entirely agricultural, 
4 and when harvests fail there is no other way in which the 


people can get a living. An Indian famine is a fearful thing, and 
when it occurs, although the English officials do their utmost to 
afford relief, the suffering and mortality can scarcely be realised 
by us in our more favoured land. 

During his tour tho Prince will see much that his father 
did not see thirty years ago. Railways have l^een so greatly 
extended that many places that could not then be visited 
can now be reached in enmfort; the boundaries of the land 
have been extended ; there are many other evidences of British 
rule which will be inspected, and as an instance we may 
mention the great irrigation works whereby land previously 
useless for lack of water has been rendered fruitful soil. 

As the presentation map shows, the Prince landed at Bombay, 
the Gate of India, and the meeting-place of East and West. 
This is the entry to India for most of the immigrants; the 
magnitude and convenience of the harbour can be seen from 
the plan of Bombay, and it must be added that it is the only 
good harbour for slapping on this part of the coast. The city 
is a babel of tongues and a kaleidoscope of strange features 
and strange liresses, which at times form a bewildering blaze 
of colour in the brilliant sunshine. Besides the sufficiently 
varied inhabitants of India, one here sees specimens of the 
races of all Asia, from Jews of Baghdad and fierce Afghan 
horse-dealer's from the west to the less common immigrants from 
the Malay region and China in the far east. The traffic 
of the streets is as varied; side by side are European carriages 
and Oriental palanquins, while carts drawn by bullocks with 
humps are obstacles to motor-cars and bicycles. 

The buildings present a similar contrast between Eastern 
and Western life. The railway station shown in the illustra¬ 
tion is certainly among the greatest and finest in tlie world. 
It Be(jni3 typical of the British occupation, for the I’ailway 
is one of the chief factors in that transformation of India which 
is in progress. The other great public buildings are similarly 
suggestive. Besides the Government buildings, there are the 
University buildings, for the wealthier natives must have 
their sons educated in Western style, and also the I^aw Court, 
for the people seem to delight in fitigatiorf, anil the native 
Bar is the refuge of the many educated natives who cannot 
obtain an appointment under the Government. The broad, 
imposing thoroughfares me worthy of any city in the world, 
but so close is East to West that in places one needs but to cross 
a street and one is in a part of the native town—one has gone 
at a step from England to India. Here the houses are often 
mere huts, with roofs of plaited leaves, and the twisting narrow 
streets are filthy and malodorous, packed close with humanity 
of all shades. “Teeming” and “swarming” seem the best 
adjectives to describe the population of the poorer native quar¬ 
ters. There is little privacy in the native life ; men sleep, 
dress, and wash in j)ublic, and, as the illustration shows, the 
barber plies his trod© in the street wherever he may find a 
customer. 

A very interesting feature of Bombay is the Pargi community, 
of Persian origin, who have settled mainly in Bomhp^y 
and have in many cases grown exceedingly wealthy. They 
have a distinctive dress, or if they hs^e adopted European 
clothes, at least retain their headgear, which has been described 
as “ a linoleum helmet, something between a Prussian 
grenadier’s and a flypaper man’s. ” The “ Towers, of Silence,” 
where they place their dead, arc on the extreme western coast; 
their position is sliown on the plarf of the town. On the top 
of the towers are platforms on which the bodies are plac^, to be 
eaten almost immediately by numbers of horrible vultures 
which are always waiting. 

The Parsis are frequently money-I^ders, and both they 
and other natives are owners of the big cotton mills which are 
now very numerous* The extreme wealth of such natives 










and the extreme poverty of the vast^ majority form ofte of 
the most striking” olsilttlrasts, of this raty of - contrasts; The 
wealthy native has his motor-car, and perhaj^ his Eui-opean 
chauffenr. JQideed in. several wajm he putting the EyTopean 
into on inferior’.position." You will see that Bombay is dh an 
island; the room for building is therefore limited, and further, 
much of the ground, especially in the northern part* of the 
island, is merely a roclaimed.'iuud-flat-. The wealthy bative 
now desires the higher .positions which surround the “ Back 
Bay,” and is ou&ting the Englishi]^ who usually depends 
only upon his rather meagre salwyj into the lower parts; The 
Eui’opeans are being crowded ino flats, which they rent firom 
the Parsis, and have even had to take to tents. 

The poorer native has a very miserable lot.. One of the 
things that horrifies the English visitor is the plague, which 
is now constantly with the people, and at this time of the year 
may carry off over one hundred victims each day. The plague 
mark is to be seen on a very great number of the ho^s: a 
circle with the date of the dread visit of Death painted in it. 

The rapid spread of the plague and the difficulty of combating 
it, are easily understood after a visit to some of the great 
tenement houses. These are storey upon storey high, unlike 
the houses elsewhere in India, again, because of the limited 
amount of suitable ground on the island. In spite of the efforts 
of the municipality, these rabbit warrens are a mass of snaall i 
dark rooms with earthen floors, where light and ventilation 
are considered of no account. 

This is an unpleaMnt picture, and one turns with relief 
to the brighter aspects of the city. The Prince’s visit came 
just upon the Festival of Lamps. All the town was then 
illuminated, every Hindu house having its light in honour of 
the goddess they commemorate. The temples were gaily lit 
up and lavishly decorated, the Mohammedans, Parsis, and 
Jews being in a minority who alone do not rejoice in the 
festivities. Such occasions have in the past frequently given ; 
rise to riots between the Hindus and the Mohammedans; but the ’ 
British rule, in this as in greater matters, has brought pe^e, 
and the native police and soldiers arO usually quite able to 
preserve order among a people who are naturally docile, save 
when their religious fanaticism Causes a rare outbreak.- 

United India and Native States. — The Bonibdy - Gazette 
publishes an amusing article in its issue of the 2fitb .instant- 
on the subject of “Princes and Privations.” But qte con¬ 
temporary deals exclusively •with the privations of those'Anglo- 
Indians who are conceraed with the cost of dress which they 
should wear on the occasion of the Royal visit. The\“ Gazette’• 
has nothing to say of the “ privations”'of toe Princes, of tlie 
Zamindars, and of the rest of the Indian comhiunities whp . 
are called upon to pay on aU conceivable ocoasions. Will .' 
toe “ Gazette '■ have toe patience' to revise ite'filep ,tq fiitd 
out how often during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty the Princes 
toe Zamindars and toe Merchants have b^^en, directly, and’ ih: 
directly forhed “to pay” by means of subscriptions' and 
otherwise? Does the “ Gazette ” claim access to the Foreign ■ 
Office files among 'itoioh are found copies of mandates for toe 
above “to pay”. The “privations” of the Anglo-Indian who 
is called upon to spend a fraction of the wealth he has amassed 
in this country are only nominal when compared with the 
torture, physical and mental, to which Indians should submit 
themselves, firstly to mskke on exhibition of their loyalty and' 
secondly to escape the frowns of official magnates. 

Tlie Civil and Military Station of Bangalore finds it very 
hard to pay for the shows which are to be got up on the occa¬ 
sion of toe Prince of Wales’s visit to that station. The highest 
suras promised are Rs. 300 and come from two well known 
philanthropbists, both of whojm belong to toe titled class of the 
.Indian communities. But toe total subscriptions promised, j 


inoluding the small sums of one rupee, do not exceed Rs. 2,500. 

It is a great mistake to influence the poorer classes of people 
to pay, for to them toe small sum of one rupee is of great va,lue. 

I,t is just-possible they might wish to deny themselves minor 
comforts to be able to Join in a “loyal” demonstration; but 
toe authorities responsible for the oolleotion must have the^ 
foresight to fix toe minimum high enough so as to exclude 
from toe extravagant performance people of hraited means 

Isf SBPTEMBEa 1905. 

Freeman^s Journal and National Press .—There is a grow¬ 
ing doubt whether the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to India' will take place this year. Already toe programme 
of toe tour has had to be curtailed considerably owing to the 
outbreak of famine in certain districts, and there is grave fear 
whether its slrreed to toe other provinces will not necessitate 
an abandonment of the tour altogether. It is pretty well 
known that'should this happen toe Royal visitors will not 
bo inconsolably' disappointed.. Neither of them is particular¬ 
ly keen on the tw|), especially the Ih-inceas, who naturally 
dislikes toe idea-of so long Jin absence from her children, and 
for whom the loirig joqmeys and wearisome ceremonies can. 
have but small atteaction. It a said that only for the King’s 
strong desire in the matter Their Royal Highnesses would 
decline to go at all, but it is known that King Edward set much 
store on the visit, and of course Ixis wish is law on such matters. 

At present the preparations for the trip are being proceeded 
with On toe umderstonding that they will start in October, but 
it will be ne surprise if orders are received any day postponing 
the visit until next year. 

Madras MaU.-^A correspondent informs us that Mr. Naina 
Pillay Marakayar of Mutoupet, Tanjore District, a rich mer¬ 
chant and landholder, who has made a fortune in the coal 
trade in Ceylon, has come forward with a princely offer of Rs. 10 
lakh worth of property for the founding of a Mitoammadan 
College in South India on the lines of toe Muhammadan College 
at Aligarh and the Hindu College at Benares. Taking advan¬ 
tage of toe approaching visit of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, he proposes to name his College “The Prince of Wales 
I^aqiiah College.” The donor proposes that the College 
should be located at Mutoupet. Our correspondent continues:— 
“Though.toe beginning will be a small one, arrangementa 
in due com'se be made to accommodate 600 boarders. It 
is also imder contemplation to build lodgings for gentlemen 
who might wish to live at this educational centre for the bene¬ 
fit of themselves, their wards or the College. In the proposed 
College, toe second language will be Arabic, for wliich the 
Lubbais and Moplahs, who form the bulk of the South India 
Muhanunadans, have a great aptitude. It is under contei^la- 
tion to get a Sheikh from Egypt to take charge of the instruc¬ 
tion in Arabic, Elementary instruction -will also be given in 
toe vernaculars of South India. A European will, of course, 
be at toe head of the English aide of the College. AU commu¬ 
nications giving advice or making suggestions with reference 
to toe proposed College should be adtoessed to the donor at 
Mutoupet, or to the Deputy Collector of Mannargudi, Mir 
Sultan Mohideen Sahib Bahadur, to whom the College move¬ 
ment owes not only its inception but also its further develop¬ 
ment.” 

2nd Septembbk 1905. 

Daily Esepress .—In the course of next week H. M. S. Uenoum, 
a powerfully armed battleship, will emerge from the dock 3 rard 
at Portsmouth as a palatial and luxm'iously equipped yacht. 

The transformed Renown is intended for toe use of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on their voyage to India. 

The vessel has always had the reputation of being one of 
toe most comfortable battleships aflosat, and no very 
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extensive alterations, which would be likely to interfere 
with the future career of the ship in the Navy, have been 
made. 

All the structural work involved in the transformation 
is now complete, and the task of decorating is proeeedihg. 

• The whole of the after-part of the ship, usually occupied 
by the Admiral, has been set apart for the accommodation of the 
Royal voyagers, and Ihe officers have, in many cases, had to 
give up their cabins to the Royal suite. The oflBcers have 
found acconamodation in the casemates, from which the 6-in. 
guns have been removed. 

The dining-room prepared for tire Prince and Princess 
and their suite extends from one side of the ship to the other 
and is being furnished in hght oak. The drawing-room—a 
magnificent apartment adjoining—is adorned in ivory and 
gold. 

A door in the after-wall gives access to the stem walk, a 
delightfully cool spot in tropical seas. 

The Prince’s suite of rooms are near the dining-room, and 
consist of a bed-room, dressing-room, bath-room, etc,, with a 
i-oom adjoining for his valet. The apartments are comfortably 
but plainly furnished. Pour rooms have been set apart for 
Per Royal hfighness on the starboard side of the upper deck. 

The Admiral’s kitchen has undergone considerable altera¬ 
tion, and an electric bakery has been added for the prepara¬ 
tion of dainty confections for the Royal table. A model laundry 
has also been provided. 

The Renown is painted china white, and special awnings 
forward and aft have been provided as a protection against the 
hot sun of the Eastern seas. 

Lady's P-kiorial. —The Princess of Wales, before leaving 
for Scotland, spent a day or two in London. While at Marl¬ 
borough House Her Royal Highness received Prince Mohamed 
Ali Khan (Persian Minister), who presented her with the Per¬ 
sian Order %i the Sun, by direction of the Shah of Persia. The 
Prince sent several motor cars to Ahergeldie, and the Princess 
has used them a great deal. The battleship Renown will in a 
few days be out of dock bands, the extensive alterations com¬ 
pleted. She will then undergo trials, and will go to Genoa, 
ready to eiukark the Prince and Princess of Wales on the 8lh 
of next month. Captain the Hon’ble Hugh Tyrwhitt is to 
command the ship. He is now private secretaiy to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and a partioulary smart officer. 

lUvMrated London JVem.—Tbe Inffian mail brings with it 
accounts of certain provisional arrangementa already made in 
connection with the fortlicoming tour of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. Their Royal Highnesses are expected to arrive at 
Jjahore on the afternoon of Ndvember 28th, and will drive by 
way of the Port and the Anarkali Gardens to Government 
House, where a State dinner will be given in the evening. After 
this the Prince will receive the Punjab dnrbaris. The three 
following days will bo devoted to ceremonial visits from the 
Jhinjab Chiefs, an inspection of the Ihifferin Hospital, a small 
dinner-party, and a ride to the Shalimar Gardens, return vmits 
to the Punjab Chiefs, a purdah party, a visit to the Aitchison 
Ctiiefs* College, another State dinner, a ball at Montgomery 
HaU, an inspection of the Port, and a garden-party. In the 
evening of December 1st the Royal visitors will start for Peshawar. 
Amritsar will be reached on December 6th, Rangoon on January 

13th, Mandalay on January 16th and Prome on January 2l8t. 

Southern Weeldy News. —The approaching tour of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in India is already arousing con¬ 
siderable interest throughout the Empire. As yet the programme 
has not been definitely settled, but according to pressent ar¬ 
rangements the Royal party will reach Lahore on ’Puesday, 
28th November. Following * the official reception, the people 
will be afforded a firs^ general vievr of the Royal cavalcade, and 


the Punjab Chiefs and durbaris will then greet Their Royal 
Highnesses. The day’s rejoicings will conclude with a State 
dinner, and on the morrow the Heir-Apparent is to receive 
ceremonial visits with full honours from the Punjab Chiefs. 
The Prince of Wales wiil devote the next day to returning 
ceremonial visits, attending a purdah party, and other engage 
n>ents, finishing with a grand ball in the evening. A visit to 
the Port is planned for the 1st December, and in Hie afternoon 
of the same day the Prince and Princess leave for Peshawar. 
Thence Their Royal Highnesses will travel to Jammu and 
Amritsar. Continuing the tour, the Royal party will journey 
to Burma, the visit there extending from 13th to 21st January. 
It is feared in some circles that owing to the distress in India 
the projected tour may be seriously deranged. 

4th September 1906. 

Daily Mail. —Very shortly there •w'ill be a Royal inspection 
of the battleship Renown, which is to carry the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to India. 

Contrary to the general belief, very little is being spent in 
preparing the ship for her Royal passengers. Even the present 
furniture is to remain in the principal rooms. It is handsome 
furniture, made of mahogany, and skilfully carved. Sir John 
Fisher put it into the ship when he chose her, a spick and span 
new vessel, as his fiag-ship on the North America and West 
Indies station, and there it has remained ever since. 

Waring’s are furnishing the Royal cabins upon a simple 
but very tasteful plan. Most of the ship’s officers have been 
moved out of their cabins, these being required for members 
of the Royal suite." As a consequence the 6-mch guns of the 
vessel have had to be lifted out, an d in the casemates 
thus left vacant the ship’s officers will sleep during the voyage. 

The Royal apartments are separated from the remainder 
of the ship by a bulkhead. For the PiTncoss a sleeping-cabin 
and sitting-room have been made on the upper deck. A 
covered canvas way runs from there to the gangway leading 
to the State rooms on the half-deck. The sleeping cabins bf 
the Prince and his personal attendants are situated upon the 
quarter-deck. 

A tour of appalling extent is being industriously arranged 
by the local authorities in India for Their Royal Highnesses, 
writes our Simla correspondent. 

Every hour is being provided for. The menu for each meal 
on every day during the three months’ tour is being carefully 
considered. Not a detail, from the texture of the sheets to the 
size of the serviettes, is to be forgotten. 

It is rumoured that Lord C«rzon- tnay remain in India 
until March, in order to entertain the Prince of Wales. 

Englishman. —The train that is to have the honour of 
carrying the Prince of Wales over the East Indian Railway is 
undergoing continual trials to make it fit down to the smaUesfc 
nut and screw. The Railway officials are taking no end of 
pains with it, and if the Prince appears to scheduled time, he 
will have perhaps the most perfectly appointed conveyance 
the world has ever seen. If he delays, .jjiowevor, the engine 
and carriages stand a fair chance of being worn out by continual 
work on trial trips. 

Indian Daily News.- The Bombayites are nothing if not 
practical, declares the Indian Mirror. Trust them to combine 
profit, pleasure, and even loyalty and duty. Whilst most of 
the money to be raised in Calcutta for the entertainment of 
the Prince and Princess of Wal^i will be spent for purposes 
of show, the bulk of the money raised in the same connection 
in Bombay will he spent for purposes of permanent utility 
and profits. The Bombay Corporation has voted two-and-a- 
half lakhs of rupees for the building of a Museum in comme- 
Qioration of the coming Royal visit, and Rs. 60,000 for festivities 
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in honour of the illuatrious gueste. “Iliia is as it should be, 
and the example of Bombay ought to be followed elsewhere. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Jtfercury.—Pespite the suggestions 
Of some Tory papers the Prince of Wales appears to haw the 
courage to face India in her present distressful condition. 
The fitting of the battleship Renown which is to carry the 
Prince and Princess, is nearly completed, and there is shortly 
to be an inspection of the vessel. The Renoxon was Sir John 
Fisher’s flagship on thie North American and West Indies 
station, and she is so excellently fitted that comparatively 
little is being spent in preparing her for the Royal passengers. 
Waring’s are furnishing the Royal cabins, which are sepM- 
ated by a bulkhead from the remainder of the ship. Special 
provision is being made for a body of newspaper coiTespou- 
dents, who will accompany the Prince on his tour. 

Madras MaiL—laMew of the lateness of the date by which 
it would be possible for Lord Minto to arrive in India and un¬ 
dertake the extensive hospitalities connected with the recep¬ 
tion of Their Royal .Highnesses the prince and Princess of 
Wales, the question begins to be asked as to whether it would 
not he beat for Lord Curzon, after all, to remain on in India 
until next March. Lord Minto is not a man of large private 
means, and to have to begin his tenure by such heavy ex- 
jjenditure as the reception of Royalty involves can hardly 
commend itself to him especially in a country of so many 
forms and ceremonies with which he is unacquainted. 
On the other hand, Lord Curzon has ample means and is not 
under the disadvantage of personal unacquaintance with 
the Indian Princes who will assemble to welcome the Heir to 
the British Throne. The only reason which could he urged 
as a serious one against Lord Curzon’a extension of tenure for 
the few months of the coming cold season would be that of 
the delay which such an arrangement would he likely to 
cause in the introduction of Lord Kitchener’s Militery 
Reorganisation arrangements. The scheme has already been 
80 long buDg up by the unfortunate differences which have 
arisen over it, however, that there is now no possibility of 
bringing it into force in time for the coming cold weather. 
In fact, we understand that it will not now be introduced 
before next April Under those circumstances, an extension for 
Lord Curzon until next March w^ould make very little difference. 
Certaiuly, the most natural arrangement would seem to be 
for the Home Government to invite Lord Curzon to remain' 
on in India until next March ; and rumour already has it that 
this is likely to bo the case. 

Rangoon Gazette .—At a meeting of the office-bearers of 
the Prince of Wales’ Reception Committee held at the Town 
Hall it was decided to suggest the following programme in 
connection tfith the reception and entertainment of Their 
Royal Highnesses:—(a) To receive Their Royal Highnesses 
in a pandal to be erected on Barr Street between the Strand 
Rood and the river and there to present an address and casket. 
(6) Their Royal Highnesses to drive to Government House 
from the reception pandcU by the following routeStrand 
Road, Pha 3 rre Street, Merchant Street, Strand Road, Latter 
Street, Dalhousio Street, Godwin Road, .Halpin Road and 
Leeds Road, (c) In Godwin Road, north of the Railways, 
a ouhh pandal to he erected, both sides of the road to be 
occupied by the school children qf Rangoon (between 16,000 
apd 17,000). A school girl to present Her Royal Highness 
with a boquet; a school boy to present some article of Burmese 
work, (d) On Monday morning the Victoria Memorial 
Park to be opened by His Royal Highnos.s. (e) On Monday 
night the Royal lakes to be illuminated. Their Royal High¬ 
nesses to proceed byway of Athlone Road, Lake Road, Lake 
Avenue, Switchback Ro^, Park Road, Dalhousie Park to the 
Pavilion. If it can be arranged, Thoir Roiyal Highnesses on 


leaving Athlone Road to diive for a short distance along the 
- barrack biU to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the Royal Lakes. 
Their Royal Highnesses will be received, and will be conducted 
to the pavilion, where Her Royal Highness will be presented 
with on album of views of Rangoon. Their Royal BUghnessi^ 
will then embark on a karaweik barge and will be towed by 
Burmese racing canoes about and across the Lake to the Pro- 
rnontory where the members of the Boat Club •will be “At Home.” 
Their Royal Highnesses’ departure to be from near the Boat 
Club by I.ake Road, the Victoria Memorial Park, Victoria 
Avenue, Soolay Pagoda Road railway overbridge to the Phayre 
Street Station. It was decided that on the night of the illu¬ 
mination of the Lakes only members of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee and their families shall be allowed at the pavilion. It 
was recommended that the Arrival Sub-Committee superintend 
the issue of tickets to the reception pandal. 

At a meeting of the J^inance Sub-(^mmittee, the Finance 
Sub-Committee allotted the following sums to Sub-Commit¬ 
tees:—Arrival Sub-CommitteeRs. 6,000, Address Sub-Committee 
Rs, 6,000, Streets Decoration Sub-Committee Rs. 7,600, Il¬ 
lumination Sub-Committee Rs. 25,000, Entertainment Sub¬ 
committee Rs. 6,000, General Expenses Rs. 2,500. Total 
Rs. 52,000. * 

5th Sbptkmbke 1906. 

Times of India .—Considerable apprehension has existed 
of late regarding the posaible.effeot of the partial faUure of the 
monsoon upon the approaching Royal tour in India. We believe, 
however, that it is now >prdctically certain that such failure 
of the rain as has occurred will not make it necessary to con¬ 
sider the desirability of the postponement of the tour. The 
majority of the places to to visited by Their Royal High - 
nesses have either not been affected as all, or in any case not 
gravely. It is now beyond question that there will be no 
famine in the Punjab, as the supplies of foil! there are 
believed to be ample. Moreover, there is still time for good rain 
to arrive and greatly change the aspect of affairs in the worst 
districts; and it is interesting to note in this connection that 
the native population firmly believe that before this month is 
dht a large quantity of rain will have fallen. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that there may be minor changes in the pregi-amme of 
the tour, if distress gets acoute in rainless places. It is also 
highly probable that the Delhi mauceu'vres will be abandoned 
or transferred to sdme other districts. But it may be taken 
as beyond question now that the Royal tour will take place. 

6Ta Skwkmbee 1903. 

Indian Daily News .—^The following address of weloome, 
to bo approved by the Commissioners this afternoon, will be 
presented by the Corporation on the occasion of the visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to Calcutta in December next 

May it please Your^Royal Highnesses,—We, the Chairman 
and Commissioners of the Corporation of Calcutta, on behalf of 
the inhabitants of this oity, beg leave to approach Your 
Royal Highnesses with a moat respectful, loyal and heartfelt 
welcome on this joyous occasion of the visit of Your Royal 
Highnesses to the metropoEs of this great dependency of the 
British Crown, and to express to Your Royal Highnesses, and 
through Your Royal Highnesses, to our beloved King and 
Emperor, our aUe^anoe and devotion to His Most Gracious 
Majesty’s person and throne. 

2. This is the second occasion upon which the Heir to the 
Throne has honoured India with his presence, and the univer¬ 
sal rejoicing with which our present King-Emperor, ,, then 
Prince of Wales, was greeted ^ year.'i ago still Eves in the 
hearts of the people of this city. The present occasion is still 
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further memorable, inasmuch as this is the first visit of a 
Princess of Wales to Calcutta. 

3. This visit of Your Royal Highnesses while strengthening 
and cementing the bonds of loyalty and attachment which 
have ever bound the people of India to their Sovereign, 
awakens associations connected with the many mighty and 
ancient d^imasties of this vast .Empire now so happily centred 
in the Imperial Throne of England, and afiords us an additional 
pledge of His Majesty the King-Emperor’s increasing interest 
in the welfare and advancement of his Indian subjects. 

4. Calcutta is proud to be reckoned the second city in the 
BritishEmpire, and Your Royal Highnesses will find here abun¬ 
dant indications of the prosperity and contentment wh ich every¬ 
where follow on British rule. The continued moral and mate¬ 
rial progress, not only of Calcutta but of all India as evidenced 
by the numerous works of public utility, the growth and deve- 
lopment of trade, commerce and industries and the spread of 
education is a lasting testimony to the fostering care for the 
Indian people which is the guiding principle of His Majesty’s 
rule. 

In conclusion we would respectfully express our hope, 
that Your Royal Highnesses may enjoy to the full the inter¬ 
esting tour om which you have embarked and that at its ter¬ 
mination you may bear away pleasing recollections of India 
and its people. 

Madras ilfoii.—-His Highness the Maharaja has adopted 
the suggestion of Sir P. N. Krishna Murti, Dewan of Mysore, 
that an Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition should be 
held at Mysore on the occasion of the coming Royal visit 
to the Capital. 

In connection with a meeting of promineut Hindus and 
Muhammadans which was held lately with the object of devising 
means for improving the sanitation of the station in view of 
the visit of Their Royal Bjghnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, a Cbmmittee meeting has been held. Rai Bahadur 
A . Maigun Ladeva Moodelliar has been appointed to act as 
Secretary, and a further meeting will be held shortly. Active 
measures will then be arranged to bo taken by the Hindu 
and Muhammadan Municipal Commissioners in their respective 
divisions,, and in the meanwhile the people themselves will 
be urged to undergo inoculation, and all other possible means 
will be taken to keep the plague down this year. Appearances 
so far would seem to show that the scourge will not be so bad 
this year and, if early measures are takenf success should be 
assured. 

Pioneer .—Sums totalling Rs. 62,000 have been allotted by 
various sub-committees for the reception of Their Royal 
Hi^nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales at Rangoon in 
January next. Their Royal Highnesses will be received in a 
fondal to be erected in Barr Street, where they will be presented 
wi^ an address and casket. Their Royal Highnesses will then 
drive to Government House. In Godwin Rmd, north of the 
railway, a double patufid will be erected on both sides of the road 
to be occupied by the school children of Rangoon—^between 
16,000and 17,000. On Monday morning, the Ist January, the 
Victoria MemorialPark wiU be opened by His Royal Highness. 
In evening the Royal Lak^ will be illuminated. At the 
pavilion of the Royal Lakes Her Royal Highness will he 
present<^ with an album of views of Rangoon. The Prince 
and Princess will then embark on a Karaweih barge and be 
towed across to the promontary by Burmese racing canoes, 
where the members of the Boat Club will be “At Home.’’ 

7th Sbptbmbxb 1905. 

Jiady Afaii.--Per8i8tont rumours have been published 
to the effect that the tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales 


is likely to be either abandoned or postponed. We are 
able to state that there is absolutely no foundation for these 
reports in some of our contemporaries. There is no probability 
that the arrangements which were made early in the year will 
be varied. 

Although scarcity has appeared in some parts 6£ India, 
nowhere has it reached the stage which is known officially as 
‘‘ famine”. Communications which have passed between the 
Indian and Home Governments indicated that extreme -scarcity 
is not probable, and in any events the improved railway systems 
in the peninsula, enabling the abundance of one district to 
supply the lack in another, and the organisation of relief for any 
emergency, render it certain that even famine in any particular 
section would not necessitate a postponement of the tour. In the 
almost impossible event of a universal scarcity in India the 
position would be very different. 

There are no grounds for the repeated statements which have 
appeared that the Prince and Princess will extend their tour 
so as to visit the Court of the Mikado. There are obvious reasons 
why at present Their Royal Highnesses will not go further than 
India. The journey is undertaken wholly and solely so that 
His Majesty may be represented in our vast Eastern possessions 
by the Hear to the Throne. 

Leicester Poat.^Information received to-day deepens the 
gravity of the reports from India as to the extent of the 
famine. I mentioned a fortnight ago that the question 
whether, after all, the visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales should take place in the circumstances was under 
consideration. Correspondents in India have exorcised great 
reticence, and it has been the business of the India Office 
to repudiate,; as it might have a depressing effect on the 
tour. Now, however, it seems to be almost certain that a 
large part of the intended progress will be abandoned. The 
early hint I got of what was passing was, as I mentioned at the 
time, unofficial, but it came from a source not lightly to be dis¬ 
regarded. The Prince is, I tmderstand, keen on making the trip 
if it can be done to the good of the Empire, and I am inclined to 
think it will be proceeded with on a r^uoed scale. But much 
depends on the news of the next fortnight. 

United India and Native Staies .—A report from Simla says 
that there is a growing opinion there that if rain does not fall 
on an early date in the Bajputana districts certain modifica¬ 
tions in the proposed tour of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales will become necessary. In the event of the programme 
being considerably abridged to save the situation to some 
extent, the question arises if by this means the Royal party 
can derive the full measure of benefit they are expected to 
do from an expensive tour. 

Westem Daily Press .—It does not seem to be certain yet 
whether the projected tour of the Prince of Wales in India 
will be abandoned, but there is every reason to fear that it 
will have to be given up beoatrse of the prevalence of another 
of the famines which periodically call for the mefet energetic 
work on the part of the Indian Gvil Service. • 

Daily JS?a;prca«.—-H.M.S. Renown, in which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales are to journey to India, had her crew 
made up to the full complement yesterday, so that the men 
may assist in hurrying forward the preparation of the vessel. 

In a few days the Renown will leave for her commis¬ 
sioning steam trials, and, if satisfactoiy, she will retdm ,;at 
once to Portsmouth and begin to take in stores for the voyage. 

8th SirPTBMBEE 1906, 

Daily ifoif.—Some changes are announced in the forth¬ 
coming tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales in India. 
Ajmer, in Bajputana, has been definitely dropped from the 








Royal programme, and, although a visit may po^ibly be made 
to Udaipur, it is doubtful whether any stay will be made at 
the places originally fixed in Bajputaha, owing to the now 
almost inevitable famine. 

It is expected that it will be impossible to hold the Delhi 
manoeuvres consequent on the failure of the wells. The country 
north of Meerut has been examined as an alternative ground 
for the manoeuvres, hut was also found to be too parched. 

Further retision of the Royal programme has b<^n post¬ 
poned till September 16th, on the chance of rain falling in the 
meantime. 

H. M. battleship Renotort, which is to eonvey the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to India, was commissioned y^terday 
at Portsmouth by Commodore the Hon’bio H. Tyrwhitt. 

Times of /ndMi.—Every effort is being made in Bombay 
by the official committee to ensure that the illuminations in 
the city on the occasion of the visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales shall be as perfect 
as possible and with the loyal support, which, no doubt, will 
be forthcoming on the part of the public, there is every pros¬ 
pect that the result will eclipse anything that has ever 
been seen in Bombay. It has now been definitely fixed that 
the night for the grand illumination of the city shall be Tuesday, 
November 14th, and strong district committees have been 
appointed to co-operate with the public and endeavour to 
secure the illuminationt of every house on the selected route. 
It will be noticed from the list of streets thus named that 
nearly every thoroughfare in the Fort has been included whUe 
in the native tovn not one of the principal through streets 
has been omitted and it is hoped that every householder on 
the way will carry out his illuminations in a manner worthy 
of the great occasion. 

9th Sbptbmbee 1906. 

Times of India. —It is hoped here that the Royal visitors 
to Mysore will travel by motor cars in a train of seven from 
Bangalore to Mysore City (75 miles) and thence to the elephant 
khc.ddas {100 miles) there and back, or about 260 miles in all 
spread over a week. There is the Southern Mahratta line Of 
railway between Bangalore and Mysore City, but the Maharaja 
of Mysore has lately taken to doing the journey by motor car, 
as more convenient and comfortable and free from ceremonial 
departures and arrivals. They have four cars in the place now, 
one a 30-horse power tourin|| De Dion, and three more of the 
latest t 3 rpes have now been ordered, including a 26-horse power 
Ponhatd. Among the several oeromouies which the Prince 
of yV'alos is expected to perform in Mysore, will be the opening 
of ah industrial and agricnltural exhibition and the unveiling 
spf lib'e, Victoria Memorial Statue. 

. . llTH Sbpthmbbb 1905.’ 

Madras ^Mail. — A^rb^ oi the coming visit of Their Royal 
Highne^es the Prince Aod f^rincess of Wales to India, a short 
account of some notable pfrogreasos in Ancient India may be of 
more than ordinary interest., Ancient Hindu Kings left the task 
of administration almost entirely in the hands of their Brahmin 
^ Ministers and do not'iscom fo have troubled to acquaint them¬ 
selves with the real condition pf the people by travelling among 
.ttiem. The soj^rstition about the King’s evil eye, a belief 
that has survived even to this day, was, no doubt, the 
invention of counsellors who were anxious that Their 
Royal Masters should not go amongst their subjeota 
and learn firsthand how the Goyemmont was appreciated. 
Two kinds of Royal tours, however, seem to have been commonly 
undertaken in early India, mz., hunting expeditions and 
the Digvijaya ydiras pi-eoeding Sajasuya sacrifices. In the fomler 


the Kings necessarily travelled with only a very limited 
suite, and consequently these shikar expeditions convey but a 
faint idea of the pomp and circumstanoe of thoOrieiital monarch 
on tour. The Digvijaya was the conquest of hostile kingdoms 
that must be accomplished before a Sovereign could perform 
the Mdjasuya sacrifice, the highest ambition of a Sovereign, 
at which all the subject rulers were present and acknowledged’ 
their vassalage. Prominent among the Digvijayins mentioned 
in the legends are M^indhdta and Raghu, ancestors of Rama, 
and Pandu and his son, Ai juna, the last of whom is said to 
have penetrated into China and made the Celestial Kingdom 
feudatory. We read also in the Epics of Hindu Kings travelling 
to the Svayamvarams (Choice of Husband) instituted by 
prinoesises such as Sita, Draupadi, Damayanti and Indumati, 
to mention but a few. Royalties in Ancient India wore too 
indolent end easy-going to travel for travel’s sake. An 
amusing story is told of a certain Raja of Tanjoro who was, 
with considerable difficulty, prevailed upon to undertake a 
pilgriraage to Benares and who, on descending from the fifth 
floor of his palace to the first, asked his courtiers how much of 
the distance was yet to be covered f 

The Rdmdyana contains an elaborate description of perhaps 
the most notable of Royal tours in early India, ^very one who 
has any acquaintance with Indian literature knows the circum¬ 
stances which led to the banishment of R4ma to the forests for 
a period of fourteen years. Bharata, for whom Kaikeyi had 
obtained the throne of AyOdhya which rightfully belonged to his 
elder brother, the exiled prmce, was resolved to bring back Rima 
to the capital and prevail upon him to take the reins of govern¬ 
ment into his own hands. With tliis object in view, Bh.arata first 
sent out an army of workmen to clear a way through the 
forests in order to make his progress through them easy. 
Under the direction of able guides, there set out a host of men 
skilled in making tents, brave delvors of the ground, labourers 
who were expert in constructing canals and watercourses, car- 
makers, carpenters, cooks, and soldiers to keep guard over 
the roads as they were nitade. A beautiful highway was rapidly 
made, imeven places wore levelled, shady trees wore planted 
in desert places, bridges were thrown over rivens and streams 
Ijrherever necessary, and wells and reservoirs of water were dug 
in arid tracts On the night preceding the auspicious day 
that had been decided Upon for Bharata’s 'departure, several 
preliminaiy osremonies were performed and poets and musi¬ 
cians Sang the praises of the Prince. The next morning 
he assembled his Court and, promising to bring back tho right¬ 
ful ruler of Ayddhya, affectionately took leave of the noble and 
worthy personages gathered before him. - The Chiefs of the Ajrmy 
and Bharata’s principal adherents were commanded to follow in 
his train and the procession started. In its van went the priests 
and counsellors singing Vedic chants and invoking the kh^sing 
of the gods on the success of the mission. A thousand elephants 
duly consecrated and beautifully caparisoned and 6,000 chargers 
and chariots on which were mounted wai-riors armed with various 
weapons followed in the wake of Bharata’s splendid ear. 
The citizens of Ayodhya embracing each other frequently in the 
gladness of their hearts, brought up the rear; among them were 
representatives of all castes and callings, from merchants 
and nobles down to .shampooers. On his right wrist, a pratmira 
or triple string was tied, which ivas to bo removed after 
the completion of the journey. When the Royal prooeasion 
left the capital, which was resonant with the auspicious sound 
of conches, drums and horns, hundreds of prisoners were set at 
large. Every morning the vast army was notified by a peculiar 
system of signalling of the intended length of the day’s march. 
A big drum which could be heard furlongs off, was sounded, 
and if .six strokes were beaten, it meant that the progre^ that 
day was to be 6 bos or about fifteen miles ; if ten, the dUtaooe to 
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be traversed was 10 km or 25 iSiles, and so on. The daily march 
was usually 20 miles. The headmen of the villages through 
which passed the King and his train, supplied men and 
beasts with provisions. The leading citizens, with the oldest 
among them at their head, welcomed the King with presents 
of caskets containing, not addresses, but jaggery, curds and 
flow’ers. The hospitality shown him cost the King ratlier dear, 
for his return gifts consisted of large villages, each a field for 
a thousand ploughs. 

12th September 1905. 

Daily Express, London .—In spite of a hundred and fifty 
years of British rule, the mass of Indians continue to 
be entirely Indian in spirit, and the Indian ideal of a king or 
emperor differs in many respects from the British ideal. 
The elements that make a king’s popularity are far from being 
the same in India and Britain. The Indian people are eagerly 
looking forward to the Prince of Wales’ visit, and if during his 
tour in India he conforms to certain Indian practices, wliich 
in themselves are not in the least tmdignified but calculated »to 
please his Indian subjects, his popularity will be unbounded. 

His Boyal Highness is to visit Benares and some other 
places of Eindu pilgrimage. In these places the ancient 
temples will naturally be the chief objects that will interest 
liim. Hindus consider it a sacrilege to enter even the court¬ 
yard of a temple with shoes on, but some Anglo-Indian offi¬ 
cials wound the religious feelings of the people by disregarding 
this restriction. His Royal Highncfe is not likely to follow 
this Anglo-Indian practice. When he visits a temple, the 
whole place will be covered with red cloth, and there will be 
no very great inconvenience in walking barefooted. 

The Prince will be invited to dinner by several Maha¬ 
rajahs. It is the practice of Indians to provide English 
dinners for their European guests. But why should not the 
Prince be given sdme Indian viands ? Many an Indian dish is 
the delight of the Eurojjcan gourmand in India. 

A word from His Royal Highness hinting that it would 
please him to break the monotony of the English dinner-table 
by’ the Latroduotion of a few courses of purely Indian origin 
wiU be taken by his host as a high compliment and an honour 
^one not only to lum, but also to his country. 

There is a large and influential body of highly educated men 
in India who by the right of their intellectual superiority and 
moral worth are recognised as leaders of the people. They lead 
the public movements of the country, of both political and 
non-politiced character. These men are considered in India 
to the party in opposition and the Government the party 
in power. 

If the Prince were to invite representative members of 
this clfMis to a party during his stay in such capital towns as 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Lahore, and Lucknow and hear from 
them without, of course, expressing any opinions, what they have 
to say about the questions in which they are interested, His Royal 
Highness wo'-ild immensely increase the prestige of the Throne, 
and convince the Indian people that he has the liveliest 
interest in their wetfare. 

We are fully aware that the Pinoe is in England an active 
promoter of s chemes of public utility and we are eaimestly 
hoping that His Royal Highness will take the same interest 
in India, There are as yet no adequate arrangements either 
in India or in England for the special scientific education 
of Indians, and we are trusting that His Royal Highness, 
after returning home, may establish in London a society for 
the scientific and technical educaticri of Indian youths. The 
Prinre's return might then be followed by the voyage 
to England of a select baud, of brilliant Indian graduates 
for technical aad scientiiio education. 


The number of cities to be visited is not very numerous, 
and I would suggest that in bidding farewell to the citizens 
the Prince should, if possible, announce a present to the city. 
It should he something that would be beneficial to the inhabi¬ 
tants. .He may present one city with waterworks, another 
with an arts or technical school, a third with an asylum 
for lepers, the decision to be mode according to the special 
sore needs of a city. There would be discerned a true Indian 
kingly grace in such acts, which is sure to captivate the Indian 
heart. 

India is full of beggars, but in his progress through the 
streets of a city or town His Royal Highness will see few, for 
they are to be cleared of suph nuisance by the police. Yet he 
may by chance some time meet some of the cripples or the 
blind who live upon the charity of the charitable. It would be 
in accord with Indian ideas if Hia Royal Highness kept a sup¬ 
ply of Indian sovereigns for these unfortunates. A king, to 
be kingly in India, should give alms to the needy whenever 
they come in his presence. 

The climax of kingly grace would, however, be reached 
in a proclamation that might be issued in the name, of the 
Government of India on the eve of the Prince’s departure 
from India, announcing that in memory of the visit and at 
their gracious wish, remissions have been made in the land 
tax or salt tax, or any other tax that touches the pockets .of 
the majority of the Inffian people, 

European ladies in India are eager to accord a cordial wel¬ 
come to the Princess of Wales. It may not be known to Her 
Royal Highness that the same desire is shared by many Indian 
laffies. In Bombay there is already a movement started by 
Indian ladies to give a reception to Her Royal Highness in their 
own way. It is not certain if the officials will lend, their supjwrt 
to this proposal and offer every assistance to its accomplish¬ 
ment. A hint from the Princess that it would afford her 
particular gi’atification to respond to the invitation to reoep-a 
tions to be held by Indian ladies in her honour will effect al 1 
that is desirable in this respect. These receptions should be 
most interosting to Her Royal Highness, for the opportunity 
they must afford her to study the Indian woman. 

>“1116 Princess would also immensely please the Indians if 
she 'were able to bold in her residence, wffierever practicable, 
a special party for Indian ladies. Such a party can now 
bo expected to bo attended by many native ladies even in 
places where the rigours of the zenana have not yet been 
admittedly much relaxed, if the party is guaranteed to be abso¬ 
lutely safe from the approach of any male feet. 

There are in the large Indian towns schools and colleges 
both Government and private, for Indian girls. The Princess 
will doubtless visit them, and thus afford further proof of 
the interest we know she feels in the intellectual improvement 
of the wo^Btokind of India. 

Tho§e suggestions are made in all humility and loyalty. 
It is sometimes difficult for the Briton to understand the 
Indian point of view, and the success of the tour—^-a success 
we all desire—detiends so much on that understanding. 

13th September 1906. 

Civil and Military GtaseMe,—The latest weather rejjorte tend 
to show that all real anxiety regarding the Prince of Wales’s tour 
is now at an end. So far as Ajmerejis concerned the scarcity 
of fodder and grass may prevent any large gathering of Chiefs 
there, but the Royal visit to Udaipur may be looked upon 
as settled, and a few days should prove whether any doubt 
need be necessary as regards Bikanir and Jaipur. ' 

Liverfod Daily Post and Mercury .—The new, and not the 
retiring Govemor-Genetal, will receive the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on their arrival in India. The state of Lord CurzOn s 









health would, in any event, have rendered it difficult for him to 
take a leading part in the ceremonies and festivities that will 
attend the Royal viBit. Lord Curzon has for some time been 
unable to perform more than his strictly official and necessary 
duty, and I believe that it is a fact that some of his recent des¬ 
patches' have been written under considerable difficulties^ In 
these circumstances, it wiD fall to Lord Minto to take what may 
be called the direction of the Royal tour in India, He is himself 
a greater stranger to the country than the Prince of Wales, but 
he will, of course, be able to command an abundance of ex:i)ert 
advice and assistance. ^Hhether Lord Ourzon will leave Inclia 
before the arrival of the Prince is uncertain. It is usual for one 
Govoraor-Geneml to depart before the other arrives. It appears 
to be opposed to official theory, if not to etiquette, that a 
retiring Governor-General should directly hand over his duties 
to iiis successor and the probability is, therefore, that Lord 
Curzon will leave India before Lord Minto reaches Bombay. 
In any event, the new Gtovernor-General will be in office before 
the Royal visit begins and Lord Minto will be responsible for the 
arrangements connected with the tour of the Prince. There is, 
however, no doubt that the King is disappointed by the with¬ 
drawal of Lord Curzon from India at this particular time. 

NoWingham Daily Express .—News that rain has fallen in 
several parts of India has helped to relieve some of the fears that 
were entertained by those responsible for the Royal visit to India. 
We bear now of a fresh crop of statements as to altered arrailge- 
ments. As matters stsnd^ there is a programme containing 
certain items the fulfiJmeiit of which must depend upon local 
circumstancea. That was rmderstood from the first, and if the 
showers reported are followed by others of a sufficiently plentiful 
character, if thereby the prospects of the country are improved 
and the risk of famine removed, then the I'rinoe and Princess of 
Wales will travel more in India than would be advisable were the 
worst fears of suffering realised. At present the Reno%m is ready 
to leave Poitsmouth for Genoa on October 8th, accordiig to the 
original arrangements. The Prince and Piincess will travel over¬ 
land to the Italian port, and there go aboard the vessel that has 
been shorn of its armaments, and now looks more like a 
sumptuous yacht than a battleship. The attempts to cause 
sensation by reports that the tour is to be abandoned may be 
ignored, as also may the statement that the embarkation will 
be at Portsmouth. The Princess is not a sufficiently good sailor 
to face the Bay at this time of the year. 

Rangoon Oazette . —At a meeting of the Streets Decoration 
Sub-Committee Mr. M. Laurie, I.C.S., Chairman, explained 
thei arrangements suggested for the reception of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
the route by which it is proposed they should proceed from 
the Sule Pagoda Wharf to Government House which will 
beStrand Road, Phayre Street, Merchant Street, Strand 
Road, Latter Street, Dalhousie Street, Godw in Road, Halpin 
Road, Leeds Road. The following sections of the line of 
the route are allotted to the various communities for the ei’ection 
6 f arches and for decoration Strand Road, between Sale 
Pagoda Road and Barr Street, to the Je^vish community. (5) 
Strand Road, opposite the Custom Houses to the Indian Maho- 
medan community, (c) Merchant Street, between Sule Pagoda 
Road and 32nd Street, to the Hindu community, (d) Merchant 
Street, between 30th and 31st Streets, to the Persian commu¬ 
nity, (e) Merchant Street, between 27th and 29th Streofi?, to the 
Surrafee Bazaar Co. (/) Merchant Street, betW'Cen Edward 
Street and China Street, to the Marwari community, (g) Strand 
Road, beWeen China Street » and Latter Street, to the Chetty 
eommimity, (ft) Latter Street, bet^^^ Strand Road and Dal- 
housie Street, to the Pokein Chinese community, (t) Dalhousie 
Street, between Latter Street and Godwin Road, to the 
Canton Chinese community. (/) Godwin Road, between Canal 


Street and the hpoongyi kyoung^ to the Burm^ conrmunity. 
{k) Godwin Road opposite the hyoongyi kyoung, to the 
Rangoon Coliege. 

The Sub-Committee approved of the suggestion made for 
having a large double pandal on both sides of Godwin Rond, 
north of the railway, in which to accommodate the whole of ^ 
; the school children of Rangoon, who will there welcome Their 
Royal Highnesses and present offerings to them. 

As the Principal of the Rangoon College objects to the scholars 
in the College taking part in the reception to be given by eehool 
children, but asks that the students of the Rangoon College may 
be allowed to exeot a. pandal and arch on the line of the route to be 
taken by Their Royal Highnesses, the Sub-Committee directed 
that the Principal of the Rangoon College be infonned that there 
is no objection to the erection by the Rangoon College of m 
pandal and arch in Godwin Road opposite the hpooingyi kyoting 
and this portion of the line of route can be allotted to the 
Rangoon College for decoration, but it must be understood that 
whatever is undertaken and done by the Rangoon College will 
form no part of the I’eception for which the Reception Committee 
is responsible. 

It was decided to ask the residents of Phayre Street, 
between Strand Road md Merchant Street, to decorate that 
street, a similar request to be made to the residents of Merchant 
Street, between Phayre Street and Sule Pt^oda Road and 
other streets, where there are no arches. 

It was decided to ksk Government to decorate Government 
buildings along the line of route and, where ad\i8able, the 
Committee will decorate streets not otherwise decorated. 

The communities erecting arches are to be requested to 
submit plans of them to Mr. Foy, the Municipal Engineer. 

The Sub-Committee decided to ask the Finance Sub-Com¬ 
mittee to allot Rs. 15,000 for the expenses to be incurred by 
the Streets Decorations Sub-Committee. 

0 At a meeting the Address Sub-Committee inspected the 
designs for a casket to contain the address and discussed the 
matter with Mr. Coombes, representing Messrs, P. Orr and 
Sons. It was decided that another design, made in accordance 
with the wishes of the Sub-Committee, should bo submitted 
by Messrs. P. Orr and Sons as quickly as possible. The 
Chairman undertook to draft and circulate the address for 
the approval of the Sub-Committee. 

14th Sjsptbmbbh 1906. 

Englishman .—It had been practically settled that in the place 
of Ballabgarh there would be a large manoeuvre in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Attock between the 2nd and 8th of December, but the 
heavy rain received in the .Ptinjab brings new uncerbunty into 
the situation by making it possible that the original plan may be 
adhered to after all. 

Madras MaU ,—Sutecriptions do not seem to be coming in 
connection with the Royal visit quite so fast as they 
should. No doubt the festivities in the Mysore Capital are the 
Mysore Government’s own business and they may be most 
confidently trusted to do themselveB justice. But—the Civil 
and IVEIitary Stati<p —especially if 

So far^tho subscriptions amount to something under Rs. 3,000^ 
and as the matter was put to me this morning, “if that 
amount is to be spread over the whole of Bangalore it won’t go 
far.” Wlxilst quite aj^^eeing that the subscription list is one 
for spontaneous contribution, the above facts stand out, and it 
would not do for the “ City o’Beans to be w^anting In loyalty. 
And one other point may be added. Hod Baugaloj^^ not been 
a large military centre should we ever have got our present 
exoefient water-supply and other blessings ? I trow noL'’ 

News of Their .Royal Highnesses the Prince and 

Princess of ^WaJos will, we hear, arrive at Bombay on 






Novenilwr ©th in the .forenoon. vOn the same afternoon' ThcaiC 
Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Curzon, who wi]l,.-vv*b 
have reached Bombay a day or so'before them, will; go oii' 
board and meet Their Ilo>ai Highnessies. The Roj^^af party. 
will land at 5 P.M. and drive in procession by the same ix)ute as . 
the. King did in 1876 to Government House. During a stay of 
five days in Bombay, visits will, be recei ved from'Native Ohiefe, •• 
and (^ives will bd made to some of the outskirts. • ' 

Pioneer. The r^ent rain in RajJ)utana may. render 
unnecessary any material alteration in the dates, of th^ 
Royal tour so far as the principal Rajput States are concerned. 

Reception Oomthittees. at3angalore and- Mysore have- been 
appomted by the Govonunent of His Highness the Maharaja 
for making suitable arrangements in connection with the 
reception of Tljeir Royal Highnesses the 'Erince and Princess 
of Wales. 

Tin^s of India. Maconoohie, Private Secretary to His 
Highness the Maharaja'of Mysore; Colonel Jones, 'Miiitaty 
Secretary; Colonel Smyth, Senior Surgeon; Captairi Traill, 
Public tv orks; and Mr. Spafkes, Deputy Commissioner, left 
Mysore this morning for the elephant jungles fifty miles away to 
select a new site for the Royal Camp. When the Prince of Wales 
comes to Mj-sSre the site Used for many years for the Duke of 
Clarence 8 shikkar party and several Viceroys is to be abandoned 
in favour of a plot of elevated open ground eight mile.s nearer to 
Mysore, so that the party it^lf add the little army of coolies^ 
engaged in transport and eneircliEg and driving operations may 
not disturb the herds which are being w atched. 


15th September 1906. 

CioU and ^ilifary Oazette.-r-It is reported that the .Jind 
State has been asked for the loan of its famous tent, the dat-Qdal, 
in oonnectitm with the coming visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Lahore. The tent covers no, less than twenty-eight.bigahs of 
lai^, and its size will be certain to surprise and intorest the 
visitors from Home. When furnished it presents a most 
sumptuous appearance, and in all probability no.other Native 
State possesses a tent likd it, * 

En^lishwan.—rUhe next item of -business in the 'meet- 
ing of the Crjrporation of Calcutta, was to approve the 
following draft of the Address of Welcome to be presented tg 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prinpe and Princess td Wales on the 
occasion of their Visit to Calcutta in December 1905 “May it 
please Your Royal Highnesses,—We, the Chairman and Com- 
missioners of the Corporation of Calcutta on behalf of the inhabit¬ 
ants of this city, beg leave to apprPAch Your Royal- Highnesses, 
with a most respectful, loyal and heartfelt welcome on thm joyous ' 
occasion of the visit of Your Royaj Highnesses to the metropolis * 
of this great dependency of the British C'rown, and to express * 
to Your Royal Highnesses, and through Your Royal Highnesses , ; 
to our beloved King and Emperor, our allegiance and devotion ‘ 
to His Most Gracious Majesty’s person and Hihrone, (2) This 
is the second occasion upon which the Heir to the ^rone 
has honoured India with his presence and' tjm juniversal rejoic¬ 
ing with which our present King-Emperor, LKen Princ\of-Wales, 
WM greeted 30 years ago still lives in the lieaiH^ of the^people of 
this city. The present occasion is still further memorable, 
inasmuch as this the first visit of a Princeskof Wales to Calcutta. 
(3) This visit of Your Royal Highnesses, whiT^j^strefi^hening and 
cementing the bonds of loyalty and attachment which have 
ever bound the people of India to their Sovereign, awakens asso^ 
emtions connected with the many mighty and ancient dynasties of 
this vast Empire now so happi ly centred in the Imperial Throne of 
England, and aSords us an additional pledge of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor’s increasing interest in the welfare and advance- 


i- ment His Indian subjects. (4) Calcutta is proud to be 
vWc«Qnf< the second city in the British Empire, and Your. Royal 
.High^ses willed here abundant indications of the prosperity 
Jmd von'tontmentwhich overywhere follow on British rule. The 
confi^uod moral and material progress not only of Calcutta but 
of all India, as evidenced by the numerous works of public 

developmet of trade, commerce and 
mdustries and Tho^spread of education, is a lasting testimony to 
the fostering o^e for the Indian people which is the guiding 
principle of His Majesty’s rule. (6) In conclusion we would 
respectfully express our hope that Your Royal Highnesses may 
enjoy to the full the ufteresting tour on which you have embarked, 
and that at its .temhination you may bear away pleasing recollec¬ 
tions of India an<^ its peopie, 

■yhe Chairman mov^, that the draft of the address of welcome 
'ibe approved.^ . 

Moulvie Se^aj-nl-Jslam seconded the motion. 

Air. Cotton moved as an amendment that in 1 the words ‘ ‘ this 
joybus’’.be omitted and the word “the” be substituted, and that 
the 3rd paragraph 'thp words'“awakens associations eoimeoted 
wjth the many mighty and ancie'ht dynastic of this vast Empire 
now so happily epotred in-the Imperial. Throne of England 
and’ be omitted. 

■Mr. Bremfeld,"8aid the address was badly worded, and he 
moved that it be referred back to the Special Committee to be 
redrafted. . 

_ Dr. Hasidhbne Dutt suggested that in paragraph 4 the words 
.prosperity, and contentment’^ ,l>e omitted, and the word 
» “advancenient’’. substituted. 

. Mr. Apeaf remarked that it was not wise or feasible for them 
to make adterations here by amendments. If there was going to 
be any change, the matter ought to be properly considere<i, and 
it could n‘ot be so consider^ at a big meeting like this. He sup- 
ported Air. JBraunfeld’s proposal that the matter should go back 
to th^ Special Committee. ' • ' 

ML ^Braunfeld’s proposal that the addteas'h^ referred back to 
the'Special ^Cpmipittee _ to bA to-drafted was''Jben put and 
carried, it. being dwided that ABr. Braunfeld be^inviled to help 
the, SpeciarCommittee in re-dfafting the address. 

• 16th S-EFTEMBEB 1906.' * 

Civil and JliUitary'QdzeUe.—Oxi f%‘opcasiSn of the visit 
- of Their Royal Highnesses, the'l^rince'and Recess of Wales 
to' the Punjab and their jpameYhver the North-Western Rail¬ 
way system in November 1906 and March 1906, day decoration 
and night illumination on a grand-acale will take place at the 
Lahore station for which extensive preparations are in hand. 

Arrangements will also be made for day decorations and 
night illuminations at Peshawar, Jammu and Amritear sta- 
'tions, and for day decoration, at Bhatinda, Quetta and Karachi* 

, v Egyptu^ Gazette.—Before H.M.S. lienovm commences her ' 

' Voyage to India, it is expected that the King and Queen will pay r 
heir a visit, in order to inspect the arrangements made for the com*. 
foyt of the Prince and Princess of Wales during the voyage. All ^ 
things considered it is a matter for some r^ret that the Royal 
travellers will not make their start from Portsmouth, where a k 
real good send-off could have been managed, but the Princess of ' 
Wales has a great horror otthe Bay of Biscay, and therefore it has 
been decided that the Royal party shall cross to Genoa. The 
embarkation at the Italian port, however, will not be without 
ceremonial, for both an English and an Italian fleet will bo pre¬ 
sent to pay farewell honours. . 

Indian Daily News.— Om English news as often as not 
comes by way of America where they always know much more 
of the movements of Royalty than in England. The New York 
Herald, which is always far in advance of the English press has 
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itKt been giving an aecount of the arrangemonte made for lin¬ 
ing! the Prince of Wales’ chargers for his Indian tour. It is, 
says that enterprising journal, “ good form for the fp 

carry his own mounts with him, and so the necessity for their 
schooling is apparent. Three splendid horses m fact have gone to 
the Zoo for a three months’ education to accustom themselves 
to the sort of things they may meet in India. They mil by that 
time know by sight and sound and smell all the animals they 
arelikely to meet in India, and there will be no fear of their 
misbehaving on parade or marring the spectacle because an 
elephant or a tiger or a monkey comes along.” We are told that 
the same wa.s done 30 yearn ago, when King Edward came over 
here. There are, however, we are afraid, many surprises in store 
for these learned animals and many appalling sights and smells 
which they would not find in that beautiful and well-gardened 
place, the Zoo. The sight of a third-class Calcutta ticca with ten 
toside and eleven outside could not, we fancy, be got in London, 
and there is nothing in the Zoo to equalthe subtle smell of an 
Oriental City. Any educated animal who reflected about it for 
a moment would probably attribute it to the presence of some 
extraordinary animal like that Mr. Carnegie recently gave to 
the national History Museum, apd bolt for his life. To revert, 
however, it is not usual for elephants, tigers or even monkeys 
(at any rate on sticks) to be allowed on any ceremonial parade- 
even in savage and imcivilisod India. The horse, “ the friend of 
man,” wo are told by that excellent moralist “ Private Pagett ” 
is not such a thing, but quite the contrary, iii fact, “ an omicidal 
maniac with a nasty sarcaustic grin on his ugly mouth,” and so 
perhaps after all it is as well that the horses which Frfiioe Georgo 
of Wales is destined to ride should be put through all sorts of 

preliminary drill. , tt. . 

Sussex Daily Nem.—- The wardrobes for the Prince 
and Princess of Wales during their Indian tour are now lieing 
prepared. The finishing of Her Royal Highness’s costumes will 
be undertaken immediately after her return to Marlborough 
House. With the exception of a few silks of Lyons manu¬ 
facture, and some items of minor interest the materials 
employed are all of British origin, and the patterns adopted 
for travelling suits and costumes are those of the forth¬ 
coming summer trade at home. Tims His Royal Highness will 
make considerable use of ^ey check flannels, vandyke-brown 
cheviots, and similar material for lounge suits, and the Princess 
is also giving much atteution to natty greys, although navies and 
creams, in serges, cashmeres, and twills, are also being made up, 
more especially for daylight use on board during the voyage. 
Among the materials prepare*! for use on State occasions there 
are some which, while being of English origin, embody a strain 
of Oriental fancy. 

17th September 1905. 

Pioneer .—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has been 
pleased to accept a copy of The SUIeen East from the author, Mr. 
W C. Scott O’C'onnor. In acknowledging the work Sir Arthiu’ 
Bigge writes" I am desired to express to you His Royal 
Highness’ best thanks for this valuable worki the contents of 
which he feels sure will afford him much interesting informa¬ 
tion of that country which he looks forward to visiting with 
great pleasure.” 

18th Seftember 1906. 

Daily Express,'London .—It is now possible to give a general 
idea of the elaborate and magnificent sohemea that have been 
prepared for the reception of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
when they visit India at the end of autumn, writes the 
Exjpreas Lucknow correspondent. 

The ceremonies will resemble the wonderful receptions 


accorded to the Kings of the Hindu and Muhammailan periods 
more than modern pageants. The Prince of Wales will be a great 
figure, but all the resources at India’s command will be given to 
making the visit a tour of triumph for the Princess, for it is 
the first time in history that the Heir-Apparent to the Throne 
has visited India in the company of India’a future Empress. , 

In her honour, native ladies of the highest rank, who have 
never before left the sacred, precincts of the zenana, will oomo 
out to give her a personal welcome. « 

The Calcutta municipality have resolved to present Her Royal 
Highness with a diamond necklace ?worth £1,600. The native 
Indian ladies of Bombay will give her a massive silver album con¬ 
taining a selection of water-colour sketches depicting fourteen 
types of Indian women, accompanied by an address in six 
different languages. 

Mr.' David Sassoon, of Bombay, has given £7,600 for the erec¬ 
tion in that city of a statue of Her Royal Highness. 

The royal party will be received at Bombay by the Earl of 
Minto. That city will be given over absolutely to gaiety on Nov¬ 
ember 9th, for as well as being the date of arrival of the Prince 
and Princess, it is the King-Emperor’s birthday. 

The municipality have voted large sums for the presentation of 
addresses, decorations, pyrotechnic displays, feedftig the poor, 
and a dozen kindred objects. Even the ryot wiU have an opjtor- 
tunity of giving his mite towards the reception. 

A magnificent casket of carved ivory, which is being designed 
by the Vice-Principal of the School of Art, will contain t.he 
address which will be presented to the Prince and Princess. ’The 
Presidency will commemorate the visit by the erection of a public 
museum in whicb will be collected the archseolopcal, artistic, 
and industrial treasures for which Bombay is famed, and which 
are now scattered about in various towns. 

Towards this project the Bombay Government has given 
£22,500, and a similar sum has been subscribed by Mr. Currim- 
bhoy Ibrahim, a leading merchant. The laying of the foundation 
stone of this museum win be one of the principal functions of 
the visit. The Prince will also open the port’s new docks daring 
the stay. 

The Talukdara of Oudh aro contemplating a permanent me¬ 
morial to commemorate the visit. This will probably take tho 
shape of a medical college and institution, which is urgently 
needed in Lucknow. 

It is imdorstood that in Agra the Prmoe will be asked to un¬ 
veil the handsome statue to the memory of Queen Victoria, which 
has recently been completed. 

Lord Curzon’s magnificent project for oommemorating the 
memory of the late Queen-Empress should be well advwo^ by 
the end of the year, and one of the functions of tho Prince 
while in Calcutta will be to lay the foundation stone of the new 
Victoria Memorial Hall. 

The Delhi {irogramme will not be on quite the elaborate scale 
of the great Durbar. The Royal party arrive there on December 
7th, and the visit will last thrro days. The Prince will receive 
the Delhi chieftains, and a baill will be given in his honour. 
Much the same programme has been drawn up for Lahore 
and other cities in Northern India. 

A great deal of time will necessarily be taken up by the 
reception of the leading Indian Princes, whose visits will bo 
returned in person by His Royal Highness. 

The weather will be at its b^t for sight-seeing, and elaborate 
preparations are being made for the phenomenal rush of English 
visitors which is expected. 

Indian Daily Nem .—^The recent rainfall in Rajputana has 
improved the prospects of carrying out the tour in that region 
proposed for the Prince and Princess of Wales. It may now be 
taken as practically certain that Their Royal Highnesses will 
visit Udaipur. As regards other cities, tho reports of the looal 
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tinthorities oa tlie sabject of'bb® extent totwjhich has 

fiestoi-ed normai conditions mast be awaited befoire tlie pro- 
^ caa be finally settled. » '' ’ 

' The public f^te on the ntaidau in hohourof thh visit of TU^ir 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Ptmcajs- oi Walcp to flalcutta 
.has been fixed for the 2nd January. 

Indian Daily Tdegrapk .—^We have had several remindeia Jitfs 
week that the tiiue is near at hand when Htdia'i^ reeepti^ of her 
new Viceroy And of her Roj'al visitor^.will be the subject of many 
cablegrams to this ocfimtry. Both the Prince of Wales and Lord. 
Minto have been visiting the King at Balmoral in connection 
with thftir prospective de^iartures to the East The Viceroy 
deaigm^te was received in audience on Tuesday evening and bussed 
handsdn his appointiueiit, and he Vas present the following 
evening'when the Kng invested the Prince'of Wales with the 
insignia of Knight Grand Cross of both the Indian Orders. The 
apt)ointment of His Royal Highness to these Orders will enable 
him to take part in any Chapters of the Orders that may be held 
during his.visit During .the week, too, authpritative details 
re^'ctipg the tailor>madb the Princess is taking in India 

have been supplied to thePr^. This work ha^ been in the 
hands pf Mr, A. Phillips of Sloane Street, who carried out a 
siiDilat ordet%k coimectinn with the Royal colonial tom* of 1902. 
By the .special desire, of the' Prince only British materials 
have been used. To-morrow the Princess goes to Portsmouth 
to inspect the arrangements made for her accommcvdation on 
board the Rewyum, which will be leaving a few days hence for 
<3enoa. The Prince and Princess will leave town for Jtaly^ 
m rauit to India qn the.lSth or I9th October. 

Standard. —^The Prince and Ihuncess pf Wales have graciously 
accepted an invitation to a ball at the Monfgome]^ Hall, Lahore, 
on November 30, the hosts being gentlemen on the Pnnjab Govern¬ 
ment Honee list. The Montgomery Hall was built in honour of 
the late Sir Robert Montgomery, formerly Lieutenant-GovemOT 
of the pKfrinoe, friend of the Lawrences, and'knovn to his con¬ 
temporaries as “ Pickwick ” from his supposed reaemblanoe to that 
wprthy. It WM a gpod deal knocked about ha the etiithquake, 
but defects have been made good by this time, and it has the best 
dancing floor in India. Tt is quite the-proper place for a Punjab 
ball; and the hope may, perhaps, be express^ that thp Indian 
authorities will at last set their faces against the use of famous 
historic buildings like the Diwan-i-Am and Diwan-i-Khas at Delhi, 
for Elfish balls; at any rate, if, as during the Coronation Durbar 
frativitics, it is th^ou^t necessary to disfigure their design by un¬ 
sightly alterations and additions^ fven thou^ these are only 
porary. Apiesidency journal .publishes a letter from a'Muham-- 
madan correspondent, who points out that November 9, the date 
fixed for the Prince of Wales's wrival in Bombay, will fall on the 
eleventh day of Bamazan, the month of fasting. Only those, said 
the Prophet, who keep the fast will be allowed at the last day to 
enter the celestial city by the portal ofRayan. Throughout 
Ramazan, Muhammadans may not break their fast till sunset, 
and must then engage in prayer and other religious exercises. 
They will thus, the Tiirm of Indiana correspondent writes, find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to take part in any demoustx'a- 
tions or festivities in honour of the Ro 3 ?al visit,, “ Permit 
me,” he adds, “ to say that as the authorities have committed 
an initial error, (bey should try and rectify it while there is yet 
time.” It does not appear, howe ver, that any widespread, appre¬ 
hension is felt on this score; and, as public business will to a 
large extent be suspended during Their Royal Highnesses’ stay 
in Bombay, the Muhammadans will, perhaps, not to greatly in- 
ccaavenienced. 

, 19th SBTTEMBEa 1905. 

Madras Mad .—Maharaja Bcindia of Gwalior has pur¬ 
chased a magnificent petrol landaulette, which be intends to 


offer to the Frincennd Princess of Wales for their use daring 
their tour in, It^a. \ ‘ 

3’t»teao//nJki.-r^The Commissioner of Lucknow has issued 
a mrcular indioatipg the routes to to followed by Their Royal 
Higlmes^ the Pnnee and Princess of Wales during their visit to 
Lucknow in December. 

Their Royal Highnesses arrive on the morning of the 26th Nov- 
effitoir, and drive to* Government House. In the afternoon the 
. Tlesidenqy will to visited and in the evening a visit will be paid to 
the K^iiserbagh, whei^ the Prince and Princess will in aU proba¬ 
bility to entertained by Ihe Talukflars of Oudh. On the after¬ 
noon of the'followin^day a visit will-to paid to Hussainabad and 
in th§ . bvenipg to ,^Chuttermuazil, 'where entertainments are 
arrang^ .* ' 

The Prince and Pripcess leave Lqoknow on the night of the 
28th November; , . 

N. * ” 

20£h Sjeptbmbbb 1905. 

Daily J/tVror.—-The programme of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales’s tour itt InJla is now practically completed, and it is 
possible to give some i4ea of the magnificent pageants and cere¬ 
monies which have been prepared for Their Royal Highnesses. 

On November 8, 1875, King Edward, then Prince of 
Wales, arrived at Bombay at the beginning of his Indian tour. 

. On November 9, 1905,.just thirty years afterwards. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince aim Princess of Wales will set 
foot for the first time in India, also, landing at Bombay. 

At Bombay Their Royal Highnesses w^ be received in full 
state by the Earl of Alinto—the new Viceroy—who will go on 
board tte Eencnm. 

During the next six days Their Royal Higlmesses will lay 
the foundation of a new dock and open a new street in the 
native town, while presents will to offered to the Princess. 

The Princess is to bo personally received by the native ladies, 
who are usually kept strictly lediut ‘ away from the public eye. 

Bombay will also mark its apprecidtiou of the occasion by 
erecting a statue in honour of the Princess, and a museum^, in 
which shall to installed various archseological and artistic 
treasures now spread half over India, will be built at a cost of 
some £60,000. ,#" . . 

November 16-j27th will to spent in the Rajputana Native 
States. As was explained to the ZJatiZyJftVrer by a high official of 
the Prince’s optourage, it is greatly hoped that the visit to these 
StatSsr-r-and^ Jn fact, the visit generally-#-will tend to allay 
the ^ir^tation among * the natives caused by the unfortunate 
rejughation of Lord Curzon. “The native,’’ he said “looks 
on the King os a God who cannot do wrong, and oonsiders the 
Viceroy very much in the same light—as a much bigger person, 
in fact, than the Commander-in-Obief. He believes that the 
Viceroy was worsted by that very Commander-in-Chief, ^so his 
confidence in the King’s divinity tends to become weaker. 

This, coupled with the fact that for thirty years no memtor 
of the Royal Familv has been seen in India, and that many of tiie 
natives believe that the King has never actually come to ^le 
Throne, makes for trouble. In any case, it was high time 

for a visit of tlife, kind. • . j 

Prom hahbre Their Royal Highnesses will go on for two (lays 
to Peshawar, on tlie North-West Frontier. In view of possible 
eventualities the Prince is very anxious to make himself 
acquainted with the Frontier, and his visit all through is intended 
to to a thoroughly business one. * 

From December 7th to lOth the Royal party will be at Delhi, 
where there will to a brilliant reception of native Chiefs. 

Agra will to reached on December 16th. Thence they will go 
to Bhurtpore (two days), Gwalior (foijr days), Lucknow (two 
days), and then straightway to Calcutta (December 29th to 
January 6th), where they will lay the foundation stone of the new. 












Victoria. Memorial Hall, anti a diamond necklace, worth nearly 
f2,00G, will he presented to the Princess, 

A day will be spent at Darjeeling, and then ship taken for 
Baiigoon, in Burma. January 13th-2lst will be spent in Burma, 
including a trip on the river and a visit to Mandalay. From 
there the party will sail for South India, landing at Madras on 
January 24th. After visiting Southern Indian towns Tlieir Royal 
Highnesses will leave Karachi for England on March 19th. 

H'usaex Daily News,~-The Indian tour of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales bids fair to rival in magnificence that accom¬ 
plished by his illustrious father nearly three decades ago. A 
warm welcome awaits the Heir-Apparent to the Imperial throne 
and his much-travellod Consort from His Majesty’s millions of 
loyal subjects in the Far East. The great cities of Hindustan 
are already outvying each other in their preparations to accord 
Their Royal Highnesses a reception of fitting splendour. The 
wealthy municipalities of Calcutta and Bombay are coinpeting 
with each other in friendly rivalry in the organisation of files 
on a scale which, we are told, will resemble that of the historic 
receptions given to the Kings of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
periods. The programme is in every sense a glittering one; 
but it is by no means lacking in utilitarian items. Its fire¬ 
works, for example, are to be varied by the foundation of a 
public museum, which is to house the archseological, artistic 
and industrial treasures of the Bombay Presidency ; and of a 
medical college hospital in Lucknow, the scene of one of the 
most briliant of Britain’s military triumphs. The Princess 
is to be especially honoured. For the first time in the history 
of the country ladies of the zenana will emerge hum their seclu¬ 
sion to welcome their guest. Her Royal Highness will be 
presented with rich souvenirs typical of the habits and custums 
of this many-memoried portion of the Empire. Whatever may 
be the conflicting opinions of Britons at home as to the merits 
of the recent Curzon-Kitchener imbroglio, it seems to us certain 
that the organisers of the arrangements for the approaching 
Royal visit to India are doing their best to obliterate any ill-feel¬ 
ing whicb it might, not unnaturally, leave Irehind. 

2l8T Seftembbu 1905. 

Madras Mail, —Sir,—I see a notice in the Madras Mail 
that those who wish to attend the entertainment to be given 
to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
should send in their applications for seats and their contribu¬ 
tions towards expenses. Bnt the Committee appointed to 
arrange for the entertainment do not state its nature. W’hy 
don’t they publish a tentative programme, at least, so that the 
public may h&ve an idea of what they propose to do ? The 
Committee are acting for the public and appeal for funds to 
the public. They should, therefore, take the public into their 
confidence, 

The question asked by a large number of Anglo-Indians 
and Hindu Christiana is—“ Are nautoh girls to be there ? If 
so, it will deprive us of the pleasure of contributing to and 
Stteuding the entertainment.” Is it fair to keep a largo num¬ 
ber of loyal citizens m suspense with regard to an important 
matter like this t I trust the Committee will give to the public 
an authoritative answer to this question witihout delay, and 
that their answer will be in the negative. Surely our l^oial 
Reformers have not left the City and the Presidency. In 
1894 they convened a large meeting in the Anderson , Hall, and 
did me the honour of inviting me to attend. That meeting 

was not only large but very enthusiastic, and among the re¬ 
solutions passed was one to the efiect that every one present 
promised not to attend entertainments, whether private or 
public, Where dancing girls are introduce. I believe that 
many of th^e who attended that meeting are still in the City 
and m the Ptesidenoy, and that many more are filled with the 


■ same spirit. I look to them to unite with Anglo-Indian and 
1 Hindu Christians to do aU they can to avert the disgrace of 
1 bringing the prostitutes of India before Their Royal Highnesses 
j the Prince and Princess of Wales. No right-minded man 
or woman can derive pleasure from the degradation of the 
daughters of India. Her Royal Highness, it is well known, 
takes deep interest in the elevation of Indian women. One 
can well imagine, therefore, what a shock it would be to- her 
should the shame of India be paraded before her with the 
mistaken idea that it would please her ! I have strong faith 
in the people of Madras that they will not degrade their education 
and soil their good name by doing anything of the kind—- 
Maueioe Phujjfs. 

225r]> SbFtembbe 1906. 

Englishman. —The Prince and Princess of Wales will visit 
Darjeeling more for the sake of seeing the scenery and the 
magnificent snows, hence it has been decided that no address 
will be read to them on behalf of the town Or district. The 
approaches to the town and’the station itself will be decorated 
and bonfires will be lighted on the neighbouring hill tops at 
night. The oflScials and Municipal Commissioners will doubtl^ 
have to receive Their Royal Highnesses at the railway station 
and it would be well if the kind of dress to be worn be specified. 
The Government order is that the same dress is to be worn aa 
on occasions when the Viceroy is present, but as top hats and 
frock coats are somehow disliked in Darjeeling and many 
persons will not wear them, some definite orders ought to be 
issued for the reception. 

Indian Daily News.~~Ai a Spoial Meeting of the Corpora¬ 
tion of Calcutta, the Commissioners approved the following 
draft address:— 

“ May it please Your Royal Highnesses,—We, the Chair¬ 
man and Commissioners of the Corporation of Calcutta, on 
behalf of the i nhabitants of this city, approach Your Royal 
Highnesses with a most respectful, loyal and heartfelt welcome 
on this occ6ision of the visit of Your Royal Highnesses to the 
metropolis of this great dependency of the British Crown, 
and to express to Your Royal Highnesses, and through Your 
Royal Highnesses to our beloved King and Emperor, our 
allegiance and devotion to His Most Gracious Majesty’s per¬ 
son and throne. 

2. This is the second occasion upon which the Heir to the 
Throne has honoured India ^vith his presence, and the univer¬ 
sal rejoicing with which our present King-Emperor, then Prinoe 
of Wales, was greeted 30 years ago still lives in the hearts of 
the people of this city. 

3 . ’Hiis visit of Your Royal Highnesses, while strengthening 
and cementing the bonds of loyalty and attachment which 
have ever bound the people of India to their Sovereign, a&orda 
us an additional pledge of His Majesty the King Emperor's 
abiding interest in the Vrelfare and advancement of his Indian 
subjects. 

4. Calcutta is proud to be reckoned the second city in the 
British Empire,, and Your Royal Highnesses will find her© 
abundant indication of the prosperity which everywhere 
accompanies British rule. The continued moral and material 
progress, not only of Calcutta but of all India, as evidenced 
by the numerous works of public utility, the growth and 
development of trade, commerce, and industries and the spread 
of education, is a lasting testimony to the fosterieg care .-or 
the Indian people which is the guiding principle of His 
Majesty’s rule. 

j 6. The present occasion is a source of special rejoiaing as 
! this is the firstVisit of a Princess of Wales to Calcutta, and 
] we beg leave to offer for Her Royal Highness’s gracious acoept- 
I ance this jewel as a gift from the'inhabitonts of this city. We 
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* trust that it'may serve to remind Her Royal Highness of the 
feal love and affectjjon of tKe people. , ' 

We beg to subsoribe oureelves with the highest respect^ 

, 'Yom' Royal Highnesses’ 

Most dutiful and most obedient Servants. 

• P»dne»'.—There are few people in India who can daim so 
intimate and extensive a knowledge of the Royal Family as 
hifr. H, Wutzler, of the Charleville Hotel, who has- been 
entrusdied with the catering for the Rrince and Princess of Wales 
during the whole of their railway |oumeyB in India, as w'ell 
as for the shooting camp in Nepal and for the visits to 
several of the Native States. Mr. Wutzler’s experience of the 
business goes back to 1876-76 when he accompanied the present 
King over the greater part of India. He performed the same offices 
for the late Rinoe Albert Victor duriug his Indian tour, and 
catered for the Duke and Duchess of Connaught in the 
tom Their Royal Highnesses made after the DoSti Durbar 
in the Central Provinces, Rajputana and Northern India. 
He has had the comfort and health of foreign potentates, en¬ 
trusted to him, notably the present Czar when as Czarevitch 
he did the round of India and the Archduke Franz Petdinariid 
of Austria; while of Viceroys Mr. W’utzler can count no less 
than seven as his climits. None, of these illustrious personages 
has ever been known to express anything but satisfaction 
at the arrangements made for him^ often under ciccomstances 
of great difficulty, by Mr. Wutzler. 

The Telegraph Department is making preparations well 
in advance for the burden of work that will fall upon it in con¬ 
nection with the Royal tour. Additional wires are being put 
up to certain places lying off the main lines of communication, 
and a special staff of signallers will accompany the party on 
their journey. In this way the great demands that are certain 
to be made upon the rosooroes of the Department, parti¬ 
cularly in (respect of long messages to English and Indian 
newspaj^rs, will be met, while the public traffic will in no 
way be interfered with. Ihe extra wires erected will, in many 
instances, remain after the toqr has come to an end, as the 
rapid growth of telegraphic traffic all over India renders the 
provision of kioreased mileage of line a yearly necessity. 

We hear from Calcutta that the reception of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales will be made the occasion for a grand 
spectacular dmplay on the Hooghly, Their Royal Highnesses,^ 
instead of being taken by the ordinary route across the bridge^ 
and down the Strand l^ad, will embark on a steamer and 
proceed down the river to Prinsep’s Ghat, the shipping in 
harbour being “dressed” in their honour. The landing at the ! 
historic ghat will, in itself, be a ceremonial of the most im- ' 
posing kind, as there is ample space for the assembly there 
of many thousands of spectator's and for the formation of the 
cortege with its military escort. The roads to Clovernrobnt 
House will be lined with troops, and a route will be taken that 
will afford the citizens of Calcutta every opportunity of seeing 
the Royal visitors and according them a loyal welcome. 

23En^SBI*TEMBEB 1905- 

Iridian Daily News .—The Prince of Wales having wired 
that he would prefer to witness the manoeuvres of the Indian 
troops to a march past at Delhi, Lord Kitchener leaves for 
Rawalpindi next Tuesday, and may be absent for some days, 
organising the trecessary arrangemente for an assembly of 
troops in that vicinity on a large scale. It is almost settled 
that Ajmer will nut be included in the programme owing to 
the drenght in Rajputana; in fact, the programme of the Royal 
tour-is said to undergoing considerable alterations. 

Madras Mail ,—^The Mysore Government have been pleased 
to sanction the holdmg of an Industrial and Agricultural 


Exhibition at iVIysore on the occasion of the^ visit of Their 
Royal , Highnesses the Prince and Princess ^of Wales during 
January and Febtu^y next. Apart from the e^iiQative value 
of such an exhibition and from the stimulus It aittdrds to tho- 
improvement of. industries and agriculturt{ jn the Province, 
it is intended to convey to Their Royal Highnesses, sEoffid they 
be pleased to visit it, an approximate idea of th'k industrial and 
agricultural resources pf Mysore and the decree of'dvilisation ib 
which the people have attained. Bfesid^; it will affoijd to the 
jp^ple of the interior an opportunity of seeing Their Royal 
Highhesses. ' v'- 

To organise the exhibition and to elaborate the ■piamerous 
details connected therewith, the Government have appointed 
an Exhibition Oommittee, with Mr. Madiah as President and 
Mr. A. Ananda Rao as whole-time Secretary, 

The Deputy Commiiwioners of Districts, who will be ex- 
officio members of the Exhibition Committee, are requested 
to form District Committees containing a fair proportion of 
representative non-official members, and will, as Presidents 
thereof, correspond directly with the Exhibition Committee 
and render all reasonable assistimoe in collecting exhibits, 
etc. Similarly, Taluq Committees should bo formed under 
the presidency of Amildars, so that the ryots and artisans 
[■ of every taluq may be directly dealt with. 

A sum of Rs. ^,000 is sanctioned towards Che expenses of 
the Exhibition; and the Committee is requested to submit 
proposals regarding its apiwrtionment among the main heads of 
.expenditure, such as prizes, buildings, etc. 

Pioneer .—It is understood that the Prince of ’Wales has 
intimated his desire to see something more of tile troops ip 
India than ceremonial marches past. Hence, manoeuvres seem 
certain to lake place somewhere. 

Times of India. —Sip—Your correspondent “ A Loyal East 
Indian ” seems to have fallen into the same error as some 
others. He thinks tliat because theGoanese compiimity has taken 
steps to manifest theii’ foeling.s on the occasion of the approach¬ 
ing Royal visit the East Ind^n community should do likewise. 
He forgets that the Goanese are, foreign subjects, and as such it 
behoves them as the recipients of many favours, at the hands of 
the British Go vei'nment, to demonstrate their sentiments of gra¬ 
titude in a special way. The members of the East Indian com¬ 
munity, however, are all British subjects and whatever they 
do to show their loyalty should clearly be done in conjunction 
with the other communities composed of British subjects. 

It is not only unnecessary but improper that there fehpuld 
be any exclusive representation of the various conimuaities. 
The East Indian community should and no doubt mil loyally 
co-operate with the General Committee appointed at the Town 
Hall meeting in making the occasion one of'great rejoicing. 
Equaixy Loyal East lisfDiAN. 

24tii SEP-rEMBEK 1905, 

Civil am4 Military Gazetfe.—Her Royal Highness, the 
Princess of' Wales has graciously consented to receive ap 
Address from the Indian ladies of Bombay during her stay at 
the city. * ' ‘ ' 

Pioneer.—The cruiser Proserpine has received oiders td- 
proceed to Suez to act as an escort to the vessel bringing tlie - 

Prince and Princess of Wales out to India, . 

According to the Home papers the Maharaja Soindia, 
who is wfell known as an enthusiadlic motorist, will place 
two motor cars of the latest oonstruotion at the disposal of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales during their visit to India. One 
is a landaulet de luxe fitted with a sixteen to twenty-four 
horae-power engine. In annoimcing these facts, the World 
adds that Soindia is “ a powerful semi-independent prince of 

the region of Malwa, in the North-West Provinces of, India,% 
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Govemmont offices in Calcutta, with the exception of 
those of the Paper Currency and Comptroller-GeneraJ, will 
he closed on the 2iid January in honour of the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. , 

26th Sbptbmbbb 1905. 

Lady'8 Ptcional.—Women in India, owing to European 
example, begin to be much more considered than was formerly 
the case. No lady member of the Royal family so near the 
Throne as the Princess of Wales has ever before visited tidia. 
It was always a great wish with Queen Victoria to visit her 
Empire in the East, but one which it was never possible for 
her. to gratify. The Duchess of Connaught has been out, but 
not in an official capacity. During the approaching tour the 
Heir-Apparent will represent the King, and his wife the Queen. 
It will be an occasion of recognising the advance m position 
of the women of the East more than any which has yet occur¬ 
red, The Princess of Wales’ height, and her fair hair and skin 
and blue eves will impress them very favourably. Her manner, 
too. is all "that is dignified and pleasant. The Eastern woman 
is unable to understand the terms of equality on which Her 
■Royal Highness stands with her husband in some matters, 
while in regard to others his chivalrous deference to her will be 
quit© /incomprehensible. They themselves are so differently 
situated that even their small advance in position has some¬ 
what startled them. 

Pioneer.—We understand that if manoeuvres are arranged 
in connection with the tour of the Prince of Wales, they 
will take place between Rawalpindi arid Attock. The 1st, 
2nd and 3rd Divisions will be employt^d in such operations 
as are ordered, 

Rangoon Gase«e.—The Prince of Wales has graciously con¬ 
sented to inaugurate the opping of the Victoria Memorial 
Park during hk visit to Rangoon. Subject to His Royal 
Highness’s approval the ceremony has been entered in the 
programme, for the afternoon of Saturday, the 13 th January. 

Times of /mdia.—Sir,—Perhaps, “ An Equally Loyal East 
Indian ” is riot aware that besides the Goans, the Muliammadans, 
who are British subjects, while agreeing and participating in the 
general movement, held a meeting or two of then- own, with a 
view of imparting, so io say, an object lesson in loyalty and 
gratitude to all Moslems. 

In the year 1387, to celebrate the Jubilee of the reign of 
our late Queen-Empress, a solemn service was held in the Cathe¬ 
dral of oui- Lady of Hope at Bhuleshwar-. Further, to com¬ 
memorate the auspicious event, I understand the Bombay 
East Indian Association was started the same day. There was 
then, as now, a general movement to celebrate the Royal Jubi¬ 
lee, yet the East Indian leaders then deemed' it fit that some¬ 
thing should be done by the community to which they be¬ 
longed. Ill like manner, if a public meeting of the leading East 
Indians of Bombay, Salsette and Bassein were held, something 
practical cquld be suggested by which to commemorate the 
Royal Visit. 

In the general movement, I think no more than 3 or 4 East 
Indians will take part on tehalf of the community—a drop 
in the ocean; their joining the movement would not practically 
affect the community much. On the other hand a public 
meeting of the community would create a keener and wider 
interest; its outcome would be far-reaching and would produce 
definite results. It muffiinot, however, be inferred that I am 
against members of my community joining the general move¬ 
ment. Though Dr. Viegashasa place on it, yet he has thought 
it wise and proper to evoke, in an especial manner, sentiments 
of gratitude in the members of his community, and I really 
fail to see why the leaders of the i^ast Indian Community should 
not avail themselves of the forthcoming opportunity to evoke 


and promote feehngs of loyalty and devotion throughout bheit 
community to a Throne from which so many blessings have 
flowed to them. Better late than never, so says—•Lorai/nr. 

26th SaPTBaiBUB 1905. 

Daily Mail.—Tho muslins chosen by the Princess of Wales 
for her Indian visit are English productions in cream, and 
such cool colours as maiive, lavender, and grey, trimmed with 
lace, most of which is of Irish make. 

Three characteristics are apparent in all the cool morning 
and afternoon robes. In tho first place. Her Royal Highness 
does not approve of the elbow sleeve, but prefers that all her 
drosses intended for day-time wear should cover her arms 
to the wrists. Then the absurd mordem custom of placing 
the pocket in so awk%vard a position as among the ruffies at 
the hem of the skirt does not find favour with the Princes of 
Wales, who orders her pockets to be placed in the old-fashioned 
manner at the left-hand side of the centre panel of her dress 
skirt, where they are accessible and safe. Her muslin frocks 
are therefore made in many inatTneas with trimmed panels 
down the centre of the skirt, that permit the insertion of a 
pocket without its being seen. Thirdly, Her l^yal Higlmoss 
admires a semi-transparent yoke, made of stripes of deUoato 
lace lightly decorated with raised medallions of the same, 
and several of her corsages for the day-time display this pretty 
conceit. 

Daintily beautiful is a cream net gown for day-timo reception 
wear, specially designed in order that some of Her Royal High¬ 
ness’s Ijimorick and Carrickmacross lace may figure in the 
scheme. There are deep flounces of lamorick at the foot of 
the skirt, overlaid with ruffles of oream baby ribbon set in 
scallops. 

Ideal for a hot day is a gown made entirely of broderie 
Anglaise and Valenciennes lace, which prove together a moat 
happy combination of beautiful fabrics. The yalenciennea 
is arranged in narrow stripes that radiate from the waist to 
the hem of the skirt, dividing panels of broderie Anglaise, 
and both laces mingle at the foot in a scries of full flounces, 
enriched by appliquri i-oses of broderie Anglaise posed upon 
the more delicate Valenciennes lace. One of the Princess’s 
favourite colours is that partioular shade of mauve known 
as old En g lish lavender, which is oonspicnous in several of her 
muslin robes. One oharmiug instance is a gown patterned 
all over with bunches of viojets and their leaves, perfei t imi¬ 
tations of Nature’s handiwork. In the front and at the back 
of the skirt there are inset panels of cream-spotted net trimmed 
with straps of mimosa lace, which light and elegant edging 
figures on the bodice with quantities of real amethyst buttons 
rimmed with pearls. 

These buttons were given to Her Royal Highness in Canada 
08 the ornaments of a blotting-pad, and, by her command, 
formed into buttons after the blotter was worn out, as a 
memento of the kindness of^its donors. 

The dainty grace that Mme. Durrant of 16, New Bond 
Street, has bestowed upon all these and the several other robes, 
which this morning will bo delivered at Marlborough House, 
suggest just the eileot an English muslin frock should produce 
upon its beholders. Muslin has been too often of late divorced 
from the primary simplicity that beat suits it, but the 
Princess of Wales will in India show it as it should bo seen, 
the epitome of exquisite daintiness expressed by the most 
lovely fabrics. 

Times of India .—At the meeting of Bombay Mimioipal 
Corporation, held yesterday, the Committee appointed on 
June 22nd to draft an address of welcome to bo presented by 
tho Corporation to their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales on their approaching visit to India, 







submitted tlie foUoiidng draft address for the Corporatida’s 
approval:— 

To His Royal Highness George Frederick Ernest Albert, 
Prince of Wales, K.G., K.T,, G.O., V.O., P.O., etc., ete., 

and Her Royal Highness Victoria Mary, Princess of Wales, 
CJJ., M.V.O., etc., etc. 

May it Please Yodr Royal Highnesses, We the President 
and Members of the Municipal Corporation of the City of Bom-, 
bay, beg to tender to Yonv Royal Highnesses in the name and 
on behalf of all its inhabitants an earnest, enthusiastic and 
loyal welcome on your first landing ou the shores of India. 

A part of the dowry brought to an English Sovereign by 
his Portuguese bride, Bombay has been long associated with 
the Royal Family of England, and may justly lay claim to 
be a Royal CSty; and we therefore proudly consider that it 
is only in the fitness of things, that this city should lead the 
hearty greetings and rejoicings that eagerly await Your Royal 
Highnesses throughout the length and breadth of this country, j 

Under the segis of the British Ctowti and its wise and 
generous policy of etjuality, sympathy and toleration,- this i 
City has marv-ellously thriven as an important centre of trade, ! 
commerce and industry. At the time when it came to King | 
Charles 11, it was an insignificant cluster of islets, a» shown 
on one panel of the casket which will hold this address, with 
a sparse populaticm of 10,000 souls, whose only trade waa in 
dried fish and Cocoanuts. Bombay now takes a high place 
among the'great cities of the Empire and of the world, and the 
foundations of its growth and prosperity are so deeply laid 
that though we have of recent years passed through dire viait- 
ations of ptstilence and disease, aggravated by agricultural 
distress throughout the Presidency, this growth and prosperity 
have not only not been permanently checked but have con- 
tinned to increase. We gratefully see in this wonderful trans¬ 
formation the righteous beneficence of British rule, founded 
on justice and ecjuality, making no distinctions of colour or 
creed, and extending equal opportunities to men of varied 
creeds and nations who inJierit ancient civilizations from widely 
separate families of mankind. 

It is thirty years almost to a day that we had the ihestim 
able privilege of welcoming Your ^yal Higbttnsses’ august 
father, our most gracious Sovereign, the then Prince of WaJes 
on his historic visit to this country, the happy memories wheife- 
of are yet cherished throughout the land among high and low, 
with pride and affection. We may be pardoned for fondly 
believing that it was during that visit that his Imperial 
ilajesty first displayed these great qualities of head and heart 
which have to-day enabled him to play so noble a part in the 
peaceful destinies of mankind and to win the esteem and 
admiration of the whole world, and which then contributed 
powerfully to develop the loyalty of the people of India into 
persona) attachment to the Royal Family of Ehgland, the 
foundations of which have been laid deep in the hearts of the 
people of this country by the sj^mpathy and soliCithde which 
the great and good Queen-Empress Victoria had constantly 
shown for their Well-heir^ and advancement. 

We pray Your Royal Higlmeascs to cbnvcy to His Majesty 
6ur feelings of tihalterable loyalty and personal attachment, 
“fid Our gratitude for the proof he has once more giv^n of his 
g^at care and regard for his Indian subjects in Sending hot 
ohly His Royal son and Heir to b^me personally acquaintfed 
with them, but to do them the high grace of sending Mm 
acbompanied by Hi Royal Consort the Princess of Wales. Her 
Highness's gracious and kindly preserice amongst us 
cahno]^ but deeply touch the heart of the country, of people of 
all elrms^ and all grades alike, who will value beyond measure 
so striking a token of her womanly Syihpathy and solicittide 


for them. We joyously hail with heartfelt greeting^ the first 
PrinceSvS of Wales to set foot on the soil of India. 

We now pray that benign I'rovidence may watch over Yohr 
Royal Highnesses’ progress throughout this conntry and 
bring it to' a blessed and happy conclusion, so that it may prove 
fruitful of results, binding together closer and still more close 
the ti(?s which unite the two countries, whom a wonderful 
dispensation of Providence has brought together from distant 
ends of the world, to the lasting glory of Your Royal House 
and of the great Empire over which it presides. 

The Hon. Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola proposed that the draft 
address be approved and adopted and that the Municipal Secre- 
taiy be requested to intimate to Government in the Political 
Department and to the Private Secretary to His Exoellenoy 
the Governor the wsh of the Corporation to present an address 
to Their Royal Highnesses on their arrival at Bombay. He. said 
the resolution did not call for any remarks, and he trmted 
the Corporation would adopt it uhanimousiy. 

Mr. James McDonald seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

27th Septembee 1905. 

Daily Chronide . — Preparations on the most lavish scale are 
being made in all the principal cities of India to be visited 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales, during their forth¬ 
coming tour. 

Bombay, the port where the Royal party will disembark, , 
is to be entirely lighted with electricity. The palatial hotel, 
the Taj Mahal, on the Apollo Bknder, is being redecorated 
for members of the Royal suite, who are to be guests of the 
Bombay Government during their sojourn in that city. Govern¬ 
ment House, Malabar Hill, is to have the honour of entertaining 
Their Royal Highnesses. The Bombay Horse have been selected: 
to furnish the principal guards and to act as escort. 

Delhi will present a scene of grandeur sTupassing anything 
of the kind yet seen there. The fears entertained as to the 
failure of the local wat^r-supply have been allayed. Water has 
been furnished from the worlte near the railway bridge and 
from Oklen. 

Troops for the manoeuvres will encamp at Oklen and in 
its viemity. This delightful place is sovep miles distant from; 
Delhi, and is situated on the banks of the Jumna. 

Sketch.—Thsio is something amusing in the thought that 
so many loyal globe-trotters are now turning their attentioU 
to India. It is said that many berths on the more popular , 
h'ners are already engaged, and that the Prince and Princess 
of Wales will hardly be able to see the natives through the 
crowd of British sightseers who bOpe to follow the Royal 
progress from place to place. Be that as it may, India means 
to offer a splendid welcome to the Heir-Apparent and his 
Consort and Their Royal ffighn^ss^’ various tastes will be 
carefully catered for. Thus a sei^ of _ tiger hunts and pig¬ 
sticking exiKjditions wfM figure in that portion Of the programme 
more especially devoted to the Prince, and the Princess will he 
entertained at all the principal centres of artistic and textile 
industries, for these, as all the world knbws, are peculiarly 
interesting to the Royal lady who has done so much to 
revive our own silk trade. 

Tme^ of India,-~T\io ShaW, or Imperial annual Jirga, has 
conhluded its local session, and the Agent of the Govemor- 
Geheral holds the usual durbair in conneotiewa therewith on the 
30th instant, at which special announcements, primarily in 
connection with the vifdt of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of ^ Whies to these territories next Mturch, are 
expected to be made, 

Madraa ilfail.^Although it is still in a comparatively 
distant' future, the pteparations for the Royal visit ate already 






ftctively in train in Mysore. The Khedda Caaip will be ,ai> 
KarepuTf between mileatonea; 129 and 130 on tjw Myswe- 
liranantoddy road, and loilea on the Mysore side of toe 
kheddas themselves. The. camp wiU be on high wound, wxto 
a fine view over hill and jrmgle, will be well outei^ the jungle 
itself, and with a first-class water-supply available from toe 
river Kabani, which flows only a few hundred yards away, 
it ought to be absolutely healthy. The work on the site of 
the camp will be carried out by the Public Works Department, 
under Captain Traill’s supervision, whilst Colonel Jones wm 
be in charge of all camp arrangements. Mr. D. M.^ Nara- 
singa Bao is on , special duty with theDewan of Mysore in con¬ 
nection with the Prince of Walea’s visit to Mysore, and, taken 
altogether, there can be littid doubt that the occasion will 
be so celebrated as to mark an epoch in toe history of Mysore. 

W/Csttm Jtfail.--W0 are now within a few days of the date 
fijsed for the departure of His Majesty’s ship, Rernmn from 
Portsmouth to Genoa, where she will take up the Prince and 
Princess of Wales for their Indian tour. The ship has been 
‘ completely transformed from a giim battlealup to a comfort¬ 
able yacht. The Princess takes a suite of “ rooms ” on 
starboard side of the vessel, whilst the Prince’s suite is on 
the main deck. The decorations are in white and gold, and, 
although it was impossible to obliterate toe warlike charaic- 
ter of the fittings, the alterations ate adjudged to be very suc¬ 
cessful. It is rather peculiar that the Prince of Wales, who 
is accredited with a liking to spend his holidays here within 
the United Kingdom best pf aU, stands as the greatest tra¬ 
veller amongst Boyalties. King Leopold is proud of the 
smiles that he has covered, but toe Prince of Wales beats him 
by a long distance. The cruise of the Bacchante, made up 
nearly 66,000 miles, and to that must be added the voyage 
in the Of Mr and now there is to be the Indian tour. One 
result of the visit is that India has become a fashionable holi¬ 
day resort. Most of the shipping agencies say that the stream 
of tourists to the East is greater than ever, and the bookings 
show that toe business is likely to last until December. One 
company has been obliged to put extra boats on the service. 

29th September 1905. 

cm and Military Gazette.— U^en Wang Chuk, Tong- 
aa Penlop, Bhutan, has accepted an invitation of toe Govern¬ 
ment of India to be present in Calcutta during the Royal visit. 

Evening Netvs. —■H.M.S. Beiwnm, in which the Rrmce 
and Princess of Wales travel to India, and which Their Royal 
Highnesses will inspect on Saturday, looks very unlike a 
British warship in her new Indian outfit. 

No guns peep from her sides. They have been removed 
in order to provide sleeping accommodation for officOTS, and 
instead of the regulation French grey, the ship’s, hull is jiamt- 
ed a brilliant white, relieved by a broad band of green, just 
under the gunwale, and her masts and upper works are of 
a yellow hue. 

Undeniably she looks very smart, and the colours she is 
clothed in, though unfamiliar in home waters, are those com¬ 
monly adopted fo^ the East Indies station. The whole alter- 
pa.rt of the ship is given up to the Prince and Princess. A 
sound-proof wafl has now loeen built on one side of toe ward¬ 
room, so that toe officers may enjoy themselves without 
annoying the Princess. , 

Her Royal Highness will have toe use of the captain’s 
cabin on the upper deck, and to this a small suite has been 
added by tlio simple process of roofing in a part of the deck. 

Prom the Princess’s apartments a covered way of canvas 
leads to the companion ladder that gives access to the state 
rooms below. 

In Her Royal Highness’s rooms everything is plain and 


tasteful, ana there is notable lack ol ornament- The cabin 
walls are of ivory white, and toe adorament will for the most 
part consist of toe photographs of heir children and friends, 
treasured mementoes which the Princess always carries with her. 

The ^^inee’s cabin on the half-deck is also very plainly 
and simply furnished. In fitting but toe dining and receptipn- 
rooms very little had to be done in toe way of fumishmg, aS 
toe handsomely-carved mahogany furniture originally placed 
in these apartments by Sir John Fisher wer® deemed good 
enough for the Ro 5 ral use. 

Cabins for the Royal suite have been provided by turning 
out the ship’s officers, who have sought other quarters. 
Prolmbly the Royal servants are the most dissatisfied with 
their quarters, for they will have to sleep in what looks like 
a double row of varnished orange-boxes, placed end tb end 
in the centre of the after-flats, a sort of dungeon well below 
the water-line. 

Pteneer,—One of the fuaction.s which will form part of 
the programme on the occasion of toe Royal visit to Lucknow 
will be toe unveiling by His Royal Highness toe Prince of 
Wales of the statue of Queen Victoria. The site chosen for 
the statue is an open space of ground near Neill Gate. 

30th September 1906. 

DaUy Exprem, London.—A magnificent train for the use 
of tliie Prince and Princess of Wales while travelling in India 
has been constructed at tlie Lilloah works of the East Indian 
Railway Company 

It represents the highest type of the railway carriage build¬ 
ers’ art, and excels anything that has yet been seen on the 
Indian railways. ' 

The most interesting carriages are, of course, the two Royal 
saloon carnages, which are Identical in arrangement. E^h 
contains a day and night apartment, a bathroom, a com^rt- 
ment for a personal servant, and a luggage roonoij, The inter¬ 
nal decoration consists of highly polished woods, the pajiets 
VvBiTig of figured Spanish mahogany, bird’s-eye maple, syca¬ 
more, rosewood, and teak. No paint has been used, and 
toe natural colours of the different woods have been carefully 
jjreserved. The floors are carpeted in artistic green Axminster. 

The furniture of the Prince’s day apartment is upholstered 
id dark green morocco, toe Royal arms being emblazoned on 
toe chair backs, and in that of the Princess’s pale grey figured 

satin has been used. * 

The night apartments in both saloons are equipped with 
furniture of polished woods in keeping with the panels. The 
bedsteads are of Cuban mahogany, inlaid with bird’s-eye maple 
and rosewood moulding, the Royal arms appearing on diamond 
shaped panels at toe head and foot. 

It is interesting to note that the workmen employed in 
the building of the train included natives of Bengal, Bombay. 
Madras, Burma, and the Punjab, and Chinamen, as well 
as some Eiurojieans, says Engineering. 

The train was built to toe order of Lord Chirzon, who took 
great interest in its constniction, and expr^tsed his satisfac¬ 
tion at toe completion of so large and difficult a piece of work 
in India. 

Indian Daily Their Royal Highnesses are to extend 

their patronage, writes “Max” in Capital, to the Fancy Fair 
to be held in the Zoological Gardens on behalf of the 
Calcutta charities on the Ist and 2hd days of the New Year. 
This annual fair is looked upon being a gala time for 
middle-olass Calcutta, and has always been highly appreciated 
as such. Almut six thousand vfritors attend on ordinary 
occasions. Hiis number might easily he doubled next New 
Year ’s Day, wheq very likely the Prince and Princtite will 
pay a visit to the Fair, 
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Their Royal Higbnos®©^ Prince and Princess of Woles 
have graciously intimated, through Sir Walter Lav-rence, 
that it will give them great pleasure to become patrons 
of “The CafU^d Christmas Toy Fund,’* for the coming 
pason, says “Mai ” in Capital. The fund will be opened 
immediately after the Pooja holidays, when the usual shower 
(increasing yearly) of ten rupee notes will have a glad 
welcome. This fund was instituted for the purpose of 
•™PP^y*®g Christmas toys to little ones in India whose 
environment of poverty shut them out from receiving gifts 
at Christmas. 

Lady's Pictorial .—The Princess of Wales has a very 
interesting time before her. Never before has she experienced 
60 folly es she will experience in India the greatness of her 
position. Her Royal ifighness will be the first lady near the 
Throne to visit the great Eastern Empire, where adulation 
and enthusiasm for her will know no bounds. Mr. David 
Sassoon, of Bombay, has given several thousands of pounds 
for the erection of a statue of Her Royal Highness in that city. 

Native ladies of great rank who have never before left 
die shelter of the zenana will come out personally to welcome 
the great white Princess. Indian ladies of Bombay will give 
her a massive silvesr album containing a selection of 
watercolour sketches of fourteen .different types of Indian 
women. The Municipality of Calcutta wish to present a 
magnificent diamond neciklace. . At Delhi there will be an 
elaborate programme for three days, only less magnificent 
than the Coronation Dnrbar. The Pi^co and Princess have 
before them a time of unexampled splendour and a feast of 
Oriental magnificence. Here in the West’ we fail to realise 
the beauty of pageants which fit with the surroundings, the 
superb weather, and the marvellous atmosphere. After great 
Eastern processions and assemblages our own seem tawdry 
and wanting in the dimity of true harmony. 

Ever sinhe the Indian tour of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales was decided upon, the voyage has been somewhat 
of a nightmare to the latter, who is a very bad sailor. 
In order to save her the her tain sufferings that accrue from 
the passage through the Hay of Biscay and to shorten the 
sea journey as much as possible, it has been arranged thalf 
the Prince^ of Wales shall travel overland to Brindisi, when 
she ^ will join the Prince of Wales. The preparations for the 
Indian tour are now proceeding with great rapidity, and much 
time has to be devoted to the dressmakers and milliners who 
are preparing a huge outfit for the Princess of Wales, os she 
will require clothes for every kind of climate and occasion 
while she is away. 

It vvae thought for a time that circumstances were proving 
unpropitious, and that the tour of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in India might be abandoned, ,»t all events so far as 
Rajputana was concerned. But now, happily, everything 
promises w'ell and there is every reason to believe that Their 
Royal Highnesses’ visit to the East wall btj as notable and as 
agreeable as their groat colonial tour. On page 465 we give 
some iliiTstrations of the manner in which the splendid battle¬ 
ship, the Renown, has been re-arranged and furnished in order 
to ensure the greatest possible amount of comfort for the 
Royal tourists. The conversion of a battleship into a kind, of 
floatii^ palace has not been carried out without a good deal of 
torraghtful planning, and the cost has not b(!en inconsiderable. • 

^ a matter of policy it is wise that the son of the Emperor 
^ u the East in Imperial fashion. Nothing that 

could be done to make t^ voyage as free from discomfort 
an as pleasant as possible for the Prince and Princess has 
been^^eft undone, and the drawing room and dining-room are 
M l^uiuno^ as if the Royal travellere were quartereti at a 
brst-rate hotel. The bedrooms, though simple, have been 




treated in an extremely artistic manner by Warings, and 
the upholstery throughout the Royal apartments is a flowered 
tissue which produces a very warm and agreeable effect. 

Madras Jlfml-—We learn that the amended programme 
of the ^ur of Their Royal Highn^esps 4he Prince and Princess 
of W^ales is now settled. The only station which it has been 
found necessary to drop out of the arrangements is that of 
Ajmer, where Their Royal Highnesses’ proposed visit has 
had to be abandoned on account’ of the scarcity. Tlie other 
proposed visits in Rajputana vrill ^ carried out as originally 
aixanged. To meet the altor^ Arrangements in connection 
with the Ariny Manoeuvres Tl^ir Royal Highnesses will spend 
three days near Rawalpindi-after- leaving Peshawar. They 
will then do three da 3 rs’ sight-^irig at Delhi, reaching Agra 
on the date originally proposed and thereafter carrjring out 
the tour as already annoutufed'. The proceedings at Agra 
will he especially impres8ive,,4|ie ceremonies including a great 
elephant procession and the .unveiling of a statue of the late 
Queen Victoria. ' .»^ 

The programme of the Royal visits as now amended, stands 
as follows , 

Their Royal Highnesses irill,. arrive in Bombay on the 
afternoon of the 9^ November, remaining in Bombay up 
to the 17th November. 

Leaving Bombay on the.T7lh ^November, Their Royal 
Highnesses will arrive at Udaipur on.-the 18th, remaining there 
till the 20th November. ^ . 

From the 21st to the 24th November the party will he 
at Jaipur, from whence theV'ah tQ’Bikanir, arriving there on 
the 2fith idem. ' 

Leaving Bikanii on the 27tli.-I5'oyiiiltnber, Their Royal High¬ 
nesses reach Lahore the next (lli.yjji®id remain there till the 
1st December. " ‘ 

The next place to be visited will be Peshawar, which is 
reached on the 2nd December. Leaving this on the 4th idem 
the party arrives at Jammu the next day and stay there a day. 

On the 7th December Their Royal Highnesses reach Rawal¬ 
pindi and remain there until the 12th idem, then going on to 
Delhi, and remaining there till the 16th. 

Aj^a is reached the next day (16th), and a halt is made 
there until the 19th December. 

I,eaving Agra, the party arrives at Bhurtpur on the 20tli 
idem. Only a brief stay is made here, for the party is due 
at Gwalior next day (21at). Here they stay until the 26th 
December, when a move is made to Lucknow, which is reached 

on the 26th. , V, 

Two days will he spent at Lucknow, and on the 28th Decem¬ 
ber the Prince and Princess leave for Calcutta, which will 
be reached on the 29th idem. 

A halt is made in Calcutta to the 6th .Tanuaiy next year,, 
on which day the party leave for Daii'eeUng, where they 
arrive next day. The 8th January is to be spent at Darjeeling 
and Their Royal Highneases return to Calcutta on the 9th 
idem, spending the next two days On board the Renown on * 

the jommey to Rangoon. , ^ . 

Rangoon is reached on the 13th January, and here a halt 
is to be made to the - 16th, when the party leaves for Mandalay, 
arriving there on the 16th, The Prince and tPrincess remain 
there for two days and spend the 19th and 20th January on 
the river on the return journey to Rapgoon, which is reached 

on the 21st. * . ti » 

Their Royal Highnesses then ro-embark on the Menown 
for the journey to Madras, which is to be reached .on Wednesday^ 

the 24th January, ' • - - : ^ 

Four days will be spent here, and the'party leave Madr^ 
on the 28th January for Bangalore and Mysore, whwe^a halt 
is to ho made from the 29th January to the 7th February. 
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Hyderabad is the next place to be visited and here Their 
Royal Highnesses are to stay from the 8th to the I6th heb- 

visit is then to be paid to EUora (16th February), after 
which 'rheir Royal Highnesses leave for Benares, where the 
18th and 19th February VviU be s^mt. _ 

From Benares the party leave for Nepal, whore they re¬ 
main from the 28th February to 2nd March. After leaving 
Nepal Then Royal Highnesses will probably visit Simla and 

some other places. . . , t , 

Quetta is the next place to be visited, where four days 

will be spent (March 12th' to the 19th). 

Their Royal Highnesses will next go to Karachi, where 
they will arrive on the 17tli March, leaving that port fox 
England on the 16th idem. , . , . 

The announcement is made to-day that Lord Mmto 
has postponed his departure for a fortnight and that His Lord- 
ship will arrive in Bombay on the 17th November instead, 
of the 3rd November. This, of course, will necessitate the 
reception 6f Their ^Jtoyal Highnesses in Bombay by Lord 
CuTzon, whose deiiarture from India will, of course, also be 
postponed for a fortnight. The reasons for this change of 
plans are not given; but so far as the change gives Lord Curzon 
the opportunity of welcoming Tlieir Royal Highnesses to the 
shorfiS of India it is not to be regretted. His ExccUency has 
done so much in initiating, facilitating and malting prepara¬ 
tions for the Royal visit, that it is appropriate enough that 
he should be there to welcome Their Royal Highnesses as 
the representative of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

Pall Mall OitzeUe.~The preparations for the Prince and 
Princess of Wales’s tour in India are now well advanced, 
and H.M.S. Eenom,, looking veiy sinart with her new coat 
of white paint, is attracting numerous visitors to the dock¬ 
yard where she lies awaiting the visit of inspection which 
to be paid her by the Princeas to-day. 

She is now practically ready for the start on Monday week, 
when several members of the Royal suite will go aboard so 
as to be settled into their quarters, and ready to receive the 
Royal gueste, who are travelling overland across France, 
and join the ship at Genoa. For the most part the sightseers 
have to content themselves with an outside view of the great 
battleship, for access to the Royal apartments is strictly guard¬ 
ed, and only a favoured few have been allowed to see over 
that part which has been set aside for tlie exclusive use of 
the ihinoe and Princess. 

Enjoying this privilege, one could not help being struck 
with the comparatively few alterations, and the simplicity 
and comfort of the preparations made for the Rayaltios. 
Although the Prince of Wales ip a Vice-Admiral, and as such 
is superior to any officer on board the Renoion, His Royal 
Highness will not "fly hia own pennant during the voyage out, 
but wili occupy the position of a Royal guest. With tho 
exception ol the special suite of rooms for the use of the Prin¬ 
cess, which have been made on the upper deck, and consist 
of a charming little^'boudoir, a couple of sleeping cabins, bath¬ 
rooms, and maid’s cabin, comparatively little has been altered 
on board since Sir John Fisher used the Renown as his 
flagship on the North Americiin and West Indies station. 
The same handsomely carved furniture which he put in re¬ 
mains in the dining salmon, which is capable of seating some 
sixty or more guests at a long table which runs tho entire 
length. Leading out of this is the ladies’ retking saloon 
or drawing-room, comfortably supplied with easy chairs up¬ 
holstered in floral pattern tissue, and supplied with a goodly 
number of substantial-looking card and writing tables. Next 
at hand, on the main deck, are the sleepmg cabms and pri¬ 
vate room of the Prince, famished likewise in mahogany 


upholstered in rose-patterned cretonne, furnished throughout 
with silver fittings. 

The Princess’s apartments, however, arc the special 
feature. These open on to the promenade deck, ah'eady 
covered with linoleum and protected by a huge awning. 
The scheme ot decoration throughout is delightfully dainty 
and simple; white is the principal colour used, all the paint¬ 
work and furniture being of white enamel relieved by light 
blue carpets and hangings, the boudoir being upholstered 
in white chintz eovei^ with an all-over design of pink 
rosebuds surrounded by a wreath-lattice of pale blue leaves. 
The fittings throughout are of silver plate, as are also the 
swing cots, which are a special featuro and purposely designed 
and constructed so as to minimise as much as possible the 
motion of the ship in rough seas. 

Throughout, these apartments, though small, give an 
impression of airiness and coolness which wiU undoubtedly 
be greatly appreciated by the Royal travellers during that 
portion of the voyage when the nights as well as the da 3 fH 
will bo intensely hot. The Royal suite, which in all, count¬ 
ing both ladies and gentlemen, and their several personal 
attendants, number a hundred odd, will occupy the cabins 
usually Tised by the ship’s officers, and accommodation for 
the latter has been provided by the removal of the 6-inoh 
j guns to make room for extra berths ; while a special smoke- 
i room has been made for the use of the gentlemen of the suite. 

! Books in plenty are being provided for the party, a special 
I travelling library being put on board which will include all 
the latest and best-known books upon India and its people, 
a great many of which have been personally selected by the 
I Prinooss of Wales, who is as anxious as the Prince to be 
thoroughly informed, and to extend her already extensive 
knowledge of the country and the people she is almut to visit. 
Amongst the games and recreations provided for the Royal 
‘ guests and their suite is a set of ship’s croquet, vi^hich differs 
I ffiom the ordinary game, inasmuch as chalked rings take the 
i place of the familiar hoops, and wooden platters the sizci of 
small plates are used instead of balls. So popular is this game 
on board ship that it has quite ousted the once famous quoits 
and bull board, and has proved far and away the most xropulnr 
amusement on many yachts during the last season. 

Arrangements have also been made on the Renown for 
the publishing of a newspaper, intelligence for which will 
be communicated by the wireless apparatus, wth which the 
ship is fitted. This record will also include articles on inci¬ 
dents and nows of the great tour which the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess will undertake upon their arrival in India, which promises 
to be of an appalling extent, and to embrace every kind of 
function and entertainment that hospitality can devise, 
attended with all the ceremony so indispensable in India. 
Already a splendid train de luxe for tlio use of the Prince and 
Princess has been specially constructed in the carriage works 
of the East Indian Railway at Lilloah, near Galoutta. wliich 
is counted the most elaborate roUing stock ever built in India. 

Beside the usual bralre vans and cars for the staff, it oon- 
" tains two handsome Royal saloons and an elaborate dining- 
car and kite’nen, the whole being lit by electricity and fitt^ 
with fans and ventilators to keep it cool. The train is painted 
cream colonr, with mouldings in maroon, picked out witli 
gold and ornamented with the Royal arms. This will cany 
the Royal visitors over hundreds of miles of their tour, wliich 
will include some excellent sport in the Central Plain districts. 
In anticipation of tliis. His Royal Highness is taking a largt^ 
shooting paraphernalia with him, and has consulted several 
experte as to the selection of guns he will require. A.^xi- 
dermist will also he attaehe«l to the Royal staff for the pur¬ 
pose of preparing skins and trophies of the chase. 









iBf' fiiiditloh to the immcnae amonnt of ‘peiTsonaF log^ge 
taken by the Prince and Prince, whose wardto^ will include 
something like a hundred changes of oostum^H-suita^^le f^r 
vaulting., travelling, sport, grand State fnnetions, garden , 
^rties, driving tourB, and formal receptions—Their 'Roypil 
H^hnesses are taking with them a great quantity of specially 
(Jealgned jewellery made up in pins, brooclied',*and other small . 
trinkets, representing the Prince of /]3ralea’a. feathers, the 
Tudor Rose, and other Royal desi^is, "These'are for present¬ 
ation, as are also great quantities of signed photograph^!, for 
which they have lately been busy givmg sittings' to many 
Roya>l photographers. . ' 

Under the auspices of the Anjumani Rafik-ul-Islani of 
Bombay, a public meeting of the readehta of Sifoond Nagj^af, 
Kamatipura and Ripon Road,' was held yesterday evening 
in the premises of the Anjuman at Huzra street, under the 
presidency of Khan Saheb Shaikh Ibrahim Hafiz, J.P., when 
the following resolution moved by Mr. A. R. Bostani and 
seconded by Mrmshi Doolekhan, was adopted • “ That this 
meeting expresses its earnest desire aiid willingness to 
cortUally co-operate wth the public meeting. Of ‘the citizens 
of Bombay convened by the Sheriff, in the Town Hall on the 
14th August latfe to welcome Their Royal, Highnesses the Prince 
and Prinoeas of Wales in Bombay. ” The meeting waa very 
largely attended. 

At the Pramjee Oowasjee Institute, Bombay, to-morrow 
(Sundayl afternoon at four o’clock the Portiiguese subjeete 
in Bombay, known as the Portuguese Community, will assemble 
in puWic meeting in order to t^e steps to commemorate ^e' 
visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princeas of 
Wales. 

IST OcTOBua 1905. 

CivU and MUitary QaxeUe. —^Tfae East has lately, been 
borrowing at least one new idea from the West.. An industrial 
and agricultural exhibition is to be held at Mysore In oonnecy 
tion with the forthcoming visit of Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. It is hoped by thk means to 
convey to Their Royal Highors^oii an approximate idea of 
the resources of the State of’the degree of civilization to 
which the people have atVr^d. A, sum bf Rs. 20,000 has 
been iirovided for the preiim'ma'ry expenses of the exl^iibition. 

Special armngemente artr b^g made in. Bombay to ena,blo 
the children of the city to jottn in me’feslaviries in honour of the 
visit of the Prince and Piihv^ess and the (foramitteo having 
charge of this branch of the ptepafationsmet.at the Municipal 
Cffice, Bombay, on the 22nd, finally to settle the uMn lines of 
their programme. The Ck)nunRt4^ ifc'^ impossible 

to include any other children than those attending schools, in 
their arrangements, and on this base of eakujation there will be 
between 18,000 and 20,000 children to provide for. The princi-- 
pal item in their entertainment will be a view of the Royal 
procession on the day the Prince and Princess land, and the 
Committee have decid^ to erect foor enormous stands for their 
accommodatiOD, there will be a presentation ‘of sweetmeats to 
each child. Medate are also to bO' diatribtfbod - and the 
Committee have accepted an attractive desi^ which' will be 
minted in potosi silver, the medal having on* one side 'exooUent 
portraits of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and PHnoess of 
Wales and on the ol^r a device of three feathers and, the date 
of the Royal visit. The Committee of the Coronation Ft^tivitaes 
Fund, whioh has a balance in h^d of Rs. 8,768, hss resolved to 
hand over the amount to the committee of the Royal Visit 
Fund. 

Bf'otteer .—Thedat^ of the ifianceavres^at Rawalpindi will,, 
probably be the 0th to 8th December ending with a grand,- 
march past on Khanna Plain on the 9th. .The Prinfce and ' 


r'. ... ... 

Princess of, Wales will the^crjlrooeed to Dellii, staying, there/ 

from the 11th to • fche'i^ 15th.This will leave the pthCc dateis 
of the tpnr imohangedl ' ^ y'''' 

The Prinod of Wales will unveil the statue oh Queen'Viotoria , 
during his visit to'Agra. ^ 

Ant/ioeiaj?a.-i-The address pr^os^ to be presented' to 
'the Prince, of Wale& on bis arnW ifi, India is devoid of "any 
value, being /eplete w'itli*ifilsa!iie praises of' British rule. Not 
a word is said in the, address about the visitations o| 
famine and plague in India and about the gradual-im'poverish- 
lUeht of the people, psi die contrary the address d wells 
on the continued pj^sperlCy enjoyed by Bombay, and,for' 
•the matter of that the whole of the British Indian Em’pire, 
iuidm* the, asgrfs of*-the*-Bpnign British rule. In our opinion 
our duly to the Prince -doeC^mot consist in loading the ad-^ 
, dress .with false ptaiseti of Ih'q British Government, His 'Royal 
Highness-has come here ,nOt in order to receive gajlauds and 
bouquets from the people, but ti? informed of their true condi¬ 

tion, and looking at the mafter from this point of view we are 
consti’amed to say that thd jMcerontation of-such an address is 
a mean attempt to deceive our, ^oyereigiT.. 

; , ' ' 8 n» OC!DdpkB l90a, - ■ - 

Binninghapi -Daily Post, and Journal .—.The Prinoess', of, 
Wales hito' rescflvfed ^to irainedwite suite for' th^ 

Indian tour to'a minimuto* Her constafitr' compamon when 
. visiting md^receiving natiye' la^es vriil b'o Lady Eva Dugdale, 
whose cabmen the Jf?e»K»wiis'within easy reatoh the Princess’s 
quar^efs, ' and ■ updn -whom will devolve the - duty 'of conv 
ducting such correspondence as will not fall to,, the share of 
Mr, Frank Dpgdale-'as' equerry-in-attendonce. Very careful 
.a^ifgemeBts are being made for the ^packing in handy boxes 
',- 0 ^ the s<Juvenirs and which Het Royal Highue® is talking. 
with her so as. to permit of ^ek.reapy access on all occasions;, 
and much clerical work,, be done at Marlborough House 
in the course of the ensUhxg week in ,the pmpdm'tioh of 
Schedules and detailed Ksta .of the contents of packages which 
am to bq d^patched to Portsmouth for shipment on the 
touring cruiser. Lady ChestOTfleld 'has been appointed an 
extra lady-in-waiting to enable, her to join her husband who Is 
the chamberlain to the Princessi and there will accordingly be 
no lady in the party who is nop accompanied by her hushand 
and Her Royal pi^ness will hot be attended by a maid of 

honour. .• 

The' Prince'of Wales’s amended programme has now been 
.sktled, the only-changes being the omission of the visit to 
Ajmer, in conseqaenoe of the scarcity in that region, and the 
interpolation of three days, which will be spent in seeing the 
manoeuvres near Rawalpindi, fogether with a reduction in the 

time of tho Delhi visit, ... « 

' Agra, vfhere an imposing ceremony,of the unveiling of the 
Queenls .statue, and an elephant preo^ion. Will occur, m to be 
reached on the original date. ' , * * ^ 

■ Daily Aftrror.—Yesterday afternoon the Prmcess of Wales 
travelled to Portsmouth, and had ®' over the. battle- 

ship Renown. The object of Her Royal* Highness’s journey 
wa4 to'iaspect the apartments fitted up in the-vessel for the 
Pi-ihce and Princess on tlie voyage to India, but more parti- 
- cularly those allocated to herself. _ , - t» * 

When Her Royal Highness alightejj-from the tram m Ports¬ 
mouth Dockyard she tv^ reCeived'b^a little knot qf admirals. 
A few a-t thd Bmomn, which lay 

•alongside, the.'sowtik raUway jeit^, iwking very smart 

.spocklcss dress- of snowy .whifo,', with'just a fel^ving’ touch 
oi> green under the gunwale. ’, „ 

' ‘ who commaad the 

''du ring tbft vbyage. ^ doriduofed the Princess up the steep. 













ctimson-covered gajji^y ’?^at gave access to the slup. The 
quarter deck had m tho aw mags being lined with 

red and white cloth, A '.eanvas sheitet was likewise rigged 
up on the stem walk, wlfere dark green musliu had been used 
for decorative .purpose * ' 

These were the only visible signs that anything out of the 
common was happening aboard the ship. A fairJy successful 
effort has been made to turn the battleship into a yacht. 
With the exception of the lO-inoh guns in the barbettes and 
the light guns on the boat deck, all her armament has been 
removed to give cabin space for officers. 

" A partition across the after part divides the Royal 
apartments in the stem from the remainder of the ship. 
The captain’s cabin and part of the upper deck have been 
turned into a spacious suite of apartments for the Princess, 
who will have the best accommodation aboard. 

Doubtless the situation of Her Royal Highness’s apart¬ 
ments was determined by the fact that the Princess is not a 
good sailor. But for her desire to shorten it and escape the 
Bay of Biscay, the Royaltravellers would have embarked at 
Portsmouth instead of Genoa. 

However, the Princess is well pleased with the arrange¬ 
ments made for her accommodation- Her suite of apartments 
includes a sleeping cabin bathroom, and boudoir, with a room 
for a maid, and a very commodious wardrobe. 

In the sleeping cabin is a swing cot; so constructed that 
the Princess will not feel die rod of the ship. A dainty simpli¬ 
city is the dominant note throughout the Princess's rooms. 

* White panelling, picked out with gold, is the chief decora¬ 
tive feature. Some pretty chintzes are also employed, and the 
rooms have a very pleasing effect upon the eye. 

After completing an inspection of the upper deck, the Princess 
was escorted to the after part of the ship below. Here she was 
shown first the cabin provided for Lady Eva Dugdale, which 
' is nearest the accommodation ladder that leads to the Princess’s 
own suite, and other cabins allocated to members of her suite. 
All are spacious, and simply furnished. Next Her Royal Highness 
looked over the Prince’s suite of rooms. These are on the port 
side of the half-deck, and consist of sleeping cabin, bath and 
dressing rooms. Part of the wardroom has been cut away to 
make the Prince’s cabin, and sound-proof walls have been 
fitted, to the wardroom. Lastly the Princess entered the 
admiral’s apartment which will be used as the Royal dining 
and reception rooms. 

The admiral’s fore cabin will bo the dining-room and the 
after cabin the reception-room. The latter will also be used 
as a drawing-room, and is a very pleasant apartment, from 
which doors open upon the stern walk. Most of the furniture 
in these rooms has been in the Renown ever since Sir John 
Fisher firet commissioned hot as his flagship on the North 
America and West Indies Station. It is of mahogany, and 
beautifully garved. 

, The corridors outside have been decorated with pictures 
of warships, and the whole of the Royal apartments give an 
air of cosiness and comfort. Electric fans are installed in all 
cabins, and most of the fittings axe silver-plated. 

The Remum leaves harbour next Saturday, and a few 
days later will start for Genoa in company with the cruiser 
Terr Me, which is to carry several members of the Royal suite. 

The Princess of Waltfe thoroughly enjoys little expedi¬ 
tions like that she made to Portsmouth on Saturday 
to inspect the arrangements on the battleship Renown in 
preparation for the forthcoming visit to India. They afford her 
^at spice of what one may term “ domestic ” interest which 
brings welcome a relaxation from the exactiug routine of 
Court life. Nothing delights Her Royal Highness more when 
as m this case some comparatively small additional prepara¬ 


tion may make all the difference between a long voyage being 
comfortable or the revise, ilhaii to’ discover 'this as jibe result 
of her own personal scrutiny. She never appears to feel fatigue 
on such occasions, thougff she allows no detail to escape her 
notice, and is not content until she has- closely inspected and 
discussed the arrangements in every apartment. 

It is hardly likely, however, that the Prinoess has found 
it necessary to suggest,any radical alteration in the arrangements 
on the Renown. The fact’ that they have been in. the hands 
of Captain the Hon’ble Hugh Tyrwhitt is sufficient guarantee 
that the preparations have been carried out with all possible 
care and foresight. Few mm have a keener appreciation of 
the requirements of Royalty. He has long been persona graia at 
Court and is a brother-in-law of Lord Knollys to whom his sister, 
the Hon’ble Ardy Mary, was married in 1887. When he first 
joined the Navy as a boy of thirteen, thirty .-six years ago, he 
quickly attract^ the attention of his superiors in the servioo 
and they prophesied that he would “ do ” things. This forecast 
was fully justified, when in 1884 young Tyrwhitt took part in 
the Nile Expedition for the relief of General Gordon at 
Khartoum, and so distinguished himself that he received a 
medal and clasp and the Khedival Star. He gained his 
captaincy in 1889, and in 1902 was chosen for the responsible 
position of private Secretary to the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Dundee Gown'er.—^To-day Captain the Hon’ble Hugh 
Tyrwhitt hoists his pennant on board the Senaum, the ba ttleship 
which has been converted into a magnificent yacht painted 
gleaming white from stem to stem, and beautifully fitted 
throughout, to convey the Prince and Prinoess of Wales to 
India. Their Royal Highnesses are to join the Renown in the 
course of a few days, and if their voyage to the Orient is 
followed with less inter^t than that to thei^ mote distant 
Colonies four years ago it will only be because the parage is one 
which ttie public are now accustomed to look lapon as an 
almost everyday affair. Their journeys and ceremonials in the 
Indian provinces will be followed with close attention by 
everyone in this coimtry as weU aa the King-Emperor and 
Queen-Empress whom they are to represent. The Royal visit 
igi being looked forward to With the utmost interest by our 
fellow-subjecta in India, and ever 3 rthing is being done to 
give their distinguished guests a right Royal welcome. 
Ilie reception will only be an earnest of what they will meet 
with throughout their several months’ tour, which as a whole 
bids fair, judging from the preparations being made for it 
to be prixluotive of as happy results as the memorable visib 
of Bang Edward in 1875, when as Prince of Wales^hfi' ibdeived 
the homage of the Indian people on -behalf of his -Royal 
mother. 

Lord Curzon is, after all, to do the honours of the-visit. 
It has been arranged that he will not sail until the'^lStik of 
next month, which will allow him to welcome the Prince and 
Princess, his successor not arriving until a few days before he 
leaves ^mbay. Ik is most fitting that it should-he Lord 
Curzon, in spit® of his impending abdication of hia duties, 
who should have the honour of receiving Their Royal Highhasses. 
The welcome will be all the more truly representative’^mce 
it is given by one who has been so closely identified with India 
during the l^t seven yearn, and has borne the heat and burden 
of the day. And India is pre-eminently the country which 
requires a man’s most strenuous efforts. At. the farawetl 
banquet at the United Service Club at Simla on Friday evening 
Inrd Curzon could not help confessing that India is in some 
respecte a hard taskmaster, and that ho lias sometimes felt 
discouraged in his work. But ho was also able to poipt to 
the successful result of his work in the prosperity of the 
Empire and the cordial relations between the Local amd 
Imperial Governments. It is the fruits of hia rule tiiat the 
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Prince and Princess of Wal^ will see, and liis welcome of 
them will form a fitting roxmding ofi of a Governor-Generalship 
which has, taJien all in all, been of great benefit to India. 

While the Royal visit was being arran^ the suggestion 
was made that ihe Prince of Wales, if not also the Princess, 
^oald extend his tour so aa to include a visit to Japan. 
Tlie war, however, was then at its height, and Diplomatic con¬ 
siderations precluded the idea being entertained. Now that 
peace has happily come to the belligerents the suggestion is 
renewed, and now nothing stands in the way of its being car¬ 
ried out. The conclusion of the new treaty betweon Great 
Britain and Japan, making as it does for the safety of the 
country which the Royal couple are visiting, would make the 
occasion all the more auspicious, and there can be no doubt 
that the Prince would receive a warm welcome from our allies. 
There is much in the idea that this extension should be made 
and that His Royal Highness should afterwards, again follow¬ 
ing in his father’s footsteps, come home by way of the United 
States. 

Englishman.—TheK have been strong rumours in Simla 
for the Inst few days that Lord Curzon would meet the Prince 
and Princess <'jf Wales in Bombay on their arrival, and our 
correspondent telegraphs that the postponement of Lord 
Minto’a departure from England now makes this fact a 
cef^ainty. It is now definitely settled that the Prince of Wales 
will visit Rajputana, though the original Ajmer programme 
will necessarily be modified. 

PM Mall (?aaetfe.—There will great satisf^tion at the 
arrangement by which Lord Curzon is to remain in India long 
enough to let him receive the Prince and Princess of Wales 
on their landing at Bombay. It will be felt that a Viceroy 
of so many years’ standing can more fitly represent India 
on such an occasion and offer its welcome than one who is 
himself but a new arrival. 

P«bneer.—The programme of tour of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales in the United Provinces will be as follows: Tbeir 
Royal Highnesses will arrive at. A^a on the 16th December, 
receive the Municipal address and attend a garden party at 
Sectuadra in the afternoon; on the 17th a visit will be pakl 
to Itmod-ud-Dowlah’s tomb, and on the IStli the Prince i^l 
unveil Queen Victoria’s statue. There will l>e a reception 
that evening. On the 19th Their Royal Highnesses will visit 
Patehpur Sikri travelling by motor, and mil leave for Gwalior 
on the 20th. The Royal party, after staying at Gwalior 
for Christmas, will reach Lucknow on the 26tb, where the 
Municipal address will be presented on arrival. The Mutiny 
veterans will he presented at the Residency in the afternoon 
and there will be a Talukdars entertainment with illumina¬ 
tions at the Kaiser Bagh in the evening. On the 27th the 
Prince will receive visits from the Takuldars. There will be 
a garden party at the Husainabagh in the afternoon and 
State Dinner, followed by a fevde, at the Chutter Munzil 
at night. On the 28th the Prince will drive round the 
Cantonmente with the General Officer Commanding the Luck¬ 
now Divisions, and the Y*arty will leave the same afternoon 
for Calcutta. 

By desire of His Majesty the King-Emperor His Excellency 
the Viceroy will remain in India to receive His Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales at Bombay on the 9th November. 
Wd Minto will arrive at Bombay on the 17th November. 
The Viceroy will make over charge to him there on. tlie 18th 
November, and will sail on the same day in the Royal Marine 
steamer 

Times of /rwiia.-—The personal intervention of His Majesty 
the'Jiing-Ilmperor, who has signified that it is his special 
desire that the Viceroy should remain in India to welcome 


the Prince and .Princess of Wales on their arrival, will give 


widespread pleasum and satisfaction. The modification that it 
is His Majesty’s own personal wish is emphatic and unmis- 
takeable, for it was simultaneously announced in Simla and in 
London, and was cabled but by Reuter yesterday. It may 
well be regarded as one of those eminently tactful and graci¬ 
ous apts of thoughtfulness w'hich so endear the King-Emperor 
to His subjects. Ministers may forget the consideration due 
to long and ardous service, but the King-Emperor never forgets 
a faithful servant. Though nothing has been said publicly on 
the matter, many people have felt that it would be most im- 
fortunate and most unseemly that Lord Curzon should de¬ 
part from India on the very eve of the arrival of the Heir- 
Apparent, and pass him in mid-ocean, leaving him to be greeted 
on stepping ashore by a stranger in the land. It should be 
remembered that the Viceroy is not only the representative 
of the British Government, but also, in a very real sense, 
the personal representative of the King-Emperor, Lord 
Curzon has represented His Majesty in India for the 
unprecedented period of nearly ^ven yeara, with only one 
break. To have allowed him to leave at such a moment would, 
whether accidentally or not, have conveyed an impression of 
magnificent services very ill requited. Very erroneous and 
unfortunate intei-pretations might have been placed on such 
a procedure by the people of India. It would not have been 
an intentional slight, but it might have been so regarded, 
and that is what many of us have been fearing. These con¬ 
siderations have plainly been recognised by His Majesty, 
who Ijfls done a peculiarly graceful and appropriate thing 
in requesting I^rd Curzon to remain in India to greet the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. His Majesty’s marked recog¬ 
nition of Lord Curzon’s great labours has been, already cons¬ 
picuously shown in his generous telegram, the warmth of 
Which has been widely commented on in England ; and this 
fresh proof of his gracious regaixl is equally fehcito^ly con¬ 
ceived, Happy is the public servant who is privileged to 
serve so sympathetic a monarch ; and happy, too, the 
who can command such services as have lieen given to India 

“ stSTraj'held he» at Quetta on 30H, 
Septe^bei^the Hon’ble Mr. Tucker, I.C.S.. Agent to the 

Governor-General, alluded to the visit of ^ Je Prmee and 

Princess of Wales to Quetta and ho said he felt notiung would 
be wanting on the part of the Chiefs, Sirdars and Maliks of 
BaJttchistan to show their appreciations of the visit and to 
accord to Their Royal Highnesses a m^t hearty welcome. 

In the Hall of the Er.araji Cowasji Institute at Dhobifaloo, 
Bombay, a meeting of the Indo-Portuguese cominumty was 
held yesterday afternoon, Mr. L. M. Purt^o Residing. Over 
two thousand }ierson3 were present. The Reverend J. N. 
Coutinlio, Vicar of Dabul, dehvered a message Irom the 
Bishop of Daman, declaring His Itordship’s adherence and support 
to the resolutions passed in the meeting of I7th September, 
b^ld in the Goan, Union School, at .Dabul, and expressing his 
narticular desire to refrain, from assoeiatmg his name m con¬ 
nection with any other movement. A similar message wag 
announced from Visconite de Wrem, Consul-General for 
Ptortocai by Mi'. L. Mascarenhas. The Vicar of Dabul ivithdrew 
from the meeting, and Mr. Mascarenhas made a few lemarto. 
He said that the community having already opened a sub- 
scrintionlistm connection with the c^ebrationof the approach- 
inar^Roval Visit, there was no need of haymg a separate 
meeting; or of opening another list for the same P«fP^- 
The list already opened was swelling in subscnptions, and the 
end^eavour of all who were present in this mating should be to 
Sep up the spirit which had prevailed, at the former meetmg 
in ordei' to augment the subscriptions. He would, thei'efore, 
propose that the resolutions passed at the previous meetmg 
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bo adopted, and that subscriptions collected b© forward^, S 
through Dr. A. a. Viegos, President of that meeting, to the , 
Secretaries of the'general fund started in Bombay. Mr. C. R. ; 
Lopez seconded the proposition, wiiich was carried with 
acclamation.' Mr. Maacarenhas called for three cheers for 
His Majasty the King-Emperor, which were heartly given, and 
the rUeeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the Oiairman. , 
Yesterday afternoon, in, Mtizeferabad Hall, Grant Road, j 
a very large meeting of Bombay Muhammadems wfw held in | 
connection with the approaching Royal Visit, and for decid¬ 
ing upon die steps to be taken to accord a fitting reception to 
Royal Pair. Kazi Mahomedali Murgey was voted to the chair. 
MoulviRafiuddin gave instances of the personal interest eidnced 
by the late Queen-Empress in the amelioration of the. condi* 
tion of the Moslems of India and averred that the state of 
the Mahomedans who enjoyed the blessings of the British 
rule, was considerably better than those who lived under the 
protection of other European Powers. The moral and political 
influence exercised by this meeting in the Mahomedan 
countries, under the protection of the British Paramount j 
Power, would be immense. Moulvi Rafiuddin proposed, that 
this meeting desired to voice the feelings of joy occasioned 
among the Mahomedans of India at the approaching visit of 
Tlieir Royal Highnesses the Prince and Piincess of Wales 
in this country ; and to express their loyalty and devotion 
towards His Majesty the King-Emperor, the Queen-Emprew 
and other members of the Royal Family. Mr. Ahmed Devji 
seconded the proposition ‘which was unanimously agreed to. 
Resolutions were passed to illuminate and decorate tire 
mosques, public buildings, and private houses, and in every res- , 
peot to co-operate with the general arrangements^ proposed j 
to be made by the committee appointed in the public meeting . 
in the Town Hall. A strong and influential committee was j 
also appointed by the meeting to carry into effect the objects i 
of the above resolutions. It was further resolved to send a j 
telegram to His Excellency tlie Governor, expressing the 
enthusiasm felt by the Muhammadans of Bombay at the j 
approaching Royal visit, and humbly requesting His Excellency 
to communicate to Their August Sovereign, HLs Majesty the 
King-EUiporor, the gratitude of the Muhammadans at his 
having afforded them this opportunity to express their feel- 
ling of ojralty and devotion to the British Throne. A vote of 
tha^nks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 

We^em Daily Pms, Bristol—The imiiending visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to India has already excited the 
deepest interest in this country, and as the time draws nigh for 
the departure of the Royal party the anticipations in India 
become much more lively. Everything is l)eing done in the great 
Dependency to render the tour successful in eveiy respect. 
But there are points beyond which human ingenuity cannot 
make its influence felt, and it is possible that in some parts 
of the country at least the Royal toui-ists will have to contend 
against the great forces of Nature. It is essential that the 
'-Prince of Wales should see India as a whole, and not merely 
confine his attentions to those chstriots where all is prosper¬ 
ous, bright, and tranquil. There are provinces on which the 
sombre shadow of famine has fallen. The Prince o Wales 
has no desire to avoid those somcAvhat dismal scenes, and it 
is imderstood that he will proceed through some of the moat 
typical of the smitten^ areas. A telegram from Simla on 
Saturday contains the interesting announcement that Lord 
Ourzon, it is understood by the desire of King Edward him¬ 
self, will remain in India for the purpose of welcoming the 
Prince and Piincess of Wales on their arrival at Bombay. 
The expression of the Royal desire in this sense certainly con¬ 
fers a great distinction on Lord Corzon, whilst it does not 
in the slightest degree offend the ummr prapre of the new 


Viceroy, Lord Minto. As a master of Oriental ceremony Lord 
Curzon i.s acknowledged,, even by his less restrained critics, 
to take the highest rank. It has been his fortune daring the 
period of his Viocroyalty, to be the chief organiser of some of 
the most magnificent pageants witnessed in India. The expen- 
ditm'© on these brilliant pageants has been condemned as far 
too lavish. But the severe economists are not, in launching thead 
criticisms, on absolutely solid ground.- They forget how deeply 
symbolism, entcra into the life of the Oriept. The parade of 
power and of wealth is almost necessary when it is desired to 
make a lasting impression on the native mind. No man is 
more- keenly aware of this circumstance than Lord Gitrzon. 
He has given years of his life to. the analysis of the .Eastern 
temperament, and he has arrived at the conclusion that 
money, which in other, lands might be squandered, is not 
by any means wasted in the provision, of' pageants symbolic 
of the might and dignity of the dominant nation whose represent¬ 
ative he is. Lord. CuT?zon is thoroughly att courarit with all 
the resources and possibilities of, the country, when it is laid 
under the influence of a Royal progress. His unique know¬ 
ledge in this respectMoll be utilised to the full, and the tonr 
of the .Prince and Princess of Wales throughout India should 
lack nothing, so .far as preparation goes, the element of 
sucoeas; The Simla telegram states that tiie retention of Loid 
Curzon as master of the cerempuies; until at least the Royal 
cavalcade is fairly well on itP' way, has given the greatest 
pleasure in Inrlia, and there will, consequently, bo a hearty 
co-operation amongst all classes to impasrt to the Royjl tour 
those touches of ^'lat which count for so much in ciiaes of the 
kind. 

Western Morning —The Prince of Wales’s tour through 

India will be performed with all the comforts of modem civi- 
Usatioh, and these have made great advances since 1870, when 
King Edw-ard paid bis well remembered visit. An interestin.g 
comparison between the two journeys is made in the Empire 
Revim, which publishes a plan of the route. The tour of 
His Majesty comprised nearly ten thousand mUes, but this 
included the coast voyages fiom Bombay to Ceylon and Madras 
to Calcutta. On this occasion Ceylon will not be visited ; 
jand His Royal Highness will go by rail from Mysore in the 
South to Peshawar on the North-West Frontier, that is to say 
tliroagh almost the entire length of the peninsula. The extent 
of country covered will bo much wider than was the case in 
the Royal tour thirty year-s ‘ngo. The Royal visitors will 
mi®j Goa and some otlier points', of interest, but will got more 
of the real India—its illimitable plains teeming with popula¬ 
tion, its historic cities, its ancient rivers, and everlasting hills, 
a vast couatiy of ordered actmty and busy oommeroe. 
At a rough computation, the Prince and Princess wjll travel 
within the boundaries of the Indian Empire alone over eleven 
thousand miles, including the crossing and recrossiag ai the 
Bay of Bengal No mere pleasure trip is this but a splendid 
train de luxe has been specially constructed in the carriage 
works of the East Indian Railway, near Calcutta, and is the 
finest thing in railway accommodation oyer provided in the 
peninsula. 

3bd October 1905. 

Indian Daily ^em .—The Executive Committee of the 
Princx* of Wales’ Reception Fund, Madras, li£s so far cpllecled 
Rs. 40,000. Out of this sum the Committee has allotted 
Rs. 15,000 for a public entertainment, Rs. 15,.|'KX> for illumina¬ 
tions and decorations in the city and Rs. 5,000 tor a casket and 
an address and Rs. 5,000 for the school children’s Some 
local zemindars have offered to erect triumphal arcT'ca in tlie 
city, and the Committee has accepted their offers. ^ 

Standard .—Sir Matthew Nathan, tlie Governor of Hongkong, 
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in diPeufesing the ptoposal made liy the Standard that thd tour 
of the Prince and Prinrees of Wales to India might be extended 
to the Far East, Tvas certain that the community hero would 
gladly welcome a prolongation of the journey to Hongkong 
apart frem Japan- 

Major General ViPiers Hatton, commanding the troops, 
as well as the leaders of the society, both official and civil, 
endorse the Governor’s view, and add that could the tour 
he prolonged so as to include Japan, such an event would 
emphasise the alliance between the two countries. 

Last June the British and Chinese nncfficial members of the 
Legislative Council, as representing the cemmunity, requested 
Sir Matthew to c'able an invitation to His Royal HighncES 
to stay at Hongkong, en rovte to Japan, to unveil the 
statue of the King, On that occasion the Prince replied 
that he was unable to extend his tour. 

The Japanese Consul heartily welcomes the Standard's 
suggestion, as calculated to promote closer relations between 
the peoples of the two countries. 

3kd October 1905. 

^pt«d Gazetfe .—The action of the King in expressly desir¬ 
ing that the Prince and Princess of Wales should be received 
in India by Lord Corzon, is a most flattering mark of Royal 
sympathy and appreciation and is most gratifying to the ad¬ 
mirers of our great Viceroy. It is another instance of the tact 
and consideration for the feelings of others, which are so con- 
spienous in Edward VII and which have endeared him to the 
hearts of his own subjects and made him so popular with 
foreigners. Lord Curzon’s vataahle services to India are 
fully deserving of some special recognition at the close of his 
period of service^ and this flattering attention on the part of his 
sovereign is a signal mark of the regard and esteem in which 
he is held 5 by His Majesty, and sets an appropriate seal on 
the expressions of gratitnde and admiration that he has 
received from ail sides since his resignation. 

Jndu Prdkask .—“We can well understand the thoughtful 
chiyalry of the King-Empercr in desiring that Lord Minto’s 
arrival in India should be postponed for a week, so as to accord 
to Lord Curzon the honour of receiving Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales on their landing in India. 
Lord Curzon had planned the visit and it is but meet that he 
should do the honours of the host to the Royal visitors. It 
is also possible that both the King-Emperor and the Mimsters 
consider this special honour to be some reparation for the hard 
blows dealt to t-ord Curzon over the military controversy. 
India can by no means be jealous of this special honour to 
Lord Curzon, for he is a tamasha-loving man in spite of his 
High abilities, but it is impossible to disguise from ourselves 
the fact that Lord Curzou’s presence cannot but bo a serious 
damper upon the spirit of enthusiasm and loyalty with which 
the people of Bombay look forward to greering their future 
Emperor and Empress. Lord Curzon, the retrogressionist, to 
sit in the same carriage with the august reprc*sentative and 
descendant of that model ot Royal kindness and solicitude 
the late Queen-Empress Victoria, and to be associated with 
Their Royal Highnesses in all important functions and cere-' 
monials—this is an idea which to many of us will appear too 
bizarre.. We arc, therefore, inclined to think that it is a poli¬ 
tical blunder to allow the warmth of our loyalty to be thus 
exposed to the chilling blasts of the feelings which are sure to 
be generated in bur minds by the very sight of Lord Curzon, 
who is now known to be the greatest enemy of the progress of 
the country and of the principles of trust and confidence in 
the people on which the stability of British rule in India 
mamly depends.’ 


4th October 1906. 

Birmingham Baity Post and Journal.—By way of illustra¬ 
ting the care and forethought that have been bestowed upon 
the preparations for the Royal tour in India, an incident may 
be recorded which is not without its significant interest at 
this stage. It was de.sired by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to give special sittings for portraits designed to be reproduced 
in colour for commemorative purposes in connection with 
this event. The Heir-Apparent duly submitted himself to 
the artist, and doimed the uniform of an admiral, with several 
stars and other orders for the purpose. The work of repro¬ 
duction was continued for many weeks, but the secret that lay 
hidden in this portrait was unrevealed. Then, a few days 
ago, the official announcement was made that the Grand Cross 
of the Star of India had been conferred at Balmoral upon the 
Prince of Wales ; and when the photograph, though taken 
many weeks before, was examined, it was found to bear tbo- 
Star of India already, His Royal Highness having borrowed 
the King’s own star, “ in intelligent anticipation of a tiring 
which was about to hap^n,” as Mr. Balfour would describe it. 

Englishman .—Lord Kitchener will, it is understood, have 
his head quarters in Rawalpindi during the manoeuvres which 
will he held in honorrr of the Prince and Princess of Wales- 
early in December. About 66,000 troops will take part therein 
and probably Their Royal Highnesses will motor out each day to 
witness the manceuvres. They will of course be the Cem- 
mander-in-Chiefs guests during their visit to Rawalpindi. 

Civil and Military Gazette.-—There is an article in the 
Express by a native gentleman named'Jogindra Nath Bose on 
what will be expected of the Prince of Wales during his Indian' 
tour. Mr. Bose makes a few suggestions of ways in which the 
Prince might ingratiate himself more thoroughly with the- 
natives, such as removing hie shoes before entering Hindu 
temples, vaiying his menus with Indian dishes, and distributing 
alms to beggars who swarm in Indian towns. In taking leave 
of a city, it is suggested, the Prince should, if possible, make a 
present to the inhabitants of a watei-works, a school, or hospital; 
according to its needs. 

Pioneer .—It has practically been decided that the Pi ince and 
Princess of Wales will not visit Ajmere during their journey 
through Eajputana. There is actual famine in Ajmere-Merwara, 
and though the people are being well cared for, it would not 
be advisable to expend local resources in connection with the 
Royal tour. Their Royal Highnesses will see Udaipur, Jaipur, 
and Bikanir, where the prepartions for their reception are now. 
being completed. 

Oriental Review .—-The King of EnglandandEmperorof Tndia- 
is a constitutional Sovereign, and as such takes no part in the 
working of the party politics of the Empire. Yet Reuter’s 
message that ‘it is at the King’s special wish that Lord Curzon 
should stay to welcome the Prince and Princess of Wales’ is 
turned and twisted, and a meaning is imported into it which 
His Majesty could hardly have intended to convey. The 
Times of India is ever on the alert to catch at any straw it' 
may find to holster up the forlorn cause of the Viceroy. 

In the present instance, a graceful act*of His Majesty the- 
King-Emperor is turned into a marked recognition of Lord 
Curzon’s great labours. It is unfortunate that our contem¬ 
porary should attempt to put an erroneous interpretation 
on a harmless hut graceful act of tjjie King, and thus place 
him in a position hardly fair to His Majesty and against the 
very spirit and letter of the British constitution. But it is 
the way of the Times of India and Reuter, who leave no stone un¬ 
turned to prop up the shattered reputation of their hero. His 
Majesty’s wish in no way signifies a recognition of the 
services oi, or approval of the policy pursued by, the Viceroy. 
We deprecate in the strongest manner all possible attempts 
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to mix iTp His Majesty ill actavo politics. TKey are fraught 

with immense poaaihilitiee of misehief. 

Phisnix .—The sensational resignation of tord C%izon was 
apparently an attempt at bluff, which was accepted more 
seriously than was expected* If it was seriously intended, 
•CGnsistenoy demanded Lord Ourzon’s immediate departure 
from India, as there was no real necessity to -wait for his 
suscessor. Spectaoular effect ie a wealCjaess of LOrd Ourzon 
and it was not likely he would misaany op|iortumtyfor indulg¬ 
ing his penchani.” ■ V 


5a'H October 1905. • 

Nem of Ifidia, —As we said in om issue, 1.4^^ 

tember. Their Royal Highnesses the Prine^ a»!^vj^ijee83 of 
Wales wiil arrive in Bombay on the 9th proximo, wh^^d^oi^ 
and Lady Curzon will go on board and re^tKei thoat. "T^e 
motor cars which the royal tourists are hnportir^-on the 
iZenoMW wihenablethemto make excursions among thenhyirons 
■ of Bombay and Salsette. Lord and Lady Curzon will then 
probably leave Bombay and complete their tour by a visit 
to Agra so as to return and leave on the 18th proximo on the 
.R. L M. S. Bufferin for Egypt. 

Nottingham DaUy .Sa:pre8a.~The Prince of Wales is follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of his illustrious father in many ways, 
and in a few days will proceed to imitate one of his most sue- 
cesafnl investigations of the Empire. As’a boy with bis elder 
brother, the late Duke of Clarence, he commenced his Ini- 
perial education on the Bacchante with a world tour which 
included the Australian continent, a visit destined to be re¬ 
peated when, a short time since, he again proceeded, in state, 
ias Heir-Apparent, to proclaim the new-bom Commonwealth. 
And on this occasion, it will be remembered, he also 
found an opportunity to pay flying visits to Ceylon and the 
; Straits Settlements, At the time it was suggested that the 
Prince and Princess should extend their voyage and see 
something of India, but, owing to pressing engagements at 
home, this was found to be impossible. 

By a curious coincidence, next week it will be exactly 
thirty years since ILing Edward started for the East. I^ord 
Nortebrook was Viceroy, and the visit occupied five months, 
during which time His Majesty was enabled to get a very good 
idea of the magnificent country of which he is to-day the 
acknowledged Emperor. It is also, perhaps, interesting to 
observe that Lord Salisbury at this time was Seijretary of State 
for India, and that in the following year Queen Victoria was 
proolaimt^ with the Imperial title which is now regarded as 
one of the fairest jewels of the British Crown. When the King 
landed at Bombay in 1875, dreadful memories of the mutiny 
survived. Only the year before one of the fugitive leaders had 
been brought to justice, and the search for the notorious Kana 
Sahib was still being actively pursued. Further, the idea of 
-a oomhination of the native rulers for Imperial defence had 
not so much as been mooted. But, all the same the seeds of 
good government were beginning to yield that fruit which 
has matured in the happiness and prosperity of millions of 
jpeople to whom the^ words had borne little or no significance 
in bygone years. Our Prince and Princess will therefore be stire 
of an enthusiastic reception, not only among the exalted classes 
but among the millions whose thrift and industry are the 
secret of progress. 

Meanwhile the introduotion by Hie Anglo-Japanese Ti'eaty 
of a third party pledged to support Indian integrity against 
unprovoked aggression naturally suggests that a change of 
policy so novel should be duly impressed upon the princes 
and people of India. That the Prince and Princess should 
proceed to Japan on a special mission would put as, it were 
the finishing touches to fib© alliance, and imfiross its nature 


upon all India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. Nor 
should there be difficulty in finding an occasion. Already 
it is said that the British fleet is. to pay a visit to Japan, and 
that it will Imj reviewed, with Tt^o’s victorious ships, by the 
Mikado in person,, What 'more fitting, then, tlian that, as 
Mr. Alfred Stead suggests in the Fortnightly Jttvie.ic 
the Prince of Wales should present His Imperial Majesty with 
that order which is regarded as at once the noblest and the 
highest compliments which out Sovereign can confer ! An in¬ 
vestiture of the Garter in this instance would carry with it 
the beat wishes of the nation as well, apart entirely from, any 
such effect as we have intimated. 

ITmes.-^-The following is the revised itinerary of the fir# 
portion of the forthcoming tour of the Prince and Princfess cff; 
Wales in India. Their Royal Highnesses will arrive at 
Bombay on November 9tb, and will leave on the 14th. They 
will be at Indore from the 15th to the 17th ; at Udaipur from 
the 18th to the 20th j at Jaipur from the 2l8t to the 23rd ,* at 
Bikanir from the 24th to the 27th; at Lahore from the ^th 
to December lat and at Peshawar from December 2nd -to 
December 4th. The manoeuvres in the vicinity of Rawal¬ 
pindi will oocupy from the 6th to the 8th. Their Royal High¬ 
nesses will be at Jammu on the 9th and 10th; a% Amritsar on 
the llth; at Delhi from the I2th to the 16th ; at Agra from 
the loth to the 19th and at Gwalior from the 20th to the 25th. 

We congratulate the Executive Committee of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales Reception Fund in IVladras upon their 
wise decision that there should be no performimoes by nautoh 
girls at the entertainment to bo given to Their Royal Highnesses. 
Madras is the birth-place of the anti-nautch movement, and 
it would not do that while in the other Presidencies the nautch 
won to be discarded, Madras should advertise the fact that 
it has gone down in its Social Reform zeal and reeled baek 
from its noble enthusiasms in the past Into a moral terror which 
could not resist the siren voice of third-rate leadere of society 
for whom pleasure and the present am th6 limits of exiatenoe. 
We knew that with such genuine leaders of Indian Society 
as Sir Subramanya Aiyar and Mr. Sankara Nayar on the Com¬ 
mittee—for in such matters the European dfles not feel free 
to assert his owm view and feels botmd to accede to the wishes 
of Indian leaders—the cause of social decency, not to. say that 
of social purity, was safe; and safe indeed it has proved in 
their hands. 


6th October 1905. 


Indian Daily Neics. —Among other functions to be 
performed by the Prince of Wales her© will probably be the 
opening of the Sir Seshadri lyr Memorial, which ‘ building is 
now almost complete. The victoria Memorial statue works 
are well in advanoo. Messrs. Peliti, Calcutta, and D’Angelis, 
Madras, will cater during the tour here. 

The Madras Mail; —It may be interesting to residents 
to know the arrangements which have been agi’eed to with 
regard to the unveiling of the statue of Her late Majesty the 
Queen-Empress, by His Royal Highn^ the Prince of Wales, 
hit. Stephens, the Municipal Engineer, is preparing a plan 
bn 'linm ■which were arranged this morning, when Mr. F. C. 
C. Carr, Mr. P.' L. Moore, Mr. P. H. Wilkinsou, Mr. R. Moss 
■King, and Sir. Devaraj Urs diteuaaed the matter on the site 
of the stebue in CJubbon Park. As at present conceived, the 
preparations rvill be as follows;—In rear of the Cubbon Park 
Police Station, and cm the left of the statue as one enters Cubbon 
Park, there ufili be afU Cnclpaare reserved for offioers of the 
British and Mysore Services. The Band vrill be in the compound 
of the Police Station iteelf. Tho Guard of Honour will be dmwn 
up in double rank from the Washington lamp near’ the Cubbdn 
Park gates# along the front of the Polio© Station, and up to 
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the service enclosure. On the right-hand road from the en¬ 
trance to the Park, a large shamiana will be erected, in which 
His Royal Highaess will be received, and from which he can 
step to draw the cord which will unveil the statue. Further 
down the right-hand I'oad, and in rear of it there will be another 
'enclosure, to which admittance will be by ticket. His Royal 
Highness’ body-guard will be drawn up to the left of the en¬ 
closure for the Services, and a section of gromid extending 
over a segment of a circle some 200 yards in lemgth will be roped 
in for the use of the general public. Finally, the left-hand 
road from the entrance to the Park will be kept open, and it 
will be by this road that the Prince of Wales will leave after 
the ceremony. It is, of coume, possible that these anangements 
may be altered, as these are still early days, but it is difficult 
to see how they could be bettered. The site of the statue is not 
a veiy easy one upon which to arrange accommodation for a 
curious and numeious public, but it would seem that the pro¬ 
blem has been satisfactorily solved. 

Pioneer.—The Prince and Princess of Wales, instead of 
visiting Ahxnedabad and Ajmere, will proceed from Bombay 
difect to Indore, staying there from the 15th to the 17th 
November. 4 ., 

In connection with the programme of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales’ tour the foliowing are the official details with regard 
to Benares:-—Monday, 19th Febniary—Morning ; Public j 

arrival 8-30. Receive ceremonial visit from Maharaja, Pre- I 
sentation of Municipal address. Afternoon: Drive through I 
Benares. Evening: Banquet at Nandesar house. Tuesday j 
20 th February—Morning: Expedition down the river by boat | 
to' see ghats, etc. Visit to Golden Temple. Inspection of 
local industries. Afternoon : Ceremonial visit to Maharaja 
at Ramnagar and return by boat to see illuminations on the 
river. Evening : Private departure for Nepal. 

The lOt^i (Prince of Wales’ Own Royal) Hussars, now at 
Mhow, will proceed to Bombay as part of the escort to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales during the Royal visit to that 
city. • 

Tmm of hidia. —Sir,—I beg to draw the attention of our 
popular Police Commissioner through your influential journ|il 
to the great inconvenience and diBappointment shai'ed hy 
many on the occasion of the Coronation illunimations. There 
was a general complaint about the carriage routes arranged on 
that occasion. People bad to return to their homes at very 
late hours in the morning, without seeing properly the illumi¬ 
nation. They were obliged against their will to go beyond 
Paxel, where they could witness nothing but oloso shop^, as 
between Pydhownie station and Parel there"Was no iliumination 
worth seeing, excepting that at the Victoria Gardens. People 
did not care to waste an hour Or more for the sake of seeing 
the illumination of the gardens. The principal illumination 
worth witnessing would be on the f?:>ad lying from Apollo 
Bunder to Crawford Market. 

The arrangements for carriage traffic should be so made 
that most of the people who only care to see the illumination, 
of this part of the town should be given facility : to return to 
their homes after mtuessing it and not forced to ^0 beyond ' 
Market or Pydhownie against their will. It is a hardship on 
people going with their families and childTen to be prevented 
from going home early. The arrangement suggested would 

also curtail the arduous work of the Police.—A. C. 

• ■ ■ ■■ J 

7th OqroBEK 1905. 

' pivU and Military Gazette.^-^^lihe amended programme of 
the tour of Their Royal Higlinesses the Prince and Princess of 
WalCs is now settle^!. TTie only station which it has been 
found necessary to drop out of tlie arrangements is that of 
Ajmer, where Their Royal Higlinesses^’j proposed visit has had^ 


to be abandoned on account of the scarcity. The other pro¬ 
posed visits in Rajputana will be carried out as originally ar- 
' ranged. To meet altered arrangements in connection with 
the Army Manoeuvres Their Royal Highnesses will spend three 
days near Ba walpindi after leaving Peshawar. They will then 
do three daj-s’ sight-seeing at Dellu, reaching Agra on the date 
originally proposed, and thereafter carrying out the tour as 
already announced. The proceedings at Agra will be especially 
impressive, the ceremonies including a great elephant proces¬ 
sion and the imveiling of a statue of tlie late Queen Victoria. 

The programme of the Royal Visit, as now amended, stands 
as follows 

Then- Royal Highnesses will arrive in Bombay on the after¬ 
noon of the 9th November, remaining in Bombay up to the 17th 
November. Leaving Bombay on t& 17th November, Their 
Royal Highnesses will arrive at Udaipur on the 18th, remaining 
there tiU the 20 tli November. From the 21 st to the 24th 
November the party will be at Jaipur, from whence they go 
to- Bikaner, arriving there on the 25th idem. Leaving Bikaner 
on the 27th November, Their Royal Highnesses reach Lahore 
the next day and remain there till the Ist December. The 
next place to be visited will be Peshaw'ar, which is reached on the 
2 nd'December. Leaving this on the 4th idem the party arrives 
at Jammu the next day and stay there a day. On the 7 th 
December Tlieir Royal Highnesses reach Rawalpindi and 
remain there until the 12th idem, then going on to Delhi, and 
remaiiiing there till the 16th. Agra is reached the next day 
(16th), and a halt is made there until the 19th December, 
leaving Agra, the party anives at Bhurtpur on the 20th 
idem. Only a brief stay is made here, for the party is due, at 
Gwalior next day ( 21 st). Hero they stay until the 26th Decem¬ 
ber when a move is made to Lucknow, which is reached on 
the 26th. Two days will be spent at Lucknow, and on the 
28 th December the Prince and Princess leave fpr Calcutta, 
which will be reached on the 29tli idem. A halt is made in 
Calcutta to the 6 th January next year, on which day the party 
leave for Darjeeling, where they arrive next da.y. The 8 th 
January is to be spent at Darjeehng and’ TTieir Royal High¬ 
nesses return to Calcutta on the • 9th idem, spending the 
next two days on board the Eenown on the journey to Rangoon. 
Rangoon is reached on the 13th January, ^nd here a' halt 
istobe made to the 15th, when the party leaves^ for Mandalay, 
arriving there on the 16th. The Prince and Prince^ remain 
there for two days and spend the 19th and 2pth January on 
the river -on the return journey to Rangoon, which is reached 
on the 2 Ist. Their Royal Highnesses-then re-embark on the 
BenovM for the journey to Madras, Which is to be reached on 
Wednesday, the 24th January. Four days will be spent hero, 
and the party leave Madras on the 28th January for Banga¬ 
lore and Mysore, where a halt is to be made from the 29th 
January to the 7 th February'. Hyderabad is the next place 
to be ♦visited, and here Their Royal Highnesses are to stay 
from the 8 th’ to the 1 , 5 th February., A visit is thed to be paid 
to Ellora (16th February) aftef«iWhich Their Royal Higlinessel 
leave for Benares, whore the’I 8 th and l^th February wil] be 
spent. iVom Benares the party leave for Nepal, where they 
remain from the 28th February to 2nd March. After leaving 
Nepal Their Royal Highnesses will probably visit Simla and 
some other places. Quetta is the next place to be visited, where 
four days will be spent (.IV^arch 12th to the 19th), Their Royal ■ 
Highnesses will next go to: Karachi, where they Will arrive 
on the l7th March, loavipg 'that port for England on the i 6 th 
idem. .:,v’ 

London OpinifM arhi To-Day .—The great interest centred 
roimd H. M. lUmim, which is to take the Prince and 
Princess to India, has attracted many sightseers to Ports- . 
mouth,Ijwhere, for the most part, they have to content 
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theilbdires with gazing at the great white ship lying in the 
'sDiSckyard, as acjoess to view the Royal apartments is strictly 
^\mited to the favoured fe%v. Being one of the latter, one could 
■pot help lK>mg struck with the extreme daintiness and simpli¬ 
city of the'Princess’s apartments, which are situated on the 
deck, and consist of a light and airy boudoir, two cabins and 
bath-room, and,a maid’s room. These are decorated through¬ 
out in white euam<^ the covering of the furniture being a simple 
chintz bearing »< single rosebud set in a light blue wreath. Ihe 
carpets are of the corresponding shade of blue, and the same *i 
delicate tint provides a screen for the electric light. All the' 
fittings throughout the Royal apartments are of silver-plate, 
including the swinging cots, designed speciaUy to minimise the 
motion of the ship in rough weather. ’ 

Several well-known Anglo-Indians have been consulted 
about the clothes required by Their Royal Highnesses during 
their Indian tour. It is estimated; that the Princess’s wardrobe 
alone will contain nearly a hundred different costumes. These 
inolttde yachting clothes, travelling costumes, and grand toi¬ 
lettes for the great State functions which the Prince and Princess 
wiU have to attend while at Bombay, White,: grey,, and hght 
shades of mauve are Her Royal Highness’s favourite, colmm, 
and light serges and flannels figure almost as largely as.'h(ublins 
do. t ik fl the Queen, the Princess of Wales shows conridesrabie 
taste in dress, and affects the severe rather than pictufesque 
style of costmne, which the ladies of the Royal I’^mily have 
mode so much their own. Her Indian wardrobe includes 
quantities of lovely Irish and English laces, of which Her Royal 
Highness boasts a unique ooUeotion. 

In addition to the Princess’s own personal jewels, which 
are of great value, and include a great many diamonds, as well 
as her lovely array of pearls, Their Royal Highnesses are taking 
■with them great quantities of jewelleiy manufactured in 
England, which they will distribute as gifts. Those are, for 
the most part, brooches and pins mounted with the Prince 
of Wales’ Feathers, the Tudor Crown, and several other well- 
known Royal designs, all of which have been speciaUy selected 
by the Prince and Princess themselves, and are prinoipaUy 
intended for distribution amongst the retinue provided for 
them by the Viceroy. 

Ptofteer.—Among the functions to be performed by the 
Prince of Wales at Bangalore will probably be the opening of 
the Sir Seshadri Memorial, which builcUng is now almost 
complete. The Victoria Memorial statue works are also well 
advanced. 

On the arrival of the Prince, of Wales in Bangalore on the 
6 th February the Municipal address wiU be presented and in 
the evening the Prince wiU unveil the statue of the late Queen. 
The Prince wiU then drive to Lai Bagb, where a fete will be 
held, after which there wiU be a State diimer. On the 6 th 
His Royal Highness will drive through the cantonment; in the 
evening a garden party will be given at the Residency, and on 
the morning “of the 7th the Prince will proceed to Hyderabad, 
the departoe being private. 

Jam-e-Jamshed. —Jhe atmouncemerit that His Majesty 
the King-Emperor has been pleased to express the desire that 
Lord Curzon should stay a few days longer in this country than 
already arranged to receive Their Royal Highnesses the Prmoe 
and Princess of Wales will not be without its significance; 
Lord Curzon has served his King no less faithfully than he has 
served his country and the Empire ; and it is singqiariy appro¬ 
priate, therefore, that the differences that have arisen between 
^im’ and the Cabinet at Home should not be permitted to 
inaply that he has forfeited the good-will and esteem of his 
Sovereign. In India there is always a special danger to l>e 
guardedagainst in this direction, and though the very kindly 
message that was ptomptJy sent by His Majesty from Marien- 


bad, on the mon*ow o£ His ExceUency’s resignafepn, has been 
in itself a sufficient proof of the unabated ccwilid^oe and 
regard in which Lord Curzon is still held by his Imperial neater. 
His Majesty’s latest command ■will emphasise his recognition of 
.the present Vioeroy's devoted and seif-sacrificing laboms in the 
interests of tbe Empire...In India the wfeaxer of thd 
Imperial Crown is held in much greater reverence than in self- 
govemiug countries; and everything that the Cabinet has done 
till now to humiliate the retiring Bro-oonsul must be held to be 
atoned by the proofs of gracious regard that His Majesty has 
7 eyinoed towards him persons4ly since his retirement. Not even 
the most malicious Lord Curzon’s entity in this country 
will henceforth dare to tell his audience, howsoever ignorant it 
may be, that His Excellency has been either recalled or dis¬ 
graced. 

Andhraprakasika, Madras.—The Andhraprakasika, of the 
7th October, states that it would be the more desirable to 
acquaint His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales with the 
grievances of His Majesty’s loyal subjects and with the treatment 
accorded to them by the rulers than to make a show of loyalty 
by means of receptions, entertahiments and pageants. It 
suggests to the reception committees to .add , the following 
items to their progi'ammea:— 

(1) A surprise visit to a temple to see how religious 
. the: Indians are and how any interference with 

. ^ theiri'reli^en may . cause a commotion. 

(2) A scientific 'examiriation ' by His Royal Highness 

of the pipe-water in Madras.* 

(3) A surprise visit by the Prince to one of the villages 

, of the Chingleput district to note personally the 

real condition of the subjects. 

(4) An incognito Visit to the High Court when second 

appeals are being heard. Tlia Royal Highne^ 
will be able to see whether the vexatiqus remarks 
hurled by the Judges on the pleaders are due 
to their inability to grasp the nature of the cases 
or to their sickly disposition. 

(5) Similar visits to Magistrates’Courts in the mofusstl 

^ to inspect them. 

(6) A visit to a CoUeotor’s office when tlje GoUeotor 

goes there to inspect the work of his subordinates. 

The paper requests His Royal Highness to allow access 
to non-officials, as they will openly and freely ventilate the 
grievances of the public. 

The Kkaha Bahadur (Lahore) remarks that when Lord 
Om-zon founded the Imperial CMet Corps hopes were en¬ 
tertained that the scions of the ruling families of India who 
form the corps would receive commissions in the Army. 
Those hopes are, however, now blasted, and hence it is that 
the sons of noble families show httle or no desire to enlist 
in the corps. It will be a graceful act on the part of Lord 
Curzon if on the eve of his departure he grants to the Cadets 
commissions in the Army, especially on Bie occasion of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales’ visit to this country. 

30th Sbctembee 1905. 

Bast Gojtar ,— The news that His Majesty the King-Emperor 
has desired the Viceroy Lord Curzon to remaui in India to 
welcome the Prince and Princess of Wales has been received 
in the country with great enthusiasm. ...........It was a 

very prudent thought on the part of His Majesty to send that 
m^sage to the Vioeroy, to whom it would have been a great 
injustice if he were allowed to part from us without celebrating 
an event of great rejoicing simply because it happened to fall 
on the eve of his departure. I^rd Curzon is distinguished for 
his masterful tact and aptitude, that are so essential to give the 
finishing strokes to the oolebratioa of great events of public 
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luotnent. His memorabte Delhi Durban is a li^’ing testimony 
to the unique help which he afforded in making the celebration 
of the King-Emperor’s Coronation an event of such world-wide 
interest and enthusiasm in this country and abroad. BUs 
presence on the day of the arrival of the Hoyal guests will lend 
, additional lustre to the event, and if words and speeches can be 
trusted to magnify the signifioanco of the Boyal tour. Lord 
Ourzon, who is a past master in oratory, can be safely relied 
upon to rise fully to the occasion. 

Observer ^—It is probable, however, that the plans for 
the Royal tour will be carried out as originally proposed. 
There is no reason why the Prince should not even visit 
Bitanir, that quaint city in the remote desert, with its 
pigecm-ha^unted palace, where the fine yo»mg Maharajah can 
show His Royal Highness as good sand-grouse shooting as can 
be got in the world. All India is agog with excitement regard¬ 
ing the forthcoming visit of Royalty. The great cities liave 
appointed committees mnumerable, and the splendour of the 
reception will probably surpass in many respects the visit of 
the King more than thirty years ago. It is really remarkable 
to notice how every class and creed imite in a genuine desire 
to do honour^and to proffer homage to the Prince and Priuoess. 
'Those of ns who know India well, and can distinguish between 
real and simulated interest, can .see how sincere the pervading 
sentiment is. In Bombay, by a curious chance, those largely 
responsible for the city’s arrangements happen to be among the 
most pronainent of the leaders of the Indian KTational Ctongress ; 
but none are more zealous in the labour of preparation. People 
in England often ask whether the natives of India are 
really ioyal. The true answer is that they are unquestionably 
loyal to the sentiment of kingship, and will gladly do reverence 
to its personal embodiment. It is the ingrained habit of 
centuries, and whereas the Government of India is to them a 
nebulous *yid sometimes irritating thing, they cherish a real j 
veneration for the King and a warm regard for the Royal 
Family. I 

Pioneer. —Lord Kitchener haa during the past week gone 
over the whole ground beyond Rawalpindi upon which the 
troops will be manoeuvred during December. It is likely 
that four divisions will take part in the movements, so that 
between 40,000 and 50,000 men should march past on KhanT ig. 
plain before the Prince of Wales on the 8th December. 

9th Ocjtobbb 1905. 

DaUy Afotf.—-With the I^ince and Princess in the Renown 
will be L^dy Eva Dugdale. Sir Arthur Bigge, Sir Charles Cast, and 
the Hon’ble Derek KeppeU, ail close personal friends. Accom¬ 
modation aboard the Terrihle has been provided for Lord 
and Lady Shaftesbury, Viscount Crichton, and Commander 
Godfrey Faussett. 

Daily Telegraph. —Yesterday morning the battleship Renovm, 
m which the Prince and Princess of Wales are to moke their 
journey to India, left Portsmouth for Genoa, in company with 
the first class cruiser TerreWe, which is to be her escort. Alt the 
Royal bJiggage was got on board last week, and on Saturday a 
number of the personal attendants on Iheir Royal Highness 
went <m board the R&iown, so as to make all the necessary arrajige- 
ments. The Renown and Terrible are due at Genoa on the 
18th instant, and the Prince and Princess, with their suite, 
embark there on the following day, but the Renown will not 
leave the Italian port until the 2 l 8 t. In the Stoaits of Messina 
the Benoum will be met by the entire Mediterranean Meet, 
which will fire a Royal salute as the Prince and Princess ap¬ 
proach. The Remnm will steam through the Meet, and be 
escorted to Port Said by the cruiser squadron, the battle fleet 

returning to Malta. 

On the occasion of the recent virit of the Princess of Wales 


to tlie Renown at Portsmouth Her Royal Highness waa met 
and attended on her inspection round the ship by Mr. T. Mitchell, 
j the Chief Constructor, and Mr. John Forsey, the Chief Naval 
j Store Officer of Portemouth Dockyard, who have been res- 
I ponsible for the arrangements which have been made on board 
the vessel for the Royal tour. These officers have since been 
j presented by Commodore the Hon’ble Hugh Tyrwhitt, on 
I behalf of the Prince of WaltiS, with valuable scarf pins as per- 
I sonal gifts from His Royal ' Highness, in acknowledgment 
I of their services in tliis ooimection. 

Mai^ms Mail.~H3a Highness the Nizam has given Rs. 7 
i lakhs for the construction of an ^equate W’omen and Children’s 
I Hospital, which shall be not only an ornament to the City 
but a boon to the females and children for whom it is intended. 
'Phe foundation stone will be laid by the' Prinoeas of Wales, 
wh<^ visit will be permanently recorded in the name of the 
edifice, which is to be oalied after Her Royal Highness’s youngest 
daughter. Besides the grant specified above, the Princess 
of Wales, liody Ourzon, Lady Ampthi!|, Mrs. Bayley (wife of 
our present Resident) and several other ladies whose husbands 
have grateful recollectioDs of His Highness the Nizam and 
of Hyderabad, are also contributing to tlie same noble cause. 

The site chosen by the Hon’ble Mr. Bayley, in conjunction 
with His Excellency the Minister, is the large piece of ground 
known as “ The Ameer Bagh,” near Nawab Fakr-ul-Mulk’s 
City Palace. 

Mysore HemW.—His Highness General Partabsinghji, 
Maharana Sahib of Idar, will accompany His Royal Higlmess 
the Prince of Wales as A,.D.-C. during the Royal tour in 
different parts of India. 

There will be a large gathering of the Native Princes and 
Chiefs of the Bombay M^idency on the occasion of the arrival 
of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
in Bombay. One of the interesting features of the assembly 
will be the presence of the sorts of the reigning families of 
Kathiawar, who come from the Rajkumar College at Bajkote, 
and also of the members of the Imperial Service Cadet Cor|)s ' 
raised in that Province. 

Pfoncer.—-Lord Kitchener, after seeing , the sites of the 
camps for the Royal manosuvi'es near Hassan Abdul and Burban, 
goes to Nowshera, and thence possibly proceeds to Landi Kotal. 
It is now finally settled that the Rawalpindi manoeuvres will 
take place on tho 5th, 6 th and 7 th December. A big review 
will held at Rawalpindi on the 8 th instant. The northern 
force w'ill concentrate at Burhan Station, and the southern 
force at Janikasang. Four infantry division.^ and two cavalry 

divisions will take part. 

Times of India.—The following appeared in a Bombay 
Oovernmmt GazeWe Extraordinary, dated Friday, 6 th Octo¬ 
ber 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall. 
and York, K.G., P.C., K.Tvi K.P.a., C.M.G;, G.C.V.O., LS.O., 
G.C.S.I.,. G.C.IB., will hold a Levto ^t the Ne^# Secretariat, 
Bombay, at 10 P.M. on Friday, the 10th Novemlier 190S. 

All Civil, Naval and Military Officera fmd other gentlemen, 
European and Native, who have attended I.«ev 6 e 8 held by 
His Excellency th5 Governor and who desire to attend the 
Levte, are requested to notify their wish to the Military Sec¬ 
retary to His-Excellency the Governor by letter addressed 
to Government House, Malabar Point, Bombay, between 
the 10th and 20th October 1905, after which time no applica¬ 
tions will be-entertained. Tire letter should state the name, 
place of residence, and addres.s in Bombay, and the office, rank, 
profession or occupation of the writer, and should-bo very 
legibly written. The cards to be presented at the Levto will 
1)0 is^ed, by the Military Secretary to His Excelienoy the 
Governor and will bo transiaitted by post or messenger on or 
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’ .before the 6th November 1905, to the address in Bombay 
. of tile officers and gentlemen who are f^rmitted to attend 
the and must in all cases be, presented io the Aide-de- 

Camp on dtity before entering the Presence Chamber. Gentle¬ 
men entitled to wear uniform will appear in full dress. Clergy¬ 
men, being university graduates, and other gentlemen entitled 
to wear robes or gowns on accoupt of judicial or acaderpical 
office or status, will appear in such robes or gowns, with’t^ 
other dress laid down in these rules. Gentlemen not entitled to 
w6fr uniform, robes or gowns will appear in evening dress. 
Native gentlemen who ordinarily wear European dress will 
apj^ar in evening dress,- but wiU retain their Native head-dress. 

The following is the dress prescribed for Native gentlemen 
■ who do not wear European'dresa:— 

(a) Hindu GenUetnm. 

Black broadcloth coat (dagla or angarka) or w'hite angarka 
or jama picl^Eodi and white or coloured trousers* with shela, 
uparana or other white scarf; for'^head-dress, pagri, pagoten, 
^rumal Or other recognised head-dress, but not a brimless cap. 

(B) Muasaltmn Gentlemen. 

Black broadcloth or silk jubba, jama, choga- or other’ robe 
worn over a saya, kuba or dagla or black broadcloth pj silk 
aherwani, and white or coloured trousers; head-dress, turlian or 
fez, but not a hrimless cap. 

(e) Parai Gentlemen,. 

Jama-pichhodi, saya or black broadcloth coat (dagla), 
and ttliite or coloirred trousers, with pacri or phinta, but not 
a briraless cap as head-dress. - 

(d) All Oilier Native GenUe^n. 

The dress worn on high ceremonial occasions. . 

All Native gentlemen either must wear' boots or shoes of 
European pattern of black polished or patent leather, or must 
leave their native shoes outside. 

Pioneer.—The following notice has been issued with regard 
to representatives of the Native Press who are desirous of accom-* 
panying Their Royal Highnesses',the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on their tour in the Bombay Presidency;_ 

During the forthcoming (our in India of Their Royal High- 
nes^ the Prince and Princess of Wales arrangements can 
probably be made for two representatives of the Native Press 
m the Bombay Presidency to accompaliiy the Royal Party. 

It is desirable therefore that Indian newspapers in. the Pre- • 
sideucy should, as European newspapers hkve done, eombine 
* irepresentatives. Applicafitsis submitted 

to the Chief Secretary to Government^ Political Department, 
not later than the 20th October 1905. Svill be considered. Per’ 
mission to acQompany the Royal Party will ederik paribuahe. 
pven to rejnesentatives whose reports will be available to the 
largest number of leading journals. ■ 

10th OcoxSsee 1906. 

Afwor.-^The Benotm will be escorted 
throughout ffie tour by the first-class cruiser Terrible, whose 

Campbell, is a favourite of the Royal 
“fifbers of the Prince’s suite will be aocom- 
room on the battleship being 
"1the thorough alteration. 13toth wa? 
will ^ve at Genoa three days before the Prince and 
Pnneess wih go on board, and will be met by the Sto 

^ escorted^ 

Maltju ^ Squadron, the battleships returning to 

(to ba previoudy cuSiinWor^h^Mflftery^ '^'th th« permission 
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Pall Malt Gazette. —^Preoedentr stands for everything in 
the City Corporation. A precedent which establishes a right 
Ms religiously followed, as witness the struggle of the Corperation 
pa retain all its ancient rights, established by precedent, at 
the Coronation of King Edward. The precedent established on 
October 9, 1875, on the eve of the departure of our present 
King, as Prince of Wales, on his memorable Indian tour, will 
be, it is understood, followed on this occasion, thirty years later. 
An addj’Oss to His Royal Highness forms the moat important 
feature of the precedent. Exactly thirty years ago, yester¬ 
day, a deputation from the City Corporation, headed as usual 
by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, proceeded to Marlborough 
House and laid before the Prince of. Wales the loyal and dutiful 
address of the Corporation, wishing every success for the tour 
and a safe return. 

Of the deputation which established that precedent but 
few remain alive. The then Lord Mayor pskssed away long 
ago, but Mr. Sheriff Knight, now Sir Henry Knight, still lives 
and takes an active interest in his duties as Alderman of the 
Ward of Cripplegate. Both the under-sheriffs are alive in 
tahe persons of Sir Homewood Crawford, the City Solicitor, 
and Mr, Baylis, the City Comptroller. But Mr, Rassell Gumey, 
the Recorder, Sir Thomas Chambers, the Common Serjeant, 
who succeeded him, and Mr. Lawley, the Chief Commoner, 
have long sineb joined the “great majority.” In the deputation 
were mx members of the Court of Aldermen, the Chamberlain, 
the City Solicitor, the Remembrancer, the Comptroller, and 
the Town Clerk—-all dead—with a few Common Councilmen. 
The Qty Fathers proceeded ^in state to Marlborough House, 
and created no little sensation in the streets by the brilliant 
display. Records are now being looked up, and such is thb 
power of precedent, that if it be the pleasure of the Prince of 
Wales to receive the address, a deputation, composed of the' 
same representative units, wiU be formed to present it. most 
likely at Marlborough House. 

P»>Aca.—The Mediterranean Fleet is. to escort the Reni^rm 
battleship, with Prince and Princess of Wales on board, 
riirnugh the Straits of Messina. The fleet, consisting of the 
Bvlwmk, Queen, Formidable, Impkicable, Venerate; irresiat- 
tblej mtaih, and Prince of Walea, battleships, the teviatkan 
and Fmwg; cruisers, Sentinel, scout, and 16 destroyere, 
leave Malta at 4 p. m. on Sunday, October 22, and meet the 
Remvm at 10 a.m. on Monday, Octobv r 23, off Cape Pellaro 
Before^ meeting the Men^m, the fleet wiU be formed in single 
hne abr^t, the flagship in the centre, with the cruisers on 
the flank. The destroys rs will be lino abreast, 21 cables 
^tem, the^jps and destroykl^rs being dressed. with masthead 
Hags. A Royal salute wiU''be fired at.a suitable distance, 
to completed before the Bulwark gets withfaj one mil& 
of the Renown. When the Bulwark is 1,900 yards off the 
ifenott’ft, the fleet will turn 16 points outwards together, and 
when turiied shduld be on the beam of the Renoum. The des¬ 
troyers twH then pass through the Une of ships at 20 knots’ 
when through the line the port division of destroyers 
wll turn together eight points inwards, and then the starboard 
mvision eight points inwards, the divisions passing each other 
through the mtervala, port side to port side, and the destrovere 

a ®oyal salute while crossing the bows of the Renmm. 
iHter this evolution, the battle fleet will form columns of divi- 
sions m hne ahead, the divisions of destroTOrs passing round 
the flanks of the battle fleet in columns of divisicui line ahead 
talung storion on the bows of the Renown, the battle fleet being 
3 U 8 t abaft the ^am. At 6 p.m. the fleet will form on tire boi^ 
^as to bei^ady fonlluimnations. amd at 7-40 p.m. the fleet-wiH 
illum^to^withooloWhghtB. The fleet will part company 

Moad.y.OoU. 23,^5 
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11th October 1905. 

Daily Express, London.-j^The Prince and Princess of Wales 
will reach the shores of India amid a blaze of fireworks. 
At Bombay where they land, and at Rangoon and Madras 
^.w'here they afterwards arrive in the Rcnoten, the sight of land 
will be the signal for an extraordinary pyrotechnic display 
on board the fhip. Thousands of rockets will be fired into 
the air, waterfalls of silver lights will illominate the deck, and. 
as the vessel carrying the Royal travellers enters the harbour, 
fire portraits of the Prince and Princess will greet their Indian 
admirers. Quantities of fireworks have already been .shipped to 
India by Messrs. James Pain on board the TerrMe, 

“ We shall have our own men on board the Royal battleship,” 
said Mr. P. Pain to an Express representative yesterday, 
“ and fireworks wiB be let off from the foui' accompanying 
cruisers, the Hyacinth, Fox, Perseus, and Proserpine. 

“ Portraits in fire of the Prince and Princess, measuring 
1,000 square feet with the Star of India in true colours, measur- 
ing 500 square feet, will be the main feature of the display 
on the Henoivn." 

During the Royal visit to Calcutta there will be given on 
the Maidan e display of fireworks such as has never before 
been seen in the Indian Empire. Fireworks will be especially 
chosen, so as to be visible by all ..the surrounding districts, and 
huge floating mottoes of flame. 

The Princess of Wales finds the greatest drawback to her 
Indian tour in the fact that she has to leave her children for 
80 long a time. She is in consequence having them with her 
as much as possible, and is constantly to be seen about London 
with little Princess Alary and one or other of her brother!!. 

Her Royal Highness yesterday drove round Battersea 
Park with the little Princess, garbed in white furs, and the 
younger Princes, Henry and George. 

The Royal Carriage was stopped by the Traffic on Albert 
Bridge about 6-SO, but though a stream of workers on their 
way home passed by the carriage, very few recognised that 
the animated mother talking to her three happy children was 
the future Queen of England. 

Madras Mail .—The following is an extract from the address 
delivered by the Dewan of Mysore at the Mysore Representative 
Assembly:—Before concluding, I am commanded by His High¬ 
ness the Maharajah to announce to you the happy news of the 
gracious acceptance by Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales of His Highness’ invitation to honour this 
State with a visit. This is the first time that Mysore will have 
the proud privilege and satisfaction of welcoming the Heir- 
apparent to the British Throne and his Royal consort. Their 
Royal Highnesses are expected, to arrive towards the end of 
January next and spend about ten days here. His Majesty 
the King-Emporor has, by according his gracious sanction to 
this visit, given us a signal proof of his love tq. M5more and 
its people, and we cannot be too grateful for these acts of great 
condescension. The -British Throne, as you know, gentlemen, 
is the symbol of unity and progress for the Empire, and His 
Highness the Maharajah is sure that Mysore will occupy a 
foremost place both in spontaneity of welcome as well as in 
the sincerity and intensity of its loyalty to the august ropra- 
seutativDs of that Imperial Throne. 

Pioneer. —A frontier correspondent writes 

It is considered likely here that the Prince and Princess 
of Wales may ventrur© beyond Peshawar to have a look at the 
famous Khyber btmgalbw at Landi Kotal. It is, at any 
rate, being put in order for their possible reception. 

Shettch .—^The departure of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales for the Par East draws very near, and recalls the visit 
of our present Sovereign to India and the extraordinary amount 
of interest and expitement With which the Mother Countjy 


followed the triumphal progress of Queen Victoria’s heir-apparent. 
The journey began just thirty years ago, on October 11, 1875, 
and the eventful voyage was accomplished in the .Herapia, a 
famous old Indian troopsliip. In addition to the official House¬ 
hold, the future Emperor of India was accompanied by a group 
of private friends includmg the then Duke of Sutherland, Loi'i 
now Earl, Carrington, and lieutenant, now Admiral, Lord 
Charles Beresford. Lord Alfred Paget was also of the party, 
and wrote each day an account of the tour for the private perusal 
of Qneen Victoria. Thp Royal Tour lasted four mpnths, and 
during these himdred and twenty days the then Prince of Wales 
travelled 8,000 miles on land and 25,000 miles by stm, and he 
had seen more of our vast Indian Empire than had any living 
Englishman. 

Toiler. —The men who have fitted out the Renoum ^ 
luxviriously for the use of the Prince and Prineeas are quite 
on their mettle. The last time the big battleship was turned 
into a pleasm'e yacht was when the Duke and Duchess of Con¬ 
naught mode theii’ Eastern trip in 1902, and the work was then 
done at Malta. It was very cleverly done too, for the Maltese 
workmen have both taste and ingenuity. The whole afterpart 
of the vessel was turned into dainty apartments, the steel 
floors being covered with cork before the carpets were laid, 
and .ti|re rooms painted in white and gold with mahogany fittings. 
The Duke and Duchess found her a very comfortable ship, 
though the upholstery was in danger as she left Genoa after 
taking her distinguished passengers on board—a huge ‘ barge 
took fire and bore down upon her blazing imta the two almost 
collided. The Benotim, however, came off vathout a scorch. It 
is to be hoped that no such misfortune will befaU her duxing 
the coming cruise. One of the most interesting features of the 
present alterations is the adaptation of the 6-in. gun casements 
as cabins for the executive officers. 

11th October 1906. 

Oriental Bexiew. —We have been requested to announce 
that her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales has been gra¬ 
ciously pleased to accept the invitation of Indian ladies to an 
entertainment at the Town Hall on Saturday, the 11 th Nov¬ 
ember. when addresses will be given in six different languages 
welcoming the Royal visitor to the shores of India. The re¬ 
ception will be entirely Oriental, maintaining the traditional 
reputation of Oriental grandeur and Oriental loyalty, and worthy 
of the acceptance of the future Queen-Empress of India. 
No such reception was included in the tentative programme of 
the engagements of our Royal guests. Great disappointment 
was, therefore, felt at its ateence. It was fallaciously appre¬ 
hended by tlie powers that be that as European ladies were 
not invited to take part in the movement, there was some sinister 
influence lurking behind it. It was unfortunately suggested 
by the London correspondent of the Times of India that the 
movement was engineered by Indian political wire-pullers for 
the sole purpose of personal aggrandisement, but thanks to tlje 
indefatigable exertions of liady Jehangir Cowasjee Jehangir, 
this misapprehension was soon dispelled, and it was proved 
that the movement was the outcome of a spontaneous desire 
on the part of Indian ladies to give a cordial and loyal wel¬ 
come to the,princess of Wales. There was absolutely nothing 
at the back of it............Tins will be tlie first time that 

an English Princess, .so exalted, will sxome face to face with her 
! Indian sisters. How then would it have looked for Indian 
manners and Indian ideas of hospitality (even apart from all 
notions of Western education), if Indian ladies had kept aloof 
and not come forward to accord a national welcome to the 
Royal guest ? • 

Stmdeai, Madras.-—The Prince of Wales’ visit to India is 
1 inopportune, os Lord Curzon during his seven years’ administra- 





tiion has reduced the Indiane to a state of despair, and has, by his 
several actions, oaosed sorrow and discontent among the people, 
who cannot therefore show so much enthusiasm as they ought 
to display on a grand and rare occasion like this. It is feared 
that an erroneous impression will be created in the Prince’s 
mind dbout the condition of India by his being taken to only 
those few places where the people are contented and satisfied, 
and by presenting to the Prince those uneducated individuals 
who long for titles and who will not therefore hesitate to give out 
that India is growing, prosperous. Because tlie empty-headed • 
British Ministers approved, of the partition of Bengal and the 
reconstitution of the Military Department in order to please 
Lord Gorzon and .^ord Kitehener respectively, without listen¬ 
ing to the wishes of the people, a feeling of dissatisfaction has 
arisen thfoughout this country. In the addresses to he present¬ 
ed by the Municipalities of Calcutta and Bombay, it is stated 
that this countey is advancing in wealth and prospen'ty under 
the Britiali Government, which is not actuated by any racial 
prejudices in the administration of Justice. The Municipal¬ 
ities of Calcutta and Bombay do not at all represent the whole 
population of those cities. No one will say that the British 
and the Indians are treated alike by the Government. Se¬ 
parate rules have been framed in the Indian Criminal Codes 
for the trial of European offenders. No European has-been 
sentenced to death for acts of murder, while a considerable 
number of Indians were sentenced to capital punishment. High 
appointments have been denied to the people of this country. 
These Municipalities should not give utterance to such false¬ 
hoods, especially in the presence of the Prince, - who should be 
looked upon as a Divine being. 

% 

12th Qotobbk 1905. 

Daily Exyrem, T.endon.-~Several very interesting militaiy 
functions are included in the programme for the Indian tour 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales. There are’ several regi¬ 
ments in the native army with which Hie Prince of Wales 
is indentifled in name or as Colonel-in-Chief, and His Royal 
Highness will, if tidie permit, persoAally inspect these. They 
jnoiude the ■’JOth *lMnoe of Wales’ Own Rdyal Huasars, the 
12th Prince, of Wales’ Royal Lancers, the 1st Duke of York’s 
Own Lancers (Skinner’s Horse), of which the Prince is Colonel- 
in-Chief, the 6th .Prince of Wales’ Cavalry, the, llth Prince 
of Wales’ Own Lancers (Probyn’s Horse), the 102nd Prince 
of Wales’ Own Grenadiers, and the Ist and 2nd Battalions, . 
2nd Prince of Wales’ Own Gurkha Rifles (the Sirmoor Rifles). 

h great military reception ivill take place at Calcutta on 
December 29. The l^inoe will en?bark on a sto/imer in the 
Hooghly, andproceed'to .Piinsep’s Ghaut between lines of gaily 
dressed shipping. . On landing, he will be received by all the, 
principal military officials, ah.d will proceed by road to Govern¬ 
ment House through lines of troops. ^ , 

Tffie other army items are three days’ exercises round, Rawal¬ 
pindi, under -Lord Kitchener, and a review of troops. \ ' 

Tlie Maharaja and, Maharanee of KiH>urthala, who have 
spent a considerable time in England, are returning to India in 
time for the visit of the Prince and Pyinoess of Wales, and 
have booked passages by the P. and 0. steamer Moldavia, which ' 
leaves Marseilles on October 13. The sailings for Imlia are 
verrJieavy just now, in view of the approacbmg Royal, tour, i 
ETiglwhnMn.—'Uho Pripeoss Wales l^as graciuAsly expresa- 
ed her vdlUngness to receive tlfe album‘with an address in 
Engmh,,Urdu, Mara^i, Qnjrati, Peraian and Kanareae from- 
the Indian ladies of Bombay'at an o’ntertainment to -be giveiK * 

Hall. The ceremony of presentation 
Will he in ,the Oriental style, and all the subscriliers will be in- 
vitea to be present. , 


H. M. S. Proserpine, which recently arrived here from Colombo, 
has left for Suez to await the Beimm, 

Arr^gements are being made to depute special officers 
who will aelvise and assist the Press correajxindents who will 
accompany tlie Prince and Princeas of Wales on their tour. 
The Bombay Government have already nominated Mr. S. ISC 
Edwards for this duty. 

The Central India Chiefs, who will have assembled at Indore 
next month to witness the laying of the foundation stone of 
the Daly College by the Viceroy will remain there to greet the 
Prince and Pi-incess of Wales on their arrival on the loth Nov- 
ember. Among those who will be present wiU'be the Maharaja 
of Holkar, the Begum of Bhopal and the Chiefs of RewaJi, 
Grchha and iSailana. The last named 1^111 be invested with 
the K.C.I.E. A banquet and a general reception will take 
place on the evening of the 16th. On the 17th the Prince of 
Wales will open the King Edward HaU built in memory of the 
Coronation of the King, at Gw-alior. There will he a Durbar 
at the palace on the morning of 20th December and the Vic¬ 
toria Memorial Market will be opened in the afternoon on 21st. 
A parade of Imperial Service Troops will take place with a 
presentation of medals and military sport-s, whiV a State Ban¬ 
quet will be given in the evening. The 22nd and 23rd will be 
devoted to tiger shooting, and the 24th and 25th w-il! be days 
of rest. . 

The following arrangements have been made for the reception 
and stay of the liince and Princess of Wales in Bombay:_ 

November 9th.—-The Viceroy arrive® in the early morning, 
and drives to Government House. At noon H.M.S. Ren^n 
arrives. The Naval Commander-in-Chief goes on board at 
j 3-30 p.M. The Viceroy goes on board at 3-45. The Governor, 
j Members of Council and Chiel Justice go on board, at 4-30. 
Theit Royal Highnesses land at the Apollo Bundar, where 
there ryiU be presentations of Chiefs and high officials, presenta¬ 
tion of municipal address, and a reply thereto at 6-30 p.m. 
Th^ Royal Highnesses drive through part of the Native city 
to Govemnient House, Malabar Point. The Viceroy will dine 
with 'pioir Royal Highnesses at Government House at 8-15 
and leave at midnight. / 

November 10th, 9-30 a..m., breakfast; 10-30 a.m., visits 
from Chiefs to His Royal Highness; 2 p.m., lunch ; 4-30 P.M., 
Their Royal Highnesses drive through the native town, iLnd 
open a new street m route ; 8 p.m., banquet, followed by LevAe 
at the Secretariat and purdah pwty at Government House 
^ November llth, IQ A.M., His Royal Highness returns 
the visits of the Chiefs; 4-30 p.m., Their Roy® I Highnesses lay 
the foundaton-stono of the Museum, and visit the dockyard 
and flagship; 8- p.m., dinner followed by reception of Native 
Chiefs first, and then a more general reception. 

November 12th, rest. In the evening’ TTieir Royal High¬ 
nesses attend Divine Service at the Cathedral. ' 

- November 13th, 10 a.m., His Royal Highness returns 
visits of Chiefs j 4-30 p.m.. Their Royal Highnesses lay the founda¬ 
tion-stone of the new dock and call at the Yacht Club- 8 .30 
quiet dinner, followed by Byculla Club Ball. 

Novemtor 14th, 10-30 a.m., Reception of leaser Chiefs 
and other interviews; afternoon, drive tlirough the children’s 
fite tb the Apollo Bundar, and go by steam launch to the Ele- 
phanta Caves. Private dinner and departure. 

Mtjswe Herald.~'V\\e Government of His Highness tire 
" Maharaja .of Mysore have sanctioned the following sums 
in connection with the visit of Tlieir Royal Highnesses ;—Kedda 
oiierations, Rs. 80,000 ; Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition, 
Rs. 30,000; Improvements to the Government House and the 
Park, Rs. 20,000; Purchase of furaiture and tents. Rs. 43,000; 
Entertainments, Rs. 30,000; Carriage of tents, etc., Rs. 4,tK10; Pre¬ 
paration of camping ground, Rs. u,000; Needing horses and ponies 






and bfirtta to servants, Bb. 2,000 ; Motor cars. Re. 16,000; Recep¬ 
tion expenses in the capital. Re. 20,000 ;Bireworks in the capital, 
Rs. 20,000; Reception expenses in Bangalore City, Bs. 17,000; 
MisceUaneous expenses for the Mj-sore city, Rs. 34,000 and for 
the Bangalore city, Rs. 2,000. 

Accord ing to present arrangements. Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales will arrive at the capital on the after¬ 
noon of Monday, the29th January 1906. Exchange visits will be 
paid on the same afternoon by the Prince of Wales and His 
Highness the Maharaja and private dinner will be given to 
Their Royal Highnesses the same evening. Their Royal High¬ 
nesses will inspect the capital on the morning of Tuesday, the 
30th January and a visit will be paid to Seringapatam. The 
Royal party will return the same afternoon. At night a State 
Dinner will he given to the Royal party. Fireworks will follow 
the dinner. Their Royal Highnesses will leave for tbp Kedda 
Camp on the afternoon of Wednesday, the 31st January. On 
the Ith of February Their Royal Highnesses return frcm the 
shooting excursion and the departure to Bangalore the same 
day wiJ] be private. 

The Tiingsa Penlop of Bhutan has accepted the Government 
of India’s invitation, to be present in Calcutta during the Royal 
visit. 

Times of India .—The authorities of the Aligarh Maho- 
medan College have been informed that His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales will be pleased to visit their college cn 
March 6th. 

Vantly Fafr.—To say that India is looking forward to the 
forthcei^g visit of the Prince and Princess of W’ales with 
intense interest is to state the condition of affairs very mildly. 
From Colombo to Peshawar and from Rangoon to Karachi' 
the whole Dependency is stirred, and everywhere great pre¬ 
parations for the fitting reception and welcome of the Royal ' 
tourists are, going forward. 

The Jtencun has been temporaiiiy classified as a Royal 
Yacht, and none of the routine duties of a man-of-w'ar will be 
performed oai her during the voyage. The crew will be kept I 
employed with physical drill under a special officer. Lieu¬ 
tenant Eric FulJerton. The Prince will not proceed under hi| 
own Hag as a Vice-Admiral, but will travel as a Royal Personage. 

The tour, both in extent of ground to be covered and the 
length of time to be devoted to it, far surpasses the visit of his 
present Majesty in 1676. Since that time much new territory 
has been added to our Indian Empire, and as much of this as 
possible has l)een included in the airangements for the present 
tour. Burma, for instance, will now for the fiurst time receive 
a visit from members of the British Royal Family. 

In some quarters the tour has been referred to as a “Royal 
Holiday.” A pretty holiday, forsooth! From the moment 
Their Royal Highnesses set foot on Indian soil at Bombay 
down to the time when they quit it at Calcutta every waking 
moment will be fully occupied. Take Lahore as an example. 
This town will be reached on November 28th. During the 
four days that Their Royal Highnesses will remain in the town 
ten of the leading Princes of the Punjab, headed by the Maha¬ 
raja of Patiala, will be received in audience and their visits 
returned, a State dinner will be held at Government House, 
an afternoon purdah party patronised, and an illuminated 
drive to the beautiful Shalimar Gardens undertaken, while a 
ball on a large scale vrinds up the programme. Not much 
holiday for the Prince and Princess in these four days, which' 
may be held as a fair sample, taken at random, of what will 
have to be performed every day that the tour lasts. 

Smee the programme for this tour was originally drawn 
up at the begiiming of the summer, many alterations and ad- i 
ditjons have been made. It is now settled, however, that Their 
Royal Highnesses will land at Bombay on November 9th-—thq, ! 


King’s birthday—and leave for Indore on November I4th. 
Bombay was the landing-place of the King in 1876, and great 
efforts are being made in the city to make the present occasion 
even more brilliant than its historic predecessor. The Muni¬ 
cipality of Bombay has voted three lakhs of rupees to be spent 
on the festivities in connection with this visit, and some 
very gorgeous illuminations of the kind to which Bombay— 
in common with every other Eastern city—so readily lends 
itself are being arrang^. Of the sum assigned, two-and-a-half 
lakhs are to be spent upon the erection of a new Museum and 
Library, which shall form a permanent memorial of the visit. 
The foundation-stone of these buildings will be laid by tho 
Prince, and this will bo the first function of importance on the- 
tour. 

Perhaps the greatest change in the programme that has 
been made since it was first drawn up is in connection with 
the great military review that it was proposed to hold on tho 
bistoiic Ridge outside Delhi, where so many deeds of valour 
were perfmmed in 1867. Through the failure of the rains in 
this part of India, it has been found impossible to provide the 
ueceeeary water for so many thousands of men and horses. 
This has been taken to mean in some quarters that no review 
on a large scale wiU be held; this, however, is erroneous. A, 
succession of festivities in India without a great military spec¬ 
tacle forming a prominent part of them is a thing inconceiv¬ 
able. I have authority for stating that the review will be 
held on the lines originally laid down, and that it will take 
place, in all probabiHty, in the broken country around Meerut,, 
which is admirably adapted for a display of this nature, and 
where water and every other accommodation for any number 
of troops can be provided. Lord Kitchener will take cominand 
of the troops in person, land the forces on parade will represent 
every branch of the Native Army—-regular and volunteer,. 

Another of the military spectacular displaj^ will be a grand 
f6te on the Hooghly at Calcutta. Instead of proceeding across: 
the bridge and down the Strand Road, the ordinary route,, 
the Prince will embark on a steamer and proceed to Prinsep’s 
Ghat, between lines of “ dressed ” shipping. A ceremonial 
landing will be made from the water at the famous Ghat, where 
a great military function will bo held. The streets to Gov¬ 
ernment House will be lined with troops, and this welcome 
to the capital will be one of the great events. 

Feminine society in India is somewhat downcast at the- 
official announcement that the Princess of Wales will not hold 
any Drawing Rooms during the tour. It is the first time that 
a Royal Princess has visited India, with the exception of the- 
Duchess of Connaught, and it was hoped that at least three 
Drawing Booms, at Bombay, Calcutta, and Simla, would be 
held. A Drawing Room, however, in ^y part of the world 
is a peculiarly senseless function, aiid is certainfy one that is 
quite unsuited to the climate of India. To jostle and push 
amid a perspiring crowd in over-heated rooms op, an Indian 
evening is not an ordeal that anyone can contemplate with, 
equanimity, and the Princess has been well advised in setting 
her face against Drawing Rooms, In their place there wiS 
be receptions, mainly in the open air, at almost every town 
visited, and her^j the-ladies will be able to show their new cos¬ 
tumes equally well and, the cynic would probably add, at much 
less cost to their husbands ! 

It is probable that the Princess will make a feature of .visit¬ 
ing as many of the Dufferin Fund Hospitals as jrossible during 
her tour. These hospitals exist to provide jfwoper medical 
and nursing attendance for the native women, and the interest 
that Her l^yal Highness takes in nursing and hospital work 
is weQ known. These hospitals will have an added attraction 
for her by reason of the fact that she is the Vice-Patroness of 
the National Association for providing the women of India 















with meiical aid, the Society that has control of these hospitals. 
While dealing more particularly with the Princess, it may be 
added that she is to be presented by the Calcutta municipal 
authority with a pearl necklace, said to be of surpassing beauty. 
This presentation/ as now arranged, will be made just before 
the Rtnmn m\]s! iov England, so that the gift will form a part¬ 
ing memento of an historic visit. 

Special efforts are being made to provide the Prince with 
some really good shooting, and it is hoped that he will manage 
to bag several tigers before his tour expires. Tigers are grow¬ 
ing more and more shy, and are retreating further from the 
haunts of man every year, so that one has now to travel many 
miles through jungle, scrub, and swamp before one can get 
any really good sport. The keenest sportsmen in India, how¬ 
ever, have been exercising their minds on this question for 
some time past, and, as a result of their miited efforts, the 
Prince is likely to get all the shooting for which he can find 
time. 

Their Royal Highnesses have had a very good ‘ ‘ agent in 
advance*’ in the person of Brigadier-General Beatsou, who 
has traversed the entire route to be taken from start to finish, 
and has superintended all the preliminary arrangements. 
There are very few who possess a more extensive knowledge 
of every part of India than General Beatson, and it is only to 
be expected that in his hands things will go without a hitch 
from the day that the Renown weighs anchor down to that 
•of its return to these shores. 

Wlien on the move the Prince will be catered for by Mi*. H* 
Wutzler, who has catered for all the visitors of note, and belongs 
to the Victorian Order by reason of former Royal patronage. 

Tribune, Lahore.—^When our Gracious Emperor visited 
India as Prince of Wales a wave of indescribable joy and 
•enthusiasm passed over the country. Old Calcutta men still 
talk fondly of the great outbtirst of loyal fervour that marked 
the advent of the then Royal Highness. But in how different 
a frame of mind the approaching Royal visit is contemplated ! 
The repressive and I’caotionary rule of the last few years has 
killed the warmer impulses in the hearts of our countrymen 
towards the British Raj and its representatives. The partition 
of Bengal has not only filled all classes in that Ihrovince with 
discontent, but alarmed the thinking public in all parts of India. 
How can the hearts of a people warm towards rulers who 
have displayed such zid in canrying through an unnecessary 
project in spite of the protests and entreaties of 80 millions of 
ioyui subjects ? 

13th Ooxobeb 1905. 

Indian Daily N&m .—^The Indian Mirror writesIt 
was generally thought that the Prince of Wales during his 
visit to India would “skip ’* such tracts os are threatened 
with famine; but from his revised tour programme, it is evi¬ 
dent that he will do nothing of the kind. The whole of 
Rajputana just now is Writhing in the foul embraces of the 
lamine-monster. And yet the only place dropped out of the 
Prince of Wales’ programme or tour in Rajputana is Ajmere. 
His Royal Highness will visit the other States—Jeypore, 
Bikanir, Udeypore, Jtxlhpore, Alwar, etc.—just as usual.* But 
the distress in Rajputana is said to be increasing. Fodder 
has become as scarce as anything, and relief works are daily 
increasing in number. .The resources of the ruling Chiefs 
are bound to be strained to their utmost, and when every pice 
that they could spare is being required for the saving of 
precious human lives, it is hardly fair*«-it is hardly docent— 
to require them to divert any of the money that would other-^ 
wise flow into this channel, and go to save people from star¬ 
vation and death, for 1*e purpose of giving a fitting reception 
to the Prince and Pi'incess of Wales* For every pice they 


spend oil' such reception, they will have to deprive starving 
people of the succour they so badly need. Surely this is not 
as it should be. ‘ Though the Royal couple may make no more 
than two or three days’ stay in every State they visit, their 
reception would cost each State something like two ' lakhs 
of rupees in round numbers. These two lakhs would enable 
many men to keep the body and soul together for at least 
a week. And yet the money must be diverted from its legitimate 
ptupose—that of saving lives—and spent on the reception of 
the Royal couple. This is not only unfair to the Chiefs and 
their subjects—it is also unfair to the future King and Queen 
of India. 

14th October 1905. 

Gentlewoman . — Apropos of Royalty, all loyal English sub¬ 
jects have their Prince and Princess of Wales much in their 
minds at this present moment, and the deep sympathy Of every 
mother’s heirt goes out to the Princess in this trying moment, 
when, even for a comparatively short space of time, she has to 
say adieu to her adoring children. Few perhaps realize what 
an heroic effort it must cost the Princess thps to part from her 
beloved children for the long journey to India, but the Princess 
aver puts duty before inclination, and much as it 'tries her, she 
feels that it is essential that she should take part in her hus¬ 
band’s Indian visit, thus making herself personally acquaint¬ 
ed with his future distant subjects, and mo.st important of aU, 
in this venture, is the fact that for the very fli*st time in history 
a future Queen-Consort of England will see and converse with 
the native women in their own homes and be able to impress 
them with her own personality and charm. As we all know, 
the Princess has had all Eer lovely trousseau for her visit to 
India made in England and entirely of English material, in 
this encouraging to the best of her power English tnide. But 
it is not generally known perhaps how, not only as regards 
wearing apparel, the Princess of Wales par presence gives 
first and foremost her patronage to things English, but in fur¬ 
niture and china and knick-knacks generally. 

The Princess loves to have all her rooms filled with flowers, 
and has a particular fancy for one great mass of bloom, or one 
^ery large hot-house plant or fern, as the case may be, to fill 
a recess in boudoir or corridor; and amongst her most charm¬ 
ing possessions in the line of specially made English china, to 
her delight, are a set of several lovely big white china pots, al¬ 
most as large as those associated in our minds as being made 
of wood to hold orange trees in any ordinary conservatory. 
These were an idea of the Princess’s own, and ordered by her 
just before taking possession of Marlborpugh House for her 
private rooms. Of exactly the same height and depth, they 
are one and all of a dead white ground, but each varied by cme 
particular English wild flower, such as a dog-rose or forget- 
me-not, and these again looped, oacli blossom separately* by 
a narrow riband of a different shade on each pot; thus to a 
pale blue flower a pale pink riband, and the design is finished 
off with band and old world lover’s knot. 

Graphic .—The saying that this country deserves to hold 
India because she always gives the very best of her children 
to the sorvioo of the three hundred millions of Asiatics under 
her rule receives fresh illustration in the approaching visit 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales to the land of Ind. Their 
Highnesses are of our “very boat,” and it is indisputable 
that India’s gain will bo England's loss so long as they 
remain in the East. Most happily, ^imely rain has saved the 
crops in most of the menaced districts, while there appears 
to bo some abatement of the plaguo in the Punjab. So far 
as can be foreseen, therefore, there seems to bo every likeli¬ 
hood of a good time for the ilhfetrious visitors before they re- 
ambark for their voyage home. The great military review or 









mancetivres arranged for by Lord Kitchener will present to 
them merely a sample of the constituents of the Anglo-Indian 
Army In the picturesque plain around Rawal Pindi, standing 
out against the Lower Himalayas, they wiU see the chivalry 
of both East and West represented in its most i^itHl types. 
' But Sikhs, Hindoos, Mahomedans, Buddhists, ZoTOastrians, 
and Christians will be at one in their appreciation of the honour 
paid to them by the British Shazadaand his charmmg consort. 
And for the matter of that, this military sense of loyal grati¬ 
tude will also be in evidence at every great city mcludedim 
their extensive itinerary, right away down to Mandalay, where 
King Theebaw used to have a gong sounded after dinner to 
noti^’ other sovereigns that he gave them permission to sit 

down to table. v • 

lUvMraied London- News.— To transform a battle-ship mte 
a gentleman’s yacht is a feat of practical necrom^cy which 
might reasonably be supposed to baffle the combined ingenuity 
of dockyard superintendents, master ship-builders, and de¬ 
corative designers. Yet this apprently imp^ible feat has 
been accomplished. The famous war-ship. H.M.S. 
has undergone a wonderful “ sea change, and now mth its 
beautiful polished decks and its smart white pamt with bright 
green touches on the gunwale, looks exactly hke a ^yal fit 

for the ruler of a great maritime Power. Bntam is stall Mis¬ 
tress of the Seas, and Britain’s monarch should have a private 
yacht worthy of his great position. 

Much of the interest and cbarip of this extraordmary trara- 
formation is due to the assistance of the well-kno^ 
ists, Messrs. Waring and Gillow, who were^ entrusted by the 
Admiralty with fumisldng and decoratmg the state rooms for 
the use of their Royal Highnesses in connection with their 
forthcoming visit to India. The firm have had throi^hout 
their preparations the artistic suggestions of both the Rrmce 
and Princess of Wales, whose innate love of simphcity, ex¬ 
quisite taste, and fine judgment in the selection of eoloura 
have been of the greatest value, not only because it enabled 
tho decorators to learn the personal wishes of the Royal 
travellers, but also because it lent a specific and distinctive 
note of refinement to the simple but very artistic scheme. 

It will be within the recollection of the public that the 
OpAir, in which the Prince and Princess of Wales made their 
Colonial tour, was also fitted up and decorated by Waring 
and Gillow. In the case of that ship conditions were entirely 
different. The Ophir had previously been a passenger boat 
in the service of a well-known line, and, although tuuoh 
refitting was required, the transformation effected was^ in no 
sense so complete as* it was on the Rewiwn, which has hitherto 
been a battle-ship simply; and, as everyone know's, the differ¬ 
ence between a liner and a battle-ship, so far as passenger a^ 
commodation is concerned, is enormous. The more re<»nt task 
which Messrs. Waring and Gillow bad set them was, therefore, 
far more difficult. They have accomplished it with a briffiant 
success, which has elicited not only the approbation of the Pre^ 
but also the warm approval of the personages more iutunatoly 

concerned. i u 

It has not been found necessary to carry out great cnanges 
of a structural nature. Special suites of rooms for me use of 
the Princess have been made on the upper otne^ 

wise little has been altered on hoard, since Sir John Fisher used 
the Eenoum, as his flag stiip. Her Royal Higbn^s s apart¬ 
ments ojien on to the promenade deck. White, 
note of cheerfulness, is the principal colour used. 'Hie day- 
saloon, with bed-room and. bath-room attached, is upholstered 
with cream chailis patterned with pink rosebuds, and the elec¬ 
tric lights hav^ pink shades. • . 

In the fore-cabin, or dining-room, French cream tissue 
bordered with a wreath lattice of pale blue has been used. 


The after-cabin, or drawing-room, is fuinished in an effective 
Frendv tissue of pink and blue. Tire ourtains are of the same 
material as those in the dining-i*oom, and the electric-hghta 
are enclosed in opaque glass with shades of pink. 

The Pi-ince of Wales’s bed room is upholstci^ witli-a hand¬ 
some printed linen, the furniture being of fin© mahogany. The 
fittings throughout am of silver plate, and so are the awing- 
oots, which are purposely designed and constructed to mini¬ 
mise the motion of the ship. The sjiepial feature of. these 
rooms is their extreme refinement and simplicity. , ' 

The omamentation is almost strictly confined to very de¬ 
licately moulded panelling, which is relieved by.8onie''fihe old 
mezzotinte from York Cottage. , . 

It is chiefly upon the panelling, draperies, and. upholstery 
that the decorators’ artistic effbi’ts have been concentrated, 
with the result that the state rooms, which in their old guise 
were typical examples of the heaviness and gloom whiclr gener¬ 
ally characterise a ship below dock, have disappeared as if under 
a magic touch, and lightness, brightness, and elegance have 
token their place. The finished,beauty of the planted fittings, 
the judicious harmonies of colour, the practical {lavioes for 
securing comfort and ministering io the convenience of the 
Royid passengers, and the general note of quiet taste s,ro note¬ 
worthy points to be emphasised in connection Hfith the work. 
One can be sure that their Royal Highnesses ^will enjoy their 
temporary home on the sea none tile' less for the simple 
artatio surroundings—-surroundings which are so largely due 
to the initiative of their own refined and perfect taste. 

A‘tng.--iQuite quietly, and witliout any previous announce¬ 
ment, the Eenmim and the Tcrrtfcie weighed a,rtchor on Sunday 
morning and left Portsmouth for Genoa, there to await , the 
coming of the ■ Prince and Princess of Wales to embaiic for 
Bombay. Genoa is justly proud of her position as Italy’s 
chief seaport, -^pnd hqs”. honoured the memory of the two 
men who didto much to give her that distinction. To tho 
Duke of Galiiera, who interested himself ui the harbour 
works, and Raffsela Rubattino, founder of one of the great 
Italian shipping fiims, statues have been raised j and in addition 
to her other charms Genoa can claim to have, in the grounds 
of the Villetta Xfinegro, one of Italy’s most beautiful parks, 
and one which is even held to rival tho Pinoio Gardena of Rome. 
It is expected the^ the Prince and Princeas of Wales will leave 
next week, as they are due at Bombay early in the second-woek 
of next montj). A glsunoe at the itinerary for the first month’s 
travel in India shows that it was not without reason that a 
specially cornfortable train has been prepar-ed for the Royal 
tourists. Tliey arc to visit a round dozen of towns in that 
time, and wiU not be staying a clear week in any one of 

them. ■- 

Pioneer.— Among the typical Indian displsiys that* are 
being arranged for the Prince and Princess of Wales are ele¬ 
phant processions at Gwalior and Benares respectively. These, 
will lie on a large scale and should be !,Very effective', as at each 
of these places the local surroundings lend themselves to oere-' 
monials of this kind. 

■ It is officially stated that the report which has foimd cre¬ 
dence in some* quarters that the salt duty wiU be reduced 
aboliBhed in "GonmBction with tho Princ© of Wb/Iob's viBityis 
entirely without foundation. ■ 

The Crivocation of the Gjalcutta University will take place 
this cold weather on the 1st' January, His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales being present on the occasion. ' * ' 

Tlie Baluch Sardars will he assembled at Quetta to meet 
the Prince and Princess of Wales during their Royal Higb- 
nesses’ visit there from the i2th to the 16th March. ._ 

Mr. Valentine Chirol, foreign editor of the J'imea,. will ar¬ 
rive in India by the maU steamer of the 20th instant, and will. 








spend the cold weather out here. The Times representative 
on the Royal our will be Mr. Lionel James. Mr. Percival 
Landon, who is representing the Daily Tdeyraph, is already 
at Simla. 

Standard ,—Amongst the experiences of the Prince of Wales 
dining his Indian tour will be that of ballooning, in order to 
obtain a more extended view of the country, particularly at 
Calcutta and other Indian cities. The balloon to be used by 
the royal party will be the large one belonging to Mr. Stanley 
Spencer, aeronaut, who crossed from Dover yesterday to join 
the Peninsular and Oriental liner Oceana at Marseilles 
for India. Mr. S^ncer, who is taking his balloon to 
Calcutta for the Prince, informed our Dover Correspondent 
yesterday that the Prince of Wales takes great interest in 
aeronautics. 

Times of India,—A “Bombay Government Gazette” 
Extraordinary issued last night contained the following-'noti¬ 
fications T 

His Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased to de¬ 
clare the 9th November, 1906, to be a public hoUday in the 
Presidency proper in honour of the occasion of the visit to 
Bombay of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. His Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased 
to declare that Saturday, the 11th, and Monday, the 13th Nov ¬ 
ember 1905, shall be observed as public holidays throughout 
the Presidency (except Sind and Aden) on the’ occasion of the 
visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to Bombay. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, during his visit 
to Lahore, will probably open the new and handsome buildings 
of Punjab University. A public meeting will be held in Law¬ 
rence Hall, Lahore, on Saturday- to appoint a reception com¬ 
mittee in connection with the visit of Their Royal Hij^nesses 
the Prince and Princess, of Wales to Lahore. Sir William 
Clark will take the chair. 

We are asked to state that the members of the Executive 
Committee of the Indian Ladies Reception to Her Royal High¬ 
ness the Princess of Wales in Bombay have received contri¬ 
butions from Rani Saheb Luxmibai of Baroda, and the Dow¬ 
ager Begaum Saheb of Bella and others. It has been brought 
to the committee’s notice that ladies in the mofus.sil are de¬ 
sirous to join this movement, and to meet their wishfts it is 
announced that ladies of respectable families who wish to do 
so should send their names and donation, to the Honorary 
Secretary, Lady Jehangir, Readymoney House, Nepean Sea 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. Editors of the Mofuesil news¬ 
papers are requested kindly to repeat this intimation. 

Whitehall Remew.—Them are the days of travel, of endless 
jottmeymgs to and fro, when no comer of the earth is left un¬ 
explored by those in search of health, change, and novelty. 
Of cou^ the forthcoming visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to India will once again serve to draw our attention to 
our great Eastern Empire, even as it was in the never-to-be- 
forgotten dys of the great Durbar. I am afraid that many 
of us must, to speak truly, confess that our knowledge of India 
m very hmited Our thoughts are usuaUy so cbntTed in our 
o^ httte world that we cannot spare time to think of 
^oiw 8«hjects of the ffing-Emperor in a country so far off. 

t Highnesses will do much to 

f^hionable, and draw much closer the 
bonds betw^tt East and West. Ui us hope this may be so 

fu people of India and their institutions would 
SmriJd most careful study, and 1 should not be 


16th October 1905. 

Englishman.—There will be a big gathering of the Punjab 
Imperial Service troops at Lahore for the Prince of Wales’ 
visit and His Royal Highness will witness a grand parade on 
the 30th November or 1st December. It is hoped that each 
Chief will lead his own troops past the saluting point. The’ 
camp will be pitched at lohra, about two miles south of Govern* 
ment House, and it is expected that the Chiefs of Nabha, Jind, 
Bhawalpur, Patiala, Kapurthala, Faridkot, Sirmoor and Maler 
Kotla will *dl be present with their troops. 

Madras Mail .—The Mhow correspondent of the AdvoctUe 
o/Zndia writes imder date the llth instant the following par¬ 
ticulars of the new special train that has been constructed for 
tho use of the Prince and Princess of Wales on the occasion 
of their forthcoming visit i — 

I had the advantage of seeing at the railway station here 
this morning six oarriageo of the new train constructed by 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway at their Ajmer shops, which 
will be used by the Prince and Princess of Wales over all the 
metre gauge railways in India. The appearance of a section 
of the train hero was due to a trial being made of the saloons 
over the Mhow Ghauts to ascertain by actual experience that 
all was right. The six vehicles which drew up here had an 
imposing appearance, suggesting the American Pullman car, and 
painted in cream and lake, they look truly royal and magni¬ 
ficent. The six coaches were sufficient to occupy the whole 
length of the Mhow platform. 

Although there was some objection to giving information 
I was able to learn a few particulars which I am sure will 
interest you. The train when complete will comprise two Royal 
saloons of 58 feet long, two Staff carriages of 64 feet, one din ing 
car, 51 feet, one kitchen car, 61, three bogie composities and 
■three bogie, “thirds,” one tourist’s carriage and brakes. This 
will complete the composition and make up a train of IS 
vehicles of over 220 yards in length. The design find con¬ 
struction of the Royal “ Special ” is entirely new, and has been 
carrieti out at the Ajmer shops from tho plans of Mr. A. T. 
Jfouldoroft, Carriage and Wagon Superintendent. Notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the oitier was not given until May last, 
and materials had to be procured specially after the designs 
were complete, the work has been carried through well within 
time, which is a feat in which the Ajmer shops may take pride. 
The result is, I have no hesitation in saying, a train which is 
without its equal for elegance and comfort and easy running in 
India, and, possibly, in the whole of the East. 

One thing which interested me much was the electric 
fittings and their marvellous Completenedis. The principle 
adopted is the Vicarino-Crawford system, which is ^e very 
last word in electric plant for railway purposes. Its mecha¬ 
nical excellence practically does away with any possibility of 
break down, and it has this further advantage, that it has been 
adapted to the climate of India, Mr, A, A. Crawford, One of 
the inventors, having made a long series of experiments 
in this country. I had an opportunity of examining this plant 
closely, and it appears that every possible contingency has 
been provided for, including stationary d 3 mamo 8 for long halts. 
The electric fittings, supplied by the Bombay Electric Company,, 
are magnificent in design, and besides tho lamps there are fans, 
stoves, grills, water heaters, cigar lighters, tea kettle, and even 
a bed warmer. For completeness in this respect the train is 
very far ahead of anything hitherto attempted in this country 
and up to the highest standard reached in Europe or the United 
States. 

These are but a few rough details of the six carriages I saw. 

I heard that the trip over the ghauts proved an entire success. 
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There was plenty of room and the brakes were sulReient to 
stop the train at any point, including a gradient of 1 in 40. 
Only the vacuum brake was used, as it M’as decided to take 
the train down without the ghaut brake. ITie running was 
beautifully silent, and notwithstanding the fact that this was 
'the first trip not a single box ran hot. The six-wheeled bogies 
under the Royal cars are also a new featuio on vehicles for this 
gauge. They are the first of the type. The radial- action of 
the bogies is exceptional with the object of providing for the 
sharpest curves, and the capacity of the cars may be judged 
from the fact that in leaving the shops they easily negotiated 
a curve of not more than three times the caixiage leng th. I 
give you this somewhat impressionist view of the new Royal 
team. To_my mind it is a wonderful piece of work, and elo¬ 
quent testimony of what can really be done in an Indian shop. 

17 th OcrroBBE 1906 . 

CivU and Military Gazette.—A public meeting was held in the 
LawxenTO Hall, Lahore, on Saturday evening with the object 
of appointing a Reception Committee in connection with the 
for^t^coming visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to the capital of the Punjab. 

In the unavoidable absence of Sir W, 0. Clark, owing to 
lUne®, the chair was taken by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Reid. 
Jri his opening speech the Chairman said the object of the 
meeting was to appdint a committee to devise means for wel- 
comii^ Theiir Royal Highnesses in a manner worthy of the 
occasion and of the capital of a province who.se loyalty had 
been so conspicuous in the past. To those who had the honour 
of meeting or seeing His Most Gracious Majesty the King* 
Emperor during his visit to India in the cold weather of 1875- 
76, the oocasion of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses would 
be doubly auspicious, and he had no doubt that the younger gene- 
ration would be at least equally anxious to do homage and 
honour to the representatives of their King and Queen. The 
l^t dO years had brought great changes in India and in the 
Punjab m particular, and the residents of Lahore had now an 
opjwrtumty of sJiowing—by giving Their Royal Highnesses a 

welcome that the spirit of loyalty had in no way 
diminished during that period- Applause.) ‘ 

TV Commissioner of Lahore, said Mr. 

• 1 expressed the feeling of all those present, and 

mdeed of the whole city and station, when he said that they 
desued to pv© a fitting welcome to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. Ih© Government had, as was right and proper, pre- 
p^ed a progtamrae of what Their Royal Highnesses would 
mvited to do during the course of their visit, and it might 
be as well that he should give an outline of it. The rpyai party 
would OTive on the afternoon of the 28th November, about 
d F.M. They would at once drive round to see the outskirts 
of Lahoreand the fort, passing the camp of the Ruling Chiefs 
^^on along the Grand Trunk Road and through 
the .Markah Gardens to the To-wn Hall, where an address would 
TO presonl^ by the Municipal Committee. After this ceremony 
they would pass down the Mall to Government House. In the 
eve^g there would be a reception in Montgomery Hall which 
aU Vicei^l durbaris would be invited to attend. The morning 
of tlm 29th would be spent in receiving visits from the Ruling 
tvhiefe ; mtoe afternoon a visit would be paid to the Lady 
Aitchrion Hospital, and at night it was proposed that there 
should be fireworks and illuminations in the Shalimar Gardens 
^d that the roads thither should be illuminated. That enter¬ 
tainment would be given by the public, and would afiordthe 
1 oPF>«^tumty of showing some hospitality to 
iner Royal Hi^nesses. The next morning would be spent in 
returning the visits of the Ruling Chiefs; in the afternoon Lady 
Kivaz would give a purdah party for purdah ladies at which 


Her Royal Highness the Princess would be present,, and the 
Prince of Wales would pay a visit to the Aitchison College. 
In the evening there would l>e a ball in the Montgomery Hall. 
Next day there would bo a visit to the Fort, and in the 
afternoon a garden party. ‘ 

It had been suggested that the public might decorate the 
streets through which the royal procession would pass and give 
the entertainment at Shalimai'. It had also been suggested, 
and he thought the idea was a good one, that the school 
children of Lahore should be given an opportunity of «ftning 
their future Emperor and Empress, and it was proposed that 
stands should be erected along the route from the station 
and all the school children of Lahore should be invited to wit- 
ness the procession ftom these stands. All this would cost money. 
Some time back it was decided to call a public meeting 
early in October to consider the matter, and in the meantime 
a small sub-committee was asked to work out a scheme of what 
could be done and what it would cost. The committee had 
done a lot of work, and they estimated that the cost of the 
programme he had outline would be about Rs. 26,000. He 
did not think that a fitting welcome, worthy of the capital 
of the Punjab, could be given to Their Royal Highnesses for 
a smaller sum than that. This calculation included Rs. 2,000 
for the decoration of the To-wn Hall. The Municipal Committee 
had offered to conteibute a sum of Rs. 10,000 to the total 
expenses, which would leave about Rs. 16,000 to be raised by 
public subscription, ’ ‘ 

'Hie Commissioner then proposed the following resolution:— 

“That the gentlemen named be invited to form a com¬ 
mittee, whose functions will be to arrange for the decoration 
and illumination of the roads along which Their Royal 
Highnesses will pass on their arrival and subsequently on 
ceremonial visits during their stay in Lahore, to arrange 
for a display of fireworks and illun^inations at Shalimar in 
honour of Their Royal Highnesses, and to invite subscriptions 
from the public for these objects, and that the gentlemen nomi¬ 
nated by the committee be invited to form an executive 
sub-committee with power to add to their number, to 0arry out 
the objects for which the committee is appointed:— 

Mr. Florence seconded the resolutipn, and Mr. Ganpat Rai 
proposed the addition of certain names to the committee:—■ 
This proposal being accepted by the meeting, the resolutiori 
was briefly supported by Mr. Justice Lai Chand, and cairied 
unauimously, a vote of thanks to the Chairman oonciuding the 
proceedings. 

Egyptian Gazette.-~The inhabitants of Port Said are already 
be^nning to prepare for the forthcoming visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wale.s and to all appearances, local Britishers are 
determined to give Their Royal Highnesses a fitting welcome. 
The arrangements which have so far been made for the Royal 
trip are as follows. Their Royal Highnesses will leave London, on 
the 19th instant and proceed to Genoa, where they -yvill embark on 
the 21st on the H. M. S. Renown. This warship will be acoonv- 
panied by H. M. S. Terrihle, Suffolk, and Lancashire as fat as 
Port»Said, where they are expected to arrive at midday on the 
26th instant. All four vessels will be moored in the Dutch Basin, 
which is being speoially reserved for them. The Royal party will 
probably proceed to Cairo on the evening of their arrival, or, at 
the lat^t, on the following morning, spending a day or two in 
the Capital. They will afterwards return to Port Said and ro- 
ombark on the Renown, which, on resuming her voyage, will be 
accompanied by the Terrible—the other two ships remaining hero 
for station orders. In the Red Sea the two ships will probably be 
met and escorted by a detachment'of the East Indian Squadron 
to Aden before their final departure for India. 

Englishman,—Elnhorate preparations are being tuade at Cov- 
emment House, Luoknow, in view of the visit of the Prince and 














Princess of Wales. Their Royal Highnesses will stay here two 
days. Government House has been thoroughly renovated, and 
an electrical installation is now approaching completion The 
latter work is being carried out by Messrs. Balmer, Lawrie & Co., 
at a cost of about Rs. 27,000. 

. Standard. —The manoeuvres round Rawal Pindi mil probably 
he extended, owing to the desire of the Prince of Wales to see 
the army at work. Lord Kitchener is making a tour of the 
mihtary stations, which are included in the Punjab programme; 
and he has iospected the groipid about Attook and Rawal Pindi 
with a view to arranging the manoeuvre schemes. 

The Peshawar, Rawal Pindi and L.ahore Divisions wiU 
be employed under Ideutenaiit-GenerahSir Edmund Barrow, 
Major,GeneraI J. H. Wodehouse, and Major-General F. W. 
Kitchener, the Commander-in-Chief’s brother. The brigade com¬ 
manders will be Major-Generals J. B. Woon, R. A, P, Clements, 
Brigadier-Generals B. Mahon, J. A. H. Pollock, R. B. Adams, 
Sir J. > Willcocks, H. A. Abbott, and Colonel W. DuG. Gray. 
These latter commands comprise the troops from Nowshera, 
Mardan, Abhottabad, Sialkote, Jullundur, Sirhind, Umballa, 
Multan, and PerozepuT. 

The three divisions will famish a fine force of British and 
native troops, and although the numbers taking part are not 
yet fixed, the field state Will probably show nearly 50,000 
men, under the chief command of General Sir Bindon Blood. 

. The naval band which is accompanying the Prince on the 
Rmown is under the direction of Mr. E. C. Stratton, the 
warrant officer of the Royal Naval School of Music at Eastney 
Barracks, , Portsmouth. The band comprises 36 to 40 men, 
specially select^ from ship and shore stations. 

Times of /wdia.—Improvements costing netirly half a lakh 
of rupees are being made to Government House in connection 
with the forthcoming visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the principal of which is an installation of electric light, which 
is being carried out by Messrs. Balmer, Lawpie & Cor, of 
Calcutta, at a cost of nearly Rs. 30,000. 

ITorid.-—In . Calcutta we are already beginning to make our 
preparations for a worthy and fitting reception of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and, as a favourable first impression is most 
important, it is very satisfactory to hear that the Royal tourists 
are to be spared the usual painful drive through the oAril-smelling 
slums which disfigure the outskirts of the City of Palaces, 
and will instead steam down the river from Howrah railway 
station to Prinsep’s Ghat —that spot endeared to so many of 
us exiles from home as the place where we occasionally shake 
the Calcutta dust from'off our shoes and embark on the liner’s 
tender—where they will land and drive past the Eden Gardens 
to Government House, a route on which Calcutta is seen at 
her best. In spite of the disloyal vapourings of blustering 
Bengali boycottors, the second city in the Empire may be 
depended on to give a warm and loyal welcome to the Heir 
to the Throne and to the first Princess of Wales who has visited 
us. 

, " 18 th Ootobbb 1906 . 

Civil and MilUary Gazette. — A frontier correspondent 
writesIt is considered likely here that Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales may venture beyond Peshawar 
to have a look at the famous Khyber Pass. A bungalow at 
Landikotal is, at any rate, being put in order for their 
possible reception. 

The Bombay Governilient notify that during the forth¬ 
coming royal tour arrangements can be made for two represen¬ 
tatives of the native press to accompany the royal party in 
the Bombay preridency. The native papers are advised to 
combine to apiioint joint representatives as the European 
papers have done, and permission to accompany the royal 
party 'wiU, caeteris paribus, be given to representatives whose 


reports will be available to the largest number of the leading 
journals. 

Englishman .—A public meeting was held in the Lawrence HaU, 
Ijahore, with the object of appointiDg a Reception Committee in 
connection with the forthcoming visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to the capital of the Punjab. In the imavoidable absence 
of Sii‘ W. 0. Clark, owing to illness, the chair was taken by Mr.‘ 
Justice Reid. Mr. Younghusband, Commissioner of Lahore, said 
that the Royal party would arrive on the afternoon of the 28th 
of November. They would at once drive round to see the outskirtB 
of Lahore and the Fort, passing the camp of the Ruling Chiefe 
near the Fort, then along the Grand Trunk Road and through the 
Anarkali Gardena to the Town Hall where an addr^s would 
be presented by the Municipal Committee. After this ceremop,y 
they would pass down the Mall to Government House. In the 
evening there would be a reception in the Montgomery Hall to 
which all the Viceregal Durharis would he invited to attend. 
The morning of the 29tb would be spent in receiving visits from 
the Ruling Chiefs. In the afternoon a visit would lie paid to the 
Lady Aitchiaon Hospital, and at night it was proposed- that 
there should be fireworks and illuminations in the Shalimar 
Gardens, and that the road thither should be illuminated. That 
entertainment would be given by the public, an<| would afford 
the native public an opportunit;^ of showing some hospitality 
to Their Royal Highnesses. The next morning would be spent in 
returning the visits of the Ruling Chiefs. In the afternoon 
Lady Rivaz would give a purdah party for punlah ladies at 
which Her Royal Highness the Princess would be presept, and 
the Prince of Wales would pay a visit to the Aitchison College. 
In the evening there would be a ball in Montgomery Hall. Next 
day there would be a visit to the Fort, and in the afternoon a 
garden party. It had been suggested that the public might 
decorate the streets through which the Royal procession would 
pass and give an entertainment at Shalimar. It had also been 
suggested, and ho thought the idea was a good one, that the school 
children of Lahore should be given the opportunity of seeing 
their future Emperor and Empress, and it was proposed that 
stands should be erected along the route from the station, and 
.all the school children of Lahore should be invited to witness the 
pjrocession from these stands. All this would cost money. In the 
meantime a small sub-edinmittee was asked to work out a scheme 
of what could be done, and what it would cost. The committee 
had done a lot of work, and they estimated that the cost of the 
programme he hod outlined would be about Rs. 25,000. He did 
not think that a fitting welcome worthy of the capital of the 
Punjab could be given to Their Royal Highnesses for a smaller sum 
than that. This calculation included Rs. 2,000 for the decoration 
of the Town Hall. The Municipal Committee had offered to 
contribute a sum of Rs. 10,000 to the total expenses which 
would leave about Rs. 15,000 to be raised by public subscrip- 
tign. A resolution was unanimously passed adopting the Com¬ 
missioner’s views and appointing a strong and representative 
Executive Committee. 

Indian Daily News .—In view of the ensuing Prince gf 
JWales’s visit to India, I should like, writes a correspondent 
to the Time,<i of India, to be cleared of a misgiving which 
often troubles my mind. I object to the Prince being called 
“ His Royal Highness ” in India. To me it apiiears that His 
Highness might more fittingly be called “ His Lnperial High¬ 
ness ”, inasmuch as he is the Heir Apparent or the Grown 
Prince of the Emperor of India. His Majesty the King- 
' Emperor, among his various titles, has that of ” Emperor of 
India”. Naturally to the people of India this title should 
appeal foremost, and since in India His Majesty should more 
fittingly be addressed‘‘His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
India” — occupijnng as His Majesty docs the highest situation 
that a man can occupy in the prosent world, as His ExcoUoncy 








the Governor of Bombay said ducicg the Town Hall meeting. 
I shall be gratified to know why the Prince of Wales should 
not be more appropriately addressed “His Imperial Highness”, 
pince he is of the blood of the Emperor, 

Indian Daily Tdegraph .—The King gave the Prince of 
Wales a farewell dinner at Buckingham Palace last. night. 
Over forty guests were present including Lord llinto. 

/ndmn Tcfe^apA.-r-Throughout the Piance of Wales’ 
visit the Sabbath will be strictly olw^rved, and when travelling 
on that day necessary arrangements will be made for morning 
or evening services. No shooting will take place on Sunday. 
Nothing definite is known regarding the proposed visit of the 
prince of Wales to Simla and it seems quite possible that the 
visit may not take place. 

We are asked to state that the members of the Executive 
Committee of the Indian Ladies’ Reception to Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales in Bombay, have received con- 
ta’ibutions from Rani Saheb Luxtoibai of Baroda, and the, 
Dowager Begum Saheb of Bella and others. It has been brought 
to the committee’s notice that ladies in the mofussil are 
desirous to join this movement, and to'meet their wishes it is 
announced that ladie-s of respectable families who wish to do 
so should seitd their names and donations to the Honorary 
Secretary, Lady Jehangir, Readymoney House, Nepean Sea Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

Indian Daily Teleffraph .—Arrangements will, if possible, be 
made, whereby small parties of officers of H.M.S. Eenown 
will enjoy some sport and sight-seeing in India during the 
Royal visit. 

19th Octobee 1906. 

Daily Telegraph. —To-day Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the fervent prayers and 
cordial good wishes of millions of their fututre subjects, start on 
their second grea,t Imperial tour. It is significant of the magni¬ 
tude of the British Empire that it is impossible for the most 
industrious and enduring of Princes to comprise within the limits 
of a year a visit of inspection to its chief landmarks. Naturally, 
the children of the hearth had the first claim upon the Royal 
family and the remarkable tour of 1902 left a deep impresskn 
upon the minds and memories of hosts and guests alike. Nobody 
has forgotten the plain words in which the Prince of Wales 
so tersely summed up the lessons he had leamt in the course 
of that in-structive round of family visits. “ England must 
wake up.” Everywhere within the Empire as without its boun¬ 
daries. foreign competition is, or should be, spurring on the 
captains of our national industries to enable them to hold 
their own in the race in which it was once “England first and the 
rest nowhere.” In our great Indian dependency the Prince of 
Wales will encoimter the same phenomena as extorted from 
him the historic phrase at the Guildhall. There, too, in a world 
we have opened for commerce, and have endowed with that 
atmosphere of peace and order in which alone commerce and 
industry can thrive, it requires all our gdnins and business 
aptitude to enable us to hold our own. But it is not this aspect 
of the Imperial problem which will appeal most to Their Royal 
Highnesses on this occasion. It has been weU said that if every 
other relic of England’s work in the world perished irrecover¬ 
ably, and India alone remained, it would suffice to prove the 
might and valour and justice of a great governing race of men. 
We have made our mistakes there as elsewhere; we have trusted 
there os elsiewhere to the spontaneous resource of British genius 
“ to muddle through •’ difficulties which might have been anti- 
But permeating all, in the civil as in the military sphere, 
theip have never been wanting the dogged resolution, the 
cool courage, and the love of even handed justice which have 
made our Indian Empire possible, and the lot of its inhabitants 


-happier, or, at woret, leas pnhappy, than their, forefathers had 
known through coimtless generations back to the dawn of 
history. M. Cambon^m his felicitous speetjh at the banquet ^ven 
bytho C^airmanof the London efeunty Council to the mefeil*era 
of the Conseil Municipal, talking as a Parisian, said, “ In e^eiy 
time and under all Governments the Parisians have hod a passion 
for critiCSism. They criticise themselves about ev<irything, 
'but they find a delicious pleasure in speaking ill of their Gov- 

emment and of their municipal administrations.” We canas.sure 
the admirable representative of Prance that in so saying he has 
riveted another link in the golden chain of the enlente. What 
Parisians say about themselves, their Govornmente, and 
their municipal administrations, Englishmen of the average 
type are always saying about the British Empire. They 
love It in their hearts, but “they find a delicious pleasure” 
in crabbing ” it with their tongues. It is a curious trait of 
corporate character, and it sometimes underjgoes a morbid 
development which experiences unhealthy joy when a learned 
Babu comes to England and tells us his countrymen are ground 
down under the iron heel of a despotism which the most 
“ fluent ” does not venture to describe as corrupt. We have 
governed and are governing India in a spirit of justice and con¬ 
sideration for the wants of the inliabitante, and it is part of 
the irony of nature that some of the greatest and most per¬ 
plexing problems which confront the « Raj ” are the dii-eot results 
of the “Pax Britannica ” which India has enjoyed for so long a 
spell in her chequered, eventful, and bloodstained history. 

Their Royal Highnesses will learn, from the testimony 
of their own eyes and ears, that India has not stood still since 
the memorable visit of their august father just 30 years ago. 
It had been a favourite scheme of tlie Prince Consort, first sug¬ 
gested to him by Lord Canning, that the Heir-Apparent to 
the Throne should visit the Indian possessions of the Crown. 
Pnnee Albert, prematurely cut off, died more than a dozen 
years before one of his dearast dreams was realised. Even in 
1875, when Hia Majesty—then Prince of Wales—imdertook his 
memorable tour in inefia, there was much heart-searching and 
no little anxiety in the minds of many Indian experts as to the 
risks of the experiment. But considerations for personal safety 
have never weighed with our reigning House, and the then 
Prince of Wales accepted with unfeigned enthusiasm the advice 
of Mr. Disraeli’s Government to pay a State visit to India. 
“The eventof the Prince’s coming”, wrote Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala—^and there is no sounder judge then living—“ is a great one 
for' our prestige in India. It is a want that has been unfulfilled 
since the time of the best Moguls. The shadow of it rests in the 
mind of the old Zemindar, who holds with pride the family 
sunnud g»ven by Akbar As the biographer of Sir Bartle Erere—^ 
chosen as it were by acclama tion to act as the Prince’s guide— 
truly 6ay8:“It requires an effort of the imagination to realise 
that—like the act of homage done n public to the liege lord in 
the feudal ages of Europe—the related splendours of an Indian 
Durbar still constitute a recognition, a symbol, and a picture of 
existing fact, and an indication of the source and degrees of 
authority, which have a practical effect and influence on tiie 
minds of those who witness them.” The same authority adds that 
“ the tour, from first to last had been beyond all expectation Suc¬ 
cessful.” We may safely anticipate an equally beneficial result 
from the visit of the present Prince of Wales, who at the age of 
forty treats the path in which the king walked when he was 
but thirty^bur. India, as we have *eaid, has not etooti still 
during these last 30 years, and the Prince and Princess of Wales 
will visit extreme districts of the Empire, which even the 
boldest and most sanguine of Indian rulers dar^ not recommend 
His Majesty to traverse in 1876-76. The railway communioations 
'India have been quadrupled since the last Prince of Wales was 
sre. Peshawar, which will mark the most northerly point of the 












Royal tour, was not only beyond the reach of railways 30 years 
aao; but as Frere wrote to Lord Salisbury, armed robbers are 
always prowling about at night, and after dark our own j^ople 
do not generally go about without aims or armed attendants. 
Sentries and pickets are always posted as if in face of an enemy, 
and anyone who goes at night beyond their lines, or who at any j 
time passes the frontier, may expexit to bo shot at by our neigh¬ 
bours.*’To-day the city and suburbs of Peshawar are as safe as 
Battersea anA Chelsea. Or to take another instance: a ™i^ 
alike indispensable and delightful—will be paid to tlie Maha¬ 
raja Sindhia, at G walior, in a couple of hours from Agra; in 1876 
such a caU entailed a drive of 70 or 80 miles. Early in the next 
year the Royal travellers, will pay in ease, safety, and comfort a 
^sit to Mandalay, vid Rangoon, which, when His Majesty made 
liiR tour, was not incorporated in the Empire. Quetta, which lay 
outside the safety zone in 1875, will now be visited as a matter 
of course, and when the time comes for leaving India, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales will depart from a port—Karachi—which 
had hardly any importhnce when their Royal father was in India 
but which to-day numbers over a hundred thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, and exports hundreds of thousands of tons of wheat from 
the productive fields of the Punjab. It is impossible to expect 
too much from the Royal visit; our prestige in the East stands 
higher to-day than ic has ever stood, and there i- every reason to 
believe that* an ewfenie with Russia wih soon relieve the rulers 
of the greatest of British dependencies from the anxieties and 
expense which the possibility of border oomplioations inevitably 
involves. England speeds her Royal travellers—true missionaries 
of Empire—with every good wish, and will hail them on their 
return, after a journey which may God grant will be propitious, 
with increased gratitude for the Imperial services which our 
Reigning House has never withheld, and which its members ’ 
alone can perform with the dignity of their unique and mag¬ 
nificent position. 

Evening Standard and St James's Gazette.—There is 
nothing that has endeared King Edward VII to his subjects 
80 much as his universal good humour and tact, and it is these 
qualities which have enabled him, during the short period 
of his reign, to cement our friendly relationship throughout 
Europe, and to bring us closer to the Dependencies of the 
Crown. It seems only the other day that the Prince and 
Princess of Wales returned from their successful tour in the 
Colonies. Now they are to visit India, where the Heir Apparent 
goes for the first time to represent His Majesty in our vast 
Eastern possessions. • 

The preparations for this tour, fraught with so much 
importance, have of a necessity required the most elaborate 
planning and forethought, and everything that can make 
both the voyage and the visit as easy and enjoyable as pos¬ 
sible has been done. A good deal of State pageant must attend 
the journey, and it is more or less imperative that the son 
of the Emperor should arrive in tlie East in Imperial fashion. 

A special train, with dining and day saloons and sleep¬ 
ing apartments, will convey the Prince and his party across 
France to Italy, where they will be entertained at a farewell 
f6te organised by the King and Queen of Italy, prior to join¬ 
ing their ship at Genoa. 

The work of converting the huge battleship Rewiwn, 
which is destined to carry the travellers, was completed over 
a week ago, when, accompanied by the cruiser Terrible, she 
left Portsmouth, having •on board a large number of the suite, 
who wifi have the advantage of getting used to the sea by 
the time they arrive at Genoa, and bo in readiness to receive 
the Prince and Princess on Saturday next. 

A huge naval pageant has been arranged for the following 
Monday, when the royal travellers will be escorted through 
the Straits of Messina by the fleet, • which will leave Malta 


j the day before, and consists of His Majesty’s ships Eulvjarkf 
Queen, Formidable, Implacable, Venerable, Irresistible, Goliath, 
Prince of Wales, Leviathan, Venus, SerUind, and fifteen des¬ 
troyers. These will meet the Jtenown off Cape Pellaro, and 
the manoeuvres will begin with a royal' .-salute, and terminate 
j with a grand display of illuminations in the evening, before 
j the fleet retux-ns to Malta. The life on board promises to b« 

I very enjoyable, provided the traveUers are favoured with 
good weather. Fbr the transformation of the huge battleship 
provides—in addition to the ship’s full complement—pro¬ 
vision for a company of about one hundied, composed of ladxes 
and gentlemen of the suite' and their personal attendants. 
All the ofRoers—inchiding the captain and the commander— 
have given up their cabins to the visitors, extra cabins being 
formed in the empty casements of the ^ns, that have had to 
be evicted, only those required for Saluting purposes being left. 

Tlie special suites of rooms reserved for the Prince and 
Princess have been handsomely fitted up—those of the Princess 
being built on the promenade deck. This site has been spe¬ 
cially selected on account of Her Royal Highness being a bad 
sailor. All the cabins are heated throughout and ventilated 
by electricity. A spacious dining-room, capable of seating 
some fifty guests, with a charming retiring or drawing-room 
leading out of it, have been arranged in the Arftniral’s apart¬ 
ments for the use of the royal ^ests. For in spite of the 
fact that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is a "Vice- 
Admiral, and as such will be superior in rank to any officer 
on board the Rerumm, His Royal Highn^ will not fly his own 
pennant during the voyage, but w'ill rank simply as a royal 
visitor. Every possible amusenient to relieve the monotony 
of the life on board has been thought of. Games of every 
kind, including ship’s croquet, quoits, bull-board, and so 
' on, are provid^. The decks have been covered with linoleum 
to deaden all sound, and roofed in with an immense awning; 
this will allow of dancing on board, as well as supplying a 
shady place, which should prove an inestimable "boon during 
the time the travellers are in the tropics. 

A libraiy of well-chosen books, including several recent 
works on India, specially selected by the Princess, and a number 
Hindustani grammars have been placed on board—for it 
Is a curioxis fact that no member of the party has an acquaintance 
with the native language. 

Preparations have also been made for publishing a paper 
on board, news for which will be collected by means of wireless 
telegraphy. 

Upon their arrival in Bombay, the Pi’ince and Princes 
.will be received by Lord Cttrzon, and once in the East they 
will find a programme of enormous length has been preparetl. 
India is laying itself out to entertain its royaU visitors- with 
lavish Oriental hospitality. 

Excellent sport -will be provided for the Pritxce, who is 
an expert shot. Not only is His Royal Higliness taking out 
a great assortment of guns for thk) purpose, but he has also 
a taxidermist attached to his staff, in order that the more 
valuable skins and trophies of the chase may receive immediate 
attention. 

For the convenience of the royal guests a special train 
de luxe has been built to Lord Cnrzon’s order. This far sur- 
■passes in grandeur any train that has hitherto been seen in 
indik. It consists of dining and sleeping ears and special 
apartments for the use of the Prince and Prineess. The apart¬ 
ments destined for tho .u.se of the Prince are upholster^ in 
grten morocco, and those furnished for the Princess in delicate 
French grey; the whole train being on the outside painted 
cream colour and oroanxentod with the royal arm.s, while 
Jhe inside is decorated with-highly polished woods, the nations 
natural colours of which have been wonderfully preserved 









Of tlie gowns and jewels taken by the Princess unich has 
been written. The latter alone have l^n insured for £60,000 ; 
but this does not include the magnificent collection of orders 
and badges which _the Prince is taking, nor'yet the collection 
of English-made jewels, in the form of brooches and scarf pins, 
etc., destined to be distributed amongst various people wath 
whom he will come in contact. In addition to these the royal¬ 
ties are taking huge quantities of their own photographs, for 
which they have given special sittings, as well as no fewer 
than forty-four oil paintings of King Edward, in the uniform 
of fe field' marshal, and 520 large colour prints from the same, 
which are intended for the Comment of public buildings. 
Government residences, courts of law, etc., throughout the 
Great Empire of India. 

Indian Daily News .—It is now settled that the 16tli 
King’s Hussars will come down to Calcutta during Christ¬ 
mas week for escort duty in connection with the visit of 
Tlieir Royal Highnesses the Prince' and Princess of Wales, and 
will be under canvas on the Calcutta maidan as there are 
no cavalry barracks available in Calcutta. 

It is a great number of years since Calcutta has bad a 
cavalry regiment in her midst, and, if memory serves us, the 
last corps to visit us from an up-country station was the 
Behar Light Horse who encamp^ on the Ballygunge maidan 
in the year of the Calcutta Exhibition. 

Indian Daily TeUgrafh. —Mr. Brodrick entertained the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at the India OfSoe to-day. Lord 
Minto, Lord l^nsdowne and the Marquis of Bath were present. 

iSWc^.—-The Prince and Princess of Wales leave this country 
under happier auspices than they did when they set out for 
their great Colonial tour, for the nation was then under the deep 
shadow of Queen Victoria’s death. Again, vast as is the Indian 
Empire, it seems to many of ns to be now, in a sense, nearer 
and more familiar than are certain pbrtions of Greater 
Britain, if only because there is such a constant coming and going 
between England and India. The Bang’s visit there is vividly 
remembered by many of the older Anglo-Indian officials and 
by many of the native Princes by whom he was welcomed 
■with such enthusiasm, and they are looking forward to greeting 
the Prince of Wales. The presence of the Prince.sB^ 
will, of coarse, add greatly to the interest of those Eastern 
potentates who are accustomed to regard sovereignty as 
essentially masculine, and that in spite of the fact that the 
last ruler of India was a Queen. 

Daily Chronicle.—la view of the departure this morning of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales for India, the King and Queen 
gave a family luncheon party at Buckingham Palace yesterday 
afternoon, at which the three elder children of the Prince and 
Princess wore present. Many hundreds of persons who had 
witnessed the return of the Royal procession from AJdwyqh 
waited outside the Palace to see Their Royal Highnesses—pro¬ 
bably for the last time for many months. The arrangements 
for the departure to-day have been completed, Priniro 

and Prinoqss, wilh members of their suite, will drive in a plain 
carriage and without escort to Victoria Station (S. E. lund C. 
R.) at about half-past eleven in the morning. The suite in 
attendance on Their Royal Highnesses will be Sir Walter 
Lawrence, Lieutenant Colonel Sir Arthur Bigge, Lady Eva 
Dugdale, Hon’bio Derek Keppel and Captain Viscount Crichton. 
The King, and possibly the Queen, and other members of 
the Royal Family, will go to ihe station to see the travellers 
off, and in their case also all ceremonial is to be dispensed with. 
The departure side of the station is to be reserved, and covered 
with crimson caipet. Many distinguished persons will attend 
to see Their Royal Highnesses off, and the railway authorities 
have been asked to provide extra accommodation for the large 
body of permit holders, The Royal waiting room is to be 


thro’wm open, and a special train will be in waiting. After 
bidding good-bye to relatives and friends, the Prince and 
Prince^ are to be conducted to the principal saloon, and the 
jsjjeoial will start at twenty*minute8 to twelve for Dover. It 
is due there at twenty-five minutes past one, and the Royal 
travellers will go at once on board the special steamer onward, 
in which the joumey to Calais is to be made. She is timed 
to reach the French port at a quarter to three, and the Prince 
and Princess will arrive at Genoa at a quarter to five to-morrow 
afternoon, when they embark forthwith on H.M.S. Benown for 
India. 

Daily Chrmicle .—It is tliirty years within a few days since 
our present King Edward, then Wnce of Wales, visited India. 
He left London on October 11, 1875, and reached Bombay 
on November 8, just one day earlier than that on which the 
present Prince and Princess of Wales are expected to arrive. 
The two tours will also last about the same length of 
time; but the parallel is not in all respects complete. 
On loa'ving Bombay King Edward went south to Goa, 
Ceylon, and Madras before visiting Calcutta and returning 
by the north of India and the Punjab. Since those days 
the centre of interest has shifted largely to the North- 
West Frhntier, and accordingly the present Prince goes North 
from Bombay to Rajputana and the Punjab before ■visiting 
Calcutta and returning by the south of India, The other main 
difference is that on this occasion an embargo has been laid on 
all presents. liord Kitchener was unfortunately compelled to 
give up his project for a great camp of exercise and military 
revie'w at Dellii; but the Prince telegraphed out that he wanted 
to see something more of the Indian army than a ceremonial 
march-past; so three days’ manoeuvres at Rawalpindi have 
been substituted for the Delhi camp. The occasion vrill not be- 
so magnificent; but Rawalpindi is the Aldershot of India, so 
it will probably be just as workmanlike. 

Bombay, where the Prince lands on November 9, has been 
seriously .affected by the plague in recent years; but before the 
plague came it was running Calcutta hard in the race for being 
the premier port of India, and it possesses probably the finest 
water front in the world. The Apollo Bunder consists of a 
magnificent fine of modern buildings, resembfing Piccadilly 
fronted by a Paris boulevard, and with the Green Park 
replaced by the Bay of Naples. Here the Prince will be received 
by the chiks of Western India, ranging from great rulers like the 
Gaekwar of Baroda to petty Mahratta chieftains, whose robber 
ancestors left them little but their swords. The streets of Bombay 
are broad and fine, and contain one of the motUest crowds in the 
world. From Bombay the Prince goes to ifiadore, and thence to 
the Rajput States of Udaipur, Jaipur, and Bikanir. These 
Rajput nobles are the proudest chivalry of our Indian Empire, 
warriors and sportsmen to a man. The Raji»ut despises any 
occupation save that of war, and hence in these piping times of 
peace, when he has Ijeen compelled to turn his sword into a 
ploughshare, he makes but a poor husbandman. His desert home 
breeds little but sand and horses, but those are of the finest. , 

From the chiefs of Rajputana to the Sikii chiefs of the 
Punjab, who stood by us so nobly at the time of the Mutiny. 
But for the Sikh chiefs of Patiala, Jind, and Nabha, who 
supplied the army before Delhi with provisions, and the Sikh 
soldiers who flocked to pvu: standard at the time of trouble, 
the siege of Delhi must have been raised, and tlie history of the 
British Empire in India might have been different. The Prince 
will visit the Golden Temple at Amritsar, which is the centre 
of the Sikh religious worship, while at Lahore ho will hold a 
durbar of the Sikh and other chiefs of the Punjab. From Lahore 
he goes to the frontier at Peshawar, where he will visit fhe 
Khyber Pass, the famous gateway of every invasion of India 
from the north, and the scene of our latest frontier war in 1897. 








It is the virile Muhammadan mvaders from the north that 
have left us, in the great monuments of Mogul architeoture, 
the finest buildin,gs in India, some of the finest buildings in the 
world. The eities in which them greatest work is B^n stretch in 
a straight line across the middle of Northern India from Delhi 
to FatehpurSikri; and it is to this belt of country that the Prince 
will next turn his attention, visiting the famous buildings of 
Delhi, Agra, and Lucknow, and the native States of Gwalior and 
Bhurtpur. The proceedings at Delhi have been shorn of some 
of their importance by the scarcity, but nothing can rob the 
seven great cities which have succeeded each other in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Delhi of the interest of their historic ruins, or modem 
Delhi itself of the associations wliich all Englishmen fell 
with the heroes of the Mutiny--the Ridge where the little army 
held its own through the weary months of a blazing Punjab 
summer, and the gate where Nicholson fell. At Agra the Taj 
Mahal, the glory of the world’s architecture, with its surrounding 
gardens and approaches, has been restored to all its original 
perfection by Lord Curzon. 

lYom this feast of architecture the Prince will proceed 
to the social gaieties of Calcutta. The great week of the Indian 
capital is the Cliristmas week, when there are several days’ 
racing, and the Viceroy’s Cup or Indian Derby is run. It had 
been hoped that the Prince would reach Calcutta in time for 
these festivities, but the dates would not fit in, and he wifi only 
reach it on December 29, at the tail end of the great w^bk. 
Nevertheless, he will create a week of his own by holding an 
Imperial durbar, while the Princess holds a drawing rc»om. 
While in Calcutta, the Prince will lay the foundation-stone of 
the Victoria Memorial Hall in honour of his grandmother, 
whose name is still venerated in India. 

At the time of the King^s visit in 1876, Lower Burma belong¬ 
ed to us ; but Upper Burma was still subject to native rule, 
and King Thibaw had not even come to the throne. Prince 
Edward, therefore, did not cross the Bay of Bengal to Rangoon, 
and missed one of the great contrasts of our Indian possessions; 
for in India the double burden of caste and poverty has taken 
the heart out of the people, and life is sad and monotonous, 
but in Burma there is no caste and no poverty; the people 
clothe their bodies in silk and their faces in jollity; the only 
drawbacks are malaria and mosquitoes. 

To this favoured land the Prince will pay a flying visit, 
going for a trip up the river from Rangoon to Mandalay. After 
Burma the Prince will go to Madi‘as and Bangalore, the great 
feudatoiies of Mysore and Hyderabad, and the friendly neigh¬ 
bouring Power of Nepal. The Nepal Terai is famous for its 
sport, and the King’s best day in India was one that he spent 
hunting vrild elephants with the aid of tame ones in Nepal 
under the escort of Sir Salar Jung. A similar experience, no 
doubt, awaits Prince George. After leaving Nopal, Simla and 
some other hill stations will be visited, and then a move wifi 
be made to Quetta, which rivals Rawal Pindi as one of the great 
B forts and strategic centres of our frontier defences and rivals 
Peshawar as an outpost towards Afghanistan. 

From the barren mountains of Baluchistan the Prince wifi 
journey through the equally barren plains of Sind to Karachi, 
India by a different port from that where he 
lcmded;ior Karachi is very jealous of its position as the port 
of Northern India. The Princo leaves Karachi on March 19, and 
will thus have spent a little over four months in the country. 

ilfirr^.-Everybody knows that to-day the Prince 
and Princess of Wales start on their Indian tour. But ‘^>w 
many people have any clear idea in thek minds of what that 
wor signifies? Even of those who have been in India 

time, there ai‘e few who really grasp 
mtner the romance or the responsibility bound up with tho 
British rule. Stop for a moment to think of the size of India. 


It does not perhaps convey much to you to say that it spreads 
over close upon a million and three-quarter square miles. But 
think of the Continent of Europe without Russia, and then 
reflect that India is larger even than that—bigger than France 
and Germany and Italy and Austria and Spain and Switzerland, 
with all the little northern Powers thrown in. The peoi)le 
under British rule in India ore seven times as many as the 
people of the British Isles. They speak among them as many 
as 147 languages. And they are all subjects of the Emperor 
of India, which will in the natural nourse some day he one of 
the titles to be borne by the Prince of Wales, who is now set¬ 
ting out to view his splendid inheritance. Never before have 
all the races of India been united under one stable Govern¬ 
ment. Never has there been so long a period of peace in the 
land. The former state of India was unceasing strife between 
its different nations. Gradually Britain conquered them, one 
after another, until the whole country .was reduced to order, 
and the strong could no longer prey upon the weak. And now 
equal justice is meted put to all by the carefully-picked and 
laboriously-trained officials who go out from Britain to govern 
in the Emperor’s name. There is a misty, foggy idea in certain 
minds that Britain ought now to retire 60:51 India. Suoh 
people argue that, although it may have been right for us to 
take the country in hand when it was rent by internal wars, 
oiu' task is now done; and that the natives have the right to 
ask us to go away and let them govern themselves without 
any further aid. Even if the majority of the natives wanted 
to be rid of British rule, which they certainly do not, should 
we be justified in giving way to their wish? No, we certainly 
should not. And the reason ? The reason is simply this: that 
if we left India to herself she would very soon be in the same 
state of constant civil war $s she was when we went there. 
So for some time yet the government of that great land, 
with its 294 miUion inhabitants, will be carried on^by this little 
land, with its 40 million inhabitants. It is not a perfect Govern¬ 
ment. It has one gl&ring fault in common %vith all highly- 
organised systems: it costs a great deal of money. Also, it 
occasionally makes mistakes, which is lamentable, but human, 
^ut, taking a brotid view, we may safely say that never before 
havo tho peaceable working classes in India been so well off as 
they are now, and that, after all, is the safest tost. 

Widening News and Evehing Mad ,— The Prince and Princess 
of Wales, who have started to-day upon a journey that will 
take many months in completion, will leave our shores amid 
a chorus of heartfelt good wishes from every section of the 
people, but amongst those who are wishing them a safe journey 
and the best of all good things during its continuance there 
are probably few who realise the very arduous undertaking upon 
which the Heir to the Throne has embarked. Pour months’ 
travel in India aoimds to most of us like a very delightful 
holiday and so indeed it might be to one who could map out 
his own itinerary and devote himself to his own amusement, 
but to one in the position of the Prince of Wales, four months 
of travel under an officially mapped-out programme is no light 
undertaking. To begin with, India is not England, and even 
vmder the b^t conditions that can be obtained long journeys 
are infinitely more trying than the stay-at-home Briton can 
possibly conceive. But apart from the wear and tear involved 
in covering a vast amount of ground, the task which tlie Prince 
has set himself is a tremendous one. Ho has set out to make 
himself known to the miUions in India, and in turn to know as 
much of them as may be in the time at his disposal, and when 
we rqmember the voyage of himself and the Princess in the 
Ophir to other portions of the British Empire, we must acknow¬ 
ledge that at such a task ho works hard. Itisthirt). years 
since King Edward, himself then Prince of Wales, visited our 
Indian Empire, and since that time great and far-reaching 
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changes have taken place. The va.st country has developecl to 
many ways, and the administration has become more complex 
and more highly organised, and that means that there is more 
to be seen and inom to be done than there was when King 
Edward paid his visit. Indeed, one might feel heartily sorry 
for the Prince if one did not know that hard-worked as he will 
undoubtedly be, everything will l)e to him a labour of love. 
In wishing. God-speed to the Royal pair let us therefore 
disabuse ourselves of the notion that the Prince is going to 
combine a leisurely tour of sight-.seeing with intervals of tiger¬ 
shooting. He will doubtless do these things, but for four 
months after they land to India he and the Princess will he 
two of the busiest people in the Empire. 

G'fofce.—The embarkation . of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales for a State visit to the wonderful Empire created by 
British genius and fortitude in Asia happily synchronises with 
every appearance of prolonged ‘‘ peace and goodwill ” throughout 
the civilised world. There may be some chafings of disappointed 
ambitions, here and there, for a brief period, but when the depths 
of the international situaton are plumbed, eVen the most 
timorous cannot discover anything suggestive of arme^ .strife. 
This is more especially the case to the East, both Middle pnd 
Far, and there is something like certainty that before the 
illustrious travellers retimi that prospect will have become 
crystalUsed into a brightened world for mankind atdarge; India 
itself has not even one “ little warn either on hand or withirr^ 
sight; from the now snow-clad Hindoo Koosh-to the perfumed. 
Isle of Spices the sword is, for once in a way, sheath^, , as if 
to harmonise with the visit of the son and daughtordn-law 
of England's Imperial Peace-maker. But before their extensive 
toiur come to an end five months hence they wilhtoave had . 
convincing proof that the sword still possesses alb and more 
than all, of the sharpness and strength which, to times pSst, 
carved out gave permanence to a far more solid jmcl benefi¬ 
cent rule than ever existed previously. The armed hosts 
which formerly swept down from the northern wilds left behind 
them when expelled little but bitter memorie.s of brutal tyranny 
and ruthless depredations. That “dream to marble,” the Taj, 
was brought into being by forced labour of the cruellest character, 
involving tens of thousands of deaths, and as the Royal tourists 
view the beautiful edifice there will not be wanting in their 
minds a sen^ of thankfulness that the British Raj has never 
associated itself, regi*ettable as some of its earlier proceedings 
undoubtedly were, with the enslavement of human beings 
for such purposes. Humanity is essentially as free in India as 
to any other part of King Edward’s Imperial dominions, and 
year by year the native races are bejng slowly but surely in¬ 
doctrinated with the fundamental principles of self-Govem- 
ment But it would be both fatal and foolish to hurry the 
process; Asiatics do not quickly accommodate their minds to 
principles of Government, or even of administration, radically 
differing from those which they have long grown accustomed. 
Thirty years have elapsed since King Edward, then occupy¬ 
ing the same august position as his Heir-Apparent now fills 
so worthily, personally toured through the great Asiatic penin¬ 
sula. Great Changes have happened since that date—'Cbangea 
by conquest, arm^ and unarmed. Giving precedence to the 
latter as, perhaps, the more beneficial to the long run, the 
continuous extension of railways and irrigation works of proved 
utility represents no mean conquest. Just now some large 
districts are threatened with a scarcity of food grains unless 
more rain falls. But while the supply of grain has been 
immeasurably augmented by the irrigation of vast tracts pre-, 
viously unproductive, railway transport can always be depended 
to cofivey surplus supplies from the more fortunate localities 
on to the less fortunate. That was not the case thirty years 
ago to nearly the same extent; tlie memory of the Orissa famine. 


which eaJTied off ten millions of starved people, still lingered 
in the thoughts of men as a horror which might be repeated. 
Armed conquests have happily conduced to the same bene¬ 
ficent purpose. Upper Burma and Cfaitral afford convincing 
testimony that the economic, not less than the political, condi¬ 
tion of the peoples absorbed into British India has improved 
immensely. Both countries used to be dominated by inter¬ 
necine warfare; neither was ever really at peace, to the full 
sen.s© of the term. But the magic influence of strong, settled 
rule, with its accompaniments—hdnest, capable administration 
and strict justice between man and man—have produced 
an almost miraculous change for the better. It is abo indis¬ 
putable that the rectification and strengthening of the land 
defences of the peninsula have largely helped to tranquillise 
native apprehensions of a repetition of those dreadful incur- 
sions of northern invaders which spread devastation and ruin 
throughout the unhappy land. Upper Burina, following 
^ the example of Ix>wer Burma, now plays a leading part to 
' the production of rice for the peninsula proper, while the erst- 
- while Mullah-ridden tribes between the Malakand Pass and 
Ohitral devote themselves-more and more to profitable industries 
'* instead of following the evil promptings of ambitious 
fanatics. 

The itinerary of the Royal couple has been so planned 
. as to admit of their making personal acquaintance with most 
'of the native potentates now reigning. It is a wise and far¬ 
sighted arrangement ; from the Nizam downwards, these great 
feudatories will esteem the visit as the highest compliment 
that could be paid by their Suzerain. In such matters they 
are extremely .sensitive, being ever watchful lest Their Royal 
positiom should, not receive the recognition to which they 
consider themselves entitled. It hardly needs to be stated 
that every car© will be exercised to prevent such suspicions’; 
the strictest equality will te exercised, we are to a position 
to affirm, to honouring the crowned hosts of the Heir-Apparent 
and his fair Consort. Equality, that is, within the established 
rule.s of precedence, a code well understood by every native 
Monarch, But it should not be forgotten that these proud 
potentates are very different from what many of them were 
when King Edward travelled from Court to Court, They 
have been taught that the Suzerain Power insists on good 
administration and the dispensation of justice as. the foremost 
duties of every Ruler, whether a Maharaja, a NaW'ab, or a 
British Lieutenant-Governor, and the majority are now as 
eager to comply with that prescription as they were formerly 
prone to spend ihemiselves and their revenues on ostenta¬ 
tion. 

United Indict and tlte Native States .—The authorities of 
the Aligarh Mahomedan College have been informed that 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will be pleased to 
visit their college on March 6th. This is a feather in Aligarh’s 
cap. A unique compliment from Royalty ! 

United India and Native States .—Iheir Royal ^Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, we learn, will travel on their" 
forthcoming Indian tour to an entirely new train construoted 
to the Lilloah Carriage Shop of the East Indian Railway. This 
train, we understand, was constructed by Native labour under 
European supervision from raw material The vehicles 
comprising this train are reported to be in point of length, 
breadth, height and weight, far in advance of anything 
previously used to India or on British Railways. 

20th Ootobhb 1906. 

Daily News.-—The Prince and Princess of Wales,' who 
yesterday set out for India, will carry with them not only 
the cordial wishes of the British people, but also some measure 
of lively sympathy. Since the tour was first proposed the 







horizoa has become heavily laden with and a number 

of startling events have made the Prinoe'’s task even tuOTe 
arduous than it would otherwise have l)een. It cannot to 
said that the heir to the throne will encounter a thoroughly 
contented population. The official classes themselves are 
rent into rival camps, comprising, on the one hand, the purely 
military faction, and on the other hand those who bitterly 
resent Lord Kitchener’s rough and ready triumph oyer 
Lord Curzon and the civilians. Many members of Indian 
Civil Service are, indeed, at issue with both these forceful 
men, and ali alike have lost faith in a Eom© Government 
represented by Mr. Brodrick. The temper of the natives 
is also aroused. To begin with, vast territories are still cursed 
by plague and famine—those twin Nemeses of oyer-taxytion. 
The efforts to subdue these evils have been, doubtless, sincere 
but they have not been successful. Nor has it been recognised 
that one of the first essentials of good government in an Oriental 
coimtry is extreme economy—a point never forgotten by 
Lord Cromer in Egypt. The continual scourge of plague 
and famine lends weight to the growing demand for political 
emancipation, which has been resisted so stoutly by both 
Lord Elgin and Lord Curzon. Finally, we have at the moment 
all the causes of disquiet inflamed by Lord Curzon’s last in¬ 
fliction upon India—the singularly lU-advised partition of 
Bengal. This act of wanton dismemberment has provoked 
a violent agitation among the natives, together with national 
manifestations of mourning and a boycott of British goods. 
This last form of protest may prove temporary, but it is tho¬ 
roughly effective while it lasts, and is important as a symptom. 

‘ ‘ We are all of us members for India’ ’—we quote Sir Henry 
Fowler’s most famous utterance—and the time is coming when 
this mighty constituency, which is by far the most important 
partner in the British Empire, will again demand the attention 
which we are so slow to give it. Our rule in India is some¬ 
thing which stands by itself; there is no parallel to it in history, 
in the main, that rule has been just as to its aims, else it would 
long ago have been swept away. Yet we shall make a great 
mistake if we think that the Indian problem is solved. In 
the opinion of men like Sir John Seeley, that problem is only 
bciginning to arise. A certain class of experts see in Russia 
the chief enemy to our predominance in the East. That is 
the view of a man like Earl Roberts or Earl Kitchener. It 
has also been the belief of Lord Curzon. But the invasion 
of India by Russia is a distant and visionary peril compared 
with the menace occasioned by the gradual permeation of 
European ideals. India is learning the secret of our own 
self-reliance, and the day is approaching when she will insist 
upon stopping out alone. This will only be a catastrophe 
if wd obstinately resist the tendencies which are actually and 
inevitably promoted by our own influence and example. 
India should be permitted to do for herself ever 5 d;hing of which 
she is capable. We should encourage her growth, not check 
it, • 

* It is, of course, true enough that India is only part of Asia 
as a whole, but her contact Lies not with Russia so much as 
with Japan. From that direction arises the real challenge 
against British and, indeed, European ascendancy in Asia. 
If Indians are led to imagine that we are depending upon 
Japan for their defence—^which is the meaning of the new 
Alliance—the challenge m^y develop more rapidly than we 
expect or desire. We are far from suggesting that there is 
any reason for permanently treating Asia as a continent subject 
to Europe, but we do question the wisdom of a policy which 
promotes nationality at Tokyo while seeking to crush nation¬ 
ality at Calcutta. We should take a broader and deeper 
view of the relations between the whole East and the whole 
West. In a few months there will be a Liberal Government 


in power, and it is to be hoped that the Secretaryship for India 
will cease to be a dangerous ainecure for a statesman who has 
been proved incapable in another department of state. It 
will take much quiet, firm tact to restore those traditions of 
thorough, reticent statesmanship which have been ruthlessly 
shattered by Mr. Brodrick, Lord Cmzon, and Lord Kitchener ' 
duiing the last few monti^. Nowhere has the insecurity 
which results from Mr. Balfour’s usurpation of power wbrk^ 
more serious harm than in the dim, mysterious lands which 
are preparing to welcome the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

Daily Telegraph. —The time-table of Their Royal Highnesses’ 
journey, printed in red, blue, and gold, and surmounted by 
Prince of Wales’ feathers, is as follows;— 
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In reply to a communication conveying the good-wishes 
of the City of London to the Prince and Princess of Wales 
on their Visit to India, the Lord Mayor yesterday received 
the following letter: 

The Prince and Princess of Wales direct me to ask you to be 
good enough to express their sincere thanks for the good-wishes 
for their approaching visit to the Indian Empire, which you (as 
its Chief Magistrate) have convoyed to Their Royal Highnesses, 
in the name of the City of London, as also for the kindly 
suggested reception of Their Royal Highnesses within its 
walls on their return. 

The Prince of Wales earnestly trusts that by this journey 
the British Empire may derive some such lasting b^efits 
as those which were the results of that memorable visit of 
His Majesty to the East thirty years ago. 

During the varied and absorbing experiences of the coming 
months, Their Royal Highnesses will not forget that they 
carry with them the assurance of the sympathy and good¬ 
will of the citizens of London. 

Believe me, my Lord Mayor, 

Yours very faithfully, 

AjaTHtTB Bigoh. 

The Mayor of Windsor sent a telegrsim to the Prince cmd 
Princess of Wales, wishing them, on behalf of the Royal borough, 
a safe journey. He has received the following reply; 
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The aiid princtefls of Waks desire to thank yod' 

and tji^ residents'of Windsor hiost warmly for the gpod wieh^ 
dxpfei^ fcr 'l^eir i^jyai jCghnesaes’ journey. 

' MaU.—k proposal has bean made to . arrange 

'for an AsSQoi^tion Football Match to be played in Bombay, 
‘during the Royal Visit, for the Championslup of Badia-betw^. 
the Royal Dragoons, who defeated the Dorsote jn tbe'flnai 
in the Durand Football Tournament, and the Seaforth High¬ 
landers, who wrested the honours from the Cheshirea in the 
fiT|n.1l in the Rovers’ Football Tournament. Both aie' or^k 
teams, and if the proposed arrangement proves suqoe«fuI, 
the public wiU be treated to a fine display of Soccer. It is 
also stated that arrangemeute are being made to hold a motor¬ 
car carnival in connection with the People’s Fair. 

NmxasUe Daily Chronicle. — Yesterday the Prince • and 
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Princess of Wales left for India, where there awaits them a 
welcome which will not be less enthusiastic than that accorded 
to the present King when he made his memorable journey 
to the Dependency exactly thirty years ago. It was on 
October 11th, 1875, that the former Prince of Wales set sad, 
and ho arrived in Bombay on November 8th, afterwards visit¬ 
ing Baroda, Goa, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta (where the his¬ 
toric reception of the Indian potentates took pilace), .Benares, 
Lucknow, and Nepal, sailing from Bombay on the 
journey on March 13th, 1876. The present Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales have gone overland to the Mediterrapeaif, where 
they will embark on the battleship Renown, They arb, due 
at Bombay on the 9th of next month, and wiU afterwards 
moke a trip through Bajputana to the Punjab, where the Nm to- 
West Frontier wiU be seen. A tour of the chief citje^'of\ Ipdia 
will follow, going east a visit will be paid to Burmh ana bofwo 
leaving the Dependency the Heir-Apparent will receive the 
homage of the Native Rulers of India. The East is not change¬ 
less, as we„,aBe often told, and least of all when it is btowght 
into contact with the European. In many respects the Jndia 
of to-day is the same as the India of thirty years ago, but m 
others it is vastly different. Especially so, of course, .is this 
the case so fat as British rule is concerned. India is larger 
by far than it was when the future King Edward wentntere, 
There was a North-West Frontier even then, but it^hKs‘bem 
pushed a good deal farther in the past three decade^ ihto th^? 
interior of Asia, until to-day the Indian Empire is opiiteri^ous 
■with the dominions of the Tsar of Russia ar^d the Emjwror 
of China. And on the east too, India has extended her bpr- ' 
ders, for Burma has become British territory, and the eas^/- 
em boundary of our possessions there along the back 

blocks of China by the sources of the mi^ty Yangteekiang. 

Far away to the north, too, Lhasa has been unveil^, and 
if Tibet has not been added to the dominions of the Empetor 
of India steps have been taken to guard against the stealthy 
encroachment of others. And jcven so far as thbs native r^es 
are concerned vast changes have come about. In 1876 _there 
was no justification for calling in question the loyalty ?f 
Still the Mutiny was not a very distant tragedy. 
it is forgotten, or, if not forgotten, has become a mere mstori- 
cal episode which has given no legacy tp-day. The Inomn 
races have not become Anglicised, and no^Wise man wisnes 
that they may; but, short of that, English 'and European 
thought and culture have left their impress upon at l^t Uie 
educated classes of Native Indians. British administration 
is understood by the.Indian mind, and the humblest ryot ap¬ 
preciates the beneficent character of‘Imperial rule. 
the spirit of adventure that first took Englishmen to India 
to lay the foundation of an empire of wMeh AflCxknder and 
Napoleon dreamed’; but we do not remain in. India for the 
purpose of exploitation. And that fact is understood to toe 
full by the peoples of India. It may be «hown perhaps that 


-our- occupation* Of India is not entirely unselfish; and it is oer- 
tlihly true that we have there great, and even vital, interests 
to conserve. But if we derive benefits from our rale M India, 
the advantages to the teeming peoples of the peninsula, of 
. good government, of to© preservatioa of the balance between, 
creed ahd creed and race' and race, and^ of protection from 
covetous. nations beyond the borders, are oertoinly greater. 
.I’here has-rccently been some -unfortunAte friction in connec- 
-tion with the re-arrangement of the boundaries of Bengal, 
but this, we believe, will soon bo fq*goi,len. To-day India 
is contented, and it is loyal. And m a few days’ time India 
will demonstrate to the world that it is so. 

Pioneer.—It has now been arranged that the State 
Ball at Calcutta during toe Royal visit shall take place on 
toe 4th instead of the 9th January. . ^This change is due to 
toe fact, that the Renown wifi, have to make an early departure 
for Diamond Harbour on the morning of the 10th January. 

Prince and Princess of Wales will in consequence proceed 
toreot to Diamond Harbour from Darjeeling and embark for 
Rangoon on the evening of the 9th January instead of return¬ 
ing ■ to Calcutta. 

21st OoTOBBie. 1906. 

^Daily Teleffrapk—The train- conveying toe Prince and 
Princess of Wales and their ^uitq,* en ronde for India, arrived 
at Genoa this afternoon. A .special pier had been construe^ 
at the harbour, and this was richly carpeted and adorned with 
floral decorations. Although Their Royal Highnesses are travel¬ 
ling incognito, the local authorities had assembled to greet 
them; and a considerable crowd, including the members of 
toe British colony, had gathered. 

.. After exchanging courtesies with toe officials toe Pnnoe and 

Princess immediately went oh 

Renown. That vessel, ndth the ermsers rerrtole. 

LancaMer—thc last two having arrived y^terday from Malto 

-wiU sail to-morrow for Suez, ^S'lSm'eJ^JwJSs 

take up toe duty of escorting toe Prince and, Princess of Wales 

to India. . ji l ivr 

• UTiP Prince and Princess of Wales were received by Mr. 
TfpiiP tS Donsu” General. an4 Mrs-Keene, togeher with Com- 
Keme, Keene presented the Princess with 

modore Tyrwhitt. Mm ^ 

a magnihoent bq q ^ Keene and Commodore Tyrwhitt, 

^ to MSlSShip,. proofed oa t«»rd *e 

which is moored in the outer harbour, 

rn.. n^ruYurtt will start at six o’clock to-morrow morning. 

. S wa>“ rn 


,'S to™Sh Ctabar Ctommoto Italy to mid a 
sal a on board toe Renoim, and has expressed 

S‘’“‘+hank8 through Sir Art^ Bigge to the metobers of the 
rJamtofS Seme for their kind wishes. The flowers 
contained in an artistic flower-pot of Signa (near 

Florence) earthenware.—Bearer. n 

Retiiem—The Prince and Princess of Wales am well 
„„ 'S'f to India in purtoit of tho ple^t o«oe of 

a more than nodding acquaintancoalup mth Uio 
^quirmg future Empire. Thus is completed a voyage 

to^wS^Ip-^lani ' spoooh, already lioi^ a olaoaio 
inatii Their Royal Highneaaoa loft Victoria ™ 

SSday, at® 1 “ 

gai^oring IZ atoomWed at tire otation 










on ' the occasion of this prelu^ to a Jong and arduous 
■ undertaking, incloding- Their Majesties the King and Queen, 
'several ministers directly interested, and the relatives and 
-more intimate friends of the royal travellers. The Prince and 
Princess will arrive at Calcutta in time to greet Lord Curzo^ 
the outgoing Viceroy, and it is to be hoped that their 
presence will do much to pour oils on the troubled waters 
that have arisen in connection with the differences between 
the military and civil atfthorities and the larger and more 
important questions that have resulteti from the division^ of 
Bengal into two separate provinces. To the many milUdns 
of the diversified and historic populations of Hindustan, the 
ecaiing of the Prince and Princess will lend a needful and^ 
august touch of reality to the almost legendary awe with 
which they regard the Imperial house of Britain. , 

Seweotions from native eapebs ptTBUSiJED IN Bengae k>E 
THE WEEK ENBING THE 2l8T OGTOBEB 1906. ^ 

Amrita Bazar Pattika .—^Reverting to the aubj'eot of the 
Eoyal visit, the .dwrite Bazar Pairiha write® that a more- 
inopportune time for the visit could not have been , chosen 
owing to the seething discontent prevailing in Bengal. As 
a result, there is no joy in the heart of tl\e people at the pros¬ 
pect of the visit, and they .wjU not be able to accord Their 
Royal Highnesses the hearty * welcome 'which they would . 
otherwise have done. 

The journal now declares its astonishment at the address 
which the Bombay Corporation intends to present to the 
Prince, and enquires who is responsible for placing the fiction 
before His Royal Highness that " BritishVulo in India makes 
no distinotiori'of colour qr creed.’ t If it is regarded as the people’s 
duty to accord a hearty welcome, it is equally a duty of the 
, people nqt to w'eloorao His Royal Highness with lies 
on our lips.” Do not let His Royal Higlmess carry home a 
wrong impression but let it bo, the duty of the people to lay 
all the facts clearly before him their inability to rejoice at 
. his visit owing to the partition, and some other equally retro- 
gi*ade> measures of Lord Curzon, and their preference for some, 
qfcher rule than the one-man government which has proved 
disastrous. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika.—Tho Amrita Bazar Patrika dis¬ 
approves of the actiop of His Majesty tJie King in . requesting 
Lord Curzon * to delay his departure imtil the reception of 
\ Their Royal Highnesses in India. If this has been done to 
soothe His Excellency’s feelings owmg to 1^. recent-, humili¬ 
ation, the Pafriiw contends that Hi» Majesty should show 
the Bengalis equal sympathy. They ar|i his subjects, whjie 
the Viceroy is his temporary servant, Wliy, therefore, 
should His Majesty feel tor his servant and not his' subjects? 
To ehcourage such a ruler as Lord Curzon, is to encourage, 
his suoc^oi® to follow in his wake. The ijournal “ deeply 
regrets that to ’oe kind to'a servant our Sovereign should be 
so unkind to his subjects.” 

* Bombay jSowoctor,—rWriting about the revised programme 
of the Royal, tqnr in the Ifresidency, the Bombay Bamachar 
says:—-We are very much disappointed to find that only 
Bombay and Karachi will be visited by Their Royal Highnesses 
during their tour in the Bombay Presidency. The studious 
omission of Gujarat and Kathiawar from the programme of 
the Royal itinerary .difficult to account for. The climate 
of Itoth these provinces il very salubrious during the months 
of November and Deoember, and a tour tlurough them would 
have benefited the health of Their Royal Highnesses. 'Perhaps 
the authorities purposely omitted Gujaiat and Kathiawar 
i»m the Royal programme out of a laudable desue not to tax 
tne^ onppled resources of these provinces at a time when the 
agricultural outlook is far from ohoerful. ' We admit that there 


isi much force in his view of the matter, but at the same 
time wp cannot lose sight of the fact ‘that the primary pl^ect 
of the Royal visit is to make the Heir-Apparent to the Brjtish 
ihrone acquainted with the trtie-oonditfonof his Indian subjeota 
'Chis object will be frustrated if the Prince were taken only 
through those parts of thp oountiy which are in a proaperoua, 
condition. Besides, the masses are longing to see the faces . 
pf the august visitors, and it would be a solace, to them in their 
present distress to know that, the Prince actively sympathises 
‘with them and is anxious to become personaUy acquainted 
with their wants and wishes. 

Kaiser-i-Hind, Bast Oof tar, Sanj Vartaman, and Akhbaer- 
Sondagar. —^Prom the revised progranune ‘ of the fui^otions 
in Bombay during the forthcoming Royal ^ visit it appears 
that the Bombay Government have not exercised due oaife. in 
fixmg the, time of disembarkation of Their Royal Highnesses. 
According to the present arrangements Their Royal Highnesses 
will and at the bandar at 4-30 p. M. llie reception at the bandar , 
followed by the presentation of the Municipal address- and 
the reply thereto will occupy full one hour, so toat Their Royal 
Highnesses will not bp able to leave thh bandat, hntil it is near 
sunset. By the time they .enter the native town darkness 
will have set in so that the swarms of spectalSora assembled 
in the hope of catching a sight of the Royal visitors will b? 
sorely disappointed. The, heavy Post at which wooden plat¬ 
forms for the school children are bsmg put upon the line of 
the Royal route will be so much money thrown away. It may 
be noted that the present King-Emperor when ho visited 
Iijdia landed' at the bandar at Hi r.M. As the days are short in 
November and the sun goes down oomparativelysearly, nO 
inoonvenienoe will he felt by Their Royal Highnesses if ‘ 
they are made to land at the bandar half an hour earlier than 
now a.rranged. We fervently pray that the Qovernment of 
Lord Lamington to make thip mutffi-needed change in’ the 
programme before it is too late. [The Bast *Ooftar, the 
Sanj Vartaman and the Akhbaer Soudagar make\ simi ar 
remarks.] '* 

JfoArafte—“The Government of India have officially 
contradicted the rumour ‘that the salt duty would either be 
Deduced or entirely remitted in commemoration of the Royal 
visit. The promptitude with which the contradiction has 
been given is wise, because it will save in time a lot of hope- * 
ful speculation, which wopld have mode tho disappointment 
when it might actually come the keener But w© cannot 
equally applaud the determination on the part 'of the Govern¬ 
ment not to signalise the Prince’s visit to India by granting , 
the people any boon whatever,” „ 

Praja Bandhu Kaithiaum Mifra, Swya Prakash, Satya 
Yakata, and Gujarat Miira. —The Praja BandJm, along 
with a number of other Gujarati weeklies, strongly disap- 
■ proves of the rumoured intention of Government to dispense 
with the ceremony of firing salutes in honour of the 
.Kathiawar Chiefei duriug the fortlicoming Royal visit It says: 

—It appears that in the ranks of the higher officers of 
Government toere is none who possesses the requisite tact 
- and judgment to plan the arrangements on important State 
occasions without injuring the feelings of any one. We all 
know how the Chiefs assembled at Delhi on the occasion of 
the Coronation Durbar were subjected to humiliation and 
indignities. Such treatment of the Chiefs is apt to give rise 
to grave discontent in the minds of the native public. 'We 
had thought that the authorities would avoid a repetition 
of.the mistakes'made at the rime of the Delhi Durbar. But it 
seems there will bo a bungling on the forthcoming occaaion too 
It is said no salutes will be-fired in honour of.the Kathiawar 
Chiefs, ' and that some of these Chiefs have in consequence 
abandoned their iutentioji to proceed to Bombay to meet tho 
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Prince. We do not credit the last statement, because Native 
Chiefs are lacking in the courage and independence to threaten 
Government in this manner. None the less it is incumbent 
upon Government to drop their intention of not firing salutes 
in honour of Chiefs and accord to them all the honours to which 
they are entitled during their stay in Bombay, The Gm;'- 
urat Mitra disapproves of the reported attitude of the Kath¬ 
iawar CMefii in refusing to proceed to Bombay unless salutes 
are fired in their honour. It thinks that such an attitude 
savotuTB of perversity and want of common-sense. In its 
opinion the Chiefs are bound by considerations of loyalty to 
their Sovereign to go to Bombay to welcome the Prince. 
It thinks that Government are justified in dispensing with the 
firing of salutes on the occasion, as it would cause no end of 
inconvenience and difficulty to observe the ceremony in 
Bombay next November. 

Desha Shiwak .—The Desha Shewak (Nagpur), of October 
16th, referring to the intended visit of Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales to India states that arrange¬ 
ments are being made on a large scale to accord a grand recep¬ 
tion to Their Royal Highnesses and thousands of rupees have 
been collected for the purpose. This is all right, but surely 
the object of Their Hoyal Highnesses in visiting India is not 
merely to pass their time in banqueting balls and witnessing 
pyrotechnic displays. As the Prince is to be the future ruler 
of India it is advisable that such arrangements should be 
made as will enable him to see the condition of the people of 
India and the state of the country. But how is this to be 
effected ? The authorities in India wish the Prince and the 
Princess to pass their time in India in merrj'-making, so that 
they may carry away the impression that universal prosperity 
reigns in the country and that the people are happy and 
contented. They have, therefore, arranged that the miserable 
condition of the people of Ajmere-Merwara and the Punjab, 
where famidb prevails at present, and the dark side of 
the Indian administration shall not come to the notice of 
the Prince. The people of India, however, wish to bring 
their really wretched condition to the notice of the Prince, 
but they are unable to do so. 

Andhraprakasika, Madras .—“ In India there are many meh 
of position and education. They are the political leaders of the 
coimtay. It will suffice if His Royal Higlmess gi ves audience to 
such representatives of the people in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
etc,, and hears the grievances set forth by them. It is not necess¬ 
ary that a reply should be given to their representations. IBs 
Royal Highness is requested to take a few gi'aduates wiih 
him on return home and give them technioal and scientific 
education, and also do, before leaving India, some important 
act, such as the establishment of a leper hospital, laying of 
water-pipes, efc., to commemorate the visit. There are many 
bt^gars in India, and the Police will not let them appear 
before His Royal Highness. His Royal Highness should, 
out of pity for them, abolish one of the taxes—land assessment, 
salt-tax, etc. 

Panjabee .—Lord CHirzon has succeeded in goading the 
people of Bengal to such a state of desperation that they 
are sure not to go out of their way to profess for the Prince a 
loyalty which they do not honestly feel. There is no control¬ 
ling the emotions of the human heart. And the best method 
by which the people are to be confirmed in their loyalty to the 
British throne does not after all lie in the policy of repression 
and despotism which Lord Curzon has lately been practising 
towards our countrymen in Bengal, We consider it 
mean and cowardly on the part of the powers that be to do 
violence to the tenderest susceptibilities of the Bengalees} 
tax and strain their loyalty to a breaking point and then 
appeal to them in the name of loyalty to play the rdle of 


hypocrites and humbugs and approach the Prince of Wales 
with lies on their lips and fulsome adulation in their mouths. 
This is exactly what they seem to be doing at the present 
moment. For an attempt is being made to hector and bully 
the Bengalees into a demonstration of spurious loyalty in 
order that the Prince be sent home rejoicing and may have 
nothing to complain of, on the score of want of enthusiasm 
and ardour, and the lack of loyal devotion on the part of 
the people. The London Standard observes ‘ that anything 
will come of the threat to refuse a loyal welcome to the 
Prince of Wales seems altogether unlikely. And why pray? 
Because, you are bold enough to hope that the people 
would be obliged to accord a loyal welcome to the ftinco, 
at the point of the bayonet. Why talk of threats where 
none have been used. What the people say is that 
with despondency and despair gnawing at their vitals—that 
with the iron rankling in their scared and lacerated souls 
they would not be able to get up a show of rejoicing at the 
Royal visit, and must not be expected to take any part in the 
festivities that the officials propose to hold in commemoration 
of that visit. They have proscribed to themselves a self- 
denying ordinance Ixscauae of the monstrous and unheard of 
outrage that Lord Curzon has offered their beloved mother- 
country. They are in mourning now, and, cast as they are 
into the lowest depths of dejection and despondency, they 
would be less than human if, at the bidding of the very men 
to whom they own all their present sufferings and woes, they 
were to dry their tears, close up their sobs, and putting on a 
dismal glad face approach the Prince with hypooritio profes¬ 
sions and delilrerate lies on their lips. This they would not do 
even if their lives were to be forfeited, as the people are sure 
to keep aloof from the reception of the Royal couple in Cal¬ 
cutta—a few toadie.s and lickspittles, who have been sporting 
and pawning their household goods, their jewels and precious 
stones to be able to procure the wherewithal for large subscrip¬ 
tions to the Wales’ Reception Fund, may dance attendance 
on the King’s son, but they need not count—the whole affair 
is sure to be altogether too tame, stale and unprofitable. 
This much for Bengal. We find that in Rajputana the gaunt 
spectre of famine is already stalking over the land. There 
is famine in every Indian State, and the resources of 
Indian Princes are being strained to their utmost by the calls 
entailed upon them by the present condition of affairs^ Every 
pice that the Princes could spare ought now to go towards 
the saving of precious human lives. If they were to divert 
the money into other channels Snd play the handsome to the 
Prince by inviting him to their territories, it would mean 
only so many deaths from starvation to their subjects,-deaths 
that would lie on their conscience to their dying day and hand 
them down to the scorn and execrations of generations yet 
unborn. The Prince oaimot, therefore, visit Rajputana, and 
yet to leave Rajputana out of such a tour is almost the 
same as leaving Hamlet out of the play of Hamlet- The 
visit ought therefore to have been postponed. We Hope to 
revert to the subject by and bye.” 

Faifctf.—The Vakil, Amritsar, of the 11th October 1905, says 
that it is lumoured that in honour of the coming visit of the 
Prince of Wales to India duty on salt will be abolished 
altogether. If this is so the removal of the impost will be 
certain to make the people feel thankful to Government. No 
civilised Government, besides, taxes necessaries of life like 
salt, and it does not look well that tho British Government 
should log behind its compeers in the matter. 

Sipahi .—The Sipahi, Cawnpore, of the 10th October after 
offering greetings to the Prince of Wales at his approaching 
visit to India, says that it is just thirty years since His 
Highness’s father, now King-Emperor Edward VII, visited this 





•country in the saitoe capacity in which His Highness is going to 
40 so now. In 1876, the year of His Majesty’s visit, a great 
:storm burst over Ahmedabad. A similiar catastrophe has 
preceded the advent of His Royal Highness in the present 
year. King Edward was welcomed at his landing in, 
and bid farewell to at his departure from, India by one and 
the same Viceroy, Lord Northbrook ; but His Royal Highness 
Will be welootti^ by Lord Curzon, and. bid farewell to 
by another Viceroy, Lord Minto. A severe famine occurred 
in India two years before King Edward’s visit, while His 
Royal Highness is paying his visit to the country in the 
midst of actual famine. His father’s special trains ran during 
day as well as during night; hut His Highness’ specials 
itre to run by night onlt/ so that even when he has 
■‘done’ the whole country, he will know little of the 
land and of its inhabitants. Lord Lytton held a durbar 
At Delhi two years after King Edward had visited this country, 
but Lord Curzon held a similar durbar two years before His 
Highness’ advent. It was several years after King Edward’s 
visit fhat a British force had to bo despatched to 
Afghanistan. Tibetan, Afghanistan and Russian complica¬ 
tions are impending at the present time, and God forbid 
that His Royal Highness’ visit should become infamous 
on account of any of those complications becoming serious. 
His father was not accompanied by the queen when he visited 
India, but His Royal Highness is coming out with the 
Princess of Wales, so that Indian Princes and Princesses will 
respectively show their hospitality to and wait upon the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 'Hie Ondh Taluqdars come 
to the end of their resources (or find themselves 
impoverished) in entertaining even a single District Officer 
so that oven the biggest native princes will have a bad time 
of it in having to receive and entertain the occupants of three 
special trains. But let the consequences be what they may! 
An Indian, however misemhle a life he may be leading, tbinka 
it his every day duty to show hospitality to strangers in general 
whereas His Royal Highness is his would-be Emperor, and 
hence he must welcome and give him a right royal recep¬ 
tion. 
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Daily Mail.~~rIjord Charlea Beresford, with the Mediter¬ 
ranean Fleet, left Malta to-day to meet the Prince of Wales 
off Messina to-morrow morning. The Renown will be greeted 
with a Royal salute, and afterwards evolutions by battleships 
and destroyers will he gone through, while in the evening 
general illnminations will take place on the warships, and 
Bengal lights will be displayed. Passing through the Straits 
of Messina, the cruisers will convoy the Rencmin to Port Said, 
and the battleships will return for a night attack on Malta on 
Tuesday, and will enter the harbour at 10-30 a.m. on Wednesday. 
The battleship Renown, with the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on board, left Genoa at half-past seven o’clock on 
Saturday morning, escorted by the other British warships. 
As the battMup and her escort were lea-ping the harbour they 
pass^ the Italian Fleet, with which they exchanged salutes. 
■Outeide the harbour at eight o ’clock the Prince’s flag was 
broken and was saluted by the escorting vessels. 

The following units of the Punjab Imperial 
Service Troops will take part in the Review in Lahore for the 
Pnnce of Wales on the 30th November or 1st December:-- 
Patiala, four squadrons Lancers and two battalions infantry ; 

companies mounted escort and two troops 
one battalion infantry; Nablia, one 
Sirmur Kapurthala, one battalion infantry; 

Sappers; Faridkote, one Company Sap- 
pers, Maler Kotla; one Company Sappers. 


'Ihe proposal te commemorate the Royal, visit to the United 
Provinces by the erection of a medical college has taken 
definite shape. After the reception pf the deputation, headed 
by the Maharaja of Ajodhya, by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
it was resolved to proceed with the scheme, and to provide 
for the erection of a college with hospital, medical museum, 
library, and a boarding house for students. The talukdars 
formed themselves into a committee -with power to add to 
their number to collect subscriptions, and the sum of 
Rs.3,66,000 was subscribed on the spot. The Maharaja of 
Balrampur has subscribed three lakhs, and other subscriptions 
announced are Sir James LaTpuche Rs. 3,000 and Maharaja 
of Ajodhya Rs. 26,000. The Maharaja of Ajodhya has been 
appointed president of the committee. It has been decided 
to hold a public meeting of the nobility and gentry of the 
United Provinces on 7th November at Lucknow to take 
further steps, and the Lieutenant-Governor has been requested 
to arrange for tihe foundation of the college to be laid during 
the Prince of Wales ’ visit to Lucknow in December. The 
Maharaja of Balrampur has been especially thanked for his 
munificent donation towards the scheme. 

Four brigades of cavalry, four divisions of infantry with 
a complement of artillery will take part in the mjvnceuvrea 
near Rawalpindi. A large number of teoops from frontier 
stations will be used, and it is intended that a detachment from 
the Khyber Rifles shall share in the operations. 

The Motor Union of Western India are arranging a motor 
carnival in connection with the people’s fair to be held at 
the time of the Royal visit to Bombay. The Prince and Prin¬ 
cess are both enthusiastic motoriste, and the Prince’s own 
motor, a powerful thirty-six horse-power car, arrived by last mail 
from England. Prizes will be offered for : ( 1 ) The best decorated 
and iUuminated car; (2) the best decorated car; (3) the car 
with illuminations and floral decorations; (4) decorated and 
illuminated motor cycle; with special prize for lady drivers 
^e judging will bo performed by a CVjmmittee, which wull 
mclude General Greenfield, Comniaadiiig Bombay district 
Lady Jenkins and others. ’ 

ITie Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior will, as at present 
MTanged, meet the Prince and Princess of Wales a few miles 
outeide his Capital and the public entry to the famous 
fortress should be an impressive sight. The Maharaja will 
entertem j. a large party daring the Royal visit and the 
festivities will probably include a Durbar, State Banquet 
a parade of the Imperial Service troops and a tiger shoot. 

.BMSrItsAwmn.—-Permanent memorials of the Prince of Wales’ 
risit to Calcutta will be left in the shape pf the alterations in 
Dalhqusie Square and of the neAv garden—the gift of Lady 
Curzon—which is being laid out opposite the Esplanade. It 
would appear that the paths in the latter are to take , the Sform 
M an Union Jack. Tlie lemoval of certain statues to 
Dalhousie. Square seems to show that it is the intention of 
the Government to surround the tank with the figures of 
past Laedtenant-Govemors. 

Indmn Daily N eics.—The Burma Railways have taken 
in hand the preparations for a train of vehicles for the use of 
the Royal suite. The carriages built for the Lieutenant-Gov- 
eroor, which will be teserved for the Royal party, are being 
specially overhauled, and everything possible to render theffi 
worthy of Woommodating Royalty wiU be done. Other car¬ 
riages to accommodate His Royal Highness’s suite are also in 
hand. In fact the whole train, when it is turned out, will 
it is expected, he a grand spectacle. . ’ 

Indian Daily Tdegmph. —Yesterday a deputation headed 
by the Maharaja of Ajodlxya waited upon Hia Honour , the 
Lieutenant-Govemor to enUst his sympathies in the scheme 
for commemorating the approachi^ visit of Their Royal 
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Hi^nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, by the establish- 
mont of a Medical Coll«^e in this Province. 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in replying to the 
deputation said:— 

You have asked me to meet you here to-day to discuss the 
r question of the establishment of a Medical College m this Pro¬ 
vince. You wish that a College should he foxmded to com¬ 
memorate the visit to the United Provinces of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. In iny opinion this would be 
a worthy memorial, and one that would be cordially approved 
by His Royal Highness. For the establishment of a College 
would involve the building of a first-class hospital fitted with 
every modem convenience and comfort, and it is known to 
the world that both His Majesty the King and His Royal 
Highness have consistently shown the deepest interest in all 
plans for alleviating the sufferings of the sick. The idea of a 
Medical College for this Province has been before the public 
for .35 years. It was in May 1870 that the late Maharaja of 
Vizianagram wrote to Sir William Muir, the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor, offering a contribution of two lakhs to be devoted to 
the establishment of a Medical College. The Maharaja was 
deeply impressed with the conviction that such a College would 
benefit thousands of his countrymen, and he requested that 
the College should bear the name of His Royal Highness Albert 
Edward Prince of W'ales, now His Majesty King Edward VII, 
Emperor of India, and should commemorate his visit to India. 
Sir William Jluir who had previously strongly advocated the 
scheme again addressed the Government of India. He pointed 
out that while every other chief administration in India poss¬ 
essed the means, as a domestio institution, of educating its 
youth for th^ higher branches of the medical profession, those 
means were wanting in our Province, although in wealth and 
population we were second only to l^ngal. The Government 
of India, however, while recognizing the merits of the plan for 
the institufSon of a Medical College and convinced of the ; 
v’aluable results that would be produced, felt themselves unable 
to entertain the xjroposal to assist in the maintenance of the 
proposed College. Sir William Muir in consequence of this 
decision was debarreel from accepting the munificent gift off¬ 
ered by the Maharaja, and was obliged with much regret fb 
abandon the schemes, though with an exj^lression of a hope 
that it would hereafter be reVivecL 

History is now repeating itself. We are again' about to 
welcome to India the heir to the Crown of this Empire, and 
I trust that at the present time it will he possible to arrange 
for the necessary annual income of the College; but my hands 
will be greatly strengthened if I can point to proof ^at the 
people of this Province have their heart in the scheme, and 
are wiUiilg to make sacrifices to attain it. In matters of this 
kind the Local Government and the people should work 
together. The Local Government has a serious responsibility 
of doing the most with the means at its disposal for the 
welfare of the Province. I wish to put aside any project which 
might be considered a fad of my own or a fad of any other 
individual. In giving precedence to reforms I wish to select 
those which are desired by and are certain of the commenda¬ 
tion and support of the people at large. Suoh projects alone 
are likely . to succeed, and I am ready to do all in my power 
to pash them on. Now the institution of a Medical College is 
to my mind a project of this kind. The medical sohool at Agra 
is an eminently useful and necessary institution. Many 
improvements have be(ai introduced of late, and it is the aim of 
Govemmrait that the school shall be made thoroughly efficient. 
But it does not and cannot give the best and highest education 
thoEfi can be provided. We want to raise the standard of 
medical education and give to our university students a train¬ 
ing which will make them as physicians and surgeons inferior 


to none. We shall open up a career of noble and beneficent 
work to educated men who will permanently reside in our 
cities, though we should not grudge if they take up their 
profession in Rajputana, Central India and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, and we shall welcome students from those places. 
We may look forward to the time when by the higher studies 
and research of those mrat gifted among our students many 
medical and surgical problems specially affecting India will 
be solved. We may hope that our trained physicians will 
appropriate much that is valuable in Native systems of medi¬ 
cine, and combine the experimental knowledge of the East 
with the'science of the West. At the same time the residents 
of our large towns ■wiU be able to obtain competent medical 
advice in serious ailments. 

If a College is to be established it most be a first rate resi¬ 
dential College. It must aim at the moral elevation of its 
students even more tlian at their intellectual training. Our 
students ^viJl we trust be honourable and self-respectuig men 
as well as good physicians and surgeons. Besides a hospital, 
class rooms, library, museum and laboratories, we want resi¬ 
dences for the students and professors, and suitable recreation 
grounds. All this will cost much more than the sum estimated 
for buildings in 1871 when the advantages of a residential 
College were not appreciated. But if you are in earnest about 
the project; if you know of no better memorial of the visit of 
His Royal Hig^ess; if you can think of no scheme that will 
be of greater benefit to all classes of our people, you are justi¬ 
fied in requesting me to find funds for the maintenanoe and 
development of the College, provided you show your desire for 
it by collecting subscriptions towards the cost of the buildings. 

Morning Posf.-r-A naval review will take place to-morx'ow 
morning between Capo Pellaro, in Calabria, and San Placido 
Calonero in Sicily in honour of the Prince and Princess of Wales- 
After the review the British Squadron will execure manoeuvres 
to the south of the Straits of Messina. To-mOTrow evening 
the ships will be illuminated. 

His Majesty’s battleships Bulwark, with Vice-Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford, Ve,nerahle, with Vice-Admiral Grenfell, 
Luviathan, with Rear-Admiral Lambton, Queen, Formidable, 
Implacable, Irresistible, Goliath, and Prince, of Wale.s, and 
the cruiser Venus and the scout Sentinel, with 16 destroyers, 
have left Malta to esOort the Prince and Princess of Wales bn 
board the Benown through the Straits of Messina. 

His Majesty’s battleship Benown, with the Prince and 
Princess of Wales on board, left Genoa at half-past seven o’clock 
this momiflg o.seorted by the other British warrfuiia. 

As the battleship and her escort were leaving the harbour 
they passed the Italian Fleet, with wliioh they exchanged 
salutes. 

TTift Majesty’s despatch vessel Surprise has arrived at Pot^f 
Said where she will await the arrival of the Prinoe and 
Princess of Wales, who are due on the 27th instant. 

The of Italy having telegraphed to the. Prince and 

Princess of Wales llis greeting on their entering Italy, th* 
Prinoe of Wales replied cordially thanking King Victor Em¬ 
manuel for his good wishes, and expressing the hope that the 
ties iinif.ing the Royal house of Savoy and the British Royal- 
family would long oontinue. 

Standard, —The tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh will include Agra and 
places in the vicinity, Lucknow, and Benares. Their Royal 
Highnesses vrill anrive at Agra on December 16, receive the 
raunioipal address and attend a garden parly at Secundra in 
the afternoon. On December 17 a visit will be paid to 
Ihtimadud-Daula’s tomb, and on the 18th the Prince will unveil 
the statue of Queen Victoria. There wdU be a reception that 
evening. On December 19 Iheir Royal Highnesses will visit 









Patebpar Sikri, travelling by motor-car, tod "h^I leave for 
<jiwalior on December 20. - 

The Royal party, after stnpng at Gwalior for Christmas, 
will reach Lucknow on December 26, where the mtsnicipal 
address will be presented on arrival. The Mutiny veterans 
will be presented at the Residency in the afternoon, and there 
will be a TalukdaiB’ entertaipment, with illuminations at the 
Kaiser-Bagh in the evening. On December 27 the Prince vrill 
receive visits from the Taiukdars. There will be a garden party 
atithe-Husainibagh in the afternoon, and a Static dinner, follow¬ 
ed by a l 0 v 6 e, at the Chutter Munzil at night. On December 
28 the Prince will drive round the cantonments with the Gen¬ 
eral Officer Commanding the Lucknow. Division, and the party 
will leave the same afternoon for Calcutta. 

Benares will be visited on Pebruary 19, when a municipal 
address will be presented, and the Prince will receive a cere¬ 
monial visit from the Maharaja of Beneras. On February 
20 there will be an excursion do^ the Gauges by boat to see 
the sacred bathihg ghats, and a visit will be paid to the Golden 
Temple of BishesWar, the poison God.. In. the afternoon the 
Prince of Wales will pay a return visit to the Maharaja of 
Benares at Ramnagar. Their Royal Highnesses leave for the 
Nepal frontier the same evening. 

The arrangements for the visit to Mysore have also been 
published. . Their Royal Highnesses will arrive at Mysore on 
January 29, tod in-the afternoon will receive a risit from the 
Maharaja, returning it in the evening. The morning of January 
30 will be , spent in sight-seeing, and in the afternoon His Royal 
Highness will drive to Seringapatam. In the evening there 
will be a State dfhner. On January 31 the Rrince will proceed 
by motor-car to the shooting camp, where he will remain 
until February^ 4. On returning from camp, he will proceed to 
Bangalore., Sir Krishnamurti, the Minister, with the sanction 
of the Maharaja, has aliotted one lakh of rupees for to elephant 
hunt. . ■ , 

' i.- 24 th October 1906. 

CivUi and Mditar'^- Go 2 e#e.—Maharaja Scindia will, as at 
present arranged, meet the Prince and Mncess of Wales a few 
miles outside his capital, and the public entry to the famous 
fortress sheiuld be an imposing sight. The Maharaja will 
entertain a large party during the J^yal visit, and the festi¬ 
vities will probably include a darbar, a State banquet, a pai-ade 
of the Imperial Service Troops and a tiger shoot. 

The famous collection of Kashniir postage stamps 
belonging to Mi. E. Radcliile, Forea't Officer, Kashmir State, 
has been purchased by the Kashmir Darbar for £600 in order 
to be presented to His R{>yal Hjghness the Prince of Wajes on 
the ocpasion of his visit to Jammu in December next. This 
collection has been freshly arranged according to the most 
recent lihilatolio lights by Rev. ,G, B. Simmons of Baramula 
and housed in a magnificent album. 

The ceremonies at Indore during the Royal visit will 
include the decoration of the Chief of Sailana and. the opening 
by the Prince of Wales of the E^g Edward HaU. At GwaUoc 
there will bo a tiger shoot extending over two days, a parade 
of State troops, and-die opening by the Prince of Wales of the 
Victoria Memorial Market. . * 

Matl.r—The Qlcbe publishes the following account of 
the lUummations arrtoged for the Mediterranean Fleet s— 

the squadron forms in doable quarter line, the 
eading smps being six cables apart, and destroyers in line 
nbi^t, ahead of the leading ships. At 7 r.M. the port column 
lights and the starboard column blue lights, 
while the destroprs will bum three white lights. One and 
n half minutes afterwards all lights will be thrown oveiboard, 
tod the ships will then alternately bum red and white and 


blue and white lights, the destroyers burmng green lighte. 
At 7-6 all these lights will be thrown overboard. 

The order for the firing oLV.ery’s lighte stotra that all 
large vessels will be provided with four pistols, and destroyem 
with three pistols. Half the pistols are to be pointed^ upward 
and outward on each side of the ships. On a signal,, 
lieing made from the flagship Dttleaari at 7-7 r.M. red and 
green lights -will be fired alternately by ail ships and destroyers. 
At 7-8 p.M. each ship and destroyer AviU fire four Very’s lighte 
in rapid suecessien, to be followed by two bouquets of rockets 
fired 6 ne each by the two rear battleships inclining inwards 
so as to form an arch. - 

At 7-12 P.M. the searchlights wilL'be thrown in the air 
to form an arch, the fleet being reduced to a sj^ed of .six knots. 
With the firing of a Royal salute the fleet will part company 
with, the Renown and return to Malta. 

Daily Mirror .--During the absence of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales one of the chief amutemente of their little 
children will be the following of the course of the Royal tour 
by the aid of special maps tod picture-books. The places 
the Prince and Princess are to visit have all been marked off 
tod dated in these books by the Princess herself, so that the 
children know from day to day exactly where the travellers 
am- Their parents’ progress to the Ear East is also being 
followed on a big revohnng globe, while a map hangs on the 
wall where eveiy day the flags representing the Renown, and 
accompanying ships are moved on a little further. All lost 
• week nurseiy and schoolroom regulations were in abeyance, 
and treats and privileges the order of the day for the children, 
while the day following the Royal departure the Queen, assisted 
by Princess Victoria, entertained her grandchildren at tea, 
and took leave of them until to-morrow, when she herself goes 
to Sandringham. 

Now, however, all this is past, tod regular work and play 
has begun at York Cottage, where the arrangeiiients made 
by the Princess for her children’s well-being and education 
I are being carried out. “ Early to bed, and early to rise ”, is the 
Princess of Wales’s motto for her offspring, and there are i^any 
more luxuriously-reared children than our future King and his 
toothers and sister. They get up at seven o’clock, the little boys 
indulguig in a cold tub, and taking a run round the garden 
before breakfast. This is served at eight o ’clock, and 
invariably begins with a big basin of porridge, or , bread 
tod milk. Lessons and a walk, ride^ or drive with their tutors 
follow, and in this Princess Mary takes part, as she also does in 
some of her brothers’ lessons. A walk, drive, or occasionally 
a bicycle ride, fills up the afternoon hours till tea, at which the 
Queen and Princess Victoria are frequent visitors. 

Just now the Royal playrooms are a paradise of new toys 
and games. With a view to softening the parting, variou-i 
purchases were made at different toy shops in Oxford -street* 
Regent-street, and Knightsbridge. Thus are passing the 
hours which divide parents and children. Perhaps there are 
a few more treats and privileges than usual to make up for 
the constant companionship of their dearly-loved mother, for 
their grandparents are very indulgent. This indulgence may 
account for the little speech made by Princess Mary just before 
the Prince and Princess of Wales came back from their tour 
round the world. To a lady who said “.How glad you will 1>6 
to see your parents back again ”, she replied, “ Oh, 1 shall, 
though ”, .with a tiny sigh, “ mother is a little tiresome 
sometimes Yet the little ones yell doubtless do their best 
to carry out the maternal iustnictioa, “Be good while I am 
away”. 

Daily .iPelegrupA.— Messina was moat animated all day 
to-day over the expected arrival of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and the squadron coming from Malta to pay them 










homage. Tlio weather waa the most brilliant the South can 
produce, and the water limpid and smooth; so that the man¬ 
oeuvres of the British ships were visible from the shore, and 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm. Cheers for Great Britain 
were on all lips, and good wishes for the safe journey of Their 
^ Royal Highnesses were wafted on every breeze. The straits 
presented an unusually beautiful sight, there being many 
English craft present, all decorated, while martial music gave 
pomp to the occasion, which was one the people of Messina 
will not soon, forget. 

■' f ' 

Ivdian Daily Tdegmfh.-r^’The Standard's suggestion that 
on the conclusion of their Indian tour the Prince and Princess 
of Wales should extend their journey to the Far East, chiefly 
in order to convey the good wishes of the King and of the 
British nation to the Emperor of Japan, is not likely to be 
taken up. The Indian tour will be a sufficiently protracted one 
for the Royal party, and if Their Royal Highnesses visit the 
Far East and are entertained by our allies it will 1>B on some 
future occasion when the scars left by the late war have been 
somewhat obliterated and normal conditions of progress have 
been established. 

Times of India .—The following is the complete programme 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales ’ tour, subsequent to their 
visit to Calcutta:— 

Darjeeling, January 7th to 8th. 

At sea, January 9th to 12tfa. 

Rangoon, January 13th to 16th. 

Mandalay, January 16th to 18th. 

On river, January 19th to 20th. 

Rangoon, January 2l8t. 

On board ship, January 22nd to 23rd. 

Madras, January 24th to 28th. 

Mysore, ' January 29th to February 4th. 

Bangalore, February 5th to 7th. 

Hyderabad, February 8th to ISth. 

In train, February 16th. 

Ellora, February i7th. 

Benares, February 19th to 20th. . 

Nepal, February 21st to March 4th. 

Aligarh, March 6th. i 

Simla, March 7th to 9th. 

In train, March 10th to 11th. 

Quetta, March 12th to 16th. 

Karachi, March I7th to 19th. 

Depart from Karaclii, iVIarch 19th. 

Times of India ,- — Through the courtesy of the Secretary \ 
to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company, j 
we have been fumished with the following interesting note j 
on the construction of the special saloons built by the company j 
in their Ajmer factory in connection with the approaching 
Royal tour in India;— 

Tlie Royal Satpon is 58 feet long over buffers and is divided 
into two spacious verandahs, one at each end, one reception 
room, one sleeping and dressing room, also an attendants’ j 
compartment which is provided with its own bathroom. It 
has gangwayn with through connections to the Staff carriages. 

The body is made without any side entrance, and the sides 
of the carriage are mode up into strong girders. The sides 
throughout M'S fitted with glass, frames, louvres, and wire 
gauze, also with spring sun blinds. When entering the cArriage 
to ^,he Royal compartment, one is at once struck by the ver¬ 
andah, which is a florai design of a very handsome pattern, 
made of solid brass work picked out with bronze and gold 


lacquer. It may be mentioned, .that the design for these ver¬ 
andahs with gates, columns and arches, complete, was sent 
to England in June in the hope that it would be ready to bo 
sent out to India in time. It was, however, found impossible 
to get this work done at home in time; accordingly, the whole 
has been made up in Ajmer, at one-tonth the estimated English 
cost. Of the design and finish of this art metal work any 
skiOed manufacturer might be justly proud. Although the 
castings are most intricate and complicated, not one single 
“ Waster ” was made in casting the whole of them. The 
verandah floor is covered with a thick rubber matting. The 
entrance door to prevent any jamming, is fitted with bail 
bearings and suspended from above. Entering the compart¬ 
ment, oive notices the variety of woods used in the construction. 
It is as unlike a railway carriage as possible. There are no 
brass racks, but handsomely carved fret-work trays are placed 
on each side; brackets, book shelves and small cabinets, are 
found in the numerous recesses. .A writing table is placed 
against the partition opposite the entrance; on the left is a 
handsome Chesterfield settee, on the right a “what-not”, 
on the side of the writing table is a comfortable chair arranged 
aa a easy corner; two pin cushion chairs and two easy chairs 
are suitably placed. The carpets are of a very handsome 
Persian pattern. These were also made in Ajmer at the jail 
there; and the whole harmoni8<» perfectly. Ibo roof is of 
alhambrine with a jpretty border picked out with very high 
class Indian art colouring. The w'hole of the mouldings in 
the roof are of light wood, the slender columns on the sides 
and doors tend to heighten and lighten the appearance of these 
rooms. A few of the woods that are used may be mentioned:— 
Bird’s eye maple is combined with silky oak, red bean, Moul- 
mein teak, Bombay black wood, Huon pine, Australian ourlly 
teak, red cedar; a opliecfcion of the Empire’s finest and most 
beautiful timbers.’ Electric fans are provided ; and the lights 
carefully placed to diffuse and give ,a comfortable rea^ng 
light. Through the winter it is necessary to keep the carriage 
warm; this is provided for by electric foot warmers and other 
heaters, and electric stoves which can be regulated. 

Sleeping and Dressing Room.—The same style of decoration, 
is used, but the pattern of the carpets varietl; they are, how¬ 
ever, Indian made. The bed is of special construction, double 
spring mattresses being used, each can be raised or lowered 
to make a soft 1x)d or a firm bed by bringing into oonfaot one 
or two sets of the spring mattresses as desired. There is a 
large cheval glass with plenty of wardrobe and drawer accom¬ 
modation. Both the wardrobe and drawers are a handsome 
combination of the same class of woods used in the reception 
room. The mirrors of the wardrobe are made to reflect at 
right or other angles to the cheval glass which renders thorn 
very useful for dressing purposes. Over the bed is a very 
handsomely arranged open cabinet having a line piece of fret 
work carving which forms a rack at the top. At both sides 
are electric light brackets. Over the bed are fixed ceiling 
fans, and there are other bracket electric fans, conveniently 
placed. At the head of the Ited ai'e the call bell pushes for 
the attendants, the switches for the light regulators, for the 
electric fans, and also two peg coolers ayorked into the cabinet 
over the he^ of the bed. Proceeding to the bath room there 
is a fine large porcelain bath and wash-stand of ample size. 
These items were to have been in marble, but owing to a strike 
of Italian workmen could not be pWured; but for this the 
wash-stand would have been one slab of marble supported 
by silver pillars, it is, however, of porcelain, which has made 
a good substitute. Doulton tiles cover the floor and sides. 
The bath room is fitted with hot and cold water, and near 
the wash-stand is a shampooing spray. The bath is fitted 
with shower, douche, wave, etc., of hot or cold wate*, the hot 
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watei* is electrically heated. A Pasteur filter is provided, 
wardrobOs, mirrors, cork mate, water bottles, sponge rack 
and evoiy desirable appliance. To prevent the carriage run¬ 
ning top bea^ tanks for the water are fixed in below the floor, 
with a small tank only on the roof which is filled automati¬ 
cally by magnetic float contact switching on the current to 
efootrioally worked pumps. 

In the attendants’ compartment there are provided com¬ 
fortable spring mattresses, wardrobes, refrigerators, wine 
chest, and also smalt electric hot plate, electric kettle, and cas¬ 
serole; so that tea and other refreshments may be prepared 
on the Royal car itself, if desired, at once. 

The Under-frame and Bogies.—These are worthy of special 
njention. As stated, the carriage is 68 feet over the buifers, 
and notwithstajiding its great length, has traversed curves 
of 160 feet radius. The bogies have been carefully studied. 
The construction is entirely new specially designed by the 
Carriage and W^n Superintendent, and is the first of its 
kind ever constriieted for this gauge. To improve the run¬ 
ning of the carriage nothing has been omitted. The centre 
of gravity has been placed as low as possible: this, although 
complicating the design, has certainly been a factor in the 
smooth ninning of the carnage. The side springs are com¬ 
pensated throughout, the elliptical springs are as long as pos¬ 
sible, and have as large a centre as the gauge permitted. 
Centui pivots aie very special, sind made to run on ball bear¬ 
ings, also to trajvei through a range of 1 | inch longitudinally, 
to provide for Timmis ■ patent bogie lead, which is arranged 
on each of these bogies ; this lead was only fitted to the two 
Royal cars. It is beyond doubt, that, although the Royal 
cars are longer than the other cars, they run at the highrat 
speeds most comfortably. The whole "of the chaimels for 
the frame were welded into one length in Ajmer. The special 
bolsters were cast also in steel in the Ajmer shops. In the 
bogies are compensatora of nickel steel, ball beaiing bases 
of high carlbon steel, rubbing pieces of chrome steel and or¬ 
dinary cast steel, all of which types were made in one day 
by the Tropenas steel process in the shops. The biOfting 
plates between the saloons for the gangways are specially 
designed, and do not interfere with either the frame or the 
body. They fit in the space between two, and give ample 
clearance on the curves. Tlie frame is very amply braced, 
and gives all the strength required and at the same time the 
whole frame is as light as is considered compatible with the 
requisite strength. 

2oth October 1905. 

Cimf, and Military Gazette.-^A special post Office will be 
attached to the tour camp of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales throughout the course of the tour in 
India. Postal covers intended for delivery to any member 
of the iltance 3 staff, retimio or following, or to anyone on 
duty with ^ attached to the camp, should l>e addressed simply 
_Pnnce of Wales ’s Camp, India ”, without the addition of 
the name of any post town. If the name of a post town is 
ume^anly added the covers will he sent to that post town 
whether this be the slwrtest route or not 

E^^linhnmn.j-The Prince of Wales during his stay at 
Quetta m March wll i^eive. visits fiom the Khan of Kelat 
and the of Las Beyla. Their Royal Highnesses will 
viBit^ New Chaman on 16th March. * 

,ir. ^ gratifying effect of stirring 

up the railway companies in India to a princely display of 

‘^®®«'vmg institution.. Not only 
Ste RoSr “ attendance on 

,11 tn, mlw,,« included in the n>/te, b„t Sey .Tto to 


accommodated in a special train which will either precede or 
follow the Royal train—it has not quite been decided which- 
Until the point has been settled the enterprising pressman 
will be tom between two emotions. Qn the one^ hand he 
would naturally grasp at the opport.unity of keeping well 
ahead of the proceefiings. On the other hand his loyalty ' 
shrinks from a precedence which would seem to involve ^ ' 
invidious, and, in other countries, conceivably a dangerous 
distinction. 

Madras Mail .—During his stay in Bombay His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales will lay the foun^tion stone pf 
the^ huge new docks that arc now’ under constraction, and 
which, it is hoped, will be completed before the end of 1912; 
The amount of work to be done is enormous, and when the 
docks are completed they will be among the finest in the 
world; covering a water area of nearly 500 acres, while the 
length of quays will be 10,000 feet inside, and 6,035 feet 
outside along the harbour frontage. Every po-Ssible con¬ 
venience for passengers, troops and goods will be provided, 
and the docks wilt thus be a credit to the port of Bombay, 
whose revenup, we learn, ranks third in the British posses¬ 
sions, that of London and Liverpool only beinw ahead of it. 

Manchester Gitardum.-^lt is announced that T^ingsa Penlop, 
the ruler of Bhutan, has accepted the invitation of the Indian 
Government to meet the Prince and Princess of Wales.' Until 
the mission of Colonel Younghusband to Thibet the Bhutanese 
had held no intercourse with British India since the time when 
it was originally broken off, in the early sixties, by some dip¬ 
lomatic discourtesy to a British envoy. They were a doubt¬ 
ful, if not a hostile, quantity on our eastern frontier there. 
Bhutan flanks the Chumbi valley on the east, and the Chumbi 
valley is the only really ticcessible route between India and 
’fibet. Their accession, therefore, to the number of “friend¬ 
ly ” States on the Indian froritier is a matter of to^e military 
importance. But the question is— how has this accession been 
brought about ? When Colonel Younghusband started on 
his “mission ” to Tibet he had to reckon with the possibility 
of opposition along the only possible route—an opposition 
which would be simply a continuation of the policy of Bhutan 
smee 18b5. But in 1866 India was a comparatively remote 
power, and Bhutan threw off a foreign relationship which 
did not recommend itself to it. But when the “miserion ” 
came in force Bhutan was unable to resist British intrusion. 

A road was constructed through the country, and Tongsa 
Penlop accompanied the mission to Lhassa. He was, in fact, 
a hostage for the good conduct of the Bhutanese. Afterw'ards 
he was decoratexl with the K.C.I.E., and now he assents to 
be presented to the Prince and Princess of Wales. Bhutan 
has ceased to be an independent State and has come under 
British influence. Tongsa Penlop ’a visit to the Prince of 
Wales is therefore no mere act of courtesy. It is necessity; 
it is the outward and visible sign of tJbe loss of his country’^ 
independence. This new annexation—for such it virtually is 
—will-have to be ca-refully watehed, for the sole interest that 
Bhutan has for India is as a lover of influence in Tibet. 
The home Government had its work cut out to restrain the 
hot-heads at the end of the Tibet expedition, and the ac¬ 
quisition of Bhutan seems capable of developing into the 
fourth or fifth evasion of the home Government’s w'isbes 
in regard to Tibet of which the Indian Government has 
been guilty. 

ThO Press Association is informed that the Tongsa Penlop 
the ruler of Bhutan, wrill, on the invitation of the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment, visit India on the occasion of the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. . ’ ?, 

The Press Association adds;— 

The importance of this stop is evident when it is borne 














in mind that sincse 1865, the Indian Government haa hod no 
intercourse with that country, and that the improved relations 
which are indicated by the acceptance of the Govermnent’a 
invitation .arc one of the results of the recent Mission to Tibet 
and of the tact and diplomacy of Sir Frank Younghusband 
, in availing himself of the opportimity to asc'ertain the attitude 
of Bhutan and to enter into friendly relations with that State. 

With the overshadowing interest of Lhasa but little atten¬ 
tion was attracted to the good work which the British Com¬ 
missioner then began in Bhutan, and which has since been 
steadily pursued, with the happy result now announoed. To 
indicate the political importance of a good understanding 
with the Bhutanese, it is only necessary to point out the fact 
that Bhutan, l^ng to the east of the Chumhi Valley, flanks 
the only practicable route into TibeL and that the people 
are alli^ by race with the Tibetans and are of the same re¬ 
ligion. Thanks to the policy pursued with the chief by Col¬ 
onel Younghusband, the attitude of Bhutan was friendly 
during the IVlission to Lhasa, but up to that time this was a 
matter of considerable doubt. The country was quite un¬ 
known, and since the situation arising out of the gross indig- 
mties which were heaped upon a British envoy in the early 
sixties, when' be was turned out of the country, India has had 
no dealings with Bhutan. Xhiring the Younghusband Mission 
an agreement was entered into with the Bhutanese ruler, who 
consented to the construction of a road through his country 
and gave Colonel Younghusband an assurance of friendship 
with India. He then himself went to Lhasa with the Mission, 
and on January last was made a K.C.LE. 

The question of keeping in touch with the country was 
not allowed to rest here, for some time afterwards Mr. Claude 
White, Political Officer of that portion of the frontier, was 
sent to Punakha, the Bhutanese capital, to invest the chief. 
The British envoy w’as received with great cordiality, was al¬ 
lowed to travel through parts of the country never before 
visited by Europeans, and returned to India after a journey 
of the greatest geographical and political interest. The next 
step in cementing the new good relations was to invite the 
To^sa Penlop to come to India and pay his respects to the 
Prince of Wales, an invitation which has been accepted. 
There is ground for the highest satisfaction that the ruler of 
this important State, whose attitude gave rise to some appre¬ 
hension, should now have given such undoubted evidence 
of friendship—a state of things which is only one of the minor 
results of the recent Mission to. Lhasa. 

Pdican. —In connection with the Prince of Wales’s Indian 
tour, there is a good story told of an incident which occurred 
when the King, then, of course. Prince of Wales, visited India. 
Things were much more primitive then than nowadays, for 
the custom of native Indian rulers staying in England for 
lengthy (wriods had not been introduced. Indeed, it was 
a rare thmg for native rulers to leave their kingdoms, and i 
^ for mixing with Europeans, dining with them, wearing 
European clothes, eating European fcx^, and drinking wine, 
as is done freely and openly nowadays, such things were ab¬ 
solutely undreamt of. 

_ The native princes met English officials on special occasions^ 
but at^ the ceremonial banquets which accompanied them 
they neither ate nor drank. And as for mixing with the Eng¬ 
lish socially or in the way of sport the mere idea of auch a 
tiling would have produced something akin to a social eartli- 
quake. Nowadays, as we all know, everything is different, 
very different. .r » 

But to get back to the yam. During the then Prince of 
wales 8 tour a certain Maharajah called to pay his nispeots. j 
e l^^nted the Prince with a bejewelled sword, the value 1 
of which was computed at £12,000, and bending low said, I 


“If it be your Highness’s will to test it, behold, my neck is 
ready”. Although the Prince accepted the sword he natur¬ 
ally did not accept the invitation. Had he done so there 
wmnld have been no special risk. Which brings ine to the 
point of the story. The sword was made of native gold, and 
it was so soft that it was almost possible to turn the edge with 
the fingers. 

Tinm of /ndta.-—His Higliness the Rana of Porebunder 
will arrive at Grant Road Station, Bombay, at 7-15 a.M. 
(standard time) on the 26th October. The officer commanding 
113th Infantry is to furnish a guard of honour consisting of 
native officer and 50 men, to be at the station at 6-25 a.m. 
and the Rana will be accommodated at His Highness the Aga 
Khan’ei Bungalow in Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, A salute of 
11 will be fired on his arrival. 

His Highness the Thakore Saheb of Gondal will arrive 
at Grant Road station by the same train and a similar guard 
of honour will lie furnished. The Thakore Saheb will stay 
1 at Middle Bungalow, Jeraj Garden, Warden Road. , A salute 
of 11 gum wiU be fired. 

His Highness the Baja of Rajpipla will also arrive by the 
same train and will be received with corresponding ceremonies. 
The Raja will stay at Rupjee Moor’s bungalow, Walkeshwar 
Road. 

A systematic effort is being made to secure the general de¬ 
corating of Bombay on the occasion of the Royal visit. It 
surely needs no words of ours to commend this movement to 
the support of all classes of the community. To Bombay be¬ 
longs the honour of welcoming Their Royal Highnesses on the 
occasion of their landing in India. In Bombay Their Royal 
Highnesses will form their first impressions of the Indian Em¬ 
pire, which will naturally be the most striking. Therefore we 
hope that every citizen, no matter where his house or business 
premises may be situated, will do something in the way of de¬ 
corating them, so that tho whole city may wear a gay and festive 
appearance. 

Whilst this .applies to the city as a whole, it applies with 
special force to those parte of it on the route to be followed on 
the State drives. Here every occupier and property owner 
should take particular pride in decorating his premises, so that 
the Royal Visitors may be met on every hand with unmistake- 
aljle evidences of welcome. As there appears to be some con¬ 
fusion in the public mind as to the routes for the two State 
drives on November 9th, and 10th, we give the routes in detail 
so as to avoid all possibility of error. 

On the day of the arrival of Their Royal Highnesses, start¬ 
ing from Apollo Bunder at about 6-30 p.m., the following route 
will be traversed: — 

Apollo Bunder. 

Rampart Row. 

Hornby Road. 

Cama© Road (Esplanade Cross Road). 

Kalbadevi Road. • 

Bhendi Bazaar, 

Parel Road. 

Grant Road. 

Gamdevi Road, 

Walkeshwar Road, 

Lower Gate, Government House. 

On Friday, November 10th, the^ route will be as follows, 
the start being timed for 4-30 p.m. - 
Lower Gate, Government House. 

Walkeshwar Rood. 

French Road. 

French Bridge. 

Girgaon Road. 

Prince’s Road (late Lohar Street). 








Cross Road into Picket Road. 

Camac Road (Efeplanode Cross Road). 

Turn West to Money School; 

Esplanade Road. 

Enter People’s Fair by West Entrance. 

Through 'the People’s Fair. 

Ijeaye Fair by East Gate opposite Gaiety Theatre. 
Hornby Road from Municipal Office to Crawford Market. 
Shaik Memon Street. 

Musmbadevi Tank Road, 

Muerjid Bunder Road. 

Over Musjid. Bonder Bridge into Frere Road, 
i*- Frere ]^a4* 

Elphinstone Bridge Road. 

Over Elphinstone Bridge into'Chinch Bunder Road. 
Chinch Bundet Road. 

; Babula Tank Road. 

' Parel Road. 

New Nagpada Road. 

I BeU^is Road. ^ 

,, Foras Road. _ ' 

Gilder Street. 

Grant Road. 

Over Frere Bridge. - 

Gowalia Tank Road. , . 

Gibb’s. Road. 

Ridge-Road. , ' , 

Govenunent jBfojis^, Upper.>Gate. 

What we_Jj£fye^said of t^'decorations jipplies with e4ual 
force to th6 Sluminations.-'^very buiZdfiig^ no matter how 
remotely situated, shoaitf evidence partioi^atiou in the generatl 
rejoicing, and every^jne on the line jA route should feel that 
he has a special responsibility jn seeing that Hiere are no gaps 
or weak points in a spectacle "Which should be unique the 
annals of the city. Here again, to avoid all jios§ibility of 
doubt and confusion, we reproduce the carriage route for 
illuminations on Tuesday, the 14th November;— ' 

Leaving Kalbadevi Road. 

Carnao Road (Esplanade Cross Road). 

Shaik Memon Street. 

Musjid Bunder Road. 

Abdul Rehman Street. 

Homby Road. 

Church Gate Street (going east). 

Elphinstone Circle. 

Apollo Street. 

Apollo Bunder. 

Strand Road. . 

Ormiston Road. 

Wellington Lines. 

Mayo Road. 

Esplanade Road, 

Cruickshank Road. 

. Waudby Road. ? 

Church Gate Street (past Post Office). 

Mayo Road (to Wellington Fountain). 

Past Elphinstone College. 

Esplanade Road. 

Homby Road. 

Camac Road (Esplanade Cross Road). 

Girgaum Road. 

To Portuguese Church and back. 

To Money School. 

Kalbadevi Road. 

To Bapoo Khote Street. 

Erskjne Road. 

Pare! Road^ 


To Technical 'Institute. . ^ “ 

And back to Kalabadevi Ro6k1^ 

Times of lTtdia.—Oti November 9th'^ke Royal party are 
timed to airive at the Bunder at 4 Jd' instead 4-30 p.m. 
aa originally stated. The introductions, at th‘^*Bunder and 
the presentation of the Municipdl addre^i*wilFtprobably not, 
occupy more Gian 30 to 46 minutes, Thqip Royal Highnesses 
will therefore probably leave the Band)6r between 4-46 p.M, 
and 6 p.m. and should therefore drive through the City in 
daylight. ^ . 

His Hi^ne^ Maharaval Mansingh Prithisingh of Dev- 
garh-Baria arrived in Bombay yesterday morning by the 
Ahmedabad mail train and alighted at the Cffiurch Gate Station. 
He proceeded to the Great Western Hotel, where he sta 3 n 3 
till the conclusion of the Royal visit. 

His Highness the Thakm’ Salieb Bhavsingji, K.C.S.I., 
of Bhavnagar, will afrive in Bombay on the 5th proximo by 
a special train. His Highness will stay in a bungalow at Peddar 
Road. 

Shrimaht Sardar Saheb Shankarrao, Pant Sachiv of Bhore, 
arrived in Bombay yesterday by the Poona passenger train, 
and alighted at the Victoria Terminus, where he was met by 
air. aiirza Abas Ah Baig, Oriental Translator tO'Government. 
With him was a retinue of 85 followers, some of whom carried 
guns and swords. A few of the Chief’s own Body-guard 
were in attendance at the station and they escorted him to 
a Parsee gentleman’s bungalow on the Malabar Hill, where 
he will put up during his stay in the city. 

His BUgbneas the Jam Saheb of Navanagar .will arrive 
at the Gfant Road station, Bombay, at 8-48 a.jc. “(Standard 
time) to-day. 

The Officer dommanding 113th Infantry will furnish a 
guard of honour—strength, 1 native officer and 60 rank gnH 
file, to be at the station at 7-56 a,m. (local time). The Jam 
Saheb will reside at His Highness the Aga Khan bungalow, 
Mezagon. A salute of 11 guns will be fired from Oolaba 
North Battery at 8-9 a.m. (local time), 

iig,-' 

2CrTH OOTOBEB 1905. 

Civil and Military OazeMe .—The Mysore correspondent 
of the Madras MaU says:—Their Royal Highnesses according 
to present ajErangemente, are timed to, arrive in Mysore on the 
afternoon of Monday, the 29th Jrauary. On the same after¬ 
noon^ the Prince and the Maharaja will exdbange visits, and 
the dinner in the evening will be private.' On Fu^day, the 
30th January, the Capital will bo inspected, and^^istorio Ser- 
ingapatam will be visited, the Royal party returning to Mysore 
after luncheon. On the same e\iening therfe will be a State 
dinner, followed by fireworksf At 2 o’clock on Wednesday 
afternoon (the 31st Jamiaiy) a departure will be made by 
motor-car for the shooting camp, and the run is timed to occupy 
three and a half hours. The^ 1st, 2nd and 3rd of February 
will be spent in the shooting camp, and the return to Mysore 
will be made on Sunday, the 4th idem. Their Royal Highnesses 
leaving privately for J^ngalore the same evening. 

Madras Mail .—^His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
will hold a review of the troops at Secunderabad (increased 
by the Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders from Poona) on the 
9th February, 

Pwiug to the daily increase of work m the Chief Secretariat 
of the Madras Government owing to correspondence in oon- 
uectiou Avith the Royal visit, a special department hj«t hem 
formed to deal with such matters exiieditiously. 

Madras Mail.—>How many people realfee the 
amount of time and trouble that is being taken to make Their 
Royal Highnesses’s visit to India a success? To take one 
“mere detail” let us look at the recently completed narrow 
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gauge Eoyal train which will convey Their Royal Highnesses the' 
Prince and Princess of Wales through parts of Southern India. 

It has occupied a large portion of the Negapatam S.I.R.. work¬ 
men during a whole year, and, at a cost of Esi 70,000, is com¬ 
plete to the last detail in everything that can make for com- 
toYt during the long journeys that Indian travdlling means^ 

It consists of three large saloon carriages. Let us look first 
at the dining car. It contains three tables, each seating four 
persons. The light polished wood chairs are built on the 
American '■‘tum-table ” fashion, and ore most comfortable 
with their padding of cool green brocade. Each car'has three 
electric fans, and three groups of electric lights on the ceiling. 
In the dim'ng car the curved ceiling is of highly polished dark 
teak-wood, and all electric light fittings, racks, etc., are of 
oxidised silver, while numerous cupboards line the sides, each 
ornamented with beautifully carved wood panels, done in 
the S.I.R. Workshops. Beyond the dining car is a carefully 
thought out “matey room” fitted with sink for washing up 
a wine-bin, racks for plates, etc., while beyond again is a model 
little kitchen, complete with the latest thing in cooking ranges, 
cupboards, plate-racks, and water laid on. 

. Now turn, and walk back through the dining saloon Just 
taking note o5 the luxurious carpet, the inlaid almirahs in the 
comers with plate glass panels, past the small room in the 
passage set apart for His Highness’s valet and look into the 
Prince’s beautifully fitted bathroom, with a large English 
bath, and then on into His Royal Highness’s saloon. Here 
we have a look of solid comfort that makes one feel for an 
instant that one must have wandered into a London Club 
by mistake. The comfortable chairs, and the large sofa, or 
rather settee, are all upholstered in ^rk green leatlier, plain 
except for the Royal Arms and Motto in the centre of the 
back. On one’s right as one enters is an escritoire, with 
numerous pigeon-holes, and a green shaded electric reading 
lamp, and u Bridge table further on to relieve the tedium of 
the Journey. The amber coloured brocaded satin curtains, 
which are now against the sides of the carriage, can be swung 
across on their oxidised'^silver rails to screen off half the saloon 
when that wide leather-covered settee, by pressing a small 
spring, suddenly has tairned itself upside down, and behold, 
a luxurious mattress and bedding ! all neatly done up in a 
canvas hold-all, has been made into a comfortable bed for 
His Royal Highness. In this saloon, as in the Princess’s, 
the ceiling is white moulded, with a faint touch of guilding— 
nothing overdone, but all in the best of taste—the carpet 
aa-e of softest velvet pile and the windows are pro\dded with 
three sets of shutters, glass, Venetians, and mosquito proof. 
The electric light fittings, racks and the handles of almirahs 

are in dull silver. t> i * 

Beyond the handsome glass door, with the Royal Arms 
on it, we walk straight into the Princess’s saloon, and a long 
vista it looks from the end of one saloon to the end of the other. 
For Her Royal Highness, as is only fitting, the furniture and 
appointments are more dainty than what we have looked 
at so far. Pale green brocade gives a cool appearance to the 
furniture, which is of lighter make, on the whole; but the 
large settee is capable of a similar transformation into a com¬ 
fortable bod witli spring mattress. And here again are bro¬ 
caded curtains, amber colour with a touch of pale green, which 
can swing across at will, dividing the saloon into two. Be¬ 
yond is the most charming bath-room; the walla lined with 
grr-y-green tiles, studded with oxidised silver, the washstand 
in faintly tinted marble, pink and green veined. A white j 
moulded almiroh and the large mirrors are all in harmony j 
and. good taste. 

The S.I.R. is to he coi^atailated on a carefully thought 
out work, beautifully finished. 


Pfomer,—The senior students of the Colvin Talukdars 
School are to have the honour of doing escort to the carriage 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales during Their Royal High¬ 
nesses’ visit to Lucknow. The school riSng master is taking 
them in hand betimes to ensure their doing themselves credit 
on the occasion. 

RuTigoon Gazette. —We understand that the Irrawady 
Flotilla Company’s Japan, the splendid vessel which was launch¬ 
ed from their Dalla Dockyard in the early part of this year, 
is to have the honour of carr 3 fing the Royal party on the river 
in January. The fittings will be suitably rearranged, and 
the ship painted white, with yellow funnel. The Mogoung 
will act as tender. The Togo will run between Barr street 
Jetty and. H. M. S. Revoivn. 

The Japan has a length over-all of 326 feet with a beam 
of 46 feet and a depth of hold of 11 feet. On her trial trip 
she made 14J knots on the measured mile. 

The vessel is lit throughout with electricity. She was built 
on the Clyde by Messrs. Wm. Denny and Bros, of Dumbarton, 
and sent out in pieces to Rangoon, where she was erected by 
the Company’s dockyard staff under Mr. J. P. Hay^ the 
Manager of the Flotilla Company. The Japan is built of 
galvanised steel throughout. 

United India, and Native States.-^ViQ learn that the 
Maharajah of Jeypore, the Maharajah of Bobili, the Rajah of 
Venkatagiii and the Rajah of Kapileswarapuram (Godaveri 
District) have undertaken to put up triumphal arches at various 
points on the route, on the occa.sion of the visit of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales to Madras. 

United India and Native States, —The sum sanctioned 
by the Government of His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore 
for the entertainment of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales is Rs. 3,23,000. Is so much needed or can 
Mysore afford such a large sum ? Can wo not ask with a contem¬ 
porary whether “Mysore is rich enough to incur that expenditure 
at a time when pressing important measures are waiting to be 
introduced” ? Wien Lord Curzon indulged in the function of 
the Delhi Durbar, India rightly protested against the wasteful 
extravagance. But now Mysore with a small proportion .of 
the income of the Government of India spends as much on a 
week’s tamashas. We yield to none in our loyalty to our 
di.stingui8hed visitors. Due honour must be paid to them. 
There is, however, a limit for the expenditure to be incurred. 
Such a huge sum may gratify the Government of India but 
it is a waste of extravagance all the same. ‘ ‘ In entertaining 
the august visitors Mysore need ndt lose its head, and saddle 
the people with expenditure from which recovery will not 
be quite easy. ITie programme it has fixed upon is too 
ambitious, and the Maharajah and his councillors ought to 
perceive this.” 

27th October 1905. 

Christian Million. —^As a mattey of State policy the tour 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales through India is a step in the 
right direction. As the future Emperor of the vast dominion 
in the East, it is to his advantage to make himself acquainted 
at first hand with the native princes and rulers, and to see 
for himself the condition of the people.. His last visit was only 
a fugitive one, hnd was part of his Journey round the world. 
The present one^is to be devoted entirely to India. The visit 
is ne^ed. All is not as it should be ih oixr Eastern dependency. 
There are signs of discontent, which may easily swell into loud 
j murmurings. While the loyalty of some of the native Prlhces 
j is beyond question, there is reason to fear that the military rule 
of Lord Kitchener is straining the loyalty of others. There 
are indications that the desire for self-government is growing 
I among the ablest of our Indian statesmen. The social condition 





of the^ natives is not at all that it should be. The perpetual 
recurrence of famine, with all its consequent horrors, is making 
them sullen and rebellious. In Bengal also there- is far more 
discontent than is comfortable even to our self-satisfied minds. 
For this, and other reasons, we are not sorry that our futuro 
King has undertaken this voyage. Of course, he will see things 
and wear things through official eyes and ears, but he is gift^ 
with an independent mind, and probably will be able to form 
his own opinions on what he does see and hear. At any rate 
we join with all his future subjects in wishing him and his consort 
“bon voyage.” 

Daily Mail .—Lovely weather has prevailed since the 
Benwsn left Genoa. The Prince and Princess are in excellent 
health, and find the warship most comfortable and steady. 

The Pr^e’s standard was hoisted on the Rcntnoh at eight 
o’clooK last Saturday morning, end was saluted by the escort 
cruisera J^ncasiSer and Suffolk, and by the Italian Ileet, which 
was just entering'Genoa as we left. 

At ten o’clock all the officers were presented to the Prince, 
w'hQ..WQaTs the uniform of vice-admiral on board, and at noon a 
short. Trafalgar Day service, including Nelson’s last recorded 
prayer, was read to all assembled on the quarter-deck, while the 
hand played the ‘‘ Death of Nelson.’’ 

The Pi-ince then ordered the ship’s companies to splice 
the main brace in memory of our greatest admiral. 

On ,Sunday Divine service was held on the quarter-deck 
in the forenoon, and the Renown steamed round thelBay of • 
Naples in the afternoon, the Princess taking photographs of 
the finest views. - 

Egyptian Gazette.—There is nothing that ha^ endeared 
King Edward VII to his subjects so much as his universal 
good humour and tact, and it is these qualities which have 
enabled him, during the short period of his reign, to cement -our 
friendly relationship throughout Europe, arid to bring iis'closer 
to the Dependencies of the Crown. It seems only the other day 
■that the Prince and Princess of Wales returned from their 
successful tour in the Colonies. Now they are to visit India 
where the Heir-Apparent goes for the first time to represent 
His Majesty in our vast Eastern possessions. 

preparations for this, tour, fraught with so much im¬ 
portance, have of a neee^itj>require<l tj^e most elarborate plan¬ 
ning and forethought, aiiH everything'that can make both the 
voyage and the visit as easy and eiij^yablo as possible has been 
done. A good deal of State pageant must attend the journey, 
and it is more or less imperative that the son of the Emperor 
should arrive in the East in Imperial fashion. 

A special train, with dining anji dav saloons and sleeping 
apartments, conveyed the Prince and liis party across France to 
Italy, where they were entertained at a farewdl f6te organised 
by the King and Queen of Italy, prior to joining their ship at 
Genoa. 

The work of converting the huge battleship iJeMOMW, which 
IS destmed to carry the travellers, was completed over a fort- 
mght ago, when, accompanied by the cmiser Terrible, she 

Fortemouth, having on board a large number of the suite, 
who had the ad^tage of getting used to the sea by the time 
they arrived at Genoa, in readiness to receive the Prince and 
Princess last Saturday. 

_ A huge naval pageant^took plspce on the following Monday, 
when the Royal travellers were escorted through the Straits'of 
Messina by fleet, which left Malta the day before, and oon- 

rlfcf 8 Bulwark, Queen, Form-idaUe, Impla- 

^le, yemrable, hre^tsim, Gomh, Prince of Waies, hLa. 

and fifteen destroyers. These met the 
Rcnmm, off Cape I ellaro, and the manceuvres began with a 
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Moyal salute, and temixiated 'mth a grand display 
nations in the evening, before the fleet returned to 
Malta, - ■ ■ I 

Upon their amval in Bombay, the Prince and Princess will 
be received by Lord Curzon, “and once in the East they wUl find 
a pregramme of enormous length has been prepared. India 
is laying itself out to entertain "its Eoyal visitors with lavish 
oriental hospitality. ' 

Excellent sport wUl lie provided for the Prince, who is an 
expert shot. Not only is His Royal Highness taking out a great 
assortment ol guns for this pin-pose, but he has also a taxider¬ 
mist attached to his staff, in oyder that the more valuable skins 
and tropliies of the chase may receive immediate attention. 

For the convenience of the Royal guests a special train 
deluxe has been built to Lord Curzon’s order. aSiis far surpasses 
in grandeur any train that has hithe^ been seen in India. It 
consists of dining and sleeping cars and special apartruents 
for the use of tlie Prince and Princess, The apartments destined 
for the use of the Prince are upholstered in green morocco 
and those furnished for the Princess in delicate French grey; the 
whole train being op the outside painted cream colour'and 
ornamented with the Royal arms, while the inside is decorated 
with highly polished woods, the various natural colours of which 
have beep wonderfully preserved. 

Of. the goivm and jewels taken by the I’rinoess much has 
been, w^tten. The latter alone have been insui-ed for £.50 tX)0 • 
but this does not include the magnificent collection of ordera 
and badges which tho Prince is taking, not yet the collection of 
JlingJish-iU3»dc in tho form of brooches ond scarf pins 

eto., destined to bq distributed amongst various people urith 
whom he wiU come in contact. Jn addition to these the .Royalties 
are t^ng huge quantities of their- own photographs, for which 
they Jiave given special sittings, as well as no fewer than foi-tv- 
foor od paintings of King Edward, in the uniform of a Field 
Marshal, and §,.0 large colour prints from the same, which 
are intended for the adornmontrof public buildings, Governinent 
of etc., throughout the great Empire of 

1 ™®^the I>rince and Princess of Wales are passing through 

me Suez Canal route to the East, the eldei* members of the 
British community in Egypt ivill, no doubt, recall the interest 
^at was excited by the departure of our present King, then 
Prmco of Wales, for the East in 1875. Then the Roval itiner 
apr mcluded Cairo, and the Pimce rejoined the transport/Serania 
at Suez, reaching Aden on the Ist pf November and Bomhav 
on the 8th, the eve of liis birthday. The present Prince of Wal^ 
will reach Bombay on that auspicious date, and we do not 
doubt that the 9th of November will be celebrated with even 
greater manifestations of joy and patriotism than usual, owinir 
to presence among our feUow-subjects of the^Heir-ApDarenf 
and his gracious consort; , 

Since the I^t visit Egypt and India have changed. Under 
the enlightened rule of His Highness the Khedive and the 
gmdance of Loi-d CVpmer and a devoted and energetic band of 
officials, Egypt, from a bankrupt despotism, hks become one of 
the most enlightened and progressive of Griental States Tlie 
Sudan,.once a province where corrupt and. tyrannous officials 
made their fortunes or lost their lives, a drain on Egvnt's 
resources and a breeding ground for the forces of violence Ld 
fanaticism which were to lay it de-solate, has become a well 
governed and promsing <fountry, to-day a useful recmiting 
ground and a valuable oommeroial asset, to-morrow one of the 
most productive regions of Africa. In Egypt, as in the Sudan 
justice h^ been punfaed, education is making great stnW 
and m all tha,t concerns the material side of humaii develon’ 
ment the country has progressed astoniaiiingly in 1876 ^ 







India, too, has changed, though the history of India shows 
naore ups and downs, more alternations of war and famine vrtth 
j)eaoe and prosperity, than that of Egypt in the last generation. 
Upper Burma has been annexed; Mysore has been restored to its 
Ko^l house, and remains a well-managed and in some ways 
a mode! principality; the industrial and commercial develop¬ 
ment of the country has increased enormously; railway com¬ 
munications have been extended, and despite the savage back¬ 
wardness of some and the proud conservatism of others among 
the many races of our great dependency, education makes 
rapid progress. Wars have, it is true, retarded in some degree 
the development of the Indian Empire. The hill tribes have 
given constant trouble and still require the vigilant watch of our 
frontier garrisons. Anglo-Indian armies have entered Kabul 
and Kandahar, Mandalay and Lhasa, and everits teyond the 
North-Western Frontier have made a reorganisation of the 
Indian Army a necessity. It is unfortunate that this reorg^isa- 
tion should have led to a dispute between one of the ablest of 
British soldiers and the most energetic and far-seeing of recent 
Viceroys of India, but it will be in some measure a coiwolation 
to Lord Curzon to be able to welcome the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on their arrival to the dependency which he has so ably 
and 80 justly ruled. 

H. M. S. Lanmster arrived here this morning and moored 
in Navy Bay. She reports having experienced bod weather 
and a high sea. H. M. S. Renown and Suffolk have been sighted. 
They are expected to arrive about 3 p.m. 

H. M. S. Remtm, with the Prince and Princess of Wales on 
hoard, arrived here at 3-30 p.m. The vessel moored opposite 
the C^al Company’s office at 4 p.m. As the Renown entered 
the harbour both the Prince and Princess were to be seen on 
the bridge. The latter carried a Kodak, while the Prince was 
engaged with a telescope. 

From fifty to seventy-five small crafts assembled to meet the 
Renown in the harbour', and followed her to her mooring, lire 
quay is gaily decorated with flags and bunting and looks very 
striking and pretty. The Port Said and Suez Coal Co. and 
Messrs. Cory Bros, and Co. made an especially fine display with 
flags. 

H. M. S. Suffolk arrived at 3-45 and moored alongside th«» 
Surprise m Navy Bay. 

A number of visits have been paid on H. M. S. Renown, by 
the local authorities, including His Excellency the Governor. 

The furnishing and decoration of the principal Boyal apart¬ 
ments on the Renown have been carried out by Waring and Gillow, 
Ltd., who, it w iUbe remembered, also prepared the Ophir for 
Their Royal Highnesses’s visit to the colonies. The treatment 
throughout is of a simple character that is characterised by the 
refinement which Waring and GiUow invariably associate 

with their decorative work. , , .i. 

The Princess’s day saloon, with the bedroom and bathrooin 
attached, is upholstered with cream challis having a torder of 
pink rosebuds, and the electric lights having pink sh^es to 
match. The fore-cabin, or dining-r<»m, is upholst^d with 
curtains of French tissue bordered with pale blue, pie lumi- 
ture in this room is praoticaUy the same as it was before the 
vessel was commissioned for His Royal Highness s voyage, u 
several fine mezzotint engravings were ^nt from York 
Cottage, and a handsome arrangement of eleotnc candelabra 

for the table was added. . , , . m j.- 

The after-cabin, or drawing-room, is furnished m an effective 
French tissue of pink and blue, the table cloths are pale blue 
bordered with white silk and fringe, and the curtains are of the 
same material as those in the dining-room, the electnc lights 
lieing enclosed in opaque glass with shades of pink. 

The Prince of Wales’s bedroom is upholstered with a hand- 
some printed linen, the furniture being of fine mahogany. 


The apartments thioughout are painted in white enamel 
and have plated fittings, and electric fans are provided in each, 
white those occupied by the Prince and Princess have heating 
apparatus in addition. 

The floors of all the apartments are covered with very fine 
matting. Numerous semi-structural alterations have been 
made for the accommodation of the Commodore and the suited 
the bridge-house having, for instance, been divided into two 
rooms which will serve as lounge and reading rooms. These 
are furnished in oak with blue curtains trimmed with white. 

The whole of the deck is covered with cork matting so 
that it wiU serve as a cool promenade. 

Englishinan.-~Wh.eii the present King, then Prince of Wales,, 
made his historic tour through India the whole country was 
roused into an extraordinary display of enthusiasm and loyalty. 
It is related of the many thousands who assembled on the banks- 
of the Hugh to watch the landing that they were moved by an 
emotion that had previously been deemed impossible in Orien¬ 
tal crowds. Ths majority of the uneducated, who had the 
vaguest ideas of England and the English, had the most 
amazing beliefs with regard even to the form and appearance of 
regal personages. But those days are passing away. The 
Indians have imbibed an education, and with it the conse¬ 
quent spirit of criticism. But it does not foUow that the Prince 
of Wales will be greeted with less enthusiasm and loyalty 
because the purpose of his visit is understood, and because the 
limitations of royalty ore more properly realised. There have, 
of course, been some attempts to discourage the visit, bub 
on the whole it seems to be the general belief that the forth¬ 
coming tour will provide a fitting climax to the emotions that 
were aroused by the Durbar. The people of India reverence 
their Sovereign as a god, and there can be little doubt that the 
tour will, indeed, be a royal progress, watched by the expect¬ 
ant eyes of miUipns, But for the fact that the Government 
has issued the strictest orders regarding the scale of hospit¬ 
ality, many Indian Princes would have beggared themselves 
in the attempt to show their devotion to the Throne. But 
the Prince is not even able to accept the smallest gifts, and 
the people of India will not have much practical opportunity 
of proving how they appreciate the benefits of British rule.. 
StiU, loyalty may be demonstl'ated in a thousand ways, and 
alre^y it is possible to discerii signs of the magnitude and 
reality of the welcome that awaits Their Royal Highnesses. 

Unfortunately it is impossible for the Prince with the limited 
time at his disposal to gain a clear idea either of the extent 
or of the variety of the riches and resources of the country. 
He will visit only a few of the places and spots of historical 
or other interest in India, and catch but a glimpse of the act¬ 
ivities called into being by the presence of the English. Tire 
Native States to be visited are Indore, Udaipur, Jaipur, Bikanir, 
Mysore, and Hyderabad. These would seem to have been 
selected for the reason that they afford the best evidence of the 
propriety and order which has been induced in Native States 
as a result of the precepts and example of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. No le.s8 than a couple of weeks is to be devoted to Nepal 
as a result possibly of the friendliness that was displayed by the 
Prime Minister of that country during the recent trouble in 
Tibet. This part of the tour will excite the greatest general 
interest, for Nepal is still to all practical purposes a closed 
country. Admost as many European travellers have entered 
Kabul as Khatmandu, and the Britfeh Resident at the latter 
place is kept almost a prisoner, having no liberty to move 
about the country. As a special concession Lord Roberts, 
on the eve of leaving India, was permitted to visit the capital 
of Nepal, but even he was restricted as to his route. The 
royal party will not, like him, be taken over the worst passes 
in order to impress them with the difficulty of invading the 





country, but camping out in Nepal should certainly afford a 
-change from the luxury of travelling in special ta-ains in India, 
as even the harmless, necessary dak bungalow does not exist, 
and the roads are atrocious, A week, which, is to be crowded 
with festivities and ceremonies is to be spent in Calcutta, which 
is to thus have a larger opportunity than any other town in 
India of demonstrating its loyalty. 

It has apparently been settled that the visit to Peshawar 
will include a journey through the Kliyber, the pass which so 
many soldiers believe is the channel through which invasion 
wall one day pour. There is nothing very imposing about the 
Khyber, but the Afridis are probably the most interesting 
of all the Pathan tribes; though it is a question whether they 
are so interesting when they are on their best behaviour as 
when they are on their worst. But (Juetta is as important 
as Peshawar in the military sense, and though the tour pro¬ 
gramme makes no mention of the fact, it is highly probable 
that the royal party will proceed from Quetta to New^Chaman 
to touch, as at Landi Kotal, Afghan soil. At all times the 
Indian army has been an object of fascinating interest to the 
European traveller, and a very special display is being organ¬ 
ised for the benefits of Their Royal Highnesses. The con¬ 
centration in the tract of country between Hasaan Abdal and 
Rawalpindi will include the flower of the Indian Army, for 
practically all the troops are to be drawn from the Northern 
C/ommand. The march past is to take place on a plain which will 
permit of a cavalry charge on a large scale, which should prove 
•one of the most impressive s^ctacles witnessed during the 
whole tour. The royal party will not neglect Burma, ,the most 
picturesque portion of the Indian Empire, and the trip up to 
Mandalay wiU prove how successfully Upper Burma, not so 
very long ago a prey to anarchy under its own rulers, has been 
restored to peace and order by the methods which prove the 
British genius for rule. Agra, Delhi, Cawnpore, Lucknow— 
these are names which remain in the memory of every globe 
trotter, and they will have for the royal party associations 
of a very pleasant kind. But, after all, the visit of the Prince 
•of Wales to India has its greatest Significance not in the places 
he will see, nor in the hospitality with which be will be re¬ 
ceived, but in the indication it affords of the deep and abiding 
interest which is taken in India by the Throne. The King 
doubtless, has not forgotten his memorable progress 
through the country 30 years ago, and all the indications point 
to so cordial a welcome for the Prince of Wales that he in 
turn is certain to carry away an abiding impression of his 
visit. 

Indian Daily Nem.—A public meeting will be held 
at Lucknow on November 7th under the presidency of the 
Lieutenant-Governor to launch the project for a Medical College 
at Lucknow in honour of the Royal visit. Pour lakhs have 
been promised, the Maharaja of Balrampar having subscribed 
three lakhs.^ 

w ♦ ♦ a|t 

At a meeting of the Senate to be held at the Senate 
House, College Square, on November 11th, the Registrar will 
lay before the Senate the following Resolution of the 
SjTjdicate:— 

“ Resolved unanimously: That the Syndicate do recom¬ 
mend to the Senate that'the Honorary Degree of Doctor in 
the Faculty of Law be oonfened on His Royal Highness Gebrge 
Fredrick Ernest Albert, Prince of Wales, on the ground that 
by reason of eminent position and attainments, he is, in their 
opinion, a fit and proper person to receive such Degree. ” 

Ptoneen—In view of the forthcoming festivities at Bom¬ 
bay, several Chiefs from the Southern Mahratta coimtry 


and tlieir suite are proceeding to Bombay. The Chief of Mu’aj 
' leaves to-morrow morning; the Chief of Kurandwal, to-lnoirow 
evening; and the Chief of Mudhol, on the 1st November. 

Pioneer.—It is probable that the Lama of Tashi Lumpo 
from Shigatse, with a retinue of Tibetan oflScials, will be 
present in Calcutta during the Royal visit. The great Lama^ 
will bo as interesting a figure in the various ceremonials as the 
Tongsa Penlop of Bhutan. 

Times of India. —The following arran^ments and instruc¬ 
tions in connection with the approaching visit of His Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales are issued in Brigade Orders by Bri¬ 
gadier-General R. M. Greenfield, Commanding Bombay Brigade, 
dated yestei'day :— 

ARRIVAL AND LOCATION OF TROOPS 

(i) One Company, 2nd Yorkshire Regiment, from Deolali 
to Colaba by rail, 3rd November. 

(ii) 104th Wellesley’s Rifles, from Santa Cruz to Bori Bund¬ 
er Lines, Bombay, by route march, 25th October and 4th Nov¬ 
ember (Officers to camp on the plot between the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway Office and No. 4 Queen’s Road). 

(Hi) “P” Battery, Royal Horso Artillery, from Mh6w to 
Victoria Terminus by rail, 2nd November. To Oamp on Ken¬ 
nedy Sea Face between Church Gate Station and the Swimming 
Baths. 

(fw) 10th (P. W. O. Royal) Hussars, from Mhow to Victoria 
Terminus by rail, 3rd November. To camp on the Marine Lines 
Maidan. 

(v) Band, Drums, Colours and 2 Companies, 2nd Royal 
Scots, from Kamptee to Colaba by rail, 4th November. To 
camp in the (late) Colaba Depot, liorth-west side. 

(vi) Band, Drums, Colours and 2 Companies, 2nd Connaught 
Rangers, from Ahmednagar to Colaba by rail, 3rd or 4th Nov- 
enaber. To camp in the (late) Colaba Depot, south-east side. 

(?ai) 33rd (Q. O.) Light Cavalry, from Poona'to Bombay 
by march route, 2nd November. To camp on the Sea Pace near 
Marine Lines Station. 

(viii) Head-quarters, Band, and J Battalion, 121at Pioneers, 
from Poona to Victoria Terminus by rail, 3rd or 4th November. 
To camp on the Marine Line Parade Ground. * 

(ia:) H. E. the Viceroy’s Body-Guard by rail, 3rd November. 
To camp on the Kennedy Sea Face between the Swimming 
Baths and Wodehouse Bridge. 

(x) Staffs—Western Command: to camp on the Cooperage ; 
6th (Poona) Division: to camp on the plot between the Bom¬ 
bay, Baroda and Central India Railway Office and No. 4 Queen’s 
Road; Bombay Brigade (Additional) to camp on the plot on 
Queen’s Road, west of the M. W. S. Office. 

(j!*) Extra Transport from Poona by march route, 2nd Nov¬ 
ember. To camp on the Sea Face near Maiine Lines Station. 

Captain Hopwood, 3.3rd Q. O. Light Cavahy, has been de¬ 
tailed as an additional Staff Officer. 

The following officers will be attached as gallopers to the 
Brigadier-General;—Captain A. N. Lovell, 29th Lancers; 
Captain G. M. Molloy, ^th Poona Horse ; Lieut. R. B. Cousins, 
48th Battery, R. P. A. 

Captain C. P. G. Lang has l)een attached as Assistant to the 
O. C. (Station Supply. 

The following will be the distribution of speciAl Staff duties 
in connection with the Royal Visit:— 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Staff Officer 
specially concerned, and every document should be headed 
‘‘Visit of H. R: H. the Prince of Wales.” 

D. A. A.-G. (t) (Major Fraser).— (a) General arrango- 
menta; (b) processions and ceremonial; (c) camp, excepts* at 
Colaba, which will be dealt witli by the 0. C., 2nd Yorks Regt. 

D, A. A. A.-G. («') Major Baynes.— -(a) Arrivals and 



departures of outetatidn troops; (6) movements by rail and 
route march. * 

Brigade Major'(Captain Na«h).--(o) Detail of Guards of 
Honour, guards, escorts and salutes; (6) “Routine”, subjects. 
Additional Staff Officer (Captain Hopwoodj.—r(flr) Location 
^and movement of guards of honour ; (bLsalutes. 

P. M. O., Ordnance Officer i. c. Axsenarl, Asst. C.tt.E.O.C. 
Station Supply .—Each in his own Departpaent. All purely de¬ 
partmental questions. ■ 

His Highne^ Sir Bhagwatsingji, G.C.I.E., Hakor-Saheb 
of GbndaL arrived in Bombay yesterday by the Ahmedabad 
. mail train and alighted at Grant Road, He was accompanied 
by Her Highness the Rani and Kuveri. On alighting at the sta¬ 
tion the Thakor-Saheb was met by a_ Govemmejat ^putation 
consisting of Captain Burke, Under-Secretary'to Government, 

■ 'Political Department; Mirza Abbas Ali*|Jaig, Oriental*Trans- 
iator; Captain Bayford, A.-D.-C., to H. E. the Governor and 
Captain H. E,. Hopwobd of the Bombay Brigade. After shaking 
•hands with the memhers of. the deputation. His Highness pro¬ 
ceeded to Mr. Jairajbhoy Peerbhoy’s bungalow at. Warden 
Road., Captain Burke ancP Captain Bayford acCompan 3 ung him! 

'28th OoTOBjaa 1905. -', 

' Egyptian Gazette. —The Prince and Princess of Wales are 
off to Iijdia this morning, with the warm farewells of the 
Royal fanaily and the nation to give them heart and hope for 
a great tour. They will be away for sis nefonths ; and news 
of their doings will be rend from day to-day with unflagging 
interest. It is a much wider tour than the King was able to make 
in 1875, for it wiU extend into Upper Burma and include many 
cities which he did not see ; and present circumstances make it 
in all ways a more important tour. The intervening thirty 
years have not only seen immense developments. of railway 
cnteriirise, irrigation, and the whole administrative system, but 
have strengthened the hold of the Crown upon our Indian . 
Dependency. It foliows, of course, that such a tour means hard 
work- Plm Prince s great resourcefulness in speech and personal 
tact will be taxed as it never was in Canada. That he will 
acquit himself royally and very worthily is, however, taken for 
granted—a fact 6f more significance to his popularity as Heir^ 
Apparmu than everybody-pauses to consider. But one may 
hope that he will find the joumey pteasant, and full enough of 
interest to keep his ‘labours l igh t. 

Those who ho])ed that the Prince and Princess of Wales 
would pay a visit to the town of Port Said have been doomed to 
disappointment, as their Royal Highnesses have not quitted 
the harbour for ’a single moment. 

Great interest lias been.evinced on the part of the population 
in the visit of the Heir-Apparent, and large crowds watched the 
arrival of the British warships from the quays.* As the Renovm 
steamed slowly into the harbour H.R.il. the Princess of Wales 
was seen to take quite a number of snap-shote of the various 
points of interest, in which occupation she was assisted by one 
of hesr ladies-in-waiting. 

-As soon as H. M. S. Eenown had moored H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales} whq was on the upper bridge, retired to his private 
saloon in order to receive the officials who went on board to wel¬ 
come him, the first of whom was Mr. D. A. Cameron, H.B.M.’s 
Consul, who remained on board for half an hour. He was ioi- 

■ fowed by Major Watson, A.-D.-C. to the Khedive, representing 
, ■ His Highness, Mr. Doyen, of the Suez Canal Company, the police 

commandant, and a few others. * . w 

Sub.sequentiy Major Watson, Captain Tottenham (H.M.S. 
iojicaaterh Captain Wemysa (H.M.S. Suffolk), and Commander 
y' Br\ien (H.M.S. Surprised the hobouf of dining with Tlmir 
Royal Highnesses. ’ ’ 

Shortly after this morning the Prince and Prinpees cif 


I Wales, with a few of their suite, left. H.M.S.'Renown and 
proceeded direct to the Surprise, where they - remained till 
I nearly 5 p.m. During the morning the ship’s band played, and 
; continued to do so until lunch, w'as served. 

This evening the Prince and Princess will go on board H,M.S. 
Lancastei', and the Prince is expected to ring the silver bell 
; which wa)s presented to the vessel by the ladies of liancaster a 
few weeks ago. Ijater in the evening the Royal party will pro- 
I bably visit Suffolk. H.M.S 4 Powerful arrived here 'a.t 

j 2-40 P.M. to-day and is moored at black buoy No. 7. - 

The Renasm and Powerful are expected to leave between 
, 8 and 9 .to-morrow morning. .i- 

; The Royal party are diie at Port Said again, on their retunr 
I from India, oh April 29, with the same escort of ves^ls as they 
I have left with. 

I All the ships in the harbour were decorated yesteiday. 

I <?rnp/w.—'rhe departure of the Heir-Apparent and his 
j Consort on a five-month’s visit to India is, to a large 

extent, a repetition of the pilgrimage made by King Edward just 
< tliirty years ago, when he filled the same position at the foot 
j of the Throne. Great changes have happened in the Land 
j of Ind since that far-oflt date—changes, we are happy to lielieve 
• all for the fii-mer gi-ounding of our rule in the affeetions of the 
! native population. But it is an essential Asiatic trait of 
I character for the-ruled to wish to see the ruler with their own eyes; 

, and although the Piince of Wales is not exactly the actual ruler, 

I even the. most ignorant ryot will acixwd him homage as the son 
I and feeir of the Emperor-King. It was the chief weakness of 
j the famous East India Company that it bad no personality to 
put in evidence, Except among the educated classes—-the mer¬ 
est fragment of the population in the aggregate—the conclave 
in Lcadenhail Street came to be considered a mysterious 
abstraction, neither divine, nor human, nor hybrid. It was per¬ 
sonified as “dan Koompani Shaib Bahadur,” but it was never 
deified by any sect, as Queen Victoria, Colonel Nicholson and Sir 
Richard Temple have been. In the case of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, there is no veil between them and the count¬ 
less ra 3 nL’iads they will visit during the longest Royal itinerary 
India has ever experienced. They will see and be seen with all 
the publicity of the English life.; and when they embark at 
Kurachi early in next March, natives who saw them will, for 
years to come, make perpetual boast of the fact as the most note¬ 
worthy incident in their lives. 

Illualrated MaU.-~\Jnti\ the spring of next year the Prince 
and Piincess of Wales will be absent from England on their 
Indian tour. They left England on October 19, and are due tp- 
arrive in India on November 9, and from then until they leave 
in March of next year their time will be spent in visiting the 
chief towns throughout the continent of India. 

At Bombay, where the royal party land, they remain until 
November 14, and then go on to Indore, Udaipur, Jaipur, Bik- 
anir, Lahore, Peshawar, Jammu, Amritsar, and Delhi, arriv¬ 
ing at the last-named place, where the Commander-in-chief’s 
camp is situated, on December 12 . Prom Delhi the Prince and 
Princess wiU travel to Agra, and then on to Gwalior, where they 
will remain until Christmas Day. Lucknow is to be the next 
town visited, followed by Calcutta, whei-e New Year’s Day will 
be spent. After leaving Calcutta, Darjeeling, Rangoon, Man¬ 
dalay; Madi-as, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Ellora, Benares, Nepal, 
Siafia, Quetta, and Kurrachee will all 1 ^ visited in turn, the party 
leaving the last-named place on March 19 of next year. 

After depkrbing from India, it is announced, their Royal 
Highnesses wiH visit A^ens, and stay with the King and Queen 
of Greece for a short time. Afterwards re -embarking for Venice, 
and taking the short land journey across to the English Chan¬ 
nel, arriving in England at the end of April or the beginning of 
May next. • * 










Eoyal train, which has been specially constructed for 
the occasion at the works of the East Indian Railway at Lillooah, 
near Calcutta, is said to be one of the most perfect that has 
ever been built. The vehicles comprising this train, which were 
constructed from raw material by native labour, are in point 
of length, breadth, height, and weight far in advance of any¬ 
thing previously in use in India or on British railways. 

'file entire train when made up consists of nine saloon car¬ 
riages, seven of which are 71 feet long, and weigh forty-five 
tons each, while the other two form the front and rear brake 
vans, and are 63 feet long, and weigh thirty-five tons. The 
total length of the complete train is 630ft., and its weight is 
383 tons. Each carriage is connected by collapsible gangways 
making it possible to walk from one end of the train to the other 
and forming a fine promenade for Their Royal Highnesses while 
travelling. 

Tlie nine carriages of the train consist of two Royal saloons, 
three saloons for the staff, a dining-car, a kitchen, and two brake 
vans. The front brake van is used for railway officials, while 
the one at the rear of the train carries a native doctor, the staff 
of clerks and servants, and provides space for the enormous 
amoimt of luggage being carried by the party. The two royal 
saloons have been provide^, one for the Prince and the other 
for the Princess, and consist of day and night apartments, a 
compartment for a personal servant, and a luggage room. 

'Fhe most magnificent car of all is the dining-saloon, which 
is 30ft. long, 8ft. wide, and panelled in rosewood, walnut, and 
oak. It seats twenty-four persons at small tables, and con¬ 
tains every convenience for dining in comfort. 

After the tour of the Prince and Princess the train, which 
was built to the order of Lord Curzon, will be used as a State 
train for the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

Indian Daily News.—Thst names of officers specially appointed 
by the Local Governments to assist Press representatives 
in obtaining accommodation, etc., are Messrs. S. N. Edwards, 

I. C.S., Bombay; P. L. Barker, I.C.S., Lahore, Delhi and 
Simla ; W. B. M. Campbell, I.C.S., Agra, Lucknow and Benares ; 

J. A. L. Swan, I.C.S., Calcutta and Darjeeling; Lawrie, 
Rangoon; Major Strickland, Mandalay; A. Y. G. Campbell, 
I.C.S.V Madras ; R. M. C. Moss-King, I.C.S., Bangalore; J. B. 
Wood, C.S., Quetta; and J, W. Johnstone, I.C.S., Peshawar. 
In the Native States Press representatives will be the guests of 
the Durbar, and at most of the places visited they will he 
elected honorary members of the local club or clubs during their 
stay. 

Ladies’ Field .—The Prince and Princess of Wales were 
almost constantly with the King and Queen during the few days 
prior to their start for India. As on the occasion of their trip to 
the Colonies, Their Royal Highnesses commended their children 
to the care of Their Majesties, and that the charge will be 
fully and devotedly carried out goes without question. The 
Prince and Princess had a magnificent send-off, and it was 
characteristie of Royal custom that, while the travellers drove 
tt) Victoria in an open carriage, the King and Queen, for once 
not the central figures, arrived at the station in a closed brougham. 
The Princess, who commenced her long journey in a dark blue 
costume, was evidently somewhat affected while the farewells 
w'ere being said, and Their Majesties also found the ordeal 
a little trying. Those on the platform included Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, Prince Francis and Prince Alexander of Teek, 
Lord and Lady Lansdowne, Count Albert Mensdorfi, Lord 
and Lady Bath, Lady Carvagh, Mr. and Mrs. Brodrick, and the 
uiemhers of the various Royal Households. Tire Royal children 
weirt to Sandringham on Saturday. The arrangements by 
which the Prince of Wales will keep in touch with the King 
during luB tour are very complete. Mr. Stanley Spencer has 
gone to India with one of his largest balloons for the use of the 


Prince, who is anxious to have a bird’s-eye view of some of 
the Eastern cities. 

Morning Post .—^The Prince and Princess of Wales spent 
to-day on board His Majesty’s despatch vessel Surprise^ 
which is moored off the Navy House, Port Said, In the 
afternoon their Royal Highnesses visited the cruisers Suffolk ’ 
and Lancaster, which are moored alongside the Surprise. 

In the evening the Prince and Princess went on board the 
cruiser Powerful, Vice-Admiral Sir W. H. Fawkes’s flagship, 
which arrived to-day on her way to the Australia Station. The 
Vice-Admiral gave a dinner in honour of 'Their Royal High¬ 
nesses, the captains of the escorting squadron, the Governor, 
the British Consul, the manager of lie Suez Canal, and several 
Anglo-Egyptian officials being asked to meet them. 

The Renown will enter the Canal to-morrow morning. She 
is due at Suez at midnight and will anchor in the roadstead 
till noon on Sunday, when she will proceed to Aden, escorted 
by the cruiser TerriMe. 

Rangoon Gazette ,—An iuteresting description of the forth¬ 
coming tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales through the 
Indian Empire appears in the October issue of the Empire Be~ 
mew. The writer is Mr. Arthur Sawyell, and he illustrates 
his description with a map showing the country to be traversed 
by the Heir-Apparent, while the journeying of the King on the 
occasion of his visit thirty years ago is also indicated. When 
their Royal Highnesses sail from Karachi on their homeward 
voyage in March they will have seen as much as could possibly 
he seen of the Indian Empire in the space of five months. Its 
army and fortified places, its seats of government and com¬ 
merce, its religious and historical monuments, its agricultural 
wealth and means of transport and commmiioation, mid its 
many nations, tribes, and kindreds will, as it were, have been 
passed in review before them. The Eoyal visitors will have 
travelled from the golden shores of Malabar to the dark and 
desofote hills of the far North-West; across the deserts of Raj- 
putana and down the rich valley of the Ganges; from the brown 
hills and pagoda-dotted plains of Burma to the rolling uplands 
of the Deccan. They will have seen the broad streets and modem 
buildings of Calcutta and the immemorial temples of holy 
Ehnares ; the palms of Madras and the pines of the Himalayas ; 
the Taj Mahal at Agra and the railway terminus at Howrah • 
The Dewan-I-Khas and the Circuit House which is being fitted 
up for their reception at Delhi.” 

Rangoon Gazette .—Extensive railway arrangements are 
being made by the Burma Railways in connection with the visit 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales and party to Mandalay. 
There ■will he three distinct trains run from Rangoon to 
Mandalay. 'The first, called the pilot train, vrill carry Press 
Correspondents, baggage, servants, and railway officials con¬ 
nected with the way and works of the line. The second train 
will be the Royal train, consisting of eight Royal carriages for 
the use of His Royal Highness and party, the tw^o saloons of 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, together with a kitchen 
tender, the saloon of the Agent of the railway and a couple of 
other carriages for attendants. The railway officials who will 
accompany the Royal train are the Agent, the 'Traffic Manager, 
the Locomotive Superintendent and the Consulting Engineer 
for Railways. The third train, which is really a supplementary 
train, will carry railway, military and civil officers, arid the 
rest of the baggage of the Royal party. The catering for the 
Royal train has been given by the Burma Railways to Messrs. 
Wutzler and Co., of Mussoorie, the catering of the pilot and sup¬ 
plementary trains being placed in the hands of Messrs, Arthur 
Barnes and Co. of this town. The Rangoon station will be pro¬ 
fusely decorated and illuminated. It is expected that 'Tlfoir 
Royal Highnesses will leave Rangoon at dusk and arrive at Man¬ 
dalay the following afternoon. The Mandalay station will 
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alpc be decorated. From Mandttlay the Roy?*! party will pro- 
ceed to Prome by river, and the same three trains will bring them 
down to Rangoon. ;jiway authori1ae8 aie also arranging 

to have shamianas ereou , jat the halting stations en, rxnUe, 
where refreshments will be served free to the public. 

‘ Times of lndia.~^Th.e following were the arrangements made 
for escorting the Prinoe and Princess of Wales through the 
Straits of Messina bn their way to India:— 

The Mediterranean Fleet, under Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford, consisting of the battleships Bulwark, Queen, Formid¬ 
able, ImplacaUe^ Venerable., Irresistible, Goliaih, Prince of Wales, 
and cruisers Leviathan, Venus, Sentinel, and 16 destroyers will 
leave Malta at 4 p.m., on Sunday, October 22, and meet the 
Renown at 10 B.m,, on Monday, October 23, oS Cape PeUaro. 
The big ships and the destroyers will be dressed with masthead 
flags and a Royal salute will be fired. Various evolutions wiU 
be performed, and at 7-40 p.m. the ships will illuminato with 
coloured lights. The fleet will part company with the Jtenoum 
on the evening of Monday, October 23, tmd proceed to Malta. 

It is notified that His Royal Highne^ the Prince of Wales 
will hold a lev/e at Government House, Calcutta, on Friday, 
December 2^h, cards to be sent to the office of the Mihtaiy 
Secretary to "the Viceroy not later than Wednesday, December 
20 th. 

Sardar Shrimantrao Ragunath, alias Balasaheb Patvardhan, 
the Chief of Kurundwad, arrived in Bombay yesterday morn¬ 
ing and was met by Mr. Abbas Ali Baig^, on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, at the Victoria Terminus. Ti^ Chief is staying at Walk- 
eshwar. ^ 

A programme of motoring trips for their-Royal Highnesses 
from J^mbay to Mahim ana Bandpra, ydth a longer one to 
Vehar or Thana, is teing arranged. On board Renown, 

there are ’ v hemig brought out for the 

Royal use, *'*«.« Ih»^rince and Princess 

and staff vnll be driven ih cars, the drivuig of which will be 
mtrusted to the Bombay Motor Car C<^ Ltd., whose i^iesenta- 
tive, Mr. Arthur Hoare, returned to Bombay by the S.S. 
McMavia- yesterday. - 

Seleotions w&ou Native Papees ptjbushed in Bbnoae p®b 

THE WEEK ENDING THE 28tH OCTOBBE 1905. 

Bengalee, '2S,rd October 1906 .—A correspondent writing to the 
Bengalee suggests that, if it is not too late, the Royal visit should 
be postponed, as the people of the proyince are plunged in too 
deep a soorrow to join in festivities. The Bengalis regard their 
Sovereign as an incarnation of the Deity and» they welcome 
him as such, but their demeanour towards him must* on this 
occasion, of necessity be silent apd . solemn and devoid of 
pOmp and grandeur. 

The Bengalee is not insensible to the advantages which 
are likely to accrae from the-‘‘heir to the Throne meeting his 
future subjects face to face,” but will there be any chance of 
this, considering that the Prince will be surround^ by an 
impenetrable phalanx of officials? If, however, His Royal High¬ 
ness gets an opportunity of seeing his futum subjects, he will 
realise the truth of Sir Frederick Tretps’s observation that an , 
Indian never smiles. The reason need not be asked. In Ben- . 
gal he vriil find them weeping. ' 

SbiaEcttons ekom Native. Papbbs Piibiished in the Bombay 
Pbesidenoy we the week bndeno 28th Octobee 1906. 

Kaiser-i-Hind, 22»d Octofter 1906.—The entire population 
of Bombay is eager to take part in ..the festivities and 
rejoicings attending the visit of Their Royal Highnesses, 
am thousands of people from iho mofussil are expected 
to pour into tho city on the occasion.,/ Qhe notifioation, 
however, which has been issued by GdVjertmient rega.rding 


the holidays to be observed in honour of the Royal visit, 
will come as a damper upon the public enthusiasm 
over the event. Only the 9th November has been'declared 
a close holidayunder the Negotiable Instruments Act, while 
ths 11th and 13th November have been declared to be 
holidays subject to arrangements being made for urgent w&rk’ 
under the new holiday regulations. The result of this arrange¬ 
ment will be that banks will remain open on all the days of the 
Royal visit except the 9th November, and private offices wilP' 
in nil likelihood follow suit. The arrangement seems to have* 
iMjen made out of r^ard for the convenience- of the commercial 
class, but it will press hard upon employes in private firms. We 
would suggest, therefore, that all the three days should be 
declared to be public holidays under the Negotiable Instruments 
Act. Further, the 14th November, the day on which the city 

will be illuminated, should also be declared a public holiday. 
The Bombay Government, we cannot help saying, have acted 
illiberally in the matter of granting holidays on the forthcom¬ 
ing occasion. It may be noted that during the Royal visit of 
1875 an entire week was observed as a public holiday. When 
lakhs of rupees are spent upon organising festivities, it is meet 
that the public should be given adequate facilities for par¬ 
ticipating in them. 

Sanj Vartarmn, 25fh October, Kaiser-i-Hind, 29fft October, 
Ahhbar-i-Soudagar, 25th October ,—^Tho slight alteration made 
by Government in the time of landing of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales is a welcome 
change, but it does not go far enough. Under the 
present arrangements Their Royal Highnesses will leave the 
bandar at 6 p.m., i.e,, only half an hour earlier than originally 
contemplated. Now according to the current year’s almanac 
the sun will set on the 9th November at 5-37 p.m. In view 
of the circuitous route by which Their Royal Highnesses 
will drive through the native town, it is certain that they will 
not be able to complete their journey to Government 
House before it is dark. Even an ordinary carriage starting 
from Apollo Bandar and driving at full speed along 
the Royal route would take more than one hour to reach 
Government House. The time taken by the Royal cortege 
will necessarily be greater still. In fact it is certain that it will 
grow quite dark by the time the Royal procession reaches the 
J. ^J. Hospital. The spectators assembled in thousands at Grant 
Road, Chowpati and Walkeshwar Road will not consequently 
have an opportunity of seeing the august visitors by day¬ 
light. Besides, the statement made in the Press Note that 
Their Royal Highnesses will probably leave the bandar by 
6 p.m., is apt to give rise to a good deal of speculation. Why 
should the arrangements be left in a state of susiiense and uncer¬ 
tainty? The Hon. the Chief Secretary considers that 30. to-45 
minutes ^11 be suffi-oient for going through the formalities at 
the bandar. We think this estimate is much below the mark. 
We beg to suggest that with a view to obviate all difiSculties 
in this connection the time of departure from tl^e bandar be 
fixed at 4-30 p.m- punctually. The heat of the sun is very 
mild between 4 and S p.m. in November, and the Royal visitors 
are not likely to suffer any inconvenience on this score. As 
regards the wooden stands that have been erected for children 
along the line of the Royal route, we are very glad to note that 
their strength and stability have been satisfactorily tested by 
the Children’s Entertainment Committee. But no adequate 
-arrangements seem to have been fiiade for sending so many 
children * to their homes safely through the surging crowds' 
after the Royal procession has pastod. We would suggest that 
the services of e'' few polioemeh bo requisitioned to escort the 
children bMk''to their homes. The police will have a number 
of duties argued fo them on the occasion, and the protection 
of the Rohbol children should !:» one of them. It is said that in 







view of the belated hour of the Prince’s landing aad the 
crowds of spectators that are expected to throng along the 
Koyal route, the authorities of several schools have refused to 
undertake the responsibility for the safe conduct of the chil¬ 
dren back to their homes. If this rumour be true, wo cannot 
too strongly condemn the decision which the schoohmasters 
have come to. They should not shirk their responsibility, 
although it is meet that they should share it with the police. 
We trust that the arrangements made in this connection will be 
published betimes so as to set at rest the anxiety of the parents 
regarding the safety of their children. [The Kaiser-i-Hind 
writes-The Press Note says that Their Royal Highnesses will 
land at the bandar at 4-16 p.m., but it is not clear whether 
the hour is stated according to standard or local time. It is 
generally conjectured that local time is mentioned in the Note. 
If so, we think it would be past 6 o’clock and quite dark by the 
time the Royal certage reaches Chowpati. The complaints of 
the public on this score will be obviated if Government announce 
that the hour of landing mentioned in the Press Note should 
be understood to he according to standard time. The AkhAdr- 
uSovdagar, on the other hand, expresses unqualified approval 
of the change in the time of lan^ng of Their Royal Highnesses.] 
Gujarati Jain, 22nd, October ,—The Gw/oraf strongly condemns 
the alleged extravagant expenditure proposed to he incurred 
by Government and the Native Chiefs on the reception of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and- Princess of Wales. It thinks 
that these costly demonstrations will create a false impression 
in the minds of the august visitors about the wealth, prosperity 
and contentment of the Indian people. It deplores the intention 
of the Government of India not to reduce the salt tax iu honour 
of the Royal visit, and points out that it is inconsistent to hold 
celebrations, on the one hand, in honour of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses on a scale of Oriental magnificence, and to refuse, on the 
other hand, to follow the Oriental custom of announcing a 
substantial boon to the people on such an auspicious occasion. 
The Jain protests against the large sums which the Kathiawar 
Chiefs intend to spend on the occasion of the forthcoming 
Royal visit. It suggests to the Agent to the Governor, Kathia¬ 
war, to place a check on the extravagance of the Chiefs in view 
of the threatened distress in the province, 

Kcsari, 2Ath October ,—It was stated in our Bombay correspon¬ 
dent’s letter published in the last issue that Sir Bhalchandra and 
others were inducing those house-owners whose houses face the 
public road tlirough which the Prince of Wales is to drive in 
Bombay to observe the day of the Prince’s arrival as a gala day. 
Sir Bhalchandra and his followers seem to have become angry 
with our correspondent for his having communicated the above 
nows to ns. We think their whole action in this matter is utterly 
foolish. We know that 16 Ward Committees have been appoint¬ 
ed in Bombay to induce the landlords to decorate and Ulnmi- 
nate their premises, and that Sir Bhalchandra is the Chairman 
of the Girgaum Committee. It is meet that the Prince should be 
publicly welcomed by our leaders in Bombay, but we see no 
reason why private landlords should decorate or illuminate 
their houses. It is the duty of our leaders not to carry the mani¬ 
festation of loyalty to an extravagant excess. To ask every 
householder to decorate his premises is to be guilty of sheer 
meddlesomeness. If the householders incur any expense on 
such decorations, they will recoup themselves by taxing their 
tenants. Thus ultimately the burden will fall upon the shoulders 
of the poor. Rich men are at liberty to spend any amount of 
money they like in manifesting their loyalty, but to try to induce 
every householder to do the same is utter nonsense. If the people 
are to observe the day of the Prince’s arrival as a gala day, let 
our rich leaders supply them with the necessary funds. 

Jarn-e Jamshed 2!tli October .—Preparations are in full swing 
for the reception of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 


of Wales..... Conskioring what the Press will have to do to keep 
the public well informed from day to day, of the movements of the 
Royal visitors, it would not be asking too much if we requested the 
authorities to adopt such special measures as may be deemed 
advisable to facilitate the work of representatives of newspapers,. 
Already the Imperial and Local . Governments have made cer¬ 
tain special arrangements toward this end, but the facilities 
that have been promised will not suffice. In this city itself we 
doubt if the newspaper representatives will, in the crowd and 
rush, find easy access to the big cei'emonial gatherings and 
tamUshas, and obtain sufficient assistance for fully and correctly 
describing the many events and functions in honour of Their 
Royal Highnesses. In order that they might be enabled to do 
their work satisfactorily and well, we would request our obliging 
Pohoe Commissioner, Mr. Gell, to issue special “ badges ” to the 
representatives of the Press, as was done on the occasion of 
the Delhi Durbar. These badges proved of immense value to 
the newspaper reporters and others in the work that fell to their 

lot on the occasion....If such badges were presented to the 

various newspapers in numbers proportionate to their influence 
and importance, and if orders were issued that the bearers thereof 
should have every facility put in their way for freely moving about 
and obtaining information, it will bo deem^ not 8nly an obliga¬ 
tion on the newspapers but on the public as a whole. Neither 
Mr. Gell nor the Reception Committee could reasonably object 
to such special facilities being put in the way of the representa¬ 
tives of more respectable section of the Press, both Anglo- 
Indian and native. No apprehensions need be entertained of these 
badges being misused or the special facilities put in the way of the 
Press being abused by any one. We should in siddition to this 
appeal to the Honourable Mr. Edgerley, Mr. Gell and the Re¬ 
ception Committee request the authorities to put on the Editors’ 
Table, day after day during the season, such information as 
is likely to be of use and interest to the public. This will be 
found not only useful by the Press, but vrill tend* to save tho 
officials entrusted with the arrangements the worry and trouble 
of providing sejiarate information to inquisitive reporters on 
various heads.Anyway we look forward to suf¬ 

ficiently elaborate measures being taken by* the Govempaent 
and the Reception Committee for assisting tho representatives 
of the Press in their arduous and trying labours during the Royal 
visit. 

Jdm-e-JamsJied, Sanj Vartanian, 21th October .—We nnderstend 
from a reliable source that several well-known Parsi 
gentlemen, who ordinarily wear European dress, have 
sent written protests to His Excellency the Governor’s 
A.-D,-C. against their being compelled to wear a Parsi puggree 
or fenta on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’ lev6e. They 
urge that they would cut a very ridioulons figure at the lev^ if 
they are compelled to wear a puggree with European evening 
dress. One of the protestants, who is a graduate, writes as foRows 
to the A,-D. -C.: “ I have got with me neither a Parsi puggree nor 
a Parsi dagla, as for years past I have been wearing European 
dress. It would be a real hardship to me if 1 were oompeUM to 
wear a puggree with evening dress ; and so far as I know this 
new-fangled role has created dissatisfaction among many of my 
Parsi brethren who habitually wear European icess.” If the 
rule is to be strictly enforced, I would request you to place 
this letter before His Excellency the Governor. Certainly I 
would not care to make iDoyself the laughing-stock of the 
gentlemen assembled at the lev6e by appearing in tho Indi- 
crons combination of evening dress with a native pt^gree. 
The Sdnj Vartamdn requests the authorities to pay no hc^ to 
the above protest. It saysThe position taken up by the pro¬ 
testants is quite untenable. So long as these gentieinen do'tiot 
object to being recognised as Parsis, where is the harm if they 
put on their national dress? We know of many respectable 
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Parsi gentlemeii who ordinaiily wear Etiitipean drt^iia, but who 
d<y iiot disdain to cast it off for a time and to appear in native 
dress on solemn occasions, either of rejojeing'brinouming. If the 
idea of wearing a native puggree is repugnant to any Parsi 
gentlemen, they had better keep themselves away from the 
lexit altogether rather than masquerade at the function in n 
dress which is not their own. Even the Prince himself will 
desire to see native gentlemen attired in their national dress 
and^ot disguised in European costume. 

Kaniha Gazette, Deski MUra, Prakdak.-^’Daid MM 
Kdntha Gazette, al<mg with two or three other Gujarati 
weeklies^ makes strong comments on the alleged intention 
of Government io dispense with the firing of salutes in honour 
ol^ative Chiefs during the forlheoming Royal visit. It says• 
We cannot underetand what has led the authorities to lower 
the dignity df Native Chiefs by refusing to accord to them the 
honours due to thmr high position on .such an important State 
ocgasiOn. If there^is any truth in the i-umoar, it means that toe 
re-sponsible officers of Government are bent upon humiliating 
and riding rohgh-shodover the feelings of these Chiefs. We hope, 
however, that this defect in the arrangements will be set right 
before it is too late. 

C; 

Seubchons seom Nattve Newspapbes published ik the 
PU iTJAB FOR IHK WEBK*B«DIEO THE 28tH OCTOBBB 1905, 

./^e Sett Dhttram Parcharttk (Jullundpr), of the 2Qto 
October 1906, remarks that the Maharajas of Gwalior and 
Benares have decided to parade elephmt processions on toe 
occasion of the coming Royal visit. The Editor is of opinion 
toaC side by side with pageantry like the aboy©-- a procession 
comprising the crores of starving, naked and homeless natives, 
whom famines have driven out of their birthplaces and 
compelled to live by begging, should also be paraded so as 
to show His Royad Highness the seamy side of India. 

The (Amritsar), of the 23rd Oct. 1905, remarks that 

toe well-wishers of the country ivill be sorry to ieam that the 
rumour regarding duty on salt being abolished altogether in 
honour of toe Prince of Wales’ visit to India is wholly un¬ 
founded. 

Sia.BCTION8 PEOM NaTIVB NhWSPAPBES PUBLISHED IN THE 

Unctbd Provinces POE the week ending the 28th 

October 1906. 

Muhammad Nnr Khan, ex-risaldar, a Mut'my veteran, 
writing in toe Agra Akkbar (Agra), of to©.2l8t October, suggests 
that just as Lord Corzon honoured Indian Mutiny veterans by 
giving them seats in toe CoronEMon Darbar at Delhi, so the 
Government would do well to honour them again by inviting 
them to pay their lespepts to His Royal Highness too Prince of 
Wales either at the Inhere or Agra(«tc)' Darbar. The veterans 
should further lie honoured by grant of medals and exemption 
from toe operation of toe Arms Act in commemoration of I& 
Highness’ visit, and the officers among them allowed seats in 
law courts, and given toe title of captains. Should these sug¬ 
gestions be adopted, it would greatly stimulate the devotion of 
Indian soltoers and induce people to readily enlist in the army, 
and the task of recruiting officers will be greatly facilitated in 
future. 

The Indian Peofk (Allahabad), of the 26to October, says :-r- 
There can b© only one opinion as to the idea in Ducknow to 
commemorate the visit of the Prince of Wales to that city by 
toe establishment of a Medical College, and we are very much 
gratified that the scheme has the cordial approval of His Honour 
too Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces. In addressing the 
inflcimtial deputation that waited upon liim in connection with 
his scheme, the Lieutenant-Goyemor gave an interesting ^d 
succinct account of the previous attempts to found a Medical 


College for these Frovinoes, and how the miinificent offer of 
the late Maharaja of Vizianagram, who belonged to another 
Presidency, could not he accepted by toe Local Government of 
those days on account of the refusal of toe Government of India 
to support the scheme financially. As Sir Jamas La Touche 
pointed out, history is now repeating itself, and the idea which 
could not be can-ied out in 1870 has a much better chance of 
fruition in 1906. We particulaily wish to commend to our 
readers toe following words of the Lieutenant-Govempr 
“ I wish to put aside any project which might be considered 
a fad of my own or a fad of any other individuaJL In giving pre¬ 
cedence to reforms I wish to select those which are desired by, 
and are certain of the commendation and support of toe people 
at large. Such projects alone are likely to succeed, and l am 
ready to do all in my power to push them on. Now toe institution 
of a Medical College is to my mind a project of this kind.” If 
our ruleis would follow these principles in the introduotion of 
reforms, there would be greater sjmipatoy between the 
Government and toe people, nor should Lord Curzon be leaving 
the legacy of a discontented India to his successor. ’Phe sub¬ 
scriptions promised to the proposed Lucknow Medical CoUeg^e are 
an indication of earnestness of purpose, and we hope the Nawab 
of Rampur and other magnates will follow the munificent 
example of the Maharaja of Balrampur. The College, it is need¬ 
less to add, will be neither denominational nor sectional. 

Observer.—i mi bound to confess that what is known as toe 
“ swadeshi ” movement has been occupying the thoughts of most 
people in India this week, to the exclusion of other topics. 
Hitherto it has been considered that the movement was practi¬ 
cally confined to Bengal. That is no longer the case. It has 
reached Madras, and it has reached Western India. It is being 
vigorously propagated at Ahmedabad and m other districts of 
Gnjerat, and in the Deooan. I was talking yesterday to an 
experienced official from a great district of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, which lies rather off the main routes. He told me tliat in 
the principal town in his charge they woke up one morning 
recently to find the walls covered with inflammatory “swadeshi ’ 
placards. Meetings in support of the movement had been held 
even in remote townships far from the railway. Widespread 
under-currents are quietly at work, and toe symptoms manifest^ 
are a striking and not altogether reassuring indication of toe 
way in which movements of the kind can be suddenly organised 
in India. In Calcutta toe unrest continues, and the boycott of 
English goods is being strenuously maintained. There have been 
one or two active ffisturbances. A number of students and 
olerks recently assaulted an inspector of the Calcutta police, 
Seventeen of them were arre-^ted, but they were privately 
admonished and discharged. Last Saturday a small riot ocomrr^ 
in Calcutta between some shopkeepers and some '‘swadeshi 
stalwarts. A man asked for a piece of Indian-made cloth, and 
was sold Manchester cloth instead. His subsequent expostula- 
tions produced a purely native free fight, in which many 

were injured. . 

I do not wish to minimise the situation, but at toe same time 
would counsel calmness and firmness, above all calmness, '.rhe 
first duty incumbent upon the British in India is to keep their 
heads. The “swadeshi” movement is not new. It had for its 
original object the encouragement of indigenous industries, 
and received toe support of the Anglo-Indian Press. When toe 
partition of Bengal was announced prominent Bengalis seized 
hold of the movement and copied the Chinese by declaring a 
boycott of English goods. Professional agitators in other parts 
of the country Vpere communicated vdth, and the movement was 
energetically extended until it has reached its present dimensions. 
Practically, however, the active boycott is confined to Bengal, 
and elsewhere the propaganda is limited to frothy talk; vvhile 
so far the great city of Bombay has not been affected at all.. 










Now it has to be remembered that the partition of Bengal is j 
really a wise and prudent treasure, which protebly inflicts no j 
injuatioe upon a single human being. It has raised certain im¬ 
portant issues, such as that of jurisdiction, which are still unsettled, 
but it does not really affect the daily life of a single person 
who is protesting against it. But the agile-mind^ Bengalis 
saw in the scheme an opportunity for promoting their sentiment 
of “nationalism,” and they seized it with alacrity. Even if the 
partition was ten thousand times a mistake it would have to ^ 
'Carried through now s hut it is not a mistake. M^y own belief 
is that the “swadeshi” movement in its present exaggerated 
form will have collapsed a month hence. It is economically 
unsound, alike for merchants and consumers. The boycott is 
condemned by most moderate natives and by a large section of 
the native Press. 

Meanwhile, Bombay has had its own share of excitement, 
though of a milder kind. The movement in favour of shorter 
hours in the textile mills produced a slight disturbance last Sun¬ 
day. The hands from a number of mills which had commenced 
to close at sundown attacked a mill wliich was oontinuiug to 
work by the electric hght. Some vdndows were broken, the 
records in a time-keeper’s hut were destroyed, and a few police¬ 
men were assaulted; but the timely intervention of Mr. Gell, the 
Commissioner of Police, who promptly arrived on the scene with 
a strong force, prevented serious trouble. The offending mill 
ceased work, and there has been no recurrence of disorder. 
By Thursday practically every mill was working twelve hours 
instead of the fourteen or fifteen hours which had hitherto 
prevailed. This great and human reform has really been 
accomplished in a month, and with very little friction. The 
Millowners’ Association mCt yesterday, and fonnally endoi^ 
the continuance of the twelve hours day for a limited period, 
while declining to bind itself permanently to observe a limitation 
confined to Bombay only. The Bombay millowners say, with 
some reason, that if they adopt a self-denying ordinance those 
Tviilla in the interior which are working for an iniquitous num- 
!ber of hours should be compelled to follow suit. The jute mills 
on the Hooghly are believed to be working for fifteen hours 
daily, though the “ swadeshi ” patriots of Calcutta are silent 
about it. Nevertheless, it is hoped that similar voluntary move¬ 
ments may be carried through in other centres and that the 
hours of adult labour may be reasonably restricted throughout 
India without recourse to legislation. 

Despite these alarms, the preparations for the visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales am being steadily pushed forward, 

■ and it is fully expected that by the time the Royal visitors 
arrive the country will have resumed its noimal conditions. 
India, lie it remembered, is a place where excitement and unrest 
grows and spreads very slowly at first, then suddenly blazes 
forth, then as rapidly subsides. In a few weeks the arrival of 
the Royalties will be absorbing public attention, to the exclu¬ 
sion of all other considerations. One curious and significant 
expectation which is being widely expressed is that during his 
wisit the Prince may declare some great boon which the King'* 
Emperor has resolv^ to confer upon his Indian peoples to mark 
his sense of the importance of the occasion. The natives of 
India always look for some mark of special favour from their 
rulers in honour of great events. In this instance the hope has 
taken the form of lookiug for a wholesale re mi ssion of the salt 
tax; and the Government have found it necessary to issue a 
formal announcement thdt the tax will not'he abolished. As a 
matter of fact, the reductions in the salt tax already made have 
appmoiably lowered the prices paid by the poor for that com¬ 
modity, Another rather odd announcement which apiieared 
yesterday was that tliroughout the visit the Sabbath would be? 
strictly observed. The Prince will not shoot on Sundays, and, 
says the ofiScial notice quaintly, “when travelling on that day 


is necessary arrangements will be made for morning or evmiing 
service.” As a class, Englishmen in India are not conspicupusly 
devout, and the intimation is being regarded as rather in the 
nature of an admonition. 

at 

30th Oct. 1905. 

Pioneer.'—It is notified that his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales will hold a ievee at Government House, Calcutta, on 
Friday, the 29th December next, cards to be sent to the, ofijee 
of the Military Secretary to the Viceroy not later than Wed¬ 
nesday, the 20th Decemlier. The Earl and Countess of Minto 
will hold a Drawing Room at Government House, Calcutta, on 
Tuesday, the 19th December, cards to be sent iu by the 11th 
December. 

Pimeer.—It is expected that one of the most imposing 
ceremonies to take place here during the Royal visit will be the 
presentation of a new standard to the 6th Dragoon Guards 
(Carabineers). Tlie regiment is rehearsing the ceremonial of 
bidding farewell to the old standard and receiving the new one. 

Pioneer,—Two Hindu twins (girls) are being exWbited in 
Poona. They fixe to be taken to Bombay for Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales to see theim TOiey 
are joined at the back, with their faces in opposite directions. 
They have separate legs and feet, and when one goes forward, 
the other drags behind. 

Standard.-^smmii, which Lord Curzon is visiting in order to 
invest Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh with the fuller powers conferred 
on him, is the capital and head-quarters of the Government of 
Jammu and Kashmir, though the Court occasionally goes to 
Siinagar to avoid the heat. The Maharaja succeeded his father 
in 1885; but then, and for some time afterwards, he was rather 
under a cloud. The country was misgoverned, there were stories 
of intrigues with Russia, and the Maharaja was very much under 
the influence of an astrologer. Four years after his acoeasion, 
the administration of the State was placed in thd hands of a 
council, the leading member of wluch was his brother. Sir Axuar 
Sing h, who has done much to deliver Kashmir from the reproach 
of being the worst ruled feudatory of the Indian Empire. The 
Maharaja was subsequently allowed to assume the presidency 
.:)f the council, and of late years he has shown himself so amen¬ 
able to the advice of the British Resident that he has now 
been restored to his former authority, the council lieing 
abolished. Last year his principal wife gave birth to a son, an 
event which seemed likely to deprive ^ja Sir Amar Siugh— 
a far more capable man than the Maharaja—of his chance of 
succeeding to the gadi. But the child died a few months ago, 
from an accident, it was reported, though darker rumours 
were current, and Sir Amar Singh is again heir-presumptive. 
He has a son hying, the little boy who was one of the Viceroy’s 
pages at the Chapter of Orders in the Palace at Delhi during 
the Coronation Durbar week. His Majesty the King when Prince 
of Wales visited Jammu. The late Maharaja Ranbir Sin^i 
had built a palace for his reception on the summit of the ridge 
overlooking the city; but the walls shook in such an alaiming 
fasliion when the salutes were fired that His Royal Highness 
preferred the safety of his tents. The Prince and Princess of Wales* 
who visit Jammu in December, will probably stay at Satwari, 
three miles from the capital, which is more picturesque than 
healthy. At Jammu the King saw a polo match played by 
wiry horsemen fiom Baltistan, a devil dance by Lamas from 
Tibet, and an illumination of the city; and the same, with other 
distractions, will, no doubt, be provided for Their Royal 
Highnesses. 

Times . — The official account of the tour in India of their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales will be written 
by Sir Walter Lawrence, k.c.I.b., chief of the Prince's stafi'. The 
work will contain the only authoritative record of this memorable 






joarney through the Indian Empire, whife tfa© various territories 
visited will suggest a compreheimive survey of their condition 
and a discussion of many impOTtant preWems connected with 
their Government and administration, for which Sir Walter 
lawrence’s long experience of Indian affairs has eminently 
fitted him. It will be published in two illustrated volumes by 
Mr. Edward Arnold, 41 and 43, Maddox-street, Ixmdon, publisher 
to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council, as 
soon as possible after the conolusiop of the Royal tour. 

Times of India .—A stranger coming into Bombay just now 
might almost be excused for asking if the city expected a severe 
shock of earthquake. Most of the larger Inildings are bung with 
dozens of ropes, which stretch frcm4heit topmost ridges to the 
ground some distance away from the walis, and others are sur¬ 
rounded with networks of scaffolding, while at every open space 
workmen are to be seen busily engaged in the erection of camps 
and temporary buildings. Bombay is indeed full of preparation ; 
lookiiig forward to the day now but little more than a week dis..’ 
ant, when Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales arrive. For the gateway of India is determined that 
the first loyal welcome to Their Royal Highnesses when they 
set foot on Indian soil shall be a worthy foretasto of the de- 
menstrations that await them throughout the Empire. 

The systematic way in wliich the arrangement^ are being 
gradually carried to ccmpletien promises well for their final 
success. The Decpiations and Illuminations Committee have ^ 
been whipping up every frontage holder along the routes of the 
Royal precessions and that selected for the illuminations, and 
it is hoped that when Their Royal Highnesses drive through 
the streets there will not be a^blank space on either hand * 
throughout their progress. Tho aim of the Committee is to have 
every window and verandah »well filled -^th spectators, and 
there ought not to be much difficulty in securing that; it is most 
likely that tl^e roofs will he crpwdjed' as w'ell, while the low', 
long stands that are being put up will make sure of a very 
lively throng wherever there is an open space available. These 
stands, which look rather unbeautiful by the streej; side for the 
present, are each several hundred feet in length, and when they 
are crowded with school-children ip their holiday outfit they , 
will present some of the prettiest sights along the way of the 
procr^ion. * 

TheiQ fe'W' cities which lend themselves more readily 
to tfie art of decoration than HcmiMiy. In the Fort the large 
open spaces in the streets, and in the native town the narrow 
twisting roads with their high hotises, are equally effective 
in showing off any display that^majtbe made, particularly as 
regards illuminations. Lord-lAmington on a recent occasion re- 
feired to the exceedingly pleasing impression that was created 
in his own mind when he first landed in Bombay and saw 
the streets of the Native town hung with briDiant draperies and 
coloured stuffs in his honour. There are signs that a great display 
of decoratitms will be made for the Prince and his Consort. 
Tho illuminations hid fair to exceed anything that has yet been 
seen in Bombay and will be on. a most gorgeous scale. It would 
be an amusing pastime for an off-day to calculate how mwy 
million butties will be glimmering on the grand illumination 
night, the night on wrhich the Prince Ieav<». Fifteen miles of 
streets are to be illuminated, and on the Government buildings 
alone which are being decorated by the Public Works 
ment, well over a lakh of small lights will be utilised. This 
includes the University Buildings, and with them the ?ajabai 
Tower, which wiU be lighted up to. the very top and will pro¬ 
bably be one of the prettiest “ pieces ” in Bombay. 

No ene will have more setijp© for carrying otit some exqui¬ 
sitely pretty pieces of lighting than the Municipality, to wton 
bfdongsome of the J^t points of vantage in t^e city. The 
Municipal Building itself has a splendid front fof illuminations, 


and for weeks already workmen have been engaged there. 
The Wellington Fountain and Floral Fountain, the statue of 
the late Queen-Empress, the Back Bayslope of Mala bar Hill, and 
other favourable spots have ail been included in the lighting 
scheme worked out by the Municipal Executive Engineer. At the 
fountains combined light and water effects will be the order of the 
day, the Queen Victoria statue will be brilliantly illuminated by 
reflected lights, none of the lights themselves being visible; and 
the slope of Malabar Hill will be in a constant blaze of coloured 
fires. Besides these the Municipality will illuminate the Crawford ‘ 
Market and various fire stations and police chowkies, the four 
railway bridges which occur in the line of route, and from end to 
end of the bridge, and so on. The Victoria Terminus will be a 
magnificently illuminated pile of buildings, numberless butties 
outlining its architectural features ; wMe a loyal inscription 
which is a play upon the initial letters G. I. P. is being placed in 
the space over the grand entrance. Experiments have been 
carried out in many parts of the town with , small patches of 
illuminaticns, and judging by these gh'mpses some handsome 
effects will be seen. 

At the People’s Fair, which is being got ready on the Es¬ 
planade Maidan, it is estimated that amusement will be found for 
some 10,000 people nightly. The fair has been laid out under the 
direction of Khan Bahadur H. C. Murzban, who is a past master 
in a task of this kind; and, by-the-way, he must be especially 
interested in his occupation from having assisted in the cere¬ 
monies attendant upon the Indian visit of the present King- 
Emperor, as Prince of Wales, thirty years ago. About half the 
maidan has been utilised and rows of booths, which will be 
occupied by native shopkeepers, stretch from end to end of the 
fair. The side bordered by the Esplanade road is taken up by 
an enormous switchback, nearly quarter of a mile long; elsewhere 
there is a laughing gallery, with looking glasses which reflect 
distorted pictures, after the model which was such a great success 
at the Exhibition in Bombay last Ghristmas; a shooting gaUeiy, 
maze, magic art booth and native theatre are among the side 
shows and refreshment booths for different classes of people 
will be opened. Last but not least, arrangements have been 
made for some excellent music, the bands of the 10th Hussars, 
Royal Scots, Connaught Rangers and 12l8t Koneers all having 
bem engaged to play on different evenings. The fair will be 
informally opened by the Prince and Princess driving through 
it on the 10th November, and wiU remain open for ten nights, 
tho Motor Carnival which has been arranged taking place on 
the last evening. Owing to the inability of the Electrio Light and 
Gas Companies to supply current or gas for the fair the committee 
have erected their own electric light plant, and the chief light of 
the fair will he a grand centre piece consisting of a water fountain 
lighted up with coloured electric lights and having in the middle 
above the water a revolving figure of an Indian woman holding 
a. scroll in her hands with the words; “ The sun never sets on 
the British Empire.” 

Across the Harbour preparations are being made for the 
Prince and Princess to pay an informal visit to the famous cave 
temples of Elephanta. The short trip over the water will be 
made in the Port Trust’s tug Hose and the start will be made 
from the harbour wall at Prince’s Dock, a point of departure 
chosen in preference to the Apollo Bunder because the tide will 
be too low for the Hose to come up to the latter place. On 
approaching the island the Royal paefy will be taken to the 
right of it, the south-eastern side, instead of to the left, and 
the landing will be made at a spot across the island directly 
opposite to the familiar stepping stones which have to be nego¬ 
tiated by the ordinary excursionist, and which it is interesting 
to note are the remains of a rough pier that was built for the 
last Prince of Wales* visit. Barges have already been taken out 
to the island for a short pontoon pier to serve as a landing 











stage, and the Royal visitors will cross the island to the caves 
by the new military road, ponies and a rickshaw or two being 
ready for them on their arrival. After seeing the caves their 
Boyal Highnesses will probably have tea, and the island will 
be quitted from the same side by which it was approached. 
As the trip will be made towards the end of the afternoon, it 
will be dark when the party returns, and it is hoped that on 
their way back the Prince and Princess will have a view of the 
whole of the shipping in the Port illuminated. Presumably the 
ships of the Royal Navy and the R. I. M. will be fully lighted 
up; it is believed that the P. and O. ships are also going to 
illuminate and'bther shipping agents will doubtless not be behind 
in their loyalty. 

There are signs of elaborate preparations being made for the 
ceremonial functions in which the Prince is to take part. For the 
reception ceremony at the Apollo Bunder the skeleton of an 
extensive shamiana is already in evidence, and an ornamental 
archway through which tlieir Royal Highnesses will drive out 
into the city has been handed over to the painters for some days, 
while preparations are going forward for the dais in front of the 
Yacht Club Chambers where the Corporation addresses will be 
presented. Similarly, a huge platform is being put up and other 
details got ready on the Crescent site for the laying of the 
foundation stone of the new Museum ; and work in connection 
with the new road of the Improvement Trlist whioh the Prince 
is to declare open is also being pushed on. 

The two most notable fonctions in whioh the Prince will 
•take part in Bombay are those attending the laying of the foun¬ 
dation stones of the New Dock and the Museum ; the first-named 
esp^ially will be a very striking ceremony, for the Port 
- Trustees are making arrangements for some 7,000 people 
to witness the proceedings. Five thousand of their number 
will be their own employes of all classes. To accommodate this 
email army of spectators an amphitheatre about a quarter of 
a mile in circumference has been formed on the site of the new 
dock, the sb’des sloping away in shallow terraces from the spot 
where the Prince will stand. The actual stonelaying wiU be rather 
a curious ceremony of its kind inasmuch as the stone will be 
at the bottom of a large pit 32 feet deep, the surrounding ground 
not having yet been cleared away. The sinking of the pit is still 
in progress, and gangs of coolies are working hard at it day and 
night chanting as usual as lustily as a village choir. 

On Saturday afternoon His Excellency the Cfovernor paid a 
return visit to his Highness Sh^i Jasvantsinghji Vibhaji, the Jam 
Saheb of Nawanagar at his temporary residence at. Mazagon, 
Bombay. A deputation consisting of Mr. Merwanji Pestonji 
Dewan of Nawangar, Sodha Shri Kesarisinghji Commandant 
Eamsinghji of the Nawanagar Imperial Lancers, and Mr. Shiv- 
lal P. Gosalia, Prant Vakil, proceeded from the Maharaja’s 
bungalow to Government House, Malabar Point, to escort his 
Excellency. Shortly afterwards Lord Lamington, who was 
accompanied by the Hon. Mr. S. W, Edgerley, Chief Secretary to 
the Government, Colonel Richard Owen, Military Secretary, Mr. 
J. H. Du Boulay, Private Secretary, Captain E. H. Bayford, 
A.-D.-C., Mr, Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, Oriental Translator to Gov- 
erament, and Risaldor Bahadur Sheik Abdul Hamid, Native 
A.-D.-C., started from Government House in a carriage drawn 
by four horses, and escorted by his body guard. On arriving 
at the bungalow a guard of honour presented arms. As His 
ExoeUenoy alighted from the carriage he was received by the 
Jam Saheb on ^e steps bf the bungalow and conducted to the 
diwankhan^ where several officials of the Nawanagar State 
mcludmg Kumar Shri Mehurubha Saheb, A-D.-C. to the 

*5“ Revitna, Medical Officer, Jadeja 

Shn Mansmghji, Private Secretary, and Mr. Nanabhoy A. 
P^ekh wme present. After ten minutes’ conversation a presen¬ 
tation of flowers and pa,n and attar was made to His Excellency 


and party, and the visit cams to a close. The usual salutes of 
guns were given on the arrival and departure of His Excellency. 

His Excellency the Governor also paid a return visit to His 
Highness the Raja Saheb of Rajpipla State. A deputation 
consisting of Dr. Patel and Messrs. Harmukhram, Bapurao and 
Nariman, waited npon His Excellency to escort His Excellency to 
His Highness’s bungalow. His ExceUenoy was attended as in the 
case of the last-mentioned visit and was met as he alighted from 
his carriage by His Highness, who conducted him to a seat on 
his right hand in the dinner hall. The Chief Secretary and the 
personal staff of His Excellency and the Oriental Translator 
were seated to the right of his Exceilenoy. His Highness himself 
gave attar, flowers and pan to the Governor and to the 
Chief Secretary to Government in the Political Department; 
and Kumar Digvijayasinhji, heir-apparent of Rajpipla, gave 
attar, etc., to the officers present with His Excellency. The 
ceremonies attending His Excellency’s arrival were repeated at 
his depai’ture, a deputation sent by His Highness aooompanyiag 
His Excellency back to Government House. The bungalow 
occupied by the Rajah of Rajpipla during hiS stay in Bombay, is 
richly furnished and has a reception hall 72 feet by 36 feet. It 
has a nice garden and carriage drive in the front'and the whole 
compound was tastefully decorated with flags *and bunting in 
honour of His Excellency’s visit. 

The .same afternoon return visits wore also paid by His 
Exceilenoy the Governor to His Highness the Raja of Bansda 
and to the Chiefs of Phaltan, Kurundwad, Miraj and Bhore, 
similar ceremonies being observed on each occasion. 

Salutes of 17 guns each were fired from the Quick Firing 
Battery at Malabar Hill on the afternoon of Saturday, the 28th 
instant, as His Excellency the Governor set but to visit certain 
Native Chiefs and on his return. 

His Highness Sir Sultan Mahomed Shah, the Aga Khan, 
G.C.I.E., has ordered his estate manager in Bombay, Mr. Jaffar 
Cassum Moosa, to decorate and illuminate all his iproperties in 
Bombay on the 14th proximo, and preparations are being made 
on an extensive scale to carry out his iustruotioa, Mr. Jaffnr 
Cassum Moosa also proposes to give an evening party to his 
Highness’s principal tenants in honour of the Royal Visit. 

31sT Oct. 1905. 

Civil and MUiktry Gazette . — Captain J. Frizelle, chairman of 
the executive sub-committee which was appointed to arrange .a 
programme of public festivities in connection with the com ing 
royal visit to Lahore, has reoeived the following letter from 
Nawab Fateh Ali Khan : “ Dear Sir,—A deputation composed of 
Naw'ab Muhammad Ali Khan, Qazilbash, Rai Sahib Milkhi Ram, 
Rai Sahib Mohan Lall, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh and Qazl 
Ghulam Rabbani, called on me this afternoon to ask for a subscrip - 
tion to the fund now being raised for the reception of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales in Lahore. On an 
auspicious occasion like this, when Their Royal Highnesses are 
doing a great honour to the capital of the Punjab, one of the 
ancient and historical cities, I have the greatest pleasure in offering 
to defray the entire expenses of the reception, m., Rs, 20,000 
which, I understand, is the total estimated sum required to be 
raised by public subscriptions. This sum I am offering on behalf 
of my brethren, the citizens of Lahore, and I trust that the 
reception committee will do me the honour of accepting my 
humble offer. Yours sincerely, (Sd.) Fateh .4Ii Khan, Qazilbaah; 
Mobarik Haveli, Lahore, 20th October.” 

Times of India . —^We are requested to state that at the 
suggestion of Their Royal Highnesses the new street which is 
to be opened on the 10th proximo is to be named “ Princess 
Street,” instead of “Prince’s Street” as originally arranged. 

In connection with the arrangementB for the short opening 
ceremony, we understand that as the available space at the site 




-where the procession will halt is very restaioted, the Improve¬ 
ment Trustees have been obliged to decide to issue invitations 
only in virtue of oflSee or public position in the City. 

On the afternoon of November 13th, His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, who will be accompanied by Her Royal 
Jlighness the Princess, has consented to lay the foimdaiaon 
stone of the New Dock which is how being constructed in Mody 
Bay. For this purpose a portion of the trench of the west wall of 
the Dock has been sunk to the full depth of the wall and the con¬ 
crete footings put in, so that the stone that His Royal Highness 
lays will actually be the first stone in the permanent work of the 
Dock. Their Royal Highnesses will arrive from Government 
House via Frere Road, the entrance bo the stand being by Uran 
Street. 

Seats for the accommodation of the invited guests will be 
arranged on three sides of an amphitheatre in the centre of which 
Their Royal Highnesses will be seated on a dais facing the 
assembly. The programme includes the presentation of an 
illiiminated address and silver casket designed by the Principal 
of the School of Art and mad© in the Reay Art Workshops, 
and also the presentation of a bouquet with a suitable holder 
to Her Royal Highness the Princess, 

The Chairman -will then request His Royal Highness to step 
forward to the edge of the trench and perform the ceremony 
of laying the first stone. This will consist of His Royal Highness 
turning a wheel which -will release the brake of the winch hold¬ 
ing the stone in suspension. On the brake being released the stone 
will descend on to the concrete bed prepared for it and will thus 
form the first stone laid in the Dock wall. 

Times of /ndta.—The native Princes who are entitled to 
return visits from H. E. H. the Prince of Wales are making 
suitable preparations to afford a loyal welcome to His Royal 
Highness at their respective bungalows. Mrs. Awabai Framji 
Petit has placed her beautiful mansion “ II Plazzo ” on the Rid^ 
Road at the disposal of His Highness Nawab Rusulkhanji, 
K.O.S.I., for the occasion of the return visit, and the m insion 

and its extensive groimds are being elegantly decorated with flags 
and bannere and festoons, while triumphal arches are being erected 
over the two gateways, with loyal inscriptions. The Aga Khan’s 
bungalow at Land’s End Road where His Highness Nawabi 
Busulkhanii is going to stay is also beautifully decorated and 
will be brilliantly illuminated. « , . , 

Of the other Kathiawar Princes the Thakore Saheb of Bhav- 
nmar and his Dewaii, M . Patni, will stay in Mr. Rustum Vatoh- 
agliandhy’s bungalow at Nepean Sea Road, but as it would be 
rather ihconvonient for a carriage and team and escorts and a 
guard-of-honour to move freely in the compound of this bungalow, 
Mr. Bomanii Petit has placed his Chateau Petit, Warden Road, 
at the disposal of the Thakore Saheb for the Pnnce s return 
visit. The bungalow at Nepean Sea Road where His Highness is 
to stay is being decorated and luxuriously fumisbed under the 
supervision of the Bhavnagar State Agent in Bombay, Mr. 
JehangireCowaeji Clubwalta. 

The return visit to H. H. the Jam Sahob will be paid at 
Teipal Mansion, situated in Narayen Dabulkar Ro^, Malabar 
Hill, and belonging to Mr. Gordhandas Gokuldas Tejpal. Mr. 
Gordhandas has been making great preparations so that his 
mansion and the garelen grounds shaU appear as attractive as 

^^The Dariav Mahal, the charming residence of Mr. Naranji 
Dwarkadas at Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, will be the scene 
of return visit by the Prince of Wales to His Highness the Rao 
of Cutch, who will reside during the Royal visit ® 

Trikamji’s bungalow at Narayen Dabulkar Road, Malabar Hill. 

cH. H. the Rana of Porebander who is staying in the bu^alow 
of Mr. Kamaria IsinaU, at Pedder Road, placed at Us dis^sal 
by H. H. the Aga Khan, has reserved Shanti Bhuvan, at Pedder 


Road, for the return visit, tiiis house having been placed at his 
disposal by Mr. Narotum Morarji Gokuldas. 

Hie Highness Nawab Rasulkhanji, K.C.S,I., of Junagadh, 
accompanied by Shahzada Sbermmankhanji, hen-apparent, 
Vazier Bauddinbhai, C.I.E., Harder Bechardas Veharidas, 
Dewan, Mr. Gopaldass Veharidas, Hazur Assistant, MDr, 
Chotalal Buxi, Mr. Amurji, Mr. C. H. Pandya and about 
three hundred f ollowers will arrive in Bombay by a special train 
on the morning of Saturday next. A Government deputation 
and a guard of-honour will be present at the station. Subjects of 
the Junagadh State who are residents in Bombay, both Hindus 
and Mii-homedans, have decided to extend a heafty welcome to 
Nawab Rasulkhanji on his arrival 

The folio-wing anivala are expected to take place to-morrow:—' 
H, H. the Baja of Sunth at 7-16 a.m., who -will alight at the 
Grant Road Station, and put up in a bungalow at Chowpati ; H. 
H. the Raja of Dbarampore, at 4-12 p.m., who will put up in 
a bungalow at Malabar Hill. 

On Friday -will arive H. H. the Raja of Waukaner, at Grant 
Road, at 7-16. a.m. His Higliness will Bta.y at a bungalow in 
Pedder Road. 

On Saturday there arrive at Grant Road their Highnesses 
the Nawab of Cambay (6-26 a.m.) ; the Raja of Baria (7-15 a.m.) ; 
the Maharaja of Dhrangdhra (7-16 a.m.) ; the Maharajah of 
Idar (7-16 A.M.); and the Miakore Saheb of Wa^wan 
(10 a.m.}. The time specified in each case is standard time 
and their Highnesses will stay at Pedder Road, the Great Western 
Hotel, Pedder Road, Government House, Malabar Hill and 
Walkeshwa Road respectively. 

H. H. the Thakor Saheb of Bhavnagar is expected to reach 
Bombay on Sunday, also travelling by train. 

H. H. the Rao of Catch is expected to arrive on the 6th 
(Monday). He will put up in a bungalow in Narayen Dabulkar 
Road. 

On arriving the Chiefs will in each case be received -with the 
ceremonies due to their rank. , 

1 ST November 1905. 

£nglu/mun.-^Th& guard and escort airangements in 
eoiinectiqn with the vkit of the Prince of Wales will be much 
the same as those adopted when the late Prince Albert Victor, 
Duke of Clarence, visited Burma. The regular escort accom¬ 
panying His Royal Highness when driving during their stay 
in Rangoon will consist of 32 military police sowars and officera 
forming the foreguard with four District Superintendents 
of Police placed on special duty. The Commissioner of Police 
and other police oflSioere, all mounted, will be on either side 
of the Royal carriage, together with six or eight military officers. 
The mounted rear-guard escort will consist of 32 more military 
police sowars and native officers with a complement of moimted 
civil police officers to complete the guard. At Government 
House there will be a guard of lOO rank and file of the Devons 
in charge of a Captain and Lieutenant. This will bo a resi¬ 
dential guard, and will take up their quarters there so long., 

the Prince remains in Government House. Special arrange¬ 
ments are also being made by the districts on the route from 
Rangoon to Mandalay. Each district will supply a certain 
proportion of civil poUoe to help the rphvay police in guarding 
the lines. On the river from Mandalay to Prome similar ar¬ 
rangements will be made by the districts concerned to post 
constables at intervals on the rivcF banks. It is expected 
that the vessels conveying the Prince and party may anchor 
in midstream at important stations on the river such as Minbu 
and Thayetmyo for an hour or so, to give an opportunity to 
the civil and military officers of the stations of paying thehv 
respects to the Prince. It is not certain whether the Prince 
wilt land at Thayetmyo as the late Duke of Claience did. 


tr/h':.. 















Englishman ,—The “ Gazette of India ” contains the 
following notifications in the Military Seoretaiy’s Office;— 

I. His Excellency the Viceroy desires' to notify that His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales will hold a Levte at Govern¬ 
ment House, Calcutta, at 9-30 P.M., on Friday, the 29th 
December, 1^5. 

II. All Civil, Naval and Military Officers, Members of 
the Consular Body, gentlemen whose names are borne on the 
Government House List, or who have already been presented 
at the Court of St. James, and Native Officers of the Native 
Regiments of the Garrison, are invited to attend. 

III. The following regulations are to be observed at His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales’ Lev4e— 

(a),—Gentlemen who propose to attend His Royal High¬ 
ness’s Lev^ are requested to send their cards addres^ to the 
“ Office of the Military Secretary to the Viceroy, Calcutta,” 
not later than Wednesday, the 20th December, after which 
date no cards will be received, and are also requested to bring 
with them t^yo large cards with their names clearly written 
thereon—one to be left with the Aide-de-Camp in waiting 
in the corridor, and the other to be delivered to the Military 
Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy at the moment of 
presentation, who wiD announce the name to His Royal Highne^. 

(ft).—Gentlemen who propose to present others should apply 
to the Office of the Military Secretary to the Viceroy, Calcutta, 
for a “Form of Presentation,” which, after the necessary 
particulars have been filled in, should be submitted for approval 
not later than Sattxrday, the 16th December, 1906. 

IV. Gentlemen presenting others must themselves attend 
the Levde. 

V. Gentlemen wearing uniform will appear in Pull Dress. 

VI. Clergymen being UniTersity Graduates and other 
gentlemen entitled to wear robes or gowns on account of Judi¬ 
cial or Academical office or status and not entitled to wear 
uniform will appear in such robes or gowns. 

VII. Gentlemen not entitled to wear uniform, or robes 
or gowns, will appear in Evening Dress. 

VIII. Native gentlemen who do not appear in the dress 
prescribed above will wear Choga, Aba or Jubba and Chapkan, 
Chilta, Sava or Kaba with trousers and their distinctive Na¬ 
tional head dress, or the ceremonial dress approved for their 
class by the Local Government. 

In the case of Bengali gentlemen the head dress should 
be a Pugree generally known as Shamla or Mouratta, and not 
a brimless cap. 

In the case of Burmese gentlemen, the head dress should 
be a white fillet, the hair being dressed in a top knot.- 

Native gentlemen who do not appear in the dress pre¬ 
scribed in paragraphs V, VI and VII should not remove their 
head dress when they pass His Excellency. 

At the Viceregal Court, only patent leather boots or shoes 
of an English pattern are allowed to be worn, except in the 
case of N&tive Milit^ Officers, who wear the particular style 
of boot or shoe which forms part of their unUorm. 

IX. Gentlemen who had intended to be present but have 
found themselves imable to attend should submit an explan¬ 
atory letter to the Military Secretary to. the Viceroy before, 
or as soon as possible after, the Lev6e. 

X. The carriages of Gentlemen having the Private Entree 
will enter by the South .Gate, and set down at the South En¬ 
trance of Government House. 

AH other carriages will enter by the North-East or North- 
West Gate, as may be convenient. 

Notice is hereby given that The Right Honourable the 
Earl and Countess of Minto will hold a Drawing Room at Gov¬ 
ernment House, Calcutta, on Tuesday, the 19th December, 
1906, at 9-30 p.M. 

814 P. D. 


Ladies whose names are borne on the Government House 
List, or who have already been presented at the Coart of St, 
James, proi^sing to attend the Drawing Room, are requested 
to send their caMs addressed to the Military S^retary to the 
Viceroy, Calcutta, not later than Monday, the 11th December, 
1906, after which date no oards will be received, and to bring , 
with them to the Drawing Room two leirgb cards with their 
names clearly written thereon—one to be given to the Aide- 
de-Camp in waiting in the corridor and the other to the Military 
Secretary at the time of presentation. 

Ladies who propose to present others should send in “in 
writing ” for approval the names of such ladies to the Office 
of the Mihtary Secretary to the Viceroy, Calcutta, not later 
than Saturday, the 2nd December, when, if they are approved, 
presentation cards wiU be forward^. 

Ladies who present others must themselves attend the 
Drawing Room. 

Ladies attending the Drawing Room will appear in full 
dress, but need not wear trains or feathers. 

Ladies who had intended to be present but have found 
themselves unable to attend shoffid send an explanatory letter 
to the Military Secretary liefore, or as soon as possible after, 
the Drawing Room. ® 

Gentlemen having the private Entree themselves and ac¬ 
companying ladies to the Private Entree, will be admitted 
to the Throne Room. 

Gentlemen accompanying ladies by the Public Entr6e 
will leave them at the entrance to the Eastern Gallery and 
rejoin them m the Ball Room. 

The carriages of those who have the Private Entree will 
enter by the South Gate, and set down at the south entrance 
of Govermnent House. 

All other carriages will enter by the North-East or North- 
West Gate, as may be convenient. 

Indian Daily News. —^Rumoiu' 8 a 3 rB that lord Ourzon 
will receive an Earldom on the occasion of the visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to India, and that it will be con- 
feri-ed upon him in Bombay at the reception of Their Royal 
Highnes.sea. Lord Curzon was raised to the Peerage in 1898 
'•'but His Excellency will in any case some day be Lord 
Scarsdale as he is the heir. The Barony dates back to 1761. 
The Earldom of Scarsdale was a totally distinct Peerage, and 
was held by the family of Leke, but has now been extinct for 
over 160 years. It had become united with the Barony of 
D’Eyncourt or Deincourt, and the oo-heirship is stated to 
rest between Lord Methuen and a surviving son of the late 
Frederick Tennyson. 

Times of India .—We are informed by a Press communique 
that the following is the programme, as it stands on October 
30th of arrangements for November 9th to November I4th. 

November 9tfa, 12 noon (Bombay time),-~H.M.S. Renmtm 
arrives Bombay. His Excellency the Naval Commander- 
in-Chief goes on board. 

3-15 P.M.—His Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied by 
Her Excellency Lady Curzon leaves the Bandar to go on board 

3- 30 p.M.—His Excellency the Governor, the Chief Justice, 
the Bishop of Bombay and Members of Council leave the Ban-’ 
dar to go on board. 

4- 15 P.M. —Their Royal Highnesses land at the Apollo 
Bandar. Presentation of Chiefs and high officials. Pre¬ 
sentation of Municipal address and reply thereto. Their Royal 
Highnesses drive through part of Native city to Government 
House, Malabar Point. 

11-16 P.M. —His Excellency the Viceroy departs (departure 
private). 

November 10th, 10-30 Visits from Chiefs to His 

Royal Highness. - 


T 
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4-SO p.M.—Xhoir Royal Highnesses drive through the 
Native town. Open new street and pass through People’s 
Fair en route. 

8 p.M.~-Baaquet foUowed hy levde at the Secretariat 
and Purdah pai'ty at Government House. 

November llth, 10-30 a.M.^His RoyaJ Highness returns 
Visits of Chiehi. 

4t30 p.m.^—T heir Hoyal Highnesses lay foundation stone 
of Museum. His Royal Higlmess visits the Dockyard and 
Flagship. Her Royal Highness goes to the Toven Hall to 
receive the address from the Native ladies of Bombay, 

8 p.M. —Dinner followed by reception of Native Chiehi 
first and then by a general reception. 

November Z2th.—Sunday. In tihe evening Tboir Royal 
Highnesses may go for a drive. They will attend Divine 
viee at the Cathedral at 0 p.m. 

November 13th, 10-30 -a.m.—H is Royal Highness returns 
visits of Chiefs. 

4-30 P.M. —^Their Royal Highnesses lay foundation stone 
of new Dock. They may later on in the evening visit the 
Yacht Club. 

10-30 P.M.— Byoulla Club Ball. 

November ol4th, 10-30 a.m. —Interviews. 

Afternoon.—Their Royal Highnesses drive to the Victoria 
Dock and go by steam launch to Rlephanta Caves. Private 
dinner and departure. Their Royal Highnesses will drive 
through the illuminated streets e» route to the station. 

The following ladies form the Executive Committee for 
the reception to be given to Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales by the Indian ladies of Bombay:— 

Lady Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, H. H. Lady Aga Alishaw, 
Lady Petit, Begum Mumtoz-Jehan Nusrulahhan, Lady Hurk. 
isondas, Mrs. Ameerudin Tyebjee, Lady Jahangir, Mias M. 
Cursetjee, Dowager Lady Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Dilsha 
Begum Nawab hbrza, Lady Mehta, Mrs. Chandavarkar, Lady 
Bhalchandra, Lady Bhownoggree, Mrs. Bomanjee Petit, Mrs. 
Vitbaldas D. Thakersey, Mrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Mrs. 
G. G. Tejpal, Mrs. Rustomjee Bjranjee Jeejeebhoy, Mrs. Aga 
Moochool^ah, Mrs. J. D. Framjee, Mrs. Lookmani, Mrs. R. J. 
Tata, Mrs. N. N. Kpthare, Mrs. Tribhowandas Vurjeewandasf 
Mrs. Hydari, Mrs. Rogay, and Mrs. Abbas AH Baig. 

2nd November 1906. 

CivU and MUitary Gazette .,—It is not clear if His Royal 
Higlmess the Prince of Wales will pay a visit to the local Shahi 
mosque during the period of his short stay at Lahore, saj® 
the Observer ; and yet the omission of such an important his¬ 
torical building from the progranmie of His Royal Highness’s 
tour would be both inexplicable and disappointing to the Mu¬ 
hammadan community. The Anjuman-Islamia, Punjab, has, 
we think, done well in making a reference to the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment on the point and expressing a hope that this mo¬ 
numental boilding, which was visit^ by the Prince’s august 
father when His ^jesty oame over to India as Heir Apparent 
to the Btirish Throne, will not be left out from the future Em¬ 
peror’s programme too. 

Oumdian.-^! hear that it is probable that the Prince and 
Princess of Wales when they yisit Peshawar will extend their 
trip northwards to the Khyber Pass. Nothing definite has 
been settle^ but the Indian Government is haying a bungalow 
prepared for the possibility of such a visit in the little village 
of Land-i-Kolal, which stands at the mouth of the pass. 

Pioneer .—While at Aden His Royal Highness thO ; Prince 
of Wales will unveil the statue to Queen Victoria which is being 
erected there, '^Che statue has b^u executed by Mr. John 
Tweed and was despatched from London some weeks ago. 


Pioneer.-r-Tho Dewan of Mysore inspected on the 28th 
and 29th October the shooting camp of Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince aod Princess of Wales. It is situated on the' .bank 
of the Kabbani River, olose to the Rakankote,State.. The 
forest is abounding in elephants, tigers a^d bison, and is on 
a table- land commanding a full view of the surrounding country. 
Two i;h6ddas have been formed, one for a drive, from the^Kakah- 
kote State forest, and the other from the !^gar forest.' -Herds 
of elephant have beqn seen, apd arrangements for their cap¬ 
ture are nearing completion. The bigger khedda is six furlongs, 
and the smaller four furlongs in oircumff^nce. , The river 
Kabbani, which is frequented by elephants, runs ddge to both 
the khedda sites. . ’ ' 

Times of India .—It is notified for information that the 
ceremonial of the 9th November, the day on which Their Ruyal 
HSghnesaeB the Prince and Princess of Wales are expected to 
arrive in Bombay, will be rehearsed next week as follows :-r- 

(а) Monday, Bfh November (afternoon).—The arrival of 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s procession at the Apollo Bunder 
and the departure thence of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales’ procession. Moimted troops only. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s procession will be formed, 
up in colrunn of route on Queen’s Road, facing North (towards 
Chowpatty), with its head opposite the 113th Infantry Hos¬ 
pital, at 2-46 P.M. and will move off at 3 p.m. 

(б) Tuesday, 7th November (morning).—The arrival of 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s procession at Hie Apollo Bunder; 
the reception of IBs Royal Higlmess the Prince of Wales on 
landing there; His Royal Highness’s procession from the 
Apollo Bunder along the whole processional route and his 
arrival at Government House, Malabar Hill. 

Guards of Honour will be mounted—one on tihe Bunder 
at 7 A.M., one at Government House at 8 a.m. 

The streets will be lined by 0-46 -a.m. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s procession will be formed 
up as n (a) at 6-46 a.m. and will move off jst 7 a.m. 

Afternoon.—A repetition of the morning’s rehearsal, if 
necessary, eonimencing at 3 p.m. 

As we mentioned a few days ago, Bombay Harbour is 
likely to be the scene of magnificent illuminations during the 
Royal Visit. Naturally, the lead wjU be taken by the ships 
of the Royal Navy which will probably bo illuminated by 
eleotrioity every evening whilst the Prince and Princess are 
in Bombay, On the night of the day of arrival they will cer¬ 
tainly be illuminated and the only doubt, and it is hardly a 
doubt, in reference to the following evenings arises from the 
fact that the final decision ^vill rest with His Royal Highne.g8 
biinself. The Prince will be the Senior Naval Officer on the 
station, and all orders of this, nature will be submitted to him 
for sanction. In addition to the nightly illuminations, it 
is proposed to have a grand firework display, in which all the 
warships in harbour will take part, on the night of the Prince’s 
departure. This is the date chosen for the illumination of the 
city, and as it is also the evening on which Their Royal High-* 
nesses make their trip to Elephanta the illuminations will 
probably begin ewly, at the time the launch with the Royal 
party on board is retui^g across the harbour. 

It is not quite clear for the present how many ships of the 
Royal Navy will he in Bombay to join in these celebrations. 
T’ho Benown is accompanied by the cruiser TerrMe, and there 
are in port at present the cituser Hyacinth, flagship pf 
Admiral Poe, and the Perseus, cruiser, which is in dock for 
the time being, but will be taken out into the harbpur to join 
in the celebrations. The whereabouts of the two cruisers 
Fox and Proserpine are not kno^ exactly noj: whether they 
will be at Bombay while the Prince is here. Both ships went 
to Suez with the object of joiuing the Peiioma as she came 







out of the Canal and foiming part of her e^oort for the re- 
mainder of her voyage; But accoirdiug to Reuter’s messt^^ 
they have been sent do'vrti to the Somali coast on account of 
renewed trouble with the Mullah. If the and Proserpine 
come to Bombay in time there will be sis British war-ships 
to join in the celebrations. 

In addition to these the Gabriel, of the Portuguese Navy, 
is under .orders to come from Mozambique for the express 
purpose of taking part in the celebrations. It is probable 
also that the Dufferin and Dtdhmsie, of the Royal Indian 
Marine, will be in harbour, and these will follow the example 
of the warships. It is expected that there will be a handsome 
display by the mercantile shipping, and steps to this end have 
been taken by Commander Black, Port OfBcer, who has oir- 
oularised the ship owners and agents in Bombay inviting them- 
to co-o^rate. It is known that some of the largest firms 
are anxious to Join in making the display as great a success 
,aa possible and ate prepared to move their ships out of dock 
on the grand illumination night. Others will follow suit no 
doubt, so that in the harbour as well as on land Bombay will 
be more magnificently illnmiuated than on any previous 
occasion. 

the British warships in port will be dressed with biuiting 
from eight o’clock on the morning of the Prince’s arrival, owing 
to the day being the King-Emperor’s birthday. The time 
for the arrival of the Beawnm has been altered from noon till 
half-past eleven, and the birthday salutes will be fired by the 
warships, unless the Prince directs otherwise, immediately 
after those for his Boyal Highness. These will hardly bo 
completed before the salutes in connection with the ceremonies 
attending the Prince’s landing begin. 

In connection with the visit of the Prince of Wales, the 
guard and escort arrangement have now been decided upon, 
faring the Prince’s stay in Rangoon, his escort will consist 
of thirty-two military pr>lice sowars and officers, who will form 
the advance guard, ^ with four District Superintendents of 
police placed on special duty together with the Police Gom- 
Tnissioner and other police officers, all mounted. From six 
to eight military officers will ride on either side of the Royal 
carriage and a similar number of military police sowars will 
form the rearguard. A reridential guard of a hundred rank 
and file at Gtovemmeut House will also be supplied. Civil 
police will assist the railway police fo guard the lines between 
Rangoon and Mandalay. Similar arrangements will be made 
.along the river banks biatween Mandalay and Brome . 

- llis Highness Sir Sidi Ahmed Khany K.C.LE., Nawab 
Saheb of Janjira, with Her Highness the Begum Saheb and 
7h followers, arrived by a special steamer yesterday at 1 p.m. 
The arrival was private. His Highness is lesiding at Mount 
Towers, Mount Road, Mazagaon, 

Madras JHoti.—Bangalore, Ist November. There was a meet¬ 
ing of the Executi ve Committee appointed to deal with reception 
^ra^emeots for the Royal visit, at the Mayo Hall this morning, 
n/vith regard to triumphal arches it appears that the Municipality, 
the ^abineers, the Essex Regiment and Queen’s Own Sappers 
and Abners, ^11 e^h erect a triumphal arch with inscriptions. 
Regiments are likely to assist and it is likely 
toat Bb. B. P. .^naswamy Moodelliar may erect an arch on 
South Parade, whilst the Trades Association are looked upon as 
another source fr'om which an arch may come. The local schools 
and oipbanages are to be invited to assemble in a certain place 
Sri^r* m welcoming Their Royal Highnesses on the day of 

Pioneer.—kt the monthly meeting of the Calcutta Corporation 
last ovenmg Mr. J. G. Apoar moved that the Corporation should 
join m the general illuminations and decorations of the town 
on the occasion of the visit of the Prince and Trincess of Wales, 


and that for this purpose the Corporation should sanction the 
expenditure of Rs. 10.000. After some discussion the motion 
was put and carried, a special committee being appointed. 

3ed November 1905. 

Times of India ,—^The “ Bombay Covemment Oazette’** 
published yesterday contained the following notification re¬ 
garding the oereraonies to be observed on the arrival in Bombay 
of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales :~ 

Their Royal ffiglmesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
are expected to arrive at Bombay on the 9th instant in His 
Majesty’s ship Renown. 

As .soon as the Renown is signalled from the Light-house, 
three guns will be fired from the Saluting Battery at intervals 
of ton seconds. 

His Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by Her Excellency 
Lady Curzon will drive from Government House by the same 
rout© that will be taken by the Royal Procession, arriving 
at the Apollo Bandar at 3-15 p.m. 

At 3-20 P.M. His Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by 
Her EyceUency Iiady Curzon will leave the Bandar to proceed 
on board His Majesty’s ship Renown. His EyceUenoy will 
be received at the Apollo Bandar by a guard-qf-honour; and 
on his embarkation a Royal Salute will be fired from the 
Saluting Battery. 

At 3-36 P.M. His ExceDency the Governor of Bombay will 
leave the Bandar to proceed on board His Majesty’s ship Renovm 
under the usual salute from the Saluting Battery, and will 
be presented to Their Royal Highnesses by His Excellency 
the Viceroy. His Excellency the Governor will be accompanied 
on board by the CShief justice, the Bishop of Bombay and 
the Members of Council, who will be presented to Their Royal 
Highnesses by His Excellency. 

At 3-66 p.M- His Excellency the Governor andT the officials 
who accompanied His Excellency will leave His Majesty’s ship 
Renown to return to the Apollo Bandar. 

At 4-6 P.M. Thaur Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales accompanied by His Excellency the Viceroy and Her 
Excellency Lady Curzon and attended by his suite, will quit 
His Majesty’s ship Rmown. 

All arrangements for the disembarkation of Their Royal 
Highnesses, the embarkation and disembarkation of His Ex¬ 
cellency the Viceroy and His Excellency the Governor, will 
be made by the Director of the Royal Indian Marine in 
consultation with His Excellency the Naval Oomtmandnr-in- 
Chief. 

At 4-1.5 P.M. Their Royal Highnesses will arrive at the 
steps of the Bandar. A Royal Salute will be fired from the 
Saluting Battery. A guard-of-honour of British infantry 
with Band and Colour will be drawn up at the Bandar head. 

Their Royal Highnesses will be received at the Bandar by 
His Excellency the Governor, His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief of His Majesty’s Naval Forces in India, the Chief Jus¬ 
tice of Bombay, the Bishop of Bombay, the Members of Council, 
the Lieutenant-General Commanding Western Command, 
the Judges of the High Court, the Qhief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, the Commissioners of Revenue and Customs, the Major- 
General Commanding the Division, the Surgeon-General with 
the Government of Bombay, the Additional Members of the 
Council of His ExceBenoy the Governor for making Laws and 
Regulations, tho Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay, 
the Director of the Royal Indian Marine, tho Bomaa Catholio 
Archbishop, the Archdeacon of Bombay, the General Cifioer 
Commanding Bombay Brigade, and the SMtetaries to Govern¬ 
ment. 

» 
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The Consuls-Geiietal are invited to be present at the Bandar 
head. 

The Native Chiefs and let Class Sardars, assembled in 
Bombay in honour of Their Royal Highnesses, are also invited 
to be present. 

' To all the above, cards of admission will be issued by the 
Chief Secretary to Government, Politioal Department. 

Their Royal Highnesses will then proceed to a dais prepared 
for them, where an address of virelcomc will be presented to 
Their Royal Highnesses by the Municipal Corporation for the 
City of Bombay. For this purpose special space will be re¬ 
served for the Corporation. The Executive Engineer, Presi¬ 
dency, will send a card of admission to each member of the 
Corporation whose name is communicated to him^by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Corporation; 

Seats will be reserved in front of the dais for Foreign Consuls 
and Vice-Consuls, for all officers of His Majesty’s Services, 
Naval, Military, Royal Indian Marine and Civil, and officers 
belonging to Corps of Volunteers, then in Bombay and not 
on duty elsewhere, for 2nd Class Sardars present in Bombay 
and the officials of Native States. .Cards of admission will 
be sent to the Consuls by the Secretary in the Political Depart¬ 
ment and will on application be issued to all others by the 
Executive Engineer, Presidency. 

As fat as further accommodation is available, it will be 
allotted to any ladies and gentlemen who may intimate their 
desire to be present to the Executive Engineer, Presidency, 
by whom cards of admission will be issued on application. 

Their Royal Higlmesses will, after the presentation of the 
Address, proceed to Government House, Malabar Point, attended 
by an escort detailed under orders which will be issued by the 
Military authorities, vid Apollo Bandar Road, Rampart Row, 
Hornby Roa4> Camac Road, Kalbadevi Road, Bhfendi Bazar, 
Pared Road, Grant Road, Gamdevi Road and Walkeshwar 
Road. The route from the Apollo Bandar will be lined by 
troops under^rders of the General Officer Commanding Bombay 
Brigade to such point as he may direct. The seating in the 
carriages of the Royal cortege wiU be regulated under the, 
orders of Major-General Beatson. The Commissioner of Police 
will maintain order and keep the streets clear. 

Pull dress will be worn by all officers of Government entitled 
to wear uniform, and morning dress by others. 

His Highness the Maharana of Dharampore, with his staff, 
reached Bombay yesterday afternoon at 3 o’clock, arriving 
at Grant Road station. A Government Deputation consisting 
of Captain Burke, Under-Secretary to Government, Political 
Department, Mr. Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, Oriental Translator 
to Government, and Raaaldar Bahadur Sheik Abdul Hamid, 
Native A.;D.-C. to His Excellency Lord Lamington, was present 
to receive His Highness, who drove with them to his temporary 
residence at Malabar Hill escorted by a party of native^ cavalry. 
A salute of nine guns was fired to announce his arrival. 

His Highness Maharana Joravarsingji of Sunth, accompanied 
by the Ranis and attended by forty followers, arrived in Bombay 
yesterday morning by the Ahmedabad mail train and alighted 
at the Grant Road station. His Highness was received by 
a Government deputation consisting of Captain Burke, Under¬ 
secretary to Government, Political Department; Captein 
Greig, A.-D;-C. to His Excellency the Governor, and Mr. Mirza 
Abbas Ali Baig, Oriental Translator to Government. Mr. Lalu- 
bhai, Dewan of Sunth, who had arrived in advance of His High¬ 
ness, was also present at the station to welcome the Maharana. 
Aft^r shaking bands with the Government officers, His Highness, 
accompanied by the members of the deputation, drove in a 
Government House carriage to the Maharana’s temporary 


residence at Ghowpatty, escorted by a party of native cava b y. 
A salute of nine guns was fired to announce the arrival. 

Sardar Shiwram Samant Bhosle, Snr Desai of Sawantwadi, 
arrived in Bombay yesterday morning with forty-five followers, 
alighting at the Victoria Terminus station. The Sardar was 
received by Captain Coghill, Officiating Under-Secretary to 
Government, Political Department, Mr. Baig, Oriental Trans¬ 
lator, and Raaaldar Shaikh Abdul Hamid, Native A.-D.-C. 
to His Excellency the Governor, The Chief drove to a bungalow 
at Nepean Sea Road, the representatives of Government ac¬ 
companying him thither. 

The following circular has been issued by Commander Black, 
R.I.M., Port Officer, Bombay, to those interested in the 
shipping lying in the harboim:— 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales are 
due to arrive in Bombay on the 9th instant. 

Ship agents, ship owners and ship masters, yacht owners and 
native craft owners and masters are hereby invited to dress their 
vessels in bunting on the following dates :■—On the 9th, 10th, 13th 
and 14tb. 

The 10th is a day on which the whole city will be dressed in 
bunting. The 13th is the day of the laying of the founda¬ 
tion stone of the new Mercantile Dock. The 14th is the day on 
which Tlieir Royal Highnesses proceed to Elephanta and return 
between 6 and 8 p.m., when the whole city and vessels in 
harbour will be illuminated. 

. It is requested that as many vessels as possible will be illu¬ 
minated between the hours of 6 and 8 p.m., on this evening the 
14th. 

A meeting of ownera and tenants of houses in Shaik Memon 
Street and Mamadevie Tank Road was held at the house of Mr. 
Tarachand phanasamdaa for the pmpose of taking stops to de¬ 
corate their houses on the occasion of the Royal visit. A pro- ' 
posal was made and agreed to that all present should decorate and 
illuminate their houses in a manner worthy of the occasion, and 
that moreover every influence should be exerted to induce others 
to follow their exarnple. A committee of the following gentlemen 
was appointed to carry out the resolution: Rao Bahadur 
Vussonji Khimji, Messrs. Jainarayen H. Dani and Vullubhna- 
rayen. 

As announced. Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales will attend the service at the Cathedral on Simday, 
November 12th, at 6 p.m. No seats will be reserved exceptmg 
those permanently allotted by Government, namely, about five 
rows across the East end. The doors of the Cathedral will bn 
opened for the admission of the congregation at 6 p.m., and 
will remain open until 6-46 p.m., imless all the seats be occupied 
before that hour, in which event they will be closed earlier. Ibere 
will be no admission by Hie West door. Tickets will be issued for 
the permanently reserved seats to the head of each of the 
departments interested. 

Englishman ,—It is notified that His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales has been pleased to appoint the following officers ^ 
as Honorary Aides-de-Camp during his tour in India:—Major * 
Roberts, 1st Duke of York’s Own Lancers; Captains Ashbumer, 
Royal Fusiliers; Hill, Royal Welsh Fusiliers; Makins, King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps, and the Hon. W. G. S. Cadogan, 10th Hussars. 

Tire office.? directly subordinated to the Government of 
India at Calcutta, except the issue office of the Paper Currency 
Department, and the office of the Comptroller General, will be 
closed on the 3rd January riext, in honour of the Royal visit. 

Selections pbom Native Papers pubushed in Bengal 

FOR THE WEEK ENDING THE 4tH NOVEMBER 1905, 

Hitavadi, 27th October 1906: —It is a regret, says the 
Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 27th October, that the Prince of 
Wales is coining to Bengal at a time when the people of the 







ooxmtry are least prepared to give His Royal BUgtoess a fitting 
welcome. ' There is at present tmversal mourning in the country 
and not oven tlie worst flatterers of the Ctovemment will be able 
heartily to join any festivities which may be held in coimection 
with the Royal visit* The Times of London says that the Royal 
visit will be productive , of immense good to the country Jby 
making its futiue inonareh personally acquainted with its people 
But the Indians entertauTno such hope. The Prince will come, 
spend a few days in amusements and festivities with the mag¬ 
nates of the land and go away. The authorities it is certain 
will take every care to hide the real condition of the country 
from his view. The Royal visit will, therefore, only occasion 
a waste of India’s money instead of conferring any boon on 
her. For the Bengalis specially this is not the time for spending 
.any money on festivities. To them a pice is at present as 
valuable as a gold mohur. To the oflSicials the Royal visit 
may bo a great occasion for merrymaking and to Lord Ourzon 
the duty of receiving His Royal Highness may furnish a pleasing 
opportunity for making an exhibition of his own greatness 
and power, but the people of the country will not in the least 
benefit by all that. 

Bharat Mitra, 28th Ootobbr 1905:—The Bharat Mitra 
[Calcutta] of the 28th October is of opinion that His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales would have done well if he had 
visited before Bengal had been divided, for it sees no enthusiasm 
for according him a suitable welcome compared Avith what was 
-done to receive our present Emperor when His Majesty came 
here as Prince of Wales. Lord CWTon has destroyed all feelings 
,of joy and true loyalty of the people, specially of Bengal. The 
latter ore in a state of deep mourning on account of the 
partition. What reception can be expected from such people ? 
Some people in Calcutta go to the length of asking the people not 
to go to see the illuminations and fireworks which are going 
to take place daring the stay of His Royal Highness in Calcutta, 
and that-there should be a general stoppage of business for 
a day. Mr. Brodriok asked Lord Curzon to postpone the parti- 
\tion, to which the latter replied that it could not be stopped 
and that the agitation was subsiding. The same paper says, “ If 
what the Bengalee Bays is true it affords a further example 

• of the strength of mind and veracity of the present authorities.” 

Hitavarta, 30th 0otobkb1905: — The Hitavarfa [Calcutta] 
of the 30th October is sony that His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales should be coming to India at such an inopportune 
moment, when the condition of the people appears to be so 
deplorable that they would not be able to accord their Royal 
•guests a l)efitting welcome. India will be in. mourning instead 

• of rejoicing. Even the sycophants will hot be able to join with 
, an open heart. The Times of London expects the Royal visit to 

bear good fruR, sipce the heir to the British Crown will meet 
his would-bo subjects face to face, and have an opportunity of 
con versing jyitii them, but, the paper is unable to understand 
this, for who would show him the real state of things ? 

SHtBCTIONS ITWM NEWSPAPERS TN BoMBAV POR WEEK END- 

i^fo 4 th November. 

Gujarati, November 1906: —^ Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales wiU land on the shores of India 
for the first time on Thursday next, and from the 9th to the 
14th November Bombay will witness demonstrations of enthusi¬ 
asm and loyalty, which will no doubt gr atify the hearts of the 
RotbI visitors .... Their Royal Higluieases will visit twenty- 
iiirte leading cities or places of note, inolucling nine Native 
States, wd wherever they gd they may take it that they will 
meet-^nth a cordial and loyal reception. The mind of the 
^ifiitiy- has unfortunately got out of tune owing to various 
oircumstanc^, and Pluvius has* once more showered his gifts 
in a capricious manner, thus causing grave anxiety in many 


places. Their Royal Highnesses will knpw^ little about these 
rifts in the lute. But that they do ^■St> cannot 1^ seriously 
denied. His Royal Highness is an heir to a glorious throne 
and the inheritor of an Empire which is alqjos't unique in the 
history of the world. The sacred rteponsHlSities attaching 
to such a position might well-nigh.appal even a courageous., 
heart. But fortimately for the Emperor of India the burden of 
actual administration rests upon the, shouldbrs of his official 
representatives. If this arrangement h^its Advantages, it has 
also its (disadvantages, and we trust that even amidst pomp 
and splendour Their Royal Highnesses will succeed in finding 
out tJie inner feelings of the people, edu<3a]ted and. uneducated, 
and in undarstanding the magnitude of -4he problem of the 
moral and material advancement of India,/ The memory of 
Victoria the Righteous is revered throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, and her Proclamation of imperish¬ 
able fame is the Magna Charta of the Indian people - 

The whole problem of India’s progr^ and administration 
is defined and solved in that famous document, and no 
English administrator or politician can ever serve the in¬ 
terests of the British Government in this country or be really 
loyal to the memory of that illustrious Empress, who dare 
whisper even a breath of suspicion against the Baaotity of that 
charter under the cloak of subtle plausibilities or political 
exigencies of the hour..... We beg of Their Royal Higlmesses 
to go through their lengthy tour and observe the country and 
its inhabitants in the spirit which inspires that charter. Pomp 
and pageantry^ however unavoidable, are after all of evanescent 
jglory, but the spirit of the Proolamation is a priceless herit^e. 
May that high-souled spirit inspire the occupants of the British 
throne, British statesmen and administrators and conduce 
to the stability and glory of the British Empire and the moral 
and material elevation of the inhabitants of India. A more 
loyal, law-abiding, intelligent and appreciative people no alien 
Government had under its rule in the history of the world. 
If England has done a good deal for the Indian people, surely 
India has done no less for England’s glory and moral and mater¬ 
ial greatness. Such and like thoughts are uppermost in our 
minds at this moment, and inspired by such tlioughts we beg 
to offer to Their Royal Highnesses our earnest, enthusiastio 
and loyal welcome. Her Royal Highness is the first Princess 
of Wales to honour this land with her presence, and the whole 
country wiU haU her with joyous gieetings. 

Gujarati, Kaiser-i-Hind, and Bast Qoftar, 29th October 
1905 ;—We can confidently assert that the welcome extended by 
the Bombay public to the Prince and Princess of Wales wiU not 
be heartfelt and sincere for more than one reason. In the first 
place, the presence of an autocratic and unpopular Viceroy 
like Lord Curzon during Their Royal Highnesses’ stay in 
Bombay will chill public enthusiasm over their arrival. 
Secondly, the thoughts of the poverty of India brought about 
by British rule and the decline of her indigenous industries will 
also act as an effectual check upon demonstrations of loyalty 
on the part of the public. .41ready complaints are being made 
- in several quarters that the public do not show’^ any eagerness 
in undertaking to illuminate their houses on the occasion. It is 
possible that a few native gentlemen might under the influence 
of official pressure ill^^inate their premises, and the school 
children arrayed on the stands m»y,greet the Royal visitors with 
hiuralis as previously tiitorqjjl*^ their masters. But these will 
be mere hollow demonstr^itionC^not emanating from the hearts 
of the people. It is tree fliat tilie prewmt King-Emperor, when 
he visited India thirty years ago, was accorded a sincere and 
genuine welcome throughoi^t the country j^ Jbut- in thost^ays 
the people were dazzled by the glamour jsf ^British ;:w^*and 
were unable to understand the evils of foreign yoljif^: This 
state of tilings has now (?liang^. When the^^pebple are now 









told to co-operate in welcoraing the Prince, they ask point- 
blank what advantage they are likely to derive from the Boyal 
visit, and how the Prince will bt come acquainted with the real 
condition of the country by completing an extensive tour 
through India in the short period of two or three months. They 
iurther express the fear that costly demonstrations in honour 
of Their Koyal Highnesses will engender a false notion in their 
minds as to the prosperity and contentment of the Indians. 
So long as the visit does riot promise any real benefit to the 
country, the people at© not to blame if they show apathy in 
welcoming the I^nce. [A correspondent of the same paper 
remarks that the demonstrations in honour of Their Eoyal 
Highnesses will benefit nobody in the country except title- 
hunters. The Kaiser-t-Hind emphatically disapproves of 
cbstly demonstrations in honour of Their Royal Highnesses 
in view of the threatened distress in several parts of the Bombay 
Presidency. It prays that the money spent on the reception 
of the Prince be utilised in relieving the distress of the famine- 
stricken people. The Bast Qoftar prays the Government of 
India to abolish or at least reduce a substantial portion of the 
duty on salt in commemoration of the Royal visit. It de¬ 
plores that the Government should have disclaimed any inten¬ 
tion to remit the tax at a time when a fat surplus is confidently 
expected in the next Budget.] 

Indu Prakash, 3Cth October 1906A correspondent writes 
to the Indu Prakash: ‘‘Will you allow me to raise a protest 
against the highly objectionable attempt which is being made to 
manufacture artificial demenstratiens of loyalty on the occasion 
of the approaching Royal visit T Landlords owning property in 
the streets through which the Royal party will pass are personally 
importuned to paint their houses and to make arrangements 
for ffluminating them on the dajrs on which Their Royal High¬ 
nesses will drive through the streets of the city.....-list 

a false impression he carried away by Their Royal Highnesses 
as regards the material condition of the masses in India, 1 
would suggest that the landlords and tenants in question should 
hang from their windows, or paste on their walls, placards 
in bold characters stating,' All this is done to order and should 
not be taken to mean that we are very rich or that we have 
absolutely no grievances whatsoever.’......Bcinbay will turn 

out its hundreds of thousands in gala dresses to take a passing 
glimpse of Their Royal Highnesses. Advantage will be taken 
of this to make the Prince believe that the ever-ringing cry 
of Mr. Badabhai Naoroji about the poverty of India is an Orien¬ 
tal lie. In order to effectually remove such an impressirin 
the public wiU be well advised to post in prominent places 
placards bearing the following inscriptions: ‘Welcome to Bom¬ 
bay the Beautiful,’ ‘Remember India, the famine-stricken, 
the plague-ridden, the down-trodden,’ ‘Pray preserve the 
hen that lays golden eggs,’ &c.” 

Oriental Rtvi€V}, 1st November 1906:’—“In accordance 
■with past traditions’’ befitting the wealth and greatness of Vrls 
Prima in India, preparations are being made for according a 
right royal and magnificent welcome to the Royal visitors. Just 
now the city is in its halcyon days, and its chief industry enjoying 
a period of unprecedented prosperity. Plague is at its lowest ebb. 
The threatened famine in Gujarat and Central India has been 
averted by the recent rains. As far as Western India is con¬ 
cerned, the people are in a happy mood to receive Their Royal 
Highnesses. A programme of festivities has been proposed 
that will he unsurpassed in its variety and magnificence.... 
We must add here that the Government of Bombay has given 
every help to the preparations for a welcome to Their Royal 
Highnesses and has worked hand in hand with the Executive 
Concmittee of the Eoyal Reception Fund. His Excellency 
l ord lamington and the Honourable Mr. Edgerley have with 
their usual geniality made things as'smooth as possible, and 


every thing has proceeded most successfully under their able 
guidance. It is so consoling to see that Europeans and Indians 
have Worked in uniwn and with unsparing zeal in carrying 
out the vast preparations for the various festi'vitifes to the 
satisfaction of all. It is also pleas^it to note that the Govern¬ 
ment has treated Europeans and Indians with equal courtesy. 
We hope that Their Royal Highnesses wiU carry away the 
pleasantest impressions of the love and loyalty of aU classes 
in the city of Bombay. 

Jim^e-Jamshed, 4th November'1906: —The public must 
have been gratified by the several reassuring statements that 
have been from time to time made in the course of the last few 
days in regard to certain points connected with the forthcoming 
iamasha. The first thing that must have been noted with 
satisfaction is the fact that the Reception Committee have 
completed the list of the schools invited to participate in the 
I welcome of Their Royal Highnesses and to share in the fete to 
be given in honour of the event. All the schools have been put 
on an equal level, and all apprehension has been removed as to 
any invidious distinction being made, or any mistake being 
committed through oversight in regard to the treatment that is 
due to all the representative institutions in this respect. The 
I public must have also read •with pleasure and satisfaction of the 
i test that has been made of the stability of the stands erected for 
the children..... .We repeat our request to Government made 
in our issue of Wednesday last as to the granting of a sufficient 
number of holidays to permit the people to enjoy themselves 
snffioiently and give Ileir Royal Highnesses a right royal 
ovation everywhere during their few da^’ stay in this city 

..Every class, creed and profession is desirous of making 

these few days a season of festivities and rejoicings on the 
largest scale possible. Why do Government then grudge 
the pqblic the few extra days thi^ want to make their welcome 
to their future Emperor and Empress a really noteworthy 
and memorable event ? Hid anybody complain against the 
closing of the offices for a week when the King-Emperor visited 
Bombay thirty years ago, that Government are so chary of 
doing the same thing this time? Or do they imagine that the 
sentiments of public loyalty are less warm, and the people 
less enthusiastic in their desire t6 welcome the Prince and 
Princess than they were in the seventies ? And there can 
be nothing but ridicule for the notion, if it Wei© at all enter¬ 
tained, that Bombay feels itself to have grown so much in 
importance, since the King-Emperor’s visit, that its conceit 
would not permit it to think of devoting so many days as it 
did then to merry-making and rejoicings in honour of its future 
sovereign and his gracious consort. Business is bound to 
be paralysed during the days that the Prince and Princess 
are to stay in our midst; and the Government, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Banks would, by grudging two or three 
extra days, only create the impression that they do not mind 
the reception of Their Royal Highnesses proving a tame and 
halting affair. There is an inconsistency in keeping Government, 
servants, private office assistants, arid the business community 
generally, at the desk, and at the same time, expecting the 
people of Bombay to manifest every possible sign of joy and 
happiness in finding the Prince and Princess of Wales in their 
midst. We trust that those in whose hands the matter rests 
■will promptly set about doing the right thing, and save them¬ 
selves from the reproach of having maiued the popular rejoicings 
on this historic occasion. We pass from this to another point 
we touched upon the other day, viz,, having two illumination 
nights. The initial cost being once incurred, it would not make 
much of a difference whether the illuminations are kept up 
for one night or two. The public wiH not surely grudge spend¬ 
ing money for a little extra oil or gas to give sufficient /dat 
to the occasion..And the same thing could be said of the 
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MjmicipaUty, the Banks and the other public bodies and cor¬ 
porations, as well as firms a^id blisiness houses. The trams 
are to be stopp d on the iliumination night, making it praoti- 
oally impossible for the families of the more respectable among 
the poor and the middle classes to stir out of their homes to 
witness the illuminations. We are not quite convinced as yet 
that the trams could not have been conveniently allowed to 
run from Grant Road along Hornby Road, which transfers 
from the former place to Parel, etc,, in ... order to assist 
the residents in the outlying distiicts of the town to travel 
down to the City and wtness the illuminations. But if the 
Police authorities think that this could not bo managed, then 
there is all the greater reason for keeping the illuminations 
mxother night, lotting the trams run freely that night, and 
shutting out the private garighorawaJlas, if need be, in order 
to let all classes of the inhabitants have an opportunity of 
seeing the illuminations..... .These are some of the more 
important points that we think it necessary to touch upon 
in order to prevent disappointment and heartburning among 
the mass of the population—by no means less loyal and devoted 
subjects of His Majesty than their richer and more fortunate 
fellow-residents. 

J-ndv. Prakash, 31af October, Jdm-e-JamsJied, 1st Novem¬ 
ber, Evening Jdme, dth November. —The Press communique 
published in our issue of Wednesday last notifies that the 
Royal party are timed to arrive at the Apollo Bandar at 
4-15 p.M. instead of at 4-30 f.m. as originally stated, and 
that, therefore, the Royal party will be able to start from 
the Bandar between 4-45 p.m. and 6 p.m. The change will 
not, we are afraid, meet with the entire satisfaction of the 
public. No doubt, it is a great improvement upon the original 
arrangement; still the pubUo would like to see the Royal party 
start from the Bandar at an even earlier hour. Their l^yal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, are timed to 
leave the Bandar between 4-46 P.M. and 5 p.m., and the sun 
will, on the 9th of November, set at 6-37 p.m, so that there 
will be left to the Royal party only 37 minutes of daylight 
for reaohing (Jovemnment House, which is an impossible task. 
Prom the ApoDo Bandar to Government House vi& Sir J, J. 
Hospital and Cbowpatty is a pretty long distance, and the drive 
would, even if there were to be no stoppages, occupy more 
than thirty-seven minutes. How much more time, then, 
will it take to reach Government House when the Royal party 
may have to stop, at least to slacken the pace extremely at many 
places en rofuie, by way of courtesy to people who will be ready 
to present Their Royal Highnesses with bouquets and flowers? 
It will be quite dark before the Royal party passes even half 
the route, and many loyal citizens will have to go home dis¬ 
appointed, without seeing their future Emperor and Empress 
There is another reason, and that a strong one too, why there 
should be a further change in the programme. It ought to 
be well borne in mind that the young pupils from the various 
schools, who are to be accommodated on the stands specially 
erected for the purpose, .should, on no account whatsoever, 
be detained after dusk, for even wliile it is daylight it will greatly 
tax the resources of the teachers in charge of the urohflls 
to manage them and find the way for them through the densely 
crowded streets, after sunset the task would be beyond 
the resources of the tethers. We, therefore, strongly advocate 
a further change still in the right direction in the programme. 
If the present arrangement is persisted in, a great many people, 
es^cially in Grant Road, Cbowpatty and Walkoshwar Ro^ 
will have to go disappointed without seeing Their Royal High- 
nesses. [The the Evening Jame and several 

other papers of the w^ bitterly complain against the incon- 
yement hom Mleotod for the landing of Their Royal Highnesses.] 
InduPralmh. 1st November 1905.~-At a time when the 
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j abnormal rush of visitors to Bombay is already sending up the 
fares of hackney carriages, we do not understand why the 
i authorities have chosen to notify that on the night of the 
I illuminations the trams will stop runnihg after 7 tim. To the 
j thousands that stay at places inconveniently.distant from the 
j People’s Fair and the chief centres of illumination in the Fort,* 
I the stoppage of trams will be a veritable hardship. Why call the 
fair a People’s Pair and close uj) the only cheap mode of convey¬ 
ance to it available to the middle and the lower classes in Bombay. 
We do not know if the authorities haVe given due consideratiem 
I to the matter. The railways can hardly be expected to cope 
I with the local traffic. But some arrangement can be arrived 
at by which trams could run to Oolaba by Hornby Road and 
return ©ia Elphinstone Cii'ole to Bori Bunder. Some such con¬ 
venience is absolutely necessary for the thousands that cannot 
afiord to engage hackney carriages. The authorities owb 
a duty to the, poorer portion of the public, and we teust that 
they will reconsider their decision and modify it in a way that 
will enable Bombay’s poor to join in the festivities organised 
in honour of the heir-apparent to the British throne. We 
do not know if Their Royal Highnesses would like the poor 
and middle class population in the city to be tlyis kept away 
from the festivities in their honour. 

JAm-e-Jamshed, 2nd November 1905.-—We shall not 
deny that the Bombay Government must have found it a Very 
difficult task to decide the question of native full dress in 
connection with the Prince’s lev6e on the 10th instant, So 
many kinds of dresses are being worn now-a-days by natives, 
and such grotesque combinations are being made by fa.shion- 
able and so-called progressive Pacsis, Hindus and others that 
it must have indeed proved an unenviable task for the official 
or officials entrusted with the drawing up of the lev5e dress 
regulations to decide what should constitute a full dross m 
the case of the different native oommtmities. We have more 
of sympathy than blame for those responsible for'the regula¬ 
tions published the other day. The incongruity of the oombina- 
tioDS suggested therein is too patent to escape comment and 
even protest. But there could be no doubt that this has 
l^n primarily due to a d^ire on the part of the official or 
officials concerned to consult, as far aa possible, thb wishes 
of the Anglicised natives who prefer European dress and, at 
the same time, to prevent them from losing their racial 
charaoteristio when they appear before His Royal High¬ 
ness. The result, however, has been that those r^pon- 
siblo for the drawing up of the regtilations have created the 
impression of being either unimaginative or cynically humorous, 
There are, indeed, many who are asking how they could have 
failed to imagine what a grotesque combination English evening 
dress would make with a native turban ?..... .Anyway the 
orders, published some days ago, need revision, and we hope 
Government will not object to meet the wishes of those who. 
have protested in the matter. They could very easily and 
justly lay down that no native who appears in English dr^ 
would bo given admission, and that proper national dref« 
wUl have to be worn by every one who is desirous to apjjcar 
at the Prince’s levte. That would simplify matters and provont 
the irritation that is now so widely prevalent..nie com¬ 

bination of English evening dress with a native turban is the 
last thing in which any sensible, self-respecting native wdald 
venture to appear at the lev^, and Government House must ■ 
make up its mind either to let the natives appear in EfigKsh 
evening dress without a head-gear, or prohibit the weaihag of 
evening dress altogether, and insist upon what is called (lugH 
or jama-pichori:. In regard to what hfte fallen from a cortaiu 
set of Farsi jongrlos aa to their having no piifjfpree or /ewto aSd 
no dugU for the Prince’s lev^, we should think that it would 
have been a kindness to the community not to press such an 






argument into service. Men who would not or could not undergo | 
the expense of having those in return for the honour they are 
to have of appearing before the Prince can have no right to 
feel themselves annoyed or injured by being told that the func¬ 
tion is not for such as they. 

SbijBction from Native Papkes pubushbj) in Madras, 
FOB THE WEEK ENDING 4tH NOVEMBER 1906. 

The Andhraprakasika (Madras) of the 28th October, stating 
• that it does not matter much whether the salt tax is abolished or 
not exhorts the ludian patriots to request Hk Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales to see that an Act is pas^ empowering the 
people to distil and seU their own liquors subject to a reasonable 
duty. Since such a step is a profitable concern, both to the Gov¬ 
ernment and the people, the suggestion will be acceptable to him. 
in the absence of such an Act, the various fruits grown in India 
are simply wasted. Not only is their value thus lost to the coun-r 
try, but a large sum of money is also wasted in the purchase 
of foreign liquors. All the leaders of the people are therefore 
requested to unite and memorialise His Royal Highness to 
obtain an Act beneficial both to the rulers and the ruled. 

Selection iBOM Native Newspapers published in the 
Punjab, foe the week ending the 4tb: November 1905. 

The Victoria Paper (Sialkot), of the 24th October 1906, 
remarks that the remission of Income Tax will constitute a 
permanent memorial of the forthcoming Royal Visit to India, 
and requests the Finance Minister of the Viceregal Council to 
move in the matter. 

5tu November 1906. 

Pioneer .—The Maharaja of Sikkim and his son will be the 
guests of Govenunent at Calcutta during the Royal visit. It 
will be the first time that His Highness has travelled so far. 

Pioneerf—As the Aligarh College is to have the honour of a 
special visit from the Prince of Wales, who is to halt some hours 
there on his way between Nepal and Simla on the 6th March, it is 
only natural that the authorities are anxious to organise some 
permanent memorial of an event so notable and so full of 
enoouragement foi’ the future. It has long been the wish of theke 
who have charge of the affairs of the College to organise a 
Natural Science branch with an equipment corresponding to 
the standard College in other respectsj What is wanted is a 
professorial chair, two or three scholarships, a laboratory and a 
class room with the necessary furniture and appliances. There 
is no question that if the liberality of Mahomedans of light and 
leading would provide an endowment sufficient for meeting 
these requirements, there could be no better way of reco^sing 
the .signal distinction that the College is receiving in His Royal 
Highness’s visit. 

6th November 1905. 

Daily Express .—Bombay is in a high state of excitement 
about the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales, who arrive 
here by the Renown on Thursday. 

The city is already bursting into decorations, and is aflame 
with the splendour of the Native Princes, Rajas, and Maha¬ 
rajas, who arrive at the Victoria terminus at the rate of Iialf a 
dozen a day. Each chief is met by a representative of 
Government House, attended by a train of retainers, carefully 
caioulated, according to rank of the visitor. 

The other day I saw one of these potentates arrive. He 
met by his tribesmen and his friends. They offered their 
fealty, asstired him that of all the constellations his star was 

brightest, and put around his neck a garland of flowers. 
The ceremony would have been more telling but for the fact 
that His Highness was very stout, and that his splendid turban 


and decorations were supported by a European frock coat, 
doubtful trousem, and boots that did not fit. 

Other receptions, where the Raja had stuck to his native 
costume, and carried it ofl^ with an Oriental majesty of mien, 
were impressive, and gave little hints of the rich pageantry that 
is being arranged for the Prince and Princess. Many of these 
Rajas have taken bungalows at fancy rents, where they con 
live in State with their own regiment of attendants about ^em. 

The wide streets in the Fort district and the narrow native 
bazaars are pulsating with ceremonial colours, and a wonderful 
j sight will meet the eyes of the Royal visitors as they enter the 
“ Gateway of India.” ‘ r 

The only shadow on the preparations is the illness of the 
Viceroy. His pi^qmised visit is arousing nearly as much enthu¬ 
siasm as that of the Prince himself. He was to have spoken at 
the Byculla dinner to-morrow, and as ho was unable to get 
here in time the dinner has been postponed, 
j Lord Curzon will probably arrive in Bombay on Tuesday, 
j He will officially welcome the Prince land EVincess, and then 
! immediately resign office, handing over the reins to his 
I successor. Lord Min to. He may, however, accompany the 

j Prince and Princess over apart of the tour as a private 
] friend. He will go to Cairo for the winter. 

(Mobe .—Since it was known that the Prince of Wales 
was to visit India, several of the Indian Princes in whose 
territories tigers are to be found have been sedulously preserving 
the animals in order that His Royal Highness may be sure of 
getting a good bag. In one State of which information has 
reached us, not a single tiger has been permitted to be killed 
for nearly a year, but there is no need to suppose that any one 
has suffered thereby. The man-eater is comparatively a rarity, 
and there is no difficulty in compensating the villagers for the- 
loss they suffer in cattle through the tigecs being pipsei-ved. 
Generally, indeed, they make a very good thing out of it. 

Standard.—T!‘}xet commencement of the momentous week 
of the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales finds Bombay in 
a state of glowing elation and excitement. The sole shadow is 
the illneaa of the Viceroy. It is now officially aimounoed that 
Lord Curzon will not arrive until Tuesday, thereby com¬ 
pelling a postponement of the Byculla dinner, which had 
been fl^ed for Monday, when a great speech was expected 
from His Excellency. The interest taken in Lord Curzon’s 
presence is intense, almost rivalling that attaching to the Ro^al 
visit. 

The noble city, which is the Watergate of Western India, is 
rapidly draping herself in festal attire, and there is every evi¬ 
dence that the decorations will be on a magnificent scale. The 
wide Fort, the narrow streets, and the native bazaars, steeped 
in Oriental colour, form together an unequalled background 
for the ceremonies and the Royal progresses. 

For the past few days the centre of animation has been the 
Victoria terminus, where the ruling Princes and native poten¬ 
tates have been arriving in rapid succession. • Each Chief 
has been met by a Government House representative, arid 
accompanied by a train of retainers suitable to his rank. In 
nfany cases the distinguished visitors have been also met by a 
deputation of their subjects or fellow tribesmen, who go through 
the picturesque ceremony of garlanding the potentate with 
flowers. The effect is sometimes impressive, but occasionally 
a trifle comic when the object of t|iis attention is stout and 
elderly, and dressed in semi-European costume. 

Several Rajas are occupying bungalows hired at high rents, 
and these temporary dwellings are profusely decorated. There 
is, indeed, a great gathering of ruling Princes who have come to 
Bombay to welcome India’s future Emperor. Nearly all the 
Chiefs with whom the Bombay Government on the political 
side is directly related are here. First among them is His High- 






Sir Shaliu ChJiatrapati MaharaJ, Maharaja of Kolhapur, 
who represents the younger brarieb of the family of the groat 
Sivaji, founder of the Mahratta Empire, the Kolhapur 

dynasty having been established by Sivaji’s grandson, whose 

mother, Tarabhai, is the heroine of Mahratta ^tory. The 
present Maharaja is well known in England, having been pre¬ 
sent at the King’s Coronation. The Rao of Cutch is descended 
from a family of Jareja Rajputs, who, after founding a prin- 
dpality in Sind, invaded Cutch in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The gallant Maharaja of Idar, better known, as Sir 
Pertab Singh of Jodhpur, the Rajput State of which he was 
regent during hia nephew’s minority, joins the Prince of 
Wales’ staff as aide-de-camp. He is an aide-de-camp to the 
King, Honorary Commandant of the Imperial Cadet ^rps, 
has won distinction as a soldier and sportsman, and is the 
heau ideal of Rajput chivalry. 

The Mahometan Nawab of Jvmagadh is the ruler of an out- 
of-liae-way but prosperous State in Kathiawar in which 
is sitnated the famous shrine of Somnath, the gates of 
which were taken away by Mahmud of Ghazni, and re¬ 
covered, as Lord Ellenborough believed, by our army in Afghan¬ 
istan. The Nawab also owns the Gir Forest, the last haunt of 
the Indian lion. He traces his descent to a Pathan soldier of 
fortune who, a couple of centuries ago, set himself up as a ruler 
in Kathiawar, after expelling the great Moghul’s deputy govern¬ 
or. The Thakur Sahib of Bhavnagar, the Rana Sahib of Por- 
bandar, and the Thakur Sahib of Gondal, other States in Kathia¬ 
war, are Rajputs. Tl\e Porbandar Chief belongs to a tribe 
which claims descent from Hanuman, the monkey god. Sir 
Bhagvatsinhji of Gondal took a medical degree at Edinburgh. 
The Mahometan Nawab of Janjiia is descended from Abys¬ 
sinian admirals who served under Aurungzeb. The Chief of 
Miraj, a Brahmin, boasts of ancestors who were thanked for 
their services by the Duke of Wellington, then General Wel¬ 
lesley, during his campaigns in the Deccan. The Mahometan 
Nawab of Cambay, a Shah Moghul, is descended from a man 
who was Viceroy of Ahmedabad under the Kinjjp of Delhi. All 
of them are here, looking forward with eager expectation, which 
no amount of Oriental stolidity can conceal, to making their 
loyal salaams to His Royal Highness the Shahzada. 

Times of Indta.—The following telegrams have passed 
between Hia Excellency the Viceroy and Hia Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, upon His Royal Highness’ arrival at 
Aden 

From His Excellency the Viceroy to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. 

On the arrival of Your Royal Highnesses at the first out¬ 
post of the Indian Empire may I venture to offer to you a loyal 
and enthusiastic welcome to Indian waters 1 

All India has no other desire than to make your forthcom¬ 
ing visit a memorable and unbroken success. 

From His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy. 

On our arrival in Indian waters the Princess of Wales and 
I wish to take the earliest opportunity of sending a warm mes¬ 
sage of esteem and goodwill to you and to the people of India, 

We are much touched by your kind message of welcome. 

Times of India .—His Highness the Nawab Saheb of Juna- 
gadh, His Highness the Nawab of Gambay, His Highness the 
Maharaja, of Idar, His Highness the Maharaja of Dhranga- 
dhra. His Highness the Maharaja of Baria and His Highness 
the Thakore Saheb of Wadhwan arrived in Bombay on 
Saturday moraing. Government deputation and guards-of- 
honour being present at the Grant Road Station to receive 
the gtiests. The first to reach Bombay was His Highness Nawab 
Jaffer Ali Khan of Cambay, who, travelling by the Ahmedabad 
passenger train, reached Grant Road Station at 6-40 a.m. Not- 


vd^^tanding the eajdy hour of the moruing a large number of 
people was present at the station to receive His Highness, who, on 
alighting from the train, was received by a Government deputa¬ 
tion oonaistiug of Captain Burke, Under-Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, Political Department, and Resaldar Bahadur Shaikh Abdul 
Hamid, Native A.-D.-C. to His Excellency the Governor. Hi» 
Highness was accompanied by Mr. Madhevlal Harinarayan, State 
Dewan, Mr. Mirza Buxe AU Munshi, Mr. Baba Saheb alias Chhota 
Saheb, and was attended by about fifty followers. His High¬ 
ness was conducted to a seat on the platform and garlanded 
by a number of natives of Cambay, at present residing in Bom¬ 
bay, these including Dr. Dhunjibhai Motabhai, Messrs. Jug- 
mohandas Vandravandas Bhaiseth, Chhotalal Jugalbhai, 
Dhunjibhai Hormasji, Bapuji 0. Mody and Pestonji C. Mody. 

After receiving fioral presentations Nawab Jaffer Ali Khan 
proceeded to a Government House carriage which had been 
sent for him, when a guard-of-honour of fifty rank and file 
drawn from the 104th Rifies, which was drawn up at the station, 
presented arms. His Higlmoas, accompanied by the gentle¬ 
men forming the Government deputation, drove away to his 
residence at Redder Road. A salute of eleven guns was fired 
to announce the arrival. 

His Highness Maharaja Colonel Sir Pertablinhji of Idar, 
A.-D.-G. to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, arrived 
by the .i^\hmedabad mail train on Saturday morning. Sir 
Pertab Singh was met at the Grant Road Station by Mr. P. W. 
Monie, Under-Secretary to Government, Political Department; 
Mr. Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, Oriental Translator to Government, 
and Captain Meynell, A.-D.-C. to His Excellency Lord Lam- 
ington, who represented the Bombay Government. Araya 
Samaj, of which His Highness is a member, had sent a deputa¬ 
tion, who welcomed the Maharaja and garlanded him. Ac¬ 
companied by the members forming the Government deputa¬ 
tion, His Highness stepped into a Government House carriage, 
when a guard-of-honour of fifty rank’and file detailed by the 
104th Rifles presented arms. His Highness drove to Govern¬ 
ment House, Malabar Point, where he will stay till His Royal 
Highness leaves this city. The arrival of His Highr)<>n,s was an¬ 
nounced by the firing of a salute of eleven guns. 

Another Chief who airived by the same train was His High¬ 
ness, Maharana Ajitsingji, Maharaja of Dhraugadhra, who 
was accompanied by Kumar BhoYsingji, Kumar Natwar- 
singji, Kumar Parmatsingji, State Dewan Kift-ansingji Man- 
singji, Sar Nyayadhis, Mr. Deoshunker, Dr. Darashah Hor¬ 
masji, Chief Medical Officer, Mr. Parasram, Personal Assistant, 
i and Captain Clair, Commandiug the State Lancers, and attended 
by seventy-five followers. He was met at the station, on alight¬ 
ing from the train, by a deputation from Government House 
consisting of Captain CogluU, Officiating Under-Secretary^ to 
Government, Political Department, Mr. Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, 
Oriental Translator to Government, and Captain BayfOrd, 
A.-D.-C. to His ExceUenoy the Governor. Mr. Oosman 
Jamal, Agent to the* State in Bombay, garlanded Hra Highness 
on behalf of the natives of Dhrangadhra now i-esiding in Bom¬ 
bay and conducted him and the staff to seats specially provid¬ 
ed on the platform. His Highness, after receiving floral pre- 
I sentations, proceeded in his State carriage and four, with the 
members of the Government deputation, to his residence at 
Pedder Rood, a guard-of-honour of fifty rank and file sup¬ 
plied by the l(>4th Rifles being mounted at the bungalow. Ele- 
ven guns were fired to announce thb arrival. . 

Highness Maharaja Shri Mansiugji of Baria and his 
staff were also passengers by the same train. His WipbTiftfff ) 
was accompanied by the State Dewan Mr. Hiralal Motianl-li . 
cram and a modest retinue of twenty-five followers. The Gov¬ 
ernment deputation, which received His Highness at Grant 
Road Station, was composed of Captain Pottinger, Politicat 
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Officer, Captain Oieig, A.<D,-C. to His Excellency the Governor, 
and Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, Oriental Translator to Govem- 
ment. Amongst several native gentiemen who were present 
at the station to welcome this Chief was the Honourable Mr. 
G. K. Parekh. His Highness, who was received outside the 
aiation by a guard-of-hono«r presenting arms, drove to the 

Great Western Hotel. -cr or 

His Higbnftfia Nawab Sir jRswsuikhanji of Junagadh, K.C.S.I,, 
was also one of Saturday’s airivals, and as this was the first visit 
of His Highness to Bombay after his installation on the gadi 
great enthusiasm prevailed amongst all classes of His Highness’ 
subjects residing in Bombay, who were present in large num¬ 
bers at Grant Road Station to give their Ruler a hearty and 
oordial welcome. The approaches to the station were also 
thronged with people. A portion of the platform was covered 
widi a Persian carpet, on which sofas and chairs were arranged, 
^d round this gathered numerous Mahomedan, Hindu, and 
Paxsi gentlemen who were anxious to garland and do homage 
to their Ruler. The crowd on the platform was so large that 
the Station JIaster and Inspector D. Comen of the Bombay, 
Baioda and Central India Railway Poliqe had to take special 
precautions to avoid accidents. Amongst those present were 
Mr. Gordhundas Gtoculdas Tejpal, Sir Harkisondas Naro- 
tumdas, Kt, Messrs. Gordhundas Khatau Mackenji, Veerchund 
Beepchund, C.LE., Rao Saheb Karamsey Damji, Messrs. 
Kamaria Ismailbhai Cassum, Mansukhram Suryaram Tripathi, 
Bharamsey Morarji Gokulda^ Rao Bahadur Keshowji Nathu 
Sailor, Messrs. Chhaganlal Harilal Pandya, Kursondas Chhabil- 
das, Tansukhram Mansukhram Tripathi, Bamoder Lakhmidas 
Ehimji, Oosmau Jamel, Hon’ble Mr. Vithaldas Damader 
Thackersay, Messrs. Corner Jumall, B. J. Mazmudar, Barrister- 
at-law, Taluvdar of Kuba, Ahmed Boeji, Govindji iVladhowJi, 
Bubu Ameeehund Panalal, Cassum Deoji, Madhowji Bamoder, 
Bwarkadas Gordhundas, Shivji Nathu, Madhowdas Amersey 
Bamoder, Kaw Mahomed Moorgey Kazi of Bombay, Kavashaw 
R, Gogawalla Vishwanath Prabhuram Vaid, Rao Bahadur 
Manecchund Kopurchand, Rao Saheb Heerachund Motichund, 
Messrs. Sarafali Mamuji, and Harilal B. Baxi. 

His Highness was accompanied by Shahzada Sherzu- 
makhanji, heir-apparent, Vazir Saheb Shaikh Mahomed Bahudin, 
C.I.E., Sardar Bahadux Behecherdas Viharidas, Dewan of 
Junagadh, Mr. Gopaldas Viharidas, Hazur Assistant, Mr. 
ChhotaJal Mathuradas Buxi, Hazur Secretary, Mr. Mani- 
rasad Durgaprasad Daftari, and Dr, Narsidas, Chief Medical 
Officer, and attended by over three himdred followers. As 
the special train conveying His Highness and suite entered 
the platform the crowd on the platform sent up a ringing cheer, 
which was taken up by the people outside. On stepping out 
of th© train B ig Higlmess was received by a Govemment deputa¬ 
tion imtaed of Captain Burke, Under-Secretary to Government, 
Political Depaitment, Captam Gray, A.-D.-C. to ffis Bx- 
oeOcnoy Lord Lamington, and Mr. Mirza Abbas Ali Baig,^Or¬ 
iental Translator to Govemment The reception by the Gov- 
emment deputation being over. His Highnrajs Sir Rasulkh^ji 
Shahzada Shorzumakhanji, Vazir Bahudinbhai and Saidar 
Behecherdas were conducted to the seats provided for them, 
where floral presentations occupied several minutes. His 
Highness then proceeded to a carriage sent from Gwemment 
House, when a guard-of-honour of fifty rank and file, with ban 
and colour, which was supplied by the 104th Rifles, gave the 
salute. His Highness acoompaaaied by the Govemment deputa¬ 
tion and escorted by a party of Native Cavalry proceeds to 
a bungalow of His Highness the Aga Khan at Land’s End Road, 
Malabar Hill. A salute of eleven guns announced the arrival 
of His Highness. . , 

On arriving at his bungalow His Highness 'W*'® reoeiv^ 
by Ml. Camaria IsinaU Casaam on behalf of His Highness the 


Aga Khan, who had also sent a telegram of welcome. Mr. 
Ckmaria tlien gai-landed His Highness and pi-osented him with 
the usual “nazrana. ” A number of Mahomedan and Hindu 
merchants made floral presentations and submitted “nazrana ” 
to His Highness. In the evening other gentlemen, including 
Mr. Carrimbhai Ibrahim, Mr. Rehmubhai Allana and otliers, 
also paid a visit to His Highness, and presented gifts of 
welcome. 

A special train, which left Bhavnagar on Saturday, brought 
His Highness the Thakore Saheb of Bhavnagar to Grant Road 
Station yesterday morning. His Highness was accompanied 
by Kuvar Shree Mangulsingji, Kuvar Shreo Kaluba, Mr. Pra- 
bhashanker D. Patni, Dewan of Bhavnagar, Kuvar Joraver- 
singji, Kumars Ramsingji, Vikramadityasingji and Pathuraj^ 
singji of Nadod, Mi'. Nusserwanji Mirza, Ju^cial Officer, and 
Dr. Khuraedji Behramji, Chief Medical Officer. Being Sunday 
the usual guard-of-honour and ofiBcial deputation were dis¬ 
pensed with, but from an early hour a large number of His 
Highness’ subjects residing in Bombay arrived at the station. 

As the train ran into the station chwrs were given and as His 
Highness alighted Mr. Jehangir G. Clubwalla advanced up to 
the saloon and garlanded His Highness and presented him 
with a superb bouquet. His Highness acknowledged the com¬ 
pliment, and then in company of his Dewan, Mr. Patni, walked 
up to the seats wliich were arranged on the platform and there 
receivetl further floral offerings. His Highness drove aw'ay 
to Mr. Rustom Vatcliagundhy’s bungalow, which has been 
tastefully decorated by Mr. Clubwalla with flags and banners, 
and most elaborately furnished in English fashion. 

Amongst those present at the station were the Honourable 
Mr. Vithaldas Damoclher Thackersay, Sardar Baliadur Behe¬ 
cherdas Viharidas, Dewan of Jimagadh, Messrs. Parbliashunker 
Patni, Lalubhai Samaldas, Veerchund Beepchund, Sarabhai 
Vajeshunker, Kumar Sree Ranjitsingji, Shunkerprasad^Hari- 
pmsad, Jehangir Oowasji Clubwalla, Oosman Jamal, Chhota- 
lal Ishwerlal Shroff, Harilal Mohundas, Lalubhai Nanabhai, 
Tansukhram Mansukhram, Lalubhai Chhaganlal, Manishunker 
R. Bhatt, Parbhudas Bhagwandas, Kursondas Chhabildas, 
Govindji Madlroji, SMwji Nathu, Bamoder Qordhand^ Su^- 
adwala, Kawasji Jamshedji San j ana, Madhowji patnodor, 
Vishwanath Parbhuram Vaid and Lalubhai Nanabhai Parekh. 

His Highness the Rao of dutch will arrive in Bombay this 
morning by 'steamer from . Mandvi and alight at the Apollo 
Builder. His Highness will be accompanied by Kuvar Kaluba, 
C.I.E., Kuvar Shri Vijarajji, Kuvar Shri Godji, Colonel Abud, 
Political Agent, Mr. Clmnilal Sarabhai, the Bew'an, Dr. Bam- 
ania, the Medical Officer, and Mr. Haribhai Manibhai Jush- 
bhai. His Highness will, during his sojourn in Bombay, stay 
at the bungalow of Mr. Vasanji Trikamji Muiji at Malabar Hill. 

His Highness Thakore Saheb Balsingji of Wadhwan, travel¬ 
ling from Wadhwan by the Ahmedabad mail j;rain, alighted 
at Badar Station at 7 a.m., on Saturday, where after two hours' 
rest His Highness arrived at Grant Road Station by a special 
train at 10-15 A.M., and was received by Captain Coghill, Offi¬ 
ciating Under secretary to Government, Political Bcpart- 
ment, Mr. Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, Oriental Translator to Gov¬ 
ernment, and Rasaldar Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Hamid, Native 
A.-D.-C. to His Excellency the Governor. There were 
also present on the station Kumar Shri Merubha of Jamnag _ 
gar, Kumar Shri Vijubha Shri Vijubha of Sayala, Kumar Shri 
Indersingji and Natwersingji of Bansda, Messrs. Gord- 
Cundas Goculdas Tejpal, Oosman Jamal, Goolamhoosein 

Keurrimbhailbrahim, and Bharamsey Morarji Goculdas. After 
receiving floral presentations His Highness proceeded to his 
residence at Walkeshwar, accompanied by the gentlemen 
forming the Government deputation, A salute of nine guns was 
i fired to announce bis arrival. 






His Highness Shrimant Kpishnasliah Raja, Raja Saheb of 
Jawhar, arrived in Bombay from his capita.1 on Satur^y 
evening, and aJighted at the Grant Road Station. His High¬ 
ness was accompanied hy his brothOi? Rumar Marfcandrao and 
the State Karbhaii, Mr. R. M. Jog. A number of gentlemen 
were present at the station to receive the Baja Saheb, who was 
garlanded on arrival. His Highness then drove to hia tempo¬ 
rary residence on Cumballa Hill. 

On Saturday afternoon His Excellency the Governor paid 
a return visit to His Highness Maharana Shri Mohandevji Nara- 
indevji. Raja of Hharampur, at his bungalow at Walkeshwar. 

His Excellency was accompanied by die Hon’ble Mr. S. W. 
Edgerley, Chief Secretary to Government; Colonel Richard 
Owen, Military Seoretry to His Excellency the Governor ; 
Captain E. H. Bayford, A.-D.-C.; Mr. Mirza Abbas Ali 
Baig, Oriental Translator to Government and other men- 
bers of his staff. On arrival His Excellency was received by 
the Maharana and his two sons, Kumar Shri Vijayadevji and 
Kumar Shri Narsangdevji; hia brother Shri Pradhatdevji; 
and Dewan Sunderrao Gaianand. The usual salute of guns 
w’as given both at the arrival and departure of His Excellency. 

Lord Lamington also paid return visits to the two Chiefs 
of Kurundwad on Saturday afternoon. 

0 /Zn<i»d.-“The camp erected at Chowpatti for the 
accommodation of the Political Officers from Gujerat, Kathiawar 
and Southern Maratha Comitry and for the Rajkumars of these 
jMrovinoes is now almost fully occupied. All the arrangements 
regarding the construction of the camp have been made by 
Mr. H. S. Davies, Agency Engineer, Kathiawar, and his assistant, 
Mr. Goculdas H. Parekh. The camp contains over sixty tents, 
two being allotted to each officer. A large dining room and 
a drawing room with nicely arranged furniture have also been 
provided for the use of the officers and their families. The 
following officers are now staying at the camp: Lieutenant- 
Colonel W, P. Kennedy, Agent to the Governor, Kathiawar; 
Lieutenant-polonel J. Davies, Political Agent, Wadhwan; 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. E. Hyde Cates, Political Agent, Savant- 
wadi; Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. Abud, Political Agent, 
Cutch; Major J. Talbot, Superintendent, Imperial Service 
Troops, Kathiawrar; Captain W. Beale, Political Agent, Halar ; 
Captain R. S. Pottinger, Assistant Political ^ent, Kolhapur; 
Captain N. S. Coghill, Administrator, Badhanpur; Lieutenant 
R. T. C. Burke, Administrator, Sangti; Mr. W. L. B. Souter, 
District Superintendeht of Police, I^andesh; Mr. H. Pogson, 
District Superintendent of Police, Kathiawar; Mr. J. W. Mayne, 
Pripcipal, Itajkumar College, Rajkot; Mr. P. Hide, Vice-Prin¬ 
cipal, Rajkumar College; Mr. H. S. Davies, Agency Engineer, 
Kathiawar; and Canon J. H. Beck, Chaplain of Aduuedabad; 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Ferris, Pohtioal Agent, Wadhwan; 
Major H. D. Mereweather, Political Agent, Palanpur; Mr. 
P. J. Mead, Political Agent, Rewa Kantha; and Mr. A. S. A. 
Westropp, Political Agent, Surat, are expected to arrive in Bom¬ 
bay in a day or two. 

One of the most attractive and picturesque features of 
the forthcoming ceremonies will be the Takht Taus, which 
is the name of the throne intended for the use of the Princess 
of Wales at the Indian Ladies' Entertainmmt. The Takht 
has been designed by Mrs. Mohammed Ali Rogay, Lady Cawasji 
Jehangir, and Begum M. J. Nasrullah Khan after the pattern 
of the Peacock Throne of the Emperor Shah Jehan on which 
his Imperial Consort, Empress Arjuman Banoo Begum Mum- 
tax Mahal, used to sit on ceremonial occasions. It is lined 
with gold cloth. The peacocks are made of gold embroidery 
and are of the very best Surat workmanship. Two peacocks 
are on each side, right and left, and three behind, the throne. 

There is a canopy which is lined with gold cloth and frilled 
and adorned with a crown most beautifully worked. The Takht 


will also be covered with valuable gold cloth. It wiU be dra^t 
m<K>t artistically and pioteiresquely under the able supervision 
of Lady Cawasji Jehangir, who has spared no pains to make 
the Indian Ladies’party a great success. 

At the request of Kawabzada and Begum M. J. Nasrullali 
Khan the Takht is being constructed by them and will be lent 
to the ^mmittee for the occasion. Afterwards it will be 
preserved as a priceless heirloom in the family of His Highness 
the Nawab of Saschin, nephew of Nawabzada Karsollah Khan. 

We are informed that in commemoration of the visit of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prinoe and Princess of Wales a 
social gathering and evening party of all the past and present 
students of the Rajkamar College, Rajkote, has been arranged 
by Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan, and will take place al. 
Hashmat Mehal, Chowpatti, on Sunday next at 9-30 p.m. 

A large majority of the past students of Uie College are ndw 
Chiefs of the Bombay Presidency, who with all the Kumars 
have been invited. 

The last of the troops from up-eountry stations detailed 
for duty in connection with the Ro^l visit arrived in Bombay 
on Saturday morning. They consisted of His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s Bodyguard, which detrained at the Victoria Terminus 
and is now encamped near Wodehouse Bridge, the bands, 
drums and colours and two companies each of the Royal Scots 
and Connaught Rangers from Poona and Ahmednagar respect¬ 
ively, who were railed down to the Sassoon Dock and are now 
in camp on the site of the old Colaba Depdt. 

At a meeting of the Marwari residents of Bombay held 
3^terday it was resolved that the members of that community 
should decorate and illuminate their houses in honour of thie 
Royal visit to the city. 

7th November 1905. 

Duilif GraphiCt Tuesday. — The Prince and Princess of Wales 
have already reached the “ first outpost of the Indian Empire,” 
and have received a telegram of greeting from the Viceroy. 
Aden, although it is nearly five days’ steaming from Bombay, 
is subject to the Government of India, and is administered as part 
of the Bombay Presidency. As a port of call and as a naval 
station its importance is very considerable, but as a place of 
residence there are few less desirable on the earth’s surface. 
The real gate of India in modem days is Bombay, and although 
nearly a week must elapse before the Benoum reaches this 
beautiful city, where East and West are so marvellously blended, 
already preparations for the Royal visit have begun. The Native 
Princes are arriving in Bombay in large numbers to welcome 
the Heir- Apparent to the Throne of England and of India, and 
the city is adding elaborate decorations to its normal wealth of 
colour. Nowhere will the Prinoe of Wales find a warmer welcome 
than in Bombay, and nowhere will he see the East arrayed in 
more attractive garb. Few cities, indeed, in any part of the 
world possess the variety of charm that Bombay can show. 
It is an epitome of ali that is best in India, an ideal entrance- 
gate to the great empire that lies behind. 

Indian Daily Netos. —When on November 9th Bombay 
gives to the Royal visitors the enthusiastic welcome which her 
citizens have been preparing for months past, exactly 30 years 
will have elapsed since King Edward VII landed there, as Prince- 
of Wales and Heir- Apparent of Queen Victoria, who only 
assumed the Imperial title a yi^ latm*. The horizon of the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of India is a very narrow one, 
stretching no further than the personality of the district officer, 
often not so far as that ; Governors, Commanders-in-Chief, and 
Viceroys, the countryman may have heard of, but they are 
generally mixed up in his mind with some eonfnsed idea of, the 
British “ Raj,” the existence of which he recognises with per¬ 
haps more indifference than active int^^est, so long as he is 
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left afoue. With the f’overeigii and his family the case 
is different, and there are few villages where there is not 
some definite conception of the “ Kaiser ” and his son the 
“ Shahzada. ” The idea of a personal ruler is a familiar one to 
every ladian., often, perhaps, almost inseparable from that of a 
henefioient deity to whom is due a reverence and an active 
loyalty which can hardly be felt for representatives not of 
Royal blood. To the bulk of the people the notion of the 
constitutional Monarch is inconceivable, and in British India the 
Emperor is regarded as the sole fountain of all administration. 

In the great cities, amongst the educated classes and the 
Feudatory Princes, there is, of course, a clearer understanding 
of the position of the Emperor and his representatives, but the 
active feeling of loyalty towards the Sovereign and his family is 
no less marked, llius, to aU classes the approaching visit will be 
a source of genuine satisfaction, which will be expressed every¬ 
where in the welcome prepared for the Prince and Princess, 
whether in British territory or in the States of those Chiefs whom 
they can find opportunity to visit. Outside India the tour 
should se^e to arouse an interest not always felt in the great 
Peninsula which contains nearly three-fourths of the total 
population of the British Empire; It may well serve, too, as a 
practical lessonin the geography of a country which, to those 
who have no personal knowledge of it, is so difiEicult to realize. 

Many changes have occurred in the 30 years since the last 
visit of a Prince of Wales to India; perhaps none is greater than 
the increased facility of communication due to the extension 
of railways. The mere statement that in 1875 India had only j 
7,000 miles of railway, whereas she has now over 27,000, does 
not convey the significance of this extension half so well as the I 
constant instances of places visited by rail in 1906 which could 
only be reached by more primitive conveyances in 1876 or had to 
be omitted from the programme on account of their great distance 
from a railway. Indore, the first halting place after Bombay, 
will be reached by train. It was visited in 1876, but the rail¬ 
head was then only at the Narbada river, whence to Holkar’s 
capital there was a long drive up the “ ghats,” which mount to 
the plateau of Central India, 1,800ft. above the sea. It is only 
within the last few years that the next stopping place, Udaipur, 
has been connected by rail with the main line at the famous and 
romantic hill fortress of Chitor. In 1875 Jaipur communicated 
by rail with Agra, but for many years after that there was no 
railway nearer to Bikanir than the ter min us of the branch line to 
the great salt like of Sambhar. Now the line has been con¬ 
tinued to Bikanir and on to Bhatinda in the Punjab. Until 
they leave Bikanir, on November 27th, the halts of the Royal 
party will, after leaving Bombay, have been all in the territory 
of Feudatory Chiefs. Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, will 
occupy five days, and on December 2nd Pesliawar, the most 
notherly stage on the journey, will be reached, a point far beyond 
the railway in 1875. Near Rawalpindi the Mnce will witnes.s 
the manceuvros of a large force, European and Native, of the 
Indian Army. It had been intended to carry out these in the 
more historic neighbourhood of Delhi, but unfortunately the 
drought has rendered tliis impossible in a country so dry tliat, 
even in a normal season, special arrangements for water woxtld 
have been necessary. The next stay will be at Jammu, the 
winter capital of the Maharaja of Kashmir, who will only just 
have been restored by LordUurzon to a position of authority ip 
his State before receiving his guests. 

A day at Amritsar and longer visits to Delhi and Agra are 
essential to the completeness of a tour in Upper India. Nor 
could the capital of the Maharaja Sindhia be neglected, especially 
now that Gwalior can be reached in two or three hours by rail 
from Agra, instead of, as in 1875, only by a carriage drive of 
70 or 80 miles. The journey from Gwalior to Calcutta will be 
broken by a three days’ visit to Lucknow Out of the fortnight 


between arriving at and finally leaving Calcutta, on January 12tk 
three days will be given to a trip to Darjeeling, whence the finest 
of all views of the Himalayas obtainable from a hill station will, 
it is to be hoped, be unmarred by cloxid. The Prince will 
appropriately be in the metropoUs of British India on the anniver¬ 
sary of the proclamation of the Imperial title at the great 
Assemblage at Delhi on January Ist, 1877. Here, too, he will be 
able to lay the foundation-stone of the Victoria Memorial, which 
its designers have sought to make an ornament to the capital 
and a lasting monument to the memory of the great Empress. 
When on January 13th the Royal party reaches Rangoon, and 
thence proceeds to Mandalay, they will enter regions unxrisited 
in 1875, regions, indeed, which, in so far, at least, as regards 
Upper Burma, it would then have been out of the question for the 
Mnoe to visit. The era of the growth of the British Empire 
in India by annexation of the interaal States had ended long 
before 1876. Wi& the conquest of Upper Burma, in 1876, 
a limit was poetically put to its expansion in other directions. 
In many ways Burma will, perhaps, be the most interesting 
part of the expedition. From Rangoon to Madras the journey 
will be by sea, thence to be continued by rail to Mysore, Banga¬ 
lore, and Haiderabad. This part of the programme of the 
former visit was omitted in consequence, it was said, of an 
outbreak of cholera. In Mysore the Prince will be the guest 
j of the young Maharaja, who was installed on coming of age in 

! 19(S. Thirty years ago the State had not yet been restored to 

I native rule, after its 60 years ©f British administration, since 

j the depo.sition of the Maharaja in 1831. 
j Tlie three days given to Haiderabad cannot fail to be of 
supreme interest, boQi from the fact that jt is the capital of the 
largest and most important of the Feudatory States, and from the 
attractiveness of the city, its curiously cosmopolitan population, 
and its silrroundings. In 1876 the Nizam was a child, the State 
being governed by a Regency with Sfr Salar Jung at his head. 
Now the Nizam has taken the reins of Government entirely into 
his own hands, to the great benefit of his country, aft§r the period 
of intrigue and corruption which followed on the death of the 
great Minister. It is at this stage of the tour that a relaxation 
from the arduous labours of ceremonial will bo taken in a shooting 
trip of five days. In 1876 nearly a month could be given to 
shooting in the Nepal Tarai, under the guidance of the great 
“ Mayor ” of the palace and keen sportsman. Sir Jung Bahadur. 
Now the Prince has to pay for the greater extension of his journey 
by the curtailment of his sport. 

A flying visit to the curious rock fort of Daulatabad, and the 
neighbouring cave temples of Ellora, will be followed by a long 
railway Journey to Benares, and a stay of ten days at Bettiah 
in the Nepal Tarai, where, no doubt, there will be meetings with 
the successor of Sir Jung Bahadur. At Aligarh, on March 6th, 
the visitors will see the famous MahomedanCoilege to the institu¬ 
tion and development of which the late Sir Syed Ahmad devoted 
his best energies. A couple of days will be spent at Simla, which 
can now bo reached by railway instead of by the ■>wearisome 
carriage journey from Umballa, which was necessary thirty 
years ago. Thence there is another long railway journey across 
the Punjab, down the Indue Valley, and up through the 
mountains to Quetta, the capital of Baluchistan, of which 
province some account was given in TAe Times of October 
12th. When the heir of Queen Victoria was in India, Quetta 
was practically inacessible, at any rate for one whose life was 
too valuable to risk. At Karachi, bn March 19th, the shores 
of India rvill be left, and here the changes of a generation aie 
particularly noticeable. From an isolated port carrying the 
trade of Sind only, Karachi, by the linking up of the railway, has 
become the natural outlet of the great granary of the Punjab, 
which already, in the busy season, sends down some 7,000 tons 
of grain daily for export. The growing importance of the port is 










«howii by the increase of its population from 66,763 m 1872 to 

116,663 in 1901. . ' , . , i,. ™ ,i 

The Trinca is particularly fortoi aate in the choice of Sir Walter 
Lamenoe m the head of his staff. None but the late Private 
Secretary of a peouliarly energetic Viceroy could claim so wide 
a knowledge of India, of its Native Chiefs, and of its principal 
officials, from Peshawar to Madras, and from Karachi to 
Mandalay. In General Stuart Beatson is fo^d an officer who, 
in addition to a wide experience of the Indian Army generally, 
has enjoyed special opportunities of acquainting himself with 
the irregular forces of the Feudatory States and with the trained 
contingents volunteered by them for Imperial service. 

Standard,— T!he great city of Bombay, which is throbbing 
with expectancy of the Royal visit presents a curious and 
interestmg spectacle. To a visitor, Bombay is always a ^me* 
what bewildering place, owing to the strange contrast which it 
exhibits of Eastern and Western associations. One part 
of the city is full of hotels, public offices, and stately buildings, in 
ultra-modem style, while in close juxtaposition aro to be seen 
picturesque native dresses and the bazar, with its genuinely 
Oriental characteristics. j i. 

At the present moment the incongruity is increased by 
the preparations for the visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. In the native quarters floral decorations in the ancient 
Eastern mode are alternated with strings of electric lights. The 
balconies are draped with costly old Indian rugs and Cash- 
mere shawls. Not far off, the Maidan is being prepared for a 
popular fair, ivith all the accompaniments of roundabouts and 
switchback railways. A concourse of wild-looking up-country j 
natives is gazing at the decorations and the tiers of flimsy ' 
stands which are arising in every direction—the whole effect 
on the mind being a sort of combination of Earl’s Court and 
Arabian Nights. 

Bombay is transforming itself also mto a mihtary centre, 
owing to tbe concourse of troops brought in and encamped in 
the 'Various open spaces. All the streets in the early morning 
are about dually beset with the khaki of the British regi- 
merits — ^cavalry horse artiUery~and the processions of 

great Native Chiefs driving from the stations, attended by 
glittering escorts of Lancers and their own train of followers, 
displaying a profusion of barbaric finery. , , , 

Times of India.— Strains of martial music echoed through 
the streets of Bombay at an early hour yesterday morning as 
the troops of the garrison and those specially drafted in for 
the Royal visit took up their stations for a rehearsal of the 
proceedings which will attend the reception of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales when they land in two days time. By six 
o’clock the troops were in the streets and a short while later 
the route of the Royal procession was lined by military and 
police from the Apollo Bunder to the neighbourhood of Dhobi- 
talao, where Their Royal Highnesses will enter the native town 
by way of the Kalbadevi Road. The disposition of the men 
was dirocled by Colonel Fearon, 2nd Yorks, and Colonel 
Turner, R. G. A., and troops of all anns took part. The 
Royal Garrison Artillery were m position near the Bunder, 
then came the 2nd Royal Scots, 2nd Yorks Regiment, 2nd 
Connaught Rangers, and further up the Bombay Great Indian 
Peninsul aand Bombay, Baroda and Central India Volunteers 
and men of several Native Infantry regiments. The police 
sepoys were stationed a few yards in rear of the military lines, 
and near the Wellington Fountain and Crawford Market con¬ 
tingents of the 10th Royal Hussars were in readiness to assist 
the mounted police in dealing with the exceptional traffic which 
may be expected at tbe junctions of roads at these places. At 
the Apollo Bunder a guard of honour Of the 2nd Royal Scots 
with the regimental band was mounted at the head of the steps 
-leading up from the landing stage. 


For a couple of hours there was a busy scene at the Bunder. 
Lieutenant-General Hunter, Brigadier-General Greenfield and 
Major Fraser, D.A. A-G., direated the proceeding sand His 
Excellency the Governor, who was present on horseback, took 
an active interest in the arrangements. The Hon’ble Mr. 
S. W. Edgerley, Secretary to the Political Department 
Government, was also present, and an important part of the 
morning’s duties fell upon Mr GeU, Commissioner of Police, 
and Colonel Owen, JVIilitary Secretary to His Excetlenoy the 
Governor, and other members of His Excellency’s staff. Mr, 
R. J. Kent, Executive Engineer, Presidency, under whose 
directions the Bunder is being prepared for the reception cere¬ 
mony, and other’s attended. 

The chief interest from the spectacular point of view waa 
centred in the arrival of the Viceroy’s procession and the 
formation and departure of that of Their Royal Highnesses. 
The Viceroy’s escort came down to the Bunder at a trot, and a 
very picturesque appearance it presented, while the smart 
bearing of the men was generally commented upon, the pro¬ 
cession including Royal Home Artillery and British and Native 
Cavalry as well as His Excellency’s Bodyguard. A brief halt 
was made as the Viceroy’s empty carriage arrived at the spot 
where His Excellency will dismount, and then tlm cortege clat¬ 
tered away into the back ground. 

The next business was to form up the procession of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess, and the small amount 
of open space in the streets surrounding the Bunder made this 
a difficult task. The Rajkumar Cadets in their attractive 
uniform of khaki, with red belts and light blue puggaree®, 
arrived and took up a position near the Yacht Club; and on the 
other side of the shamiana leading from the landing stage were 
the cavalry and with them the Bombay Light Horse, the latter 
parading in admirable order, imder Major T. W. Cuffe. Even¬ 
tually only part of the escort accompanied the Royal cairiage 
under the archway of the shamiana and the artillery and part 
of the cavalry joined the procession as it passed by 
Wellington Fountain. The procession then passed through 
the streets a-long the entire route to Government House, whore 
the presence of the Prince’s guard-of honour of the Connaught 
Rangers made the rehearsal complete. 

The following instructions appear in the Indian Army 
Orders with regard to the dress to be worn by officers on State 
or other occasions when Hie Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
is present:— 

(i) Review Order (moimted or dismounted as the occa¬ 
sion requires) will be worn on State ocoasions, at 
Levees and Balls, and when otherwise speoially 
ordered, or when so noted on the invitation card. 
Helmets need not be taken to Balls, but must be 
taken to Levies. 

{u) Meas Dress will be worn on all other ocoasions of even¬ 
ing entertainments or dinners. 

{in) Drill, or Undress, Order, dismounted.—Frock-coats, 
patrol jackets, or serge frocks, with helmets br 
forage caps (as prescribe for the Staff, Department, 
or Corps to which the officers belong) will be worn 
by officers to whom an interview may be accorded 
by Hia Royal Highness, and also when attending 
garden parties or other afternoon entertainments 
for which no ether dress is specifically prescribed. 

The British India Steam Navigation Company’s S.S. Ixima, 
which arrived in Bombay yeateniay morning brought, His 
Highness Maharao Shri Khengarji Savai Bahadur, Q.C.I.E,, 
Rao of Cutch, who landed at the Apollo Bunder about nine 
o’clock. His Highness was accompanied by hw brother K’lvar 
Shri Kaluba ; Kuvar Vijarjji, Kuver Shri Godji; Mr. Chunila) 
Sarabhai Dewan ; Doctor Damania, Medical Officer; and Mr, 










Pftllonji Bejaaji of tho Political Department, Bhuj. A largo 
number of Cutchis thronged the pavilion at the Apollo Bunder, 
and when His Highness landed the rush at the pavilion was. so 
great that it was with difficulty that he could penetrate through 
the crowd and reach his carriage outside. His Highness was 
almost covered with garlands, and as soon as on© load of flowers 
Vas taken off, others were hung round his neck. After re¬ 
ceiving the floral presentations His Highness accompanied by 
his sons and Colonel Abud drove to Mr. Vusanji Trikamji’s 
bungalow at Malabar Hill in a carriage and four placed at his 
disposal by Mr. Camaria Ismail on behalf of His Highness the 
Aga Khan. 

The Chief of Ichhalkaranji and the Chief of Yishalgadh, j 
Feudatory Chiefs of Kolhapur State, arrived in Bombay on 
Sunday morning from Poona and alighted at the Victoria 
Tei-minus accompanied by 75 foDoweis. The arrival was 
private. The Chiefs are staying in a bungalow at Giigaum. 

Sardar Bhivarao Madhavrao Potins, a first class Sardar of 
the Deccan, also arrived yesterday, and is now staying at 
Girgaum. 

8th November 1905. 

Bystander.—li\kQ Alexandria, ‘With which it has often been 
compared, Bombay is a curious blend of the East and the 
W^t. This hybrid character of the Liverpool of India is 
strikingly manifested in its architecture—an amalgam of 
Indo-Saracenic, Gothic, and Renaissance. 

The peculiar conformation of Bombay may be readily 
understood by the homely comparison to an outstretched 
hand, held palm upwards, cut off at the wrist—represented by 
Salsette Island; the thumb stands for Malabar HUl, and 
the forefinger, Colaba Point, while between thumb and fore¬ 
finger lies Back Bay. Following up the parallel, the commer¬ 
cial quarter, Bombay proper in short, lies in the ball of the 
palm, fringe^ by the Harbour. 

The new arrival will, no doubt, find the first view of the 
city from the sea imprei^ive, and even fascinating—ft vista of 
white palaces set in an amphitheatre of greenery, which, on 
landing, resolves itself into commonplace public buildings and 
commercial houses. 

It is significant that the two most imposing buildings in 
the first view of the city from the sea are the railway station 
and an hotel. The Victoria Station, perhaps the most ambi¬ 
tious, architecturally, and the most gorgeous of any railway 
station in the world, is popularly considered the greatest lion 
of the city. 

^ The Taj Mahal Palace Hotel, a remarkably striking build- 
ing of considerable architectural pretensions, is a very effoctivo 
blend of Indo-Saracenic and Renaissance. 

Bombay, which is, tests Sir Edw'in Arnold, one of the most 
remarkable cities in the world, with a native town which is in 
some respects the most characteristic in India, is, however, 
rather perfunctorily treated by the ordinary globe-trotter. 
Having seen the Secretariat, University, Post Office, and other 
public buildings, the exterior of the Towers of Silence, and 
made a hurried trip to the Caves of Elepbanta, he is off to 
Calcutta and the North-West. 

Indeed, many tourists consider Bombay can be adequately 
done in a few hours. 

The Parsee Towers of Silence, the typical sight of Bombay, 
can only be seen from the grounds, though the gruesome ad¬ 
juncts—the vultures—are obtrusively in evidence on the tops 
of the towers. The excitement among these ghoulish carrion 
birds when a funeral approaches is horribly significant of the 
prominent part they take in it. Altogether, as a sight, the 
world-famed Towers of Silence are disappointing. 

Malabar Hill, where the Towers are situated, is the West 


End of Bombay, aird it is said that the bungalow residents 
near have been known to claim a reduction of rent on account 
of annoyiwnee caused by the bones that are sometimes dropped 
in their compounds by the vultures! 

Ccmfnercial Intelligeiice. —^To-morrow the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales laud at Bombay and will spend the next four 
months m touring through our greatest Dependency, Exactly 
thirty years have elapsed since King EdwW VII as the Prince 
of Wales paid his memorable visit to India. 

During the interval remarkable changes have been wnc ught 
on the face of the country by the development of irrigation 
and railways. Thirty years ago India had no more than 7,000 
i miles of railway. To-day she has over 27,000 miles, carefully 
ohosen to open up not only the richest agricultural distriote 
and the principal mineral deposits but also the poorer dis¬ 
triote most bable to famine. 

To railways each successive Viceroy seems to attach greater 
importance. The significance of the railway development of 
the past thirty years is, perhaps, in no way better indicated 
than by the fact that more than half of the great centres of 
Indian life to be visited by the Prince were without railway 
communioation in 1876 and could only be visited after a tedious^ 
and in some instances perilous, journey by more primitive means. 
In the east, Mandalay and Darjeeling had no railway communi¬ 
oation ; in the west, Karachi, the chief town of Sind, then of 
little importance, but now fast becoming one of the greatest 
ports in the Eastern Hemisphere, and the “Gateway of Central' 
Asia,’’ could only bo reached by sea; Lahore was as far as the 
railway had penetrated in the North and North-East; while in 
the South, Mysore, now the centre of an extremely profitable 
gold-mining industry, was eighty miles from the nearest point 
on the Madras railway. Here is a list of the places to be visited 
on the present tour, distinguishing between those provided 
with railway communication since His Majesty’s visit 


)n the Railway 

Opened by Roil 

in 1875-76. 

since 1876-’5'6, 

Lahore. 

Peshawar. 

Amiitsar. 

Rawalpindi. 

Delhi. 

Jammu. 

Aligarh. 

Quetta. 

Jaipur. 

Karachi. 

Gwalior. 

Udaipur. 

Lucknow. 

Indore. 

Benai'es. 

Simla. 

Calcutta. . 

Darjeeling. 

Madras. 

Mandalay 

Bangalore. 

Rangoon. 

Bombay. 

Bikaner. 

Hyderabad. 

Mysore. 

Agra. 

Daulatabad. 


In India the Royal tour has already aroused intense enthu¬ 
siasm, and the one-quarter of the population of . the Britkh 
Empire which dwells outside the great peninsula will doubt¬ 
less find a new pleasure in the reports of its progress. 

A number of provincial crop reports and general memo¬ 
randa on the cotton, sugar cane, and indigo crops were received 
by the last mail. The second memorandum on the cotton 
crop (dated Calcutta, October 16) relates to the whole of the 
early crop and so much of the late crop as has been sown op to 
the end of September. Provinces, ’together representing 87*5 
per cent, of the total cotton crop of British India, report an 
increase from 8,957,000 acres to 10,339,000 acres, or an average 
increase of 16 per cent., the marked increases being in Bombay 
and Madras. Other provinces, representing in all 12*2 per cent, 
of the total crop of British India, report an aggregate contrac¬ 
tion of 136,900 acres, or 9 per cent, the notioeablo decreases 






beiiag in the United Birovinces and the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

’ The net result in respect of aJl these British Provinces is 
an increase of about 1,246,000 acres, or 12 per cent. 

As regards the Native States, Hyderabad shows an increase 
of 84,000 acres, or 3 per cent., and the Bombay States (includ¬ 
ing Baroda) an increase of 426,000 acres, or 30 per cent. The 
October forecasts have not yet been received from CTentral 
India and most of the Bajputana States. Taking for these 
States the figures as reported in their August returns, the total 
area in ajll the Native States is now a little over 5| million 
acres. 

For the whole of India (British as well as Native) the total 
area under cotton reported up to date is 17^ million acres. 

Except in the Panjab and the United Provinces where 
; unirrigated cotton has suffered badly from want of rain, the 
present condition of the Crop is go^, and the prospects are 
generally favourable. More rain is, however, required in 
■ certain areas, particularly in Bombay- 

Daily MaU.—"Lord Ourzon arrived in Bombay this morning 
to receive the Prince on Thursday, He looked well, though 
evidently suffering from an affection of the throat. 

At the station were assembled Lord Lamington, Governor 
of the Bombay Presidency; Rear-Admiral Poe, General Hunter, 
and the Princes of Western India—a brilliant group, among 
whom were the Nawab of Junagadh, the senior Chief of Katia- 
war, and Sir Pratab Singh, a picturesque veteran in the mag* 
nifioent uniform of Commander of the Imperial Service Cadets. 

After greetings, Lord Curzon was conducted to his carriage, 
and di’ove through the native town to Government House 
escorted by the Viceregal Bodyguard—‘blue turbans, white 
tunics, pennons of scarlet and white fluttering in the sunlight. 
Lady Ciirzon, in a second carriage, was followed by a long 
retinue of Princes and officers, civil and military. The popu¬ 
larity of the Viceroy was demonstrated by the enthusiasm of 
the Native as of the European. 

Lord Curzon will leave Bombay after receiving the Prince, 
in order that his precedence as representative of the Emperor 
may not interfere with the preparations for the Prince, which 
-are almost complete. 

The city is festive xmder many-coloured raiment, which 
cannot altogether veil the tiistinctive character of the archi¬ 
tecture for which Bombay is famous among the cities of the 
world. 

The natives manifest keen interest in the visit of “our 
Raja,” as they have named the Prince. 

Englishman. —The following is the programme of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales daring 
their forthcoming visit to Calcutta :— 

December 1905— 

BViday, 29th, 4 p.m.—^P ublic arrival at Prinsep’s Ghat. — 
Municipal address and presentation of jewel at Prinsep’s 
Ghat.—Stote procession from Prinsep’s Ghat to Government 
Hourie. Evening—Small Dinner.—Lev^. 

^turday, 30th, afternoon.—Races.—Dinner with Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor at Belvedere, 

Sunday, Slat, 10-30 a.m. —Attend Cathedral Service— 
Pro^d by nvei- to Barrackpur—Return from BaiTackpur. 

January 1906.— ^ 

Monday, Ist, morning.—Proclamation Parade. Afternoon, 

wfT attends University Convocation—Princess 

of Waks attends Purdah Party at Belvedere. Evening.- 
fetate Banquet at Government Hou.se. 

2nd.—BibUo Reception on the Maidan—Recep¬ 
tion at Government House. ^ 

»t Ciovernraent House. 
Jtvemng^After Dinner drive through Qty to see illuminations. 


Thursday, 4<h.—Possible shoot—Dinner at Govermnent 
House—State Ball. 

BViday, 5th, afternoon.—The laying of the foundation- 
stone of the Victoria Memorial Hall. Evening.—Dinner with 
the Commander-in-Oiief. 

Saturday, 6th, 4 p.m.— Leave Calcutta for Darjeeling. 

The force which is being assembled fori the Rawalpindi 
manceuvres will consist of between forty and fifty thousand 
men, and the operations are* to be conducted upon the 
most complete scale, the conditions of actual warfare being 
observed as far an practicable. Sir E, S, Elliot, (Jolonel Garrett 
and General Haig command Cavalry Brigades—^not divisional 
as previously stated. Colonel Hayes commands the iXvisional 
troops of the 4th Division. 

The composition of troops and staffs to take part in the 
comity Rawalpindi manoeuvre is published in India Army 
Orders. Lord Kitchener is to be Diretitor of Manceuvres with 
Sir Bindon Blood as Deputy, Sir A. Hunter commands the 
Northern Force, Major-General Collins as Chief Umpire, Major- 
General Sir E. L. Elliot commands First Cavalry Division, 
Colonel F. S. Garrett, 2nd Cavalry Division, Sir E. G. Barrow, 
the Ist Inf^try Division, Major-General Desvqgux, the 1st 
mfantry Brigade, General Sir J. Wilcocks, the 2nd Infantry 
Brigade, Colonel ,J. Aylmes, the 3rd Infantey Brigade, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel C. T. Robinson, the Divisionfil Troops, Major- 
wneral V. W. Batchener, the 3rd Infantry Division, Colonel 
Du G. Gray, the 7th Infantry Brigade, Brigadier-General 
H. A. Abbott, the 8th Infantry Brigade, Brigadier-General 
J. A. H. Pollock, the 9th Infantry Brigade, Major-General 
(fiements, the 10th Infantry Brigade, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. Borodaile, the Divisional Troops. 

Sir A. Gaselee commands the Southern Force with Major 
General Henry os Chief Umpire, and the following commanders : 
Major-Cfeneral Haig, commanding 2nd Cavalry Division 
Brigadier-General B. T. Mahon, 4th Cavalry Brigade, iMajor 
General Wodehouse, 2nd Infantry Division, Colonel C. W. 
Park, 4th Infantry Brigade, Colonel H. B. Watkis, 3rd Infan¬ 
try Brigade, Major-General Woon, 6th Infantry Brigade, Brev¬ 
et-Colonel A. F. Hogge, Divisional Troops, Major-General 
Sir A. Moore Creagh, the 4th Infantry Division,-Colonel C. A. 
Anderson, 11th Infantry Brigade, Major-General A. G. Browne, 
12th Infantry Brigade, Colonel C. H. Hayes, 1st Skinner’s 
Horse. 

The troops taking part in the Rawalpindi Manoeuvres are 
as follows .-—Northern Force.—1st Ciavalry Brigade, T. Battery, 
R. H. A., 22nd Cavalry Queen’s Own Guides, 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade, I. Battery R. H. A., 12th Lancers, 8th Cavalry, 9th 
Hodson’s Horse, 1st Infantry Brigade, lat Seaforths, 2nd 
Gordons, 36th Sikhs, 38th Dogras, 2nd Infantry Brigade, 1st 
Cameronians, 36th Sikhs, 46th Sikhs, 54th Sikhs, 3rd Infantry 
Brigade, 62nd Sikhs, 63rd Sikhs, 69th Scinde Rifles Guide 
7th Infantry Brigade, 1st Northamptons, 20th Infantry, 21st 
Punjabis, 40th Pathans, 8th Infantry Brigade, 1st Dorsete 
I4th Sikhs, 15th Sikhs, 19th Punjabis, 9th Infantry Brigade* 
2nd-l8t Gurkhas, lat-4th Gurkhas, 2nd-4th Gurkhas, 7th 
Gurkhas, 10th Infantry Brigade, 1st Royal Sussex, 1st Glouces- 
ters, Ist Wiltehires, 2nd North Staffords, Divisional Troops, 
39th and 45th Brigtrdes, R. F. A., Ist Ammunition Coluimi 
16th Cavalry, 2oth Cavalrj^, No. 4 Company, 1st Sappers, one 
Company Sappers from Eastern Command, 4th Rajputs, 34th 
Sikhs Corps Troops, 24th Hazara Mountain Battery, 26th 
Jacob’s Mountain Battery, 28th Mountain Battery, and two 
Companies Mounted Infantry. 

^uthem Force.—3rd Ch.yalry Brigade, J. Battery R.H.A., 
9th Lancers, 17th Lancers, 11th Probyn’s Horse, 4th CavahV 
Brigade, F. Battery R. H. A., 3rd Hussars, 13th Lancers, I6th 
Lancers, 4th Inlantry Brigade, 1st Queen’s, Ist Royal Irish, 







2Dd Royal Irish Fusiliers, lafc Royal Munster Fusiliers, 5th 
Infantry Brigade, 25th Punjabis, 30th Punjabis, 66th Infantry, 
58th Vaughan’a Rides, 6th Infantiy Brigade, lst-6th Grurkhas, 
2nd-6tb Gurkhas, Ist-Gth Gurkhas, 2nd-6th Gurkhas, 11th 
Infantry Brigade, 22nd, 26th, and 29th Punjabis, and 66th 
Coke’s Rides, 12tb Infantry Brigade, 2nd K. R. R. C,, 1st Royal 
Irish Rides, let and 2ad Battalion, 2nd Gurkhas, Divisional 
Troops, Nos. 71,74 and 104 Companies R. G. A., 21st, 2^d and 
27tfa Mountain Batteries, Balloon Section, Sappers and Tele¬ 
phone Section. 

, No. 2 Company, 1st Sappers and Miners, will remain on the 
conclusion of the manceuvi-es, replacing No. 1 Company, which 
will move to Rurki owing to cholera in the district. It has been 
decided to rail the wing of the 13th Rajputs between Baksha 
(Duars) and Calcutta. 

Glasgow Netrs.—To judge from aU the available indica¬ 
tions, the reception of the Prince and Princess of Wales in 
India is likely to surpass in brilliance anything of the kind 
we have hitherto seen. Some foretaste of what is to be expect¬ 
ed was given by the reception of Lord Curzon in Bombay, 
where he has come to welcome the Royal pair on their arrival 
to-morrow. A feature of that 'reception, which must have 
been particularly gratifying to the retiring Viceroy, in view of 
recent events, was his evident popularity with all classes, 
native as well as British. And it would seem that that popular¬ 
ity is being extended by anticipation to the Prince and Princess 
themselves. There is no doubt, froita what we know of the 
Prince and Princess, and their amiability and kindliness of 
disposition, that when tliey come to make personal acquain- I 
tance, so far as that is possible with their Indian subjects, they | 
will win for themselves a still wider popularity and a warmer 
affection. 

Globe. —Egypt, perhaps, had some little reason in its dis¬ 
appointment at the Prince and Princess of Wales not landing 
once on Egyptian soil, during their stay a- Port Said and Suez. 
Shortly before the il^yal Squadron arrived it was reported 
that Their Royal Highnesses would probably visit Cairo, and 
the fact of the Khe^ve’s .starting for Cairo from Alexandria 
the day before encouraged this hope. Egypt would have been 
gratis^ in the extreme by such an honour, and close as tlfe 
relations now are between this country and England^—more 
frequent as are becoming the Khedive’s visits to London—-it 
would seem that such an interchange of courtesies could only 
enhance the position of England and Egypt. The Governor 
of the Suez Canal and the Khedive’s Aide-de-Camp were 
among the dignitaries who waited on the Prince and Princess 
when the Benovm dropped anchor in Port Said Harbour, 
but the only return visit known is that of the Earl and Countess 
of Shaftesbury to the Governor. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, however, appeared to 
enjoy immensely their brief stay at Port Said, a respite, as it 
was, for Her Royal Highness from the rmigh weather encoim- 
tered in the Mediterranean. Their Royal Highnesses were 
sailing about the harbour throughout Friday, visiting the 
ships of the squadron—lunching on the Surprise, taking 
afternoon tea on the Lancashire, where the Prince rang the 
silver bell presented by the ladies of Ijancaater, and in the 
evening the Royal party dined on the Powerful with the 
captains of all the four warships. A ball followed, and the 
Royal launch did not, return to the Renown before mid¬ 
night. The ship was a brilliant spectacle as she emerged from 
the canal at Suez by night, beautifully outlined by her illumi¬ 
nations. 

Madras Mail .—The lighting arrangements for the Falak- 
n£.ma Palace during the stay of Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princaw of Wales having been entrusted to the 
well-known firm of Mosars. Osier and Sons, assistants from 


their Calcutta Branch are busy at Faloknama fitting up a 
complete electric installation for the occasion. The same firm 
I also attends to the arrangements in the same line required for 
the Shikar camp. Special telegraph wires are also being put 
I up in connection with the same camp. 

Pioneer.—The processions, of which details are given- below, 
of His Excellency the Viceroy and Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Wncoss of Wales to and from the Bandar, 
respectively, on the 9th instant, will be an imposing spectacle, 
and one that will long be remembered by those who are privi¬ 
leged to witness it. jugulars. Imperial Service Troop,?, Cadets, 
and Volunteers aU find a place in the Royal procession:— 

His Royal Htohuess The Prtnck oh Wauss. 

1. Staff Officers, Quartermaster-General'’s Department, 
Boinbay Brigade, 6tfa Division, Western Command. 

2. Band, British Cavalry; 1 Squadion, British Cavalry, 
in column of sections. 

3. 1 Battery Royal Horae Artillery. 

4. 1 Squadron Native Cavalry, in column of sections. 

6. Imperial Service Cavalry (76) in column of sections.. 

6. (a) Lieutenant-General Commanding’s Personal Staff; 
(6) Western Command Staff; (c) Lieutenant-General Command¬ 
ing. 

7. 1 Troop British Cavalry in column of sections. 

8. Detachment of His Excellency the Governor’s Body¬ 
guard. 

9. Carriage with Their Royal Highnesses. 

10. Cadets of Rajkumar College. 

11. General Officers Commanding Bombay Brigade and 
6th Division, Staff Officers of above. 

12. Bombay Light Horse (60) in column of sections. 

13. 1 Squadron British Cavalry in column of sections. 

14. Carriages with suite of llieir Royal Highnesses. 

15. 1 Troop Biltish Cavalry in column of sections. 

16. 1 Squadron Native Cavalry in column of sections. 

His Exobllbnoy the Viceroy. 

1. Staff Officers, Quartermaster-General’s Department. 

2. Band, British Cavalry; 1 Squadron British Cavalry 
in oolunm of sections. 

3. 1 Battery Royal Horse Artillery. 

4. 1 Squadron Native Cavalry in column of seotions. 

6. Imperial Service Cavalry (76) in column of sections. 

6. 1 Troop British Cavalry in column of sections. 

7. Viceroy’s Bodyguard. 

8. His Excellency the Viceroy in carriage. 

9. 1 Squadron British Cavalry in column of sections. 

16. Carriages with suite of His Excellency the Viceroy, 

11. 1 Troop British Cavalry in column of sections. 

12. 1 Squadron Native Cavalry in column of .sections. 

The casket to hold the Address of Welcome from the 

Bombay Municipal Corporation to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales assumes the shape of a cabinj^t, gracefully curving 
outwards towards its base. A very striking feature in it 
is a map of India, which is shown in the front panel. 
Sea is represented in cold silver, while land is in silver gilt; 
mountains are shown in high relief. All important towns 
are marked in precious stones. Calcutta, Bombay, Allahabad, 
Rangoon, and Dacca are represented by emeralds. Other 
towns, numbering fifty, are set with carbuncles and rubies,. 
On the opposite side are a pair of pannelled doors. The one 
on the left shows a map in relief of Bombay as it was in 1661, 
composed of seven distinct islands. On the other side is a 
map of modem Bombay, iUustrating what reclamation has 
done to convert me seven islands and marshy swamps into 
wha.t is now known as the prima utbs in India. The pma- 











mentation around the map of India and the two panelled 
doora is very striking and effective. It is of pierced floral 
sorollB in 18 ct. gold, in which are shown peacocks and pan'ots, 
st|idded with rubies, sapphires, emeralds and olivines, giving 
the true colourings of birds. On the front face and at the 
bottom comers are embossed views of the Municipal buildings 
and Rajabai Tower, while the opposite side shows the King’s 
and Queen’s statues in Bombay, The upper portion of the 
casket is of silver, decorated with Eastern design and surmount¬ 
ed with His Royal Highness’s crest in solid gold, the Royal 
Crown with lions guardant; and above it is a cap of ruby velvet, 
making the whole a perfect model. Below the crest and above 
the map of India is a replica of the star of the K.C.S.I. while 
on the opposite side is that of the K.,C,I.E, in silver, gold and 
enamels. The sides of the cabinet are decorated with panels 
in anti(][ue silver, copies of those on the pedestal, of the eques¬ 
trian statue of the King in Bombay. One shows His Majesty, 
then Prince of Wales, receiving the Indian Chiefs on his 
arrival in Bombay thirty years ago, while the other shows 
His Majesty receiving the deputation of Indian ladies. Above 
each of these panels are shown in solid gold the Prince of Wales’s 
Coat of Arms, and the Arms of the Bombay Municipal Cor¬ 
poration, and above these again, gracefully designed Indian 
scrolls finished in antique silver. The whole is mounted on 
a solid ivory base with the Prince of Wales’s plumes at each 
corner in silver, and this again is fitted on an ebony and silver 
plinth. 

Times of India. —At a meeting of the Bombay Grain 
Merchants’ Association held yesterday, it was resolved to 
decorate Musjid Bunder Road from Musjid Bridge to the 
Jakaria Musjid and to address a letter to the Cliief Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay requesting that the carriage 
of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
might be stopped on the 10th instant for the purpose of 
garlanding them when passing through Musjid Bimder Road, 

The following has been issued by the Bombay Brigade 
Office for general information ;— 

Order of the procession of Their Royal Highnesses the Prime 
a'fid Princess of Wales from the Apdlo Bunder to Government 
House, on Qth November 1905. 


Left. 


Police officers. 


Eight. 


Staff Officers, Qiiartermaster-Geaerars Department. 

Major Baynea, D. A. A. G. (2). Captaia Dyson, D. A. A. G., 

Bombay Brigade. Western Command. 

Baud and one squadron Xth P. W. 0. Royal Hussars. 

** P Battery, Royal Horso Artillery. 

One Squadron 33rd (Q, 0.) Light Cavalry. 

Kathiawar States Imperial Service Cavalry. 

Orderlies and Trumpetera. 

Pe^onal Staff of the L. O. C. Western Command. 

(Native A.-D.-C., Lieut. Lord Montgomerie, A.-D.-C. 

Major Rawlins, A, M. S.) 

Staff Officers, Western Command. 

Whitacre-Allen, CoL Swann, 

Offg. P. M, 0.. A. A. G., A. Q. M. G., Offg. D. A. G.) 

Lieutenant-General Sir A. Hunter, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
Commanding Western Command, 
rnu • Boyal Hussars, 

rheir Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Whales. 

(Left of carriage) in a carriage (Right of carriage) 

Lieut. Lucas, escorted by gapt. Naylor? 

Adjutant# a detachment of Commandant, 

XT „ ~ ^ , Mr. Gell, Commr. 

1 of f’olice. 

Ihe Cadets of the Rajkumar Colleco 

Si n tx ** 


Brigadier-General S. C. H 
Muai'o, C.B., Commanding 
Ahmednagar Brigade. 

Brigadier-General R. M. 
Greenfield, Conimauding 
Bombay Brigade. 


Major-General G. L. B, 
Richardson, C.B., 
0.S.I, C.LE., 
Commanding 
6th (Poona) 
Division. 


Staff Officers, Bombay Brigade, Staff Officers, 6th Division. 

{Capt. H. E. Nash, Maj. T. Fraser, (Maj. Murray, Col. H. S. Fitzgerald, 
Bdr.-Major, D. A. A. G. (1) 0.0. Supply. C.B., A. A. G. 

Capt. Molloy, CoL Hathaway, Capt. Hopwood, Offg. 

Addl. 8. O., P. M. 0. D. A. A. G. 

Personal Staff of the jG. 0. C#, Personal Staff of the G, G. C#, 

Bombay Brigade. 6th Division. 

(Lieut. JenJein, Orderly (2nd-Lt. Cassim Shah, Capt. Gordon, 

Officer.) A.-D.-C. A.-D.^C.) 

Orderlies and Trumpeters. 

The Bombay Light Horse. 

One squadron Xth P. W, 0. Royal Hussars. 

Carriages with the Suite of T. R. H. the Prince and Princess 

of W’^ales. 

One troop Xth P. W. 0. Royal Hussars. 

One squadron 33rd (Q. 0.) Light Cavalry. 

JN.B.—The order of the procession of H. E. the Viceroy from Govern¬ 
ment House to the Appolo Bunder is, with a few* items excepted, the 
same as the above. 

The Bombay Brigade Orders yesterday coutained the 
following particulars in regard to the Royal procession to- 
morrow:— 

Troops lining the Processional Route.--The following 
trooijs will parade as strong as possible, with bands and colours, 
at 2 p.M. at the places already assigned to .them by the 
Colonels Commanding:— 

PiBST Half. 

Colonel Pearon, 2nd Yorkshire Regiment, Commanding— 

(i) Three Companies Royal Garrison Artillery. 

(ii) 2nd Royal Scots. 

(ui) 2nd Yorkshire Regiment. 

(iv) 2nd Connaught Rangers. 

(v) Ist Great Indian Peninsula Railway Volunteer Rifles. 
(®i) Bombay Volunteer Rifles. 

(®«) Ist Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Volunteer Rifles. 

{viii) Half Squadron, Xth Hussars. 

Second Half. 
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Colonel Turner, C.R.A., Commanding— 

(») 104th Rifles. 

(it) 113th Infantry. 

(in) 12l8t Pioneers. 

(iv) Half Squadron Xth Hussajs. 

The dismounted units will be extended at 5 paces interval 
along both sides of the route from the Apollo Bunder bv 
2-30 P.M. ^ 

Units will be formed up and marched back to Camp by 
order of the Colonels Commanding in consultation with the 
Police Authorities. 

Guards of Honour.—The 2nd Battalion, the Royal Scots, 
will furnish a Guard of Honour with Band and King’s Colour 
under a Captain with two Subaltern Offleers to be at the Apollo 
Bunder at 2-30 p.m., to receive His Excellency the Viceroy 
as he arrives to embark for His Majesty’s Ship iJcTmum. 
The Guard will be drawn up at the head of the steps on the 
left. 

The 2nd Battalion, the Royal Scots, will furnish a Guard 
of Honour with Band and King’s Colour under a Captain 
with two Subaltern Officers to be at the Apollo Bunder to 
receive Their Royal Highnesses when they land. The Guard 
will be drawn up at the head of the steps on the left and will 
salute as Their Royal Highnesses appear at the head of the 
steps. 

The 2nd Battalion, the Connaught Rangers, will furnish 
a Guard of Honour with Band and King’s Colour undei‘ a 
Captain with two Subaltern Officers to be at Government House 
at 6 P.M., to receive Their Royal Highnesses on arrival. 










Salutes.—The following salutes will be fired from Middle 
Ground by the Bombay Volimteer Artillery, who should be 
there not later than 11 a.m. : — 

(i) 3 guns when His Majesty’s ship Itenoim is signalled 
from the Light House at 10 seconds interval. 

(i») 31 guns in honour of the King Emperor’s birthday. 
His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales’s commands, as to 
the hour this salute will be fired, will be awaited. This salute 
must, therefore, be ready to be fii-ed. 

(in) 31 guns as His Excellency the Viceroy embarks at the 
Bunder. 

{iv) 17 guns as His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
embarks at the Bunder. 

(t?) 31 guns as His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
steps on shore. 

The Officer Commanding 2nd Battalion the Yorkshire 
Regiment, will detail an Officer’s Guard of 20 men to mount 
at “Admiral’s House’’ from 3 to 8 p.m. on the 9th during 
the stay there of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

The following orders have been issued,by Brigadier-General 
Greenfield for Thursday during the procession of His Royal 
Highness the .Prince of Wales:— 

“Eiret Aid Stations’’ will be established at the following 
points on the route of the procession either by the Military 
or St. John Ambulance Brig^e, and will be prepared to treat 
all casualties 

(1) On the military plot of ground on the opposite side 
of the road to the Sailors’ Horae. 

(2) Cfrescent Site, Opposite the Army and Navy Stores. 

(3) Floral Fountain Enclosure, opposite Church Gate 
Street. 

(4) In the compound, main entrance, Victoria Station, 
Greq,t Indian Peninsula Railway. 

(6) In the compormd of Head Police Office, opposite 
Crawford Markets. 

(6) In the compound of Elphinstone High School (end 
of Camac Road). 

(7) Police Station, Pydhownie. , 

The Sir J. J, Hospital will also be prepared to receive casual¬ 
ties. * 

(*V) The Royal Garrison Artillery and 2nd Yorkshire Regi¬ 
ment will each parade with two stretcher parties. The Officer 
Commanding Station Hospital, Oolaba, will provide field 
surgical haversacks and water bottles for them on application. 

A dooly will be posted in rear of the line of 2nd Connaught 
Rangers. 

Volunteer Corps will make their own arrangements for 
the provision of stretcher parties. 

Native Infantry will parade with two stretchers per regi¬ 
ment. 

All casualties occurring will be conveyed by the regimental 
stretcher bearers or doolies to the nearest “ First Aid Station.” 

' (tn) Lieutenant Grant, R.A.M.C., will be in charge of 
the “ First Aid Stations ’ ’ and will follow 100 yards in rear 
of His Royal Highness’Procession with an ambulance tonga. 

{iv) There will be drinking water obtainable at all “ First 
Aid Stations.” 

Letter from the Hon’ble Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta, K.C.I.E., 
President, Municipal Corporation, Bombay, to the 
Hon’ble Mr. S. W. Edgerley, I.C.8., C.I.E., Oiief Secre¬ 
tary to Government, Politicar Department, Bombay. 

Sir,—I had the honour of addressing you in my letter 
through the Municipal Secretary, No. 3352, dated the 14 ih 
October 15)06, inviting the attention of Government to the 
previous precedents, notably that on the occasion of the landing 
of the King-Emperor when Prince of Wales, regarding the 
inclusion of the President of the Corporation among the 


' notable personages invited to receive Tlieir Royal Highnesses 
at the landing at the Bunder. The only reply received was an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of letter, 

2. I had subsequently the honour of respectfully placing 
before His Excellency the Governor a copy of the above letter 
addressed by me to you. 

No further communication was received by me, but 
on November 1st, a public notification. No. 7060, was issued 
by Government ih which I found that neither the Pwisident 
of the Corporation nor the Municipal Commissioner, who 
had hitherto been invariably included in such notification, liaj 
been asked on this occasion to receive Their Royal Highnesses. 

4. In these circumstances I thought it proper to convene 
an informal meeting of the Members of‘the Corporation to 
advise mo as to what course I should pursue. 

At that meeting, at which 54 members w'ere present, it 
was unanimously resolved that I should respectfully represent 
to Government that while fully recognising that it could not 
be the wish of Government to minimise in any way the im¬ 
portant position of the President and the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner as representatives of the Corporation and the City or that 
Government could wish not to fully recognise their posi¬ 
tion as such a very strong feeling prevails, both in the City 
and in the Corporation, that the omission in the manner above 
described of the representative heads of the Municipality 
and the City had been considered as a disregard of the import¬ 
ance of the City and as calculated to seriously wound the 
feelings of the people. 

5. The Corporation feel that the importance of the City as 
a unit in the administrative divisions of Western India entitle 
its representatives, both President and Commissioner, to a 
special and marked consideration, which no question of ordinary 
official precedence should he allowed to affect. They also 
consider that this recognition is in no way affected by the 
fact that the Corporation as a body is to present an address 
to Their Royal Highnesses. 

The City claims, that, among those who “receive” Their 
Royal Highnesses, the President of the Corporation and the 
Municipal Commissioner should have an equal and prominent 
position. 

6. I may mention that the City’s feelings on this matter 
extend also to the Sheriff though, as he is an Officer of Gov¬ 
ernment, I do not feel justified in representing his claims. 

7. It was itnanimously felt at the meeting that no stop 
should be taken that would in any way mar that harmony 
and good feeling which the City is anxious and determined 
shall mark the reception of its distinguished visitors. It 
was therefore considered that the best course would be that 
I should communicate to Govemment the unanimous senti¬ 
ment of the meeting and to pray them to reconsider the ques¬ 
tion and pass such order as will promote the fullest harmony 
end cordiality of feeling on this great and unique occasion, 

9th Novkmbee 1905. 

ETiglishman ,—In conpeotion with the Royal visit, the 
Madras Banqueting Hall is being throughout fitted with 
electric lights and fans. In Govemment House itself several 
struotural alterations are being made. An installation of 
electric fans is being set up. Hot water installations are also 
being lain on to the baths. The Royp.1 apartments will 
be furnished with an entirely new suite of furniture, which 
has been ordered. The whole of the Royal party will be accom¬ 
modated in Govemment House. The entourage which will 
join the party on their arrival in India, will be placed in a 
camp pitched close by in the Govemment House oompoimd. 
The resources of the Governor’s fine stables have been strengHt- 
ened by the supply of horses froip the Remount Depot at 
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^ Hossur and the Bodyguard will also be increased by an addi¬ 
tional half squadron from the 30tb Madras lioncers. 

A public meeting was held to-day in the Court House, Secun¬ 
derabad, presided over by Major levers. Cantonment Magistrate, 
to concert measures for celebrating the visit in February next 
of Their Royal Highnesses. As the party will only drive through 
the cantonment on their way to the parade ground, it has 
been decided to decorate the route thenoe from the Hussain 
Saugor tank to the parade on a grand scale. A large sum 
of money was subscribed on the spot and an influential com¬ 
mittee was formed to carry out the details. In addition to 
the grand stands which will be erected for the school children, 
there will be a fete for the latter. 

Evening ATfitcs.—The arrival to-day of the Prince of 
Wales in Bombay upon the birthday of his father, the King- 
Emperor, means to him this, that he sets foot in a country 
which will one day be his own, greater in extent than the whole 
of Europe, excluding Russia. It embraces 1|- million miles 
and a population of 295,000,000, Of hia own countrymen 
the Prince will find there fewer than 100,000; while his lan¬ 
guage is spoken by few more than a quarter, of a million. Of 
native languages there are scores, and twenty-three of them 
are the tongues of not less than one million people each, 
bind! and Bengali alone claim respectively sixty-pne millions 
and forty-five millions. 

The romance of this visit will, of course, appeal to the 
imagination of the Prince, as was the case when his father 
was there. When his suite saw King Edward dancing in the 
Ikswan Khas, the private ball of audience of the old Emperors 
of India, then they realised what this visit meant. Here 
it was that the last King of Delhi underwent his trial after 
the Mutiny. Seated upon an old bedstead throne, he heard 
judgment passed upon him — sentence of banishment to the 
Andamans. And as he listened, his eye was fixed upon the 
legend, inscribed in Persian upon the walls, “If there is a 
Heaven on earth, it is this, it is this!” 

And as the grand hall, scintillating with the lights which 
flashed upon its jewelled marbel walla, rang with the sound of 
the music to which the futvure King-Emperor danced, it occur- 

to thoughtful old “ Crimean “ Simpson as he watched : 
“To realise the significance of this incident one ought to imagine 
the conquest of Great Britain by the Groat Mogul, and the 
son of that potentate visiting London, and holding a Durbar 
in Buekingham Palace. That would bo the counterpart of 
what takes place here to-night.’ ’ 

Indian Daily News. —Sir,—-Will you kindly give me the 
mdulgencte of a few .lines in your next publication. I have 
noticed in the issue of your paper of the 7th instant, that the I 
Madras Municipality have generously voted Rg. 10,000 to feed ' 
Ae poor and treat the school children on the occasion of the I 
Royal visit. 

*u Fathers have not been behind hand in showing 

their loyalty, for as everyone know's the city is being brushed 
and cleaned, up; there wiU be fireworks, illuminations, addresses, 
ana presentations, but not a single Commissioner has apparent- 
ly given tlm large number .of the poor of this city a siiigle 
thought. Do they not think for a moment that a “poor heart 
has Its sometimes,” and that the poor having been on 
the lookout for .some charity at the hands of the Gly Fathers 
rTnLf t”® the joyous news was cabled out of the 

£ aH and = the middle class wiD try and attend 

theatres, and other celebrations of the city; 

forgotten because they 

Cbairm^ia ® of ^ur liberal CoinmiBsionera, whose 

Chairman is a noted figure^for his deeds of charity. Let me 

suggest something to help towards this kind act. ^The Com¬ 


missioners should vote a oortain sum of money to be distri¬ 
buted as follows:— 

(а) A certain sum to be allotted for the purchase of native 
sweets to be given to each man, woman dr child, as they exit 
from a rope enclosure on the maidan. 

(б) Let each parish priest be allowed a rupee per hea4 
for each member of a family to receive at the door of their 
respective churches a hamper of fresh meat, vegetables, .etc. 

(c) Let the children of the different schools be acconimo- 

da^ on the maidan, and aU together at a given time on the 
mival of the Royal visitors, sing the National Anthem, and 
“ God bless the Prince of Wales,” the military bands belnir 
in attendance. • 

(d) A certain sum to be sent to the Lady Superioress to 
treat tlie little ones in their owm schools. 

(e) The students of all the native schools be also invited 
to take part in the festivities on the ma.ida,u, 

(/) The evening to be concluded with illuminations and 
fireworks. 

This sort of celebration will not only be welcomed and 
enjoyed by all, but will bo a lasting memento of the visit of 
our present Prince and Princess, our future King and Queen 

Indian Daily Nm-s .—Although similar as fa» as views of 
I ancient monuments are ooncemed, yet there is a most marked 
difference in the programme observed during the visit of the Prince 
of Wales in 1876 and that of 1905 to that most interesting of 
Indian cities—Agra. The usual arrival (on Saturday, 16th 
December) and Municipal address and reply; then a reception, in 
camp of ceremonial visits from Ceutral India Chiefs commence 
the functions. In the evening there will be a garden party 
with its attendant free and easy accessories. The next day 
being Sunday the Royal couple will go to church and then 
take an afternoon drive to the Taj. The Royal visit in 
^76 compares very favourably with the present programme. 
Then, the Prince of Wales was accorded a truly goigeous 
reception and escorted to the camp pitched on the old 
ground whereon the cavalry action was fought on the 
mormng of Greathead’s arrival with the relieving force from 
Mhi. Dr. Russell, the historiographer of the tour, describes 
4.he pr^ession from the Railway station to the camp as 
one of “truly oriental pomp.” Sir John Straohey appai-mtly 
was wen aware of the sin^ar uses of the elephant for pro¬ 
cessional purposes, and the elephant procession then formed— 
the Prince himself seated on the leading elephant—was one 
of the most striking displays of the tour. It was a emp de 
thidtre well conceived and admirably executed. Later, Sir 
John and Lady Strachey held a magnificent lev4e at the DWan 
Kh^ in the Agra Fort in 1876, at which most of the Central 
India Chiefs were received by His Royal Then 

came that lovely night at the Taj Mahal. The peerless mau¬ 
soleum was visited under the most favourable conditions imagin¬ 
able. Then, teo, the placid bosom of the Jumna was gemmed, 
as it were, with tiny boats of earthen w’are, large as a coffee 
cup, bearmg their cargoes of oil and cotton-wick, which multi¬ 
plied their fires in the mirror of the waters of the river. It 
formed an effective display of weird interest. Such a display 
was unequalled for magnificence, and was pronounced as one 
of the sights which His Royal Highness could never hope to 
see again. The visit to the Fort., on DecemW 18th, during 
the present tour will be made before breakfast, after wbi^ 
return visits will be made to the Native Chiefs, After lunch 
the unveiling of the Queen’s statue will conclude the ceremon¬ 
ial part of the Agra visit. On the 19th a drive to Patipur 
S^ri will doubtless be enjoyed by the Royal visitors with 
the sights of its fallen greatness. Secundra does not appear 
m the programme, though it may be the subject of a drive. 
The last day will be a quiet one, which may be utilized by a 
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visit to the Convent and Catholic schools which have been 
of great ben^efit to Agra. The DufFerin Hospital and other 
evidences of meritorions usefo!, work may be brought to the 
notice of the Princess, while the Prince is out shooting. On 
the 2l8t the Royal party will leave for Gwalior where the Maha- 
<rajah of Gwalior will doubtless be responsible for the good 
time his guests wUl have during Oiristmaa. On the day after 
Christmas Lucknow will welcome its future King and Queen. 
The usual Municipal Address of welcome and reply will ini¬ 
tiate the ceremonials in the capital of Oudh, after which the 
drive, escorted by the Oudh Light Horse and Royal Pragoons, 
to Government House closes the programme of the arrival. 
After breakfast visits will be received from the Nawab of 
Eampor© of whom better accounts now appear to throw a 
mantle over the follies of his youth, and who, it is hoped, will 
in future render a more satisfactory account of his steward¬ 
ship. The Raja of Tehri will also be received. The Taluqdars 
of Oudh, whose number was legion and has since 1876 been 
considerably modified by casualties in various wajra, wiU show 
up in their velvet hats and aigrettes and gorgeous coats and 
doubtless will impress the Royal guests by their variety in 
taste. The usual Taluqdars’ fete has been eliminated from 
the programihe and will be substituted by an evening party 
at Hoosemabad by the Europeans of Lucknow. The Royal 
guests would, we are certain, have preferred an oriental dis¬ 
play such as the Taluqdars’ fSte which is always one of the 
events of a big visit to Oudh. A dinner which is described 
as “state ” will be given at the Chutter Munzil Club on the 
evening of the 27th. The next day is apportioned for a “ drive 
in cantonments.” Tlie Prince would have, like his illustrious 
father, preferred a pigstick at Unao perhaps. However the 
visit concludes with a drive. And then the Royal party 
come south to the capital, where a period of fete and gorgeous 
display will await them. 

Indian Daily Tdegraph ,—The Onlooker of October 2l8t 
v(TitesThe visit of the Prince and ’ Princess of Wales to 
India will, amongst other things, go a long way towards 
dispelling any unfavourable impressions which may have 
arisen in the native mind in consequence of the conditions 
of our new treaty with Japan. ... The strengtS 
of our position in India lies very greatly iii the fact that we 
have caught and tamed its fighting races, and that they have 
fought not only against us, but shoulder to shoulder with 
our own troops. . . . Since therefore they see nothing 
derogatory to our honour in the fact that wo are ready to 
avail ourselves of their own services in the field, it is not likely 
that our prestige will sufier in their estimation because we 
have added yet another eastern race of proved fighting ability 
to the sum of our military resources. The somewhat anti¬ 
quated fears which have been expressed on this head need 
not he taken very seriously, and any modicum of truth which 
they may contain will be effectually dispelled by the bodily 
and visible presence of the heir of the great Kaiser-I-Hind. 
For it is very certain that the pomp and circumstance of kings 
is one of the most potent infiuences which can he brought 
to bear on the native mind. That, of course, is why we surround 
the King’s repre.sentative in India with attributes of power 
far Burpas.sing those of any other of our great pto-Consuls, 
and superior even to those of almost a}l the reigning Sovereigns 
of the world. From this point of view it is doubly satisfac¬ 
tory that Lord Curzon is to remain in India long enough to 
receive the Prince and Princess of Wales, If he had left the 
scene of his memorable rale on the very eve of their arrival 
it would have been universally felt that he had been deprived 
oP an honour which was rightfully his. And the millions of 
natives over whom he has borne sway for so long would in¬ 
evitably have concluded that he, the Kaiser-I-Hind’s repre¬ 


sentative, had been intentionally slighted by the Tviug and his 
Government. And that, it is scarcely necessary to say would 
have been a grave misfortune, since it is of the highest"import¬ 
ance'that> the Viceroy’s position should always he one of un¬ 
assailable dignity. It was the neglect of that consideration 
which rendered so damaging the publication of the corres¬ 
pondence between Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener, since 
it revealed the two great rulers as ordinary men, possessed 
of ordinary mortal weaknesses, and if the Government failed 
on that occasion they have at least done their best to repair 
the harm by removing all possible grounds for the belief 
that the Viceroy could by any possibility be going home in 
disgrace. . . . It would be well if during the 

progress of the coming ceremonies we were to begin to take 
a greater interest than is om wont in the welfare of our—great 
dependency. It is, with all its faults, a fine work that we 
are doing in India. But our personal share in it, the share 
of those who stay at home, is for the most part limited to the 
comparatively passive work of sending some of our sons to 
take part in its administration. It is our glory that those 
whom we send are our best. Soldiers and civilians they are 
of the most zealous and most energetic that we possess. 
But there our part in the enterprise is at an end, and we are 
content to remain in a state of ignorance of the difficulties 
and trials which they have to face, as well as of the many 
problems connected with our rule. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales to India would, under 
any circumstances, be an event of the first imperial importance, 
but the fact that the Princess is accompanying him on the 
journey that begins to-day enormously add to its significance 
and its value. 

Not only is it the first time that the wife of the Heir-Appar¬ 
ent has visited her husband’s future Eastern possessions, 
but the Duchess of Connaught, while in India, having very 
rightly restricted her acti\itie8 to tho district included in the 
Duke of Connaught’s military command, the approaching 
tour wiU'be the first occasion on which a Princess of the Royal 
house of England will have been seen by the various peoples 
of England’s greatest dependency- 

To-day the Princess is called upon to face an ordeal which 
has been undergone by so many wives of the public servants 
of the Crown who have to choose between the claims of hus¬ 
bands in far-off lands and the care of children at home. Al¬ 
though tho separation from her children is hut temporary, 
the Princess makes no secret that she feels it veiy keenly, 
the more so that the elder Princes are now of an age to really 
feel the loss, which on the occasion of the Colonial tour they 
wei’C too young to appreciate. 

From a public point of view, at any rate, the Princes.s 
has chosen wisely and well to accompany her husband through 
the series of brilliant adventures which await them and to 
take her part of the homage and honours and greeting which 
will be 80 lavishly bestowed and so splendidly expressed. 

And it is certain that when the day of home-coming dawns 
the Princess may look for an enthusiastic welcome home from 
her felloy-countrymen, a welcome which will not merely be 
the expression of the real affection in which she is held, but 
an acknowledgment of the patriotism that has caused her to 
put aside her personal feelings and to leave her boys and girl 
for months, to do her part in cementing the ties that bind 
India to the English throne. 

Madras Mail .—One of the most attractive and picturesque 
features of the forthcoming ceremonies in Bombay will be the 
Takhte Taus, which is the name of the throne intended for Hie 
use of the Princess of Wales at the Indian Ladies’ entertainment. 
The Takhta has been designed by Mrs. Mohammed All Rogay, 
Lady Cawosji Jehangir and Begum M, J. NasruIIa Khan after 
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the , pattern of the Peacock Throne of the Empernr Shah Jehan 
on which his Imperial Consort, Empress Arjuman Banoo Begttm 
Miimtazi Mahal, used to dt on ce:gemomal occasions. It 
is lined with gold cloth. The peacocks are made of gold em¬ 
broidery and are of the very best Surat workmansliip. Two 
peacocks are on each side, right and left, and three behind 
the throne. 

There is a canopy which is lined with gold cloth and frilled 
and adorned with a croviii most beautifully worked. Takhta 
will also be covered with valuable gold cloth. It will be 
draped most artistically and picturesquely under the able 
supervision of Lady Cawasji Jehangir, who has spared no 
pains to make the Indian Ladies’ party a great success. 
At the request of Nawabzada and Begum M, J. Naarullab 
Khan the Takhta is being constructed by them and will be lent ‘ 
to the Committee for the occasion. Afterwards it will be 
preserved as a priceless heirloom in the family of His High¬ 
ness the Nawab of Saschip, nephew of Nawabzada Nasrullah 
Klian. 

Morning PosL^ —To-day the Prince and Princes of Wales 
will land at Bombay, one of the fairest cities in the East, and 
will receive from her citizens the enthusiastic welcome which 
they have been preparing for them for many months. Just 
thirty years have rolled on since King Edward VII, as Heir- 
Apparent of Queen Victoria, made a tour through India and 
by liis suavity and unaffected kindliness did much to give 
life to the feeling of personal loyalty which was created by 
his Imperial mother, the first Sovereign who had since the 
dawn of history ruled ovCr all India. The natives had never 
seen their Sovereign, but her private and personal virtues 
became known and enthroned Her Majesty in the hearts of 
many millions of her distant subjects. Their feeling of Uffec- 
tiou for the Royal House was much strengthened by the gracious 
courtesy of the Duke of Connaught and his Royal Consort 
during the time His Royal Highness commanded a division 
in Bengal and the Bombay Army, Men, the fortunes of whose 
houses have been carved by the sword, were impressed at 
the sight of a son of their Sovereign exiling himself from his 
native land to command a branch of the Indian Army. To 
an Indian Prince there is but one profession—the profession 
<lignified by danger. In many a distant home seated of an 
evening around the village fire the Sepoy on furlough told 
his companions with pride about the great Queen’s son, who 
could address them in their own language. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales will no doubt deepen the spirit of personal 
attachment for the Royal House which prevails among 
men of all classes and creeds in India. Prom the day he lands 
to the day he leaves, the Prince of Wales will see much to in¬ 
terest him and much to afford him subject for serious and 
earnest reflection. He is about to travel through the length 
and breadth of one of the most deeply intereatiiig and one 
oi the finest countries in the world. Any monarch might 
tHe justly proud of having as subjects the toiling millions of 
t e vast and varied Continent of India, for a more patient, 
simple, kindly law-abiding set bf men do not exist. To increase 
t e moral and material progress of these toiling millions must 
ever be the first and chief aim of our rule. We have given 
them what they never had before, security and personal free- 
dom and the prosperitv and comfort which accompany them. 
But we must not be blind to the poverty and misery which 
mmt always result fronf an economic revolution. Tlio old 

'fder the stress of foreign commerce, 
the hardship caused by the perfection of 

teaching him to read aud write. The 
^ the Government of India haa been, and must 
always be, a pei^etual striving towards improvement. It has 


a right to take pride to itself for having accomplished so much 
when we remember the Empire has grown with the rapidity 
of the Prophet’s gourd. 

A little more than two centuries have elapsed since Mr. 
Humphrey Cook and his men took possession of Bombay in 
the King’s name, and it then was a pestilential swamp c6ntain-- 
ing a few fishermen’s huts ,• it is now one of the most beauti¬ 
ful and stately cities in the world. The five days given to 
Bombay will be full of interest. There are many sights to he 
seen, many noble institutions which owe their existence to the 
generosity of the native citizens to be visited. The palatial 
Home for Sailors, whose foundation-stone was laid by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, w'as the gift of a great 
lo^l Feudatory. The University Hall and the University 
Library, with its adjacent lofty, graceful clock tower, built 
after the form of the Campanile of Giotto at Florence, were 
constructed from funds supplied by a Hindu millionaire in the 
days of his prosperity. The native quarter, with its bazar, 
is the most picturesque in the East, especially as regards its 
population. Here all races have met: Persians in huge shaggy 
hats and British sailors in white ; the strong, lithe, coal-black 
Afreedee seaman; tall, martial Rajputs; peaceful Parsees in 
cherry-coloured silk trousers; Chinamen with Dhe traditional 
pigtail; swaggering Mussulmans in turbans of green; sleek 
Marwarees with high-fitting, parti-coloured turbans of r^ and 
yellow. The richness and variety of the outlines of the nar¬ 
row and curving, but not crooked, streets take hold of the 
imagination. The manytinted houses, the colours white, yel¬ 
low, and red, the luxurious or wild carvings lavished on the 
pillars of wood, the balconies, the rosettes of the windows 
and the architraves of the roofs give an air of refinement, of 
subtle grace, which defies description, or criticism. 

Prom Bombay the Prince of Wales will proceed to Indore, 
situated on the great plateau of Central India, 1,800 feet above 
the sea. And refreshing will be the change from the languid 
air which swoons around the coast at Bombay to the cool 
crisp breezes of Central India. In Central India two Mah- 
ratta military leaders, Scindia of Gwalior and Holkar of Indore, 
alternately held the pre-eminence. After the Marquis ol 
'^Hastings had crushed the wandering bandits of Central India 
and brought to a successful close the Pindari War (1817), which 
gave a death blow to Mahratta supremacy, Scindia and Hol¬ 
kar both became protected Native States, and Indore, Holktir’s 
capital, was selected as the headquarters of the Agent to the 
Governor-General for India. It is a modem town, of no archi¬ 
tectural or archeological mteiest. Prom the capital of the 
great Mahratta Chief the Prince will proceed to Udaipur, the 
capital of the oldest and proudest of the Rajput Chiefs,'men 
who claim their descent from the sun or the moon, and whose 
ancestors have for ages exceroised sovereign power. The pros¬ 
pect from the terrace of the palace at Udaipur is one of the 
most perfect in the world, A valley bounded by violet hills 
a city of white marble on the margin of a silver lake. Prom 
Udaipur the Royal party will proceed to Jaipur, and during 
their stay of two days will pay a visit to the ancient capital at 
Amber, a city of ancient temples and ruined palaces—a city 
of the dead. The Royal fortress built on the side of a hui 
with its massive walls, fairy kiosks, and slender balconies’ 
was a fit home for knights of old. ’ 

From Rajputana the Prince goes to Lahore, the capital 
of the Punjab, and from thence to Peshawar, our northern 
outpost, which is the great landmark of the strength of our 
power. Near that important strategic centre, Rawalpindi 
he will witness the manreuvres of a large force. European and 
native, of the Indian Army. He will see the British solder 
the Sikh, the Afghan, and the Gurkha drawn up side bv 
side; drilled and disciplined soldiers eager and ready for any 











eoatingency. bond which hold« these mercenaries together 
is respect for their officers, loyalty, and belief in -British pres¬ 
tige. It is criminal folly not to supply our native troops with 
the number of Earo|iean ofiicers necessary to lead them 
to victory, and it is not wise to proclaim from the housetops 
that we are afraid of any Power. The Sikh, the Gurkha, and 
the Afghan do not fear the Russian. 

A ^y will be spent at Amritsar, the cradle of the Sikh 
faith. At .Amritsar will be seen the Golden Temple, which 
stands upon a platform of marble in the inhlst of a marble 
lakelet. When the Muhammadans were hunting the Sikhs 
like wild beasts bands of Sikh horsemen would make a dash 
through the Muhammadan troops in order to reach Amritsar 
and have a batih in the sacred tank. After leaving Lahore 
the Prince of Wales proceeds from Upper India to Calcutta. 

At Delhi he will see the memorials of the Great Siege. At 
Delhi and Agra the Prince will see some of the most beautiful 
buildings in the world erected by the splendid line of Emper¬ 
ors to whose Throne his House has succeeded. Prom Agra 
the Prince will pay a visit to Gwalior, the capital of Soindia’s 
wide dominions. There are few places better worth visiting 
on account of its fine architecture of the best Hindu period,. 

There is also the historic fortress which stands bold and de¬ 
finite, built on a block of basalt capped with sandstone, rising 
three hundred feet above the plain. The early En g tiah tra¬ 
vellers used to speak of it as the Gibraltar of "the East. For 
the Prince and Princess of W'ales Scindia has an'anged an 
elephant procession on a large scale, a barbaric display full 
of colour on account of the rich trappings. The journey from 
Gwalior to Calcutta will be broken by three days at Lucknow. 

There is no more sacred spot for i^gUshmen than the Resi¬ 
dency Gardens, over the churchyard which lies below. Be¬ 
neath tlje shade of some wide-spreading trees there are a mul¬ 
titude of graves around .which are growing bright flowers, and 
the paths are radiant with roses. The inscriptions tell us the 
spot contains the sacred dust of heroes. The buildings of 
Lucknow illustrate the architectural decline of the Moghuls, 
which was as rapid as their political decline and due to the 
same causes—an excessive love of mere splendour and show. 

It is not by splendour and show our dominion was foimdecF, 
and it will have to be maintained by very different means. So 
HTote the chief directors of the East India Company to the 
great Marquis. He had provoked them by informing them 
that he had built without their knowledge a palace costing a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. They also drily remark¬ 
ed that his silence on this subject was aJl the more inexplicable 
because in one of his despatches ho had mentioned an expend¬ 
iture of eightpence. Bishop Heber, in speaking of the palace 
that Wellesley built, says it has narrowly missed being a noble 
structure. It is, however, whatever may be the faults of its 
details, a splendid pile, and standing on one side of a magni¬ 
ficent gteen plain it is seen to the greatest advantage from 
every point of view. It is not its architectural work, but 
because it has been the residence of a great line of statesmen 
and rulers that the Viceregal Palace is interesting to every 
Englishman. In that palace the Prince will see the portrait 
of Lord Clive, who planted at this Grove of Plassey the Indian 
Empire as firmly as he plants the stick in the groimd. There 
he can ga^ on the calm, inteUectuai countenance of Hastings, 
whose daring genius first began to erect the stately fabric of the 
Empire, and standing in Peer’s robes is the proud Wellesley, 
who continued the mighty work. There is Dalbousie, who 
crowned the edifice, and Canning, who with patient courage 
saved it from destruction. During his stay at Calcutta the 
Prince of Wales will lay the foundation-stone of the Victoria 
Memorial, which her Indian subjects are about to erect as a 
monument of their loyal attachment and admiration for the 


great Empress. Her noblest memorial, however,, will always 
be the Royal Proclamation in which she proclaimed hei’ deep 
personal concern in the welfare' of the Princes and* peoples 
of India. 

On the I3th of January the Royal party reaches Rragoon, 
and thence td Mandalay. The welfare of the people and the 
safety of the Empire demanded the annexation of Upper Burma. 

Though only a quarter of a century has elapsed smee Mand¬ 
alay was captured and the occupation of Upper Burma was 
followed by violent and conceried outbreaks of robbery and 
dacoity, complete tranquUiity has long since been established. 

The people, lightly taxed and well-to-do, are contented with 
our rule; order and quiet prevails even in remote districts 
which, under Butman rule, were the permanent centres of re¬ 
bellion and crime. Prom Rangoon the Royal party proceed 
by sea to Madras, which is full of interest to those who take 
an interest in that romantic tale—the rise of British domi¬ 
nion in India. From Madras the ^oyal party proceed by rail 
to Mysore, Bangalore, and Hyderabad. At Mysore the Prince 
will be the guest of the young Maharaja, who three years ago 
was installed on coming of age. There never was a wiser and 
more statesmanlike act than the restoration of Mysore to 
native rule after its 60 years of British administration by the 
j late Marquis of Salisbury. It proved to the native Princes 
, that the British Government intended to adhere strictly to 
j the Royal Proclamation of 1868, their Magna Charta of inde- 
^ pendence, as long as they on their part fulfil the obligation 
of that Charta, which states: “We desire that their, as well 
as OUT own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity and that 
social advancement which can only be secured by internal 
peace and good government. ” Prom Mysore tlie Prince 
proceeds to Hyderabad, where he will receive a royal welcome 
from the Nizam. No Royal House has better profited by 
English aid than that of Hyderabad, under which we trust 
the dynasty of the able Turcoman may long flourish in peace. 

Prom Hyderabad the Prince will pay a visit to the wellknown 
caves of Ellora, and from thence a loi^ railway journey to Ben¬ 
ares, the centre of Hindu religious life. After a visit to Simla 
the Royal party will make a long journey across the Punjab 
down the Indus Valley to Quetta, the capital of Baluchistan. 

They will have left civilisation a century behind. A few 
years ago the great military cantonment was an ordinary Bal- 
uch town. On the 9th of March the Prince and Princess of 
Wales w'ill sail from Karachi—sixty years ago a small fishing 
village, now one of the great seaports of our Indian Empire. 

Pioneer .—An enlightened Deputy CoUeetor of these Pro¬ 
vinces, who has devoted much of his leisure to literary work 
calculated to make the English better understood by his coim- 
tiymen, Qpazi Azizuddin Alimed, has brought out in the vor- 
nacular at this propitious moment a life of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and Piincesa of Wales. There must be thous¬ 
ands of people in India at the present moment desiring to know 
something of the illustrious visitors who are jt^st reaching 
the shores of the country, and with education now filtering 
down below the College stratum, this biography in Urdu and 
Hindi will just supply their want. The author who has so 
opportunely set himself to supply the need deserves well of the 
republic. 

Pioneer .-“The Viceroy arrived here this morning and w'as 
met at Victoria Terminus by Mr. Lamington, the ^ief Civil 
Naval and Military officers, the Consuls and prominent citizens. 
Beyond receiving and replying to an address from the local 
Chamber of Commerce to-morrow. His Excellency takes part 
in no public functions before receiving the Royal visitors. This 
morning the streets, which are already decorated for the Royal 
visit, were lined by troops, and His Excellency, escorted by 
the 10th Squadron Hussars, as well as by his own Bodyguard 
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jfhicb arrived here a few days ago, drove by the shortest route 
to Government House. His Excellency was not looking well 
and appeared to feel the heat. 

Yesterday morning Bombay had its first ceremonial arising 
out of the Royal visit, as the Viceroy and Lady Curzon arrived, 
and were received with all due honours. The streets were 
lined with troops, and there was all the pomp and ceremony 
which marks the public reception of the Viceroy. But a function 
of this kind loses some of its characteristic importance and 
impressiveness when public expectation is raised to the high¬ 
est pitch on accoimb of the arrival of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales within the next twenty-four hours. All who are 
to share in the reception of the Royal visitors are now gathered 
here/ and Bombay is besides filled with a multitude of people 
who will to-morrow crowd the streets in their tbousancte and 
give a loyal welcome to Their Royal Highnesses. It is cal- 
tjulated that a hundred thousand persons have flocked into 
the city within the past week, and the normal population has 
thus been expanded in a manner that makes every street swarm 
with life already, and causes the gathering of crowds on the 
slightest occasion. There are Native Cliiefs with their retinues 
and followers, who bulk largely in the stream of trafiio that 
pours through the thoroughfares; European visitors are every¬ 
where in evidence, while the military camps accommodating 
the extra troops that have been drafted in for escort and other 
duties, are visible along the sea face. There have been fre¬ 
quent rehearsals of the reception at thp Apollo Bandar and 
die procession therefrom along the route to Government House, 
and no sooner do the Cavalry and Artillery appear than crowds 
of interested spectators line the roads and watch the move¬ 
ments again and again repeated. 'Hie 10th Hussars and 
tlie 33rd Light Cavalry, with “P” Battery, R, H. A., are 
already familiar although they are not yet in the full brilliance 
of their unifomis, khaki only being worn in these rehearsals, 
so it is also with the Body-guard. The Rajkwnar Cadets and 
the detachment of Kathiawar Imperial Service Cavalry, 
are to share in the pageant of the Royal procession. When 
the rumble of guns and the clatter of hoofs is heard public 
traffic is stopped to some fextent, and we get an idea of all that 
will delight us to-morrow. 

Orders have now been issued as to the form which the 
Royal procession will take, and the following details may be 
given:—Police Officers will take the lead, followed by two Staff 
Officers. Then come a squadron of 10th Hussars, with their 
regimental band; P. Battery and one squadron of the 33rd 
Cavali'y and Kathiawar Imiierial Service Cavalry. Following 
tliese again will be orderlies and trumpeters preceding. 

The Staff of the Western Command and Sir Archibald 
Hunter, Lieutenant-General Commanding. A troop of the 
10th Hussars will come next immediately in front of the car- 
.'iage in which the Pnnoo and Princess will be seated, their 
Governor’s body guard and Rajkumar Cadets. 

The General Officers Commanding, Poona Division and Bom¬ 
bay and Ahmednagar Brigades, with their Staffs, will follow, 
toen more orderlies and. trumpeters, with the Bombay Light 
Horae and another squadron of the 10th Hussars. These 
will precede the carriages with the suite of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses, and following on will be a troop of the 10th Hussars 
and a squadron of the 33rd Cavalry. 

should form ^ fine military display and the route. 
Market, will he lined with troops 1 
wanting to give full effect to the prooes- 
. a spect^le. The route to be followed is such a long one, 

<^hat it will 

the Streets throughout with troops, but 

the corWge will in itself be a brilliant one. 

Withm the last few days Bombay has given itself over to 


decoration and a few hours hence the finishing touches will 
bo put to this. One sees new flags and bunting in abundance. 
Venetianed masts and streamers, a few triumphal arches, in¬ 
scriptions of welcome and loyalty and myriads of tiny coloured 
lamps and Chinese Iantem.s, etc., which will be lighted for 
the illuminatiou to-morrow evening. Some of the narrower 
streets are spanned by lines of paper flags, while at command¬ 
ing positions along the route brightly ornamented wooden 
stands have been erected to accommodate spectators. Prom 
the Apollo Bunder to Malabar Point the Prince and Princess 
will pass through some of the most densely populated parts 
of the city, and when they will see the teeming life of Bom¬ 
bay in all its varied aspects. Yet again later Their Royal 
Highnesses will see the other quarters of the city, for the second 
procession will take place when the Prince lays the foundation 
stone of the new docks, south of Victoria dock. There wiU 
thus be two occasions on which people will have their chance 
of seeing and welcoming the Royal visitors, and it is certain 
that tlie popular welcome will be of the heartiest kind. The 
whole city is full of expectancy and pleasant anticipation* 
Mirza Shujaat Ali Khan, Persian Consul-General for India, 
accompanied by his Secretary, arrived in Bombay yesterday 
to take part in the reception of His Royal HighSess the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and drove to the Persian Consulate. 
The Vice-Consul and representatives of the Persian community 
received him at the station. 

The revised programme of the Royal visit to OUcutta is 
as follows: December 29th, 4 p.m. ;—Public arrival at 
Prinsep Ghat, presentation of Municipal Address, State 
processions to Government House; evening, small dinn er and 
lev6e. 30tb Races and dinner with Lieutenant-Governor at 
Belvedere. 31st attend cathedral service, proceed by river 
to Barrackpur; return 1st January; parade in the morning 
and in the afternoon the Prince will attend the University 
Convocation. The Princess attending a purdah party. In the 
evening there will be a State banquet at Government House. 
9nd—public reception on the Maidan and a reception at 
Government House ; .3rd—garden party at Government House ; 
^after dinner a drive through the city to see the illuminations. 
4th—the Prince will possibly shoot; dinner at Government 
House and a State Ball. 6th-—lay the foundation stone of the 
Victoria Memorial Hall; diiifler with the Conimander-in-Chiof 
6th—leave Calcutta at 4 P.M. for Darjeeling. 

Rangoon Gazette .—It is announced that Mr. Jacob Sassoon 
in order to commemorate the Royal visit has offered to build 
a modern ho.spital for Europeans in Poona in the compound 
of the Sassoon Hospital at a cost of about two lakhs. Tho 
present Sassoon Hospital has not sufficient accommodation 
and the authorities have to refuse patients. The prestmt 
builiding will bo preserved for natives, while the new hospital 
which Mr. Jacob Sassoon proposes to build will be exclusively 
for Europeans. 

Sir P. M. Mehta in a letter to the Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay regarding the Corporation meeting 
held yesterday says: A very strong feeling prevails both in 
the city in and the Corporation that the omission in the manner 
above described of representative heads of the Municipality 
and the city has been considered as a disregard of the importance 
of the city, and is calculated to seriously woimd the feelings 
of the people. Tho Corporation feel that the importance 
of the city as a unit in the administrative divisions lef Western 
India entito its representative, the President and the Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner, to special marked consideration which 
no question of ordinary official precedence should be allowed 
to effect. They also cnonsider that recognition is in no »ay 
effected by the fact that the Corporation as a body is to present 
an address to Their Royal Highnesses. The city claims that 






among those who receive Their Eoyal Highnessesi the Prt^ident 
of the Corporation and Municipal Commisaioner should have 
fin equal and prominent position. I may mention that the 
city’s feelings on this matter extend also to the Sheriff, though 
as he is an officer of Goveinment I do not feel justified in repre? 
sen ting his claims. It was unanimously felt at the meeting 
that no step should be taken that would in any way mar that 
harmony and good feeling which the city is anxiously determined 
shall mark the reception of its distinguished visitors. It was, 
therefore, considered that the best course would be that I should 
communicate to Government the unanimous sentiment of 
the meeting and pray them to reconsider the question and pass 
such orders as will promote the fullest harmony and cordial 
feeling on this great and unique occasion. 

Times of M.ia, —^We invite special attention co the fol¬ 
lowing important annoimcements, because they intimately 
affect the convenience of all who are taking part in to-day’s 
ceremonies. 

The public are informed that unless invited to be present 
on the occasion of the arrival of Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in Bombay on the 9th November 
they will not be permitted to approach the Apollo Bunder 
or its vicinity after 1 p.m. 

Holders of white tickets should approach by Church Gate 
Street, Esplanade Road, and proceed to the shamiana w'd 
Apollo Bunder Road. 

Holdersof pink tickets should approach either by Mayor 
Queen’s Roads and proceed to the enclosure vid, Lansdowne Road. 

Apollo Bunder Road will be closed at 3-45 p.m. and Lans¬ 
downe Road at 4 p.m. 

As the Police cannot undertake to call up carriages after j 
the ceremony is finished, ticket holders are advised to bring I 
with them a second syce, who will be in a position to locate 
the spot at which their carriages have been parked, and be 
in readiness at the enclosure to call them up when required. 

Owing to the limited space at the disposal of the Police 
for parking purposes, ticket holders are requested to alight 
and re-enter their carnages with the most despatch. 

No motor vehicles will be permitted— 

(i) On the occasiop of the arrival at the Apollo Bundei’’^ 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

(ii) On the occasion of the reception at Government House. 

(iii) On the occasion upon which banquets are given at ' 

Government House. | 

In the night of the ilhiminations, no motor vehicles and 
no conveyances drawn by bullocks will be permitted. 

No fours-in-hand will be permitted at any of the functions 
during the visit of His Royal Highnetss. 

A Press communique from the Bombay Government runs 
as follows:— 

It is requested that all gentlemen will be in their places 
early this afternoon. Subject to His Royal Highness’s com- ^ 
mands an endeavour will be made to cany through the pro¬ 
gramme a quarter of an hour in advance of advertised times 
so as to allow as much daylight as possible for the progress 
through the City, 

A great number of requests have been received that during 
the drive of the 10th Their Royal Highnesses’ carriage should 
stop in order to allow communities or societies of members of 
communities to present flowers. It has been quite impossible 
to meet all, the loyal requests of individuals, but the following 
has been arranged under the commands of His Royal Highness 
to do what is possible to meet the wishes of the various 
communities:— 

•{1) to stop the carriage at Chowpatty—comer of EVenoh 
Road—where the Hindu community will present boquets; 
this is the point nearest the Babuinath Temple; 


(2) at Wadia’s Agiari in Girgaum Road> where the Parsi 
community will present their offering; 

(3) opposite the Juma Musjid in Sbaik Memon Street,, 
where the Sunni Muhommadans will present their offering; 

(4) at Musjid Bandar Road near the Mumbadevi Temple, 
where the Jains and Hindus who reside on that side of the 
Island will present their offering ; and 

(5) at Graham’s Naka on Chinch Bandar Road, where 
the Sbiab Muhommadans will present their offering; 

Boquets only will be offered. 

As two of these halts occur before the cortege reaches the 
new Princess Street, the Royal cortege will leave Government 
House at 4 p.m. instead of 4-30 p.m. as notified. 

Times of India ,—Exactly thirty years ago, when the present 
King, then Prince of Wales, came to India to make the peraonal 
acquaintance of his august mbther’s loyal subjects in the Ind ia n 
i Empire, the Apollo Bunder, “ The Gate of India, ” was a very 
different place from what it is at the present day; but be the envi¬ 
ronments ever so altered the loyalty of those who are privileged 
to own allegiance to the British Raj in these sunny climes has 
undergone no alterations, unless it be that the bonds of union 
have, if that were possible, grown stronger than they were in 
those comparatively remote days. At that period the European 
population was not nearly so large as it is now, and Western 
ideas were then only commencing to take root. It was an open 
question whether the seed sown would yield a crop of accep¬ 
table fruit. There were some, and not a few, who prophe¬ 
sied that the westernising of India would not argue well for 
the continuity of British prestige. The croakers, were WTong. 

The Prince of Wales came, he saw and praoticaily conquer¬ 
ed. He was the son of England’s greatest Queen and the 
people realised the fact. His reception throughout the country 
was such that even a Monarch might have envied it. The 
people liked him; he liked the people ; the feeling of esteem 
and confidence was mutual. 

And now his only surviving son, the present Prince of Wales, 
with hia consort, will be amongst us to-day, and it can be 
safely said that no Royal personage will ever meet with a warm¬ 
er and more sincerely genuine welcome than that which awaits 
them. both. On all hands there are evidences of the people’s 
pleasure in welcoming the King’s direct representative. When 
King Edward the VII, aS' Prince of Wales, landed at the 
Apollo Bunder the preparations for his reception must have 
impressed him very deeply; but since then Bombey has advanced 
and with a rapidity that few could have foreseen. To com¬ 
pare the Bunder 6i then with the Bunder of to-day is about the 
same as comparing tire London of to-day with that which 
existed a himdred years ago. When Kit^ Edward first set 
foot on the Bunder there was hardly a building on it, whereas 
to-day there stand upon it some of the finest edifices one 
would oome across on the proverbial “ day’s march; ” for 
instance the stately Taj Mahal Hotel, the Yacht Club Cham¬ 
bers, Green’s spacious restaurant, and the long line of pretty 
residences contiguous to the Taj. At all times they make an 
imposing show, but dressed as they ^re now in a wealth of 
flags and bunting they present a picture of brightness that 
does the heart good and makes one declare that “ they know 
how to do these things in India. ’’ 

And from the Bunder throughout the town the decorations 
are elaborate. Even the smallest shop-keeper along the line 
of route to be taken by the illustnous visitors has done his 
utmost both in the matter of decoration and of illumination. 

Only a few hours how remain before the guns announce 
that His Majesty’s ship has taken jip her moorings ofif the 

Bunder Head. At noon she is expected;*’hut the poyal visitors 
will not be visible to the general ■‘pubiio nearly till five hours 
later. Still there will be plenty to be seen .Jrbm' the Bunder. 








‘ At a quarter past three Their Excellencies Lord and Lady 
Curzon will embark in a steam launch and go on board the 
, vessel to welcome the Royal guests. Fifteen minutes later, 
His Excellency Lord Lamington, in company with the Chief 
Justice, the Bishop of Bombay, and the mernbers of His Ex¬ 
cellency's Council will leave on a similar mission. Then, after 
a wait of three-quarters of an hour, which will not seem long 
seeing hoW much there will be to admire on the Bunder Head 
in the way of dainty toilettes, imposing uniforms and native 
gorgeousness, Their Royal Highnesses will come ashore. There 
wilt be plenty of opportunity to have a “ good look ” at them, 
for all the Chiefs and high Government officials have to be 
presented. When this has been gone through, the Royal 
footsteps will be directed to that portion of enclosure where 
the Civic Fathers are to be assembled and here the time-honour¬ 
ed address will be read by the President of the Corporation. 

As is customary on such occasions a copy of this will have 
been sent to His Royal Highness so that he may have plenty 
of time to consider his reply thereto. After replying, the 
Prince and Princess will enter their oairiagos and start the 
journey to Government House, Malabar Point. The route 
to bo taken by the procession is along Rampart Row, Hornby 
Road, past the Crawford Market, down Esplanade Cross-road 
through Kalbadevi Road, Bhendi Bazaar, Parel Road; Grant 
Road, Gamdevi Road, and Walkeshwar Road. A good paxt 
of the route will be lined by troops and the huge crowds of all 
kinds and conditions of men, women, and children along it 
. will give Their Royal Highnesses a chance of realising how 
heterogeneous is the population King Edward so successfully 
rules. It is hardly too much to say that almost every nation¬ 
ality under the sun will be represented on this unique occasion. 

After dinner to-night Lord Curzon will take his departure. 
To-morrow His Royal Highness will have more than enough 
to keep him busy. At half-past ten the Native Chiefs will 
start paying their visits, but of course this will not be of much 
interest to the general public. Tfieir Native Highnesses will 
quietly drive up to Government House, be conducted to the 
Royal presence, make their “salaams” and depart. At 4;-,30 
Their Royal Highnesses will have to start out for a drive 
throughout the native town. During the drive the Prince will 
open a new street and subsequently drive through the People’s 
Ffite on the maidan, opposite the Municipal offices. The 
rest of the day will be filled up by a banquet, a lev4e at the 
Secretariat and a Purdah party at Goveriqipent House. 

On Saturday, when the ordinary mortal looks forward 
to enjoying the luxury of a half holiday, His Royal Highness 
will find the day almpst too short for him. After breakfast 
he will have to make a round of calls on the Chiefs who paid 
their respects to Ixim on the previous day. Jii the afternoon 
the Prince is duo to lay the foundation stone of the New Museum, 
the site of which is on that magnificent piece of open land 
in front of the P. and 0. Offices. From this function he will 
visit the Dockyard and Flagship, both of which will appeal 
to him, knowing how warmly ho is attached to all that concerns 
the Navy. While His Royal Highness is doing this the Princess 
will proceed to the. Town Hall where the Native ladies of Bom¬ 
bay will present her with an address. The long drive back 
to Malabar Point will bo followed by a dinner, after which 
there will be a reception of Native Chiefs and a general recep¬ 
tion. 

IDie next day will be Sunday, and'the only items on the 
official programme for that day are a drive which has not been 
definitely fixed and attendance at Divine Service at the Cathe¬ 
dral in the evening, to which the same condition does not 
apply. 

On Monday the Prince will spend the morning in completing 
his return visits to the Native Chiefs and in the afternoon 


he lays the foundation stone of the new dock—one of the most 
important public works ever inaugurated in Bombay. A visit 
to the Yacht Club probably follows, and at night Their Royal 
Highnesses will visit the Byculla Club, where a Ball has been 
arranged in their honour. 

The morning of Tuesday will be devoted to interviews. 

In the afternoon the Prince and Princess make a trip to the 
Elephanta Oaves, and at night take their departure from Bom¬ 
bay. This will be a great night in Bombay—the Dewali on a 
scale never dreamed of. Their Royal Highnesses will drive 
through the illuminated streets on their way to the station, 
•and judging from the preparations that have been made they 
vrill see nothing finer in the way of illuminations during the 
whole of their tour through India. Every class of illuminant 
is being employed and the variety of structural lines will make 
up a picture that will be rarely if ever witnessed in any other 
part of the Globe. 

Times of Ivdia -—The album to be presented by the Parsi, 
Hindu and Mahomedari ladies of Bombay to Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales on Saturday next has been d^patohed by 
Messrs. Barton Son and Company of Bangalore. The souvenir 
contains forty water-coloured types of Indian btJauty, as well 
as illuminated addresses in several of the native languages, 
and the signatures of the donors, running in all to about sixty 
pages, eighteen by twelve inches. The cover is of solid silver, 
the front depleting the Princess of Wales with her Ladies-in¬ 
waiting recei-ving a deputation of Indian ladies. In the left 
hand top comer there is a miniature view of Bombay hai-bour, 
depicting the Benmm steaming in, and the eorrespontog comer 
shows the Town Hall of Bombay, where the reception is to be 
held. The two bottom diomers contain two embossed coats-of- 
arms in fine gold and the centre space is devoted to the follow¬ 
ing inscription:—“ Presented to Her Royal Highness Victoria 
May, Princess of Wales, by the Ladies of Bombay, 11th Nov¬ 
ember 1906. ” The reverse cover is ornamented by a border 
displaying the Shamrock, the thistle, the rose and the lotus 
and the Prince of Wales’s plumes in silver and gold. The cen¬ 
tre is frosted and contains in floral type the words “Remin- 
Jscences of Bombay in 1905. ” The hacking is of silver also 
ingeniously contrived to represent Russia leather. 

TiyLea of India .—Another informal meeting of the members 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation held, yesterday after¬ 
noon, in the Municipal Council Hall, to consider the reply of the 
Government ■with reference to the representation of the Cor¬ 
poration against the omission of the name of the President 
•from the list of gentlemen who are to receive Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales on their landing at 
the Apollo Bimder this afternoon. The Hon’ble Sir Pheroze- 
shah M. Mehta was cheered as he entered the hall and also 
when he rose to address the meeting. 

Sir Pherozeshah said that he was very glad to be able to 
inform the Corporation that the representation which he, in 
consultation with the Commissioner, had made to the Govern¬ 
ment had been met with the most generous response. (Hear, 
hear.) He might inform them that he had a talk with the 
Hon’ble Mr. Edgerley about the matter, who very frankly 
and openly explained '•to him all the circumstances in conse¬ 
quence of which the notification objected to was issued, and 
on looking at all the papers he was convinced that no thing 
could have been remoter from the intention of the Government 
than to pass in the slightest degree any slight or slur on the 
Corporation. He was glad to say that the Government fully 
recognised the position of the Corporation in the city, {Hear, 
hear.) Their idea in regard to this matter was to work up tne 
occasion in such a way that—although opinions might ffiffer 
on the point—the Corporation would 1 m the crown in the whole 






But while intfentioris and wishes might be of that char*- 
acter it happened that sometimes when a change was suddenly 
made, it was difficult to explain it to a number of people and 
to remove the impression which under these circumstances 
a measure of that sort might well he calculated to pi*oduce. 
" The Government had fully recognised that, and they pointed 
it out in their reply, as it was pointed out to himsell Their 
intention was to give the Corporation an exceedingly suitable 
place in the whole arrangement They were very willing 
and it was a pleasure to them to he able to do anythmg to 
remove any misunderstanding which might exist on a subject of 
tills character. That was a very satisfactory explanation, 
and be was of opinion that the Corporation had been treated 
with a liberality and broad-mindedness such as they had 
always received from His Excellency the Governor and from 
the 'members of his Government {Hear, hear). He hoped 
the Corporation would consider that the way in which tins 
matter had ended was one of the happiest kind. The visit 
of a Prince of Wales, was an event which occurred once in a 
ipiarter of century, and he was sure that whatever might have 
been the result of their action in this matter the city would 
have greeted^ Their Royal Highnesses vith a loyalty, enthus¬ 
iasm and cordiality which had always marked its reception 
of the Royal Princes. (Applatise.) He thought the citizens 
of Bombay would recognise the liberal spirit in which their 
feelings had been treated in this matter. He for one af^r 
having gone through all the facts was convinced that no in¬ 
tentional slur had ever been meant, and he thought that the 
Corporation and the city might well congratulate themselves 
on the liberal and generous manner in which they had been 
dealt with by the Govemmenh (Applmm^) 

The President then read the foSowing extracts from the 
letter of the Caiief Secretary to Government in reply to the 
Corporation’s representation: 

** I am to say that it appears to His Excellency the Governor 
in Council that your letter has been written under a com¬ 
plete misapprehension of the idea which the function arranged 
for the landing of Their Royal Highnesses was intended to 
embody, and consequently of the place assigned to the Co^ 
pOration and its President therein. There has not as yet been 
time to fully consider your previous letter to the acknowledg¬ 
ment of which you refer, and the notification einbodyfeig the 
programme for the reoeption of Their Royal Highne^sses the 
Prince and Princess of Wale^ had been approved and settled 
quite independently of the receipt of that letter. I am only 
to say in this particular connection that the precedent 
of 1875 had l)een most carefully considered in deciding what 
would be appropriate on the present occasion. It was obvi¬ 
ously, in the changed circumstances of the city, an entirely 
unsuitable precedent to follow, and any idea of a landing in 
the dockyard with its relatively limited accommodation was 
lejected in favour of utilizing the fine open space lying behind 
die Apollo Bunder. 

“ In passing to an explanation of the particular arrangenients 
considered most suitable on the present occasion, I ana ^^“^7 
accept your assurance that the Corporation reco^ise that it 
could not be the wish of Ckivernment to minimise in ^y 
way the important position of the President, the Mumcipal 
Commissioner or the Sheriff. So far from any idea, of that 
kind being amongst the motives of Government, it is^ on te 
contrary the fact that they have sought, at a oonsidei^ably 
increased expenditure, to provide the worthiest setting the e 
City can offer for the reoei)tioii and manifestation of the wel¬ 
come accorded to Their Royal Highnesses by the public of 
Bombay and their oonscituted representatives. .. 

“I am to say that His Excellency the Governor in txiunoil 
most fully agrees that the consideration to be accorded to the 


representatives of the city as such is in no way to lie governed 
by questions of official precedence, but they cannot, follow 
the Corporation .in their view that their desire to present an 
address on such an occasion does not affect the question of 
what the arrangements must be. In the experience of Govern¬ 
ment, the whole character of the ceremonial is altered by S,c- 
ceding to such a desire expressed by the Corporation. 

“ With the ordinary procedure that is followed when the 
Corporation desire to present an address you are of course 
acquainted. Presentations are made of certain ofBoials, foreign 
Consular officers and_ Native Chiefs, and the Personage then 
enters a siiecial enclosed part of the Shamiana where he 
is received by the President and Members of the Corporation 
and where the address is read. The audience on ordinaiy 
occasions is necessarily of the most limited character. What 
has been done on the present occasion is not in any way to 
alter the ordinary sequence of the reception, but merely 
to limit the official presentations and so to lengthen the en¬ 
trance to that special enclosure as to secure that the President 
and Corporation may receive Their Royal Highnesses and 
read their address in the presence of thousands of those fellow 
citizens whose representatives they are, and as the central 
figures of a scene probably more impressive than any public 
function of the kind which has hitherto been carried through 
in Bombay. ” 

Mr. Jehangir B. Petit asked if another Government Reso¬ 
lution would be issued rectifying the mistake. 

The Pi-esident said the result of the representation was 
that the President, the Commissioner and the Sheriff had been 
invited to the Bunder to receive Their Royal Highnesjses. {Hear, 

hear.) , , 

Mr. D. G. Padhye said that the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment should be drawn to the fact that by the present arrange¬ 
ments the Corporation would not find a place in the pavilion 
as had hitherto been the case. There was a strong feeling 
among the public about this. He hoped that'm future the 
Corporation would not be taken out from the pavihon. 

^Donald suggested that a letter might be sent thank¬ 
ing the Govemmept for dealing with the Corporation’s repre- 
sentation in the manner it had done. 

The matter was then dropped and the proceedmgs ter- 

of In connection with Royal visit to Madras 

the banqueting liaUis being throughout fitted with electric lights 
and fans and the space in front of banqueting hall is being 
lengthened to admit of carriage traffic being ^arranged^ with 
facility. It is eftimated that the attendance at Royal levee will 
bring together a far laiger attendance than has ever been 
witnessed in Madras for many years. , . . 

Government House was last year fitted with an electric 
light installation and is now being fitfied with electric fans. 
Hot w'ater installations are also being laid on t© baths, etc. 
The interior is being redone thoroughly and several alter- 
•ations being made. Royal apartments are being made com¬ 
fortable to accommodate the whole of Royal party inside Gov* 

eminent House compound. 

10th Novembeb 1905, * 

Daily Chronide.~-The advent of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales in Bombay to day found tke city in a stet© of 
alleled enthusiasm. Despite the fact that since Eng Edwards 
visit here, thirty years ago, the city has declined^ from the 
second place in the Elmpire to being only third in point of sism, 
just at the present moment the plague is in abeyance, the 
autumn harvest has been good, and tiade is highly prosper¬ 
ous, while there are no causes of political friction in existence. 
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When {he RmowH amTecl in haxbouv she wm raceited 
by a procession of warships* all gaily deofeed with flags in 
honour of the. King’s birthday. The brilliant sky and deep-bine 
sea set off to perfection tire sombre colours of the wairehips, 
diversified by the brown wing-like sails of innumerable fishing 
boats, come to see the spectacle. The Viceroy and Lady 
Curzon proceeded at once on board the Serwum to welcome 
the Prince and Princess. Tlie Royal party then landed on the 
Apollo Bunder, where a platform had been erected for the 
accommodation of the native chiefs of India, the heads of the 
Civil Service, and the Viceroy’s Body-guard. Facing the dais 
prepared for the Royal party were rows of chairs fot the accom¬ 
modation of the public, with the members of the Corporation 
in front. 

The first to welcome the Prin<v^, as he set foot on shore, 
was Sir Partab Singh, the well-known ruler of Idar, the mirror 
of Rajput chivalry, who attended in his character of Aide- 
de-Camp to the King. Amongst the other chiefs present 
were the Maharaja of Kolhapur and the Nawab of Junagadii, 
the premier chiefs of the Bombay Presidency. All the chiefi^ 
were attired in the most gorgeous robes. The Prince, who was 
wearing a white naval xmifonn, with the blue Star of India 
ribbon across it, looked remarkably fit, bronzed and healthy, 
while the Princess also woi-e a white frock trimmed with the 
Star of India blue. Ijord Curzon, who accompanied the Prince 
ashore, looked ill and woni. He walked with a stick, and 
has lost much of his robust bearing. 

After listening to the Corporation address of welcome, 
the Printe delivered a speech which was sonorously delivered, 
and created a great impression, particularly the passage 
foreshadowing the visit of futiue Princes to India, while the 
references to Queen Victoria and King Edward were received 
with the givatest respect. 

The sixrmile drive from the A.poIlo Btmder to Goverament 
.House was one long triumph. Bombay has been called a city 
of parks and palaces, and its wide streets and great open spaces 
lend themselves admirably to such an occasion of public dis¬ 
play. The Gothic architecture of the public buildings was 
sot off with long ropes of flags, and shields and trophies of 
all kinds, while flags floated from every pinnacle of the 
city. 

The roadway was crowded with dense masses of natives 
in all the colours of the rainbow, the scarlet cotton of the work¬ 
ing-women being set off by the brilliant silks of the Pars! 
ladies. Bodies of school children and great masses of mill 
hands marched to important positions on the route. Tens 
of thousands of people had come in from the surrounding dis- 
tricjjs during the night, and hundreds of thousands of speo- 
taters crammed every balcony. The native town was packed, 
and Bhendy Bazaar was never so full before or so enthusi¬ 
astic. 

Tlie ordinary attitude of a native crowd in this country 
is one of grave respectful apathy. Viceroy and Governor 
rarely receive a cheer as they thunder past ; but the Asiatic 
can ^ stirred by a sentiment of personal loyalty, and this was 
.||«mrly shown on the present occasion, as also on that of King 
Edward s visit. As the imposing cavalcade of cavalry and 
artillery swept by, deafening cheers were given for the Prince 
and 1 rincess, and it would be impossible for their reception 
to be more Ipyal and successful. 

up to holiday to-night. To-day 
ans officially decW a public holiday, and Saturday and 

aiiTO with people, and are 
toifliantly iBummated, but the official illuminations are not 
due until Tuesday. The frank bearing of the Prince and the 
gracious manner of the Princess have created a deep impression 
on the people of this city. * ^ 


Daily MaU ,—^No lustre of wealth and ornament which 
the loyalty of India can furnish was wanting in the welcome 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales. . 

A picture of the blended imperialism of East and West 
was unfolded to Their Royal Highnesses as They fmssed from 
the Bay through the thronged streets to Goverament House. 
Princes formed their escort, and men and wpmen of many 
creeds, castes, and colours were their heralds. 

Booming of guns proclaimed to the expectant city the 
approach of H.M.SI Rmovm, Moving to her, anchorage on the 
broad sunlit Bay, she awaited the arrival of die Naval 
Oommander-in-Chief, Rear- Admiral Poe, the first to greet Their 
Royal Highnesses and leatn the fortunes of the^ voyage. 
The passage was calm, though hot. All was well on board- 

Three hours passed, and ffie Viceroy embarked amid the 
thunder of a Royal salute. Leaning on a stick, accompanied 
by Lady Curzon, he went on board. He was received 
graciously, with a cordiality not unmingled with regret that to¬ 
day should be the eve of his departure from the Empire which 
he ruled so wisely and so well. 

Another interval, and Lord Lamington, the Governor, 
attended'by the Chief Justice, the Bishop, and the membefis 
of his Council, mounted tlie gangway. Formal ‘greetings over, 
all save Lord and Lady Curzon returned to the shore. 

Meanwhile the city waited, and every moment added 
new colour and animation. Upon the embankment over¬ 
looking the Bay stood a pavilion. In the grateful shade of 
thi,s rich canopy was a gleaming array of Princes, Chiefs, 
British and native ofiicials, civil, naval, and military. 

, Rajah and Nawab brought each the wealth of his treasure- 
house, and clothed himself in magnificence. Jewel-woven 
gold and silver made radiant their many-tinted splendour, 
and cast a shadow of eclipse over consuls and civilians. 

Here, too, were the City Commissioners hpaded by the 
Mayor, who claimed, on behalf of the city, a precedence that 
was denied him. On either side of this group were ladies 
who, from a distance, looked like many-coloured tulips. 

Soon after four, guns once more shook the warm air as a 
pinnace flying the Royal Standard drew near. Preceded by the 
’Viceroy, the Prince stepped ashore, to be welcomed by Sir 
Pertab Singh, resplendent in turban and tunic of many 
colours ; Lord Lamington, Rear-Admiral PoS, and General 
Hunter. Saluted by the guard of honour, the prooessioa 
moved under the canopy, where Lord Lamington presented the 
Princes in the order of their precedence. 

Clad in white, with the blue ribbon of the Order of the 
Star of India, His Royal Highness was in striking contrast 
by simplicity to the glowing splendours of the Chiefs who 
saluted him with Oriental gravity. Moving to a crimson dais, 
in (tempMiy with tlie Viceroy and Lady Curzon, the Prince 
and Pi'inccBS received a loyal address of welcome from the 
hands of the Mayor, to whom a suitable reply was made. 

Entering a landau, with scarlet-coated outriders, Their RoyJii 
Higlmesstis set out for Government House, the Viceregal party tak¬ 
ing another ro\ite in order that the Prince might have precedence. 

The procession could not be matched for colour and form 
beyond the bounds of India. Headed by a Body-guard in dark 
turbans and tunics, the carriage passed through orowited 
streets. With the Prince and Princess was Sir Walter Lawretice, 
than whom no man is better qualified to explain the significance 
of the scene and the multitudinous types that make the 
Empire t f India. 

Behind the landau rode an escort of Princes, and in their 
train came squadron after sqnadron, each outrivalling the 
other in magnificence. Nor was the multitudes less varied 
in colour. Here were Arabs from the desert, Persians in dark 
gaberdine^ fierce Pathans, splendid Sikhs, sturdy little Qiirkhas 
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patient Hindus, swarthy men in loin cloths, sad-faced women 
in coloured saris, Parsis in snowy white, slim Brahmins, and 
gardens of women. 

It is often said that the East has no voice for welcome’, 
but this crowded enthusiasm had to find expression, and the 
broad streets and open spaces resounded with acclamation. 

As the Prince acknowledged the greeting, the procession 
moved rapidly through the splendid city, which recalls the 
stately magnificence of Saracenic art and the elaborate beauty 
of the palac^ of the Doges. The natives’ quarter brought 
them to a new world of the Arabian Nights, with its narrow 
streets, its temples, mosques, and marts. 

With every mile the enthusiasm grew, until they came 
to the palms and bungalows of Malabar Hill, and entered the 
gates of Government House. Their Royal Highnesses are 
delighted with their welcome. 

lOxH November 1905. 

Daily Tdegraph. —The Prince and Princess of Wales have 
arrived here. TTie first welcome which His Majesty’s ship 
Renmm received at the close of her long Journey Ciime from 
a flotilla of fishing boats, which put out from Bombay in the 
earliest dusk’preceding the dawn. Tlieir high lateen sails, 
tipped with orange by the quick Easteni sunrise, could he 
seen against the purple grey of a heavy sea mist, as they sailed 
out westwards to their fishing grounds Just as the crowded 
city of Bombay woke to add the last touches to the pageantry 
of her festival attire. Long before sunrise the streets 
presented a scene of colour and vivacity which the First City in 
India, as she proudly names herself, has never rivalled in all 
her long record of ceremonial welcome and farewell. 

The morning drew on cloudless and windless, the long 
festoons of flags hung unresponsive from masts and roof tops ; 
even the gossamer gauzes with which the route was decorated 
along Malabar betrayed not a breath of wind to relieve the 
fierce staring glare of the Indian sun. 

Everywhere there was the busy note of preparation. The 
last ropes of steamers were secured, the last scattering of water 
from the leather skins of sun-blackened “ bhisties, ” the last 
touches of greenery or gold in the municipal decorations, tli6 
last sheaf of gaudy flags along a King’s Road shop-front, 
the last overhead garland of pink paper rosea and real 
frangipani blossoms was strung from ttee to tree beside 
Chowpatty Hill. Overhead, the kites, in a solemn, airy 
minuet, protested against their dislodgment from immemorial 
perches, and the shadows of Bombay’s huge buildings shrank 
upon white blistering pavements. But as the time drew on 
for the arrival of the Rmown a slight landward breeze sprang 
up, and Bombay became a labyrinth of rippling colour. 

Soon after eleven o’clock the first signal was given of the 
coming of the Prince by the thud and shattering echoes of the 
saluting gun. In a moment the whole city re-echoed with an 
incessant salute, in which His Majesty’s ships Hyacinth, 
T&rible, Persem, Fox, and Proserpine, and the Portuguese 
cruiser Joined as the Renovm crept up to her moorings half 
a mile from the famous Apollo Bandar. There was still a 
long time to wait before the time fixed for the official landing 
of I’heir Royal Highnesses, during which interval a second 
salute by the naval squadron celebrated the King’s Birthday. 
All the shipping in the harbour and the roads were dressed 
rainbow fashion, even the huge dredger, which was steadily 
working away throughout the day, the only thing in all Bombay 
which kept no holiday. 

Towards three o’clock, some time ahead of the appointed 
hour, the Viceroy and Lady Ourzon steamed out in a launch 
to offer the first welcome of India to Their Royal Highnesses. 
Half an hour later Lord Lanoington, Governor of Bombay, 


followed with the Chief Justice, the Bishop, and the members 
of the Council all of whom were presented to the Prince, and 
returned to tiie quay, bringing the larger jMjrtion of Their !l^yal 
Highness’s suite with them. At last a small green steam 
pinnace shot out from the side of the Renown, and yet another 
thundering salute echoed over the waters, and half-obBoured 
the battle-ship with its rolling smoke. Very quickly the little 
boat, with the Royal Standard, differenced by the Prince of 
Wales’s escutcheon and label, made in to the Bimder, and 
curved sharply alongside. A moment’s delay and then the 
Prince followed the Viceroy ashore. He was wearing the ribbon 
of the Star of India over a plain white uniform, with 
aiguiliettes, and looked well and sunburnt after his fortnight’s 
voyage. The Princess then came ashore, dressed in white, with 
touches of aquamarine blqe, and Lady Ciirzon followed. 

As the four ascended the steps of the Bunder they halted 
for some time to greet the Maharaja of Idar, so much better 
• known to Englishmen as Sir Pratap Singh. It was a significant 
moment when this old and tried friend of England bowed 
|iimseif deeply in the old Rajput salute before taking the hand 
either of Prince or Princess, whose intimate friend he has long 
been. 

The Prince ascended the steps to find a brilliant gathering 
awaiting him under the idly stirring crimson and white awnings 
of the great Shamiana, As always occurs on such occasions, 
the European display was hopelessly outshone by the glowing 
silks and woven gold of the Indian Chiefs; even under the 
awning of the Shamiana the play of crimson and myrtle, 
green, and aquamarine greys, and the embroidered khinkhabs 
of the small group of Kathiawar Chiefs contrasted splendidly 
with the audacious gold and orpiment yellow of the Rjio Of 
Kuteh. On aU sides the subdued fire of diamonds and huge 
cabochon emeralds set off the thick gold embroideries and 
goid-encrusted guards of these gteat native chiefs, gathered to 
do honour to the Shahzada, as the l^ince of Wales is universally 
known among the natives of India to-day. 

The scene was quiet, but all the more impressive for its 
quietness, and the shaded light beneath the awning, while 
outside, in the Apollo Bunder Square, tens of thousands waited 
in the sun or thronged the windows and very roof tops. 
On one side the guard of honour provided by the Royal 
Scotts made on excellent foil of regularity, trimness, and 
colourlessness to the changing hues of the crowd, by whom 
the Prince passed slowly as the officials and chiefs were 
individually presented to him. . 

After inspecting the guard of honour and saluting the 
tattered fragments of the regimenfcal colours, a move to the 
open air was made, where Sir P. Mehta, President of the 
Municipal Council, read an excellent and graceful address of 
welcome, to which the Prince reivd his reply clearly and well. 
Every allusion to the King-Emperor or to the late Queen 
Victoria was taken up and vociferously applauded; while the 
delicate point made by Sir P. Mehta that this is the first time 
any Princess of Wales has ever set foot in India was fully 
appreciated both by the Princess and by the hearers of the 
President. After the addresses Sir P. Mehta stepped forward to 
the. dais and presented bouquets to the Prince and Princess, 
and offered to the latter in the usual Indian fashion. But 
the Princess, with a smile, accepted the will for the deed, as the 
hat she was wearing made the ceremony difficult. 

There was very little furthe# delay after the formal 
presentation of a silver casket by the Municipal Counoil. The 
Prince and Princess, escorted by Lord and Lady Ourzon and 
Lord Lamington, passed through the dense and enthusiastic 
crowd to their carriage, and drove away through the decorated 
streets to the four-mile distant Government House on ffio 
extreme point of Malabar Promoivtory. 





It is worth recording that many of the details of this entoely 
sucecssful reception, such as the inclusion of the magnificent 
gold and silk official sun-proteotor and scarlet and gold um* 
brella, home behind the Prince in the carriage, are due to 
the suggestion of Sir Pratab Singh himself. It is only fair, 
however, to describe this great and successful welcome at 
the outset of the Prince’s Indian tour as due wholly to the 
unending care and foresight of General Beatson as organiser 
of the entire Indian travel of Their Royal Highnesses, ably 
supported by Lord Lamington and the local authorities. In 
every way it was a brilliant opening to a visit, the importance 
of which to our rule in India it would be difficult to overstate. 
The addresses on each side were singularly happy in their choice 
of both eulogy and reminiscence, hnd the fact that through 
all the splendour and the cheering, through all the acts of grace¬ 
ful recognition, and all the words of praise, the dull clank and 
grind of the harbour dredger was always tq be heard, mono¬ 
tonous and regular, lent a significance to the Prince’s oharac- 
terisation of Bombay os a successful and determined pioneer 
of commerce that was not the least happy accident of the day. 

Under these auspices the great tour was begun, and Their 
Royal Highnesses have to-night the satisfaction of feeling 
that nothing on one side or the other could have added to the 
success, the very great success which has marked the first 
landing in India of the Emperor’s Son and Heir. 

Daily TdeyrapL —The fifth morning out from Aden raises 
India like a grey wi‘aitli of jagged mountain spurs along the 
horizon to the east. Flat and grey-purple against the dawn, 
and toughed still with the last skeins of the vapoiim of the 
starry night, they stand sentinel about Bombay island and 
that all-precious inner harbour which nestles between the 
city and the ragged mainland. The ranges seem but a low-’ 
lying confusion at the first, but soon they strain themselves 
apart, Salsette and Matheran and KJiandala, long even before 
the first sight of Bombay itself is possible. There is another 
hour’s steaming before the uttermost point of Malabar Hill, 
with its solitary tree and its rock-perched bungalow, slides 
forward to the north-east, tipping with a flash of white the 
long recurving line of Back Bay. This is the real sea-front 
of the huge city, but it is sand-shallowed and useless for ship¬ 
ping. It stretches out unburdened, except for a few rade 
cock-boata showing where some Pomphlet fisherman are en¬ 
gaged on their eternal search among the cork-dotted nets 
Mow the woods of Government House. A moment later the 
eye can pick out the Rajabai clock tower, and the crowding 
domes, roofs, and pinnacles of Bombay detach themselves, 
one by one, from the neutral background across the harboiu’. 
For Bombay faces e^xst, not west, and one has to double Prong 
lighthouse at the extremest tip of the island before one can 
swing up northerly and deliberately to an anchorage past the 
tiny little grass-grown fort of Oyster Rock. It is shoal water 
here, and we thrash up a tawny wash of mud through the full 
opaque green of the still harbour. At l6ist the backing screws 
thrust forward the brown, discoloured flood to our very bows, 
and the anchor plunges with iron wrath into it, tearing 
behind it the clattering, rusty entrails of the bows, and the 
long journey is at an end. 

Bombay hangs like an Oriental ear-jewel across the sea* 
mouth of this bowl of bare hills fiUed with green water. She 
IS at very sea-level, ten miles in length from Siwa to the Prong ; 
to the north she hangs from the forbidding mass of Salsette 
by four strands of rail and road—and she is the gate of India. 
L^e ®ther gates, she enjoys the privilege and dignity of port- 
alhood—chiedy ostentation of architecture and a proper re- 
cognition of her importance. Also she pays the price that 
aU straightened entries have to pay. For chiefly in the gate 
IS the clash and jar of custom and caste, race and occupation 


the fierce jostling of the exchanging caravan and merchandise 
—nay, for what other reason is ready justice administered 
in the town-gate but this ?—above ail, the loss of that individ- 
uality which the inner city wears. 

This is why so many a writer has tried to describe Bombay, 
and why the result is negative, tliough using half a lao of word% 
Simply, it cannot be done. She has no threads of continuity ; 
sho has no point of reference, no inner meaning. First and 
foremost, she stands for a practical need that comes home 
equally to ail those who occupy their business along the west 
coast of India, and she is little else. It would be ea^ to telJ 
some scrap of the tale of the moving panorama in the streets; 
it has been done, not once nor twice, nor thrice. Yet the 
glowiog adjectives of a Chevrillon or a Steevens, the quick and 
certain classification of an Arnold, will not, when all is said 
and done, give you more than one aspect of the great metro¬ 
polis of the West. Jostling each other in the streets of the 
bazar there are half the races of India. From hairy hill-men 
from the north-west, wealing, despite their unkempt toilette, 
silk damasks and turquoise-studded belts of sambar-skin, 
bestitched and inlaid with colour, such as no other part of 
India can rival, to the six-sevenths naked Bhistie, with his 
solid loin-cloth dividing into three his sweating, bumt-sienna 
skin, you will find an example of almost every one of the main 
divisions of the inhabitants of India, But the picturesque 
side of Bombay is her least important; moreover, if you look 
you will find that these men are all strangers like yourself. 
Like you, a transitory necessity drives them into the Empire’s 
gate, but^they have no home here, no abiding place, and 
one and au are counting the days till they return homewards 
to plain, or coast, or mountain. All, that is, except the 
colourless and neutral residents of the bazaar, myriad hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to theii* vivid and attention- 
compelling guests, and except also the Parsis, Bombay 
has been made by the Parsis as much as by ourselves. The 
Huguenots of the East, they have acquired power and wealth 
in the land of then exile; and their black-varnished scuttle 
hats, unbrimmed and ugly beyond even the top-hat of the West, 
are the fittest emblems of Bombay’s unruffled commercial 
prosperity. But the native name for them, ‘‘crows,” is, 
in some ways, not unjust. They have reaped where others 
have sown. The merchant venturers of England cleared their 
way. 

They were shrewd men in the old days, who rented the 
dowry of the Infanta from Charles IT, at £10 a year “for 
ever.” Against the assaults of the natives and the Dutch alike, 
these Imperial gamblers clung stubbornly to theh malarious 
spit of land between two waters, clung on through long and 
evil years till their overbearing rival Surat was slowly silted 
up in the sands of the Tapti, and the impatient tide of com¬ 
merce felt its way anew southward to its only other outlet. 

But in its development Bombay has gro^vn up as such 
seaports must needs grow. Shanghai, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Calcutta itself—all alike suffer this loss of identity beneath the 
cross-ounents of commerce, that leveller of prejudice and pride. 
It were as inept to quote the Queen’s-road as characteristic of 
Bombay as the bazaar or the wooded gardens and villas of 
Malabar Hill. Elpliinstone Circle, though a trifle out of date, 
has its own separate story to tell, and the dockyards, the Yacht 
Club, Mazagaon, and Byoulla each has its significance in this 
kaleidoscopic galliinawfry; only the oaves of Elephanta seem 
meaningless and forlorn. Besides the pepuls and palmettos of 
the curving shore the dull heavy smell of burnt wood—and of 
some other burning thing as well—foists raw India upon tlie 
ch^ilised senses of half-Europeanised Bombay, and the fijpck- 
coated native with a heavily-tinselled cap of velvet, who has 
just helped his dead father’s soul to escape from the charred 










pmon of the skuU^ climbs into a first class carriage at Marine 
Lines Station^ across the way from the burning ghat> unconscious 
of any inconsistency. Nothing is inconsistent in Bombay except 
Eiephanta; she has seen too much of too many peoples. She 
lives fiercely from day to day accepting all as grist that comes to 
her ever-turning temse. Her very architecture is restless and 
feverish. Who but those who live hectically in a kind of Asian 
Vanity Fair would have reared the strange piles of the Victoria 
Terminus and the Taj-Mahal Hotel 1 These are the true emblems 
of Bombay, Despite her magnificence she is but a caravanserai 
and a starting place, and you scarcely need to move off the white 
and blue floors of the gigantic I'est-house on the Apollo Basin— 
shades of Mumtaz, they are composed of broken crockery chips ! 
—to know all that it imports, to know of tiiis roaring metropolis 
and clearing-house of the commerce of five continents. Hither 
comes as much of the bazaar as you may believe is character* 
istic of Bombay. Here for a night or two all Anglo-India stays, 
looks out over the “Queen’s Necklace/* round the bay, and 
eats its last of French cookery. Generals and subalterns, cob 
lector^?, commissioners imd Calcutta clerks, globe-trotters, 
parsons, planters, who remember, as of yesterday, the Ripon 
riots in Calcutta in 1883, and as young men lined the road 
along which db ad Mayo passed in state m 1873. But no one 
stays. The incoming and the outgoing tides surge and jostle 
in the cabined confines of the gate^ and all alike are strangers 
in a strange < ity. The Prince of Wales invests her with a 
transient importance, and, with a population which will tax 
even her wide spaces to accommodate, but when the splendid 
week is passed Bombay will hear again as the donunant note 
of her existence the thrumming mills and hoarse cries of the 
exchange and of the maiket, which have never ceased within 
bet—they have but been overborne by yet another of those 
passing excitements of which Bombay is the natural and in¬ 
evitable scene. She is inscrutable. In some ways—and those 
not the best, jjerhaps—she needs insistent, care and attention. 
Her boasted title of the First of Indian Cities rings through the 
Indian Ocean, but here Death is always a near acquaintance, 
and plague and famine close companions. Heie the up-washed 
vagrancy of the Arabian Sea is thrown ashore to mingle with 
the unballasted human trash of all races, that silts downwards i 
to a congenial Smyrna of the farther Levant. 

If you seek for romance in Bombay you must seek it among 
those who cannot get away from her { you must demand it of 
the Thagi and Dacoity department or the slum missionary, and 
you may find some one to tell you that strange tala of how, not 
many years ago, an earnest young police official caused to be 
arrested an aged mendicant, whose bodily marks corresponded 
with those of one who bad been “wanted** by Government 
for forty years. Wise, entirely wise, the Viceroy made the 
telegraph wires hot in the urgency of his counter-order, 
Release instantly but the man wae Nana Sahib himself. It 
10 not uncharacteristic of the place that that dark and restless 
youl, hoimded from place to place, seeking friends, adherents, 
l)e lie vers, and finding none from OK bet to Satara, sliould at 
last be drawn inevitably into the tortuous currents of Sombay, 
and that it was here of all places in the East that the last tran¬ 
sitory glimpse was caught, as a diseased and beggared outcast, 
of the infamous figure of the last centuiy. Herein alone is 
Bombay*® romantic side. Of history and pageant she has 
little, and to-day she as free from sentiment as the notices in 
the halls of the local hotels. She has her own busiaesB to do 
and she bos no time to wajste. She builds hugely, because it 
is convenient to transact business in ample offices. But she 
WateiB the streets and plants trees with coloured leaves for the 
same reason as that for which she accumulates me^uimgless 
fiuials, unnecessary balustrades, silly rosettes, and ^atuitous 
cusps on the outside of her buildings, and paints their iiisides 


with feaji^some‘|)re-Victorian patterns and glazes their windows 
with large lozenges of green and yellov- and red glass. Some¬ 
one has told her it is right to do these things, and she has done 
them, only too glad to shift to others the responsibility. Bub 
her own interests she looks after well enough, and there is not 
! a port in the East, perhaps not a port in the West either, whose 
: prosperity is founded on such stable foundations as tho^e which 
the scanty subsoil of this overcrowded island-spit supplies. 

Englishman ,—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales landed in Bombay, ‘ ‘ The Gateway of India, ’ ’ 
j at the commencement of their long tour through this depen- 
I dency. It was a day of untarnished splendour. Everything 
j conspired to invest the city*s welcome with spontaneity and 
j entliusiasm, which are happy auguries for tlie complete 
j success of this great enterprise. Since His Majesty the King- 
i Emperor, then Prince of Wales, landed on this island thirty 
I years ago, Bombay has undergone extraordinary changes. 
It has grown enormously in all directions; its industries have 
developed; its commerce has increased; its peoples waxed 
in material prosperity. But these are not days of unche¬ 
quered fortune, she has been scourged by plague and famine, 
weighted by the depression of her greatest industry. Now 
I all these adverse influences have passed away. The harvest 
is abundant, pestilence is almost non-existent and the material 
well-being of its citizens is greater than at any period in modern 
times. Add to this the absence of any those causes of friction 
which sometimes darken the political atmosphere, and there 
did not exist one spot to dim the brightness of the day. In 
I the roar of welcome from all races, all castes and all creeds 
which greeted Their Royal Highnesses from their landing 
at Apollo Bunder until they passed into the grounds of Govern¬ 
ment House, there was no other feeling hut loyalty to 
the British Raj, devotion to the person of the King-Emperor 
and joy at the presence of his eldest son and gracious consort. 

In India we are not inclined to take much account of weather 
after the rains, but in this respect to-day was the perfection 
of a November day. With the rising of the sun a pleasant 
breeze set in so that instead of the usual smoky mist of early 
morning everything was bright and fresh and the street 
decorations looked their best. The benefits of this were most 
conspicuous in harbour. There was little of the usual hazy 
veiling of the hills on shore wrapping the shipping in a mist. 
Islands and mamland stood out sharply. H. M. S. Eyacirdh 
and Perau^f the Portuguese gunboat Gabriel and the whik> 
coated Dufferin were in bold relief. Apparently many people 
were alert long before sunrise, for as soon as it was fight the 
streets were alive with pedestrians of all sorts. Many were 
engaged putting finishing touches upon house decorations, 
but the.majority %vere wending their way to the Apollo Bunder, 
which was as crowded at seven o’clock as Epsom downs on a 
Derby day. Whilst much interest was displayed in the red 
and white shamiana erected for the reception of Their Royal 
Highnesses and in tlie enclosure where the Corporation 
pressented their address, most of tlie sights*eers gazed steadily out 
to sea, as if they expected the Renown to loom in sight hours 
before the official time. They were not entirely unrewarded, 
for towards eight o’clock some big cargo boats steamed slowly 
out of dock and anchoring in the stream filled up the waste 
places in the northern part of harbour. Then exactly as eight 
bells struck the shrill call of a bugle rang out from the flagship. 
In a trice every vessel in harbour dressed ship. ^Erom stern 
and stem they displayed a dancing array of flags, small craft 
and even tiny tom-tits in the Yacht Club anchorage bravely 
playing their part. This graceful salute was in honour of 
ffis Majesty the King-Emperor’s birthday. Had not this 
festival coincided; with the arrival of the Prince, ships would 
have been dressed two hours later. 









For the last hotir the presence of the Benown and her 
escorts had been dimly indicated on the horizon beyond the 
outer lightship, and at twenty five minutes to eleven o’clock 
sharp the boom of three guns showed that the warships had 
entered the harbour* First came the Fox and the Proserpine 
acting m advance-cruisers, steaming abreast* They had 
been temporarily detached on special duty in connection with 
renewed troubles in Somaliland, but had rejoined the Renown 
in time to escort her across the Indian Ocean and lead into 
harbour* Next came the Bmoum, painted in gleaming white, 
flying His Royal Highness’s flag as rear admiral at the fore, 
tire Royal Standard at the main, the Union Jack at the bow, and 
the white ensign at the peak. The towering bulk of H. M. S* 
TerriUef also a dazzling white, brought up the rear* in 
stately array the noble sMps steamed slowly up the harbour. 
The scene was now one of rare pioturesqueness and animation. 
On the harbour side the spectacle perhaps inclined to greyness. 
Tlie neW" service colours of our men-of-war are certainly not 
artistic, and the sombre tones of the Perseus and Hyacinth 
imitated by the Portuguese St* Gabrid, were scarcely counter¬ 
balanced by the rainbow flags and men manning the ships. 
On shore, however, everything w^as brightness itself, fluttering 
flags^ of gayest hue waving in the crystalline atmosphere, and 
such a vivid and variegated throng as the East only can pro¬ 
duce and it was a cheerful tlirong, high tones and shrill laughter 
predominating. The Royal Procession was not near enough 
to make out the usual hum of the packed spectators. 

At eleven o’clock a puff of white smoke from the Hyacinth 
followed by the sharp report of a quickfirer told of the beginning 
of the Royal Salute of thirty-one gims. The firing was taken 
up by Perseus and Bt. Gabriel and answered by the Fox^ 
Proserpine and Terrible* There W’as a oui’ious contrast 
between the crack of guns of the inshore warships and muffled 
boom of those of the escorting squadron, whilst wreaths of 
smoke half obscuring the warships conveyed the vivid 
impression of what e naval battle would be like, fought with 
black powder. When the smoke cleared off it w^as seen 
that the formation of the incoming squadron had changed, 
The Proserpine and Fox bustled ahead and took up 
position in line of the warships of the East Indies Squad¬ 
ron, which then moored in this order :—The Proserpine, Perseus 
Fox and Hyaciath, the 8 L Gabriel lying just inside the 
Perseus, As the TerriUe, owing to her great draught, 
oDuld not approach the Bhore, she was sent on a lonely cruise 
to the north-east, ultimately anchoring opposite the Yacht 
Club, a mile or so from the shore. The Renown moored at 
the south of the transport buoy, where the troopships generally 
lie exactly opposite the Apollo Bunder and outside the Hyacinth 
as the tide would not allow her to got nearer. At a quarter 
past eleven o’clock everj*^ ship was in her moorings, simul¬ 
taneously squadron dress^ ship, and all vessels in the harbour 
were now in a gala attire. The first stage in the arrival of 
the Royal visitors was at an end. A long w'ait was in store. 
The Renown was at her moorings three-quarters of an hour 
before the programme time, and no further major ceremony 
was due until the state departure of His Excellency the Viceroy 
four hours hence. 

r Excellency the Naval Commander-in-C^iief of the East 
Indi^ Squadron, Admiral Poe and his staff proceeded on 
board tlxe Royal Ship and the Commander of the Men-of-War 
followed, but as this service was rendered in boats it was quiet* 
ly and expeditiously, performed Yet one other interesting 
observimoe remained by a happy thought, the amval of Their 
Koyal Highne^ee arranged to coincide with His Majesty the 
Kmg-Emperor s birthday. Early in the day the ships dressed 
m celebration of the event, but the Imperial salute yet remained 
to be hred and the commands of His Royal Highness were 


awaited. The crack of the first gtin from the Hyacinth^ pm- 
cisely at noon, indicated the hour selected, and a further royal 
salutfi of thirty-one) guns then roared out from all warships 
in the hai'bour except the Renown* The crowd melted away, 
traffic was almost ceased, and everyone returned to prepare 
for the great eventB of the afternoon. 

This wait proved more tedious than was expected. With 
a view of giving Their Royal Highnesses more daylight for 
their progrt^ss through the town, the Viceroy expedited his 
departure by a quarter of an hour and this brought the whole 
programme forward. Now the privileged guests who were 
bidden to receive the Prince in the shamiana began to arrive. 
Native Chiefs in their gorgeous equipages and still more brilliant 
robes. High Couit Judg^ in wig and gown, secretariats in 
imiforms of blue and gold, and Consuls in official diess of a 
dozen nationalities. The ring of horses* hoofs on the macadam, 
the distant rumble of guns announced the approach of the 
Viceroy. As the head of the procession rounded Wellington 
Fountain the centre of a dense throng of spectators it pre¬ 
sented a gallant sight. The Hussars in their spotless summer 
kit, horse artillery in immaculate white, the dark blue loongis 
of the native eavaiiy and the brilliant headgear of the Body- 
Ouarde and the splendid men of the Viceregal Body-Guard 
I immediately preceded Lord Curzon’s carriage, which dre^v 
smartly up under the archway. Lord and Lady Curzon immedi¬ 
ately alighted. His Excellency wore diplomatic uniform 
with the ribbon of the Star of In^a, Lady Curzon was gowned 
in an exquisite dress of dove gray, with a large hat to match. 
It was a source of considerable pain to everyone present to 
see how ill His Excellency looked. He walk^ wdth a stick, 
and his whole bearing was that of a tired man. But indomi¬ 
table will triumphed over his physical weakne^, and when 
Lord Curzon stopped to talk with one or another of his friend, 
his eye kindled and his manner was as earnest and vigorous as 
in his strongest days. At precisely three o’clock, accompanied 
by Lady Curzon, he descended the steps, entered the Indian 
Marine launch Bee, and set out for the Renown* Lord 
Lamington with a great deputation from Bombay, incluiiing 
,^ the Chief Justice, the Bishop of the Diocese and the Members 
of Goimcil followed in a quarter of an hour. 

The fallowing is the text of the Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion’s Address to the Prince of Wales: — 

To His Royal Highness George Frederick Ernest Albert, 
Prince of Wales, K.G., K.T., K.P., aO.V.O., P.O., ete*, etc., 
and Her Royal Highness Victoria Mary, Princess of Wales, 
C.L, M.V.O., etc., etc. 

May it please Jour Royal Highnesses,—Wei, the President 
and Members of the Municipal Corporation of the City of 
Bombay, beg to tender to YouivRoyal Highnesses in the name 
ahd on behalf of al]| its inhabitants an earnest, enthusiastic and 
loyal welcome on your fii'st landing on the shores of India. 

A part of the dowry brought to an English Sovereign by 
his Portuguese bride, Bombay has been long associate with 
the Royal Family of England, and may justly lay claim to 
be a Royal City; and we therefore proudly consider that it 
is only in the fitncvss of things, that this City should lead the 
hearty greetings and rejoicings that eagerly await your Royal 
Highnesses throughout the length and breadth of this country. 

Under the segis of the British Crown and its wise and gen¬ 
erous policy of equality, sympathy and toleration, this City 
has marvellously thriven as an important centre of trade, 
commerce and industry. At the time when it came to hang 
Charles II, it was an insignificant cluster of islets, as shown 
on one panel of the casket which will hold this address, with 
a sparse population of 10,000 souls, whose only trade wai; in 
dried fish and cocoamits. Bombay now takes a high placc^ 
amcmg the great cities of the Empire and of the world, and the 
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foundations of its grow^th and prosperity are so deeply laid 
tiiat though we have of recent years passed tlirough dire 
risitations of pestilence and disease, aggravated by agricultural 
distress throughout the Presidency, this growth and prosperity 
have not only not been permanently checked but have con¬ 
tinued to increase. We gratefully see in this wonderful trans- 
fomiation the righteous beneficenoe of British rule, founded 
in jnstice and equality, making no distinctions of colour or 
cre^, and extending equal opportunities to men of varied 
creeds and nations who inherit ancient civilizations from wide¬ 
ly separate families of mankind. 

It is thirty years almost to a day that we had the inestim¬ 
able privilege of welcoming Your Royal Highness’s august 
father, our most gracious Sovereign, the then Prince of Wales, 
on his historic visit to this country* the happy memories whereof 
are yet cherished throughout the land, among high and low> 
with pride and affection. We may be pardoned for fonldy 
believing that it was daring that visit that His Imperial 
Majesty first displayed those ^eat qualities of head and heart 
which have to-day enabled him to play so noble a part in the 
peaceful destinies of mankind and to win the esteem and ad¬ 
miration of the whole world, and which ‘ then ’ contributed 
powerfully to 'devolop the loyalty of the people of India into 
personal attachment to the Royal Family of England, the 
foundations of which had been laid deep in the hearts of the 
people of this country by the sympathy and solicitude which 
the great and good Queen-Empress Victoria had constantly 
shown for their well being and advancement. 

We pray Your Royal Highnesses to convey to His Majesty 
our feelings of unalterable loyalty and personal attachment, 
and our gratitude for the proof he has once more given of his 
great care and regard for his Indian subjects in sending not 
only his Royal Son and Heir to become personally acquainted 
with them, but to do them the high grace of sending him 
accompanied by his Roya! Consort the Princess of Wales. Her 
Royal Highness’s gracious and kindly presence amongst us 
cannot but deeply touch the heart of the country, of people 
of all classes and all grades alike, who will value beyond 
measure so striking a token of her womanly sympathy and soli¬ 
citude for them. We joyously hail with heartfelt greetings" 
the first Princess of Wales to set foot on the soil of 
India. 

We now pray that benign Providence • may watch over 
Your Royal HigJinessea’ progress throughout this country 
and bring it to a blessed and happy conclusion, so that it may 
prove fruitful of results, binding together closer and still more 
close the ties which unite the two countries, whom a wonderful 
dispensation of Providence has brought together from distant 
ends of the world, to the lasting glory of your Royal House 
and of the great Empire over which it presides. 

The following is the text of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales’ reply to the address of welcome from the Bombay 
, Municipal Corporation“ I thank you most sincerely for the 
kind and enthusiastic welcome which you have given to the 
i Princess of Wales and myself. We are both deeply moved 
; by your touching allusion to her presence here. She is indeed 
proud to be the first Princess of Wales to have set foot on 
i these shores. The words of your address, eloquent ^ they 
; are, will not, however, convey to our fellow-subjects in other 
parts of the Empire what we see here to-day, nor do 
they render full justice to the efforts and good-will of the 
t, citizens of this great western port of India, w'hioh culminates 
I in this splendid ceremony. Just thirty years ago, all but 
a day, my dear father the King-Emperor was standing not 
far- from this very spot, and was sa 3 dng that it had been the 
‘ dream of hia life to see India. The Princess and I have had 
similar anticipations and we thank you from the bottom of 


our hearts for the manner in which you and your fellow-work¬ 
ers have brought these dreams to realisation. In thus fol¬ 
lowing in the footsteps of my father we are but carrying out 
the tradition established by him and one which I trust, will 
be repeated as generation succeeds generation. I hope, and 
indeed I am oottfident, that the same loving interest in this 
great continent which has inspired in my father’s heart by 
his visit to India and which has never abated, will equally 
come to us. If, as we travel through the various countries 
which make up this great empire, the Princess and I can win 
the sympathy and goodwill of the peoples of India, we shall 
secure a precious result from the voyage which we have been 
privileged to undertake. It is the last stage of our memorable 
and happy mission of four years ago to His Majesty’s great domi¬ 
nions across the seas. Though strangers to this beautiful city we 
have read much and heard much of your trials and achievements. 
As the capital of Western India and the port which links, this 
eastern continent vrith Europe, Bombay has had to adapt 
herself more perhaps than any other Oriental city to the 
reqniremente of modem life. She has to live up to her position 
and as the threshold of this picturesque and fascinating land 
of India, that position is somewhat exacting. But if I may 
judge from a brief impression from the sea and from what 
I observe here, Bombay does not fall short of her obligations. 
Apart from the beauty of her buildings and her natural ad¬ 
vantages she has thoughts for trade facilites and for what 
is of equal or perhaps greater importance, for the health andj^ 
well-being of nearly 800,000 people. I am delighted to bo ' 
associated with the new dock and with the first jarge streets' 
which the city improvement trust has constructed. Like 
all great cities which depend on commerce Bombay haq 
had her yicissitudes and your municipal history has its counter-j 
part in many other cities of our Empire which I have had the 
pleasure of visiting. Your period of prosperity has endowed!^ 
you with buildings and other possessions of which you may? 
well be proud. But it has also brought you a population , 
perhaps inconveniently large and you are now wisely grappling 
with the problems which have beset us in the West, the prob-| 
lems of wide streets and healthy industrial quarters. I wish 
you, Mr. Chairman, and all who are working for the welfarei 
of Bombay, Godspeed. I can imagine no nobler work thafi 
the endeavour of the individual to do something for his town; 
There is one drawback to journeys such as that on which the; 
Princess and I are now starting. Time is all too short to seel 
everything and te tell everyone who has joined in greeting* 
us how heartily "grateful we are. I have inherited from my| 
father and from our late beloved Sovereign your first Queen-; 
Empress a love for India and for Indians. From my youth, 
up, I have associated the name of India with qualities of kind¬ 
ness, loyalty, courtesy and bravery, and I doubt not that thesd 
early ideas will be confirmed and strengthened by the expe-'? 
riences which await me in the next few months. We cannot,' 
as we should like, see all your many institutions, but we hope . 
to have opportunities of gaining some insight into those of a J 
similar character in other parts of India. We both hope to , 
carry home with ns not only a warm sympathy and affection 
for the people of India, but an interest in India’s wants and i 
problems and an acquaintance with the various classes, official ' 
and non-official, British and Indian, which under God’s provi¬ 
dence are labouring to one end— the well-being of India and 
the happiness of her peoples, I will not fail to convey, to the ; 
King-Emperor tlxe expression of your loyal devotion to his ; 
throne and person and remembering that to-day we cele- ; 
brate His Majesty’s birthday, these assurances will come toj 
him with special gratification, and I feel sure that this greatf 
company will join with me in wishing him very mapy happy| 
returns of the day. ” | 




‘ Tho whole of the Rangoon riyer from Kemmendine down 
to the Bnnna Oil Company’s works will be illuminated with 
floating lights on the occasion of the Royal visit to Rangoon. 

In the Royal Manoeuvres at Rawalpindi, the northern 
army will be distinguished from tho southern army by a badge 
to be worn by ali ofiicers, non-commissioned officers and men 
consisting of a small piece of blue cloth placed in front of the 
helmet. The souUiem army will have no badge. 

Engliehmtn. — The simple and luiostentatious fare^yell 
which was accorded to the Prince and Princess of Wales on 
their leaving London was in strong contrast to the splendour 
of the greeting which awaited them on their arrival at Bombay. 
They drove to Victoria Station unescorted. They landed at 
the Apollo Bunder in the midst of a setting befitting the future 
King and Queen of the British Empire. The contrast serves 
to focus attention upon the fact that there are two sides to every 
royal life. On the one hand royalties are quite human, and 
if the leave-taking at Victoria was made as quiet as possible 
it was because a family parting was in progress. On the other 
hand, even in the most constittitionally governed countries, 
there are attaohcxl to royalties powers and responsibilities 
which place them out of the place of ordinary life into a region 
which certain classes are accustomed to regaid as little short 
of the divine. Indeed in India the Shastras enjoin that the 
king is to bo worshipped as a god, and the landing effected 
yesterday will be to millions in this country an event of trans¬ 
cendental importance. Thert^ is a limit, of course, to the 
magnificence of tho reception any people or nation can give to 
those whom they desire to honour, at least in the way of 
marking their sense of the difference, between royalty and 
humanity in general. The welcome accorded to Tlieir Royal 
Highnesses at Bombay differs only in degree from those which 
have greeted incoming Vicero 3 ?s and others. More guns are 
fired, the illuminations are more brilliant, the escorts are larger, 
the croud is thicker, and so forth. But the Hmitations which 
are imposeef on human activity by physical disabilities do not 
extend to the emotioas, which even when they caimot be 
expressed may be felt and may exercise a controlling influence 
over the thoughts and ideas which induce such qualities as 
loyalty and reverence. It is, indeed, true that the Royal 
Tour will enhance the prestige of the Crown in India. To 
the multitudes the Sircar is a dim and abstract conception, 
which they acquiesce in without understanding. But to see 
with their own eyes the heir to the Throne, or, at least, to 
hear of his actual presence in the country, will present them | 
with the concrete figure which is necessary to stimulate the j 
growth of devotion to the Raj. ■ 

In dealing with the effect which the Royal Tour will haire 
upon the masses, it ought not to be forgotten that both the 
Prince and the Princess are something more than living symbols' 
of the Empire to be honoured as such. The Prince’s early 
training at sea has induced in him all that frankness aird 
openheartedness which we are accustomed to associate with 
sailors. In speech he is direct and incisive. The tour he made 
through tho colonies afforded him opportimities of drawing 
attention to the apathy which had begun to be visible amongst all 
classes as a result of the reaction which followed the Boer war. 
JHe called on the British in homely terms to “ wake up ’ words 
that ran like a.n electric shock throughout the Empire and hail 
a direct effect in fostering a new spirit of enterprize and energy. 
It is not altogether improlbable that some at least of the 
Prince’s utterances in India will be marked with the same 
simplicity of diction, though tho Royal visitor has inherited 
enough of his father s tact to make it impossible for him to 
forget that in India he will be apeakiiig in a country which is 
aristocratic in constitution as much as in sentiment and tradition. 
The Princess of course will captivate all hearts by her quiet 


; dignity. The simplicity of her own early life, no loss than 
' the atmosphere of domesticity which surrounds the English 
Com-t, will enable her to judge more clearly of the home-life 
of the Indian people, behind the screen of rejoicing. ‘The 
many noble and pathetic messages sent to India by me late 
Queen were dictated by the promptings of a naturally 
I sympathetic heart. Our future Queen is no less full of 
I tenderness for suffering mankind and she will carry back with 
! her a real and living knowledge of the condition of the people of 
I this eoimtry. In spite of the limitations imposed on the Royal 
will by the constitution of the Empire, there do, as we have 
pointed out, devolve upon members of the Royal Family great 
responsibilities and powers, and the tour through India will 
thus serve the double purpose of fostering the loyalty of the 
people and of informing our future King and Queon on those 
important points, regarding the activities of the people, which 
can only be gathered from personal observation. 

E-ngliahman. —In connection with the tom of Their Royal 
Highnesses through India the Telegraph Department, which 
is certainly not the least interesting of the branches of Imperial 
administration, has issued a small hand-book of ‘ ‘ General 
Instructions for Press correspondents, which, if these gentle¬ 
men will only read, mark, learn and thoroughly digest them 
—especially the injunction to ‘ ‘ write legibly ” — will save 
a world of trouble to signallers and sub-editors in four 
Continents. 

Gtofre.— Most auspiciously, the Heir- Apparent and his 
fair consort reached Bombay on the anniversary of King 
Edward’s birthday. Thirty years have passed since the King 
paid a similar visit, and great changes have occurred in the 
interval. But it is manifest that if there has been any change 
in the loyalty of the native population, it takes the form of 
more developed strength and genuineness. In former times, 
it was largely a product of the fatalism which dominates all 
creeds, classes, and races in the East. British sovereignty 
was accepted more because it existed than on account of its 
intrinsic merits. But since then it has more and more come 
home to our Indian fellow-subjects that the British Raj secxn'es 
to them, both individually and collectively, manifold bless¬ 
ings which they never possessed anterior to its establishment, 
and which would be reft from them en bloc were it to 
cnimble away as the Mogul Empire did. In presence of this 
promising situation, with peace, order, progress, and pros¬ 
perity within the gates of India, the eloquent speech delivered 
by the Prince of Wales on landing was moat appropriately 
phrased in a tone of deep and kindly sympathy with the people 
over whom he is destined to rule. From first to last, the 
autocratic note so invariably sounded by certain Continental 
Sovereigns on similar occasions was happily missing; instead 
of that lofty condescension, the Prince spoke as a friend among 
friends. And nothing could have been more felicitous than 
his reference to the fact that it is the first time on record of 
the personal visit of a Princess of Wales to the land where the 
Zenana is still a highly-honoured institution. But although 
it remains, and is lUtely to remain for many years, the 
personal interest taken by the Princess in the better" education 
of Indian purdah, ladies is sure to promote that most 
excellent object. 

Madras Mail. —To-day the whole of India joins in offering 
a most loyal and hearty welcome to Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, The sea journey of six 
( thousand miles has been accomplished without the slightest 
, hitch or hindrance; and so happy a beginning, it may well 
be hoped, augurs well for the smooth and successful 
accomplishment of the whole tour. Although, technically 
speaking, Aden enjoyed the honour of extending to Their Royal 
j Highnesses the first welcome to Indian territory (an honour 
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which she enjoyed once before, in the courae of Theb Royal 
HighneHses’ voyage to Australasia in 1901) me real honour 
belongs to-day to Bombay, proud in the possession of the titles 
of the Gate of India and, geographically at any rate, of Urhs 
prima in Indi», Bombay, as we all know, has been preparing 
her welcome to the august visitors for months past; and that 
welcome will, spectacularly, be one of the grandest and most 
striking, for there is no city in India which lends itself 
so admirably to such a display. 

The greeting from the people of Bombay, however, warm 
though it may be, will be no warmer than that which will be 
extended to Their Royal Highnesses from one end of India 
to the other. Some parts of India will be luckier than others 
in being privileged to accord a personal welcome to Their Royal 
Highnesses, the exigencies of time and distance precluding 
a tour that would extend to every comer of this huge Empire ; 
but the welcome will be no less warm in the hearts of those 
who will be unable to manifest it personally. As it is, dining 
their five months of tduring. Their Royal Highnesses will touch 
points 1,600 miles apart between North and South and 1,800 
miles apart between East and West. At a rough computation 
Their Royal Highnesses will travel, within the boundaries 
of the Indiah Empire alone, over 11,000 miles, including the 
crossing and recrossing of the Bay of Bengal. The tour of 
His Majesty the King-Emperor in 1875-6 comprised nearly 
10,000 miles, but this included the coast voyages from Bombay 
to Ceylon (wilh the call at Goa and Beypore cn rov4e), 
from Colombo to Tutioorin, and from Madras to Calcutta, 
The present tour will be confined to the Indian Empire, but 
the extent of country covered will be much wider and more 
diverse than was the case in the Royal tour of thirty years 
ago. 

In one respect, perhaps, we in Southern India may regard 
the present tour as lacking something of the former tour, for 
the beautiful West Coast, with its paim-ciad shores and back- 
giound of blue, jungle-clad Ghauts—the real India of the books 
of our youth—will Ije missed, as also the teeming, prosperous, 
picturesque districts of the South, with their superb Hindu 
temples. However, as we have said, both time and distance 
preclude Their Royal Highnesses from seeing quite everythirfg 
that is worth seeing ; and what the portion of the tour devoted 
to South India lacks in extent will, we may be sure, be counter¬ 
balanced by the heartiness and enthusiasm of the public welcome 
in the Presidency City itselft The people of South India 
are justly reckoned amongst the most loyal, best educated 
and most law-abiding in the whole of India, and from,them 
the son and heir of the King Emperor and his gracious Consort 
may be sure of the most respectful and loving homage. In 
Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Ampthill, too, the people 
of this Presidency possess tried friends and well-wishers whose 
personal intimacy with Their Royal Highnesses will enable 
them to speak fully and freely on everything that pertains 

On the broader aspi^cts of the present visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses to India, which is in fulfilment of the promise 
given t o India in the King-Emperor’s message on the occasion 
of the great Coronation Durbar, it would be possible to say 
much. The tour is, in a sense, a completion of that foriner 
tour of Their Royal Highnesses in 1901 when the great C olonial 
Possessions of the British Empire were visited. It is well 
known that Queen Victoria, before she died, approved the plan 
of sending Prince George and Princess May as Messengers of 
Empire, ” and the reception accorded to them everywhere, 
and particularly in Australia, was a sufficient justification 
e-f her wise foresight. At the same time, the late Queen- 
Empress fully recognised the educative effect of such a tour 
on His Royal Highness himself; and in that famous speech 


at the QtiildhaU, after his return to England, His Royal 
Highness showed most clearly yet unconsciously Uie informing 
and mind-widening influences that had resulted from hfe 
extended journejrings and his personal intercourse with all 
the best men in the Colonies. It is hardly necessary to say 
that if the previous tour through the British Colonies 
resulted in tightening the bond of loyalty on the part of the 
people and in broadening the mental outlook in the case of 
the Prince, the present tour in India should have even more 
striking results of the same kind. As the Times so well observed 
when Their Royal Highnesses left England :—' ‘ Such an event 
as the visit of the Heir to the Crown—her Crown as well 
as oims—can only strengthen the loyalty of India, and her 
confidence that she is not a mere dependency, but an integral 
and honoured portion of the great dominions which compose 
the British Empire. But its benefits will be equally great to 
the Royal Visitors themselves. A Sovereign’s first duty, 
whether he be an autocrat or the most strictly limited of 
constitutional Monarohs, is to know his people; and he cannot 
really know them unless he has met them face to face and seen 
them m their ovm surroundings. ” 

This is especially true in the case of an Oriental country 
like India, so widely different from the great Colonies, which 
I are merely, other ‘ ‘ Britains across the seas. ’ ’ It has been 
I every truly said that the weakest feature of our rule m 
India is its impersonal character, and that the strongest 
link in the chain which binds her to the Empire is her 
loyalty not to the British Government nor to the British 
people but to the British Throne. As a writer in the 
current number of the Empire Review most aptly puts it:—) 
“Ordinarily, India gives few indications, of any fervent 
attachment to our rule. But a close acquaintance with her 
people shows that underljnng a certain amount of discontent 
there is a sincere and ardent loyaltty to the head of the 
Empire. There may be much dissatisfaction with British rule 
in certain of its a-spects. There is undoubtedly a great absence 
of popularity in regard to the ruling class as a whole. But 
the.se things may and do exist side by side with a warm attach¬ 
ment to the King-Emperor and the Royal Family, who are 
the iiersonal embodiments of the power which In^a obe^. 
There is no paradox here. The truth is that such disaffection 
as is to be found in India is largely due to the absence of that 
personal element which the Eastern mind loves to recogn^ in 
the rule which claims his submission. IVhen India is reminded 
that she owes allegiance nob, after all, to an administrative 
machme, to a cunningly-devised system of delegated authorilyt 
but to a Person-then she shows that she can be loyal, loyal 
with a whole hearted devotion which ithe Western mind can 
hardly understand. ’ ’ 

This being so, the true import and significance of the 
present visit of the King-Emperor’s son and heir, together 
with his gracious consort, are easily apparent. The Princes 
and people of India will delight in doing honour to them as the 
nearest and dearest representatives of their King-Emperor ; and 
Their Royal Highnessess will no doubt, in their turn, have many 
glowing reminiscences to relate to the King Emperor when 
they return to England, recalling thereby to His Majesty’s 
memory many incidents of his own tour in India in 1876-76. 
During those intervening thirty years India has not stood 
still. It is not in her nature to ‘ ‘ progress ’ ’ as fast as some 
countries in the West: indeed, in Hie hearts of the bulk of her 
people there is a deepseated feeling that what we call ‘ ‘ progress 
in the West—material progress and the struggle for life and 
wealth—is not to be regarded as the summum honvm of human 
endeavour. But still, the India that Their Royal Highnesses 
will see will not be altogether the India that the King-Emperor 
saw three decades The one fact that the railways now 







extend to ‘28»000 miles, whereas tinen they extended only to 
7,000 miles is indicative of many other changes also. 

Yet in one thing there haa been no change, we may be sure, 
namely, in the warmth of popular feeling for the Royal 
Family and in the loyal and enthusiastic welcome that the 
people of India will extend to their future King-Em^ror. And 
nowhere will this feeling be more hearty and conspicuous than 
amongst the Ruling Chiefs and Princes, who will vie with each 
other in doing honour to the Royal visitors. ^Considering 
the important part that the Ruling Chiefs play in the field of 
Indian polity, as “ co-operators with the .British Government 
and sharers in the work of maintaining efficient administration 
and equal justice, ” to use Lord Curzon’s words, it is only right 
and proper that so cotasiderable a portion of the Royal Visit 
should he spent in Native State territories. And there, too. 
His Royal Highness will be enable to indulge in his pet hobby, 
shooting. His Boyar Highness is said to be one of the best 
shots in the world at feathered game, and he is also a good 
shot with a rifle. In the jungles of Mysore, Hyderabad and 
Nepaul he will find some of the noblest game in all the world, 
and we may be sure that he will acquit himself well. The 
shooting camps, too, will enable Their Royal Highne.sse8 to i 
take some much-needed rest between the more busy and cere- | 
monial portions of their tour. j 

In his farewell message to the City of London His Royal | 
Highness alluded to “ the varied and absorbing experiences | 
of the coming months ” ; and one and all in India will hope 
that Their Royal Highnes^is’ pleasurable anticipations will 
be fully and completely reaffsed, that their tour will bo a per¬ 
fect aucce-ss throughout and that they will leave this country 
on their return to England well satisfied with their new 
experiences and with the warm welcome and respectful homage 
accorded to them by the Princes and people of India. With 
His Royal Highness, too, we may all earnestly express the hope 
“that by this journey the British Empire may derive some 
ijnch lasting benefits as those which were the results of that 
memorable visit of His Majesty to the East thirty years 
ago. 

Morning Adaerftarr.—-Shortly before eleven yesterday 
the Mmown, with the Prince and Princess of Wales on board, 
entered Bombay harbour. The good ship was an hour bciore 
her time, as if to display the eagerness with which the future 
Emperor of India looked forward to his visit. The day was 
specially appropriate. Not only was it the King’s Birthday, 
and celebrated with almost as great enthusiasm in Bombay 
as in London, but it was also the anniversary of the day thirty 
yeais ago when His Majesty, also as Prince of Wales, first 
set foot upon Indian territory. This was a happy coincidence, 
and it shows that the Prince of Wales is as determined as was 
his Royal father to fit himself for his great position by acquiring 
a complete knowledge of the Empire. The Indian visit 
is in fact the complement of the Colonial tour which the Royal 
pair made only a few years ago. In the first instanoe the Prince 
had the opportunity of witnessing the success of the British 
Colonies under our liberal system of self-government. Now 
he will he equally fortunate in observing the progress of India 
luider the British Raj. It is highly gratifying that Lord Cui-zon, 
the ^eatest Viceroy of modem times, should have recovered 
sufficiently from his recent illness to be able to receive Their 
Royal Highnesses at Bombay. For the rule of Lord Curzon 
has summed up and crowne<i the prosperity of India. Only 
the day before he had been glancing over the results of his 
stewardship, and declaring himself to he an optimist as regards 
the material progress of India. In six short years the advance 
has been extraordinary. First, the currency question has 
been settled. Then the problem of defence has been solved 


j in a new form, the adventuroxis * Forward ’ policy having given 
way to a system under which the various tribes on the North- 
; Western frontier have been organised for its defence into a 
: species of militia. Great progress has been made with the 
! railway system. During Lord Curzon’s tenure of power the 
, surpluses derived from the railways have totalled four-and-a 
; half millions sterling. A railway network is being spread 
all over India. Irrigation works have also been planted 
wherever necessary. As a result plague and famine are dis¬ 
appearing, and the Treasury now shows an annual surplus. 
Education is being attended to in every branch, Lord Curzon’s 
latest idea being the institution of agricultural colleges in all 
the provinces. Coimtless other examples of the Viceroy’s 
zeal might be enumerated. But the general result has b^n 
to show the peoples of India what a measure of security and 
prosperity is guaranteed to them by British rule. The 
recognition of this fact must always be the best defence of 
India. The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales, who will 
travel over India from Quetta to Mandalay, is the connecting 
link between this successful Government and the Imperial 
Power at home. It supplies just that personal element which 
is so effective with Ariatics. And the demonstration, is all the 
more timely because it comes so soon after certain events which 
might unfortunately have tended to diminish the prestige 
and effect of the British Raj in our great dependency. Com¬ 
petent observers, whilst doing full justice to Ix>rd Curzon’s 
achievements, tell us that there has been a strong revulsion 
of native opinion in favour of the retiring Viceroy. The Indian 
peoples at last begin to reaEse what Lord Curzon has done, 
and what they are losing by his retirement. As he has said 
himself, it is a magnificent property that he is handing over 
to his successor. And it is well tliat the Heir to the 'Hirone 
should have the opportunity of inspecting it at the present 
time. 

Morning Post. —Bombay was astir with the dawn. ITie 
intense heat of the present season, which ha.s recently reached 
90 degrees in the shade, was this morning tempered by a pleasant 
sea breeze. 

At eight o’clock, on a signal from His Majesty’s criiiser 
Hyacinth, all the ships in harbour, including the Portuguese 
cruiser Sao Qabrid, were dressed rainbow fashion in honour of 
the King’s birthday. 

At five minutes to eleven, a full hour before she was due, 
the Renown entered the harbour amid the thunder of a royal 
salute of 31 guns. Twenty minutes later the Prince’s vessel 
anchored about a mile from shore alongside the cruisers 
Hyacinth and Terrible, while a couple of miles further out the 
cruisers Proserpine and Fox took their stations in lino ahead 
between His Majesty’s cruiser Persons and the Sao Gabriel. The 
Renown and her escort, like the other shipping, were dressed 
in honour of the King’s birthday. 

As soon as the Rencnm had come to anchor, Rear-Admfral 
E. S. Poe, Commanding the East Indies Squ^oh, and the 
other official personas paid the usual formal visits to the 
ship. At noon the birthday salute was fired. 

The Bunder had been transformed into a spacious mar 
quee, a large square apace being covered in with red and white 
cloth hangings enclosing Oriental plants. Immediately beyond 
the landward side of the mar4uee was a platform for the 
munioipal reception, flanked by sufficient chairs to accommo¬ 
date some four thousand spectators. The reception ceremony 
began at three with the arrival of Lord and Lady Curzon at 
the B inder. A guard of honour was furnished by the Soots 
Guards. As the Viceroy went on board the Renown tb© 
saluting battery fired a royal salute. ConspienptLs among tha 
britliaiit crowd which assembled on the Bunder were the native 
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Chiefs including the Maharaja of Kolhapur, the Rao of Cutch, 
the Nawab of Junagarh, Jam Sahib of Navanager, Thakor 
Sahib of Bhaonagar, Raj Sahib of Dhrangadra, the Raja of 
Rajpipla, the Nawab of Cambay, the Rana of Porbandar, 
and the Thakor Sahib of Gondal. The Consnls-General and 
the Judges were pr^ent in their uniforms and robes. 

A few minutes after Lord Cxirzon had gone on board the 
Governor of Bombay, Lord Lamington, followed him, accom¬ 
panied by the Chief Justice, the Bishop of Bombay, and the 
Members of the Bombay Council, all of whom were presented 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

At ten minutes to 5 fresh thunders of artillery announced 
that the royal party had left the Remwn, and soon a light 
green barge flying the Royal Standard at the bow was seen 
rapidly gliding towards the Bunder. Tlie guard of honour 
presented arms and the band played “God Save the King” 
as the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Viceroy, and Lady 
Curzon ascended the gangway, attended by their suites. 

The reception proceeded forthwith, the &st to greet the 
Prince and Princess being Genera! ,Sir Archibald Hunter, 
Commanding the Forces, with whom was a distinguished 
staff, including Sir Pratap Singh, who was present as 
aide-de-camp to the King. 

Ix)rd Lamington presented the Chiefs and notabilities with 
whom the Prince shook hands. After these salutations the 
party ascended the platform. The Prince took his place in 
the middle of the platform, having at his right the Princess 
and Lord Lamington, and on his left Lord and Lady Curzon. 

All remarked with pleasure how extremely well the Prince 
looked. He wore a white uniform with medals, and the Ribbon 
of the Star of India. The Princess looked charming in a white 
dre&s trimmed with pale blue silk. Her only jewels were a 
pearl necklace and a turquoise brooch and turquoise earrings. 
A gi-eat shout of welcome mingled with the clapping of hands 
ns the Royal pair stood forth on the platform, and they had 
no sooner taken their positions tlian Sir Pirozshah Mehta, 
President of the Corporation, mounted the steps halfway and 
read the Municipal address in a loud clear voice in excellent 
English. It was enclosed in a superb cabinet, an original, 
feature of which is a panel showing a map of India, with the 
towns indicated by diamonds, rubi^, and emeralds. 

The addrcs.s was read out and the Prince of Wales replied 
Immediately after the conclusion of the speech the Royal 
and Viceregal parties and their suites entered carriages and 
drove over a long route through the city to the Government 
House. They were everywhere acclaimed by crowds wiih 
entbusiasm. 

Their Royal Highnesses dined privately at Government 
House. Lord and Lady Curzon left at midnight for Agra. 

Nottingham Daily Express .—Every loyal subject of the 
Empire will give good wishes to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, who yesterday arrived at Bombay — the starting-point 
of their Indian tour. The Princess in particular has the 
sympathy of all loving mothers in the sacrifice she has been 
called upon to make in leaving the children to whom she is 
devoted. It is one of the penalties of her high po.sition, and her 
fulfilment of a useful duty cannot bo accomplished without much 
natural anxiety as to the precious family left behind. For¬ 
tunately, the young princes and their little sister have been 
remarkably healthy, and the youngest of all is no exception 
to this satisfactory rule. They are brought up in a very simple 
and wholesome fashion, and, ilo doubt, owe their excellent 
physique to the sensible and reasonable childhood they have 
been allowed to enjoy. Those who do not know much of India 
may perhaps have wondered why, under the circumstances, 
the Princess could not have been left beside her infant son; 
but all who interest themselves in this most important part 


of the Empire will feel how ^acious an influence the visit of 
a Royal lady will certainly exercise. 

At the time of the death of our venerated Queen Victoria, 
the evidences of grief for her — fondly called the “ Great White 
Mother ” by loyal Indian lips — were especially touching. The 
poorest women brought their votive offerings of flowers to lay 
at the feet of her statues. They realised that this mysterious 
ruler was a woman like themselves, and they knew that” she 
had done her utmost to make them wiser and happier. She 
had not come in person to visit them, hut she had sent as her 
deputies ladies of high rank who did their very utmost to 
represent her worthily. It is only recently that the doors of 
the Zenanas, so jealously guarded for centuries, were opened 
for the admission of those true missionaries, the English woman 
doctors. Leaving religion quite out of the question, the good 
done by the hand of woman doctors in India is so inestimable 
that it cannot b? described. The ghastly custom of allowing 
widows to he burnt upon the funeral pyre was suppressed at 
the cost almost of revolt; but perhaps as much suffering has 
been spared by the gentler revolution accomplished by the 
brave and self-sacrificing women who year by year go forth 
to combat with death and disease. 

From her girlhood, under the fostering care of a mother 
who manifested an rmtiring interest in good works, the Princess 
of Wales has occupied herself with charitable organisations. 
She has gone to India well qualified for the noble task of 
benefiting her poorer and humbler sisters in that country, and 
will not withhold the precious gift of sympathy from the 
lowliest. It is easy to picture tM enthusiasm with which the 
ambassadress of the great King in the mysterious West will 
be received. She will appeal to the popular imagination as 
the near relation of Queen Victoria, and will do much by her 
mere presence to cement the ties of loyalty and fidelity. The 
Princess of Wales is, before all things, an Englishwoman, and 
showed her patriotism significantly by the fact that the many 
dresses prepared for the royal progress were all of British 
manufacture. These things may seem but trifles m the great 
game of politics, but they have their importance. The journey 
to India is a well-advised measure, and no part of it is more 
prudent than the inclusion of the consort of the Heir-Apparent 
in a voyage undertaken to make him personally acquainted 
with those over whom he may rule in the future. 

Pall Mall Gazette.— Tho Prince of Wales has opened his 
Indian progress with one of the appropriate and effective 
speeches which we have come to expect from him on such 
occasions. He referred to the inevitable recollections of Ilis 
Majesty’s own visit to India thirty years ago, and spoke of it as 
a precedent now closely linked with the saccession itself. No 
futoe heir to the English Crown, we may be sure, will neglect 
to qualify himself for his boundless responsibilities by seeking 
in time the acquaintance of those Dominions Beyond the Seas 
which embody so much of the strength, loyalty, and pride 
of the Empire. The present Heir-Apparent has given himself 
a preparation for the duties of government such as few Princek 
of this or any other country have ever enjoyed. His Indian 
tour, as he expressed it yesterday, is the culminating stage 
in a memorable exploration of the British po-ssessions, which 
will bear valuable fruit in the close affection and understanding 
between the Empire and its future Sovereign. 

Pioneer.- —To-day is the birthd^ of the King-Emperor, 
and it will witness the landing of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in India. No more auspicious date could possibly have 
been chosen, and Their Royal Higlmesses are coming among 
us in the fuU assurance of a loyal and enthusiastic welcome. 
The whole city was astir yesterday, the principal incident 
to the day, being the arrival of the Portuguese cruiser 8an 
Gabriel, which has come from Mozambique vid Goa in order 











to be preaent during the Royal visit. Salutes were fired and 
crowds watched the vessel as she came to anchor. Her com¬ 
mander, Senor de Mello, paid a visit to Rear-Admiral Poe 
on H.M.S. Hyacinth, and the usual international courtesies 
were exchanged. As the day wore on, crowds gathered to 
watch the progress of the decorations and enjoy gazing at those 
already completed. In the evening, all the streets about 
the Apollo Bunder were congested with traffic, and along the 
greater part of the route which the Royal party wiU follow 
there were throngs of people. The scene was one full of life 
and colour., Bombay is now a city of flags and streamers, with 
loyal mottoes on every hand and a wealth of decorative effect. 
During the night work was continued by electric light in some 
instances, and workmen are even now busy. The fullest 
response has been made in the businesss quarters to the invitation 
to make the route bright with colout, and the result is likely 
to be most gratifying to all concerned. There seems nothing 
lacking now to make the whole scene a brilliant one ; but the i 
weather continues intensely hot, and the troops on duty this j 
afternoon will find their labours tar from light. The Viceroy j 
in his present weak state of health will also have his strength ; 
fully taxed by the ceremonials, extending over some three j 
hours, as His Excellency and Lady Ourzon have to go on board ' 
the Rmoim, and afterwards accompany the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to the landing place, where Their Royal Highnesses 
will be publicly received at tlie pavilion on the Apollo Bunder. 
Lord and Lady Curzon will proceed to Admiralty House on 
the conclusion of the ceremony, afterwards dining at Government 
House and then leaving for Agra. 

The difficulty which arose owing to the names of the 
Corporation Municipal Commissioner and Sheriff not being 
included in tbe list of those receiving the Prince and Princess 
was settled yesterday afternoon, when Government conceded the 
point raised. A lamentable want of tact has been shown officially 
over this incident, and probably the less said about it the better. 
The action of Government in yielding at the last moment will 
poasibly be misxmderstood, but it was the only course left 
open to them after their initial mistake of considering the matter 
one of minor importance. The re.sult was that it assumed a 
shape which might have had rather unpleasant consequences. 

The following message has been sent to Sir Waiter Lawrence 
by the Maharaja of Darbbanga as President of the Bharat 
Dharma Mahamaudal 

“The Bharat Dharma Mahamaudal Association of the 
orthodox Hindu community of India request me as their 
President to offer most respectful and loyal welcome to Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales on their 
ariival in India. The Mahamaudal, as a purely non-political 
body, is mainly concerned with the advancement of the Hindu 
religion and the social progress of the community. They desire 
to make public expression of their gratitude at fJie full measure 
of religious liberty and the opportunities for progress they enjoy 
under the rule of His Majesty the King-Emperor, and on behalf 
of orthodox Hindus to be permitted to hope that Their Ro 3 ml 
Highnesses wiU carry away with them many pleasurable 
memories of their visit to India and of the sincere devotion of 
its inliabitants to the British Crown.” 

The following message has been sent to Sir Walter Lawrence 
by the Vice-President of the Janakdhanna Mandal:— 

“ I, on behalf of the Janak Dharma Mandal Provincial 
Organisation of Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, representing a 
section of His Imperial Majesty’s loyal Hindu subjects, members 
of which assembled to-day at a meeting specially convened 
for the purpose of thanksgiving to the Almighty for the safe 
and happy arrival in Inffia of Their Royal Highnesses, do 
hereby tender humblest homage and loyal welcome to Their 
Royal Highnesses m our native land.” 


In connection with the approaching Royal visit to Burma 

■ elaborate preparations are being made by the Customs and 
I Port Trust authorities for the decoration and illumination 
i of the Strand Road and Phayro Street, as well as all wharves 
i and jetties under the jurisdiction of the Port Commissioners. 

! The whole of the Customs House and Port Tmst buildings 
j will be magnificently illuminated, and the same arrangements 
I in this respect will be adopted as when the late Prince Albert 

■ Victor, Duke of Clarence, visited Rangoon. 

A public meeting was held to-day at Comt House, presided 

over . by Major Trevers, Cantonment Magistrate, to concert 
measures for celebrating the visit in February next of Their 
Royal Highnesses. As the Royal party avUI only drive through 
the cantonment on the w ay to the parade ground it was decided 
to decorate the route thence on a grand scale. A large .simi 
of money was subscribed on the spot, and a Committee was 
appoint^ to caixy out the details. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales landed yester¬ 
day at Bombay and found themselves at once in one of those 
scenes of opulent colouring and varied magnificence of which 
the gorgeous East alone retains the secret in our somewhat 
drab and monotonous modem world. They niust have been 
profoundly impressed by the novelty and brilliancy of the spec¬ 
tacle, which our Special Correspondent describes in our issue 
to-day, and even more profoundly moved by the enthusiastic 
loyalty of their reception. The whole city, both native and 
European, was gaily bedecked in their honour, while triumphal 
arches with inscriptions in many tongues reminded them of 
the great variety of races now dwelling together in amity 
under the protection of the British flag. Vast crowds eager 
to take part in the stately pageant filled the spacious streets 
of a city well adapted to do jristice to such an occasion, while 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Prince and Princess 
were gathered long-descended Rajput princes and chieftains 
in their bejewelled robes of State and accompanied by their 
picturesque and splendid retinues. Personal associations 
were not wanting to add emphasis, if addition, were possible, 
to the emotions with which the Prince and Princess received 
their magnificent welcome, it was the birthday of the King- 
Emperor, celebrated under the Indian sun as loyally as in the 
grey weather of London. In addition the Prince remem l)ered, 
and reminded his hearers, that it was just thirty years all bub 
a day since his Royal father received a similar welcome from 
Bombay when about to realize what had lieen the dream of 
his life by seeing India, There is one important diffei'enee 
between the two visits which the loyal address of the Bombay 
Municipality did not fail to dv^ell upon. Her Royal Highness 
is the first Princess of Wales who has set foot on the shores 
of India, and her gracious presence will add indefinitely, in 
the eyes of the Indian peoples, to the significance of the Royal 
visit. To Bombay her presence is peculiarly grateful, because 
it may claim, as the address set foi'th, to be in a peculiar sen-se 
a Royal city, since it was par t of the dowry brought by Katha¬ 
rine of Braganza to Charles M., and has thus been for more 
than two centuries closely associated with the English Crown. 
The Prince struck a chord which will vibrate, not only in Bom¬ 
bay, but throughout India, when he said that be had inherited 
i from his father, and from his grandmother, a love for our great 
I dependency, and that it is his earnest hope that he in turn 
may win the confidence of its people. Nor was he less loudly 
aeolaimed when he expressed the hope that the visits of the 
heirs to the English Crown will continue from generation to 
generation. 

From a public point of view the visit of the Prince and 
ftoncess of Wales at the present moment may bo regarded 
j as peculiarly opportune. For they, standing aloof from all 











parties and above all temporary administrations, represent 
the permanent authority of the British Empire, the esiientiai 
force which persists through all changes of personnd, and through¬ 
out the succession of generations. India has lately witnes-sed 
serious disagreement among those who temjKjrarily carry 
on her affairs—disagreement perhaps partly personal and partly 
involving real divergences of policy. People have taken sides 
with a good deal of heat, and differences have not been lessened 
by public discussion carried on in such conditions. Disagree¬ 
ments of this kind aa-e apt to assume undue proportions in the 
eyes of contemporaries, and indeed must inevitably suffer 
exaggeration when each side endeavours to strengthen its case 
by working out to what are assumed to be final issues the con¬ 
tentions put forth by the other. The JRoyal tour will tend 
to reduce such controversies to their true proportions and to 
place them in the poper perspective. It w'iU very opporttmely 
remind people that Viceroys and Commanders-m-Chief—even 
great Viceroys and renowned Generals—come and go, but that 
the Government of India remains. It will remind them that 
such disagreements may make a great commotion at the moment 
and may even indicate that mistakes are being made, yet that 
the mistakes are not irrevocable and that the incidents them¬ 
selves are but moments in the life of a' nation. Time puts 
a very different complexion upon human efforts from that 
which they bear at the moment, and sometimes shows that 
the results are something very different from what the wisest 
anticipated. 

The Prince imd Princess, as the representatives of that 
British Raj which has survived so many vicissitudes and so 
many mistakes, will help the Indian peoples to turn from the 
accidents of the moment to the enduring and fundamental 
characteristics of the Britisli Government of India. They 
may do so all the more effectively because their visit coincides 
with a change in the Viceroyaity. They will witness the de¬ 
parture of Lord Curzon, who with imsparing devotion has 
given his great abilities to the service of the people of India, 
and won for Liriself a very high place indeed in the line of 
Indian Viceroys They will also welcome Lord Minto, who 
brings a great reputation won in Canada, and who, we doubt 
not, will with equal energy and devotion apply himself to“ 
the numerous problems of Indian Government. The people 
of India will see a Viceroy go and a Viceroy come, but at the 
.stune time they will have with them the heir to the Crown, 
the representative of the King-Emperor, and the embodiment 
of, that enduring power and that continuing national life which 
work out the destinies of nations, according to laws of orga¬ 
nic growth that the wisest among us arc far from 
fathoming. 

Tin ^.,—The guns have just announced that the Benown 
is in sight. Some hours will elapse before Their Royal High¬ 
nesses land, but Bombay has been since morning “ ready, 
aye ready” to receive them. 

Apart from the question of geographioal convenience, it 
is essentially right and proper that the Heir-Apparent to tlie 
Throne should first set foot on Indian soil at Bombay. To 
begin with, it is through his royal forebears that Bombay, 
as part of the dowry brought by Katherine of Braganza to 
(Charles II., originally came into British possession. In the 
second place, of all the chief ports of India none can rival either 
the natural advantages or even the beauty of its position. The 
distant view as you approach it from the sea still justifies the 
name conferred upon it nearly four centuries ago by the Portu- 
giiesc pioneers of those Western forces which in later days and 
after many vicissitudes have made Bombay one of the greatest 
cities of an Empire in many ways unique in the world'.S faistoiy. 
It is still Bom Bahia, the Goodly Bay. In the far distance the 
ragged outline of the Western ghate, against which the south¬ 


west monsoon breaks with such elemental fury in the early 
summer months, stands out in purple relief against a cloudless 
sky, and gentler heights, clothed here and there with tropical 
vegetation, slope down towards the coast, or rise as Mauds 
out of the large and almost land locked bay on the northern 
entrance to which the city has grown up. Bombay itself 
lies stretched out on a long peninsula formed of a chain of mostly 
low-lying islands connected by causeways. Colaba Point, 
with its conspicuous lighthouse, and Malabar Hill, the favourite 
residential quarter of the city, form the horns of this pen¬ 
insula, thrown out like a breakwater athwart the Indian Ocean. 
Behind the shelter which nature has thus kindly provided 
lies the busy harbour, furnished with docks and wharves and 
piers and all the appliances needed by modem shipping, which, 
at any rate since the opening of the Suez Canal, has become the 
chief centre of direct conimunication between Europe and the 
Indian sub-continent. 

Above all, it is at Bombay that East meets West in a ver¬ 
itable clash of striking contrasts. The city itself is outwardly 
modem and European. 

The old fort of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
is now little more than a name. The great piles qf public 
buildings erected in every kind of Western style, most of them 
strangely ill-adapted to the East, which occupy the water 
frontage on both sides of the peninsula are essentially British, 
both as to their good points and their bad ponits. Yet jiist 
beyond these rather commonplace monuments of our practical 
civilization, and facing the stately drive which sweeps along 
Back Bay to Malabar Hill, there rises night and day a column 
of light blue smoke from the hindu buraiug-place, where suc¬ 
cessive generations of Hindus commit their dead to the flames 
with funeral rites as ancient perhaps as any in the world. On 
Malabar HiU itself the residence of his Excellency the Gov- 
emor of Bombay is a less conspicuous feature than the grim 
Towere of Silence, where the Parsis—a community in many 
ways more progressive, more aocessablo to Western ideas of 
education and even of social life, more heartily loyal to the 
British Raj than perhaps any other Indian community—still 
expose the bodies of their dead in all reverance to a form of 
destruction peculiarly repugnant to our feelings. There are 
plenty of old-world cities in India which the breath of the West 
has never reached, where the European traveller feels himself 
altogether a stranger lost in a strange land. On the ghats 
of the Sacred Ganges at Baneras, or under the shadow of the 
Temple of Jagnnath at Puri, or amidst the fantositc Drav- 
idian shrines of Southern India, the West is so remote that the 
East seems alone to be real. But in Bombay the dual presence 
of both East and West assert itself at every turn, and behind 
the familiar facade of this great Indo-European city, where 
there are not 20 Europeans, including the garrison, to every 
thousand of its three-quarters of a million nativd population, 
one feels, as perhaps nowhere else, the caselesa energy of those 
Western forces which are relentlessly working to mould an 
Eastern world into European shades. 

In one direction, at any rate, the West has visibly asserted 
its supremacy in Bombay. Western industry has laid hold 
of it. The heavy pall of smoke which constantly hangs over 
the populous quarters of the city, aud sometimes obscures 
even a tropical sun, announces from afar that Bombay is not 
only the Liverpool but also the Manchester of India. For 
Bombay has become the centre of the great cotton industry 
which grew up during the Amcnrican Civil War. Of the 337 
factories connected with the cotton industry of the Bombay 
Presidency more than a third, and these by far the most import- 
aod, are iiiBombay itself, where over i 13,000 operatives out of 
182,000 in. the whole Presidency, according to tlie last Admin¬ 
istrative report for 1903-1904, or one in seven of the whole 





population of the city, were employed factory handB. Nor 
Lve the social problems connected with modern mdustnal 
developments lost anything of their gravity by being trans¬ 
planted from the West into the East. Recent investigations 
have shown the conditions of daily toU and the competition 
for labour to be perhaps even more severe in Bombay than 
in our great manufacturing centres at home, , whilst neither public 
opinion nor legislation, nor combination amongst the workers 
themselves has yet availed to check to the same extent as 
in England the evils of excessive hours of labour and of over¬ 
crowded tenements. In Bombay the contrasts between wealth 
and poverty, between, luxury and squalor, are as vivid and as 
alarming as in any of our own cities. The plague is a mys¬ 
terious disease of which the secret still baffles modern science, 
but it is difficult to believe that it ravages have not been ag¬ 
gravated in Bombay, where, ever since the first broke out in 
1896, it has fovmd a peculiarly favourable soil, by the deplor¬ 
able conditions of life which prevails amongst the close-packed 
labouring classes of the city, But for the plague there is little 
doubt that Bombay would have ere this outstripped Calcutta in 
respect of population. Under this scourge its population, which 
had risen from 773,000 in 1881 to 821,000 in 1891—an increase 
of 6 per cent, during that decade—^aetually c^eoi’eased in slightly 
more than the same proportion during the next decade, 
and in 1901 had fallen back to 770,000. In spite of every 
effort to combat the fell disease by prophylactic measures of 
sanitation as well as by unremmitting vigilance of medical treat¬ 
ment, the death-roll of the last twelve-month has been as heavy 
as that of any of its predecessors. 

Fortunately, though one cannot ignore altogether the 
darker side of the picture presented by the contact of the West 
with the East in Bombay, there is altogether a brighter side 
which affords ample encouragement for the future. It is re¬ 
flected in many of the great buddings with wWch this great 
city abounds, in its schools and colleges, in its libraries and public 
institutes, in its hospitals and model dwelling-houses—in. a 
word in all those varied manifestations of private munificence 
as well as of intelligent government by both Stote and mun¬ 
icipality which are the haU-mark of Western civilization. 

In spite, therefore, of many dark shadows, Bombay is 
pie-eminently an Imperial city, worthy to be the first to wel¬ 
come the Heir to the Empire of India, and to-da,y, at any rate, 
she has forgotten all her trials in order to give him a truly 
Imperial greeting. 

The whole city, native and European, has burst into a gal¬ 
axy of bunting, nowhere, perhaps, more effective than where 
the broad avenues of stately trees, thickly garlanded with flags, 
resembled some enchanted forest blossoming into every colour 
of the rainbow. Triumphal arches with loyal inscriptions 
in many tongues; miles almost of stands, presently to be lined 
with thousands of spectators, each bringing some fresh colour 
into the scene; troops, Indian and European, of every arm, 
moving to their allotted stations, either to line the streets 
or to join themselves in the Royal procession; brilliant cor- 
ieges of Indian chiefs, escorted by their own picturesque re¬ 
tainers; vast crowds of humbler folk, making betimes for some 
coign of vantage, some in bullock carts or other quaint convey¬ 
ances, but the majority afoot—those are only some of the most 
salient features of the spectacle illuminated by the blazing 
Indian sun which this great spacious city in the throes of ex¬ 
pectation Has presented "for the last few hours. 

Times of India .—The citizens of Bombay yesterday gave 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
a magnificent and right royal welcome. The reception was 
worthy of the First City in India, and of the greariicas of the 
occasion. It was a people’s day and as such it will bo over 
I'emembered. Bombay has never before witnessed such 


a 


scene of intense enthusiasm, and the fervent loyalty of the 
greeting surpassed all expectations. From one end of the 
Roval route to the other, the streets were lined with expectant 
crowds from early morning. If the Indian people are not as 
noisily demonstrative as a London crowd would be upon a 
like occasion, they nevertheless have their own expressive 
and significant methods of indicating their loyalty and reve¬ 
rence; and the salaaming hosts that greeted the Prince and 
Princess as they drove smiling and responsive through the 
streets, formed a touching and impressive specUcle. The 
most remarkable feature of the demonstration was its absolute 
spontaneity. That, indeed, has been the keynote of all the 
elaborate preparations made ■ in Bombay to welcome Thek 
Royal Highnesses to this ancient and historic land. The 
reception has been organised and carried out very larjgely 
by the people themseh^es, through their chosen representatives. 
For weeks hands of ardent workers have been laboumg early 
and late, organising ceremonies, arranging decorations, for¬ 
mulating programmes. The earlier ( visits and presentations 
which followed the arrival of H.M.S. Rendwn at noon, repre¬ 
sented the official greeting of Their Royal Highnesses to Intlin 
and to this Presidency; but from the moment the Royal visitors 
emerged into the great amphitheatre at the cApollo Bunder 
where thousands of representatives of the city were assembled, 
the welcome was the city’s own. It was an object lesson re¬ 
vealing in the most striking manner the genuine and sincere 
loyalty of the natives of India to the British Throne. It was 
the unsought and voluntAry rendering of tliat homage to the 
King-Emperor and the members of his family, which it is at 
once the pleasure and the privilege of the people of this country' 
to avow. It was the walling demonstration of a free people 
who gladly owm afiegiance to the Royal Houst' of Great 
Britam. . 

The Prince and Princess of Wales will pass through many 
varied and striking scenes during their interesting tour, but 
nowhere will they see a city more picturesque, or a population 
more loyal, than they encountered yesterday at the Gateway 
of India*. Bombay was the first place in India to come under 
British rule ; it is essentially a creation of the British; some 
of its inhabitants have known no other form of sovereignty 
for many generations. Hence it is not surpiising if the senti¬ 
ment of adlietence to the throne is especially strong and potent 
in this island. But the warmth of the enthusiasm with which 
the Prince and Princess were hailed yesterday was not sti¬ 
mulated by loyalty alone. It was also an expression of that 
close and intimate interest which is everywhere felt in their 
visit. The sense of the honour they have done to the people 
of India by coming among them is deep and profound. It 
is recognised that not only by reason of their exalted position, 
but also because of their attractive personalities, they are 
visitors whom India rejoices to acclaim. The agreeable anti¬ 
cipations which both the Prince and Princess have cherished 
regarding their sojourn in India are widely known and deepljr 
appreciated. They have made it common knowledge that 
they wash to meet the people upon such terms of intimacy 
as is permissible, and it is felt that theirs is to be no mere royal 
progress where remoteness is a prominent feature, but that 
they are anxiously desirous of learning as muih as posaiblo 
of the people over whom they will one day be called upon to 
rule. The Prince of Wales has repeatedly and publicly ex¬ 
pressed the regret he has felt at his inability to visit India 
at an earlier period of bis life; while the studious atten • 
tion which the I’rincess of Wales has long given to the 
affairs of India, its history, its cities, and the characteristics 
of its myriad inhabitants, can only be compared to the devoted 
and sympathetic ardour with which the late Queen-Empress 
turned to questions affecting India, right down to the close 





of her long reign, Sympahty, indeed, is the attribute which 
wiU strike the people of India, most in the Princess of Wales 
when Her Royal Highness has once moved among 
them. 

So the great suid long-anticipated day has come and gone, 
and all is well. India has si^fied its joy that the Prince 
and Princess have landed on its shores, and is prepared to 
do its utmost to see that their stay is thoroughly enjoyable. 
Their Royal Highnesses arrive in the coimtrj^ at a time when 
it is entering upon a period of tmexamplecl prosperity; and in 
this respect thoir advent is peculiarly auspicious. They come 
to India at the vesry close of a great Viceroyalty, one result 
of which has been to place every branch of the Admmistration 
in a condition of efficiency such as it has never before presented. 
It was an appropriate and thoughtful consideration on the 
part of the King-Emperor, for a brilliant and faithful servant 
of the CVown, that prompted His Majesty to direct that the 
Viceroy should remain in India to welcome Their Royal High¬ 
nesses on anival. Had Lord Ciirzon been under the necessity 
of passing the Royal visitor’s in mid-ocean, unfortunate and 
regrettable inferences might have been drawn; and the prestige 
of the office qf the King-Emperor’s vicegerent has not been 
so conserved of late by the Home Government, as to render 
advisable any farther diminution of its inflttence. Perhaps 
the visit of the Prince and Princess will tend to restore that 
belief in the high position and visible authority of the King- 
Emperors representative, which has been so rudely shaken 
in recent months; that despite what has occurred, the personal 
popularity of the Viceroy is higher than ever before, was 
remarkablymanifestedby the warmth with which he was greeted 
as he drove through the city to the Apollo Bunder. The events i 
of yesterday will ever be remembered in Bombay with pride | 
and gratification. On all hands there are enthusiastic com- ■ 
ments upon the genial manner of the Prince of Wales; while • 
the gracious bearing of the Princess created an ineffaceable j 
impression. One remarkably general opinion deserves to 
be placed on record. Every one who was present agreed after- ! 
wards that the central feature of the proceedings at Apollo ; 
Bunder was not the greetings, or the brilliant spectacle, or 
the ceremonial aspects of the function; the greatest success, | 
and tlie thing that impressed the gathering most, was the spetjch | 
of the Prince of Wales, of which the whole city is talking. It 
was delivered with a calm directness and vigour and intensity 
that profoundly gratified those who listened; the words of His I 
Royal Highness were clearly heard at a distance that was | 
totally unexpected; and it conveyed a subtle suggestion of ] 
strength and high capacity that is still the subject of constent j 
and admiring remark. If first impressions count for anything, j 
the Prince of Wales has, alike by his speech and the manner | 
of its delivery, captured the hearts and the imaf^ations of ! 
the thousands who were privileged to listen to it. It was | 
a graceful and well-conceived oration, moreover, and Bombay j 
wdll not soon forget His Royal Highness’s inspiriting recog- j 
nition of the fact that the city ‘has to live up to its position. 

It will be remembered side by side with his memorable coun¬ 
sel to England to “ Wake up” and will incite the leaders of the 
city, to whose labours such an agreeable reference was m^e, 
to a larger appreciation of the greatness of their t^k. The 
Prince said be and the Princess wish to carry home with them, 
not only a warm sympathy and affection for the p^ple of 
Indio, but an increased and abiding interest in India’s wants 
and problems. That the affection which all hope our august 
visitors will conceive for India, is certain to be heartily reei- 
procated, is already apparent. The Royal couple have won 
thb hearts of all teholders; the simple dignity of their demean¬ 
our deeply touched the thiongs who gazed upon them; we 
believe their visit will pfoduce a feeling of porwnal endearment 


towards them, and will tend to strengthen still further the bonds 
that indissolubly bind India to the Royal Family of Great 
Britain. India welcomes them, not only for the great power 
and traditions they personify, but for their own sakes; and 
it is in that spirit that Their Royal HighneB8e.s would undoubted¬ 
ly elect to be received. And as for the way the people rejoice 
at their amval, we commend to attention the striking testi¬ 
mony of a Hindu correspondent which we print this morning., 
He tells us that to his countrymen the very sight of Royalty 
is auspicious; and thousands will for years to come loyally 
attribute such good fortune as may befall them to the glimpses 
they obtained yesterday of the. Prince and Princess of Wales. 
It is thus the high privilege of the gracious personagtis who 
are now amongst us, to bring sunlight and happiness into many 
a humble home, to an extent far greater than they can possibly 
have dreamed of. Such is the simple and reverent faith of 
the people of India in the beneficent and happy influence of 
the presence of their rulers. 

'Western Daily Press '—Slightly in advance of tlie appoin¬ 
ted time H.M.S. Menovm yesterday arrived in tbe harbour 
at Bombay, and the Prince and Princess of Wales set foot 
on Indian soil in pursuance of their prolonged tour through 
the Dependency. Bombay has for many weeks been in a fever 
of preparation for the Royal visit, and yesterday the scene 
at the ^-eception w’as impressive in its colour and movement 
Happily, after all, Lord Curzon, the retiring Viceroy, was 
enabled to bid the Royal travellers welcome at Bombay, and 
this circumstance could scarcely have failed to give the liveliest 
satisfaction to those who realise how Lord Curzon has bound 
himself up with the modem destinies of India. The passage 
of the Heir te the British Crown and his Consort through one 
of the gates of India is an event that wll greatly impress the 
ruative imagination, more e.specially as it is the first occasion 
on which a Princess of Wales has visited India, a oireumstence 
to which the Prince yesterday made special reference in his 
dignified speech in reply to the address of Welcome. Bombay 
is always a kaleidoscopic city, but yesterday it was a perfect 
blaze of colour. The native chiefs had come down with tlieir 
glittering retinues to the coast to welcome the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and their presence there added enormously 
to the pioturesqueness of the spectacle. Besides, their parti¬ 
cipation in the ceremony was an earnest of the loyalty and 
devotion of the powerful native races, to whose goodwill 
much of the success of British administration in India is due. 
J’or the first time in their lives the Prince and Princess of Wales 
entered Bombay in state, and though they have beheld in the 
course of their travels much in the way of Oriental pageantry, 
they could scarcely fail to be strack by the charm and vivacity 
of the scene Bombay is the second city in India, and the 
third in point of size in the British Empire. London and 
Calcutta take the lead, but there are critics who do not hesitate 
to declare that in due time Bombay will stand next to London 
in point of impulation and commercial importance. It has been 
the unfortunate experience of Bombay to suffer severely during 
recent years from the bubonic plague. The scourge did not 
quite decimate the native population; but it claimed thousands 
of victims, so that the normal growth of the population has 
been considerably retarded. It is hoped, however, that the 
measures enforced by the European administration-—measures 
which were fiercely resented by the Hindus, the^Parsis, and 
the Mohammedans—may offer some guarantee against a re¬ 
currence of the pestilence in its more violent form and that 
Bombay will soon assert its recuperative power. In the course 
of a decade or so Bombay may rise to the exalted position of 
the chief gate of India. As to the material and artistic aspects 
of the city as it is now, it would not be easy to find a more gra¬ 
phic and convincing word-picture than that penned by tbe late- 






Mr. G. W. Steeveos, the Walter Scott of newspaper con-e.spon- 
dents. “The decoration of Bombay,” he wrote, “is henceforth 
in its people. Under the quaint sun-hooda that push out over 
the serried viindows of the lodging-houses, along the rickety, 
paintless balconies and verandahs, over the tottering itjofs, only 
the shabbiness of the dusty and dirty plaster relieves the 
gorgeonsness of one of the most astounding collections of human 
animals in the world. Every race has its own costume, so that 
the streets of Bombay are a tulip-garden of vermilion turbans 
and crimson, orange and dame colour, of blazing purple, or 
green that shines like a grasshopper—each hue alive and quiver¬ 
ing passionately like the tropical sun at mid-day.” Such was 
Bombay in its normal aspect. Wbat it was yesterday, when 
a carefully-organised artistry lent its aid, can, perhaps, be 
better imagined than described. 

It is pleasant to dwell upon the conception of this dazzling 
blaze of colour, whilst we in England are environed by the 
dull mioertainties of November. Yet the grey and fog-bound 
land and that which palpitates with all the hues of the rainbow 
are under the same sovereignity Nothing perhaps can bring 
more forcibly home to the Lmaginaltion the extent of the British 
Empire than these striking contrasts; and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales have not, according to the remarks of His Royal 
Highness yesterday, been slow to appreciate the signidcance 
of the lesson thus enforced. India is, indeed, one of the world’s 
wonders, as well as one of its most perplexing problems. In 
his most recent speech Lord Curzon sounded a note of optimism 
regarding the future of India. Its magnifioent traditions 
are, of course, imperishable, hut the retiring Viceroy believes 
that the economic destiny of India will be a gr^t one. The 
things that are needed to increase the commercial importance 
of the country are more extensive irrigation works, the multi¬ 
plication of railways, and, perhaps, the better education of 
the people in the more elementary rules of sanitation. The 
proper distribution of the water-supply amongst the parched 
•areas would tend to reduce to the vanishing point the risk 
of famine which so often broods like a shadow over India. The 
wider ramification of the railway systems would accelerate 
a great trade development, and ensure a more equal distribu¬ 
tion of food-stuffs in times of scarcity; whilst the awakening 
of the people in the sanitary sense would afford some guarantee 
against the outbreak in severely epidemic form of the cholera, ' 
plague, and other deridly diseases which arrest the growth 
of population. But there is another Indian necessity to which 
Lord Curzon made special allusion. The Viceroy is not satisfied 
that everything has been done that might be done for India 
in the matter of telegraphic mtercommunication. He advo¬ 
cated the cheapening of the cablegram to and from India 
and Great Britain. Thanks.to the exertions of Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, India is now linked up to the Mother Coimtry by 
penny postage; and the time may not be far distant when 
the rates of inland telegrams and cables may be reduced to 
a figure much below that which is now in force. Lord Curzon 
declared that if the cable rate to England were reduced to six 
pence a word, the almost indescribable ignorance prevailing 
in each country about the other would no longer exist. This 
declaration is probably well-founded. It represents, at least, 
the conviction of a statesman who is perfectly familiar with 
his own counti-Ji and with that in which he has figured so 
brilliantly and ably as thp representative of the Emperor of India. 
All these changes will have to be brought about gradually; 
but it is evident that the Prince and Prinoess of Wales will 
find during their tour in India much that will convey to them 
the enormous resources of this particular region of the British 
Empire, and they will not fail to appreciate the equally enor¬ 
mous potentialities of the Dependency which, under the infiu- 
ence of the “British Raj,” has in recent years made such marked 


headway. In his speech at Bombay yesterday the Prince of 
Wales dwelt on the triumphs and achievements of India in 
the past, and His Royal Highness seemed to be moved by the 
conviction that greater things are in store. Indeed, the cere¬ 
mony of yesterday, the loyal addresses, the Royal declarations 
of sympathy and satisfaction with India all formed parte of 
I a mosaic of “sane Imperialism.” 

I WestmiiMt^ Gazette.-—The Prince and Princess of Wal« 
i found a warm welcome awaiting them when they landed at 
! Bombay yesterday, a welcome accentuated by the fact that 
i it was the King’s birthday.^ The city was e» fUe, and the 
I reception was of a character which augurs well for the Royal 
I tour. The Prince, in repljing to the Corimration address, 

I naturally referred to the King’s previous visit thirty years 
! ago, and, as he happily put it,—“If as we travel through 
the various countries which make up this great Empire the 
Princess and I can win the sympathy and good will of the 
peoples of India, we shall secure a precious result from the voyage 
we have been privileged to undertake. The Prince and Princess 
have begun well at Bombay, and they carry with them the best 
wishes of us all.” 

11th Novkmbkb 1905. 

Ashion Uwlerlyne Harold .—The arrival of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales this week at Bombay marks the commence¬ 
ment of a tour which cannot but be of the greatest possible 
interest to Their Royal Highnesses, and at the same time will 
add another chapter to the fascinating history of a country 
whose records and monuments go back to the time, more than 
three thousand years ago, when Aryan invaders found in the 
land a primitive people whose origin is almost unknown. The 
Royal visitors will have the opportunity of studying on the 
spot the remarkabie story of this museum of races, and of 
observing the effect upon them of Western civilisation, so far 
as it has been able to penetrate in so vast an area, and the 
beneficent results of British rule. For a few days the Prince 
and Princess remain at Bombay, in some respects the finest 
city in India, presenting to the traveller who approaches it 
by water one of the most splendid panoramas in the world. 
Leaving Bombay next week, and travelling by way of the 
Rajput capitals, the Royal visitors will find tliemselvcs, at 
the end of November, in Ijahore, the aciene of many a de^ly 
md devastating struggle, until it was occupied by the British 
in 1846. Amid all this strife, the city attained to something 
of its present fame and magnificence under the rule of such 
enlightened Sovereigns as the great Akbar and the cultured 
Shah Jahan. Early in December there will be a muster of 
troops in the neighbourhood of Rawal Pindi, no fewer than 
fifty thousand men of the British and native armies being 
engaged in the operations. At Amritsar, the first mission 
station of the Church of England in the Punjab, is seen the 
holy reservoir, which was built in 1681, and restored by (ihe 
Sikhs after its destruction % Ahmatl Shah. Delhi, which 
has been within recent yeab the scene of many brilliant ^ ■ 
pageants, will be visited in the middle of December. In 1877 
it was the scene of the famous durbar, at which Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed Empress of India, and more recently of the 
splendid ceremonials which attended the proclamation of Kin g 
Edward VII. The next stopping place will be Agra, where 
the buildings erected by Shah Jahan bear eloquent testimony 
to the taste and skill of the Indian arohitecte of that time. 
Most famous of all is that wonderful monument of human 
affection, the Taj Mahal, which still bears for the cynic its 
wtness to the fact that maniage is not always a failure, eveti 
in oriental lands. The finest mausoleum in the world, it was 
erected by Shah Jahan for the remains of his favourite wife 
and became subsequently his own burial place. It is recorded 
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that the work required the labour of 20,000 workmen for a 
period of twenty years. The precious stones with which a large 
portion of the work is inlaid form the most beautiful and precious 
style of adornment ever adopted in architecture. A visit 
to OwaJior will bring the tour up to ChristinaB. Before their 
Eoyal Highnesses leave India, in March, they will make a 
prolonged stay at Calcutta, which will no doubt be the most 
imixtiiant event of their tour. There is already every indi¬ 
cation that the number of visitors to the city will be the largest 
on record, and various expedients are being adopted in order 
to accommodate them, 

Birmingham Daily Post .—The visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to India oonteins all the elements of the pic¬ 
turesque so attractive to the Oriental mind. That a glamour 
of sovereignty and the love of display are potent factors to 
be reckon^ with in the governing of an Eastern nation no one 
possessing even a superfcial acquaintance with Asiatic pro¬ 
blems will deny. The appreciation of those facts by the Home 
Government has long been marked in the care that governs 
the selection of Viceroy. That official is expected to uphold 
the dignity of the British overlordship in such a manner that 
no injurious comparison can be instituted betwetm the state 
kept up by the King’s representative and that of the native 
rulers. Incidentally, we may note the remarkable success 
that has attended in this direction the efforts <rf I,ord Curzon, 
the retiring Viceroy, whose term of office practically ends in 
the blaze of Imperial pageantry that was inaugurated by the 
landing of Their Royal Highnesses on Thursday in Bombay, 
Lord Curzon, indeed, has been signally charged with onerous 
duties of the kind that are now falling to him, beyond the 
lot of any other of the long line of distinguished men who have 
preceded him in his exalted position. Memories of the Delhi 
Durbar will inevitably arise in the coarse of the present tour. 
They may, perhaps, challenge comparison, for the dazzling 
splendoum of the Coronation reception fetes are not likely 
to yield in spectacular glitter and imposing effect—less in what 
is seen, possibly, than in the suggestion thereby conveyed 
to a reflective mind—even to the superb displays incident 
to a Royal progress. We at home arc acquainted with sueh^^ 
proceedings in our own land only through the medium of his¬ 
tory. English monarchs, we know, were wont in days gone 
by to flatter their liege subjects, and perchance to cajole them 
intb allegiance, by letting them see what Royalty could, when 
it chose, attain in the matter of stately ceremonial. But those 
times have long passed avray in the West. Save for the Corona¬ 
tion itself and the revived State openings of the Legislature, 
we should be seldom reminded of the ancient pomp that dis¬ 
tinguished regal jwtentates. In the East, however~the gor¬ 
geous, slowly-moving East—they order these things differently. 
If a man there essays to rule be must play up to his rank, and 
look bis part. No piuehbeck assumption will there avalL 
His scale of magnificence is limited only by thc' depth of his 
coffers, and not alwa 3 re by that. Tliis rigour of ceremonial 
is, however, but the outward trapping and decking of a prin¬ 
ciple, in the case of British sway over India all-importaati 
the principle of prestige. That is the open secret that, until 
recently, too many poUticiaos at home could not, or would 
not, Tecognise. Once this point is conceded, the methods 
of Imperial rule in India become easy of understanding. In 
accordance with them, and, therefore, in strict harmony with 
the principle of. prestige, has the present tour of the Heir* 
Apparent and his Consort been undertaken. 

The happy chance of coincidence never hod fitter ilhistra- 
tion than in the fact that just thirty years ago King :Edwajd 
himself landed in the identical city that has now received his 
sou with an effusion of spontaneous welcome. In 1876 the 
then Prince of Wales set out upon what up to that time was 


a journey unheai-d of since the dajre of Alexander. The famous 
xVlaoedonian, indeed, sallied forth conquering and to conquer. 
Having but tapped, as it were, the almost infinite capacity 
of India as a realm, his career was cut short with a sigh that 
there were no more worlds to conquer. Could he have foreseen 
the brilliant possibiliti js of a later age his sentiments, and 
possibly his expedition itself, might have experienced a change. 
The journey of our own King, under brighter auspices, was 
to unify sentiment in a land already loyal in essence, and to 
focus it upon the Throne of Great Britain. The two expedi¬ 
tions could not well have been more unlike, apart from the not 
unimportant historical fact that in each instance the dominant 
Power was European. The tradition of loyalty so well 
emphasised, if not instituted, by his father, is not likely to suffer 
dinunution at the hands of the Prince of Wales, and it is no 
light satisfaction to reflect that the Royal tour will, in this res¬ 
pect, be to all intents and purposes a formality only. Never 
in the history of British rule in India has the loyalty of the 
native Princes been so well assured as at the present time. 
This is in itself a tribute to the judicious attitude adopted 
by Lord Curzon throughout the extended period of his adminis¬ 
tration. Apart from some local difference of opinion in Bengal, 
the whole of the Dependency is united in regretting the impend¬ 
ing departure of the present Viceroy.' The Prince of Wales 
accordingly has before him the grateful task of setting before 
a loyal people the sentiments not only of the King-Emperor, 
but those which animate their fellow-subjects throughout 
the Empire. What these are needs no amplification. The 
speech of His Royal Highn^s in reply to the address of the 
Bombay Corporation couched m singularly felicitous terms, 
puts clearly before the world the sentiments of the Crown 
towards its brightest jewel. Wliat the Prince and Princess 
admittedly aim at in the course of their visit is the gaming 
of the sympathy and gxxxiwill of the peoples in India. Tfian 
this there conld be nothing more conducive to the prosperity 
of India, and, as a oonseque^noe, of the Empire as a whole. 
With that excellent ambition is to be classed another that 
may be looked upon as the most important part of the Royal 
tour. Increased and abiding interest in India s wants and 
prolfiems is the keynote happily struck^in the opehing addieas, 
and from it may justifiably be derived auguiy of felicitous 

and abundant promise. ,, , , f ,• 

Another historic event, that of the “Field of the Cloth ot 
Gold,” is suggested by the reception of the native ohiefe of the 
Presidency at (Government Hepse yesterday. This imposing 
ceremonial seems to have been stately and dignified in a marked 
degree. Nothing that Oriental taste of European diplomacy 
could suggest was lacking. Essentially the featui'© of the 
proceedings was the rendering of homage. Such an act has 
an old-world ring to the Western ear, but Asia is before all 
things placid and suspicious of change. It was in accord, there¬ 
fore, xrith the best and most cherished tradition of Eastern 
rule that the Heir to the Imperial title should be the recipient 
of the formal acknowledgment of the suzerainty of the British 
Raj. Here we may note a significant and entirely hopeful 
feature. Duly one of the tributary potentates delivered his 
felicitations in a language other than English. Surely no 
tribute of ancient or modem times can compare with this in 
important relation to political ascendancy. Not only is the 
dominion of Great Britain acknowledged on the distant shores 
of India, but the native chiefs manifest sufficient interest 
towards and loyalty in that ascendancy to become expert in tire 
English tongue. The fact, we may also ohaerve, that the 
presentation of the address of the Bombay Corporation took 
place on the anniversary of His Majesty, accentuates the 
felicity of the occasion. The assurances of loyalty, therefore 
were, as His Royal Highness remarked, especially gratifying- 









One remark made by the Prino© deserves noting. He refen'ed 
to the visit as the last stage in the mission of himself and the 
Princess four years ago through the great colonial possessionB 
of the Empire. We are thus led to reflect upon the approach¬ 
ing consummation of a well-conceived plan, by means of which 
the Heir-Apparent will have completed an acquaintance with 
all the main portions of the dominions of which he will some 
day be called upon to hold the Sovereignty. This is a record 
that, In view of the vast extent of the British domain, may 
well invite a parallel in ancient or modem times. A curious 
historical eminence may likewise be observed in the claim 
of Bombay to bo considered a Boyal city by virtue of its being 
part of the dowry of a Stuart Sovereign’s Portuguese bride. 
We are thus carried back two centuries in Uie continuity of 
English political connection with India. There is something 
in this fact for even Legitimists to rejoice over. The latest 
event of the tour up to now—the drive through the bazaar 
and the opening of the new thoroughfare, auspiciously named 
Princess Street, served to emphasise the overflpwing loyalty 
and enthusiasm of the native population towards the Prince 
and Princess, who could not have been greeted with more 
unbounded joy in the Empire’s capital itself. 

Daily Express, London .—The Prince of Wales had a strik¬ 
ing reception by the Indian princes to-day. 

He sat in state at Government House, surrounded by his 
staff and by the feudal nobles of Bombay, To him came all 
the gi'cat chiefs now gathered in Bombay, Tbey advanced 
their bare swords in token of fealty, and offered rich gifts of 
gold in token of homf^e. The Prince touched the swords 
and remitted the gifts. 

Then each chief, sitting one step beneath the throne, had 
the privilege of fifteen minutes’ conversation with the Prince 
—neither more or less. They arrived in order of precedence, 
the majestic Maharaja of Kolhapur leading the way. 

During the afternoon the Prince and Princess drove in 
state through the bazaars. The Prince was in grey, and wore 
® grey helmet. The Princess wore a cool costume of pale 
blue and pink. They had a bodyguard of Bombay Cavalry 
and Imperial Cadets. La the procession were the 10th Hussars 
and a battery of khaki guns. 

It was a wonderful procession, full of strange sights and 
throbbing colours, and most wonderful of all by reason of the 
multitudes of people. No English crowd could press itself 
into so small a space. The natives were so tightly packed 
(Ml the footpath that the procession could scarcely make its 
way throngh, and hundreds of excited natives were perched 
on the roofs or poised on the gilded (jarvings of the walls, Shi'ill 
cries of welcome came from every hand, and the warmest and 
roost poetic greetings were for the Princess. 

At the corner of Bombay’s fine new street, which has been 
named Princess Sti'eet, in honour of the visit, the procession 
stopped, and the Princess, by touohing an electric button, 
unveiled the name of the thoroughfare. Paisees presented 
flowers to Her Royal Highness; the authorities gave her a 
bouquet of York roses; the band played the National Anthem, 
and its harmonies were almost (irowned in the frantic bursts 
of cheering. 

.The procession passed through the people’s fair on the 
Maidan, and the Pimcess was held to have started the festival, 
whereupon the swings and merry-go-rounds were set going 
at a furious rate. w 

k afterwards held a lev4e, which was attended 

by all the officials and leading residents of Bombay; and in 
the evemug a, banquet was given at Govornment House. 

JJaiiy McttL Education of the native chief to a seuBo 
of his responsibilities is one of the most beneficent reforms 
introduced m India of recent years. Time was when the native 


ruler was devoted solely to pleasure, and lieoame a profligate 
or debauchee. This has been changed, and the chiefB have 
been trained to their duty towards their subjects and the Im¬ 
perial Government, so that they may no longer be a source 
of extravagance and menace. Some have taken kindly to 
the new rdle and bask in the smiles of the Viceroy, while others 
cling to evil habits, and their presence never darkens the thres¬ 
hold of the Emperor’s representative. 

This morning the Prince of Wales received visits from 
ten native chiefs, who laid before him tribute of gold mohurs. 
It was a picturesque and solemn ceremony, for which the throne 
room of Government House was spread with carpet of cloth 
of gold. Crimson-robed attendants stood behind chairs of 
state, with white plumed fans and golden maees. On the 
left-hand of the Prince, seated in gilded chairs, were Political 
Officers and members of the suite. On the right were ranged 
similar chairs of state for feudal chieftains, who came with 
their trains. 

A prince’s saJute of nineteen gnns aimounced the arrival 
of the Maharaja of Kolhapur, the great Marathi cliief, sole 
survival of the native itilers of the South Deccan, resplendent 
in turban of dark crimson and gold and a i^be of.delicate pink. 
He was conducted to the iJirone, where he took a seat on the 
right of the Prince, and offered his tribute of gold in a silken 
bag The Prince rested his fingers on the gold in token of 
remission. 

After brief conversation, the feudal nobles were presented 
in order of precedence, each offering tribute, which was duly 
remitted. 

Attar of roses and pan ca- betel nut, were then brought 
in silver vessels to the Prince, who gave of them to the Maha¬ 
raja in token of amity. The feudal nobles afterwards received 
them at the hands of a Political Officer, who acted as chamber- 
lain. In fifteen minutes the ceremony ended. The Prince 
Mcompanied the chief some paces where he took leave. 

To the Maharaja succeeded the Rao of Cutch, who received 
a salute of seventeen guns. The Rao niles a unique State 
that holds fast to immemorial customs and traditions, and 
into whose sandy isolation no railway yet has penetrated. 

After him came the most romantm figure of all—a little 
man, dark-bearded, robed in crimson and gold. He alone 
among the chiefs required an interpreter, for he is the Nawab 
of Junagadh, a survival of the Grand Moguls, once a fakir 
or religious mendicant, now the Muhammadan ruler of a Hindu 
State. Like all who followed, he had to be content with a 
salute of eleven ^ns, and without altar of roses or the company 
of His Royal Highness to the door. The Jam Sahib of Naw- 
anagar was next in order. He is the young Rajpmt ruler of 
a flourishing State, and an example of the advantage of the 
new training. 

But the most promising of them all is the Thakor Sahib 
of Bhavnagar, who, having a modem education, returned 
to his people, whom he rules ivith the wisdom of the patriarch 
and the enlightenment of the West. Three less notable chiefs 
preceded the Thakor Sahib of Gondal, who graduated in medi¬ 
cine at Edinburgh University, and conducts his Government 
on scientific principles. 

The chiefs deported themselves with great dignity and 
respect, though some of their feudal retainers seemed ovor- 
whehned in the presence of the son of their Emperor. 

The Princess watched the interestiug ceremony from an 
inner balcony. 

In the afternoon Their Royal Highnesses mode another 
progress through the native city. Their mission was to name 
the new street, which takes the place of insanitary rookenes 
and admits freshening breezes from the bay. The ceremony 
was interesting, mainly from the eagerness of the people to 
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: greet their ‘Raj.’ A microcosni of the East assembled on 
the route, their enthusiasm unrestrained by the habits of cen¬ 
turies, " R-etuming, Their Royal Highnesses saw something 
of the efforts made to redeem Bombay from the reproach of 
.being a hotbed of plague. They drove through the people’s 
' fair, and halted at several points in the Hindu, Muhammadan, 
and Paj^jse quarters to receive bouquets. 

To-night there will ho a banquet at Government House, 
followed by a ‘purdah’ party in honour of the Princess—that 
is; a partv to which only ladies are admitted. The Prince 
held a levee at the Secretariat, 1,500 presentations being made. 
Hi.s Royal Highneas’s speech yesterday created an excellent 
impM^ion among the natives. 

, 'EngOshman. —To-day His Royal Highness the Prince 

' of Wales opened a very crowded day with a reception of ten 
leading chiefs of the Bombay Presidency at Government House. 
These visits were conducted with full state honours and at 
, the picturesque ceremonies which accompany them. The 
Durbar room was converted into a reception chamber, and 
on a raised scarlet covered dais erected under a hani^ome 
screen of carved blackwood, stood gilded ohairs for His Royal 
Highness and the (Jbief who had the honour of being received 
by him. On either side of the approach to the dais were ranged 
other chairs of gilt and white, those on- the left of His Royal 

S hnfess being for the Staff and on the right for the jagirdars 
principal officers of state in attendance on the Chiefs. The 
entrance hall and steps were also carpeted with scarlet cloth, 
and in the vestibule stalwart lancers of His Excellency the 
Governor’s Bodyguard stood to attention. A Guard of Honour 
was posted by tte drive from the upper entrance. The first 
to be received was His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, 
the principal Maharaja chief of the Deccan. Attended by 
his landing feudatories and officials, His Highness arrived to 
the accompaniment of the usual salutes from guns and the 
Guard of Honour. The Maharaja was conducted into the 
presence of His Royal Righness at the entrance to the reception 
chamber. Together they walked to the dais where they sat 
oh the state chairs. Just a suggestion of orientalism was 
lent to the eicene by the presence behind the state chairs of c. 
chobdars in their livery waving the chowri and tear ing the 
eastera emblems of Empire. The Prince of Wales was again 
wearing the cool white summer uniform of his high rank in the 
Royal Navy and the Maharaja a brilliant costume of shim¬ 
mering silk. His Highness then presented the usual nazar 
which was touched and remitted. The Prince of Wales entered 
into a conversation with his guest for some minutes and at 
<he conclusion of the reception scarlet robed retainers brought 
(Utar and pan mpari in beautifully chased silver vessels. First 
His Royal Highness presented oftar and pan to the Maharaja. 
Thep- an officer of the Political Department rendered the same 
courtesy to the feudatories. The reception was now over. 
His Royal Highness accompanied the Maharaja as far as the 
erit from the chamber where he bade him farewell and His 
Higbneis.s departed with full honours. The Rao of Catch, 
a picturesque figure in brave garb, set off by a resolute bearing 
foDowed by His Jagirdars who too attracted more than passing 
notice, bold robust types still bearing the traces of the qualities 
which ‘once made their ancestors the daring raiders they were. 
Then came the Kathiawar chiefs, first among them the senior 
His Highness the Nawab of Junagadb. The Princes from 
Kathiawar were conducted into the presence by the Political 
Agent, H is Royal Highness receiving them at the dais and bid¬ 
ding them farewell th^re. With their Highnesses of Kolhapur 
His Royal Highness was able to converse freely in En¬ 
glish, but the Nawafa of Junagadh speaks nothing but vernacular 
^d the servictis of Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy as interpreter 
had to be enlisted. After the Nawab of Junagadh came His 


Higlmess Jam Saheb of Navanagar, then the progs’essive Tha- 
kor Saheb of Bhavnagar, Raja of Rajpipla, the Nawab of 
Bombay, the Rana of Porbandar, the Raja Saheb of Dhrangadlna, 
and Thakor Saheb of Gondal, It was past one o’clock 
before the last presentation was made. 

When the Bombay Improvement Trust was created by 
Lord Sandhurst in 1898 to deal with the appallingly insanitary 
condition, revealed by a close inquiry instituted during the 
plague operations, three main works were entrusted to it. 
The first was the improvement of the unwholesome quarters 
of the native town by clearing and remodelling the worst dis¬ 
tricts. The second was the construction of the main thorough¬ 
fares running east and west and providing a new artery for 
traffic and admitting the sea-sweetened western breeze into 
the centres of the dense population and the rescue of those 
parts of the island still undeveloped from the blight of the 
jerry builder. Princess Street strictly comes under the second 
category but in fact it serves three important purposes ; it opens 
up a wide passage through an area thickly crowded with houses 
by which fresh westerly breezes from the sea can penetrate 
into the southern portions of the city, clears several sanitary 
areas, prpviding in their stead sites for buildings to be erected 
under restrictions and regulations which will ensure the main¬ 
tenance of sanitary conditionB, and it furnishes a new avenue 
for traffic. Conditions which rendered the construction of 
new east to west arteries imperative form a grave indictment 
of those responsible for the administration of the city in the 
last forty years of the nineteenth century. Old Bombay was 
crowded and unhealthy, but there was this excuse for it, people 
(lid not know much better in those days, and the need for shel¬ 
tering behind ramparts impofsed rigid restrictions with regard 
to spatte. When l)old and far-sighted Sir Bartle Frere threw 
down the ramparts and laid out the broad open spacjes, wliich 
adorn the centre of the city, a magnificent opportunity existed 
for making Bombay a model town. But Sir Bartle Frere 
left no imitatoi-s, enterprise and foresight stopped short at 
the Crawford Market. The northern portion of the city beyond 
the Esplanade cross road grew up without any co-ordinate 
design and with reckless indifference to all sanitary conditions. 
A few good highways ran north and south to accommodate 
a general flow of traffic, but these had narrow entrances and 
exits, greatly reducing their capacity. One or two broad 
streets like Grant Road and Belassis Roadi ran east and west, 
but these did not reach their natural termini on the shores 
of the Island. Consequently a huge impenetrable barrier 
of buildings ran along the western face of the Island, completely 
excluding those glorious sea-breezes, which are the great asset 
of Bombay. Behind this barrier there grew up network of 
narrow-angled streets, stuffy, parts ill-designiid, ill-draintMi 
and overcrowded dwellings, wherein plague found an abiding 
home. It was amid the scenes such as these that the Improve¬ 
ment Trustees began to work. They have driven a new road 
eighty feet wide from the Queen’s Road near the burning ground 
to Girgaum Road, and from the opposite side of the Kalbadevi 
Rood. Here from a fine open space it bifurcates. On the 
south the enlarged Lohar Street leads to the Crawfotd Market 
on the north, an entirely new street, to the Jama Masjid. There 
it halts for the present ultimately until in oonjunctiiin with 
the MandvikoUw^a scheme—-one of the later enterprises 
of the Trust—it will be carried to the eastern face of the I^and, 
thus providing uninterrupted communication between the 
back of the Bay and the Harbour. Moreover, benefiting by 
the experiences of England the policy of the Trust is to secure 
to itself profits accruing frem the increased value of the land 
arising from these improvements. The property acquired 
on either side of the actual line of the street is extensive enough 
to embrace all frontages, and these new buildings are to be 





^^constructed not only in accordance with strict sanitary models, 
but in harmony with the architectural design worthy of the 
new highway. But what of the people dispossess^ ? The 
rookeries have gone and the handsome new premises will rise 
on ashes of the old chawls, but they will not shelter the families 
who can in no circumstances pay a rent of more than two and- 
a*half or three rupees a* month. Yet these families must live 
somewhere, and most of them in the vicinity of Crawford Market, 
where they earn their daily bread. In this important respect 
the Trust at firat lagged behind its destructive activity and 
one of the first fruits was temporarily to increase the over¬ 
crowding and to raise plague mortah'ty. These were subse¬ 
quently counteracted by the erection of temporary quarters 
on the Kennedy seaface andland has been taken up at Chandan- 
wadi for the construction of model dwellings containing seven 
hundred rooms, whilst others will be provided if occasion arise. 
The Improvement Trust Act was passed in 1892. The Princess 
Street scheme was notified in December of that year, and sanc¬ 
tioned by Government in January 1901. Ibe acquisition 
of properties commenced in September 1901, and the first 
house was demolished in the following November. Boad 
■construction commenced in March 1904j and new building 
sites on the completed portion are now being offered to the 
public on long leases. TJie gross estimated cost of the scheme 
is £550,000 and the nett cost to the city after the building 
sites have been disposed of is expected to approximate to £80,000. 

It will be many years yet before the scheme is completed; 

' the sites have to be taken up, plans accepted and buildings 
erected. But the general public enter into possession of 
a large share of the advantages of the new road at once. 
They have a broad thoroughfare from Queen’s Bead to 
Kalbadevi Rojid now, instead of the tortuous approaches 
that have hitherto sufficed. Soon the actual roadways from 
•the point of bifurcation to Jama Masjid and the Crawford 
Market will be open also. Of the immense advantages oon- 
ferred by the scheme there can be no possible doubt. Rooke¬ 
ries have been swept away. There is a broad channel to admit 
breezes and to cleanse the atmosphere of the thickly-populated 
quarters, and an artery for free communication between east 
and west. ' These are great gains from the second of the enter¬ 
prises which are slowly regenerating Bombay. In their busy 
and beneficent pubUo life Their Royal Highnesses have been 
prominently associated with more imposing achievements, 
with huge schemes better calculated to arrest the public gaze, 
but \rith none more truly progressive than all that is bound 
up with the new highway that Her Royal Highness has gra¬ 
ciously pei-mitted to be called by her name. 

Dense crowds assembled to witness the opening ceremony 
^f the new street, notwithstanding this was only one item 
in the royal programme, verandahs and windows were crowded 
to suffocation point, and Bags and bunting lent a picturesque 
air to a scene of animation. The gathering was thoroughly 
representative of those engaged in the public works of the city 
and included memhem of the Bombay Improvement Trust, 
Corporation, Chamber of Commerce, Port Trust and the well- 
known millowners. His Excellency the Governor, escorted 
by a l^y-gaurd and accompanied by Her Excellency Lady 
Ampthill ^ved at four o’clock and alighted opposite the 
■scene of the opening ceremony. This took the form of un- 
yeilmg a memorial tablet bearing the name “ Princess Street ” 
m large \yhite letters on black marble. The tablet will be 
pemanently feed in the wall when building operations are 
efficiently advanced. The royal route lay along Girgaum 
Ro^ 1^0 Prmcess Street, and then to the Crawford Market 
road. Distant cheering denoted clearly the advent of the 
Royal cOTtege louder and louder it grew until drowned 
I y the clatter of the escort. Their Royal Highnesses received 


a magnificent ovation, as the carriage took up a position near 
the memorial stone. Sir Walter Lawrence accompanied the 
Prince and Princess, ; while officers of the 10th Hussars rode 
on either side of the carriage. 

Their Royal Highnesses did not alight from their carriiage 
His Excellency the Governor advanced to receive Their High- 
. nesses and then presented Mr. Walter Hughes, C.I.E., and 
the Hon. Mr. G. Owen Dunn, Chairman of the Improvement 
Trust. The trustees were presented in turn and Mr, Owen 
Dunn lequested on behalf of city the greicioua privilege of 
calling the new highway ‘‘ Princess Street ” after Her Royal , 
Highness, and asked Her Royal Highness to declare it open. 
Permission having been accorded the Princess press^ the 
1 button of an electric attachment and the curtains rolled back 
displaying a tablet which showed the title of the street in boldest 
relief. Rousing cheers went up when the tablet was exposed. 
These having subsided Mr. Owen Dunn presented to Their 
Royal Highnesses’ small vellum bound brochures containing 
brief particulars of the scheme. These were exquisitely printed 
on white satin and superbly bound. The brochure gave not 
only the names of the trustees and their principal officers, but 
in a few sentences told the story of the trust, the inauguration 
01 the work and coit signed by the Chairman. In acknowledg¬ 
ing the gift of the brochures His Royal Highness said he was 
very happy indeed to be associated wth such work. He under¬ 
stood that it was Lord Sandhurst who initiated the movement 
which led to the formation of the Improvement Trust; he there¬ 
fore wished tha.t a copy of the brochure should be sent to him. 
It was Mr. Owen Dunn‘.s privilege to be able to inform His 
Royal Highness that arrangements had already been made 
to that end, and that a copy of the brochure would be sent 
to Lord Sandhurst by the outgoing mail. With the gift of 
a beautiful basket of flowers to Her Royal Highness by Mr. 
Owen Dunn the pleasant little ceremony concluded. Amidst 
a burst of cheering, again and again renewed, Their Royal 
Highnesses drove down the broad new highway to the Crawford 
Market on their way to the people’s fair which has been 
arranged on the maidan for the delectation of the lower classes 
so that they may take part in the joys of the Royal visit. Every 
conceivable kind of amusement is provided. A huge switch¬ 
back, laughing gallery, palace of magic art, English and Native 
theatrical performances, all proved its popularity with the 
peojple. In the centre of the gi-ounds is an ornamental fountain 
besides long rows of stalls furnished with sweetmeats and 
nickknacks from the native bazai-. The fair is brilliantly 
illuminated. The Royal Procession were met on arrival by 
the officials connected with the organisation of the fair, and 
native school children sang the national anthem in Gujarati. 
Their Royal Highnesses appeared to be intensely gratified 
at all they saw and their ptosence gave incalculable delight 
to the poorer classes. On leaving, a song of welcome went 
up from another large body of school children and then the 
Royal Progress was continued through other parts of the native 
town. The greatest animation prevailed and as elsewhere, 
the streets were thronged and windows and balconies crowded, 
while decorations and mottoes of welcome were freely displayed. 
There was every manifestation of pleasure and goodwill on 
the part of the people and Their Royal Highnesses w^ere ex¬ 
tremely gratified with the heartiness of the welcome afforded 
them. The drive was one long triumphal progress, which 
ended at Government House at about half past six o’clock. 

The main function of the afternoon was the Royal Progress 
through the city in the course of which Their Royal Highnesses 
opened the new street which has l>een constructed by the Im¬ 
provement Trust, visited the people’s fair and drove throngh 
the parts of the native town which was not visited in the first 
drive to Government House. The cortege set out from 
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bar Point at four o’clock. It -was a truly Boyal prooesaicai, 
the van being led by the mounted band of the lOfch Huasars 

and an imposing escort formed of wjuadrons of this fine regiment 

and a battery of the Royal Horse Artillery with guns, of the 
33rd Queen’s Own light Cavalry from Poona, the Imperial 
Service Lancers from Kathiawar and smart little cadets from 
the Rajkumar College at Rajkot. The display of enthusiasm 
'^tbi'ough the drive was extraordinary, practically the whole 
population seemed to be in the streets keenly anxious to witness 
the Royal procession, and were intensely good-humoored 
and contented with their unwonted holiday. The first part 
of the progress concluded at Princess Street where the opening 
and ending of the oereinony was perfonned. 

In the evening a full State lev^e was held in the Secretariat. 
His Royal Highness, who was attended by a brilliant staff, 
wore the uniform of a Vice-Admiral of the British Navy, with 
ribbons of the Star of India. Fifteen hundred presentations 
were made and it was a late hour before all was over. The 
Princess of Wales held a purdah party at Government Hoime. 

As at present arrang^ the scheme for the illumination 
of the Royal Lakes on the occasion of the Royal visit to Rangoon 
will be a very gvat extension of the plans followed when Lorf 
Curzon came here four years ago. Not only will the Dallioosie 
Park and Royal Lakes be illuminated but also the whole of 
the royal route to the railway-station vid Victoria Park, Pagoda 
Road and Montgomery Street. The trustees of the Victoria 
Park, the Council of the Agri-Horticultural Society, the Railway 
Company, and the residents along the route will co-operate 
with the Municipality. The Burma Railways Company have 
decided to run free local trains between Insein and Rangoon 
on each day of* the stay of the Prince of Wales in Rangoon. 
To avoid overcrowding arrangements will be made to run 
extra trains when necessary. 

It has been left to Bombay to represent to the Pnnoe 
and Princes-s of Wales the sense of elation and exp^tooy 
with which India welcomes her Boyal guests. The brilliancy 
of the reception accorded to the Royal party ims in keep¬ 
ing with the richness and variety of the Indian Empire, 
and the Prince must have already had brought home to him 
a knowledge both of the wonderful natural and physical acti¬ 
vities of the country, and of the loyalty and devotation of 
the country-people. Indeed, the graceful and felioitous^ reply 
he made to the address of welcome from the Corporation of 
Bombay indicates a complete apprehension of the facte that 
India would most wish him to grasp, The pride that is felt 
in the beauty of Bomliay is something more than local She 
has become the gateway of India, and nothing more effectively 
indicative of the picturesque and fascinating peninsula that 
lies beyond can be imagined. But even more welcome than 
the tribute he paid to the quaUties of Bombay wiU be the kindly 
words which the Prince has addressed to the people of India: 
“ T have inherited from my father and from our late beloved 
soverciign, your first Queen Empre&s, a lovo for India_ and for 
the Indian. From my youth up I have associated the name 
of India writh qualities of kindness, loyalty, courtesy, and bravery, 
and I doubt not that those early ideas will be confirmed and 
strengthened by the experiences which await me m the next 
few months." No finer means could the Prince haw selec^ 
of winning the love and reverence of the people than by picking 
out for praise those very qualities of theirs of which t ley aro 
most proud. Tlie response which his words will certainly 
awake will enable him to carry_hotne with him a still warmer 
sympathy and affection for tnis country. ^ , 

• ■ rnrlmn Daily JVchw.—A ll the newspaiiers emphamze tne 
Imi^rial significance of the visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to India. 

Tifnes remarks that they represent the 


i authority of the British Empire and remind the people that 
great Vioearoys and renowned Generals come and go, but the 
' Government of India remains, and that mistakes, if made,, 
are not irrevocable. 

. j The following interchange of messages has taken place 
i between the lientenant-Governor and the Royal party:— 

! BVom .Lieutenant-Governor, 

I To Sir Walter Lawrence. 

! Dated 9th November 1905 

I '■ 

j “I desire on behalf of the people of this province respect- 
i fully to offer to Their Royal Highnesses a loyal and cordial 
j welcome to India.” 

1 Prom—Sir Walter LawreneOj 

j To—Lieutenant Governor, Bengal 

! Dated 10th November 1905. 

‘‘ I am desired by the Prince and Princess of Wales to thank 
you for the oordial message of welcome sent on behalf of the 
i people of Bengal” 

The drive of the Prinoe and Princess of Wales through 
I the City to the Government House was marked by extraordinary 
demonstrations. A great popular welcome was given to Their 
! Royal Highnesses by the enormous crowds, made up of every 
race, caste, and creed in the picturesque and briiHant costumes 
of the East. The Royal procession was itself a gorgeous and 
; stately cavalcade, which frequently produced outbursts of 
murmuring admiration. At points along the densely thronged 
route stands had been erected on which the spectators were 
! massed, and every building w^as- seamed by multitudes of en- 
1 thusiastic on-lookers. Most of the stands were, however,,, 
occupied by thousands of prettily dressed school children who. 
sang “ God Bless the Prince of Wales ” as the procession passed. 
The children wore silver souvenir medals and carried smaU 
i paper flags which were set waving when the Royal carnage 

I The arrangements had been advanced a little e.Mlier ;^an 
at first intended in order to enable the drive through The City 
to be completed in daylight, and the change was greatly appre- 

in honour of the occasion the Jain community have decided 
to abandon for all time the singing of lewd songs by their women 
on certain ceremonial oecasioos. The tre^ along the route 

■ were laden with human beings, and at Kalbadevi Road a breneh 
! broke, and at least ten people fell into the ro^. A closed 

■ carnage stood under the tree and broke the fall of some of 
the people, and promptness and presence of mmd averted 
any impede of horses by the falling of the branch among 

; the carriages. . , , /n * 

Their Royal Highnesses were received at Government 
House by I.,ord Lamington, who had taken a shorter route 
i home, and by Lady Amptliill ^ 

I L^t night the warships in harbour and many of the buildmgs 
were brilliantly illuminated, though the great publio illumina- 
i tions will not take place until the night of the departure of 
! tiie Prince and Princess from Bombay. The illumination: 

I of the flagship of the East Indian squadron was especially 
effective, the white lights being relieved by the Admiral’s 
flae at the mast bead, picked out in white and red. 

This morning the Prince of Wales received ceremonial' 
viaite from the Bombay Chiefs at Gof'cmment House, Malabar 
Point. The first salute announcing the arrival of the first 
of the feiidatorias began at 10-30 (local time), and the reception 
of the nine Chifife in snccessioH continued up to close upon 
one o’clock. The main ©utranoe to Government House was 
carpeted with scarlet cloths and scarlet-clothed Chobiters 
and Iv-ancers lined the steps. At t^e head of the steps, Miv 




8. W. Edgerley, the Political Secretary to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, waited to receive the first ot‘ the Chiefs and conduct 
them to the Durbar Room and the Prince. The earliest to 
arrive was His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, who vtw 
accompanied by the Politioal Agent, Lieutenant-Oolonel Ferris, 
and was attended by a number of nobles and officials of the 
■Southern Maratha State. After his departure, His Highness 
the Rao of Cutch arrived, a striking figure, accompanied by 
his sons, his brother and other notables, and by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Abud. Thereafter followed six of the most important 
Kathiawar Chiefs, who were individually conducted to the 
Durbar held by Lieutenent-Colonel Kennedy, the Agent, 
to the Governor in Kathiawar. Each of the Chiefs was also 
attended on arrival by a Political Ofiicer as well as his leading 
Durbaris. The premier Chief of Kathiawar, His Highness, 
the Nawab of Jnnagadh, preceded the others, and arrived in 
a carriage covered with a scarlet umbrella richly embroidered 
in gold. He was accompanied to Government House by 
Mr. P. S. P. Fitzgerald. His Highness the Jam Saheb of 
Navanagar, who followed, was attended by Lieutenant'Colonel 
Hyde-Cates. His Highness the Thakor Saheb of Bhavnagar 
was accompanied by Major Merewether. His Highness the Raj 
Saheb of Dhranga^ra had Lieutenant-Colonel Davies in at¬ 
tendance. His Highness the Raja of Rajpipla was accom¬ 
panied by Mr. P. J. Mead. His Highness the Nawab of 
Cambay was attended by Mr. Westropp. His Highness the 
Rana of Porbandar was accompanied by Captein Pottinger 
and His Highness the Thakor, Saheb of the admirably ad¬ 
ministered State of Qondal was attended by Captain Beale. 
The reception of the Chiefs was a stately ceremonial and 
the environs of Government House were all the morning 
brilliant with the passing of gorgeous cavalcades. 

This afternoon the Mnce and Princess of Wales drove 
in State through the native city and opened the new thorough¬ 
fare which connects Queen’s Road with Caruao Bridge and 
is the first of the important street schemes undertakefl by the 
City Improvement Trust, and designed to open up and improve 
congested and insanitary areas. Leaving Government House 
about 4-16 the Royal procession passed along WaUieshwar 
Road, French Road and by French Bridge and Girgaum Road 
to the. scene of the chief ceremony of the afternoon. Enormous 
crowds lined the route and at certain points the cortege halted 
to pemlit bouquets to be presented to Them Royal Highness 
by the representatives of the Hindu, Muhammedan and Parsi 
communities. A brief ceremonial by the Parsis took place 
at the Wadia Fire Temple, where the High Priest invoked 
blessings upon the Royal pair A vast gathering awaited 
the arrival of Their Royal Highnesses at the junction of the 
new thoroughfare and along its sides. The Royal procession 
was preceded by the arrivaJ»of the Governor, accompanied 
by L^y Ampthill. A few minutes later, the head of the Royal 
escort came into sight and turned into Princess Street, amid 
cheers. The escort of the Hussars Gunners, Lancers and 
Squadrons of other Cavalry Regiments made an impressively 
fine display. Owing to the length of the advanced guard, 
it was some time before the Royal carriage appeared on the 
scene. Its a,rrival was heralded by loud bursts of cheering, 
and the multitude gave a great shout of welcome as the carriage 
halted at the spot assigned for the ceremony. The Prince 
and Princess were accompanied by Sir Walter Lawrence. His 
Royal Highness wore morning dress, his frock coat being grey 
and his grey topie having a golden puggree. The Princess 
of Wales wore a light blue summer gown trimmed with pink 
rcraes and her white hat had a pink plume. When the carriage 
halted, the Governor and the Sheriff advanced. Lord Lamin'g- 
ton introduced the Sheriff and next intorduced Mr. G. Owen 
Dunne, the Chairman of the Improvement Trust. The members 


of the Trust then advanced in a body and were mdividuaUy 
presented by the Chaunnan. 

Mr. Dunne, th^n addressing Their Royal Highnesses, said 
In the name of the City Improvement Trust, and the Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation, I beg that Your Royal Highness vrill be 
graciously pleased to grant special permission that this atroefc 
be called <»Prince83 Street, in commemoration Of this visit of 
Your Royal Highnesses to the City of Bombay, and as a per- 
manent memorial of the first Princess of Wales to set foot 
in India, and I beg that Your Royal Highnesses will honour 
us by unveiling the name of the street. 

Small vellum bound brochures containing particuIoTs of 
the Improvement Scheme were then presented to Iheir Royal 

Highnesses. , j 

In briefly replying, the Prince of Wale® said that he and 
the Princess vrere very pleased to be able to associate themselves 
with a work of the kind undertaken by the Improvement Trust. 
He referred to Lord Sandhurst as having initiateci the Trust 
and expressed a wish that a copy of the brochure might be sent 

: to him. . . , i 

! The Chairman informed His Royal Highness, in reply, that 
! a copy of the book was being sent to Lord Sandhurst by the 
I outgoing mail. 

I The Princess was then requested to unveil the name of the 
street. Her Royal Highness toache<l a string at the side of 
the carriage and the folds of a crimson curtain fell away from 
a specially prepared stone disclosing the name ' ‘ Princess Sttwt 
in bold white lettering, at sight of which the crowd broke into 
loud cheers. Bouquets were then presented and cheers were 
again raised a'l the procession prepared to move on. Ihe 
ceremony was of the briefest, and though the few lemarks 
that were made were carried on in conversational tones, the 
simplicity of the ceremonial in such stately surroundings made 
the scene the more impressive. ^ 

Moving rapidly away the cortege drove to the People s 
fair, passing through without halting, the fail' being in this 
manner opened. There was already a large gathering in the 
fait awaiting the Royal arrival, and a chorus of Paraee and 
European girls at the entrance and exit sang ‘‘God blesstha 
Prince oif Wales ” and the National Anthem as the procession 
passed through. Driving onward Their Royal Highnesses 
took a long route through the bazars receiving enthusiastic 
greetings and showers of flowers as they proceeded to Govern¬ 
ment House. 

To-night a banquet followed by a lev6e is being held at the 
Secretariat, and while the Prince of Wales holds the lev^, 
the Princess holds a Purdah party at Government House. 

The Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga has received the 
following telegrams in reply to messages of welcome forwarded ^ 
to Their Royal Highnesses by the Maharaja:— 

I am desired by the Prince and Princess of Wales to thank 
you for your kind message of welcome. The Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales desire me to express their thanks for the loyal 
greetings sent by you as President of the Behar Ltand-holders 
Association. The Prince and Princess of Wales desire me to 
express their thanks for the loyal greetings sent by you as 
President of the Bharata Dharma Mahamandal. 

The following telegrams passed between the British Indian 
Association and Sir Walter Lawrence :— From the Honorary 
Secretary, British Indian Association, to Sir Walter Lawrence, 
Chief of the Staff of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
Bombay “ The British Indian Association respectfully crave 
leave to offer a most cordial and enthusiastic welcome to Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales on Hieir 
aarrival at these Indian shores, and to express their warmest 
and most earnest hope that the loyal and united efforts of the 
oeoole to make the Royal visit to their ancient and historic 








t. land ohe of pleasanf memories maybe cro-vraed with success.” 

From Sir Walter Lawrence, Jlombay, 10th November, 
1905, to Maharaj Kumar Tagore, Honorary Secretary, British 
Indian Association,* Calcutta:— 

“I am desired by^he Prince and Princess of Wales to thank 
the British Indian Association for their hearty message of 
welcome.” 

Jtidian- Daily Telegraph. —By a happy coincidence the 
auspicious occasion of the landing in India of Their Boyal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales synchronises with the 
anniversary of His Majesty the King-Emperor’s birth. The 
splendour of the setting in which to-day’s lustoric events take 
place receives thereby an added touch of brilliance. Never has 
BiJmbay more radiantly demonstrated her title of “ the beauti¬ 
ful.” Never has she looked more truly the Queen of Indian 
Cities, than she now appears, decked to greet the Imperial Pair 
whom she welcomes to the shores of India, glorious beneath the 
brightness of a sun which heightens all her charms, 

This ‘ ‘Gem of Empire set in a sapphire sea’ ’ is wreathed and 
dressed in a rainbow of coloim that splendidly becomes her mag¬ 
nificent beauty. The Apollo Bunder, where the Royal visitors 
first touch In^an soil, and where the ceremonial reception takes 
place, is at once the crown and the triumph of the city’s decora¬ 
tion. 

It was s scene of great brilliance that was here disclosed in 
the pearl-grey dawn this morning; as the sun rose over the har¬ 
bour, and as the hours passed and the sun rose higher the scene 
grew in splendour, in life, in colour and movement. The great 
akamiana at the head of the Bunder was a vivid composition in 
red and white, terminated on the landward side by a cool looking 
oriental gateway in cream and gold. The brightest of flags and 
banners floated above the ahamiana, a mass of crimson and orange 
and emerald and blue commingled in a striking yet harmonious 
effect, and the Star of India, oft repeated, glistened upon the 
red and white of the ground work. From this centre of colour 
the gleaming gateway, whose cupolas reflected the morning light, 
led to an amphitheatre and to a data splendid in cloth of scarlet; 
the daU and the amphitheatre again being brilliant with the gay¬ 
est of streamers and flaunting baimers. A touch of green in the 
grass of the amphitheatre,—an oasis in the midst of roads and* 
jmvements—and a fringe of trees, heightened the effect of the 
brilliant hunting. Stretching along both sides of the broad 
Bunder Road, and extending in a graceful chain around the pier¬ 
head were lines of bright Venetian masts, their javelin heads 
gilded, and each cai^ng a banner of the brightest hue. Tro¬ 
phies of fl^s and glittering shields hung midway on the poles. 
Lines ^ vivid bunting connected the masts, and the details of 
the striking picture were completed by the decorations of the fine 
buildings which adorn this, the actual gateway of India. The 
dominant notes of the colour scheme were the Imperial red, 
white and blue, and in contrast with the-greenery of foliage 
there can be no prettier decorative effects. 

The sun caught the brighter tones of saffron and emerald 
banners and oriflammes ranged high along the line of vision, and 
struck upon the warm red of streamers that flamed across the road 
throwing into relief words of welcome and fervent aspirations 
emblazoned upon the crimson cloth. The lines of colour, flut¬ 
tering and flanking as stirred by the breeze ran off into a glitter¬ 
ing perspective, and one knew that they wore carried and radiat¬ 
ing for throughout the city. Seaward the scene, if less vividly 
brilliant, was no less beautiful and impressive; the harbour, one 
of the loveliest in the world, never looked more entrancing.' The 
morning breeze stirred the water into sparkling wavelets, arid 
the sun made luminous paths of blue-ting^ islands and the hazy 
hiHs of the mainland. In the foreground were ranged the war¬ 
ships; the Hyacintht the flagship of the East Indies Station, the 
Perseus the Portuguese cruiser St. GfeSric? which.arrived yester- 


’ day from Lorenzo Marquez, the Indian Marine ships Dufferin 
and Dalhenme, the Topedo boats and other smaller craft, A 
minute or so before eight o’clock a signal appeared at the mast 
head of the flagship, and at eight o’clock precisely a scoi’e of 
vessels, large and small, simultaneously drtisWl in honour of the 
King-Emperor’s birthday. Rainbows of bunting sprang sudden¬ 
ly into view as at the word of a magician, and it was then seen 
that the ships were ranged in a wide semi-circle of the Bunder 
Head. 

At the Bunder steps a white painted barge was moored to faci¬ 
litate the landing of Their Royal Highneases, The crowds were 
early astir, the throng of brightly-dressed folk increasing every 
hour. The Remrum and her e-scort were sighted off the Port as 
early as five o’clock, and a wireless message to the flagship inti- 
mat^ that the Renown would anchor at the harbour at eleven, 
an hoxn earlier than previously anticipated. The squadron then 
moved off to cruise about until the time for entering the harbour. 
At about twenty-five minutes to eleven the form of a warship 
loomed up on the southward horizon, and three guns fired from 
the saluting battery directly afterwards armounced that the 
Renown had been signalled from the lighthouse, and was pre¬ 
paring to enter the Poit. The crowds were quickened into lively 
interest by the first gun, and a few moments later the four ships 
were sighted majestically steaming up. They moved almost 
abreast, but as they approached the anchorage the Terrible 
and Proserpine took the lead. A puff of smoke from the Hya~ 
cinth heralded a salute of thirty-one guns from the flagship, and 
at the second gun the salute was echoed by the other warships at 
anchor. As the Royal squadron approached the Hyacinih the 
Proserpine and TerrMe steamed ahead to their allotted positions, 
and the Renoum slowly steamed to a position abreast of the 
flagship, where she dropped anchor at about twenty-five 
minute} past eleven. The spectacle, as the squadron came 
to anchor, was impressively fine. The squadron all flew the 
white ensign, and the Rertmon also floated the Royal standard. 
The flagship, the Perseus and the ships of the Royal Indian 
Marine had been manned, and guards paraded as . the Royal 
squadron approached, and as the TerriUst the Proserpine and the 
Fox came to an anchor the ships of theescort were simultaneously 
dressed in bunting. 

Tim disembarkation, landing and reception of Their Royal 
Highnesses at the Apollo Bunder provided a series of wonderful 
and stirring scenes in which dazzling episodes succeeded 
each other in rising tones of brilliance. The culmina¬ 
tion was reached in the spectacle in the crowded amphi¬ 
theatre. At noon when a salute was fired in honour of the King 
Emperor’s Birthday the space in the Bunder began to be cleared 
of the crowd which witnessed the arrival of the Royal squadron. 

A little more than on hour later the music of bands announced 
that the troops were lining the routes of the Viceregal and Royal 
processions. By two o’clock the Chiefs and notables wore be¬ 
ginning to arrive in the shamiana, and the amphitheatre was 
gradually fiUiug. The sun was very hot, and the people in the 
open space and along the routes through the city hod a warm 
period of waiting. The guard of honour of the Royal Scots 
arrived and took up a position in the shamiana, and the Chiefs 
and high offioials succeed each other, each adding to the mass of 
gorgeous colour filling the cool deptlis of the great tent. 

By three o’clock there was a rattle of approaching artillery, 
and the head of the Viceregal procession swung into sight 
in the Bunder Road. The Viceroy'*s escort, headed by the 
artillery, came up at a smart pace, passing under the decorative 
gateway and around the amphitheatre in a splendid cavalcade. 
^ the Viceroy’s carnage reached the gate the guard-of-honour 
saluted, the tattered colours of the Boyal Scots fluttered out, 
and the band played “God save the King.” After a brief delay 
the Viceroy and Lady Curzon. passed along the fmth of crimson 








cloth to the Bunder steps, where members of the Staff had al¬ 
ready taken up positions. His Excellency w'ore a Political uni¬ 
form with the Insignia of the Star of India. He looked well, 
but was still suffering from the cough which was noticeably troubl¬ 
ing him since his arrival in Bombay. Lady Curzon ap^ared 
charming in a’liandsome gown of dove-coloured embroidered ^ 
silk with a hat and sunshade completely in harmony. Their | 
ExceUeneies boarded the Indian Marine launch Bee, and as she 
prepared to move off towards the Renown the saluting battery 
on the middle ground began a Royal satute, which was echoed , 
by the Hyacinth, the other ships of the East India Squadron, and j 
the Portuguese ship St. Gabriel. As the Viceregal launch 
set out on her journey to tire Renmm, the ships were manned, 
the guards paraded and saluted as the launch drew near. 

Fifteen minutes after fhe departure of the Viceroy the 
Governor of Bombay arrived and, accompanied by the Bishop, 
the Chief Justice, and members of Government, embarked on the 
launch Onida under a salute from the middle ground battery. 
Tliese arrangements were carried out punctually and with the 
precision of clock work. Then ensued a brief period of waiting 
while the Viceroy was being received on the Renmm and the 
Governor of Bombay and the officials with him were being pre¬ 
sented to Their Royal Highnesses. The interval was relievecl by 
the arrival and landing of members of the Royal suite, who on 
ascending the steps were introduced to General Sir Archibald 
Hunter and others waiting at the Bunder head. At 3-35 Lord 
Lamington and those accompanying him retmued to the shore, -■ 
and took up positions to receive Their Royal Highnes.sea at the 
the head of the steps. 

Precisely at four o’clock the first gun of a salute from the 
Hyacinth announced to the eagerly waiting crowds that the 
Prince and Princess were coming off from the Renmm. The 
salute was taken up by the other ships, and from the fog of dense 
smoke enveloping the Renown and the Hyacinth two launches 
were seen to emerge. For a moment there was a doubt as to the 
Royal barge; then one, a big scarlet launch, forged ahead towards 
the north of the harbour. The other smaller one came 
straight on towards the Bunder. This, the Royal barge, was 
painted a bright green and floated the Royal Standard and the , 
White Ensign. The sound of cheering came over the waters as 
Royal boat passed each of the vessels at anchor. 

As she headed on gallantly for the landing place it was seen 
that she was accompanied by a couple of pinnaces as escort. 
Meanwhile a guard-of-honour, consisting of oflicers of the various 
regiments now in Bombay and of Members of the Viceroy’s and 
Governor’s Staffs, had taken up position on the Bunder steps. 
Conspicuous among these also was His Highness the Maharaja 
of Idar, Sir Pertab Singh, in the uniform of the Imperial Cadet 
Corps, of which he is Commandant- The Prince and Princess 
were accompanied in the Royal launch by the Viceroy and Lady 
Curzon, and as His Royal Highness stepped ashore the battery 
on the Bunder began a Royal salute, which was repeated by the 
warships. While the guns roared out their welcome, the Prince 
and the Viceroy and Her Royal Highness and Lady Curzon cross¬ 
ed the gangway on the landing barge to the steps, where the 
Maharaja of Idar instantly laid hie sword at the feet of the Prince, 
^d next to the feet of the Princess as she stepped on land, 
j^s graceful symbolic action was aooomapnied by a profoimd 
obcisatico. Xho officers her© gatlicrod were pr686iito(i to Th6ir 
Royal Highnesses, this ceremony affording ample time for excel- 
lent views of the Royal landing to be taken by numbers of pho- 
tographera installed at the Bunder head. Both Their Royal 
^hnesses appem-ed to be in excellent health. The Prince of 
Wales wore the white tiopical uniform of an Admiral with the 
Insigma of the Star ^ of India. Her Royal Higluiess, looking 
r^iont, was dressed in white relieved by pale blue trimming and 

a blue plume in her white toque. 


Ascending tlie steps Their Royal Highnesses were received 
by the Governor, the Naval Commander-in-Chief, the Bishop 
of Bombay, the Members of Cmmcil, and the Lieutenant-General 
Commanding. Introductions began immediately, Lord Laming¬ 
ton presenting those in the shamiana to His Royal Highness. 
Beginning with the Consular body, the first of the repre¬ 
sentatives of foreign nations to be presented was the Consul 
for Germany, who is the doyen of the Consular representatives 
in Bombay. Thereafter the presentations continued throiighoat 
%\w> shatniarui, the prominent personages, officials, Chiefs and Sar- 
dars being introduced in turn. Their Royal Highnesses were 
clearly impressed by the brilliance of the gathering which here 
greet^ them. The introductions concluded, the Prince of 
Wales attended by Sir Archibald Hunter, Commanding the 
Western Command, and the General Officer Commanding the 
Bombay Brigade, inspected the guard-of-honour. The officers 
who had lin^ the landing steps, meanwhile lined the pathway 
leading from the shamiana to the amphitheatre, and when the 
Royal party oame out and ascended the dais it w'^as a magnificent 
sight that met their eyes. The amphitheatre was crowded with 
a huge throng, and the lofty buildings which closed in the scene 
were packed with great numbers of people. The .brilliant decora¬ 
tions were completed by the bright uniforms of the Viceroy and 
Governor’s Bodyguards, and of the Cadets of the Rajkumar Col¬ 
lege in brilliant blue turbans and darker hued tunics, who fringed 
the crowded space, Ihe brilliant company from the shamiana 
filled up the da*s in the rear of the Royal party. The Prince and 
the Viceroy stood in the centre of the dais with tlie Princess on 
the right of His Royal Highnmss, Lord Lamington on the right of 
the ftincess, and Lady Curzon on the Viceroy’s left. The mem¬ 
bers of the Bombay Corporation waited immediatdy in front of 
the dais. 

When Their Royal Highnesses had taken their stand on the 
dais a great cheer of welcome went up from the multitude. The 
I^resident of the Corporation, Sir Pheroze Shaw Mehta, the Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner, Mr. Shepherd, and the Sheriff of Bombay 
approached the dais in company, and the President was presented 
to His Royal Highness by the Viceroy. Sir P. M. Mehta then 
^ proceeded to read the Corporation’s address of welcome to the 
Royal visitors. It was an eloquently composed address, and it 
was most effectively and impressively delivered by the Corpora¬ 
tion’s distinguished spokesman. Ite allusions to the King- 
Emperor and to Their Royal Highnesses were frequently cheered, 
the whole address being clearly heard by the vast assemblage. 

At its close His Highness presented a copy of his speech to 
the Municipal President, and heartily shook hands with him. 
Bouquets and garlands were then presented to Their Royal High¬ 
nesses by Sir Pheroze Shah, and the striking ceremony was con¬ 
cluded. 

Escorted by the Viceroy, Lady Curzon, and Lord Lamington 
and the Royal suite, the Wince and Princess proceeded to their 
carriage and, attended by gorgeously appareled attendants 
bearing gold-leaf fan*, began their drive through the crowded, 
enthusiastic, and gaily decorated city to Government House. 
The Viceroy, Lady Curzon, and the Governor of Bombay, after 
the departure of the Royal carriage, retraced their path aoi-osa 
the amphitheatre and foxmd their carnage at the other aide. 

11th Novbmbkb 1905, 

Indian Daily Tdegraph.—TUhe Royal visit to Hyderabad 
in February next lends peculiar interest to the artido by Lieut¬ 
enant-Colonel Sir David Barr, K C.S.I., in the October number 
of the Asiatic Quarterly Review entitled “Hyderabad Past 
and Present.” The principal incident in the cjarly history 
of the premier Native State of India is the gallant defence of 
the port of Golconda during its siege by the Emperor Aurung- 
zeb in 1687 on the part of Abul Hasson, the last of the Kings 
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of;,Golconda, of the Qut’b Shadi dynasty. After a stubborn : 
resistance lajii ting eight months Goleonda fell into tiie bands 
of the Moghul Emperor, and Abul Haasan, who surrendered 
himself to Aurungzeb, was sent as a State prisoner to Daulata- ; 
bad, where he was treated with honour until his death. The 
spoils of Goleonda were estimated at nearly £80,000,000 in 
gold and silver, besides large (Quantities of jewels and plate. 
Goleonda, Sir David Barr is careful to remind us, is not the 
place where the far-famed diamonds are found, the diamond 
£elds being in the deltas of the rivers Kistna and Tunga- 
budra, some l.oO mihss distant from the fort of Goleonda, ; 
The State gradually lost its old name of Goleonda, and long 
before the Moghul conquest it was kno^vn as Hyderabad, 
Kamnid-din, the founder of the ruling family of the Nizams 
of Hyderabad, was appointed Subedar of the Deccan by the ; 
Emperor of Delhi in 1713 with the title of Nizam-ul Mu^. He, i 
however, threw off hie allegiance to the Mogul Empii^, and 
established himself an independent ruler. Tiie opening of 
British relations with Hyderabad (jeeurred in 17.'>9, when Sala- 
bat Jung concluded a treaty with the English, as he did not 
feel himself strong enough to risk a battle without the aid of 
his French auxiliaries who had been recalled by Count I^ally. , 
With the defeai, of the French in 175^, all hopes of the ascen- ; 
dancy of French rule in the Deccan were extinguished. Sir , 
David Barr refers to the romantic marriage of Major James 
Kirkpatrick, British Resident at Hyderabad, with a daughter 
of one of tho nobles of the Nizam’s Court and says that it was 
to Kirkpatrick’s influence with the Nizain that we must as¬ 
cribe the success of the treaties concluded with Hyderabad ! 
during the years 1798-1804. One of these treaties provided 
that a British force should take the place of the French contin- ■ 
gent, and that the latter should be disbanded and its officers 
arrested. At the crucial moment the Nizam wavered, and 
it was Kirkpatrick himself who ordered the advance of the | 
British sepoys. The French officers were arrested and sent 
back to France. Many descendants of the French are still to be 
found in Hyderabad. The beautiful building which is still occu- j 
pied as the Residency at Hyderabad was planned and designed i 
by Major Kirkpatrick. ^ 

Sir David Barr gives us more than a passing glimpse into *■ 
the Hyderabad of to-day. Its system of administration ^com¬ 
pares favourably with that of other Native States. The Nizam 
has the final authority in all matters of administration, and 
subordinate to His Highness is a Cabinet Council of nobles, . 
each member holding one of the departmental portfolios, A 
great change for the better has come over the finances of the 
State since the appointment of Mr. Casson Walker, of the 
Punjab Commission, as the Nizam’s financial adviser, Hyder¬ 
abad suffered more than any other State in Inffia by the deci¬ 
sion of the Government of India closing their mints to the 
coinage of silver. Its old currency was the Halli Sicca rnjpee, 
the fluctuations in the value of which have been most dis^ , 
trous to trade. A new mint has now been established with 
corapliste machinery, and is turning out daily two lakhs o 
new and well-design^ rupees and one lakh of copper money, . 
and the State looks forward with confidence to the maintenance j 
of a stable rate of exchange between the HaUi Sicca and the ^ 

British Government rupee, . i 

The city of Hyderabad is one of the handsomest m inma. - 
It contains some very fine buildings, but its princii»l lea ure j 
is the scenery. The city is surrounded by hills which are c - , 
ered with vegetation and studded with large fiat top^c . 

of stone of fantastic shape, Hyderabad aiid its suburte av 
a population of 460,000. It was considered dangerous some j 
yeais ago for Europeans to pass through the city vu^out an ^ 
escort, and even now it is necessary for visitors to obtmn per- , 
mission before entering its limits. Sir David Barr is nig in j 


his praise of the police arrangements in Hyderabad, and vouches 
for the fact that during a five years’ residence he had not 
heard of a single case of violence or riot. A great improve¬ 
ment has also taken place in the internal administration of 
Hyderabad since 1901, when the Nizam, tired of a succession 

of clover but sometimes unscrupulous ministei-s, dcscided that 

the minister was no longer to be independent, but was to be 
the Nizam’s executive officer, acting in subordination to His 
Highness, and referring for orders all matters of importance 
and all cases in which ambiguity or controversy was involved 
during discussions in Council. Since the appointment of the 
Peshkar Maharaja Kishen Pershad as the Nizam’s Mitiister 
a complete change has been effected. It has become evident 
to all concerned that the Nizam is by far the shrewdest and 
most capable man in the State, and that he was determined to 
exei'cise the functions of a ruler not in name alone but in very 
deed. The results under the new regime have been most happy. 
The intriguer is now almost unknown in Hyderabad, and in¬ 
terference with the administration has been relegated to the 
trivial forms of jealousy, dislike, and backbiting. The Nizain 
is at last master of the situation, and is recognised as such, not 
only by his minister and officials, but by the subjects of the 
State. 

Jam-i-Ja»na/ied.-—“The words of your address, eloquent as 
they are, will not, however, convey to our fellow subjects in 
other parts of the Empire what we see here to-day. Nor do 
they render full justice to the efforts and good-will of the 
citizens of this great wpstem port of India, which culminate in 
this splendid ceremony. . .In thus following the footeteps of 
my father, we are but carrying out the traditions established by 
him, and one which, I trust will he repeated as generation 
succeeds generation, I hope, and, indeed, I am confident, 
that the same loving interest in this gi-eat Continent which 
was inspired in my father’s heart by bis visit to India, and 
which has never abafiKl, will equally come te us, H., ^ 

travel through the various countries which make up thw great 
Empire, the Princess and I can win the sympathy and good¬ 
will of the people of India, we shall secure a px’ccious result 
from the voyage which we have been privileged to undertake 
,, .1 have inherited from my father and from our late beloved 
Sovereign, your first Queen-Empress, a Ioto for India and, for 
Indians. Prom my youth I have associated the name of India 
with qualities of kindness, loyalty, courtesy, and hravexy, and 
I doubt not that these early ideas will be confomed and strength¬ 
ened bv the experiences which await me in the next few months 

Wc both hope to carry home with us, not only a warm 
s^pathy and affection for the people of India, but an incre^ed 
and abiding interest in (India’s wants and problems, and an 
acquaintance with the various classes, official and non-official, 
BnTash and Indian, which, under God’s providence, aro labour- 
ing to one end—the well-being of India and the happiness of 

her people.’’ , a 

Wor<fo such as these can never fail to go deep to the hearts 

of any people; and the Indians, ever so keenly responsible 
to Bcntimehts of sympathy and good-will, will not surely fm! 
to keep them engraven on their memories for all time. This 
whole speech of their future King will ever be one of their most 
cherished possessions, and the few passages we have quoted 
above, as well as others, will be read and re-read as a source of 
hope and inspiration as much by men who toil in the humbler 
paths of life as by those who are called by providence to higher 
destinies. They will read in these words much more than an 
assurance of their being the objects of unabated care 
terest on the part of their Sovereign and his Family. They 
will find in them much more than a pledge of sustained 
sympathy, good-wiU, and protection from His Imperial Majesty 
and each stfccessive generation of his heirs. They will trace in 




them a keen and earnest desire*, on the part of their future King 
to appreciate their love and loyalty towards their Sovereign, 
which are deeper than all words and inexpressible by any out¬ 
ward manifestations of devotion and joy. They will discover 
in them abundant evidences of the fact of their unshaking fid¬ 
elity and allegiance to the British Raj being heartily recognised 
and acknowledged by their beloved Sovereign, his Heir, and 
the Royal Family of England. All this means an additional 
gain to India and her people. The words of gracious condes¬ 
cension which fell from His Royal Highness, day before yester¬ 
day, constitute a most imjiortant and valuable token of the 
sympathy and regaM entertained by India’s Sovereign and his 
Family towards her people. And they are no less a token of 
the confidence that is reposed by them in India’s attachment 
to the Throne of England and the person of its august occu¬ 
pant. India will, henceforth, have no reason to believe that 
she is not trusted as she should be by her sovereign lord. She 
will have little occasion to feel that the sentiments of unalter¬ 
able love and unfaltering devotion so long cherished by her 
for the King-Emperor and his Family have failed to bo suffi¬ 
ciently impressed, upon and acknowledged by them. 

The passages from the Prince’s very happy speech, which 
we have quoted above, resolve themselves into these 
sentiments and assurances:—“We appreciate the value and 
importance of India to the Throne and Empire of Britain. 
We recognize that you love us better and are more closely attached 
to us than your words and demonstrations of affection and 
loyalty, eloquent as they are, convey the idea of. That loving 
interest which was inspired in His Majesty’s heart by his visit 
to this country, thirty years ago, continues unabated, and we 
•participate in those feelings of regard and sympathy for India. 
We have inlierited from the late Qu^n-Empress and the present 
Sovereign a love for India and her peoples, and it will be inherited i 
by our children generation after generation. We are aw'are 
of the many good qualities of the Indians and we count upon 
our impressions of their many private and public virtues being 
strengthened by what we are to see during the coming few months. 
When w'e go away from here we shall carry our sympathy and 
affection for our great Dependency strengthened, and not only • 
that, bu t a better knowledge pf your wants and w'ishes and a more 
abiding interest in your welfare will accompany us.” What 
people, situated especially as the people of India are, can fail to 
be deeply touched or to feel as if they are greatly enriched by this 
generous message of assurance and hope ? Not only to the'pre- 
sent generation of the jjeople of India but to those to come 
will the sjjeech of His Royal Highness prove a source 
ot constant eneouragement and support. Confident that they 
are loved and trusted by their Sovereign, his heir, and his family 
as much as they love and trust them ; assured that the present 
visit has not only added to the warmth of sympathy and affection 
hitherto chemhed for the subject peoples, but has intensified 
^neir Royal Higlmesses’ interest in India’s wants and problems; 
they will certainly be able to look to the future with gi’eater 
hope and confidence than they have hitherto done. For those 
who want to know what substantial, tangible good would India 
eciire rom the present visit the words “we both hope to carry 
home wito us, not only a warm sympathy and affection for the 
people of India, but an increased ajid abiding interest in India’s 
wants and problems” should suffice. Here is a pledge and an 
^urance the value of wjiich at least we will never be disposed 
to under-rate, pie consciousness, in future years that His 
has an “abiding interest in India’s wants 

^ immense consolation 

to her sons, espwiallym those dark and perilous hours when they 
are seized by despair and the wretchedness and the misery of 
ag^ayated by political and natural calamities, seem too 
heavy for their feeble shoulders to sustain, 


Tjady^s Pictorial.-^ln view of the arrival of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Bombay, which by a curious and happy 
Coincidence takes place on Noveimber ffth, the birthday 
of the King, Mrs. Ella Mary Gordon sends me the fpUowing 
loyal tribute 

Their Royal HiaHisrESSEa the Prince and Pbinoibss of 
Wales visit to India. 

We followed, as you crossed the wave-tossed ocean. 
Leaving sad hearts and dearsest ones at home. 

The tempest braved, to far-off shores all golden, 

And dtetant scenes content for us to roam. 

The thoughts of all wwe with you on the journey, 

For Memory’s chains are woven on this earth, 

Though seas divide, you hear the nation’s greeting. 

And love stiff links the land that gave you birth. 

Your little ones are treasured by the nation 
At duty’s call you hastened to obey. 

But Heaven guards your dearest earthly treasures. 

And guardian angels watch by night and day. 

O’er sunny shores and India’s white-crowped mountains 
Britain is proud the nation s zeal is known, 

Their King and Queen by messages bequeathing, 

Gems that are sparkling from a glorious throne. 

Theirs a true crown whose jewels are not heavy, ’ 

Love lightens loads as stars the darkest land. 

No strength so fast as loyalty’s firm union. 

No power so strong as its sweet mystic band. 

Our Empire wide is with the white wavess tossing 
And with the vessel late upon its way, 

When sceptres shine the glory is far-reaching. 

And anthems swell to praise an honoured sway. 

Newcastle Daily Chronicle .—Almost exactly thirty years 
after the landing in India of his Royal father the present Prince 
of Wales has set his foot on Indian soil. And it was in every 
way appropriate that Bombay should be toe point of disem¬ 
barkation, for not only is the great western port India’s gateway 
on the sea, and the gateway as well through which a largo 
portion of Central Asia gains access to the outer world, but 
it is the city which came to the English throne-as a portion 
of the do wry of the Portuguese bride of Charles II. and thus 
formed the nucleus of our far-reaching domim'ons in the Mid¬ 
dle East. The visit of the present King Edward was an histori¬ 
cal event, the echoes of which stiff reverberate in Hindustan, 
and it has already been placed beyond all reasonable doubt 
that the visit of the prreent heir to the torone will be as memo¬ 
rable and have results as far-reaching. The scenes witnessed 
at Bombay when the Prince and Princess of Wales landed 
and passed through the city were such as might well give a 
new and more intense meaning to the common phrase “ a 
Royal progress. ” There was not and has not been in connection 
with the preparations for this great tour a single jarring note. 
But if in Intoa there has been no symptom of waning allegiance 
to the British dominion as personified by its Sovereign and 
his hek, and evidence only of a growing attachment, there 
have been in recent days unfortunate incidents in which public 
servants holding exalted positions in the British Raj have 
played a part. Wherefore the Royal visit can only bo regarded 
as opportime. 

We cannot tliink that the Indian population fails to discri¬ 
minate between local executive officers for toe time being of 
British rule in India and the essential elements of that rule 
at home-toe throne and toe British People. Still the Rbyal 
tour must have on all-important utility as a ipublic demon¬ 
stration to all of the continued concern of the Empire for the 
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b est interesta of the Indian peoples, aod of the abiding 
faith in India’s future which animates the race which holds 
over the Peninsula the mildest sway that conqueror ever 
exerted. India is the land of sectional interests and of views 
of life and duty which clash at many points, and the task of 
one who in the natural order of things will he Emperor of 
India is not an easy one. But the Prince of Wales had not been 
ashore for many moments before he gave the fullest assurance 
that he has risen to the occasion. By the very nature of things 
the British people had during the late reign few opportunities 
of gauging the character and qualifications for affairs of State 
of the then Duke of York. The succession of his Royal father 
has given him his chance, and the history of the past three 
or four years has made it clear that the Heir-Apparent has a 
genuine capacity for public affairs and a generous dower of 
the quality of tact. He has imagination, too; he is never con¬ 
tent with a mere recital of the obvious and the common¬ 
place and has, within the jealously guarded limits of the con¬ 
stitutional prince, shown that he has the power of detached 
thinking and of initiative. 

The tour which he made four years ago throughout the 
vast dominions beyond the seas was an event imique in the 
history of the'Empire. But eyen that historic pilgrimage 
was incomplete for the reason that the teeming Indian Pen¬ 
insula'was not included in the itinerary. This tour is, therefore, 
to be regarded both as a new project and as a completion of 
the great tour. The peoples of India are far from being indiffer¬ 
ent to the blessings of efficient and benevolent administration, 
and certain sections of them have indeed aspirations, more 
or less precisely defined, in the direction of popular government 
as it is understood in the West; but after all it is the personal 
influence of the ruler that makes its most direct appeal to 
them. And the Prince of Wales in his first speech at Bombay 
supplied the personal touch to which we know India in its 
length and breadth will respond. “I hope, and indeed am 
confident, ” he said, “that the same loving intercut in this 
great continent which was inspired in my father’s heart by 
his visit to India and which has never abat^, will equally come 
to us. If, as we travel through the various countries which 
make up this great Emipre, the Princess and I can win the 
sympathy and goodwill of the peoplts of^ India, we shall secure 
a precious result from the voyage which* we have been privi¬ 
leged to undertake. ’’ 'Ehis co^d not have been better said, 
and India would know how to respond. In days gone by 
English monarchs have known hardly anything of the distant 
parts of the Empire. The present King set the example by 
•doing Koiaethiug to come into touch with the far-off possessions 
of the Crown. But it has been left to his heir to go further 
afield, and to take such stock as may be taken in a hasty pil¬ 
grimage of the whole. This policy is in harmony with the 
new spirit of this country and of the Empire of which it is the 
heart; and the Indian tour is an important step in the promotion 
of that sentiment of unity and inter-dependence which is des¬ 
tined to carry us further in the direction of the true federation 
of the Empire than all the statutes that the lawgivers can 
devise. 

Nortium Whig .—The Prince and Princess of Wales are now 
engaged in completing their survey of the Empire over which 
in the course of nature they wdll one day-may it be far distant 
—hold sway as King-Emperor and Queen. India in one sens© 
is within the British Empire, in another it is an empire in itself— 
so vast that even although they have made it the object of a 
«j«cial journey, it will he impossible for the Prince and Princess 
within the time at their disposal to do more than skim the 
surface, as it were. But their stay in India, though far too 
short to enable them to see all that is worth seeing, wiU be long 
enough to convey to them a sense of its illimitable area, its 


hoary antiquity, the extraordinary variety of its problems, and 
j its magnificent possibilities. It will be long enough to 
' engender within them a profound realisation of the responsi- 
I bility that rests upon Great Britain in connection with the 
I mighty task which it ha.s undertaken, and of the prestige 
j which India lends to the British Crown. Out of this visit good 
j must come alike to the Royal travellers themselves, to the 
j people of India who are priviloged to see them and meet 
! them, and to the still larger body that will not see them, 
but will learn that they have deemed it worth their while 'to 
cross the seas in order to make acquaintance with the Indian 
Empire. For any British man or woman a visit to India is an 
education in itself; for him who will one day be its Emperor, 
and who looks out upon it with that knowledge, all that he 
sees and hears must have an impressiveness which those 
who have no such spur to the imagination can hardly 
realise. That which they are learning now will be of 
incalculable advantage to them in that future when they will 
stand towards India in a still closer relation than they do to¬ 
day. They have already made the grand tour of the British 
Colonies. They have been in Australia and in Canada. But 
throughout almost the whole of their former tour they were in 
contact with a civilisation not only European but British. 
Their experiences in Groat Britain were not essentially diff¬ 
erent from those to which they were accustomed in the home 
land. But India is very different. There besides each other 
exist two civilisations. As compared with the older the younger 
is but of yesterday. There they will meet not one race but 
many—many languages, many different forms of religious belief. 
India will be to them a new world. 

Salutary as it will be for the Prince and Princess to see India. 
for themselves, and to gain that insight in which those who 
visit India, be it for ever ^ short a time, are incomparably 
superior to those who have not, their going to India will have 
its result in making stronger the ties between India and Great 
Britain. To the Anglo-Saxon population of India their appear¬ 
ance among them will serve to bring home the fact that, although 
they now live under other skies, their vested interest in the 
British Empire is still as strong as ever. It will rejoice their 
hearts to feel that, although they .ore far from home, they have 
still their relations \vith those whom they have left as citizens 
of the same Empire and as subjects of the same King, But 
there are others to whom also the visit will be profitable—the 
Native Princes and the natives themselves, whose loyalty can¬ 
not fail to be intensified by the sight of the representatives of 
the great Power over the seas to which their allegiance has 
hitherto been tendered. Some of these have in remembrance 
the Indian visit thirty years ago of the present King, then 
Prince of Wales. That message did much to quicken the de¬ 
votion of the natives towards &is country. It brought vnithin 
the actual ken a member of the family to which they had done 
reverence from afar off. The great Queen had taken hold of 
their imaginations, but they had never seen her ; but now they 
saw her son, and for a people congenitally disposed to clothe 
the idea in outward form that was a great deal. A like efficacy 
will the present visit of the Prince -and Princess of Wales have. 
The account which we publish to-day of the reception by the 
Prince yesterday in Bombay of the Native Princes of the Presi¬ 
dency illustrates in the delight which it afforded the Chiefs the 
virtue which the presence in India of the Prince is bound to have 
in promoting a better understanding of British goodwill to¬ 
wards India. Nothing could exceed the heartiness of the re¬ 
ception that was accorded to the Pi’ince and Princess on their 
arrival. That was a fine speech in which on Monday the Prince 
acknowledged the address that had been presented to him by 
the Corporation on his arrival. Exceedingly felicitous were 
the references to the warm interest which he who is now the 
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King^Emperor takes in the welfare of hia’Indian subjeota. The 
Prince deolar-^ that in.going to India he waa bub following In 
the traditioha establish^ by his father, and we may be sure 
that his bearers'felt that nb worthier, example conld he have 
had. . . ^ 

^PaU M0 ffasefle.—The Prin6e and Princess of Wales must 
be, havin'g agreeable impre’ssielkB of the higher picfturesciue 
and- mord vivid colourin^bl life’ as it is lived “east of Suez.”' 
The Prince has .lost. Qb time , in offering a gracious reception 
to the native Boyaltfe, who attach such high value aiMi im¬ 
portance to the meeting with Hjs Royal Highness, while the Prin¬ 
cess of Walm has reserved for her a still more interesting, and' 
significant experience. She i« to receive in the Bombay Town 
Hall a welcome from the women of India, decorated with the 
curious symbolism which belongs to the .great distinctive 
religions of the country. The Parseea will break over Her Royal 
Highness an egg and a cocoanut, followed by a shower 'of rice; 
the Hindoo ladies will offer at lamp'and red powder; -and the 
Mahommedans will perform the pretty ceremony of garlanding 
their illustrious guest witli flowers, "nie interest of the .native 
women of India in an event of this nature, and the' oo-operktion 
of different creeds in paying it honour, are not the least worlhy 
symptoms of the genuineness of Indian loyalty. 

Bangpur OazeUe.—The programme of the Royal visit to Cal¬ 
cutta as settled up to date is a very full one. The first people the 
Royal visitors are to meet are the civil authorities of the city, who 
will read their address of welcome and make a presentation of the 
jewels that it hhs been decided to give to the Princess in the 
Throne-room at Government House; this will be on the 
29th December. On that evening there will be a lev^ at 
Government House. On the 30th' there will be a State 
visit to the races. On the 31st (Sunday) the Royal visitors 
will attend service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and then go up to 
Barradkpore. On Now Year’s Day there will be the Proclama¬ 
tion Parade, the State Banquet, and the Univeraity Convoca¬ 
tion, and probably a purdah party at Belvedere. On the 2nd 
January there will be a reception by the Pi'inces of Wales and 
the Native fSte on the Maidan. On the 3rd the town will be 
illuminated, and a garden party is also fixed for that evening. 
On the 4th the State Ball and Dinner. On the Sth the laying 
of the foundation-stone of the Victoria Memorial Hall and din¬ 
ner with Lord Kitchener. On the 6th the Royal tourists will 
•leave for Darjeelirtg. 

Satuidayt Eevim.-^By a happy or well-timed coincidencc- 
-the Prince and Princess of Wales arrived in India on the King’s 
birthday. Hence the welcome to India was made in circum¬ 
stances of double celebration. The Prince struck tlie right 
note in his first speech when he said he hoped and was confi¬ 
dent that the same happy results would be attended the 
present visit that attended his father’s thirty years since. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales are rounding off the mission 
of four years ago when they went to Australia, South Africa, 
and Canada. They ai-e, as the Prince said, carrying out the 
tradition established by the King—a tradition which he trusts 
will be repeated from 'generation to generation. 

It is well that the first city in India to receive the Prinoe 
and Princess should be Bombay, which writes on its arms, 
vrith whatever questionable accuracy, Vrbs prima in India 
and came first to the English as a Royal dowry. It has cer¬ 
tainly given the .Piince a royal welcome. Tlie splendour of 
the ceremonial has been enhanced by the presence of the Prin- 
*<sm and Chiefe of Western India who have assembled in all their 
magnificence to greet the Prince and whose pieturesque re¬ 
tinues make a show brilliant enough to revive the memories 
of the Coronation Durbar. Prom Bombay the Prinoe will 
move north to Rajputana, where he will find whatever still 
.1 emams unspoiled of ancient or medieval India a striking 


contrast with the highly moderaised city which has given him 
his first glimpse of, the countiy. ■ 

Spectator .—The Prince and Princess’ of Wales landed in 
Bombay on the King’s birthday, and met with a veiy cordial 
reception. Replying to .a Municipal ' Address, the Prince 
observed that he inherited both from, his father and Queen 
Victoria a love for India and Indians. From his youth he had 
8.saoeiated the name of India with qualities of kindness, loyalty, 
courtesy, and bravery, and thb only drawback attaching to 
Ms present journey..was that “ time wa^ too short to sc© every- 
, thing, and to tell everyone who has joined in greeting us how 
I h^rtily gfateful we are.” The reception gained lustre from 
^ the presenoe'of a remarkable gathering of the great Feudatory 
•Prinoef^ of the Indian' Ejnpire, including the Maharaja of 
Kohlapur'andT^any Cliiefs of thifi^nobelest Rajput lineage, 
StanddrfL—^i& Royal piogresf -y^terday from the Apollo 
Bunder to'-the* Governor’s hgusC Malabar Point gave the 
. Prince, and Princess a splendid view Of th'e magnificent public 
' buildings yrbich lend .distinction , Bombay. They saw, 
indeed, something of the natiye- city;you cannot drive 
, along ^Parel Roktjwithdut getting veiy clrfee- to a real India 
with which tlie Gothic -putlihes of the S^te |dall, the Sec¬ 
retariat, the High Cowiij* and Elpliini^tone (Dollege are strangely 
put of harmony. ' ■' , , “ 

But thLs" afternoon^ Thbir Royal Highn^ses were taken 
into the very-Htearf of the native city. Theyjfitiyc l>eei\through 
the Mahiatta quarter, along Olrgnium Rbad ;^xihgb tfie cloth 
market in Shaikh Memon-\itreet, where also is the Cariiedrtti 
Mosque (Jama Musjid Ihlongh the copper faazakr in front 
of Mombade^. tank, tins busiest, no^eet, and one of liiev most 
delightful streets, as Sir George Rirdwood has-said, in all Bom¬ 
bay ; and they have had a ckise view of the Marwari ^d 'fen- 
ian bazaars, where it is thought the greater part of the wealth 
of Bombay is accumulated. / . 

The Prince also opened a new street, to be known hence¬ 
forward as Princess Street, which nins from Queen’s Road to 
the Jama Musjid. Sjpecial arrangements have been made by 
the municipal authorities to give the school children of Bom- 
,bay a view of the procession, and four immense stands—one 
in the University Gardens, another in Hornby Road, a third in 
the Northbrook Gardens, in the heart of the city, and a fourth 
at Chowpatty—were erected for their accommodation. 

There must have been nearly twenty thousand of thew 
youthful spectators, whose interest in the Royal visit was thought 
fuDy stimulated by a gift to each of sweetmeats and a medal 
bearing the efBgies of the Prince and Princess. 

The scene presented by the bazaars was wonderful in its 
variety and kaleidoscopic wealth of colour. The Prince, all 
experienced traveller as he is, could hardly have seen a crowd 
^ variegated arid picturesque, or seldom one that gave a greater 
impression of a thronging multitude. 

The open space outside Crawford Market was packed from 
end to end, and when Their Royal Highnesses entered tbs 
narrow bazaar the flood of humanity seemed like a living stream 
overflowing all its bounds. Not only roadways, but the posts, 
balconies, and other projections, were swarming with men, who 
were perched like oats on the sloping roofs and every point of 
vantage. Nothing' more strifang could be imagined than some 
of the older native buildings, with their painted fronts and 
carvm and gilded timber- work* 

Each \sdndow and verandah displayed lines of spectators* 
whilst the house-fronts blazed with glowing silks and draperies' 
of every opnceivablo hue, and in some cases gleaming jewels:’ 
Bombay pouredlorth all her wealth and decorative splendour, 
md of poverty little was seen, except, perhaps, the packed! 
dusky, but cheerful crowd on the pavements. 

The streets werd so full that there was only just triom for 
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the prooesaion, which, with the Htissare, the Bodygoard, the 
Bombay Cavalry, the Imperial Cadets, and a train of khaki- 
painfed guns, was an imposing spectacle. 

Nor was the mullatucie silent, as Orientals often art;. Them 
was frequent applause all along the route, and real salvoes of 
cheers as ther Royal carriage emerged onthe roadway from the 
People’s Fair, through which the Prince and Princess were 
driven, and at many other points. The behaviour of the crowd 
was admirable, and there could he no .doubt of the genuine 
delight of the natives at seeing the Royal visitors. 

In the morning the Prince received visits from the principal 
Chiefe, including the Maharaja of Kolhapur, the Rao of Cutch, 
the Nawab of Junagadli, the Jam Sahib of Navanagar, and 
others, accompanied by the Political Residents. 

After the banquet at Government House the Prince of 
Wales drove to the Secretariat, where he held a lev6e, at which 
ail the distinguished residents and officials of Bombay were 

Tire drive of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
through the native city to-day evoke marked popular enthu¬ 
siasm The route was lined by the dense crowds, who cheered 
and applauded as heartily as they did yesterday, whfle 
windows of the high-storeyed living houses were filled with 
women and children> who were specially attracted by the pnis- 
poet of .seeing the Pi^ncess. A full military escort accompanied 
the party:; hnd the passage of the procession through miles 
of streets watched wth excited interest. Their Royal 

Highnesses visited the Wadia fire temple, where the Parsee 
High Piiest invoked a blessing upon them. 

The ceremony of opening the- new thoroughfare named 
Princess Street was simple but effective^ Her Royal Highness 
was loudly cheered as the tablet bearing the name was unveiled. 
The party aftenv^rds visited the People’s Fair, being every¬ 
where accorded a most loyal reception. ^ 

The Prince’s charm of manner created a deep impression 
upon the ten Native Chiefe who were privileged to be received 
by him this morning. 'Receptions of this kind are most highly 
valued, as are.the return visits which he paid. All the arrange¬ 
ments are proceeding admirably, . , * 

A good deal of interest exists in the presentation of an 
address to-morrow by native ladies of all communities with 
special Oriental oeremdnies. The Princeas will be seated on the 
Takhta Taus, or Peacock Throne, made after the 
at the time of Mumtar. Mahal, the consort of Shah Jehan- 

Purdah ladies will be present. , -r, x nr i 

At the, reception of the Native Chiefs by the Prince of Wales 
at Government House to-day each Chief was accompanied and 
introduced by the Political Officer of his Sfete- 

The reception-room was a relatively small but tiumptuously 
fhmished apaisbment, opening from cither side oii spacious, 
ajin’’ verandahs. At the upper end of the room were two gold 
and crimson chairs, one a. few inches lower than the other. 
The Prifice took his place on the higher of the two throne-like 
seats, each Chief taking the lower.enair beside him, successively, 
in the order of introduction. The MaJiaraja of Kolhapui 
camo first in Order of rank. Each interview lasted ox^tly^a 
quarter of an hour. The Cliiefs in turn adva^ed wi 
profound salaams, shook hands, and conversed with the 
All except the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar spoke fluent EngUs . 
■ Two important features of the ceremony were the submis¬ 
sion by each Chief, Jagirdar or Minister of his golden nazar, a 
symbolic gift held in the extended pato.as a token of horna^, 
which the Prince lightly touched in k-knowlodgment, and^ the 
distribution of attar of roses carried by the att^dante m 8i:feer. 
vessels. In this ceremony the Prince first sprinkled the Lniet 
presented to him with the perfume, the memheis of the Royal 
suite then sprinkling'the'Chief’s followers, , . . 


The Princess of Wate viewed the ceremony from the 
verandahs. 

Times of Indm .-—Yesterday His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales opened a very crowded day With the reception of feiie 
ten leading Chiefs of the Bombay Presidency at Government 
House. These visits were conducted with full State honoui-s 
and all the picturesque ceremonies -which accompany thein. 
The Darbar Room was converted into a reception chamber, 
and on a raised .scarlet covei-ed dais erected under the hand¬ 
some Screen of carved blaokwood stood the gilded chairs for His 
Royal Highness and the Cliiefs who had the honour of being 
received by him. On either side of the approach to t^ dais 
were ranged other chairs of gilt and white, those on the'left of 
His Royal Highness being for the Staff, and on the right for 
the Jagirdars and principal officers of State in attendance on 
the Chief. The entrance hall and'steps were also caipeted 
with scarlet cloth, and in the vestibule the stalwart Lancers 
of His Excellency the Governor’s Bodyguard stood to atten- 
tion. The guard-of-honour was postoil by the drive from the 
upper entrance. 

The first to be received was His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kolhapur, the principal Mahratha Chief of the Deccan, 
attended by his leading feudatories and officials. His 
Highness arrived to the accompaniment of the usual salutes 
from guns and guai-d-of-honour. The Maharaja was conducted 
into the presence of His Royal Highness at the entrance to the 
reception chamber. Together they walked to the dais, where 
they sat on the State chairs. Just a suggestion of orientalism 
was lent to the scene by the presence behind the State chairs 
of chobdars in their scarlet livery, waving their chowris and 
bearing the eastern emblems of Empire. The Prince of Wales 
was again wearing the cool white summer uniform of his 
high rank in the Royal Navy, and the Maharaja a brilliant 
costume of shimmering silk. His Highness then presented 
the usual nazar, w'hioh was touched and remitted. The 
feudatories and State officials were afterwards presented to 
His Royal Higlmesss, and preferred the usual nazar which, 
as before, was touched and remitljed. The Prince of Wales 
entered into conversation with his guest for some minutes and 
at die conclusion of the reception, scarlet robed retainers 
brought attar and pan-supari in beautifully chased silver 
• vessels. First His Royal Highness presented attar and pan to 
the Maharaja, then an officer of the Political Department 
rendered the same courtesy to the feudatories. The recep¬ 
tion Was now over. His Royal Highness accompanied the . 
Mabaraja as far as the exit from the chamber where he bade 
him farewell, and His Highness departed with full honours. . 

.^TTie Rao of Cutoh, a picturesque figure in brave garb 
seAff by resolute hearing, followecL His Jagirdars too attracted 
m^c than passing notice-~-l>old, robust types, [still bearing 
traces of the qualities which once made their ancestors the 
daring raiders they Were. Then came the Kathiawar Chiefs, 
first among the seniors His Highness the Nawab of Junagadli. 

The Princes from Kathiawar were conducted into the 
Presence by the Political Agent, His Royal Highness reoeivmg 
them at the dais and bidding them farewell there. With Thejr - 
Highnesses of Kolhapur and Cutch His Royal Highness was 
able to converse freely in English, but the Nawab of Junagadh 
speaks nothing but, the vernacular and the services of Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Kennedy as interpreter had to be enlisted. After 
Junagadh came His Highness , the Jam Saheb of Navanagar, 
a blaze of rich gold embroidefy, than the progrresive Tlmkore 
Saheb of Bhavnagar,' the Raja of Rajpipla, the Nawab of 
Cambay, the RanU of Porbander,; the Raj Saheb of Dhran- 
gadra, and the Thakur Saheb dP Gondal. It was jlist one 
o’clock before the last presentation was made., . 

His Highness Sir Chhatrapatti .Maha,raj, G.C.S,I., G.C.V.O.,, 
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Maharaja of Kolhapyr was acciOHipanied by liieut.-Colonol 
Ferris (Political Agent), Mr. R, S, Sabnis (Dewan), the CWef 
Vishalgadh, the Chief of Bawra, the Chief of Kagal (Senior), the 
Chief of Kagal (Junior), the CJiief of Ichalkaranji, the Cljef of 
Kupsi, Mir Himat Bahadurjh and Sir Luskar Bahadur] i. 

His Highness Sir Khengarji Bahadur,, G.G.I.E., Rao of 
Cutoh, was accompanied by Colonel Abud (Political Agent), 
Kuvar Shree Kaluba, C.I.E., Kuvar Shri Vijayrajji (heir- 
apparent), Kuvar Shree Godji, Afr. Chuni Lai Sarabhai (Dewan), 
and Jadeju Arsingji. 

Has Highness Sir RaBulkhanji, K.C.S.I., Kawab of Jun- 
agadh, was accompanied by. Shahzada Sherzarn Ehanji (heir- 
apparent)* Captahi Beale (Prant Officer)^ Vazier Bauddinbhai, 
G/l.E., Sardar Baliadur Bechardas Veharidas (Dewan), Mr. 
Gopaldas Veharidas (Hazur Assistant), Shark Comerbhai 
Peerjuda Baremian, Mir Abbas Sale, and Mir Jan Sale. 

His Highness Shri Jaswatsinghi Vibhuji, Jam of Navanagar, 
was accompanied by Colonel Hyde Cates (Political Agent), 
Kuvar Shree Merwha (A.-D.-O. to His Highness), Mr. Merwanji 
Restonji (Dewan), Sardar Dansingji, Sardar Kersrisingji, and 
Sardar Mansingji. 

His Higluiess Bhavsihgji Takhatisinghji, K.C.S.I., ITiakore 
of Bhavnagar, was accompanied by Captain Aierewether (Prant 
Political Officer), Kuvar Shree Mangulsingji, Rana Shree Kaluba 
Saheb (A.-D.-C. to His Highness), Mr. Paibhasanker D. Patni 
(Dewan of Bhavnagur), Kuvar Joravcrsingji (Commander of 
the Imperial Lancer’s), and Mr, Manishanker Guvarishanker. 

His Highness Maharaua Shree Chhatersingji of Rajpipla 
was accompanied by Kuvar Shree Nursihiji, Kuvar Shree 
Digyijaysingji, Mr, P. J. Meade (Political Officer), Khan Ba¬ 
hadur Dhanjisha Edulji Kothawalla (Dewan of Rajpipla State), 
Thakor© Prabhatsingi, Mr. Bhagwandas (State Engineer), 
Dr. E. D. Patelj and Mr. Harmukhram. 

His Highness NaAvab Jaffar Ali Khan Salieb, Bahadur, of 
Cambay, was accompanied by Mr. A. S. Westropp, I.C.S., 
(Political Officer), Madhavrao Harinarayen (the Dewan), Mirza 
Baxi Ali Munshi, Mir Husun Ah, and Mr. Dhanjibhai Hormusji, 
Judge. 

His Higlmess Rana Shree Bhavsinhji of Porcbundar was 
accompanied by Mr. R. S. Pottinger (Political Officer), Kurvar 
Shree Dadba (A,-D.-C. to His Highness), Mr. Morarrjee Alan- 
galjee (Dewan of Porcbundar), Mr, Luxmishanker Prabhudaa 
(Private Secretai’y), Air. Tribhovandas L. Shah (Medreal Offi¬ 
cer), and Mr. Pulohand Daybhai (State Engineer). 

His Highness Raj Saheb Ajitsinhji of Dhrangadra was ao- 
eoinpanied by Kuvar Shree Bhawsinghji (Private Secretary), 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Davies (Political Officer), Kuvar 
Shree Parbateinghji (Military Secretary), Azam Kara niaingb ji 
Mansingji (Dewan of Drangadra), Dr. Darasha Hormusji Baria, 
Azam Devshanker Jaykrislma .Dave, Azam Gordhandas Har- 
govandas Adulye, and Azam Purshram Bulvantro. 

His Highness Bhawataingji Sagramji, G.CJ.E., Thakore 
Saheb of Gondal, was accompanied by Mr. Mnnilal Govind- 
ram Desai (Dewan of Gondal), Captairr R. C. Burke (Political 
Officer), Kurvar Shree Bulsingji Jaramsingfi (Ehayad), Air. 
Balubhai Gulabchand, and Mr. Laxmishanker (State Vakil). 

From early on Thursday morning the residents of Walkesh- 
war Road seem to have done little but stand at their doors 
and along the ro^sides in order not to miss the chance of seeing 
^eir Royal Highnesses whenever they leave Government 
House by the Lower Gat« or return by that route and each 
time our Royal visitors pass by a welcome of the warmest 
description is accorded them. Having spent the morning in 
i^eiving visits from several of the Chiefs at present in Bombay 
it was arranged that His Royal Highness should start from 
Government House shortly after four o’clock, drive through 
the native town, open the new street—-Princess Street—and 


pass through die People Fair. About four o’clock u. tietach* 
ment of His Excellency the Governor’s Bodyguard in their 
blood-red coats, with their lances at the carry, were seen 
coming down the HiU from the road which leads to the Upj[)et 
Gate of the Gubernaterial residence. A minute or two elapsed 
and then His Excellenoy’s carriage came in view, and this was 
the signal for hearty cheering from the assembled spectators. 
Ten minutes later the guard and police stationed at the Lower 
Gate began to get ready for something that w'as about to happen, 
and almost immediately moimted police and a couple of military 
officers trotted out through the Gates, and then came a regular 
cavalcade. The lOth Hussars band were the next in order, 
being followed by more Hussars, Artillery with their guns, 33rd 
Cavalry, Imperial Service Troops; then some Staff officers, 
more Hussars and Native Cavalry. 

Following closely beh.ind was the Royal carriage with its four 
horses and red-coated postillions, The Prince wore mor ning 
dress and grey helmet, and both he and the Princess smiled 
on the crowd and pleasantly bowed their acknowledgments 
of the round of cheers that went up as they emerged from 
the Lower Gates, Three other carriages cenveying the Suite 
were behind, and in the rear of these came more Hussars and 
young Kumars looking as fresh as the proverbial paint after 
their exertions of the day before. Next followed a smalt party 
of mounted officers. ' ‘ 

Still more Hussars and another detachment of Native 
Cavalry. And then about half a dozen wild-looking men in 
flowing white robes, with enormous VA'hite puggrees, came 
dashing along tlirough the spectators to form the rear guard. 
They were mounted on singularly spirited moles and huge 
miissacks, sprinkling water as they went, hung from either 
side of the saddles. The J;p6h with which they came on 
quite took everybody aback, but Avhen the point of 
situation became understood the onlookers , laughed 
their . heartiest and cheered the bhistees to tl^e’ echo. 
Shortly after the start one of the native troopers left 
Ms saddle and embraced mother eai-th, but he was speedily 
up again and back in his place in the ranks, apparently 
none the worse for the mirehearsed experience which hatl befallen 
him. About this point a sharp military command rang 
out from somewhere above die road level and on glancing up 
a .small company of fieroe-looking warriors were seen on a temaee 
standing at the “present.” This was a delicate oompliment 
paid by His Highness the Chipf of Jamkhandi and was duly 
acknowledged-by the Prince. Ih-occediug at>a smart trot the 
bottom of the hill was quickly reached, and frpip here through ¬ 
out the rest of the route taken to the Peoples’ Fair the 
spectators kept on increasing in numbers till when Girgauiu was 
reached the sides of the roads were lined mar^ deep while the 
windows of the houses and the chouse-tops' were occupied to 
their utmost limits. 

At the corner of French Road near Babuinatli's Mundir 
a brief halt w’as made. There a neatly decorated little sham- 
iana had been erected, and assembled beneath its scarlet 
canopy were the temple’s trustees including Swami Vivikanand 
Chary8, Sir Bhalchandra Krishna,' and hir. Dwarkadas 
Dharamsy. Bouquets of flowers were presented to the Prince 
and Princess and a short Sanskrit poem specially composed 
for the occasion was recited for the deJectatipn of Their Royal 
Highnesses. This over the journey was continued, the route 
taken being along Fi’eneh Road and over French Bridge into 
Girgaum. The road was flanked by tenetian masts bearing 
sMelds with streamers between them and crossed by rows of 
bunting. Not long after entering the G^rgauin Road a very 
pathetic incident was witnessed. Standing among the crowd 
was a Parsee funeral procession. On seeing the’(Royal caiTiage 
approach the mourners gravely salaamed its august occupanta. 









and the Prince eolcmnJy uncovered and remained bo till the 
mournful cortege was passed. 

A great deal of pains were expended in making Girgaum 
Back ^ad—not a remarkably enticing locality—look its bright¬ 
est for the occasion. Flags, streamers, Venetian masts, and 
all kfnds of decorations had Ixsen arranged, and the result was 
very bright and pleasing. But perhaps nothiug bespoke the 
warmth of welcome better-than the profusion of loyal senti¬ 
ments conveyed on screens, boards, doors, posts, and by a 
dozen other means. “God Save the Pair ” was the prayer of 
the tenant of a little shop near the Tramway terminus. * Then 
on a strip of cloth spanning the road “ Artist Fernandes greets 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales.” 
Further on came “Dr. Dandeker’s Greeting to the Prince and 
Princeas.” Another worthy citizen was anxious that the 
Royal Guests should “Tell Papa we are Happy.” The Port¬ 
uguese Community, assembled in a somewhat naiTOw gate¬ 
way, welcomed Their Highnesses with flags and scrolls bearing 
messages of loyalty, and added some very brassy music to 
make the compliment complete. The “Royal Sweet Mart” 
expressed the hope that “May India be made sweet by thy 
sojoiuTij” pictures of Their Royal Highnesses and a couple of 
native ladies appearing in the middle of the scroll. A “Sweet 
seller ” burst forth as follows:—“Sweet reader of this, you know 
well how much delighted we are to see the Prince and Princess. 
India wants sweet sympathy.” There was no end to the cheer¬ 
ing as the Royal procession passed along and at points 
rose leaves contained in gold covered baskets suspended in 
mid-air were showered upon Their Royal Highnesses as they 
drove underneath. A little before Princess Street was reach¬ 
ed the procession paused for a few moments outside Parsi Fire 
Temple, where the priest in charge recited special prayers in 
^nd, the sacred language of the Parsees, floral gifts also being 
preferred when the recital was ended. Close at hand a large 
strip of white cloth running from side to side of the roadway 
gave expression to the subjoined prayen—“ The Parsees pray 
that the Sacred Fire of the Heart of the British Empire may 
bum brightly and flourish for ever.” 

Then the procession turned into the new street which His 
Royal Higlmess was to open. 

When the Bombay Improvement Trust was created by 
Lord Sandhurst in 1898, to deal with the appallingly insani¬ 
tary condition of the city revealed by the close inquiry insti¬ 
tute during the plague operations, three main w'orte were 
entrusted to it—the improvement of the unwholesome quarters 
of the native town by clearing and remodelling the worst 
districts; the construction of • main thoroughfares running 
east snd west, providing new arteries for traffic and admitting 
the sea-sweetened western breezes into the centres of dense 
population V and the rescue of those parts of the Island still 
undeveloped from the blight of the jerry builder. Princess 
Street strictly comes under the second category, but in fact 
it serves three imjwrtant purposes—it opens up a wide passage 
through an area thickly crowded with houses, by which 
the fresh westerly breezes from the sea can penetrate into 
the aouthem portions of the city; it clears several insanitary areas, 
'providing in their stead sites for buildings to be erected under 
restrictions and regulations which will ensure the maintenance of 
sanitary conditions, and it furnishes a new avenue for traffic. 

Although it presented a fair exterior to Girgaum and 
Kalbadevie Roarls, one of the most insanitary and densely 
crowded quarters of the whole city was embraced in the area 
lying Ixjtween l^een’s Road (from Marin© Lines- Station to 
the Burning Ground) and Crawford Market. Many of these 
old rookeries have been swept out of existence, and in admir¬ 
ation of the splendid improvements accomplished we are 
jjron© to forget the pestilential conditions that have passed 


away. But writing of the state of this neighbourhood some 
two years ago a close observer, describing a midnight visit, 
said:— 

“The projecting verandalis of these low chawls block out 
what light the stars are giving. One sickly lamp only serves 
to make the darkness more visible. The rude impaved road,, 
cumbered with festering heaps of refuse and saturated with 
filth, is nevertheless the bedchamber of the overflow from the 
petty rooms of scores of men and children in every stage 
of undress here on a rude charpoy in nineteen cases out of 
twenty on nothing but a strip of -matting. A few plastered 
bambws screen off the hollow imder a crazy staircase. In 
this miserable shelter a man and his family dwell paying for a 
covered space say three feet by fifteen, three rupees a month, 
probably a third of their income. Step gingerly over 
the recumbent forms on the verandah and peer in at 
the low door opened at the bidding of the guide. The reek 
of a couple nf cowdung fires makes you cough and gasp, and 
it is a minute before your eyes grow accustomed to the gloom.. 
The blackened rafters are a mere cobweb of dirty rags, a 
line of boxes divides the floor space between the two families 
who occupy it, the one window—Oh fateful blunder!—is 
securely closed. Thirteen people, sweating at every pore, are 
rore gathered for their evening meal. In a moment you, are 
dhenched with perspiration; your head swims with the poison 
of these foetid. exhalations, and it is a merciful relief to turn', 
to the noisome atmosphere of the street. Yet this room is 
only typical of scores in this particular chawl of thousands 
in this quarter.” 

It was amid scenes such as these that the Improvement 
Trustees began to work. They have driven a broad new Road,, 
eighty feet wide, from Queen’s Road near the Burning Ground, 
to Girgaum Road, and from the opposite side of this to Kal¬ 
badevie Road. Here, from a fine open space, it bifurcates. 
On the south, enlarged Lohar Street loads to Crawford Mar¬ 
ket, on the north an entirely new street to the Jumma Musjid. 
There it halts for the present; ultimately, in conjunction with 
the Mandvi-Koliwada scheme—one of the latter enterprises of. 
the Tnjst-r—it will be oamedto' the Eastern face of the island, 
thus providing uninterrupted communioation between Back 
Bay and the Harbour. Moreover, benefiting by the experiences 
of England, the policy of the Trust is to secure to itself the 
profits accruing from the increased value of the land arising 
from these improvements. The property acquired on either side 
of the actual line of the street is extensive enough to embrace 
all the frontages, and these new bmldings are to be constructed, 
not only in accordance with a strict sanitary model, but in 
harmony with an architectural design worthy of the new high¬ 
way. 

The scene of the opening ceremony, though disfigured in 
some measure by the nakedness of the buildings whose neigh¬ 
bours had been razed and lacking the new frontages which 
will one day adorn the highway, lent itself to a certain measure 
of spectacular display. There was plenty of space, which 
is a useful asset, and then the surrounding buildings were 
typical of the new Bombay which has been growing up in the 
last ten or fifteen years. They have not the pictur- 
esqueness of the old carven and painted houses in Kalbadevie* 
Nor the character of the many-storied blocks in Abdul 
Eehman Street. But no one can call these four or five-storied 
glorified chawls, with their tiers of ‘ verandahs, fretted fronts, 
and g|iily painted exteriors unpicturesque, espeoially when they 
have been newly garnished. They were all freshly-painted anii 
coloured-washed for yesterday’s ceremony, and formed a splendid 
setting ,for the myriad faces that brightened them. 

The whole population of Bombay seems to be in the streets 
in these days, for it is difficult to believe that there can bo' 








more people in the city than* the hundred's of^tiiouaands who 
eongi-egate wherever a. glimpse of Their Eoyal Highnesses may 
be gleaned The opening of Princess Street was only a,nV item 
in the Royal progress; the bits of street which could'be seen 
there form only fragments of the long route embraced in the 
evening.drive. . Yet the,densely massed spectators appeared to 
number their tens and tens of thousands. Down Girgaum 
Road as far -as the- eye could reach was a serried mass of 
humanity • behind the officers who kept the route. Verandah 
and Window were crowded to suffocation point. And one 
_ pleasant feature in the rejoicings is that the women and. the . 
" children are having an uncommonly good time. Western 
jwoples are apt to Took upon all Eastern women as debarred 
from aft the joys of life which cannot be. foimd In the ! 
diligent di.<3ohafge of domestic duties. Like all swee|»ing 
j generalisat&ns it is far from acemaCe and certainly at 
4 yesterday’s celebrations the women and the . children were 
the favoured ones, for to tlrem were allotted t|ie bijst po.sition8 
ia the verandahs and balconies. There was'not muqh space 
at the disposal of the Trustees to provide accommodation for ' 
their guests, but they madp the-most of the limited area at 
their disposal and with thoughtful .Mndness Arranged that all 
their own employes should ,sfee ‘the tamasha. Consequently 
only those who had special'claims to be' present were in vited, 
and the ga,thpring was more than usually representative of those 
who are, engaged in the>public work of the city. The Trustees 
mustered' strongly, of. course,^ and so also did the members 
of the Corporation. - Commer^, had her spofcfesmen in the 
presence of niem Iters of‘-the* Chamber and of the Port Thust, 
and industry • in’ several of the most'important mill-owneri 
the Government in The jjiembers ctf Council, the Church in the . 
Lord Bishop of Bombay.' . Not,a few ladies braved the heat 
and brightened an already gay scene with thefr pretty summer-'' 
frocks, and indeed it required some courage, to do it. For tlio . 
Weather was. unusually sultry for November, and as it was 
difficult to provide any shade in the contracted space, there 
was an hour’s grilling before the Royal procession was seen. • 

• Soon after four o’clock His Excellency the Governor arrived, 

escorted by his Bodyguard, as faultlessly equipped as usual. 
His Excellency was accompanied by Her Excellency Lady 
Ampthill and the members of his staff, and ailghted opposite 
the scene of tJie opening ceremony. This, by the Way, took 
the form of unveiling a memorial tablet, whereon the . naipe 
“Mneess Stteet” was indelibly printed in large white marble 
'lettijr^ upon a black marble ground. The tablet rested tem¬ 
porarily against a big house now undexgoing reconstruction-— 
a house whose gaping soars were cleverly conpealed bepeath a 
Wealth of btmting—and it will be permanentely fixed in the wall 
as s'obn as the.building is sufficiently advanced to enable this 
to be. done. The 'route of the Royal progress lay along 
Girgaum Road into Princess Street and then on to Crawford 
Market. Soon the roar of distant cheering indicated unmis- 
tekeably the ^vent of the Royal carriages. Louder and louder 
it grew until it was temporarily drowned bv the clatter of the 
escort, the smart IQth Hussars, the aoldierlv'Horse'Artillery, 
'and the lean h'the ceiitaure of the 33rd"Cavalry and the 
^athiawar Imperial Service I.ancers. There was an unexpected 
•pause between the airival of the last file-of the escort and the 
appearance of the carriage. 'fhen ushered by a tempest of 
cheering it rounded the qorner and took up its position near 
the memorial stone. His Royal Highness and the Princess again 
and agam acknowledging the warmth of the greeting. Their 
Royal Highnesres and Sir ’SFalter Lawrence were the only 
pcoupante ofthe carriage, on either side of Which rodo.offi'ccfs- 
of _the Hussars whilst Mr. H. G. GeU, Comipiasioner of Polici?, 
the side. Daring the visit the Commissioner of Police 
will invariably ride by the side of the carriage nejirest the Prinoff. 


Their Royal Higlmesses did riot alight from their carriage. His 
1 Excellency the Governor.'advaiiced to receive Their Highnes-ses 
and the;i'presented the Hon’ble Mr. Walter Hughes, C.I.E., 
and the Hon’ble Mr. G. Owen.Dunn, Chairmau of the Improve- 
, men t Trust. The Trustees were presented in turn, and Mr. 

. Owen Dunn requested, on behalf of the city, the gracious 
privilege of callmg the hew highway Princess Street, after Her 
Royal Highness, and Her Royal Highness to declare it open. 
He said 

“ May it‘please Youi’ Royal, Higlmesses, — 

“ In the name of the City Improvement Trust and of the 
Municipal Corporation, I beg that Yoiir Royal Highnesses will bO 
graciously pleased to grant special permission for this Street to 
■ ^ be calledPrincess Street’ in comniemoration of this visit of 
Your Royal Highnesses to the City of Bombay and as permanent 
memorial of the firet Pi'ineess of Wales to set foot in India ; and 
I request that Her Royal Highness will honour us by unveiling 
jfche name of the Street;’’ 

Permission having been accorded, the Princess pressed 
the button of an electric attachment and the curtains roiled back, 
displaying the tablet, which showed the title of the street in 
the boldest relief. Rousing cheers went up when the tablet was 
exposed. These having subsided, Mr. Owen Dunn presented to 
i heir Royal Highnesses small vellum-bound brochures containing 
brief particulars oT the scheme. These were exquisitely printed 
on white satin and superbly bound; the brochure gave not only 
the name - of the Trustees and their principal officers, but 
in a few sentences told the story of the Trust, the inaugu¬ 
ration of the work, and the cost, signed . by the Chairman. 
In aeknowtedging the gift of the btoohures His Royal High-, 
ness said he was very happy indeed to be associated with such 
work. ■ 

-He understood that it was Lord Sandhurst who initiated 
the movement which led to the formation of the Improvement 
Trust; he therefore wished that a copy of the brochure should 
bo sent to him. It was Mr. Owen Dunn’s privilege to be able- 
to inform His Royal Higlmess that arrangements had 
already teen made to that end and that a copy of the brochure' 
would be sent to Lord Sandhurst by the outgoing mail. 

With the gift of a beautiful basket of flowers to Her Royal 
Highness by Mr. Owen Dunn, the pleasant little ceremony 
concluded. Amidst a burst of cheering, again and again 
-renewed, Their Royal Highnesses drove down the broad new 
highway to Crawford Market on their way to the Peoples’ Fair 
His Excellency the Governor and Lady AmpthiU speedily 
followed and the gathering dispersed. Admirable order waa 
maintained throughout by the police under Mr. W L B 
Sonter, . ’ ' ’ . 

After the opening ceremony the procession wended its 
way by Cross Road into Picket Road and so on into the 
Esplanade Cross, passing the St, Xavier’s College, which with one 
buildmgs at. this end of the thoroughfare was 
effectually decorated. Proceeding past the Money S^ool the 

party turned into Esplanade Road, and entered the Peonle’s 
Fair by the West Entrance. ^uex'eopies 

Approach our' usuaUy prosaic Maidan from where the 
visitor may, he cannot but be struck bv the brilUont scene 
which pre^nte itaelf- within all three sides of the triangle 
formed by Cniikshan>r Esplanade, and Waudby Roads O^e 
firet objects which .catch the eye are the four graceful minarets 
slender but conspicuous both by their height and still more so bv 
the effective manner m .wliich they are iUuminated by olectricitv 
m two distinct shades of red and white. From these the eve 
teavels over a wide areiv laid out as if by some magic wand- 
brilliant in conception, orderly in execution, 'rivid in colour 
mg, and m everyway emulated to- appeal to the people 
part of the welcome aoborded to the Royal visitore witbha 
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our gates. While in the loyal eelebrationa Europeans and 
Natives of the higher class may be accorded greater privileges, 
the people are not left in the.cold; for these the People’s Fair. 
contains a thousand delights the recollection of which will 
linger for many ^ long day. 

One of the pleasant duties which devolved on Their 
JEloyal Highnesses yesterday was to drive through the Fair and 
in doing so to declare it open. Punctually at a quarter to 
live the awlvance police guard signalled the approach of the j 
Royal procession, and those responsible for the undertaking i 
assembled at the huge archway which forms a massive looking i 
entrance from the Esplanade Road into the Fair. Proudly j 
stepiKd the chargers under the archway to the accompani- j 
ment of clattering swords and jingling spurs, followed by the , 
dull roll of the guns over the turf. ; 

long before the Royal carriage turned into the archway ; 
the girls of the following 'schools—Gokuldas Tejpal, Sorabji | 
Shapurji Bengali, Panday and five Joint Schools Committee j 
institutious^—^rose and prepared to sing the Guaerati version j 
of the National Anthem under the oonductorship of Peroae 
Rustomji' Botliwalla, who is known as the Parsi poet. What- 
•ever may have been done in this respect during the 1875 Royal 
visit, this incident could not even have been conceived in those 
days of strict Indian orthodoxy. Here were gathered 
the flower of high-caste Hindu girlhood, whose grand mothers 
would not have bwn seen out of doors thirty years ago, dressed 
in gay sarees, sparkling with jewels, assembled to welcome 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. The emancipation of Parai' 
women, too, has progressed considerably since our King-Em¬ 
peror visited this land. The comingling of pretty sarees, in 
shades of fau^ and grey brightened by flashes of pink and 
blue, was very effective indeed, and mtist have pleased 
the Princess not a little. 

As the carriage'approached the strains of “ God save the King ” 
sung in the native dialect ^eeted the Royal visitors for the first 
time in their lives. These sweet girls-scholars sang in beautiful 
unison, the rendering of the music of our National Anthem 
being excellent. Then they stopped and cheered, and doubt¬ 
less felt well rewarded by the smile from parted Ups which 
the Princess gave them and the weH pleased aoknow- 
led^ent from Prince George. The grounds of the fair were 
kept clear, only a limited number of persons being given admit¬ 
tance, and th6se cheered lustily as the Royal wuple drew abreast. 

. A closer sight of the Prince and Princess could not have been 
desired, and everyone was pleased at the evident signs of 
interest the visitors took in the buildings forming the fair, 
whether it was the minarets, the electric fountain with the figure 
of Ind standing on a globe and holding up in fiqry letters the 
proud aatement “ Ihe sun never sets on the Britislx Empire,” 
or the bright booths. 

Gracefully the procession wound its way towards the 
archway of exit, over which in bold relief stood out the words 
“Duo in Uno ’’—“Britannia and India.” Ere reaching’ this, 
on the left, on a stand with tiers of seats, arose girls’ voices 
singing 

^ ° ^ ♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Hail England’s cherished daughter' 

The Noble Princess May 

« * * * * * * ♦ 

God bless our Noble Princess 
God bless the Prince of Wales. 

The grouping here was pretty, and if one sought it contained 
a sentiment of unity, for at each end were ra^ed Pars! 
girls and in the ceotre Europeans looking virgin-like in spot¬ 
less muslins. The schools represented were the Alexandra, 
Frere Fletcher, Empress, Young John Connor, Cathe- 

diai, and Indo-British. Mr. MoN^, the principal of the 


Bombay Education Society’s Schools, held the baton. Just 
beyond, on the left, a large number of school children were 
assembled and these cheered lustily as the carriage approached 
and eventually drove out of the noble archway specially pre¬ 
pared for the occasion. The scene in front of Bori Bunder was 
remarkable, the crowds being large and enthusiastic. 

There was now time to take in the detail, of the Fair itselL 
The area covered is 1,500 feet square, or rather oblong, and 
Khan Bahadur Muncherjee Muraban, C.I.E., who has so 
frequently built mushroom cities for the pleasure of the public, 
has excelled himself on this occasion. He has thought and 
toiled, and aided by the valuable assistance of Mr. Hormasji C. 
Pastakia and others has produced a veritable Olympia, 
entrancing both in the matter of its structures and 
the amusements provided for the merry throngs which 
flowed in an irresistible stream immediately Ufter the Royal 
Party had left. From every entrance way—from under 
the barriers, from over them—they flocked in, singly, in pairs, 
in batches and by battalions linked by hands or following in 
Indian file. In less time than it'takes to tell the Fair was- 
peopled, the opening ceremony had been performed and a good 
many of the fifty thousand for whom it has been devised found 
their way into the mazes, gazing open-mouthed at the wares in 
the booths, calling to each other about the illuminations. 
Ah! Wha ! Tobba 1 Harree I were the exclamations of the de¬ 
lighted and surprised multitude which swelled in proportion as 
the night advanced. The Prince had comehe had pro\ided 
these joys: such was the idea of some of these thousands; why 
rob them of the pleasure the thought gave 1 

Walking, down from the Terminus entrance, a long avenue 
of booths presents itself,, broken by the revolving electric 
fountain, then on again, it reaches in a straight line to the 
opposite archway on Esplanade Road. But it is bisected, and 
branching ofi little streets of shops lead to places of amuse¬ 
ment on both sides of the grounds . On a plot of laud just qfli 
the Cruikshank Road, of horse-shoe shape, stands in bleached 
j whiteness the switch-back railway, which possesses fourteen 
I cars. These are carried to the summit by a revolving 
drum driven by steam power, whence they bear scream- 
! ing. crowds in batches of four or five over four switches 
! and through a tunnel sixty feet long. Some bold scenery 
j hangs from the structure and attraete crowds, to be allured 
I by degrees into this glide over a plane of 1 in 40. , 
i Not far froiU here sports and pastimes of a purely native 
description are provided, namely, wrestlers, merry-go-rounds, 
monstrosity shows, Indian panoramas, astrologers, snake 
charmers, etc., ply their vocations. Then higher up is the 
half mile oblong track prepared for the Motor Carnival which 
takes place next week. And now for a peOp into the brightly 
illuminated and tastefully decorated booths. Starting again 
from the eastern entrance, the shops on the left include a 
Rahmscope, marble statuary and toy shops. To the right 
dazzling silver-ware is shown, and here is situated one of the 
most popular booths, which holds machines for testing muscular 
grip, the strength of the biceps, an automatic horoscope, and 
weighing machine. Before hitting a policeman one might 
spend half an anna in the slot to test his striking power, and 
lifore sitting pn the little knife-hoard extra seat of a ticca 
ghari might see what he runs to in avoirdupois. The wealthy 
might be interested in the safes shojm a little furtlier on—the 
poor pass without a pause, On the opposite side is a Bios¬ 
cope, Pass on ! Fishponds, laughing gallery, games of skill, 
shooting galleries, skittel tables, go by in quick succession. 
They are crowded, and up the avenue here the Native Thea¬ 
tre stands out in gorgeous colours. Up the opposite avenue 
is the Cafe Chantant where song and dance are provided 
by European professioriab. Recrossing to the right the 
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English and American visitor can gainf an idea of these allegor- 
icaJ stories of the-iHin,dvi mythology*; for a variety of blood 
curdling scenes in statuary ai’o dis^lfiy^ 'in a spacious booth. 
The refreshment-saloons, of 'iybioh^^fero were many, were 
weU patr^fj|ed,'atnd >'hen the strollerstired there were seats 
near* the" b^dstand whe^** ttie Royal i^cots band {jerformed, 
the 'pipefs*^kirting ab-fnferSials ^^ delight of those who love 
the b^pjiieer* To** describer" all the booths, to' mention all the 
side,.shows and entertainments ^duld takc^quires of. paper ; 
suffece it to say ithat*^every tasto ^as pandefed to, and the large 
nombers turned home'ward reluctantly, weary of foot, to dream 
of lights and mujsic and el^rry a bright ray of life by reason 
of the Prince’s, visit to darksome chfawl or cramped hovel. 

At night* the illuminatibn^ "were, despite a moon which 
struggled to mute competition against the coruscations of light, 
most eft’eetiva" Festoons of fire, now ciystalline, or now-opales¬ 
cent, or translucent, scintillated and mapped out in beams of 
radiation, the plan qf the grounds, while the avenue was ren- 
dert)d bright as noon-day "by strong rays of incandescent lamps 
of tremendous candle-power.' - The pear-tlbaped electric lamps 
on the mingrets at close quarters' looked lik6 rimpid drops of 
colour. The .i;wo great archways were efi^tively picked 
out in butties, and the transparencies insqrt^ in the-upper 
ptuiels typiCjil of the peoples of India shoWed out clear and 
bright. . Iphe 'white glares in the sky could be seen for^miles, 
being dii^ihguishable .even, from Bandore Point.- *■ /• . 

The foUowifig is -the composition'of the Peopfes’ Fefr ^ 
npttee !“rChairyttan: His'Excellency Lord tiamington ; 'Vice-''"^ 
chairman: the Hon’ble Sik* Lawrence Jenkins, K.C.I.E.; Honor¬ 
ary Secretaries-; Mr. W. I>. Shepherd, I.C.S., Mr., Sassoon 
Ji David, Sir. Harkisondas . Nifrotumdas, Kt., the Hon’ble 
Mr. Ibraliim Robimtulla, Khan-Bahadur M. C. Murzban, C.I.E., 
Mr. James Macdonald, Mrv Narottim Moorarjee Goculdas, Mr. 
Kazi Kabiruddin, Mr. J. A, D. l&cBain, Mr. Karimbhoy 
Adaipjee Peerbhoy, and Mr. D. E. Waeha, • 

Having visited the Peoplejs ,Fair, the Pr:nce„an^ Princess 
again tvtrned in the direction of the Native Town.; and'if their 
welcome on Thursday was enthusiastic, the. re^ption that 
was extended to them yesterday was ^equally warirf. The 
first drive had been more ct-less an official progre8.3 frqm the 
the ^ace'of landing to Ciovemment House.'. Yesterday the 
people fdt tfiat the day was their day.; that-all-the pomp and 
grandeur .w^^pn their account. And-ihey were not'slow to 
show that they* appreciated the hondur Jhat was done them, 
and strajn^ every nerve td ^ve the .son of ^ the Emperor a 
jright foyal greeting-., Qatsid© the. People’s Pair a densely- 
packed crowd cheer^ lustily as the Royal carriage came into 
sight; tbq Prince with his right hand constantly at the salute, 
and the Princess bpwing and dispensing charming smiles on all. 

Then a brief luU aloi^ the-Hornby Road, for the route 
through the Native City wAs nearly eight miles in length, 
and yesterday the people meant to welcome the Royal pair 
from their own doors. The junctions of roads by the Craw¬ 
ford Market was a seething mass of shouting people. Over¬ 
head, streamers of flags and coloured papers gave the scene 
the appearance of fairyland, and to right and left, even where 
there was never any chance of the Prince passing by, the same 
signs of loyal enthusiasm were in evictence. The Crawford 
Market, for instance, as could be seen through the open 
windows, was as gaily decorated within as on the outside, and 
all along this winding drive there was not one glimpse of a 
street or alley unadorned. What more could be asked to 
prove how honest was the cheering, that fch© welcome was 
sincere, that, the rejoicings were really from the heart? 

It would be impossible to describe in this small space one 
half of the stirring scenes that made the Royal piooe8.sion 
a triumphant progress. People, people, people; crushed 


in to the narrow strips of road that hemmed in the procession, 
gathered into knots upon house-tops ®xty feet towards 
the sky, and a motley picture between, dotted with 
groups of faces in every window, and eager onlookers where- 
ever a foothold could he got. Their eager appearance can be 
imagined better than described, and the cheering was a sound 
not soon to be forgotten, not the louder roar of an English 
crowd, but a shrill yell in keeping with the quaint surround¬ 
ings. Much too eager,were thrae thonging multitudes to cause 
trouble by disorder. No soldiers lined the streets, and they 
were not'wanted, for the police sepoys were suflBcient, with, 
a dozen or twenty spaces between each one and liis neighbour. 

Perhaps nothing touched the hearts of the Native popula¬ 
tion more than the gracious kindness with which the Prinoe 
and Princess had consented to stop at certain points to receive 
floral tokens of good will. These were permitted to be given 
by representatives of all sections of the people. In Shaik.. 
Memon Street a halt was made by the Jumma Musjid, 
for the Sunni Muhammadans to present an offering; at the 
Mumdavi Temple in Musjid Bunder Road, the Jains and 
Hindus in that side of the island united to present an 
offering; and again, in the Chinch Bunder Road, the Shiah 
Muhamraadans foregathered at Graham’s Nakdl with a gift. 
Some had hands, which played the National Anthem as Their 
Royal Highnesses drove up. but at every stopping place the 
loud music of applause filled the air, and the gracious liearing. 
of the Royal visitors left an indelible impression. 

At the bottom of Shaik Memon Street the procession 
turned sharp to the right and roiled along at a slow trot 
through the narrow streets and rows of lofty bouses to tlie 
Musjid Bunder bridge. Then there was a brief drive along 
Frere Road, and once more the procession took a turn, 
re-entering the city by way of Elphinstone Bridge Road, 
and then passing through some of the open thoroughfares of the 
Native town to Parel Road. Another turn to the right was 
then made and so to Nagpada, where Their Royal-High¬ 
nesses had an opportunity of witnessing some more of 
the results of the Improvement Trust’s operations. Then Grant 
Road was taken up again, but instead of turning to the left 
^ as on the previous day, the procession made its way over 
Frere Bridge into Gowalia Tank Road, and thus up Gibbs 
Road and along the Ridge, returning to Government House 
by the Upper Gate, The loyal demimstrations continued 
to the end. Thus, Their Royal Highnesses have passed through 
every section of the Native town and will carry away with 
them a mental picture of loyal rejoicings that can never be 
forgotten. 

The iev^e at the Secretariat last night was one of the most 
largely attended ceremonies of this character that has ever 
been held in Bombay. The Secretariat has been recently 
lighted by electric light and fitted in part with electric fans. 
This enabled those who were responsible for the arrangements to- 
illuminate the building much more brilliantly than usual and to 
cool the Presence Chamber—a facility which was of infinite ad¬ 
vantage owing to the sultry character of the evening. And very 
wisely an extremely simple scheme of decoration was car¬ 
ried out. The entrance, the broad staircase leading to the 
Presence Chamber and the vestibules were carpeted with 
scarlet cloth. In the Presence Chamber a broad strip of 
scwlet cloth ran from die entrance to the exit. On the centre 
of the east side, that is facing the harbour, was a plain dais, 
covered with richly^worfced cloth of gold A broad scarlet 
cord held by the brilliantly-robed retaineia from Government 
House, on the west side of the scarlet carpet, was sufficient 
to indicate the direction of the passage. A heavily gilded 
chair was set upon the dais for His Royal Highness; that was 
all, and no other decoration was required. 
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. Thoiigli the hour of departure from Government House 
Was necessarily a late one, there were not wanting indications 
on the part of the residents on the route to the Secretariat of 
their desire to accord a fitting reception to the Prince of 
Wales as he passed^ At various points fairly large crowds 
aasembled, but it was at the comer of the Queen’s and Chumi 
Roads that the most prominent decorative effects had been 
made. At this point the Adaljee Peerbhoy Dharamsala was 
brilliantly illuminated with Washington lights and the road¬ 
way in front of the buildings gaily decorated with flags and 
bannerets. A pleasing effect was created by the line of the 
Churni Road gardens being festooned with Chinese lanterns, 
while over the roadway were suspended greetings, prominent 
among which figured the following “ May Allah grant George 
and May Hia choicest blessines;” “May the fine British 
Princess, in India enjoy the Visit” and ‘‘Son of a Sea*^ 
icing’s danghter over the sea we welcome thee.” Soon after 
9 o’clock at this- point equipages of all descriptions 
commenced to pass along towards the south- conveying 
those proceeding to the Secretariat. The carriages followed 
each other in rapid succession and among their occupants 
easy of recognition were the numerous Native Chiefs, now 
visiting the city. There was no lack ‘of political and military 
uniforms to be found amidst the numbers of those who drove 
past, while in strong contrast to the latter appeared the sombre 
evening dress of the European non-official and the various 
costumes worn by all sections of the native communities. The 
latter went past in rapid succession, and at about 10 o’clock 
a laj^e party of Government House guests gave intimation 
of the near approach of His Royal Highness. 

The Prince of Wales, under a travelling escort of the 10th 
Hussars, mider the command of Captain the Hon’ble A. Annesley, 
left Government House about a quarter to 10 o’clock, and 
after passing through the gaily-decorated portion of Walkeshwar 
Road was accorded a very cordial reception as his carriage 
drove past Chumi Road. At the comer of the Thakoredwar 
Road, at the comer* of the New Princes’ Street—which thorough¬ 
fare was brilliantly illuminated with Chinese lanterns-^at 
Churdi Gate Street and at the Secretariat the reception 
accorded to His Royal Highness from the assembled crowds 
was most cordial. - 

Trrftcs o/indiffl.—The featiue of the Royal visit that mo.st 
strikes thc«e of us who have spent long years in Bombay, and 
have seen the city alike in seasons of brightness and of gloom, is 
the um»,bated enthusiasm and joy of the people. The intensity 
of their gratification at the presence of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales is visible every where; and it suggests that the Western 
mind ha.s still only imperfectly peered into the spirit of the 
East, for even the oldest residents in the city hardly thought its 
population capable of so much outward demonstration. It is a 
pleasure to watch their demeanour, for their interests in the 
Royal visitors and everything pertaining to them is simple and 
sincere and unaffected. They have invested themselves with a 
teal holiday spirit, and have given themselves up to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the moment with a zest tliat shows how much they 
appreciate the significance of the occasion. What gratifies 
most is that the happiness derived from the advent of the Prince 
and Princess is not confined to the more prominent and prosper¬ 
ous classes j the very poorest have shared in it to the full. In 
yesterday’s progress of the Royal and Imperial couple through 
the Native city, it was especially noticeable bow the women and 
children of the humblest position poured forth in tens of 
tl'ioUBanda to greet the Prince and Princess as they passed, and it 
was touching, to those who know them well, to note the eager and 
delighted interest that these poor and lonely denizens of courts 
arid alleys displayed. It has been a great occasion for them, 
{iS well as for those of higher status; tho more sight of the Prince 


and Pi’incess is a keen joy to them, a thing to talk about and to 
remember all their days. So innocent and so unexacting are 
their desires, that just to have looked upon the future King- 
Emperor and his gi’acious consort, has brought gleams of sun¬ 
shine into lives that are always somewhat grey even in this land 
of fierce brightness. The People’s Fair, which Their Royal 
Highnesses opened by driving through it yesterday afternoon, is 
only one feature, and that a very appropriate one, of the 
arrangements made for the pleasure of the people; but if the 
delight they are showing is to be fully understoocl, they must be 
watched as they throng through the swarming streets of the 
native city. 

The ceremony of the opening of Princess Street, though brief, 
was nevertheless impressive by reason of the great and important 
change that it signified. Those who remember the noisome rook¬ 
eries: that have been now swept away for ever to make room for 
this imposing thoroughfare, were able to realise that at last the 
efforts of Mr. Owen Dunn and his colleagues are bearing fruit, and 
that the first broad shaft has been driven through the city by the 
Improvement Trust, letting in sunlight and pure air where once 
darkness and squalor prevailed. The reference made by the 
Prince of Wales to the fact that the effort to create a new 
Bombay was really inaugurated by Lord Sandhurst, was greatly 
appreciated by those who recall the criticism and the condemna¬ 
tion which that former Governor of Bombay met when he pro¬ 
pounded his scheme of reconstruction, and the courage and 
persistence with which he confronted it. Lord Sandhurst’s 
sincerity and earnestness in pressing upon the public the great 
project he had conceived, deserve to be ever remembered in 
Bombay; and it will be a source of infinite gratification to him 
to learn that on an occasion when the results of his presence 
and foresight wore being inaugurated, he was not forgotten in 
the city to which, though far away, he still looks back with so 
much interest and so much longing. The Prince’s graceful 
allusion to Ix)rd Sandhurst was conceived in a happy spirit of 
remembrance. His Royal Highness’s public utterances are, 
indeed, making a great impression upon the city. We may be 
pardoned" for again alluding to his remarkable speech on landing, 
but it is a fact that it remains the. central topic of enthusiastic 
comment ever 3 rwhere. Tliose who heard it continue fall of 
praise alike for its manner and the sentiments it expressed ; 
those who have only read it, are equally stiuok by the warmth 
and grace of its words, and by its indications of profound 
interest in the people of India, and in this city. Finally, 
Bombay is heartily congratulating itself that the whole of the 
evente attendant upon the landing, and on the progress of Their 
Royal Highnesses through the streets on Thursday and yesterday, 
pagsed off without a single accident or imtoward iucident. A 
million people had gathered to see their future rulers ; yet not 
only was the myriad strong, orderly and enthusiastic, but not a 
solitary casualty of any kind seems to have occurred, a fact which 
was largely attributable to the singular excellence of the police 
arrangements. The Royal visit has begun well; and we sincerely 
trust that similar good fortune may attend the journey of Their 
Roynal Highnesses throughout the length and breadth of India. 

SULEOTIONS FROM NATIVE PaPKRS. P0BUSHED IN BenOAE FOR 
THE WEEK ENDING THE IIth NOVEMBER 1905. 

The C^alcutta] of the 3rd November writes as 

follows • 

“ If the sight of the mourning Bengali people and that of the 
people of the Punjab who have heeu ruined by the recent earth¬ 
quake do not give pain to the Priitce of Wales, would the sight of 
the famished inhabitants of Rajputana have ^ne so to any very 
great extent? What harm if His Royal Highness sees with his 
own eyes to what condition India ha,s been reduced in order 
that England may be enriched ? When the Prince is coming to 









■IjtfiV *9 ^9th the Joys afl}^ the sorrows of the 

Ihjhaiis. ' , Whj[ has'liOT Curzon arraiiged to hide the pictoe 
of faihirie from ffisPtbyal Highness, a- pthbore'of which English 
peoplQ. hjJ.yd'';iO aileciuate idea ?" - 

' The^J HtfoitJafto—This repeat^ the wish that His Royal 
HighnSsEf^h^Hone hetter to pMtpone-his Visit to this country, 
porta of'Which'.arpt euffering from famine. -'‘' India has made 
the tlqgfish^dpie rich; but at.whtit'cost tO theyeople of the soil ? 
In^engfeljHislHfa will have to heajf th6 weepings and 

wallioj^ ^-i^^people, while in the Ppnjab hfe will have to see the 
tttfaery causOQ by tli^ earthquake, rfnd if the^will not move him, 
what pain could he feel to ^ the condition‘oOhe famine-stricken 
inRajputana ? Tf His RoyahHighnefs is coining to see 

the actual-condition of the peojderhe had hotter see both happi¬ 
ness anji'm^ry of his aub|ecte.' ” ' -■■■ 

" Indian Mirror, 'Ith JJoVembsb lOQ.f,*—''’'writes that the 

annooncenjent'that the Prince of Wales woOkVlaot break journey 
at Renaa-esr^jj. roate to Calcutta has beeii ■'received with great 
disa^ointment, as it was hoped that His Royal Highness would 
at least have visited the Exhibition if he could not have actually 
-opened it. 

Ivdy. Prakdah, November, 1905.™ “As we go to press 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the future Ejaiperor and Empress of Irfdia, are within the 
territorial paters 6f India,, and by evening tjifey will land 
-oh our historic shoros and jeceive, on - behalf of out C’ity 
and i the teeming ’mlilions of this country, • a, hearty and 
enthusiastic ^w>jIcopio ' - '• ‘ • ^or the moment we 

Iforget <Kir ^rtieS and divisions, , our little quarrels or gi^vp 
'•difference >rli isspes of vital importance,, and for once the 
official' And- the hoh-offlcial "-wotldfl liave tlieir hearts animated^ 
and their- liffi-bleyd quickened with the one predominating senti-' 
men.kof jfliye^d loyaky to the son and heir of tKe august Sove- 
,rfeigB,^)id em[bodieS the^^ m and majest'y of the Rritish 
Empfro . , His l^yal Highness win IiavC' 

-ftmpfe '[dpporfanities.o'f drawing closer stjir toward* himself and 
'his conntpy tljo,graceful and susceptible hearts of the Indians 
' ' ' i ’ . . We trust His ^^yal Highness 

will make it a pdint; now and then, to break up the official ring 
that ^11 hedge hitp and know at fifst'.hand the feelings and 
: sentiments of thn people from their-trusted representative and 
natural leaders . , If His Royal Hi^hnes 

■Is able to, read .the hearts of hiafuture Indian subjects,* we have 
no doubt thatf he .will, have oppDrtuni^es enough to so influence 
t^e leading sfeenien dhat guide the* fortunes ©f the political 
qSarti^ of Btoglkud as to bring about a reversal of that fatal 
policy of Petro^essiou and reaction, -which, culminating in the 
Vf^etoyn^^ty ih^ coming an end, has done so much to 
- htrain' -tho^ hut a1> rtheeame time tender and delicate ties 

'whichd’india^i^ihd®®*' alien conqueror.” 

'. Jdm-e'pFqmahcd.— ' To-day, before the heir to the Throne to 
'whiehthey 'have vowed, for all time, their unitejd \yorship and 
unqi^tfbning allegiance,' bow in affectionate and rovereritiar 
homage India’s, hmiflre* of milfione, laden wi^h memories of 
counties^ htesgingB jrgfieiverd"tinder the auspices, or British rule in 
the past, and^peciant of far greater and more nnmerous behests 
in the days‘to cofne. Not even .in that dim and distant .past 
her so-called <Iol3en Age^ when the country was ruled by her 
biwn indigenous .princes' and was inhabited by a people more 
plOs^y allied in race and religion, there could have gone 
forth, to the'heir of her sovereign .lord, greetings, blended 
with' blessings and prayers, so spontaneous, so hear-ty, so 
sincere and so loyal, as those which ^re to crown the advent of 
the 'Prince of Wales and his illustrious consort to these shores 
this ev.ening. . ... . The secret of this rare 

aud unique spectacle lies in the history of. India of the. last 
lifty years. The spontaneity and the sincerity of India’s 


of her alien King and her almost unexampled loyalty and fidelity 
to the race and country under whose sway she lives are the 
result of the conviction in their righteous intentions towards 
her, of the memory of the innumerable blessings she has 
already received at their hands, of the belief that under no other 
human agency could she have become what she is to-day or .bo 
what she hopes to be in the future. Freedom, of conscience, pro¬ 
tection of hfe and property, equal justice and unequal oppor¬ 
tunities for all— these are blessings whose value is bound to 
be increasingly appreciated every day . • • _ . In^a 

has never faltered in her affection and reverent admiration for 
the occupant of the Throne and the Royal Family of England, 
and this has been in the main due to the feeling that the influence 
of the Sovereign and^ the Royal Family has been all along con¬ 
sistently exerted for the maintenance of peace, the dispensing of. 
equal justice, and the giving of fair and generous treatment- to 
the subject nationalities. The people have come to realize that 
the Sovereign and the members of the Royal Family are their 
greatest and most influential protectors, that they are unfailing 
in their sympathy and good-will towards them, and tliat in th© 
whole British constitution there is nothing which makes so 
much for their security against the unlawful encroachments of 
power on the part of the dominant race as well aS for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the many pledges that Britain has given them of 
generous and equal treatment than th© vigilant care and watch¬ 
fulness of the King over the doings of his Ministers aud 

Vicegerents.” y * .» 

Sind Gazette 7th NovEMBEn'l905.—•• The day after to-morrow 
will, if all goes welf, . See the arrival in Bombay of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and the occasion will doubtless be memorable 
both to the Royal visitors and to all their future subjects, 
both European and Indfaft, in -this country. The affptionato 
loyalty felt throughout India * towards the reigning family 
is os deeply rooted as at the time of the visit of the present 
Rin'g-Emperor, and the siiirit of criticism^ brotighf^-about by 
the Advance of- education, . while it beats fieroely qn. the ad* 
mimstrhtion, ’is never directed s^ainst the-Throne.'... The 
time to be spent by the Prince and Princess of Wales in India 
. -is far too short to enable them to get an idea, of more than 
a ver|r. small portion of the epuntry.....'. B.tit 'at the same 
time we believe jhat, the .Royal visit \rill be very beneficial in 
reminding the people'of tins country how great an interest 
! in their lives and' destinies has been and is being taken by 
theii’ Sovereign. Her late Majqsfy gave specipi proof of this 
in the industry with'which she studied Hindustani, the lingua 
franca ol fhe country, keeping* up her kno-frledge of it till her 
death and writing her private diaiy in that language, and 
the warm synipathy she felt -witb the peoples of this portion 
' of'the Empire was recognised throughout the length and breadth 
of India. But what is needed at the present time is that the 
Indian people should once again be brought into • personal 
contact with some member of the. -Ruling house, smrounded 
wth all the pomp md circumstance' of royalty, in order that 
the ties which miite the pdorest peasant on Indian soil with 
the Sovereign may be strengthened/ and the warm currents 
of love and loyalty, of gorod-will and sympathy insy flow freely 
through ‘ the electric chain-wherewith we are daddy bound.’ ” 
Indian Spectator, 11th November 1905.-—“Bombay offenyi a 
loyal, enthusiastic and joyous welcoiAe to. Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prinpe and Rrineess of Wales on Thursday last. 
From morning till midnight the Royal visit was everywhere the 
topic of conversation, and there was no part of the .streets, no 
nook, no comer, along the - \yhole route from Apollo Bandar to 
Government House, from which a glimpse of the procession and 
the principal figures therein could be caught, which was not 
utilised by eager spectators Mo knew that onlyono? in a genera¬ 
tion could such a sight be seen. Those who were prevented 




by limitations of space from securing a look at the Royal faces 
on the day of their arrival will no doubt manage to avail them¬ 
selves of other opportunities for the purpose during the next 
fev days, when Ibeir Royal Highnesses will be moving about 

in different parts of the city..By a happy coincidence 

we had to greet the Prince and hear his gracious reply on the 
birthday of his august father: it was a coincidence which 
served as a fine setting to His Highness’s proud and graceful 
avowal that he had inherited from his father, and from our 
late beloved Sovereign, our first Queen-Empress, a love for 
India and for Indians. When we are still under the spell of 
that speech, so brimming over with sjmpathy and yet so 
restrained and dignified, so comprehensive, in its survey of 
the larger interests of the Empire, and yet tplD^dful of the prob¬ 
lems of streets and healthy quarters for the poor, it would 
be almost like a sacrilege to suppress the rising sentiment, 
and to comment in detail, even in the most Battering terms, 
on the first admirable utterance of His Royal Highness in 
India. Suffice it to say how deeply we realise thift the Prince 
comes on a mission of love and good-will, and in the hope of 
acquainting himself with the various classes who are labouring 
in this land to one end—the weU-being of India and the hap¬ 
piness of her pieoples.” 

Indian Social Mefcomer, 12th JIovembisb 1905.—“Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and I^incess of Wales are now 
in our midst and they have been welc‘omed in a manner 
quite worthy of Bombay. Is there anything in their visit 
and the welcome which will be extended to them all over the 
country beyond the pageantry of an Imperial ritual? We 
believe that there is, and that the popular mind has been 
quick to appreciate It. The presence of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses is regarded as a renewed pledge of the liberal principles 
of Indian administration which the late Queen-Empress 
had embodied in the Proclamation of 1858. The Royal 
Family is the only connecting link that exists between 
the earlier and later periods of British rule. English 
political parties have greatly modified their principles and 
policies, bat the traditions of the Royal Family remain the 
same as before; and, strange to say, at this moment, the 
strongest l)ulwark against Imperialistic excesses in Great' 
Britain is His Majesty the King-Emperor, who by his personal 
influence has been bringing about a closer understanding 
among the nations of the world. Within the limits of a, perhaps, 
somewhat antiquated constitution, both the King-Emperor 
and the late Queen-Empress have taken every opportunity 
of evincing their sympathy and good-will for the Indian people. 
Whatever tends to bring the Sovereign and his House nearer 
to the Indian people is, therefore, to be welcomed as bringing 
them nearer to the goal of recognition as partners on an equal 
footing with tlie British people in the opportunities and pos¬ 
sibilities of the greatest Empire that the world has known. 
Such is the aspiration of the Indian people. The hearty manner 
in which the masses as well as the educated classes have entered 
into the pleasant duty of welcoming Their Royal Highnesses 
most dispel for ever the notion w:hich the enemies of India 
and of England have tried to foster, namely, that there is a 
desire anywhere here to put an end to British rule. All the 
great leaders of Indian thought and aspiration since the days 
of Raja Bam Mohan Roy have agreed in recognising the British 
position in India as a dispensation of Divine Providence for 
the good of the country. On that point there has never been 
and there is not the least difference of opinion. India recog¬ 
nises the immense good which British rule has already conferred 
on her. Aad not the least valuable of the results of that rule 
is the very strong desire that is felt by an increasing number 
of pur countrymen that India should be recognised as an in¬ 
tegral and autonomous unit of tlie Empire just in the same 


manner as the Colonies, and freed from the humiliation of being, 
regarded as unworthy of the confidence which is extended 

to the latter...... We trust that Their Royal Highnesses. 

will acquaint themselves, as much as the rigid etiquette which 
surrounds Royalty allows, with the actual feelings and condition 
of the people, so that on returning to their native land they 
may he, able to follow the course of affairs in India in the right 
perspective.” 

Kaiser-i-Hind, 12th Novembs® 1905.—“ The brilliant and 
indescribable scene presented at the Apollo Bandar on Thurs¬ 
day afternoon vividly recalls to our mind the reminiscences 
of the magnificent spectacle, which in the prime of our youth 
we witnessed on the occasion of the landing on India’s 

soil of the present King-Emperor. More than all 

the jmmp and pageantry of State, more than all the Royal 
salutes fired from Fort and fleet were the thundering cheers 
from a million people, who greeted Then- Royal Highnesses 
as they drove through the principal streets of the city. 
Those were no empty and conventional cheers; They emanat,^ 
from loyal and loving hearts. They were the outward and 
spontaneous manifestations of great joy on the part of the 
people at seeing in their midst another Heir-Apparent to the 
throne of England after full thirty years almost to a day. 
That joy was not a little heightened by the gracious presence 
of the lovely Princess of Wales, a Princess indeed in very 
gait and look, and _ the personification of all that is 
womanly and queenly, who set her auspicious foot for the 

first time on the sunny soil of Ind ... It was a 

source of the highest gratification to the citizens of Bombay 
to hear from the Royal lips at the stately function at the 
Bandar the words of love and sympathy, which were uttered 
with such princely grace, dignity and sweetness on the 
historical landing-day. The entire reply of His Royal High¬ 
ness was conceived in excellent taste and pitched in the 
happiest key, which left nothing but a most gratifying im¬ 
pression on the minds of his audience. It was expres^ in 
language, which was at once chaste and simple, bearing on 
the face of it a ring of candour and sincerity which went straigh t 
to the heart.. ,. The exquisite tribute of praise so generously 
paid to the men of Bombay, the earnest and disinterested 

workers for the welfare of the city, is greatly appreciated- 

But the further message which the Prince delivered, as it were 
to all India, is even of greater supernal grace. It is full of 
bright promise and hope and the harbinger indeed of the re¬ 
turn of good times which India, so long affliptea has been 
wistfully praying for. ‘ I hope and indeed I ain confident 
that the same loving interest in this great continent which 
was inspired in my father’s heart by his visit to India, and 
which has never abated, will equally come to us.’ So did Prince 
George make his first declaration of royal policy.... India fully 
appreciates it. And we have not the slightest doubt that the 
sincere wish of Their Royal Highnesses will be amply realised 
during their tour through the various parts of the empire, and 
that they will magnificently win the sympathy and good-will of 
the people. May we say that the sympathy and good-will 
are ahemy there. So far as the iUustrious scions of the good 
Queen Victoria are concerned, those remain unabated in their 
cordiality and genuine sincerity. Only the people wish that 
similar genuine sympathy and good-will may be inspired in 
the men whom the Crown sends from time to time to govern 
its greatest and most priceless Dependency. Well and nobly 
did the Prince say, and India expresses her warmest gratitude 
for those noble woitis, that ‘ from my youth I have associated 
the name of India with qualities of kindness, loyalty, courtesy 
and bravery, and I doubt not that these eq.rly ideas will be 
confirmed and strengthened by the experience which awaits 
me in the next few months...... We both hope to carry 












home with us not only a warm sjmipafchy and affection for 
the people of . India, but an incl’eased and abiding interest 
in India’s wants and problems and an. acquaintance with the 
various classes, official and non-official, British and Indian, 
which under God’s Providence are labouring to one end— 
the well-being of India and the happiness of her peoples.* 
So may it be! Amen ! May the beneficent British rule, despite 
its many serious deficiencies and defects, the lesult of bureau¬ 
cracy and autocracy combined, be long and lasting, and may, 
in the words of the late Poet Laureate, England give us rulers 
of the blood of Victoria as noble as herself till the latest day, 
and may the childi-en of our children say that they wrought 
their people lasting good !” 

Gujarati, 12th Novembek 1905.—“ The reply of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales to the address presented by the 
Corporation was noticeable for its warmth of feeling, grace of 
language and practical sagacity and insight...... As was but 

natural, thoughts about the past, the present and the future 
seem to have crowded upon the mind of His Royal Highn^s, 
and he gave expression to them with a becoming sense of res¬ 
ponsibility. He seems to have been fully conscious of the part 
his House has already played and has yet to play in the des¬ 
tinies of the Indian Empire, and of the position he occupies 
in relation to it...... Their Royal Highnesses are anxious 

not only to carry with them a warm sympathy and affection 
for the people, but also an increased and abiding interest in 
India’s wants and problems and an acquaintance with the 
various classes ‘ which, under God’s Providence, are labour¬ 
ing to one end—the well-being of India and the happiness 
of her people.’ These words remind us of the noble and 
loving message despatched by His Majesty the Emperor of 
India on the eve of the Delhi Ihirbar. It is the happiest pas¬ 
sage in the Prince’s reply and is well calculated to have a 
re-assuring effect upon the minds of the Indian people.” 

Indian Social Rejormer, 12th November, and Indu Prakash, 
10th November 1905.—“ In its warmth of feeling, its quiet 
thoughtfulness, and in its studied purity of word and 
phrase, His Royal Highness’s speech recalls the admirable 
speeches of the King-Emperor on the all too few occasions 

when His Majesty addresses the public . Not a 

word more is said than what was strictly appropriate, and 
not a word left out that would have been felt as an omission 
by the millions whom he was addressing in this the very first 
speech His Royal Highness made on Indian soil. The cor¬ 
diality and the magnificence of the reception which the whole 
city accorded to the Royal visitors will be remembered for 
a long time as without a parallel in the annals of Bombay. 
It is clear from His Royal Highness’s wotds that the Princess 
and he desire and intend that their visit should be of no mere 
formal character. They want to acquaint themselves with 
the feelings and aspirations of the people, and considering 
that the personal influence of the Sovereign is again becoming 
a dominant factor in the British constitution, no more pleasing 
message could have been conveyed to the Indian people.” The 
Indu Prakash writes;—“ His Royal Highnesfs’s reply to the 
Municipal address of welcome captivated the hearts of those 
who heard him. There was in that speech the ring of a Royal 
heart, the frankness of an Englishman, the true and genuine 
appreciativeness of a gentleman, and above all, the .wisdottt 
of a statesman. It was ..a speech worthy of a grandson of 

Queen-Empress Victoria......His Royal Highness has 

promised to carry home ‘an increased and abiding interest 
in India’s wants and problems and an acquaintance with 
the various classes, official and non-official, British and Indian, 
which under God’s Providence are labouring to one end— 
the well-being of India and the happiness of her peoples.’ 
The heir to a constitutional monarchy copld do no more than 


make such promises and express such wishes. May they be 
realised in the couiBe of time!” 

J6lm-e-Jamhed, 11th November 1905.—“ The words uttered 
by His Royal Highness in replying to the Bombay Municipal 
address could not have failed to go deep into the hearts of the 
people. The whole speech will ever be one of the mast cherished 

possessions of the Indians.They will find in it much 

more than a pledge of sustained sympathy, good-will and pro¬ 
tection from His Imperial Majesty.... Ttey will trace in it a 

keen and earnest desire on the part of their future Bung to 
appreciate their love andloyalty towards their Sovereign ...... 

They will discover in it abundant evidence that their imshaken 
fidelity and allegiance to the British raj are heartily recog¬ 
nised and acknowledged by their beloved Sovereign and the 
Royal Family of England. All this means an additional 
gain to India and her peoples. The words of gracious con¬ 
descension which fell from His Royal Highness, constitute 
a most important and valuable token of, the sympathy and 
regard entertained by India,’® Sovereign and his Family to¬ 
wards her people..What people, situated especially 

as the Indians are, can fail to be deeply touched by this gen¬ 
erous message of assurance and hope ? Not only to the present 
generation of the people of India, but to future generations 
as well, will the speech of His Royal Highness prove a source 
of constant encouragement and hope........ The conscious^ 

ness that His Royal Highness has an ‘abiding interest in 
India’s wants and problem.® ’ must prove a source of immense 
consolation to her sons, especially in those dark and perilous 
hours when they are seized with despair, and the wretchedness 
and misery of their lot, aggravated by political and natural 
calamities, seem too heavy for them to bear.” 

Jdm-e-Jamshed, 7th November 1905.—“ ‘ Wbat does His 
Excellency the Governor m Council mean ; ’—This is what 
everybody, who is proud to be a citizen of Bombay and is 
regardful of the civic importance, position and prestige of 
this great island city, will ask himself and ask others, 
when he comes to realize the full significance of the treat¬ 
ment accorded to the claims of the President of the Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation in connection with their Royal Higbnesses’s 
reception at the Bandar on the 9th instant. The persistence 
with which the representations of the President of the 
Corporation have been ignored and brushed aside in this 
matter may well justify one in asking what His Excellency 
the Governor m Council means by so deiberately excluding 
the Lord Mayor of Bombay from the ranks of ‘ the high 
officials ’ who are to receive Their Royal Highnesses at the 
Bandar ? There is a noteworthy precedent in favour of the 
claim put forward by the President of the Corporation to 
be included among such ‘ high officials.’ In the programme 
of 1876, drawn up by the Government of the day, duo place 
was given to the Chairman of the Corporation. This fact 
was brought to the notice of the Government by the President 
of the Corporation imder the evident impression that his name 
was left out of the programme through oversight and that the 

mistake would be promptly mended.The reply to this 

representation of the Pi^ident was a mere curt official 
acknowledgment of the representation ten days later. The 
matter was more directly brought to the notice of His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor on ^th October by a letter from the Acting 
Municipal Secretary to His Excellency’s Private Secretary. 
The response to this has come in the shape of the announoe- 
meut of 1st November, in which, besides the President of the 
Corporation, the Municipal Commissioner and the Sheriff 
of Bombay are found to have been excluded from the ranks 
of the ‘high officials ’ appointed for the reception of the Royal 
visitors at the Bandar 1 It is hardly likely that any self-res¬ 
pecting inhabitant of Bombay^ who is coiiscious of the oivio 














impoi^t^ince, position and prestige pf liis city among the cities 
pf India and of the wPrld at large, will fail to resent this almost 
stuaiedaigEt.. The^ of Bombay will naturally 

ik loath say anything that mo y savour of diaresiiect to¬ 
wards the Government and their officiate, but they would^, 
feel themsek^ justified to assert*. ‘Tlieir Royal Highnesses 
come put here to receive the lioma^ of the people oiid not 
of,the Ooyefni&ent, and indeed who ore the Government and 
tfieip highest officials compared ' with-the President of the 
Corporation on an occasion andin a function like tliis ? Who 
am they to clafm to solely repres*^nt the peoj^le of" Bombay 
In a Mattel' fikje ^this ? *..««* We ^hbuid under no condition 
consent'io either tli^ Corporatipp or the citizens of Bombay 
doing aught that mi^t the festivities on such a joyous 
X)ce^ioh> or help to give their acj;ion a sinister and unpleasant 
^a;^pect. But we cannot lie|^ ot>serYmg that if the rights of 
file President of a Corporation, that is to say of the Mayor 
"of .a City, "and all that is'being embodied in the pprson of such 
a. .functionary, had been so unceremoniously treated in any 
other part of the Empire, only one^ reply would have been 
deemed appropriate to sueh high-handedness—withdrawal 
of the Mayor,, the Corporation, and" the accredited oiti^Bs 
of the place'fiom paitioipation in all the public functions 
of the occasion. The present Royal visit is, however, too 
unique and important an event to ,j)ermit the assumption 
of such an attitude. The peoplp love the Royal visitor^ so 
well, they revere their Sovereign so deply, 'and consider the. 
visit such a precious privilege that they would much rather 
see thoir spokesman and their reptesentatiye^ bear such an 
indignity than do aught that might savour of disrespect to* 
wards the Imperial couple, ^ant of due reverence of the person 
of their august Sovereign, and ,even disloyalty towards the 
British Throne.” 

/Oriental Revietv, Stu. NovEivbEB 1905.—It'is a thousand 
pities that the harmony and spirit of unanimity and co-operation 
that existed among the Bombay citizens should have been 
disturbed, and that th recent actipn of the Bombay Govem- 
should have ruffled the spirit of the mostJnfluential men 
ih the city and thus tended to mar the magnificent vreloom^ / 
thMVas prepared for Them Royal Highaesses. . We feel we must 
protest strongly against the deliberate insult and slight Govern¬ 
ment has„ hurled at the citizehS;. We contQjnd the 

v^ay in which the President of the Bombay Municipal COrppra- 
tion , the Municipal Commissioner, and the Shkiff of Bombay 
have lieen huddled out of the first reception to the Prince by 
the official hierarcliy of Bombay is nothing but an insult—a * 
delilicrate and gross msult—to the people of th^ city. It is all 
very well to explain that no insult is meant, as the official 
Europeans only go to welcome the Prince on board the Renbvm, 
and that the President of the CoriKjration wiU be giy 
prominent place in the reception ceremonies on landing. We 
. ask how are Their Royal Highnesses to know at all that the city 
is anxiously and most earnestly waiting to accord them, a hearty 
and entlnisiastic reception ? Who is t^o ask the Prince and, 
rinoess in the hame of tbV people of India to land and honour 
this city with their august presence f The official heatfe only 
represent the English domination over India, and a welcome ^ 
l/y’them is meaningless as every one of them is^ in the pay of 
the British Indian Govemmeht. Tliis omission is 

much to be deplored. It is freely mentioned all oyer the 
city that the insult $0 impoliticany hxu^ted at the 
Corporation emanates from the heights of Simla sin 

of omiagion to present a fatcswell address to Lord f^rzoa. 
We hardjy like to give credence to this rumour. All sorts 
of ocmstr>ictions have iTeen Mtl will be put upon tbe omisaiop, 
and the result will be unfortunate......... • ..We appeal to 

itis*.fixepUenoy ,the ClovOrfor not to do, anything or allow 


anything to be done to mar the unanimity of the roception> 
of the Royal visitoiu. It is eertain that the Corporation will 
not receive the insult lying down. It must be rememb«'.red 
that Sir P- M. Metha ia not fighting for himself, but for the 

dignity of the office he holds-Wo cannot fora moment 

believe that His Excellency Lord liumington was personally 
respcmsible for the sad blunder. He is far too noble and gener¬ 
ous to think of insulting the city and its citizens, of whom 
he is so proud send in v’hose progress and improvement he is 
taking such a Iseen and personal interest. Outside influ- 
. enoes, higher or lower, must have over-powered His Excel¬ 
lency.” 

Jdm-e-Jam«hf.^, 10th November, and Kaiser-i-Hind, 12th 
November 1905..-r-“ Having animadverted rather strongly on 
the attitude of the Bombay Government towards the claims of 
the President of the Corporation, the Sheriff and the Municipal 
Commissioner to being invited to receive Their Royal High¬ 
nesses at the Bandar, we. feel ourselves called upon to record 
our appreciation o# the way in which the Government of His Ex¬ 
cellency Loiji Lanaington have settled the difficulty. It would be 
impossible to praise too highly the extremely conoiliatory manner 
in wliich they conducted the negotiations at a moment when 
the situation appeaxed to have become almost critical in the. eyes 
of the pubiio ... 1 Nothing could exceed the generosity of their 
condxwt in explaining the true position, satisfying the Cor¬ 
poration in regard to their attitude, and yielding to the wishes 
of fchaf body on a point which it felt to be of extreme importance 
to its prc'sdge and position. The incident, we trust, will not 
be withoutyitS'effect in enliancing the mutual good-will and 
respect,, yhioh have always subsisted between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Corporation. It would not be inappropriate 
to conclude^ this t^tfr by a word of praise and adniiration for 
the dignit^y, self-/estrai»ti .-aud firmrtoSs wdth w'hioh Sir 
PheroTOshah Metha foughiTfo/ the right of his office and for the * 
dignity of the entire city.” I'J'he Kaiser4:Eind in a lengthy’ 
and vituperative article blames the Chief Seferetary .to Govern¬ 
ment for deviating from the, precedents'of 1876 by not includ- 
>^ing the President of tfie Munioipal.Coigporation and the Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner amQng those who were admitted to the 
shRtuianadoxrecQit’ing TheijrRoyal Highnesses. It also strongly 
condemns the arrangements made for the accommodation 
of the genc'M public and 'asserts that those who were admitted 
to the enclosure were exposed, to tjie ..'fierce rays of.*the sun 
in consequence of ah order issued by the Goirimissioner of 
Police that they should take their scats by 2-39 f.m. ] 

- -Indian Bj^ciator, llilj ^ovembbr I905^r““ The omission of 
' the names of the President of-tlife .^Sombay'Corporation, of the 
Municipal Commissioner , ahd .the Sheriff fi-bru the Original list 
of citizens receiving the' Rojral guests, at Bandar had been 
. noticed in Native circles befom J.he'eorre3p<>iidence between the 
Municipal Secretary andytl^Chief' Seei-ebny to. Government 
■was publishsd in the papefs—not becausfi the public bad arty 
recollection of the procedure of-'’I876, .l5pt somijlio’^^'. there- 
was "a general expeotation that the-’ persons concerned 
.■would figure prominently on the occasion. People priding 
themselves pn tfieir intuition shrewdly guessed why tli© Pr^i- 
dentwas < out 6uf? The Heir-Apparent to the Cromi of England, 
as explained by Mr, Disraeli in 1876, comes tpTnd% as a guest 
of the Indian Government, apd not as a represeiitative of the 
' Sovereign. The present President of the Corporation, though 
' not in such official capacity, had recently opposed the presenta¬ 
tion of an address of welcome to the head of-the Int^an 
Government, and the Government was'supposed to- have 
assumed that he would not care to assist, aji a cetemony held 
under the auspices of a Govemor-Genefa! whom he did not 
want in India. Th is theory, however, wius obviously inade 
quate to explain the omissioh of the Sheriff, except on the- 







supposition that he was bracketed 'with the President of the 
Corporation for reasons similar to those which induced the 
President to plead on his behalf. The unsoundnesa of all 
these hypotheses was proved, when the correspondence was 
published,' wherein the Municipal Sooretary states that the 
omission complained of was not novel, but has consistently 
.Occurred in recenf i/ears at. the arrival and departure of high 
|)ersonages. We have not yet been told what the' practice 
was before the Prim® of Wales’ visit ph 1876, and whether 
the practice of recent years has repealed any precedent, ■ The 
whole affair ended satisfactorily: in response to a representa¬ 
tion from the Corporation, the President, the Commissioner 
and the Sheriff were invited to be present at the reception. 
It was explained that the precedent of 1875 had been carefully 
considered and departed from so as to limit the number of 
‘ oflSciai receivers ’ and proportionately magnify the import¬ 
ance of the Corporation’s reception. The recent general 
practice will perhaps also be modified: the habit of attributing 
small feelings to Government wiU, we suppose, be eternal. ” 
Indian Social Beformer, 12th November 1906.— '• Govern¬ 
ment deserve to be congratulated on the excellent spirit in 
which they met the somewhat petulant protest of the Municipal 
Corporation against a procedure which, as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
afterwards handsomely acknowledged, was dictated by motives 
of the greatest good-will and generosity to the body. That the 
Municipal body is entitled to a leading part in the reception' 
of Their Royal Highnesses is a proposition which nobody w^ 
dispute, and the programme settled by Government, as is 
now admitted, was framed specially with a view to meet this 
end. There, was no sudden change in the practice at similar 
receptions, as had been sought to be made out. Former Pre¬ 
sidents of the Municipality had not thought that the inter¬ 
est® of the city and the dignity of the Corporation were jeo¬ 
pardised by the procedure followed. It is a good thing for 
the Municipality to be jealous of its own dignity and of the 
interests of the city. But there are other ways in which the 
feeling can be usefully exercised than imagining slights which 
were never intended and imputing motives which were never 
entertained by Government. That the Government were 
more mindful of the dignity of the Corporation than the Cor¬ 
poration itself was plain to every one who witnessed or read 
in the papers the proceedings at the Apollo Bunder. It is a 
good rule for Corporations, no less than for inflividuals, not 
to be too ready to oSsume insults, especially from tried and 
proved-friends like His Excellency the Governor, of popular 
movements and their leaders.” 

■ Gwiardti, 12th November 1905.—“All is well that ends well. 
The dignified yet forcible representation of the Corporation 
against the omission of the name of the President from the list 
of gentlemen who were to receive Tlieir Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on their landing at the Apollo 
Bunder ha®, we are glad, been favourably considered by Lord 
Lamington’s Government. The omission was misinterpreted 
throughout the city by many people. The attempt to defend the 
arrangement settled by the Government on the ground that 
the city reception was different from the Presidency reception 
was cxuite unfortunate. Those who. settled the arrangement 
seem to have been under the idea that the i-eception by the 
Corporation would be the oronming function and that the 
President of the Corporation was to be given the moat pro¬ 
minent position in the performance of that function, For 
our part we do not think that this was a very convincing ground 
for ignoring the President of the Corporation. But we are 
glad to find that the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah was able 
to inform his colleagues and the public that, after going through 
the papers in connection with the subject, he was satisfied 
that the Government did not mean to cast any slur upon the 


Corporation. That is, indeed, a highly gratifying, assurance. 
As a result of the representation of the Corporation, the Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner as well as the Sheriff of Bombay were 
invited to the Bunder along with the President of the Corpo¬ 
ration to receive Their Royal Highnesses. That is, indeed, 
a welcome concession to the publio opinion. We sincerely 
congratulate Lord Lamington ’s Government and the Corpo¬ 
ration oh the extremely satisfactory decisioh that was arrived 
at, and on their having avoided a very unpleasant controversy 
on the very day of the landing of Their Royal Highnesses.” 

Inda Prakdah, 11th November 1905.— “ Yesterday evening 
there was one more Royal procession, Their Royal Highnesses 
driving from Government House, Malabar Point, vid Girgaum 
Road, to open the new magnificent Improvement Trust Road, to 
he named after the Princess, and thence vid Crawford Market 
to the People’s Fair. The procession of the day was almost 
identical with that which escorted the day before Their Royal 
Highnessesirom the Apollo Bunder...... On at least one of 

these occasions the procession ought to have been a grand 
and impressive one, befitting the dignity of the Heir-Apparent 
to the British Throne. But the public was disappointed 
grievously. Why did not the Viceroy and the Governor and 
the numerous Native Chiefs precede or follow, %ach with his 
suite. Their Royal Highnesses ’ carriage and form part of the 
procession either of the 9th or the 10th instant? Why were 
their caniages wheeled away and cut off from the procession 
and driven across by Queen’s Road on the first day? A 
different course altogether was followed on the occasion of 
the visit of the present King-Emperor thirty years ago. And 
quite different were the processions of that grand melo-drama 
of Lord Curzon’s regime, the Imperial Coronation Durbar 
at Delhi. In the fitness of things the processions in honour 
of the Heir to the British Throne should have been at least 
as magni fi cent as those with which a fleeting representative 
of His Imperial Majesty was glorified at Delhi. But of a 
different tenor was the official mandate, and we Indians can only 
gape in wonder and amazement and contemplate with pain 
■ and disappointillent this new Anglo-Indian differentiation ' 
between* the Viceroy and the direct representatives of the 
Royal Family. His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
came- to the Delhi assemblage to represent His Majesty, and 
according to Indian notions received but a poor treatment. 
The eon and heir of the King-Emperor has not, so far at least 
as Bombay is concerned, fared much better.” 

Indu Prakdsh and Sdnf Vapfamdn, 11th November 1905.— 
“ Those who attended the Prince of Wales ’ lev^e at the Secre¬ 
tariat last night and had not the good fortune of being in the 
private entr^ circle—those alone can know and realize what 
terrible pains and penalties had to be paid for their loyal desire 
to do homage to His Royal Highness. They were literally 
suffocated, pressed and elbowed, and each must have given out 
at least a pound of i)erspiration. And^thetn the shoving in of the 
Military through the thick mass almost amounted to a large 
scandal. Surely, Government officials should foresee and remedy 
this Calcutta*Black-HoIe-like treatment of the people who aitend 
levies. Let the numbers be reduced if larger accommoda¬ 
tion cannot be provided for. Or, let there be two levies. 
But the crushing together of persona which has become the 
common featirre of all levies and which was intensified at 
last night’s !ev6e can possibly have no defence whatsoever.” 
[The Sdnj Vartamdn makes a similar complaint and suggests 
that in view of the great crush, which always takes place at 
the letr^e, the function should be held at tho Town Hall instecid 
of at the Secretariat.] 

Sdnj Vartamdn, 7th November, and Jdm-e-Jamshed, 
9th November 1905.— It is muclt to be deplored that 
certain shortcomings in the arrangements made for the 
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reception of the Royal visitors should have offended the 
feelings and susceptibilities of the public at large as well as 
of the guests invited |to meet Their Royal Highnesses. We 
have already referred to the keen disappointment, which has 
been felt by the public of the city owing to the exclusion of 
the President of the Corporation and the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner from the ceremonial reception at the steps of the Bunder. 
We now learn with regret that the Chiefci invited to meet Their 
Royal Highnesses are also dissatisfied with the arrangements. 
In connection with the public arrival of the Viceroy it was 
notified that those Chiefs who “ widied ” to attend at the 
station should apply for “ cards ” through their respective 
PoUtical Officers. Such an arrangement w'as of doubtful 
propriety and was rightly interpreted as an insult by the big 
Chiefe, some of whom preferred to keep away from tiie function 
rather than humih'ate themselves by applying for cards. 
Further, it was at first arranged that the Piffioe should return 
the visits of the big Chiefs at their own residences, and that 
the other Chiefs would be received collectively by His Royal 
Highness at the Secretariat. The lesser Chiefs have under¬ 
taken a costly journey to Bombay in the hope of participating 
in this honour. But it has now transpired that the exchange 
of visits %vill take place between the Prince and only the big 
Chiefs. This has greatly disappointed the Chiefs who have 
been excluded from the honour. It is said that some 
of these Chiefs intend to leave Bombay as soon as the above 
arrangement is officially announced. [The Jdm*e~Jamf>hed, 
referring to the above, says:—Government appear to have 
done all they could to accord to the Native Chiefs all the honours 
befitting their high ‘position, nor do the Chiefs seem to have 
made any complaint on this score. The Prince will receive 
and return the visits of all first elass Chiefs. It is not customary 
to accord the honour of a return visit to Chiefs of lower rank, 
but it does not follow that these will not be brought face to 
face with His Royal Highness during Ms stay in Bombay. 
It appears from the printed programme snppli^ to all news¬ 
papers in the Presidenoy that there is to be a reception at 
Government House on the 11th instant at which all the lesser 
Chiefs will have the honour of being received by His Royal, 
Highn^s. As regards the alleged dissatisfaction of the Chiefs' 
bn the occasion of the Viceroy’s arrival at Victoria Terminus, 
we may explain that the object of Government in asking the 
Chiefs to send for cards was to arrange for their being accom¬ 
modated in block A in a manner befitting their high position; 
otherwwe, if the Chiefs came without intimation, it would 
not M possible to give them prominent seats. It is not 
customary on such occasions to send cards to the Chiefs*^ unless 
they intiipp-te their desire to be present; for if Government 
sent cMds of their own accord, it would look like enforcing 
compulsory attendance upon the Chiefs whether they wished 
be present or not.] 

. Jdm - e - JanKshed , 9th Noysmbeb 1905.—The duties which 
havo’dovolved upon the Bombay City Police in connection with 
tlie^EMyal visit are of a peculiarly arduous and exacting charaotor, 
but it is very satisfactory to observe that t he entire force has 
acquitted it^lf admirably o» the occasion, and that the police 
arrangements in connection with the various functions have left 
nothing to be desired. The credit for this is due largely to our 
energetic and popular Commisaioner of Police, Mr. Gell. The 
press has special reason to be grateful to -the Police Commis¬ 
sioner for the facilities he has given to its representatives in 
dikiharging their dati(». We ore glad to obsemm that Mr. Geil 
ims acted upon our suggestion ' to issue permits to press 
reporters so as to enable them to easily follow the movements 
of the Ro3ml visitors. These permits have entitled 
the holders thereof to several concessions and advantages, 
which have greatly smoothed their task of giving to the pxiblie 


: a faithful and accurate record of the doings of Tlxeir Royal 
; Highnesses and' of the various functions and celebrations 
held in their honour. 

Gujarati, 12th November, 1905.—Many people are asking 
if the British Gtovemment are gomg to confer some boon upon 
this country by way of oommemorating the visit of Their Royal 
‘ Highnesses. So fax as the higher classes of the Indian 
population are concerned, they axe in a position to imderstand 
the object of the visit and the constitutional status of the 
i British Sovereign and his sons. But most of the people at 
; large cannot have an opportunity of even seeing Their Royal 
■ Highnesses, and they would no doubt be pleased if they 
received some tangible mark of Royal favour. The oriental 
; feeling is in favour of some such Royal concession on great 
' occasions. In fact, such favours are traditional with oriental 
potentates. We are afraid the absence of any boon to the 
population at large will be productive of some disappointment 
among the masses of the population. 

Gu jarati Prdkdah, 5th November, and Sind Vartamdn, 
3rd November 1905.—It is significant that the people of India 
; are not evincing as much joy and enthusiasm over the Royal 
: visit as they did when the present King-Emperor visited India 
in 1875. This apathy can be attributed to the ill-advised 
policy of Government, which has resulted in the steady decline 
of Indian loyalty during the last fi,fty years. It is to he 
; fervently hoped that the Prince wiU on his return to England 
acquaint the authorities there with the true state of the 
j public mind in India. Government, however, have so planned 
' the programme of the Royal tour as to prevent His Royal 
Highness from getting an inkling of popular grievances against 
the British rule. Their Royal Highnesses ’ progress through 
the Country will be attended by illuminations, fire-works 
; and pompous processions, and such outward mamfestations 
of joy will^ create in their minds a false impression as to the 
I happiness and (fontentment of the- Indians. More, thq. public 
i have been interdicted from-approaching the Prince with thfir 
I grievances. It lias been rulfed that the Prince will not receive 
' addresses from any public bodies except Municipalities, and 
it is well known that Municipalities in the mofussil-are well-.j 
' nigh officialised bodies. Further, the mandate has gone forth' 
that Municipal addresses to Theit Royal Highnesses should 
steer clear of controversml topics. This will effectually pre¬ 
vent the Prince from becoming acquainted with the needs 
; and real sentiments of the people, ['fli© 'ProhfaA and-'the 
Sind Vartamdn make similar comments and express a’ hope 
i that the Prince, instead of accepting the statements 'of the 
i officials surrounding him, will look into all things for himself 
j and endeavour to get a first-hand knowledge of the condition 
I of the people.] 

i CMIcitsah, 8th November, and Vihdri„ 6th -November 
j 1905.—^The saying “misfortunes never come singly” is 
j being fully exemplified in the case of ourcountry. Plague, 
j famine and earthquake havq harried' uS beyond measure, 
j and our miseries have been intensified by the selfish policy 
I of Government, which results in a steady drain of our 
I wealth to foreign countries. We are thus growing poorer day 
! by day, and costly demonstrations of loyalty such as the 
! pageants on the occasion of the Jubilee and the Delhi 
i Durbar tend to aggr&vate our poverty still further. The 

I expected arrival of the Prince of ^ Wales will add one more 

item to our sources of misery. It is unfortunate that we should 
] have to characterise the advent of our future Emperor and 

j his gracious consort in our midst as a public calamity, but 

1 we are helpless in the matter. We are reduced to such dire 
destitution that such auspicious occasions, instead of producing 
’ joy in our hearts, make us miserable as the expenditure neces¬ 
sitated by them is absolutely laeyoiid our means. The programme 




of the /Royal tour is out and oonsiata of balls, banquets 
and similar other items of festivities and nothing else. It 
is said that the Prince is coming out to this country to acquaint 
himself with the true condition of the people and their wants 
and grievances, but bitter experience tehs us that such Royal 
visits, far from benefiting us in any way, merely entail huge 
expenditure on our shoulders! Whether we wish it or not, 
the august visitors will receive a right Royal welcome and we 
cannot but deplore their visit as a public misfortune. Crowds 
of Native Chiefs are flocking to Bombay and lavishly spend¬ 
ing their subjects’ money on the Prince’s reception. Alas ! 
these subjects are starving in the meantime for want of food. 
The money in the Government Exchequer will also be freely 
spent in according a magnificent welcome to the Prince, but 
none spares a thought for the poverty-stricken raiyat from 
whom the money is extorted. Alas, our misfortunes do not 
end here. Our people must raise separate funds to give a 
loyal reception to the Prince. In the city of Bombay alone 
the people’s fund has reached the total of four lakhs and a 
quarter, and the whole of this amount will be spent in four 
or five days. Our past Sovereigns used to signalise their tours 
through their dominions by giving presents to the poor, or 
peaking concessions to thes people. But they were Oriental 
rulers. Our more civilised raters from the West miist needs 
follow a different policy. The Prince of Wales, instead of 
ma k i ng any presents to the people, will graciously condescend 
to accept presents from them; this clearly shows that we are 
now in the grip of an evil fate ! [The Vihari makes somewhat 
similar comments and adds:— 

The hopes entertained by some of our countrymen re¬ 
garding the beneficent results of the Royal tour are destined 
to be disappointed. The poor raiyat, who fondly expected 
the remission of the salt tax in honour of the Royal visit, 
will be grieved to team that the boon he anticipate is not 
after all to be conferred, on him. It is again a wonder to os 
why our- people should be anxious to have a look at the 
Prince when they, are sure to be trampled under foot or 
otherwise maltreated by the Police.] 

Andhraprakasika .—The Andhraprakasika of the 4th Novem¬ 
ber refei“s to the elimination of the item of feeding the 
poor from the programme of the Reception” Committee 
in Madras, and remarks that it is quite wrong to fail to 
feed and please the ixjor on an occasion when “ God himself 
pays a visit in the person of a ruler. ” Is the Royal couple 
going to see any better dancing and display of fire-works or 
hear any better music in Madras than elsewhere ? They come 
here not to enjoy dances, hear songs, or witness fire-works, 
but to acquaint themselves with tlie feelings and aspirations 
of their Indian subjects. The Government in India has 
created a wrong impression in England that India is a rich 
country, and the Indians will only be co nfirmin g it if, in the very' 
presence of the Prince, they waste their money on displays of 
fire-works and other pageants. If the- committee proclaims 
its intention to spend moderately on such shows and 
liberally in feeding the poor, large sums of money will un¬ 
doubtedly be forthcoming. 

In the course of a long article on the visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales to India, the 
same paper says that many people hope that good will come 
out of this visit. The Editor says that it is difficult for a nation 
to administer justice in a foreign country. The Indian people, 
though they have no full conMence in the British Govern¬ 
ment, are still grateful for many benefits conferred upon them. 

If the Government is sympathetic and does its best to pre¬ 
vent the evils arising from plague, famine and poverty, the 
people will have great faith in the Government. The partition 
of Bengal has alienated the people from the Government 


and has created an ill-will wliiob is daily manifesting itself 
in every part of India. The paper hopes that this visit of 
His Royal Highness the Pritice of Wales to India would be 
conduoive to the removing of the existing strained relations, 
and in cementing the goodwill ^between toe Government and 
the people whose loyalty to toe British Throne has been made 
manifest in more ways than one. ■ ‘ 

The Sat Dharam Parcharak (JuUundur) of the 3rd November 
1906, says that the Maharaja of Mysore has . sanctioned 
an expenditure of no less than Rs. 3,13,000 in connection with ;^ 
the Prince of Wales’ visit, a sum of Rs. 20,000 being spent 
on fire-works alone. While the famine-stricken people, it adds, 
of Rajpntana, Bombay and Central India cannot obtain a 
morsel of food, lakhs of rupees will be squandered in useless 
show with a view to making His Royal Highness believe that 
the natives of India- axe a very prosperous people. 

The Nau Jawan (Hansi), for October 1906, remarks that 
it is rumoured that in some places His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales will be entertained at rumtches performed 
by prostitutes. The Editor strongly objects to this and 
appeals to all its contemporaries and the leaders of native society 
to oppose the proposal. 

Selections pbom Native Newstapees puBLisitBi> is the 

UiifiTED Provinces fob the week ending the 11th 

November 1905. 

The Advocate (Lucknow) of the 9th November 1906 
says:—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince George and 
Princess May step on Indian soil this afternoon. We accord 
out cordial welcome to the Royal guests of our country and 
offer our greetings on this their first visit to India. Animated 
by loyal feelings towards the Throne of England to wliich 
India by common consent owes allegiance, the whole country 
with one voice welcomes the Royal personages to Indian soil 
and feels pleasure at the presence of the Heir-Apparent to the 
throne and his consort, impelled by the affeorion with which 
Eastern people look upon the Sovereign and his own people. 

The relations of toe people of India with their Sovereign 
have been always cordial. The name of Queen 'Victoria is 
still uttered throughout India with reverence which few 
Sovereigns have elsewhere ever enjoyed. The affection with 
which toe Indian subjects of Emperor Edward look upon His 
Imperial Majesty and his family is too genuine to be questioned, 
and therefore the feeling is mutual. The trouble and incon¬ 
venience which the august personages have taken in making 
this long journey will be repaid by the conviction which we 
are sure Their Royal Highnesses will cany with them home 
that their Indian subjects love them as ardently as other 
subjects of any other parts of the Empire do. - 

The affection and expression of confidence is not blind. 
It is intelligent, as the belief prevails that whatever blunders 
may be committed by the agents who cany on the admin¬ 
istration of the land, whatsoever may be the motives which 
guide them in their action, the Sovereign and his family’s 
sympathy is always with the people, and it has found expression 
whenever any occasion has arisen. The visit to India 
of Emperor Edward thirty years ago is remembered for toe 
impression then created. The present visit will also leave behind 
it many mementos that will directly benefit all classes of the 
community. Our request to ^ parties concerned is that 
the visit throughout may be made pleasant to our honoured 
guests so that they may take back with them pleasant recol¬ 
lections of their visit; that their visit be made memorable 
not only by memorials which the people in their loyalty will 
raise among themselves, but by some marks of Royal pleasure 
which will serve as a living memoritvl for all time to come. We 
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ouce more greet our Royal gueste and wi@h them a pleasant 
tour in India and safe return home. * ' 

'.rhe Indian People (Allahabad) pf the 9th November 
gjj^yaWe find it stated in some Caloutta papers that 
the Superintendent of Stationery with the Governmont 
of India has given directions that certain Indian newspapers 
as well as an Anglo-Indian new&p'aper should on nib 
account be. placed on the table of-tfis Royal HigHnesS th^ 
Prince of Wales during his Indian tour. Should this hg,p|wb 
to he true it is of course open to inference t^iat the Sr(perin- ^ 
tendent is either acting under orders or under suggestion, llie 
papers named have distinguished themselves by the-- uncom¬ 
promising support they have giveh,tp the Swadeshi movement- 
and the fretidom with which they'have criticised the'Govern¬ 
ment in regard to its recent decision, about students and 
other questions. Probably theg' are set down among the 
malcontents and suspects, but there is no present mtentiop 
of setting Section l^X of the Indian Penal Code in mdtipn 
against them. We dempt know whether the Prince of Wales 
will have much^ time to give to the reading of Indian iie^- 
papers. If he h^as, he will have to be given 'any papers tljat he 
wishes to read. The Russian Censor, with' his bi-okl inkpad, 
does not exist? in India. Besides, if the' Prihofe does not read, 
one Class of ne^vspapers he will read another, which ^denounce 
the Swadeshi inovement, the studenta>’ and generp^lly 
everythmg.'connected with the present-'agitation. And if 
the Pjfin^ is curiotis/Jie ‘'vill want to know what it is all about, 
and to see th6 other'si^e'of the picture. . Moreover, the PrinCe 
of Wales is not a political visitor and whatever he piay_ sejo 
or hear he will keep his own counsel. If, however, the' re'pbrt 
mentioned.^.abbve is triie there^can be no -doubt tliat an attempt 
is being ^ade to'keep the'truth fr 9 m His Royal''Highne8s. 

The Indifin Peo-^e (Lucknow) of the 9th November 
gays ;_A eotrespondbut writes to suggest that Allahabad being 
tlie sea tof tbe'Govbrhnlent of the United Provinces tfie proposed 
Medical College should be established here rather than At 
Lucknow-. The plea appears to vis more. seijtimental than 
equitable. As Lucknow.and Oudh are raisipg the funds, clearly 
they are entitled to the College. Neither Allahabad nor the 
IVovincC.of Agra has yet subscribed very substantially to the* 
College. .Besides, there is,a fine hospital already in existence 
in Lucknbw And.-most probably it will be attached to the • 
College. The Local GevernmAnt also is hardly disposed to favour 
Allal^bad at the eKj)en8e of Lucknow. We all'remember 
the excitement bver the prppq.sal to remove the. High Court 
to Lucknow, and-it was lucky dhat the scheme wai ultimately 
dropped. A thing of far more-importance than the Medical 
College is the administration of Justice, and- the' High Court, 
nominally of the Unitfed, Provinces, has no jurisdiction over 
Oudh, and the Talukdars are quite content with the Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court, and w'onld probably, resent any 
proposed extension of the jurisdiction, of the High Court to 
Oudh. 

While provinces without a High Court are agitatmg for one, 
our sister .Proyince -of Oudh iriU have nothing to do with ,a 
High Conrt, unless it cah he taken to Lucknow, And if feel¬ 
ing runs high Lucknow may ask to be partitioned altogether 
from Allahabad, and partition appears to be so easy nowadays 
that the United Provinces may at anj^ moment be disunited - 
with a snap. The fact that Lucknow is included in the Royal 
tour while Allahabad is omitted shows that this City must 
'be content to yield the precedence to other cities m tlie United 
Provinces. ’ 

12th Novbmbbe 1905.'’ 

Ci^. and Military OazeUe. —Sir,—Some riihe' oy ten editors 
of the native, English and vernacular newspapm of Lahore were 


invited by'I^iV Barker, C.S'., to attend his office on the 7th 
instant to express their vietvs regarding^ the election of a repre- 
sei^atiVe of the Punjab Native Press for the Royal Tour in 
India. After some discussion it was dfoided'to hold a larger 
conference, on the subject after fuller opinion had been taken 
and eventually to nominate either one joint representative or 
two representatives in the follovring alternative cases:—(a) if 
the Government decides,to take only one joint representative 
io® jboth sections 6f ,the iSTatwb Press. (6) ITthe Government 
willacefeift Wo representa^iyes, one for the English and the 
otTwr^for the yernacular'papers, 

Accordingly a meeting,was held, on'ihe ev^ening of the 8th 
iristant, in whioh.Mr. JC. P. Chatterji ena§t^ the phenomenal 
..combination of chairman, candidate, proposser, overruler and 
nominee, etc;, all.in one'^ 

Regarding the high-handed and illegal proceedings and 
■ decision of this meeting, which purported to have elected the 
Babu as its nominee by the majority of one vote, whereas he 
was in reality in a minority of two votes, I have submitted the 
1oll<iwing protest to the- Under-Secretaxy, a perusal of which 
.vrill show to the Europeans and Moslems of the country what 
sort of justice they may expect at the hands of their Hindu 
and Bengali brethren. 

Ml). IifSHAtru,Aii, Editor, the Waltan. 

’ .Lahobe : The lOth November 1905. 

To P. L. Barker, Esq., O.S., Under vSecretary to Govern¬ 
ment, Punjab, Lahore 

Sir,-i-With'reference to last evening’s meeting of local 
.Indian Press representatives, I respectfully beg to subrnit the 
follcAving^ "protest against the unconstitutional proceedings of 
'the mbetuig audits unjust decision. 

Eifteeu, gentlemen were present in person, and three had 
sent in' their written opinions. Of these fifteen, two were 
neither Editors nor the Assistants ; Lalas Tola Ram and Ganga 
Parshad, who claimed to represent the Arya Patrika and the 
Arya Gazette, not being on the editorial staffs of those papers. 

P^en the meeting proceeded to the election of a joint 
•’’representative of the English and the Vernacular Press, in case 
Government could accord facilities to only one correspondent 
from the Punjab, the proceedings were Characterised by seri¬ 
ous irregularitios and palpable high-handedness. 

Mr. K. P. Chatterji,- Joint, Editor of the Tribune, who 
was in the chair, in d^regard of etiquette, propo.sed his own 
name for the joint representative. A counter-proposal (duly 
seconded) was made. Suggesting Sheikh Abdul Aziz, B.A., Editor 
of J’Ae Observe)-and-Fefiow of the Punjab University, instead. 
Gut of those present,, six voted for Rlr. K. P. Chatterji and 
five for Sheikh Abdid Aziz. Three Editors of Urdu papers 
of Lahore {Sadai-Hind', Mashir-i-Eind and Wafadar) had sent 
in their written .opifjmns in favour of Sheikh Abdul Aziz, so 
thab against tho-six OT Mr. Chatterji, Sheikh Abdul Aziz, bad 
eight votes, though Sheikh Abdul Aziz out of feelings of pro¬ 
priety and decency did not vote for himself at all. Similarly 
.Maulvi Mahboob Alam who was in favour qf the Sheikh s 
election did not vote. But Mr. Ohatterj (himself a candidate) 
as chairman of the meeting disallowed the counting of the 
three written votes and thus announced that he had secured 
a nai^w majority of one vote for himself in spite of the fact 
that the names of the absentees had been already noted 
amongst those present. • j i 

It is noteworthy that these six yotea for the Babu included 
two of Lala Tola' Ram and Durga Parshad who had no loom 
standi' there. It is further remarkable that out of these six 
again there was only one Editor of a yemacular paper, whereaa 
all the eight for the Sheikh wei’e th6 Editors of Urdu papers. 

Brides the high-handedness referred tte above I have to 

state'further that Mr. Chattefji cannot write Urdu, being a 









Bengalee, and it is not clear how with this shortcoming he can 
represent and serve Urdu papers which so largely preponderate. 
The Sheikh, on the. other hand, is conversant with both the 
languages. If therefore the resolution alleged to have been 
carried by the meeting is accepted as such by Government 
it will give rise to a serious grievance on the part of the entire 
vernacular Press. It may be mentioned that the Editor of 
the Akhbar-i-Am did not vote for the Babu because of the 
same shortcoming. 

In conclusion I solicit the favour of your accepting Sheikh 
Abdul Aziz’s selection, and if you feel any diflBculty kindly lay 
the matter before the Chief Secretary. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

M». Inshaullah, 
Editor., the Wattan, 

Lahobk: 

The ^h November 1905. 

Indian Daily Tdegraph .—Tfie scheme for oommemorating 
the Royal visit to the United Provinces was carried another 
step forward at the public meeting hold on the 7th instant 
at the Kaiser Bagh, Lucknow, at which His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor presided. It will be remembered that 
at the meeting at Government .House on 20th October a sum 
of Rs. 3,96,000 was subscribed towards the project for the 
erection of a Medical College in Lucknow to commemorate 
the Royal visit, and it was arranged that the Committee 
should hold a public meeting on the 7th instant for the 
purpOvSe of announcing the further subscriptions which it 
was hoped to obtain. A sum of Rs* 1,08,539 was promised 
at the second meeting, including a donation of Rs. 60,000 
from the Raja of Mahmudabad. The total amount sub¬ 
scribed towards the cost of erection of the proposed Medical 
College is now Rs. 6,04,539. The Committee have also re¬ 
ceived promises of donations from the Maharaja of Benares 
and the Nawab of Rampur. Tlie amount required, however, 
is still insufficient, as the cost of the proposed College is 
estimated at ten lakhs of rupees. His Honour the Lieiitenant- 
Governor announced at the close of the meeting that if the 
Committee could obtain this sum by the end of the month, 
or at least a sum of eight lakhs, it would be possible for him 
to approach the Government of India with a view to asking 
His Royal Higlmess to Jay the foundation-stone of the pro¬ 
posed College in December. It would be a pity if the scheme, 
having gone so far, should fail for want of support and there 
is no. dpubt that the Committee will d© their best to collect 
the additional amonut required. There is, of course, as point¬ 
ed out by His Honour, a way open for the College to still 
bear the name of His Royal Highness if the amount is not 
polluted m time to admit of the foundation-stone being laid 
by the Prince in person, but we are inclined to think that 
the scheme will lose much of its effectiveness should this course 
become nocessary. and it must be remembered that it was 
only mentioned by His Honour as a last resource. To allow 

hfl? Sri alieyance until the Prince 

has^ actually left Lucknow, will hardly redound to the credit 

aion ^ Say. nothing of the unfavourable impres- 

n **^«st inevitably form of such 

however, have still until 1st 
December withm -t^ch to collect the further amount required 

as a^snurto^th”^- Highnesses in India should act 

as a spur to their efforts. 

12th Novesibeb 1905. 

Madras Mad.—The album to be presented by the Parsi 
Hindu and Mahomedan ladies of Bombay to ^Hqr Royal 


Jcijgimcss tnc .irnnccsfl or waici^ to-uay conta-ms forty watoi'** 
coloured tyjies of Indian beauty, as well as illuminated. 
Addresses in several of the native languages, and the signatm’es 
of the donors, running in all to about sixty pages, eighteeti by 
twelve inches. The cover is of solid silver, the front depicting 
the Princess of Wales with her Ladies-in-Waiting receiving a 
deputation of Indian ladies. In the left hand top cornet 
there is a miniature view of Bombay harbour, depicting the 
Rewowia-steaming m, and the corresponding comer shows the 
Town Hall of Bombay, where the reception is to be held. The two 
bottom corners contain two embossed coats-of-arms in fine gold 
and the centre space is devoted to the following inscription;— 
Presented to Her Royal Highness Victoria May, Princess 
pf Wales, by the ladies of Bonibay, llth November 1905.” 
The reverse cover is ornamented by a border displa 3 dng the 
shamrock, the thistle, the rose and the lotus and the Prince 
of Wales’ plumes in silver and gold, j'he centre is frosted, 
and contains in floral type the words “ Reipiniscences of 
Bombay iff 1905. ” 

The. backing is of silver also ingeniously contrived to 
represent Russia leather. Messrs. Barton, Son & Co. of 
Bangalore, were the designers and manufacturers of the covers. 

The following is the text of His Royal Highness’s reply 
to the Address presented to him at the laying of the foundation 
stone of the Prince of Wales’ Museum of Western India:— 

Sir Lawrence Jenkins,—I, wish to thank all of you on 
behalf of the Princess of Wales and myself for the compliment 
which you have paid us by commemorating olir visit in a 
manner so useful and so lasting. If we had beeri asked to 
an object for your warm-hearted and generous efforts 
we should have chosen an institution such as you contemplate, 
for we have heard of the pleasure which museums in other 
parts of India afford to the people. You have with justioe 
alluded to the sympathy shown by my dear father the King- 
Emperor in the educational and artistic progress of our people. 
It interests me to find that in this land, so strange at present 
to me, you are following ideas which are very familiar ta us 
in Great Britain and throughout the Empire. Day by day 
wp are grasping the importance of education by object-lessons 
and I anticipate the happiest resplt from.the Museum,- Library 
and Art Gallery which will one day stand upon this spot. 
If, as you assure us, the buildings, of which I am proud to lay 
the. foundation-stone to-day, are to be fully in keeping with 
the other architectural adornments of this, beautiful city, 
then we shall feel that our visit ha.s not only brought pleasure 
to ourselves but permanent advantage and happine.ss to the 
citizens of Bombay and to the thousands of strangers who 
visit this busy centre of commerce and Government. 

To-day’s ceremony is a practical proof of that public 
spirit of the people of Bombay abqut which I have so often 
heard. At the same time you were'fortunate to have in Lord 
Lamington a Governor quick to see a local want. I must 
also congratulate you on your Corporation wish to recognise 
that a groat capital like this has its intellectual as well as its 
material requirements, and last but by no means least on hav¬ 
ing in your midst such citizens as your Sheriff Mr. Sassoon 
J. David and. Mr. Currimbhoy Ebrahim. I hope that they 
and all of you who hay© helped to bring this public-spirited 
idea to fulfilmept will liA^e long to see and enjoy what nnde/ 
wise and experienced direction may.prove to be one of the 
most important and beneficial institutions of Bombay. 

Etate^nan.—Th& now imminent arrival or the Heir- 
Apparent to the Empire of the Britains adds a special 
interest to an immense and most striking picture 
which was hung on Friday in the Art Gallery of the Calcutta 
Museum. It represents the state entry into Jaipur 30 
years ago, of the then Prince of Wales, the present King:Em|^ror. 
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‘ The fcragir; deatli of the paiatef, V’assili VerestchAgin, the moat 
reaowiied.Busaian artist of .his tijne, is Htill fresh in the public 
ipincl, anci the story of Aduitrai Makar'ofi’*s flag-ship and its 
dfcsi n'iction at Port Arthur need- not bjs retold herei. Verestchagin 
begiui this picture ia India, but completed it in Europe and there 
exfaibitMif for the first time, yrom Europe it crossed to the 
United States and was shown with other of his producfcionsvbytlie 
American Art Association in New York. There it attracted a good 
deal of notice and .was finaUy bought by'Mr. Eclward Malley,'a 
wealthy gentleman of New Haven. Its snbjectj however, prqved 
its doom, for Lord Gui-zon, who had setm a photograph,, naturally 
enoTTgh show ed it to the preSertt Maharaja , of • Jaipur, who at 
once expressed the wish that the picture should, if possible, be 
brouglit to India and presented to the Victoria Memorial. Mr. ' 
Secretajy Hay intervening, the purchase was.negotia|*id,.and the' , 
picture passed froni the hands of the American connoisseur into 
: those of the Rajputs Ghieh To Indian munificence therefore the - 
Calcutta publie is oncQ iaore indebted for a notable treasure. . • 

'Phere need be ilD dispute upon the value of this masterpiece. . 
The artist eye has been xjuick to see, and his brush to trace, the 
eminent characteristics of thO East- 7 -the serene blue of her skies,. 1 
the purity of h,er marbfo palaces, the splendour and glitter of her I 
pageants. The Eoyal procession, mounted on elephants, j 
caught as it passes the palace wall: one’s eyes linger on-the- ! 
lightly-poised arches, filled in., with the pierced marble screei\s ; 
that characterise Moghul architecture in'the East; The Royal ! 
beasts are a marvel of decorative art, and this , Verestchagin has i 
been skilful enough to .reproduce in extraordinary detail-—the boI 4 | 
carvings of the State howdahs, the grotesquely painted trunks anef’ 
cars, the frontlets and housings heavily embroidered with gold j 
and silver thread or studded with gems, and the glittering tassels | 
that fall from the^ flapping fan-like ears—all are there. Besides - 
the elephants, of vvhich five or sfx are tp be seen, step the Ixjautiful j 
•' Arab horses, gaify caparisoned, whose riders, in queer medifeyal i 
chain armour, Ikiar the banners, chauris and emblems that form j 
an important part Of most Orientalmrocessions. Tlie dust thrown i 
up by their feet is so realistic that i^eems to have deceived more J 
than one visitor, who ttobk it to be the mark of travel! But the 
picture is more than realtetic, it is alive: one almost feels the 
tramp of the “earthshaking beasts ”- and heqrs the merry jingle f 
of the trappings that the mond horses toss as they enter the j 
Rajput capital. .‘Vnd all tlie_tin^(^ we are steeped in the eternal | 
sunlight and the magic of the-Eattfe V ' ' ' ; 

To many people not the IdoAt^femai^kable feature of this new j 
acquisition will be its dirpensionsN”'' the canvas measures 22 feet by -; 
18 feet, while, framed, its weight approximates to two tons. ! 
Messrs. Bourne and Sfaepflierd deserve hearty congratulations on ! 
the ’.vay in which they have accomplished their difficult task of 
restoration. The work of stretching the canvas alone oecuified 
tJuxie days ; then followed its cleansing and^ re-varnishing, while 
nearly six weeks rvere spent on the repairing and gilding of the 
handsome simple frame that was sent with the picture. Pure gold 
leaf, to the value of £ 100 , was used, and the effect has amply 
justified the expenditure. The actual han^g, like the framing, 
another labour. The picture occupies the whole of the 


entered the Town Hall, where the ceremonies took plAce, 
through an avenue of cloth of ..gold. .For here were dark 
groups of Parsi, Hindu'MahbmiMian women and cliildren, 
clothed in the cofchr arfd ^^«aifhi^Ioen(^ft cf 


lothed in the co,l<! 0 r a^ci haagaificence of many gai'meiits, 
glittering with riaii .;.>iiiorbldery and precious heirlooms. Their 
darlrhair was entwined with jasiqina,,and their pearls and jevvefs 
were worth a king’s runsbm. ' r 

The purpose of Ihe quaint'tripartite ceremony—the Parsi 
-Yudhavilovan}, the Hindu Artr, mid tlie Maliomedan Ameen—is 
to e.nsurb happineas of the^Princess. This is accomplished by the 
breaking of a coebanut and an egg over the Princessla head, and 
by the throwing of rice as symbols of fertility and plenty, by the 
oHeripg of a-sacred lainp,'and by the scattering of leaves and blos- 


spnas td betoken $ pros^fous life’s journey, and the gift of 
a'ebcpanu^ which sup^Jes the elements of food, drink and 


shtejter. 


. Prince took her's^^ upon a peacock throne, surrounded 
- b^jfhfoeless cj^irpefo and golden fans.- Th^ scene was one of dazzling 


w’as 




northern wall, and is kept in position by powerful hooks that pass 
through the wall to the adjoining galleries, while the main weight 
is supported upon! two strong wooden blocks below. It is to be 
hoped that to the official description of the picture there will be 
added, not only the name of the Princely donor, but some appre¬ 
ciation, though necessarily slight, of the artist whose marvellous 
brush made the realities of modern warfare live in the imagina¬ 
tions of men and whose tragic death crowned a career fiUed alike 
with adventure and high purpose. 

Of)aerver .—The most interesting ceremony of the Royal visit 
to-day was the “purdah”—exclusively femkle—reception of 
native ladies by the Princess of Wales, Her .Royal Highness 


cotoiix;'*' 4 aria splendour, unsurpassed even in Oriental dreams. 
THo Hlqdu wdmen-sang a-volkslied to the graceful movement of 
j^ilde'n yesseE, while the Mahomedans, .seated on wonderful cush- 
iorxs, .sanga chorus to fhe accompaniment of Eastern instruments. 
Then thp- Par-see Indie'S brought forth the sacred lamp, areuud 
which Ivhey moved in'a slow' rhythmic dance. 

Ter .thp-acldrtisses delivered'by the three group.? Her Royal 
Bighjfofe'majie a gracious reply, winning the. favour of her hearers 
by a delicate allusi^ to the sisterhood of East and We.st. Cake 
was Noffered to thfe^ gue.sts, •-who e.xpressed admiration of the 
.Princess of. Wales, iiidwd a chkrming . figure in the splendid 
ceremonial.' y-' '■ .1 v''- 

In the morning the Prince of Wales was busy returning the 
visEs ok the native chiefs. In the afterndon enthusmtic crowds 
gja^hered to see Jjim lay the foundation stone of the new museum 
to |K}'H{U 4 lt to commemorate tlie' visit. , In his speech His Royal 
Highmj3i!('coftgi'atqE.ted the‘C<rrporation of Bombay upon their 
efforts .feofeir^iQO.te the intellectual and inater|al progress of the 
citizens-'-isn'bjects in which ithfe'Emg and hinbd^ took so much 
iintetest- *'15ater on the Prince prcceedcx^^ to an inspection of the 
; dc?bk.. ■ . ' '.-S: 

.'vjn tile evening a crowded reception was held at Government 
. House, lirrlliani as-was the scene', that in the city itself is even 
mdre strange and striking. Triumphal arches are everywhere, 
the streets are gay irith bunting, the pavements are blocked by 
innumerable “grand stands ”i Never has such a motley 
collection of strangers tbronged the streets of thE most cos¬ 
mopolitan of Asiatic eitie.s. By day the thoroughfares are a 
blaze of colour, at night they break out fitfully into illumma- 
tions. I drove last iiight through the principal native ' 
quarters. _ They were swarming with humanity and hummiug 
with excitement. At times like these the native mind turns 
ardently towards fire-works, and progress along the narrow streets 
was spasmodically punctuated by the explosions of crackers. ■ 
Bombay has so painted and whitewashed itself by day, and so j J 
covered itself with lamps and lanterns at nighli that even to ■ 
thoslj familiar with its many aspects it ie almost unrecognisable. 

Pioneer ,—^Tlie Centeal India Ghiefs, who will have assem¬ 
bled at Indore next month to witness the Eying of the foun¬ 
dation-stone of the Daly College by the Viceroy, will remain there 
to greet the Prince and Princess of Wales on their arrival on the 
15th November. This will save them from the long journey to 
Agra, and the arrangement seems an eicelJent one. in addition to 
the Maliaraja Holkar there -will be present the Begum of Bhopal, 
and the ruling Chiefs of Rewah, Orcha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas (junior 
branch), Samtbar, Charkhari and Sailana, The lasEnamed will 
be invested with the Insigna of the K.C.I. E. There will ba a ban¬ 
quet and a general reception on the evening of the 16th, and on 
the 17th the Prince of Wales will open the King Edv^ard Hall built 











in mejaiory of the Coronation of His Majesty. With regard to the 
Royal visit to Gwalior in December, there will bo a durbar at the 
Palace on the morning of the 20th, followed by the opening of the 
Victoria Memorial Market in the afternoon. On the 2l8t a parade 
of Imperial Service and State troops will take plawse with the pre¬ 
sentation of medals and military sports, while a State banquet will, 
be given in the evening. The 22nd and 23rd will, be devoted to 
tiger shooting, while Sunday, the 24th, and Christmas Day will be 
days of rest. 

Stoiesniaw.—The official programme for to-day concluded 
with a banquet at eight o’clock to be followed by a tevee at the 
Secretariat at ten. As a matter of fact the banquet, which was a 
pimely state'affair, was prolonged rather unduly, and those who 
hati the painful honour- to be invited to the lev 6 e had to per¬ 
spire in the anterooms and the corridors of the Secretariat until 
half-past ten. It was interesting, after having worked your way 
through a mass of military, naval, and civil officials, as well 
as guests of many degrees and colours, to find yourself in a 
passage thronged only by Maharajeis and Judg 0 and Generals 
and other unhappy mortals in dire need of fresh air. There you 
could see a British Judge tucking Ids gown unceremoniously over 
his knees, taking his wig off and mopping his learned brow just 
like a mortal; on another seat you might see a corpulent Raja 
resplendent in sky-blue silks and pearls, employed likewise, or a 
venerable Parsi high-priest in his white robes and long white 
beard dozing expectantly. But at 10-30 the agony was brought 
to an end by a loud cheering outside the building which 
announcsed the arrival of the Prince. A few minutes before 
had begun to come slowly in some of the less important diners, 
namely, the Chief Justice, the BisHpp of Bombay, the Admiral, 
and a few others; The Prince in the uniform of a Vice-Admiral, 
preceded by a long retinue of Aides-de-Gamp in two columns, 
mounted the stairs slowly, and*took his place on the dais in one 
of the large Secretariat rooms a few steps in front of a thrtine 
prepared for the purpose. Then the pr^entatidn began. 
Military men and naval men, civil officials and religious digni¬ 
taries, municipal worthies and Indian Chiefs followed one 
another in decorous succession, each giving and receiving a bow, 
and then passing into another room and thence out into bhe 
cool night air and the clear moonlight. At the-same time the 
Princess was holding a purdah party at Government House ; but 
no mere male reporter can presume to speak of those 
mysterious proceedings behind the purdah of the East. 

This morning was devoted by the Prince to returning the risits 
of some of the Indian Chiefs who had presented theii'- respects 
to him on the preceding day, namely, the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, the Bana of Porbandar, the Nawab of Cambay, the 
Raj Saheb of Desrangadra, the Thakor Saheb of .Bhavnagar, and 
the Thakor Saheb of Qondal, all of whom were attended by ■ 
Political Officers in full dress. 

The afternoon was enlivened by a ceremony, .the fruits of which 
are destined to b® neither, merely- formal nor ephemeral. This 
was the laying of the foundation-stone of the Museufn of Western 
India. Their Royal Highnesses arrived on the spot at 4-30 
and drove under the archway, saluted by the guard of honour 
marshalled on either side and greeted with loud cheers, clapping 
of hands, and waving of handkerchiefs by the crowd of spectators 
-and guests. The carriage halted at the foot of the dais,-where'the 
Royal visitors alighted and were received by the Hon’bte Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins, Chairman, the members of the Museum 
Committee, and the honorary secretaries of the Royal Visit 
Fund. All these gentlemen were duly presented by the Chair¬ 
man, and the Prince and Princess, attended by their suite, took 
their places on the dais. The Chairman then approached and at ■ 
His Royal Highness’s command read and presented the following 
address:— , ' 

^ To His Royal Hi^nesa George Frederick Ernest Albert, 


! Prince of Wales, K.a., k.t., k.T’.^o.c.v.c., p.o., etc;, etc.—May it 
i please Your Royd Highness: When it was definitely annonaced 
I that Your Royal Highnesses proposed td pay the City of Bombay 
! the great honour of visiting it, the loyal inhabitants in public 
I assembly decided to raise a worthy and permanent menaorialof 
. so-memorable an occasion. They are anxious to mark, in fitting 
! manner, their sense of joy it has given them to %velcome Your 
1 Royal Highnesses to this city, and their recognition of the 
■ auspicious character of an event which will alwa5f3 be happily 
j remembered here, and capnot fail to weld more closely the links 
; that bind India to the rest of the British Empire. They 
; wish to rear a noble and enduring monument which shall, 

I alike by its. proportions and its design and the objects to 
I which it is devoted, bo for ever a symbol of their abounding 
I loyalty to His Majesty the King-Emperor, and a token to 
I posterity of your welcome and valued stay in their midst. They 
seek, therefore, to create upon this spot a group of buildings that 
shah be fully in keeping with the other architectural adornments 
of the city, and which, as, a memorial of Your Royal Highnesses’ 
visit, will b^> fitly flanked by the equestrian statue pf your illustri- 
! ous father and a statue of Your Royal Highness about to be pre¬ 
sented to the city by our well-known citizen and Sheriff, Mr. Sas¬ 
soon J. David. These buildings will recall to .future generations 
the privilege now enjoyed by us of being the first in India 
to tender humble and loyal greetings -to Your Reyal Highnesses 
upon your arrival in this country, and will further serve to spread 
among the citizens a greater regard for those ideals of educational 
and artistic progress which your august house has done so 
much to foster. Led by His Excellency the Governor of 
• Bombay, who has taken a warm and sympathetic interest in 
the project, the city has resolved to promote the erection upon 
this unique and valuable site, generously presented by the 

Government for the purpose, a museum, a library, an art gallerv 
and such other adjuacts of popular recreation and instruction ^ 
the funds available will permit. These will stand in the midst 
of ornamental gardens and will, it s hoped, be at once a handsome 
and imposing addition to the attractions of Bombay and a 
pleasurable reminiscence of ah occasion, the memory of which 
will be ever treasured by all who have been fortunate enough 
to hotness it. Funds towards the erection of this memorial 
have been subscribed with cheerful alacrity by the inhabitants, 
aided by handsome contributions from the Bombay Government 
and also from the Coiporation, and we are glad to inform Your ■ 
Royal Highnesses that the subscription have included a muni- 
fleentdonationof three lakhs of rupees "from one of our number, 
Mr. Carimbhoy Ibrahim. In the belief that this memorial will 
be both an appropriate . embodiment of our spirit of devoted 
loyalty to His Majesty Hie King-Emperor and an acceptable 
testimony of our deep and heaft-felt joy in the visit of Your 
Royal Highnesses to Bombay, we ask Your Royal Highnesses 
now to lay the foun^tion stone pf the firsb'of the buildings 
we propose to construct. 

The following is the text of His Royal Highness’s reply to the 
address ^ 

Sir Lawrence Jenkins;—I wish to thank all of you on behalf | 
of the Princess of Wales and myself for the compliment which you f 
have paid us by commemorating our visit in a manner so useful ! 
and so lasting. If we had been asked to suggest an object ^ 
for your warm-hearted and generous efforts, we should have I 
chosen an institution such as you contemplate, for we have heard I 
of the pleasure which museums ‘ in other parts of India afford to ' 
the people. You have with justice alluded to the sympathy < 
shown by. my dear father the King-Emperm- in the edbca- I 
tional and Artistio progress of our people. It intererts'^ 
me to find that in this land, so strange at’ present to me?- 
■you are following ideas which are very familiar to us in Great 
Britain and throughout the Empire. Day by day w© are grasping 














the Importance of education by obiect-bssons'and I aatieipate 
the happiest results from the "Museum, Library apd Art Galtery 
which will one day stand upon this spot. If, as you assure us, the 
buildings, of which I am proud to lay the foundation-stone- 
to-day, are to be fully in keeping with the, other ^r^iteotural , 
^oriua^enta of tMs beautiful city, theii 'wb eliall fe^ tJict'^our 
Visit has not only brought pleasiire to ourselves, but permanent 
advantage ‘and happiness to the citizens of’Bombay and to 
thousands, of strangers who visit , this busy centre .of coinmer^- 
ajid GovWnigent. To-day’s ceremony is a practical proof of 
that public spiritof the people of Bombay about which I have so 
often heard. At-the same time you wft’e fortunate to have in 
Ijord Lamington a Governor ^uick to-see a local want. I must 
also eongratiilate you on your Corporation wdsh to recognise in a 
great capital like this its intellectual as well as its material 
requirements ; and last, but no means least, oh having in your 
midst such citiains as your Sheriff, Mr. Sassoon J. David and 
Mr. Curpihthhey Ebrahim. I .lppe that tliey andall of you 
whb h'h\re^bmped to bring this public spirited idea to fulfilment 
will live-long to see and enjby what, under wise and 
experiei\ced direction, may prove to be bne of the mgst important 
andrbcnMeiar„institoti(gm of BbHibay. 

At thft end-of this discourse Their Boyal Highnesses descended 
from dicNiais and proceeded to the foundation Tstone, where Sir 
Lavirenoe denkins handed to the Prince the trow’el, niaol, square 
and • plumb-rule. The u.sual act of make-believe masonry was 
performed and, amid applause, the stone was declared to be well 
and truly laid. This labour over. Their Royal Highnesses returned 
tothe daih and resumed .their seats, whereupon the Prince made 
a brief answ'er to the Chairman’s address. This brought the 
proceedings to an end. The Prince and Princess accompanied 
by the Governor and attended by the Chairman and members 
of tbe Committee left the dais and returned to tlieir carriages. 
Hence the Royal party with the Governor proceeded on a tour of 
inspection in the dockyard and a visit to the flagship. 

Interesting as the foundation-stone ftmetion undoubtedly was, 
it W8S entirely obscured by the one in which the Princess acted the 
principal, if a somewhat passive, part. In the afternoon Her 
Royal Highness, after the Museum ceremony, drove to the Town 
Hall to receive an address given by the Indian ladies of Bombay. 
When the Prinbess’a carriage drew up, the place was already full 
of the feminine representatives of the three great eommumties 
of this city—Parsi, Hindu, and Mahomedan—all of whom had 
combined to express the common feelings of the whole population, 
tlms proving in a manner at once impressive and picturesque 
that those who are divided by creed and customs and colour 
may yet unite cordially in allegiance to one political ideal. As she 
alighted from her carriage the Princess was received by the 
president, vice-presidents, and honorary secretaries of the 
Address Committee, who were presented to Her Royal Highness 
and were shaken by the band, with the smile which has 
already captivated the hearts of the citizens of Bombay. 
Whilst Her Royal Highness ascended the steps, girls from the 

various schools, in festol dress, sang the National Anthem and 
songs of welcome in the various vernaculiws. The dm was 
great, but sumehow there was no discord in this conflict ot 
tongues. Theprcttylittlo ehoristers, each one in her national 
costume, presented as harmonious a variety of colour as of 
voice and the flowers with which they strewed Her Royal 
Highness’s path added the finishing touch to a living picture of 
manifold beauty, and the air was sweet with the subtle 
perfumes of the East strangely mingled with the fresher 
aroma of the roses. Then came those features of the Junction 
which lent to its peculiar interest. . , x r 

On the first lauding the Parsi ladies in their dehcate veils ot 
Jight-blue, sea-green, primrose, and pink silk performed the 
quaint rite known as Vadhavilevani. The Princess 


stood in the 


middle of the group while an egg and a ooeoanut wore passed 
round her head seven timeSj symbolizing the seven circles of the 
world, and w'cre theq broken, in sign that whatever calamity the 
Pates have had in store for the person thus treated will be broken 
even as were the egg and the coooanut, and the recipient .of 
these attentions may liericefortil live in safe contempt of the 
Pates and their criiel machinations. To this significance of the 
rite, a signficance'which I think may be traced to what anthrbpo- 
logists caU mimetic magic, is added another equally symbolized 
though less profound. The egg and the cocoanut are inter¬ 
preted as emblems of good nourishment, and as they were 
broken on behalf of the Princess even so will every evil concocted 
by destiny tuni to her advantage and, so to speak, nourishment. 
With a similar purpose a dish of water was passed seven tinies 
round Her Royal Highness’s head and then poured away. This 
libation is interpreted as a prayer thau no draught but rainy 
abundance may be the Princess’s lot in life. It also belongs to 
the category of symbolic magic, and though the good Pars! 
ladies were probably unaware of the fact, in pouring that 
water out they were performing an act common to the wedding 
ceremonies of many races whose very names are unknown to 
them. After the egg, ooeoanut and water, followed a handful of 
rice thrown over the Princess’s head, likewise indicative of 
prosperity and plenty, the original meaning of our btoj custom 
of throwing rice after the departing bride. The one really 
original part of the ceremony was the last. The lady teamed 
in mystic .lore who had already accomplished the things de¬ 
scribed above ended by pressing her knuckles fast against her 
o^vn temples and making them crack thus expressing in a 
curiously practical manner the wish that all evil may bo cracked 
off the Princess’s head for ever and ever. 

, On the top of the stairs the Hindu ladies were awaiting their 
own turn of benevolent witchery. Their ceremony was even 
more abstrusely interesting if simpler in form than the Vadha¬ 
vilevani. A bunch of burning wicks and a handful of mysterious 
red powder were prepared in a tray, ind eating that as red is the 
brightest of the seven ooloura even so may the brightest of lots 
be granted to the Princess. It was the intention of the Hindu 
ladies tq conclude their arff by marking Her Royal Highness’s 
brow with the red powder but the Princess evaded this attention 
with her habitual tact. ' 

Having thus successfully passed through these two ordeals of 
fire and water Her Royal Highness proceeded to the entrance of 
the Hall to undergo a third trial, namely, the Mahomedan rite of 
Ameen, the prettiest of the three and the least embarrassing. 
The Mahomedan ladies indulged neither in water nor in fire. 
Their magic consisted in garlanding the Princess and soattei'ing 
round her head almonds and other nuts, their leaves plated 
with gold and silver, emblems of peace. They say that as the 
nuts are full of oil, even so may the oil of peace smooth tbe 
course of the Princess’s life. These nuts reminded me of tlie 
nuts with which the ancient Romans used to salute the bride, 
and the Greeks to shower upon newly-bought slaves. The 
meaning in both cases, as in this modem instance, was peace 
and prosperity. The ladies then handed to the Princess a 
cocoanut, emblematic of the wishes that as its kernel gives 
food and contains water, as its leaves provide roofijigs, as its 
coir makes some useful articles of furniture, and finally, as its 
shells make cups, even so may the Princess never lack food, water 
shelter, and furniture. When I arrived in Bombay I lit tie 
dreamed that I \yas destined to enjoy so interesting and 
instructive an experimental lectflre on Indian folk-ibre. The 
pleasure was therefore all the greater and but for the solemnity 
of the occasion I would eay that all those fair priestesses of good 
luck—Parsij Hindu and Mahomedan alike-—have earned my 
abiding affection. Folk-lore over, the Princess stepped into the 
reception room and was conducted to a dais upon which stood a 
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throne. On that seat Her Royal Highness found a rest which 
she undoubtedly needed. Then otune the address of welcome read 
in Mahrathi, Urdu, and Gujarathi to the following effect t— 

May it please your Royal Highness,—On this great occasion of 
Your Royal Highness’s ardently expected and most welcome visit 
to India, an occasion that will ever remain memorable in the 
aimals of this great country, we, the ladies belonging to all 
the Indian communities that people the city, consider it our great 
good fortune and our proud privilege to be permitted to greet 
and welcome Your Royal Highness to our shores, and we beg to 
assure you that we do so, on Our own behalf and on behalf of 
om- sister residents in Bombay, with feelings of the deepest 
respect, loyalty and affection. As Bombay is the chief gateway 
and the very threshold of the vast and moat important 
Indian possessions of the British Crown, we are persuaded 
that we shall not be gainsaid if we bid Your Royal Highness 
a thousand most cordial and loving welcomes on behalf also 
of our country-women all over India, whose heart cannot but 
beat in complete harmony with our own on this most auspicious 
occasion. Bombay’s happy comieotion with England, as Your 
Royal Highness is aware, dates back to the early days of King 
Charles II. Once the despised habitation of fisher-folks and the 
chance refuge of storm-driven pirates, it now stands pre-eminent 
aa the second city of the British Empire, Among the many 
epoch-making events which go to make the history of Bombay 
and mark its steady rise and growth towards greatness and 
prosperity under the %gis of British rule, there are few that have 
made so deep an impression on the minds of the people and the 
remembrance of which is so gratefully cherished as a visit to this 
country just thirty years ago of our beloved Sovereign Edward 
the Peace-maker, then His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
The happy effect of that great event of a Prince of Wales first 
visiting this orient dominion shall now be a hundredfold 
enhanced by the present Royal visit in oonsequenoo of the special 
and additional lustre that Your Royal Highness so graciously 
accompanying the Prince of Wales attaches to it. Bombay in 
her palmiest days cannot but be highly honoured by the 
advent of a second Prince of Wales who has already won his 
golden spurs as a worthy descendant of the great Queen; but 
coming as he does accompanied by Your Royal Highness 
lends the present Royal progress in this country its most 
exceptional edat and renders it historically unique and invests it 
with the happiest augury for the whole of this ancient land of 
India. The fact that Your Royal Highness so happily accom¬ 
panies His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, betokening as 
it does not only on your part, but also on the part of their 
Majesties the Kiug-llmperor and Queen Alexan^a the most 
kindly interest iP, and s 3 nnpathetio consideration for, the 
people and especially for the women of this • country, evokes 
in us the liveliest feelings of joy, gratitude and gratification, 
and it is to give expression to these feelings that we beg to 
approach Your Royal Highness and to ask your gracious 
acceptance of this our national and grateful address of welcome. 
Your Royal Highness will be pleased, we think, to observe the 
marked progress that female education has made in our midst of 
recent years, from this novel and unique spectacle befitting the 
uniqueness of this historic event which brings Your Royal 
Highness among your Indian sisters, of Parsi, Mussalman and 
Hindu ladies, many of them members of the most ancient and 
most wealthy families in this city, unanimously and of their 
Own initiative associating themselves most cordially and in 
true Indian fashion to bid Your Royal Highness welcome to 
these shores. We earnestly trust Your Royal Highnesses’ 
sojourn in India will be as enjoyable to yourselves as it is 
bound to be propitious to our people, and that you will be 
able to cairy home with you such agreeable memories and such 
favourable impressions of this country and its inhabitants as 


I must tend to bring Great Britain and India into a closer bcuid 
of mutual estcom, regard, and goodwill, both now and in days to 
I come. In oonolusion, we fervently pray that the Almighty Giver 
: of all good will ever grant you and youi's length of days with 
I perfect health and constant happiness to enjoy the same, and that 
j He will in His own good time bring to a happy and fortunate 
i accomplishment all that your heart may desire for the good of the 
j royal house and for the greater glory of England. 

I A copy of the English version of the address was subsequently 

j placed in Her Royal Highness’s hands, followed by an album con- 
I tainiug forty water-colour types of Indian beauty as well 6ks 
illuminated copies of the polyglot address and the signatures of 
the donors, forming altogether a volume qf some sixty pages 
resplendent with gilt borders and mysterious with charac ters in 
unknown tongues, the whole being bound in covers of solid 
silver upon which was chased the effigies of the Princess with her 
ladies in waiting in the act of receiving a deputation of 
Indian ladies. In the left-hand top corner there was a miniature 
view of Bombay Harbour depicting the Renown as she 
steamed in. The corresponding corner bore a picture of 
the Town Hall, while the two corners at the bottom contained 
two embossed coats of arms in fine gold. In the centre of 
this front cover gleamed the following inscription: “ Presented 
to Her Royal Highness Victoria Mary, Princess of Wales, by the 
ladies of Bombay, 11th November, 1905.” The back cover was 
ornamented with a border of shamrock, thistle, rose, and lotus, all 
entwined in loyal accord round the princely plumes of silver and 
gold. Her Royal Highness in a few words expressed her gratitude 
for this coidial reception. Some Indian songs, aooompanied by 
the simple actions which in India pass for dramatic, followed, and, 
having accepted the customary bouquets and garlands, the 
Princess was escorted to her carriage by the president and 
members of the Address Committee. Unless I am very much 
mistaken, few ceremonies in which Her Royal Highnem wiU 
participate in the course of this extensive tour will produce 
so profound an impresion upon her mind as these mystio 
old-world rites by which her pilgrimage has just been bless^. 

The Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga has received the 
following telegrams in reply to messages of welcome sent to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales :{1) I am desired by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to thank you for your kind message of 
welcome. (2) The Prince and Princess of Wales desire me to 
express their thanks for the loyal greetings sent by you as 
President of the Behar Landholders’ Association. (3) The Prince 
and Princess of Wales desire me to express their thanks for the 
loyal greetings sent by you as President of the Bharata Dharma 
Mohamandal. 

The Calcutta Trades Association sent the following message 
of welcome to Their Royal Highnesses on the 10th November:— 
From the Master of the Calcutta Trades Association to Sir Walter 
Lawrence, Government House, Bombay—Calcutta Trades 
Association tender respectful, loyal and hearty welcome to Their 
Royal Highnesses. To which the following reply was received 
from Sir Walter Lawrence:—To the Master of the Calcutta 
Trades Association,—I am desired by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to express their thanks to the Calcutta Trades 
Association for their loyal and hearty welcome. 

Stateman. —A well-attended meeting of the Senate was held 
at the Senate House, College Square, at 11 a.ii. yesterday, Mr. A. 
Pedler, Vice-Chancellor of the University, presiding. 

The Vice-Chancellor said:—An exce^ngly pleasant duty 
now devolves on mo as Vice-Chancellor of this University to 
jjropose the first Resolution on our agenda paper. I am sure 
every member of the Senate will have read this motion with 
extreme pleasure for it is one which will appeal strongly to every 
one interested in Indian eduoation and indeed to every 
inhabitant of India. It is also one which needs no eloquent 
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speech frona me to recommend it, for loyalty is one of the 
most powerful sentiments possible in the he^ of every subject 
of tlie British Empire. The response in public feeling, in 
the public prints, and in speeches when it became known that 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
proposed to visit India this cold weather was very striking 
and even that has been entirely dwarfed by the actual reality of 
the feeling which has been exhibited in the magnificent public 
demonstrations which Their Royal Highnesses were afforded on 
Thursday last on their airival in Bombay, Immediately ibis 
tour was determined on, as Vice-Chancellor I wrote a letter to 
the members of the Syndicate inviting them to discuss the 
proposal to ask His Royal Highness to allow the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Law of the Calcutta University to be conferred 
upon him during his visit to Calcutta. It is needless to say 
that the proposal was most warmly received end carried 
unanimously. I was induced to take this action as in my 
opinion the Calcutta University mimt be token to represent 
the central, most influential, and indeed imperial section of 
educated India. It has always been in close touch with the 
Imperial Government, and I think I am right in saying it has had 
the widest influence on the largest number of educated Indians. 
Hence it was most'appropriate that the proposal to ask His Royal 
Highness to associate himself with Indian education by becoming 
a member of the Calcutta University should come from us and 
not from the other Indian Universities. His Royal Highness was 
asked in due form and his gracious consent has been given to the 
request of the Syndicate, and His Royal Highness has signified 
his willingness to be made an honorary Doctor of Law of the 
Calcutta University. I may perhaps explain for Ihe benefit of 
those who are not well acquainted with the history of this 
University that these honorary degrees have been most sparingly 
g^ven by us. Indeed, only six ^rsons have been made 
honorary Doctors of law of our University in^ the course^ of 
the last 49 years. These ate : His Imperial Majesty the King 
when he was Prince of Wales and visited Calcutta, on January 
3rd, 1876, Professor Monier Williams, the Rev. K. M. Banerjee, 
and Babu Rajendra Lai Mitra in March 1876, Sir Alfred Croft, 
a former Vice-Chancellor and Director of Public Instruction in 
1897, and the late Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkar in 1898. I may 
perhaps allude to the feeling that obtained in 1875 and 1876 
whoa the proposal was made to give the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Law to our present King, when it was found that under 
the then existing Act of Incorporation no honorary degree could 
be given. The feeling was so strongly in favourof conferring the 
degree that a special Act was at once passed through the Itegisla- 
tive Council to enable the degree to*be given. Fortunately now 
in the existing Act there is a provision (Section 17) which enables 
an honorary degree to be given. The section requires, first, the 
recommendation of the Vice-Chancellor and of not less tlian two- 
thirds the other members of the Syndicate; second, that this 
recommendation is supported by not less than two-thirds of the 
Fellows prosen t-at a meeting of the Senate, and third, the confir¬ 
mation of the Chancellor. The first part has been already carried 
by the unanimous vote of the Syndicate, and the second forms the 
proposal which is now before you. I should like also to point out 
a rather interesting coincidence in this question. His Majesty the 
King as Prince of Wales was the first recipient of an honorary 
degree in the Calcutta Univeraity, and also, I believe, at any 
TwliwT^ University under the old Act of Incorporation. The 
proposal now is to make His Royal Highness the present Prince 
•of Wales the first honorary Doctor of Law under the new Indian 
Universities Acton January 1,1906, just tUrty years after the 
date on which his illustrious father received the same degree. 
I this University will honour itself by admitting His Ropl 
Highness to be one of its members, and I am sure this resolution 
needs no further words of commendation from me. Before 


reading the resolution I should, however, like to add one ptjrsoual 
point which wUl show that to me the proposing of this resolution 
is a source of peculiar pleasure. When His Majesty the King 
received the degree of Doctor of Law I had only been ■in this 
country a very short time. Mr. Sutcliffe, the then Registear, 
finding Ms work rather heavy, asked me as tlie youngest meriiber 
of the Education Department to act as his informal deputy on 
the Convocation day, which I did. Hence I took a small but 
active part in conferring the degree on the King. I hope to 
round off my official career in In(ha, which is now rapidly drawing 
to a close, by taking a larger and more important part in 
conferring the honorary degree on His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. Gentlemen, I will now read the resolution which 
I have the honour to propose and which I commend for your 
acoeptanoe. 

“Resolved unanimously—That the Syndicate do recommend 
to the Senate that the honorary degree of Doctor in the Faculty of 
Law be conferred on His Royal Highness George Frederick Ernest 
Albert, Prince of Wales, on the ^ound that, by reason of eminent 
position and attaimnents he is, in their opinion, a fit and proper 
person to receive such degree.” 

Sir Guru Das Banerjee had much pleasure in seconding the 
Resolution. To the graduates of the Calcutta University it must, 
he said, be a source of intense gratification to find the graduates 
list of their University graced by the illustrious name of the Prince 
of Wales. It would be another link in the bond that attached 
them to their beloved Sovereign. The noble sentiments^ which 
the Prince of Wales had given expression to regarding India upon 
his landing on Indian soil had endeared him to all Indiana more 
than ever and were quite worthy of the great royal house to 
wMch ho belonged and which he would in due time one day 

The Rev. Father Lafont as the senior non-official Fellow of 
the Senate, suppOTted the motion. He was also pre^nt_ 
although he had no function at all—at the meeting of the Senate 
when the present King was made an honorary Doctor m Law 
thirty years ago, and it was a very great pleasure to 1^ to have 

been spared to see the King’s son receive the same honour. It 

was an honour for the University to have on o* 

graduates such persons as the King-Emperor and the Heir 
Apparent. Such an event would fitly inajugurate the new lilo 
of the Calcutta University to which they all wished the greatest 

"“t^MrS-ul-Alam deemed it a high privilege to > 
permitted to support the motion, which was peculiarly fitting 

because they opened their book of honor^ de^ees wth the 

name of the Prince’s illustrious father. This motion h^ the 
* concurrence of the Mahomedan community, the members of 
which yielded to no other community in their loyalty and 
devotion to the throne and in their appreciation of the benefits 
conferred on this country by English rule and English education. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

13th Novembhb 1906. 

Erw-ess, London.—The Princess of Wales attended a 
ceremony of orientel splendour yesterday. It was gorgeous 
and magoificient even for India. , , , 

The ceremony was “purdah” — that is, it was exclusively con¬ 
fined to women. The leading ladies of the three great Indian reli¬ 
gious communities—Parsi, Hindu, and Mahomedan—assembly 
ha the town hall to welcome and honoilr the Princess according to 

i their ancient rites. _ . 

The haU was bewildering in its splendour. Rich carets oi 
cloth of gold stretched firom the entrance to the throne. 
Hundreds of candles flickered in sockets of beaten gold. The walte 
and the pillars were hung with priceless fabrics lent by Kajans 
and Nawabs. Native ladies and young girls wore their richest 







: ■ eostumes^ and their jewels might have come from "Aladdin’s 
■ ' cave. It is very rarely that so dazzling an array is seen at one 

! time, even in the opulent East. 

. i-Y-oung girls saiig songs of welcome and scattered the carpet 
/ with flowers as the fencess entered. She wore a flowered muslin • 
go^. Her. toque was trimmed With wreaths of roses, and diam> 

- onds and-amethysts sparkled at her neck. - 

There were three distinct ceremonies—the Parsi “vadhavile- 
vaniii'”' the Hindu ‘-‘arti’^ and, the Mahoinedanr “ameen.” The 
•Pfirsis came first. An egg-arid a cocoanut were passed seven 
• . tiriies round the head of thq Princess, and vjere then broken on the 
: floor, signifying thiat if evil should befall tlfe-Princes Ip. any of the 
, . seven circles of the world it may be destroyed and turned to good. 
The egg and the eocoahut^ymbolise the three elementary neces* 

■ sities of life— food, drink, and shel^r. 

^ Water was passed seven times round the Prineesk’ bead, and 
’ ' poured on Hie floor, to signify abundance of rain, and rice was ^ 
•' scattered over her shoulders to typify abundahce of food. 

' ' The Hindu ceremony was more poetic. Red iiowder carried on 
‘ a t^ay was conveyed to the Princess, and a pretence was made 
' of marking her with it on the brow. Innumerable candles were 
burnt, signifying the wish that light and brightness may abound 
in the Princess’ Hfe. ' 

Then the Mahomedan ladiesj headed by the Begum Mahal, 
scattered leavesmud flowers rpund the Princess, laid gold plate 
^ i anrl'silver coins at her'feet, garlanded her with gold and silver 
. Heaves, Wd showered almonds and other nuts about her shoulders 
' - ’^as emblem of the oil of peace and happiness. One Mahojmedan 

- Judy scattered a shower of real pearls about the Princess’ feet, 

. ' > The Princess was then conducted to a dais, 'which was a replica 
« qf the gorgeous peacock throne of Mumtazd-Mahal, the consort of 
'.'the splendid and passionate Shah Jehan— the famous throw 
blazed with rubies, sapphires, and emeralds, was valued at 
and ajhialf million'sterling, and was carried out of India 
, ^ter the Tersiau invasion. ' 

Bady Jehanghir presented an address from the three com- 
• . jmunities, expr<&Smg tho warmest hopes for the future happiness 
.,of.-’lhe Princess,; Her Royal Highness carefully followed the 
address which was in the thi*ee vernaculars, from an Enghsh ^ 
*.. translation. • She made a brief and pleasant reply, saying that 
^ she %as highly gratified by the reception, and that her chief object 
, in making the tour was to make the acquaintance of *‘my Indian 
sisters.” , - / 

Presentations wore made. • The ladies made deep salaams, 
and one insisted on kissing the hand-of the Princess over and 
, over again. Hindu girls sang a plaintive aoqg" with actions 
representmg the drawing of wafer from'a -^C'eU. The Parsis' 

, sang a national song around their sacred lamps, and followed it 

with a rhythmic dance winding round and round in circles, with 
"the children in the middle, 

. • The Piinfeess was- ^eathed iri.shailes of delight. She took .tea 

wth the hwheSf and then departed amid a rain of sweet-scented 
nowers. , * , • 

- the afternoon the Prince of Wales dressed in the white 

tropical umform of an Admiral, laid the foundation stone--Qf"' 
tpe new *^il3eum buildings, and in a graceful speech exprtMss^d 
his approval of .all movements which have the education ahd 

culture of the people for their object. ' - 

_ A great reception wM held in the evening at Government 
House. The pretty grounds were brilliantly illuminated.'. So. 

^ many people attended that dawn was breaking before the last 
carriage passed Malabar Point. 

The greater p^t of to-day was devoted to a much-needed rest. 

Jte Hie evemng the Prince and Princess attended service at the 
Cathedral, ^ , 

j India, usually silent and impassive, burst into 

delight^ cheers whenever the Prince and Princess appear, apd 


clap their hands with great vigour. Port of this enthusiasm 
is due to the widespread superstition that the Princess of Wales 
is a beuefioient angel, ' wliose visit will banish plague and famine 
firom Bombay. - ' 

Z>o% Mail .—By 'far. the most splendid ceremony of the 
week-has been the r^ption of the Princess of Walea by the 
women of the - H i n du, Mahomedan, and Parsi communities, 
through streets, thronged with enthusiastic multitudes. Her 
Royal Highness arrived at tho Town Hail, which some magician 
had transformed into a picture that might have been painted by 
Burne-Jones. ’ 

Up the cenjtro qf'the broad stairs ran a carpet of cloth of goid^ 
like a golden ladder, ascending among beautiful women clad 
in flowing robes of white and delicate tints of mauve and blue. 
Under the Grecian portico, where the golden ladder faded in Ught, 
stood a gi’OUp of children like a posy of pale roses and tufips. 

Chaplets of pearls bound their dark tresses, among which were 
entiriaied sweet-scented jasmine. In their hands were baskets of 
jasmine .flowers to’ scatter in the path of the Princess. In 
the clear light that precedes the sunset the picture was.surpass- 
ingly beautifuL 

Ascending the golden ladder, the Princess paused midway to 
submit to the ceremonial with which Parsi woman ward off evil 
and seoiJu:e good fortune. An egg and a cocoanut were passed 
seven, times round the Princess’s head and' then broken. So evil 
was turned to good. Rice was scattered that Her Royal Hi glmftsfst 
might have enough mad to sparo, A fejv more golden rungs, and 
the Hindu ladies went through"^ a ceremony which brings light and 
brightness to lifov 

Then the Princess passed to the Mahomedans, f rom whose 
hands showeredr gold and silver leaved almonds, emblems of 
peace. A cocoanut was presented in order that the Royal gurat 
might never lack food, water, shelter, or furniture, all of which 
thq. nut yields the thrifty Hhadu. 

Conducted to the Peacock Throne, the Princess found herself 
in another fairyland palace of Aladdin. On the walls hung price- 
.less, carpets from the , looms of India and Persia, itetween 
the massive pillars stretched gardens of flowers. And the com¬ 
pany was of women and clulchen clad in white, mauve, and 
blue. ' Pearls and diamonds shone and sparkled in their dark 
hair, and upon soino of, them ancient embroidered garments 
sho,wed more precious jewels. Seated on the throne, queen 
among her ladies, the Princess received addresses of welcome in 
three languages, and made brief and fitting reply to ‘‘ her 
.sisters.’' Music succeeded l|i© speech. To the jingling of anklete 
and silver-note, bell^ TIindu maidens approached bearing 
vessels of gold on their headk. Tlmy saiig a weird folk-song. ' ‘ 

The Mahomedansjpam<3 next wft^more music and songs, suc¬ 
ceeded hy- the-Parsis holding the sacred flame, about which they 
circled gracefully. Pood and flowers, were then given and 
Her Royal HighfiSe^ departed ^atly delighted with the novel 
and^picturesquer ceremony, * . 

The Prince had a busy day. In the ntdrUkig he returned the 
visits of the'^native chiefs', when the ceremony of the proviona day 
was repeated. His Roya.i Highness’s retinue -seated on his right. 
In the afternoon His Royal ;fflghness laid the foundation-atohe of 
a muFreum t<) hie erected, at a cost of $ 2 ( 10 , 000 , to. eommemorate 
his visit. The Priam congrattulated tHe Corporatipd oo'ite efforts 
for the material and intellectual progress cf its oijizeds. 

A visit to Hie. decks teoii^t him to Government House late 
in the afteihoon. At night an At home ” was held at which 
several ^thousand people were present 

Daily I'e^eg'ropA—Qn^Sqturday the cluef intei-ost'of the day’s 
proceedings .centred in iho welcome-'offered to-' the ^Princess, of 
^W.^e9^ native ladies. " / . - • ' 

The Prince was odjaupied during the'morning'in returning the 
.visits of the Chiefs, and m the afternoon laid'the foimdationstone‘ 
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of the new Western Indiatn Museum, about to be erected on 
an open semi-circular space between Elphinstone College and the 
Government Dockyard. The proceedings were expeditiously 
completed, and after a few happily-chosen words from Lord 
Laiuington the Prince drove off to visit the flag-ship, while tue 
Princess, to the unmistakable delight of the people of Bombay, 
visited the Cama Hospital for women. Nothing could satisfy 
the ever-thickening crowds but a personal demonstration in the 
great space known as the Elphinstone Circle, which is flanked 
on the east by tire Town Hall, where the women Of Bombay 
were preparing tlieir welcome. 

It was an impressive sight. Daylight was just beginning to 
weaken behind the long and massive lines of Doric architecture 
of the Town Hall, one oif the plainest and best-designed buildings 
which mark our occupation of India. A long unadorned pedimaat 
rises above eight huge columns, and a wide flight of heavy steps 
cataracts down from their bases 20 ft. to the level of the Elpinstone 
Circle. On either side heavy wings extend themselves, each 
centrally supported on four great pillars identical with those of 
the great entrance. All the main lines of this largo structure 
were outlined with plain fairy lamps, and the columns entwined 
wth them, a fact which at first it was difficult to distinguish, but 
to which the <iaick Eastern twilight rapidly lent a bizarre and 
momentarily increasing importance. 

The moment of the Princess’s arrival was psychologically per- 
feet, the red sunset of the west tinting the old stone walls, which 
atood out grandly against the darkening amethyst of the sky 
above them. In front the tall uprush of a fountain among the 
palms and banyans of the Circle suggested the murmur that was 
drouned in that of a multitude shifting and clustering in every 
available foot of room. But the most remarkable deteil of the 
scene, and that which lent it its final and startling note, w^ 
the grouping of Pars! women on the steps beneath the Doric 
columns. Such a sight as that, whic|i must often have been seen 
on the steps of the Propylsea of the Acropolis, was suddenly 
represented in modem India. The sarsis or gauze wraps of the 
women, clustering in two long rows on either side of the central 
avenue on the steps, recalled the long, graceful folds of the 
Athenian chiton, and the va-et-vient of the moving figures into 
and out of the shadows of the great entrance completed an illusion 
which has probably had no parallel for centuries. 

Her Royal Highness arrived just as the colours were dying out 
and the Huminations were dominating the scene. The ceremonies 
which I have described before, were hurriedly performed, and the 
Princess passed on into the interior of the Town Hail, which has 
been sumptuously decorated with lattices of flowers and splendid 
kinkhabs, or lengths of cloth of gold. A throne of the same mat- 
orial, somewhat suggested by that which, in the old days, Shah 
Jehan commissioned Austin de Bordeaux to fashion at a cost of 
€,12,000,000. awaited the Princess, and after due salutations, cere- 
njionial dances and other conventional welcomes were given, the 
best perhaps being that of the Parsis, who had arranged a per- 
formanc© by children. A seven-w'ck lanjp was brought in slight, 
and round it a double chain of tiny boys and girls performed a fan¬ 
tastic little dance in opposite directions, to their own huge delight. 
As a conclusion, in pursuance of ancient custom, the Wife of one of 
the richest pearl merchants of India scattered seed pearls 
among the women, and the Princess drove away to Government 
House through the darkness beside the long chain of esplanade 
lights which the native delight to call “the Queens 
necklace/’ 

At the “ Purdah” held in the Town Hall, the native ladies had 
prepared an address of welcome in three vernaculars, In it they 
referred in glowing terms to the ardently expected visit of the 
Prmcessi and offered Her Royal Highness a cordial and loving wel¬ 
come on behalf of their country women all over India, whose 
hearts were beating in unison 


Lady JamsetjeeJeejeebhoy read the address, and the Princess 
replied as follows:— 

I thank you all most warmly for your kind and graceful greet¬ 
ing. I know the feelings which have prompted you in presenting 
this address to me, and you have certainly succeeded in making 
my first impressions of the women of India bright, happy, and 
hopeful. One of my chief objects on this tour is to see as much as 
possible of my Indian sisters, for I believe that the more I see of 
the reality of your lives, the more I shall esteem those high quali¬ 
ties for which the Indian woman is renowned. If my first 
impressions, so charming and so powerful, become firm and fixed 
as I travel through India, then, to usO the words of your address, 
I shall carry home an agreeable memory and a sympathy which 
will bring us into a closer bond of mutual esteem, regard, and 
goodwill. 

Englishman.—Oil Saturday morning His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, commenced his long series of return visits to 
the Native Princes and Chiefs. The Royal carriage was escorted 
by contingents of the Imperial Service Troops, and His Royal 
Highness was accompanied by the Hon’hle S. W. Edgerley, Chief 
Secretary to the Bombay Government, Political Department, 
and Sir Walter Lawrence, his Chief of Staff. The Royal proces¬ 
sion left Government House by the upper gate and (hove at a 
brisk pace along the ridge. The bungalows of the Native Chiefs 
which His Royal Highness was visiting were lavishly decorated, 
and at each stopping place a Guard-of-Honour of Native Infantry 
was on duty and a band played the first few bars of tho 
NatiGnal Anthem, as the Prince drove up Redder Road, and Their 
Highnesses vied with each other in the warmth of their 
welcome. 

The first visit was to His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, 
and approaching the bungalow through a charmingly decorated 
drive His Royal Highness was received on leaving his carria,go 
by the Maharaja, who conducted him to the Durbar room, where 
the Ihance of Wales occupied a handsome seat at the right hand of 
His Highness. Colonel Ferris, Political Agent at Kolhapur, was 
in attendance, and the Maharaja was surrounded by his 
Feudatory Chiefs, who were presented to the Prince of Wales. 
Vishalgadh, the Chief of Bawra, the Chief of Kagul (Senior), the 
Chief of Kagul (Junior) and the Chief of Schulkaranji* Mr. 
R. S. Sabnis, Dewan of Kolhapur, were also presented. A few 
minutes were spent in conversation, and the visit then terminated 
with the usual distribution ot oMar and pan, the Maharaja 
himself prasenting these tokens of hospitality to the Prince of 
Wales and the Dewan to the officers accompanying His Royal 
Highness, 

The great ceremony of the afternoon was the laying of the 
foundation stone of the Princo of Wales’ Museum, Bombay’s 
permanent memorial of the Royal visit. Large and enthusiastic 
crowds lined the gtreeta from Government House to the site of 
the proposed museum. As usual every place of vantage, how¬ 
ever difficult of access, saw many occupants anxious to obtain a 
glim pse of the Royal guests, while windows and verandahs 
wein filled with happy and smiling faces. The crowd in the 
streets was a particularly good humoured one, and very little 
effort was needed on the part of the police to ensure an 
unobstructed thoroughfare. His Excellency the Governor, 
escorted by his Body-guard, received a cordial reception as he 
drove from Government House, some ten minutes ahead of 
the Royal party. The crowd patiently waited, and it was not 
long before they were rewarded witlv a sight of Their Royal 
Highnesses. A low distant hum of cheering denoted that the 
Royal progress harl ooramenced and very soon the blue uniforms 
of the .3rd Queen’s Own Cavalry came in sight. Louder and 
louder grew the cheering, and as tho Royal carriage passed 
hats and handkerchiefs were ^^® demonstrations 

of loyalty from the native subjects were most markeii. Tho 
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.* . fimbe df Wftl<» aoknowledged the greeting by'.eonatant salutes 

" ^ whflo Her Royal Highness responded virith a charming smile. 

. V Tfie eresoent site in ite 'preseiit form does not lend itself 

. t^oadily ,tO effective decoration, and indeed it can scarcely be said 

/,-toneed it, for it 18 ' the centre of some of the finest modem' 
' 4 «iildmga in Bombay. The graceful ybt dignfied portions of the 
• Elphinstone College are a constant joy to the eye. The Sailors’ 

/ ' Mogie is oertainlynot the least of the many noble edifices with 

- ■ .whicUythe late Mr. Ste vens adorned tlie city of his adoption, and 

" ■■,<fi)tlidygh Rampart Row may belong to no recognisable school 
•Of pfrchitectiire,.it certainly has a character which alas is not 
y ‘ *■ aViiys to be found in much of our recent and more pretentious 
^•'architecture. This then was the worthy setting for the after- 
■ y V notm’s'ceremony, a setting vivified by the extraordinary pictures- 
■ IciuenesB ■ of the Parsis, who filled the verandahs of Messrs. 
■Sasdoon’s building to overflowing, and made it a veritable feast 
of CQlouf. In the centre of the crescent site the officers of the 
Public Works Department had elected a huge amphitheatre 
facing the west and fronting the graceful pavilion in gold and 
^ purple, from which a carpeted way led to the massy foundation 
• stone suspended from a ponderous tripod. The banks of the 
. , ' amphitheatre were conveniently sloped, so that each one of the 
thousands of spectators had a complete yiew of the proceedings. 
' It was an imposing crescent of spectators, lacking much of the 
colour and animation that have hitherto made all the ceremonials 
dn connection with the Royal Visit memorable, for this was a 
gathering of the solid biirghers of the city and like the virtues of 
the burgher class it was cast in somewhat neutral tints. 

On alighting from their carriage Their Royal Highnesses were 
-received by His Excellency the Governor and the members of the 
Museum Reception Committee, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Mr, Sassoon 
J. David, the Sheriff of ^Bombay, Sir P. M. Mehta, Mr. Cprrimbhoy 
Ebrahim, who has given a munificent donation of three laklis of 
nipees, Sir Dinshaw Petit and Mr. W. D. Sheppard, and the Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioners, who ore specially identified with the 
museum project, were then presented to His Royal Highness. 
Accompanied by the Princess and His Excellency the Governor, 
•His Royal Highness, who was wearing a white naval uniform, 
preceeded to the dais. When Tlieir Royal Hghnesses reached 
the pavilion Sir Lawrence Jenkins at the head of the Reception 
Committee stepped forward and read the address, setting forth 
the history and objects of the museum. 

His Royal Highness, having graciously received the address 
made his reply. 

Amid ringing cheers which followed this graceful speech Their 
Royal Highnesses descended the steps of the pavilion and walked 
slowly to the tripod suspending the foundation stone, the Hon’ble 
Sir Bhalchandra Bjushna Bhalvadekar holding over them that 
most characteristic emblem of Imperial rule the gold umbrella. 
Copies of the Bombay newspapers and specimens of the current 
coins of India, enclosed in a lotah, were presented to His Royal 
Highness, who deposited them in a recess provided for the 
purpose where they were covered with a sheet of copper. Two 
active maistries hastened up with iron gamalas full of cement 
which was speedily spread over the surface of the nether stone. 
Now receiving a golden trowel His Royal Higlmess finally 
smoothed the viscid mixture, and the stone was deliberately 
lowered to its resting place. Testing the accuracy of the 
block with plummet and level His Royal Highness four times 
tappet! it with the gold .embossed ivory raawl, and in resonant 
tones said, amidst ringing cheers, “ I declare this stone well and 
truly laid.” The western face of the foundation block bore this 
inscriptionThis, the first stone of the Prince of Wales’ 
Museum of Western India, was laid by His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, K. G. K. T., etc., November 11 th, 1905, Their 
Royal Highnesses closely examined the stone, and the Princess, 
remarking on the pretty colour of the material used, inquired 


whether the stone wer:e to bo generally employed in the building, 
receiving an answer in the affirmative. Their Royal Highnesses 
tlien retm’ned to the pavilion. Arrived there they faced the 
audience and His Excellency the Governor, in clear ringing 
tones which could be hear(f all over the enclosure, said :—■ 

We owe Their Royal Highnesses a deep debt of gratitude for,,, 
being present here this afternoon, and for the valuable assistance 
they have given the citizens of Bombay in their efforts worthily to 
commemorate Their Royal Highnesses’ visit to the pity. W® 
are deeply grateful to His Royal Highness for his kind permis- 
sion to allow us to call the Museum to be erected on this spot 
by the title of “ The Prince of Wales’ Museum of Western India .” 
The anticipation of their visit had already stirred our feelitfge 
of loyalty to the British Crown, but since their advent the 
kindly demeanour and ready goodwill of Their Royal Highnesses 
have erected the strongest centiments of enthusiasm and 
personal esteem. I now ask you to give full expression to these 
feelings by three ringing cheers for Their Royal Highnesses 
the PHnee and Princess of Wales. 

ITie response was enthusiastic and hearty, ringing cheers going 
up from the whole of the assemblage, while the band played ” God 
Bless the Prince of Wales.” The ceremony of the laymg of the 
foundation stone of tho city’s most permanent nJemorial of this 
historic visit was at an end. 

At tho conclusion of the ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone of the new museum. Their Royal Highnesses departed, in 
different directions, and while the Princess went to the Indian 
ladies entertainment at the Town Hall, the Prince paid a visit to 
H.M.S. HyaciiUh, the flagship of Rear-Admiral Poe, Command¬ 
ing th© East Indies Squa<fr’on. His Royal Highness approached 
the harbour by way of the Royal Indian Marine Dockyard. The 
Royal Indian Marine have been responsible for the whole of th© 
arrangements in the harbour' in coimeotion with the Royal 
visit, and by embarking in his launch from their territory 
instead of proceeding firom Apollo Bunder the Prince was 
paying a graceful compliment to the sister service of the 
Royal Navy and one which forms so important a factor in the 
defences of the Indian Empire. He returned from the flagship 
, and to Government House under u.sual salutes. In the even¬ 
ing a reception was held at Government House, Malabar Point, 
wlrich was the most largely attended ceremony of th© kind ever 
held in the city, it being estimated that some 1,600 people 
were present. The charming grounds of Government House 
were beautifully decorated and as it was full moon they had 
never looked to greater advantage. The Chiefe were presented 
separately, and Their Royal Highnesses made several progresses 
through the viarous rooms, many of the leading guests being 
presented to them. 'The entertainment did not conclude until 
nearly midnight. 

Englishman.-^lri connection with the visit of Their Royai 
Higlmesses the Prince and Princess of Wales to Calcutta, a Special 
Committee has been appointed by Government to superintend the 
arrangement dealing with the public functions that will take place 
in Calcutta. Tho Royal Party, as has been stated, will arrive at 
Prinsep’s Ghat at 4 P.M. on the 29th December, escorted by a 
number of well-decorated boats. The ships on the line of route will 
be dressed for the occasion, so as to lend a charm to the soena 
At Prinsep’s Ghat, a large dais, sufficient to accommodate five 
hundred persons, is being erected by Government, and the 
address by the Municipal Corporation will be read therein. 
After the reading of the ^diess and the reply from the Prince of 
Wales there will bo a State procession to Government House. 
Tho route to be pursued will he the same as that taken by King 
Edward VIT on his visit to Calcutta thirty years ago, namely, 
across the Ellenborough course down Kidderpore Road, and 
vid th© Red Road to Government House, entering by the 
! Southern Gate. Along the route stands will be ei’ected for 







. tho accommodation of school children, who will sing “ God Bless 
the Prince of Wales” as the procession passes. It is also 
believed that permission will be granted to firms for the erection 
of stands along the route for the benefit of the public. On the 
2nd January there will be another large fimction, namely, 
tire native entertainment to take place on the maidan. The site 
of this entertainment will be the plot of maidan south of the Golf 
Club, and north of the Victoria Memorial. Here a large amphi¬ 
theatre in the shape of a horae-shoe will be erected, and at one end 
there will be a dais for the Royal visitors, which will be very elab¬ 
orately decorated. The route to the amphitheatre, i.e., the 
streets from the Dufferin statue to the • dais, will be tastefully 
decorated by tapestries, etc., all under the supervision of Signor 
: Gilhardi. The entertainment will comprise only Indian forms 1 
of amusement, such as a Tibetan Ghost Dance, Santhali Dance, j 
etc. The Serpentine Tank will on this occasion be extremely 
well decorated by a special set of men from Muxshedabad. The 
electric installation will all be carried out by Messrs. F. and 
C. Osier. The roads to the amphitheatre will be lined by 1,000 j 
Subadhars, who on the way back will carry lighted torches. 
Tliere will be four ban^s in attendance, of which three will 
be Military Bands. The entertainment will last from 4 to 
7 P.M., after wnich there wiU be a display of fireworks by 
Messrs. James Pain and Sons, which will cost £1,000. 

The next public function will take place on the 3rd January, 
and will be the illumination and Royal Procession night. 
The line of route to be followed by the procession will be 
practically the same as that taken during the procession daring 
the Coronation Festivities of 1903. 

It will be remembered that at the last meeting of the Corpora¬ 
tion a sum of Rs. 10,000 was sanctioned for •the purpose of illumin¬ 
ating and decorating some of the principal public buildings for 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and a 
Special Committee at the same time was appointed to consider the 
details. The Special Committee accordingly met on the 8th cnr- 
rent, and it was decided that the sum of Rs. 10.000 should be dis¬ 
tributed as follows :-^Town Hall, Rs. 4,000, Sir Stewart Hogg mar¬ 
ket, Rs. l,S0O, Central Municipal 0£6ce building, Rs. 2,600, College 
Square, Rs. 600, Beadon Square, Rs. 400, and District Office 
building No. 1, Rs. 500. It will thus be seen that the largest 
sum has been allotted to the Town Hall, which wiU no doubt 
be .most effectively , decorated and iDuminated. The Municipal 
Market and the Mum'oipal Office building, for which handsome 
soms have also been set apart, will likewise be well displayed 
with lights and richly decorated. The arrangements for the 
iUumination and decoration of each of the above-mentioned 
buildings have been entrusted to some of the well-known 
Commissioners, and their success is ensured. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, on arrival from Darjeeling, 
will only pass through Calcutta on their way to Diamond 
Harbour, where they will board the Renoim. 

We are requested to publish the following telegrams: 
“From the Master of the Calcutta Trades Association, to Sir 
Walter Lawrence, Government House, Bombay.—Calcutta 
Trades Association tender respectful, loyal and hearty welcome 
to Their Royal Highnesses.” “From Sir Walter Lawrence, to 
the Master of the Calcutta Trades Association. — I am desired by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales to express their tlqmks to. the 
Calcutta Trades Association for their loyal and hearty wel¬ 
come.” 

Indian Daily News .—Certainly the most graceful and striking 
of the day’s ceremonials was the reception of the Piinceas of 
W ales by the ladies of Bombay at the Town Hall. 

The hall had been gorgeously prepared for this ceremony, 
Tlie richest Indian and Persian carpets were laid upon the floor, 
the walls and pillars were decorated with the richest gold em- 
troidered silks, and numerous crystal chandeliers glittered 


• about the hall, wliich was brilliantly illuminated. The pillars 
were wreathed and joined by graceful festoons of jasmine, 
mari-golds and other flowers symbolic of the Parsi welcome ; 
and, tho most gorgeous feature of all, upon the scarlet dais was 
placed a replioa of the famous peacock throne, resplendent in 
cloths of gold. In this splendid setting there was gathered, a 
wonderful assembly of native ladies in all the brilliance of the 
richest and most beautiful Indian costumes. The lovely 
hues of the graceful Parai sarees were there contrasting with 
the brilliance of the Hindu and Mahomedan ladies’ costumes and 
with the softer tones of Em-opean dresses. The broad stops 
leading to the hall were lined by girls from the various schools, 
also brilliant in their native robes. 

Arriving at tho Town Hall as dark was closing in, the Princess 
saw a wonderfril scene. The exterior of the building was most 
effectively illuminated with fairy li^ts, and besides the bril¬ 
liantly-garbed throng of ladies on the steps great crowds of 
natives lined the road in front of the hall. Her Royal Highness 
was enthusiastically cheered, and the ovation she received 
from the Indian ladies on the steps clearly created the most 
pleasing impressions. The Princess was received at the foot 
of the steps by the President, Vice-Presidents and Honorary 
Secretaries of the Committee responsible for the preparation 
of the Native ladies’ address and reception. These lathes, who 
were Lady Jamesetji, Lady Petit, Lady P. Mehta, and 
many others, were presented to the Princess.' Then while 
the girls were leaving the steps, they sang the National Anthem 
and songs of welcome in the vemaculara, and others strewed 
flowers along her path. Her Royal Highness ascended to the 
first landing. Here the Parsi ladies performed the Badhavilevani 
ceremony. This consisted of an egg and cocoanut being 
successively passed seven times around the head of the 
j Princess and afterwards broken. The meaning hidden in this 
; ceremonial was that if in the seven circles of the world any evil 
i assailed Her Royal Highness, it might be destroyed like the 
egg and the cocoanut and in its destruction be turned to good 
as the broken egg and nut provide nourishment. Water in 
a dish was then passed seven times around the head of the 
■ Princess, indicating that rain, the sign of plenty and not drought, 
might be her lot, and the throwing of a handful of rice over 
her head symbolised that she might have such an abundance 
of food as to be able to scatter it about presumably as a Lady 
Bountiful. Finally the lady performing the ceremony pressed 
her knuckles against her own temples until they cracked, 
signifying that the Princess might be invulnerable to all evil. 
At the conclusion of this impressive ceremony. Her Royal 
Highness advanced to the head of the steps, where Hindu ladies 
performed the Arts ceremony, which consists of marking the 
brow with red powder carried on a tray on wliich small lights 
are burning, red being regarded as the tot and brightest of the 
seven colours. The ceremony symbolises the hope that light 
and brightness may abound around the life , path of the 
Princess. The marking of brow was however dispensed with. 

At the threshold of the hall Maliomedan ladies performed the 
Ameen ceremony and an additional feature was the laying of a 
plate of gold and silver coins at the feet of the Princess as 
an individual tribute in the Ameen ceremony. Her Royal 
Highness was garlanded and gold and sil ver leaves, almonds and 
other nuts were scattered around her head. Nuts are the emblems 
of peace and yielding oil indicate ’ the aspiration that the 
oil of peace may smooth .the course of her life. The scattering 
of the ahnonds was followed by the presentation of a cocoanut, 
emblematic of the wish that as its kernel gives food and water, 
as its leaves provide roofing, as fumituie is made from the- 
coir, and as the shell makes cups, so may the Princess never 
lack food, water, shelter or household goods. 
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In the haU the Prinoess was oondabted to the throne where she 
took her seat The ladies of the Committee wore presented grace¬ 
fully salaaming the while. The address of welcome was then read 
in Marathi, Urdu, and Giijrati, and copies, bound in a handsome 
album, were presented to her. In the address the Indian ladies 
of Bombay bade Her Royal Highness a thousand most 
cordial welcomes, referring to the happy effect of King 
Edward's visit to India as Prince of Wales. The address 
stated that the effect would be enhanced tenfold by the present 
Royal visit in consequence of the special and additional 
lustre attaching to it by the Princess accompanying the 
Prince of Wales. THe address touched upon the process of 
female education in India as indicated by the gathering, and 
finally trusted thatthe visit would be as enjoyable to Their Royal 
Highnesses as it was bound to be propitious to the peopleof India. 

Tlie Princess of Wales, in replying to the address from the 
native ladies in the Town Hall, said:— 

Lady Jcjhangir and ladies,—I thank you all every warmly for 
yoixr kind and graceful greetings. I know the feelings which have 
prompted you to present this address to me, and you certainly 
have succeeded in making my first impressions of the women of 
India bright, happy and hopeful. One of my chief objects in 
this tour is to see as much as possible of my Indian sisters, for 
I believe that the more I see of the reality of your lives, the more 
I shall admire and esteem the high qualities for which the Indian 
women is renowned. If my first impression, so charming and so 
powerful, bei^omes fixed as I travel through India, then, to use 
the words of your address, I shall ^^carry home agreeable 
memories and a sympathy which will bring us into a closer bond 
of mutual esteem, regard and good-will." 

Indian action songs were sung, and the ceremony closed with 
a presentation of flowers and garlands, and refreshments were 
-offered by three ladies. 

As Her Royal Highness was about to leave the Hail, 
Mrs. Kapurchand, a Hindu lady, the wife of the w^oaltliiest pearl 
merchant in Bombay, showered over the Princess a mass of pearls 
which she had brought on a piece of plate, a striking climax to 
ceremonials in which the dominant notes w^ere magnificence and 
opulence as well as grace and beauty. From the moment she 
began the ascent of the Town Hall stops to the moment of 
departure, Her Royal Highness was wreathed in smiles of 
delight. The remarkable demonstrations of the ladies having 
made a deep impression* . 

The reception at Government House last night was very brilli¬ 
ant and crowded. The Native Cliiefa and the Sardars of the 
Decoan were first received, a general reception following. 
There were nearly four thousand people present. The grounds 
of Gqremment house were prettily illuminated by Japanese 
lantern and fairy lamps. 

While at Bombay His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales pre¬ 
sented to* His Excellency the Viceroy a magnificent silver cup or 
centre piece with a special inscription in recognition of the arrange¬ 
ments made by the Viceroy in connection with liis forthcoming 
tour. Their Royal Highnesses also presented to Lady Curzon a 
beautiful brooch composed of the Prince of Wales's feathers in 
diamonds. 

A somewhat sensational incident occurred after the cei’emony of 
•opening the new thoroughfare on Friday. A^s the Royal carraige 
was leaving Princass Street a Punjabi, now employed as a sweeper in 
the 113th Infantry, threw a tin box at the carriage. The box 
missed the carriage, and the man thereupon threw'hiruseff in front 
of the horses, but was seized by Police. The box contained 
papers in reference to a dispute about ancestral property, the man 
memorialising against a decmion of the Punjab Court He will 
be ch^ged at Police Court to-morrow. 

This evenmg the Prince went for a drive and the Princess 
visited the Cama Hospital. Their Royal Highnesses afterwards 


attended Divine Service at the Cathedral, accompanied by 
L<^td Lamington. There was a largo congregation, and the 
Bishop of Bombay preached. 

Mamhesier Guardian .—The native quarter, which has been 
visited by the Prince and Pimcess of Wales, is of course one of 
the regular sights of Bombay. The streets are narrow and 
tortuous, but contain many fine houses, the architecture of 
which often shows signs of Portuguese influence. Each trade 
has its own street or quarter. There are rows of bakers’ shops 
in one part, in another the grain shops, the braziers’ and the 
jewellers’ quartos, and so on. Of the life in the streets, • 
which are always busy and animated Sir Edwin Arnold 
writes “A tide of Asiatic humanity ebbs and flows up and 
down the Rhendi Bazaar and through the chief mercantile 
thoroughfares. Nowhei*e could be seen a play of livelier hues, 
a busier and brighter city life. Besides the endless crowds 
of Hindu, Guzerati, and Maratha people coming and going,— 
some in gay dresses, but most in next to none at all,—there are to 
be studied here specimens of every race and nation of the East. 
Arabs from Muscat, Persians from the Gulf, Afghans from 
the Northern Frontier, black, shaggy Beluehis, negroes of 
Zanzibar, islanders from the Maldives and Laccadives, Mala- 
gashes, Malays, and Chinese throng and jostfe with Parsia 
in their sloping hats, with Jews, lascars, fishermen, Rajputs, 
fakirs, Europeans, sepoys and sahibs." 

Pall Mall Gazette .—The purdah reception of the Princess of 
Wales by Parsi, Hindu, and Mahomedan ladies in Bombay iiaa 
provided newspaper-readers .with unusually picturesque matter 
this morning. No lady from across the seas has ever been 
welcomed thus before, though many, we may feel sure, wifi 
be in future years, since the first future Queen of England to 
visit India will certainly not be the last, ‘‘ The chief object 
of my tour ia to know my Indian sisters well" the Princess 
said, and the words will go all over India increasing the 
affectionate enthusiasm for the consort of the Emperor to be 
which, as may already be seen, will rank as the distinctive 
feature of this Roya! tour, and give it a new charm, even for 
those English readers who are familiar with the quaint and 
gorgeous details of such progresses. 

Pioneer ,—In spite of the dense crowds on the streets 
yesterday and the press of carriages and motor traffic, no 
casualties occmTed. This speaks well for the police aiTange- 
ments and the amenable character of the people, who were 
easily controlled. The fact that the Royal drive through 
the native town extended over many miles partly contribute 
to this happy absence of accidents, for the populace were 
thus scattered over a lai'ge area instead of being concentrated 
in a few points. Every section knew that its turn would 
come in due time, and thus the people waited patiently until 
the carriage appeared, when their excitement and enthusiasm 
reached its highest pitch. Military precision was, of course, 
observed by the escort during the two hours’ passage through 
the town, and the troops concerned seemed unaffected by 
the great heat and absence of breeze in the crowded quarters. 
One incident is recorded which had its affecting side. A Parsi 
funeral procession had been halted while the Royal carriage 
passed, and the mourners, forgetting their sorrow for the 
moment, made obeisance to the Prince and Princess. His 
Royal Highness uncovered, and thus showed his silent sym¬ 
pathy with the funeral party. Much satisfaction is expressed 
that the Pl’ince, in receiving the address from the Improve¬ 
ment Trust in opening Princess Street, specially referred to 
the important part that LokI Sandhurst had played in ini¬ 
tiating the plan for sweeping away the insanitary chawls and 
dwelling houses by the operations of the Trust. The , Prince 
requested that a copy of the brochure containing an account 
of the day’s proceedings might be sent to , Sandhurst, and 
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intimated with morkod pleasure that a copy was being for* 
warded Home by this week’s mail 

One cannot but be stnick by the variety of the mottoes 
that are to be seen in almost every native street—“God Save 
the Pair,” “Tell Papa we are Happy,” “India wants syf-^t 
sympathy,” and many others have both sincerity and origin* 
aJity about them. Petty shopkeepers as well as private in 
dividuals have shown their loyal joy by inscriptions, and 
they are happily conscious of having done the right thing in 
nneffected form. 

This morning, the Prince paid return visits of ceremony 
to the Maharaja of Kolhapur, the Kana of Porbandar, the 
Nawab of Cambay, Raj Sahib of Dhrangadra, the Thakur 
Sabib of Bhavnagar, and the Thakur Sahib of Gondal. The 
following PoHtica.! Officers were present at the residences of 
the respective Chiefs in the order given above: lieutenant* 
Colonels Perris and Kennedy, Mi-. Westropp, Lieutenant- 
Colonels Davies and Kennedy, Captain Beale. An hour and 
a half was taken over these visits, the necessary guard-of 
honour, 101 strong, being furnished by the 104th Rifles, 113th 
Infantry and 121st Pioneers. Salutes were paid from the 
battery on Malabar Hill on the departure of the Prince with 
his escort from Government House and on his return shortly 
after noon. The usual exchange of compliments took place 
during His Royal Highness’ short stay with each Chief, all 
of whom did their best to receive the Prince with fitting hon- 
ours. They were delighted with tliese return visits and kindly 
courtesy which the Prince showed. His Royal Highness 
has been most deeply interested in these ceremonies, 
as they have brought him for the first time in direct touch 
with the Chiefs, whose pleasure in briefly conversing with 
him is fully reciprocated. Hereafter, the Prince will see many 
Ruling Chiefs of higher rank and greater importance than 
those who have gathered hero to do honour to him, but none 
will be of more steadfast loyalty or more sensible of his gracious 
and sympathetic attitude towards them. Great Durbars 
there will not he, but on every occasion where Chiefs are 
assembled to meet the Royal visitors, opportunity will be taken 
tKat ail shall receive due share of consideration. Progress# 
will be made from week to week from one province to another, 
and the Prince will receive many impressions of different races 
and different rulers. His interest to each Chief that he meets 
will leave pleasant memories for them to cherish. 

The important function this afternoon was the laying of 
the foundation-stone of the Museum which is to be built as a 
i)ermaneM memorial of the Royal visit. The site chosen 
is that known as “The Crescent,” the open grass-covered 
Space which lies between the Sailors’ Home and Elphinatone 
College. This ground was acquired some time ago by the 
Improvement Trust, and has been kept sacred so far as the 
ordinary builder was concerned. It acts as a lung of the Euro¬ 
pean part of the city, and there are some who thiiffi * 
mistake has been made in fixing upon this particular site. The 
balance of opinion, however, inclines to the view that the 
handsome piles of buildings with grounds laid out in flower 
gardens Will bfi a great public improvement; in any case, sanc¬ 
tion has been given to the project, and to-day the final step 
was taken in the shape of the foundation ceremony. ^ _ 

By 3 o’clock spectators had begfun to assemble m the 
semi-circular tiers of seats which faced the temporary pavil- 
lion and dais on the Crescent, Native Chiefs and ^ropean 
and Native ladies and gentlemen were accommodated to the 
number of several hundred, while the Governor of Bombay 
and the high officials were grouped about the dais. A mrge 
crowd assembled in the adjacent streets and cheered heartily 
as the Prince and Princess drove up under an escort of bait 
a squadron of the 33rd Light Cavalry. A guard-of-honoui- 


of the Royal Soots was in attendance, and the usual salute 
was given, the band playing the National Anthem. The Prino©,. 
who wore the whit© uniform which has already liecom© so 
familiar here, and the Princess, looking charming in a light 
summer dress, were received by Sir Lawrence Jenkins (Chair¬ 
man) and the members of Improvement Trust, together with 
the Secretaries of the Royal Visit Fund. After the customary 
introductions had been made, Their Royal Highnesses moved 
to the front of the dais, their appearance being the signal 
for a fresh burst of applause, which they smilingly acknow¬ 
ledged. Sir Lawrence Jenkins then read the address ; 

His Royal Highness in replying spo’ke, as at the Apollo- 
Bunder on Thursday, very clearly and effectively, and his 
allusion to the King-Emperor drew' forth much applause. 
Their Royal Highnesses then walked a few- yards from the dais- 
to the foundation-stone, which stood ready to be lowered. The 
Prince placed the metal vessel containing the coins, etc.> into 
the receptacle in the lower stone, over which mortar was 
rapidly spread by two native workmen. His Royal Highness 
was then handed a silver trowel and lightly spread some of 
the mortar, the Princess watching the ceremony with smiling 
interest. The foundation-stone was then lowered, three 
pauses being made, wliile the band played a few bars of music. 
When the process of lowering had been completed, a maul, 
square and plumb rule were given to the Prince who applied 
the usual tests and then said:—“I declare this stone to nave 
been well and truly laid.’’ There was more charing, and 
the Royal party returned to the dais. Lord lamington then 
made a short speeoh> in which on behalf of the citizens of Bom¬ 
bay he thanked Their Royal Highnesses for their kindnosa 
in performing the ceremony. He referred to the way in which 
they had already seen the loyal affection of Bombay, and 
ended by saying that permission had been graciously given 
to name the building the “Prince of Wales’ Museum. 
This announcement was loudly applauded. The Prince then 
left on a visit to the docks and the flagship Hyaeirah, the 
band playing “God bless the Prince of Wales” as his carriage 
started. The Princess took another route, as she was anxious 
to see the Cama Hospital for Women—one of the most notable 
institutions in Bombay. Cheers followed each carriage as 
it took its separate way. , , . , , , 

After the Princess had seen the hospital and expressed 
sympathetic interest in its work, Her Royal Highness, mth 
a sinall travelling escort of thirty troopers of the 33rd Light 
Cavalry, proceeded to the Town Hall. She was everywhere 
recognised along the route and received quite an ovation.- 
In front of the Town Hall in Elphinstone Circle a dense crowd 
had gathered. It was the presentation of the address from 
the Indian ladies of Bombay to Her Royal Highness, 
characteristic Oriental ceremonies being observed. On the 
steps leading up from the roadway numbers of Parsi and Hindu 
girls stood eagerly awaiting the Princess’ arrival. They 
formed artistic studies in their dresses of white, pale pink 
or rose, and softer shades of colour. As the aiuiset slowly 
faded out one watched regretfully the blending and bluri-ing 
of their delicate tints, but the illuminated facade of the Town 
Hall shone all night brilliantly. As the moonlight fell upon 
the soenOj the Doric columns became pillars of fire; hundreds 
of small glass lamps glowed in the festoons and pyramids 
of light, and the whole pictuio was brilliantly effective. 
As the Princess arrived there was a reception given her more 
enthusiastic than any yet received, and the crowd urged 
about her carriage in spite of the escort and police who have 
already witnessed general displays of popular welcome here 
as the Royal party have made their progresses through the City, 
but none so unbounded as this. It is clear that the Princess 
has in three short days established herself in the hearts of 









tlie people, and they are impatient' to express their feelings 
of homage and devotion. 

Her Royal Highness was received by Lady Jehangir and 
. the ladies who are associated with her on the Address Com¬ 
mittee. Presentations having been made, the ceremonies of 
Vadhaviletxtni, Atii and Ameen, were proceeded With. As 
the party moved up the steps towards the large hall of 
reception, school-girls sang the National Anthem and songs 
of welcome in vernacular languages and scattered flowers 
in the path of the Princess, who was evidently delighted with 
the manner of her welcome. 

The Parsi VadhavUevani” ceremony consisted of an 
egg and a coooanut being successively passed seven times 
round the head of Her Royal Highness and then broken. 
The significance was that in the seven circles of the world 
beUev^ in by the Indian, if any evil he fated to assail the 
person so treated it may meet with destruction like the egg 
and cocoanut; and also that as the breaking of the egg and 
cocoanut is productive of good nourishment, so may every 
evil turn to good for the Princess. In like manner, some 
water in a dish was taken seven times round the head and 
thrown away. The significance of this is a prayer to the 
effect that not drought but rain, the sign of plenty, b6 the 
Princess’s lot. A small handful of rice was also toown over 
the Princess’s head, indicating a wish that Her Royal 
Higlmess has not only enough of food blit in such 
abundance as to be able even to scatter it around her. 

. Lastly, the person pe(rforming the ceremony pressed her knuckles 
• against her own temples, making them crack, signifying 
that evil may thus be cracked off the Princess. The Hindu 
“ Arti ’’ ceremony consisted of holding a little tray, m which 
were some burning wicks and red powder used for making 
the lucky mark on the forehead. The presentation of this 
was considered tantamouiit to the full ceremony of marking 
being , performed. It indicated that as red is the prime colour 
of thnseyen colours, and also the brightest of them, so it wished 
that the light and brightest of brightness might abound round 
the 'Princess. The Mahomedan ** Anteen ’ ’ ceremoney consisted 
, of garlanding the Princess and scattering around Her Royal 
Highness’s head gold and silver-leaved ahnonds and other 
nuts, signifying that as nuts are the emblems of peace 
beoairse they yield oil, so may the oil of peace smooth the course 
of her life. There was then handed to Her Royal Highness 

a cocoanut, emblematic, of wishes that 03 its kernel gives food 

and contains water, as its leaves provide roofing, as its coir 
makes some articles of furniture, and as its shells make cups, 
so may the Princess never laok food, water, shelter, and furni¬ 
ture. 

The reception-room was beautifully decorated, rich 
Mnkab v/ork in real gold and silver embroidery being used. 
The pillairs were draped with this material; the walls and mirrors 
also. Festoons of flowers filled the open spaces, and the whole 
room was aglow with colour. It was lighted from numerous 
chandeliers and tiny coloured lamps. At the end of the room 
under the organ was the dais with the Peacock Throne, over 
which was the motto “ IchDien.” The Throne bad scarlet 
cushions of gold embroidered, and two gold-leaf fans wore 
waved on either hand. Att the leading Indian ladies were 
present, and a ^ small number of European ladies, who had 
Iwn specially invited. The Princess was conducted to the 
imone, and then the address of welcome was read in the three 
vem^ulars commonly in use in the Presidency. The Enttlish 
translation was as follows;— * 

“ May it pi^ase Your Royal Highness,—On this great 
occaaicin of Your Royal Highness’s ardently expected and most 
welcome visit dio/'liidia—an occasion that will ever remain 
memorable in the annals of this great country—-we, the ladies 


belonging to all the Indian communities that people the city, 
consider it our gfeat good fortune and our proud privilege 
to be permitted to greet and welcome Your Royal Highness, 
to our shores, and we beg to assure you that we do so, on our 
own behalf and on behalf of our sister residents in Bombay, 
with feelings of the deepest respect, loyalty and affectioB. 
As Bombay is the chief gateway and the very threshold of 
the vast and most important Indian possessions of the British 
Crown, we are persuaded that we shall not be gainsaid if wo 
bid Your Royal Highness a thousand most cordial and loving 
welcomes on behalf also of our .country-women all over India 
whose heart cannot but beat in complete harmony with our 
own on this most auspicious occasion. , 

“ Bombay’s happy coimeotion with England, as Your 
Royal Higlmess is aware, dates back to the early dayS^nf King 
Charles II. Once the despised habitation of fisher folks and 
the chance refuge of storm-driven piiates, it now stands pre¬ 
eminent as the second City of the British Empire. Among 
the many epoch-making events which go to make the history 
of Bombay and mark its steady rise and growth towards great¬ 
ness and prosperity under the aegis of British rule, there" are 
few that have made so deep an impression on,., the minds of 
the people and the remembrance of which is so grktfefully 
cherished as the visit to this country, just thirty years ago, 
of our beloved Sovereign Edward the Peacemaker; . then His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The happy effect of 
that great event of a Prince of Wales first visiting this Chient 
Dominion shall now be a bimdredfold enhanced by the present 
Royal visit in consequence of the special and additionaf lustre 
that Your Royal Highness, so graciously accompanying the 
Prince of Wales, attaches to it. 

“ Bombay in her palmiest days cannot but be highly hon¬ 
oured by the advent of a second Prince of Wales, who has 
already won his golden spurn as the worthy descendant of the 
great Queen; but coming as he does accompanied by Your 
Royal Highness lends the present Royal progress in tlas country 
its most exceptional and renders it hisforically uniqpe 
and invests it with the happiest augury for the whole of thia 
. ancient land o find. 

“The fact that Your Royal Highness so happily ’iicoom- 
panies His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, betokening 
as it does not only on your part, but alsoon the.'part of Their 
Majesties the King- Emperor and Queen Alexandra, the most 
kindly interest in, and: sympathetic consideration for, the 
people and especially for the women of this country, evokes 
in us the liveliest feelings of joy, gratitude and gratification, 
and it is to give expression to these feelings that we beg to 
approach Your Royal Highness and to ask your gracious 
acceptance of this our national and grateful addr^ of welcome. 
Your Royal Highness will be pleased, we think, to observe 
the marked progress that female education has made in our 
midst of recent years, from this novel and unique spectacle 
befitting the uniqueness of this historic event which brings 
Your Royal Highness among your Indian sisters of Parsi, 
Mussalman and Hindu ladies, many of them members of the 
most ancient and most wealthy families in this City, unani¬ 
mously and of their own initiative associating themselves, 
most cordially and in true Indian fashion to bid Your Royal 
BGighness to these shores. ' 

“We earnestly trust that Your Royal Highnesses’ sojourn 
in India will be as enjoyable to yourselves as it is bound t;0 be 
propitious to our people, and that you will be able to ettWY' 
home with you such agreeable memories and such favourable . 
impressions of this country and its inhabitants as must tend 
to bring Great Britain and India into a closer bond of mutual 
esteem, regard and good-will, both now and in daj% to come. 

“In conclusion, we fervently pray that the Almighty 
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GJvdr of aU good will ever grant you and yours length of days, 
with perfect health and constant happiness to enjoy the same, 
and that He will in his own good time bring to a happy and 
fortunate accomplishment all that your heart may desire 
for the good of your Royal House and for the greater glory 
of England.” 

Then came the presentation of the album, as a soxivenir 
of the occasion. It contained forty types of Indian beauty, 
painted in water-colours ; and illuminatkl addresses in Englii^, 
Gujerati, Marathi, Urdu, Persian, and Canarese, with sig¬ 
natures of the donors attached, making a handsome volume 
of some sixty pages. The cover was solid silver, showing 
the Princess with the ladies of her suite receiving the deputation 
of the Indian ladies. A miniature view of Bombay, with the 
Renoim entering the harbour, was given in the left-hand comer, 
while on the right hand was a view of the Town Hall. In 
each of the bottom comers was an embossed coat-of-arms 
in fine gold, while in the centre space the following inscription 
appeared: ‘ ‘ Presented to Her Royal Highness Victoria May, 

Princess of Wales, by the Ladies of Bombay, 11th November 
1906.” The reverse cover had a beautiful ornamental border, 
showing the rc>^, shamrock and thistle together with the lotus 
and the Prince of Wales’s, features in silver and gold. The 
centre bore in floral type the words: “Reminiscences of 
Bombay in 1905.” 

Some typical Indian songs were sung, flowers were presented, 
and the ceremony came to a close. The Princess was escorted 
to her carriage and drove away amidst loud cheers from the 
crowd which still thronged Elphinstone Circle. The Prince 
had meanwhile paid his visit to the flagship, a salute of 31 
guns notifying to the public that this oflQcial ceremony was 
taking pletce. 

Pioneer .—Remarking on the measures taken for the 
protection of the person of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Royal personages, the Rangoon Gazette recalls that when in 
1901 Lord Curzon visited Moulmein, a day before His 
Excellency’s arrival nearly a hundred known and suspected 
criminals were by the orders of the District Magistrate arrested 
and committed to jail during the brief sojourn of His Excellency 
at that port. Those who were able to produce tangible 
personal security for their good behaviour—and those amounted 
to about twenty—were released. 

The Standard.~-T\ie Prince and Princess of Wales have now 
been here four days, and it is possible to estimate the result 
of the visit and to gauge the character of the reception accorded 
to Their Royal Highnesses. On all hands it is felt that the 
tour has begun brilliantly. 

Some doubt had been previously entertained as to the 
possible character of the reception in Bombay, containing, 
as the city does, a eon.siderable disaffeetive element, owing 
to the Puna Brahmins and Mahratta intriguers. It is now 
agreed, however, that the welcome could not have been warmer, 
A distinguished official said to me:—“ I have seen many cere¬ 
monials, Viceregal and others, in India, for years past, but 
I have witaessed none hke this.” 

The most notable incident in the drive through the native 
city on Friday was the phenomenal enthusiasm of the native 
crowds. These are usually undemonstrative, but this one 
was unrestrained in its applause, and there were decided cheers 
and handolapping as the Royal carriage passed; whilst the 
natives’ eyes were gleaming with excitement, and sometimes 
even tesxB. The Princess sympathetically remarked on _ the 
evidences of popular emotioh, for which, probably, superatition 
is partly accountable. The people believe that the visit will 
Imnish the plague, and end the bad times through which Bombay 
till lately has been passing. 

In conversation with leading natives, I learn that the Prince 


and Princess produce an excellent impression on them. 
They like the Prince’s unaffected manners, and his evident 
pleasure in receiving the rajas. His Royal Higliness enters 
into conversation genially, inquiring into'the condition of the 
harvests and similar matters, and showing a surprising acquaint¬ 
ance with topics interesting to Indian landowners arid sports¬ 
men. 

The Princess is also already popular. I was told ^that 
at a select purdah party at Government House on Friday, 
limited to a small number of native ladies of high rank, she 
chatted freely with the guests, inquired after their children, 
and completely won their hearts. 

Yesterday a much lai'ger assemblage of ladies, Parsi, Hindu 
and Mahomedan, arranged by Lady Jehangir, attended at 
Government House, and presented addresses to the Princess 
from the three communities. This was also a pwdah, no male 
being allowed to witness it; but a lady privileged to be present 
has given me an account of the picturesque proceedings. 
The hall was draped with cloth of gold and flags, and beauti¬ 
fully lighted by the soft glow of hundreds of candles, setting 
off the varied native dresses with brilliant effect. The visitors 
were sumptously attired, and made a beautiful display of 
jewels* such as is rarely seen even in India, since many native 
families possess magnificent collections which are never 
exhibited outside the women’s apartments, 

A threefold dais had been erected, and at the foot of the 
first the Parsi ladies performed a pretty symbolical ceremony 
of welcome, an egg and a cocoanut being passed seven times 
over the head of the Princess and then broken. On the second 
step of the dais the Hindu ceremony took place, in which a 
tray with lighted wicks was home, and the brow of the Princess 
was touched with red(powder. 

The Mahomedana, headed by the Begum of Mahal, seattered 
gold and silver almond leaves and flowers round the Princess, 
and one enthusiastic lady insisted on pouring about her 
feet a shower of red pearls. These oeremonials typified the 
desire tbqt the life of Her Royal Highness might be bright and 
happy, and that all ill luck and misfortune must be averted 
from her path. 

The Princess, who wore a flowered muslin robe and a rose- 
wreathed toque, whilst her ornaments were diamonds and 
amethysts, then proceeded to the platform, and, seated on a 
gorgeous throue, listened to an address, the sentiments of 
which she followed by means of an English translation. At 
its conclusion the Princess replied ■with infinite charm of manner 
saying she was highly gratified by this charming reception. 

“ The chief object of my tour,” said Her Royal Highness, 
‘Us to know my Indian sisters well.” 

Then followed the presentations of the leading ladies, who 
gracefully salaamed, whilst one kissed the Princess’s hands 
repeatedly. 

An album of Indian types was presented ; some Hindu 
girls sang a pantomine song, going through the action of 
drawing water from a well ; arid the Parsia sang their national 
song and 'gave their national dance, winding in concentric 
circles with a group of beautiful children in the centre. 

The Princess' was delighted with all she had witnessed, 
and smilingly indicated her approval. Having taken tea, 
she departed amidst a rain of flowers and cheers from the crowd 
• outside. 

The Prince was the central figure in possibly a more im¬ 
portant but certainly a more conventional ceremony— that 
of laying the foundation-stone of the museum, a building which 
will be a great addition to the attractions of the city. 

The idea of commemorating the visit of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses to Bombay by erecting a museum was finally adopted 
at a meeting of the citizens held at the Town Hall on August 14, 








Lord Laniimgton, >hVf was then atite to J^oitoco 

that tlfc nominitte© ap.pohiit<\d by his GoTOrnmentvto cons^CT 
thd-^honsexhad rep6rted\ vMy faVoutabiy~ on ft, aha nQ- hod 
■ahrJiatiy receix^ gratifying iihat itwas Jik^ly to meet 

■H^th the fa^up of .the puWio. i,y 

\ Mr. itufrimbhoyvibrahim, a prominent pxjH-^njraer, a short 

time^'i^*^ . o^rt^n 

a i^tt^um'^'hld bringincre8K^l>ro8|(OTity, material and intelh^- 
tuaj, tb Bdmbay,nnd thatsd^h an institution was greatly needed; 
and, what- wM more to the'point, Mr. Kurrimbhoy Ibrahim 
produced a cheque for thjfae Jakhs of rupees (£20,000), and 
handed it to the Governor; as his contribution towards the 
cost and maintenance of the museum. The Nawab of Juna- 
gadb sent 12,000 rupees (£800) hefore the subscription Ust 
wa43 opened^ being of opinion, ho said, that tho matter concerned 
not the city of Bombay alone, but the whole Presidency 
Started in this handsome way, the subscription list rabidly 
filled, and before very long Bombay, in honour of the Royal 
visit, will have added to its magnificent public edifices one 
which, alike from its utility and architectural beauties, would 
rojoioe the shade of Sir Bartle Prere, should he revisit this 

■Venice of the East which he did so much to adorn. 

■ ' The evening closed with a reception at Government House, 
the pretty grounds of which were brilliantly lighted. Tlie 
i^sottrc 60 of; tiho establishment, wliich, is a comparatively small 
building, were taxed by the number of guests. Their carriages 
were ascending and descending Malabar Kill for hours, and it 
must have been nearly dawn before the last one got away. 

To-day brought an interval of comparative rest, which 
was welcome. In the evening Their Royal Higlmesses attended 
service in the Cathedral of St. Thomas, this being their first 
pppOFtanity of seeing the interior of an edifice which has an 

imteresting history. , i. 

The 0attiedral contains some curious rehes of Old Rombay, 
includmg a silver chalice presented to the citizens by Gerald 
Aungier, who in 1662 was deputed from Surat to claim Bombay 
for «ie English. The silver chalice alongside of it was the 
gift, an inscription says, of the' Greenland merchants of 
the oitieB of York,” though how it got to Bombay no one i 
seems to know. 

General Camao^ a noted officer of the Company’s service 
who fought with Clive at Plassey, has his tomb in the Cathedral, 

. and there is also a tablet in memory of his beautiful wife, 
«e« Rivett, wbose portrait, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
is in the Wallace collection. Another monument represents 
Governor Jonathan Duncan receiving the blessings of young 
Hindus—in allusion to his efforts to put down infanticide 
among the Jareja Rajputs of Kathiawar. 

Bombay is indeed redolent with associations connected 
•with the rise and establishment of British rule in India and 
the palmy days of John Company. To these/as well as to 
its present commercial and political importance, the attention 
of the R<oyai Visitors has been frequently direct^ by the com¬ 
petent local staff, which includes one civilian of recognised 
authority on the history and antiquities of the island city. 

Probably the most interesting, aiid certamly the most 
novel, experience of the Princess was the jnerdah held in the 
Town Hall immediately after the stone-laying, while the Prince 
was visiting the dockyard and flagship. The walls and pillars 
of the haU were hung wjth the richest fabrics of the East, 
Native ladies, in soft flowing gamrents of every delicate tint 
of blue, pink, yellow, . and purple, mingled with opalesque 
effect under the mellow radiance of innumerable lamps. 
Amid this scene of splendour the Ptinoese, in her simple Euro¬ 
pean dress, sat onascmtillating throne, an exact reproduction 
of the -world-famons Peacock Throne erected by the founder 
of Delhi, Emperor Shah Jehan, in the seventeenth century. 


Three distinct cie^emonies wete performed by P^jsi, Hindu 
and Mahomedan ladies, reapectiv^. 

ladies had also prepared an address of. welcome, 
in three vemafeulars, which was read by -Lady Jamsotjee 
Jeejeebhoy. The "^inceSs .replied as follows^-— ' 

“ I thank you" aU most Vtenly for your kind and 
greeting. I knW the feelings which have prompted, you in 
presenting this address to me,and y^ h'ave 'certaihly succeeded- , 
in making my first im|)resmons of women- of India bright, ^ 
happy, and hopeful. • ' ' ' - 

“One of my chief objects on this- tour is to see as- 
much as possible of my ' Indian sisters, for X believe that 
the more’ J toe of the reality of yoqr livesV' the. I shall 
esteem those hijgh qualities for •which the Indisin" woman ia 

renowned’.;-• » , 

“ If my first vlmpreshibne s.o. charming and so powerful 
become firm ■ md; fiied;.^-I' thmliglr Indlh, then, % use 

the words' "bt^iyova Webess;-1 shall carry home an agreboble 
memory and a ajSa.pqthy Which will bring us into -a closer 

bond of mutual estodm; rc^aki, and goodwill.'*’ 

Standard . —Govemmentojlouse at Malaba*Point, where- the. 
Prince and Princess of. Wiles, msidp during* their visjt to , 
Bombay, really consists of U collection of bungalo-ra. 
MountStuart Elphinstone had a “ pretty college’’’ there, which 
Bishop Heber saw in 1826. The bishop described its beautiful 
situation on a rocky and wooden promontory. A large , 
ball-room was afterwards built, and further additions were 
made, till the place became infinitely more commodious than 
the old Government House at Parel. Lady Falkland, mfe of a 
former Governor—she was one of Mrs. Jordan’s 'daughters-— 
took a great fancy to Malabar Point. The site, or a portion of 
it, was once occupied by the old temple of Walkeshwar, a 
word meaning “ Lord of Sand.” The legend is that Rama, 
halting here on his way from Oudh to Ceylon, to recover his 
bride, Sita, who had been carried off by Havana, became thirsty, 
and, no dr-inking water being availa|)le, shot an arrow into the 
earth, whereupon the “arrow tai^” (VanatirthaJ suddenly 
came into existence. Here also was a small cleft in the rock 
known as the Stone of Regeneration, through which, if any 
person passed, he was bom again. The Mahratta, Bivajj te 
said to have journeyed to Malabar Hill, at peril of his lifa,- 
to perform this salutary feat. Some people think that thp 
cleft Stone of Regeneration still exists; but, according to the 
late Mr. James Douglas, the leading authority on local History, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone destroyed this interesting relic. 
The modem Temple of Walkeshwar, which »8 not. far from 
Government House, was built in the early part of the mghtpenth 
century, and also has its tank. ■ 

Daily Mail. —By laying the foundation-stone of ' the 
Alexandra Dock this • afternoon the Prince of Wales inaugu¬ 
rated one of the mbstimportant public'works that the.wealth' 
and enterprise of Bombay have conceived. The ohuemony 
took place in a vast artificial amphitheatre, crowded with 
people, whose costumes of many colours and shapes were 
striking evidence of the greatness and variety of the community 
to the prosperity of which this work will contribute. 

Entering beneath a massive Greek portico weathed, witti 
laurels, Their Royal Highnesses descended a broad-stahhvay 
covered with crimson, where were assembled imval,''military, 
and civil officials in white uniforms. 

The Princess examined with interest the model of -aiu old 
East Indiaman, to which the magnificent docks ,pf the city 
owe their origin. To Her Royal Highness was presented a 
bouquet in a holder of gold filigree set •with rubi^ .and sap¬ 
phires. The Prince was offered a casket contaming an adtfeess, 
read by the chairman of the Port Trust, Mr. Hughes, in. refer¬ 
ence to the stone laid by the King thirty years ago^ whdu the 











first wet dock was inaugurated. Since then the seaborne trade 
of Bombay has increased from £45,000,000 to £98,000,000, 
and the tonnage from 1,600,000 to 3,750,000 tons. Then the 
Port Trust was in its infancy. Now its revenues amount 
to nearly £250,000 a year. 

Descending from the platform, the Prince released the 
stone. As it was declared well and truly laid, the spectators 
rose. The vast amphitheatre, fified with brilliance, over 
which ro^ the white minarets of a mosque, formed a splendid 
and glowing picture of Oriental magnificence. 

Addressing the Trustees, His Royal -Highness spoke of the 
growth and enterprise of the city, and welcomed a work enabl¬ 
ing it to receive the greatest ^ttleship. 

The dock is part of a scheme of improvements to cost 
£3,000,000, a Crown undertaking which for nearly half a century 
has p'*ssed through varying phases of good and evil fortune. 
Undci Government control the docks have proved a source 
of increasing wealth and have ensured the pre-eminence of 
Bombay as a commercial capital. The dock area is nearly 
fifty acres, the quays being three miles long, and will admit 
a vessel a thousand feet long and one hundred feet in the beam, 
with a draugl^ of thirty feet. The wet dock and railway 
complete the work. 

In the morning the Prince returned the visit of the Chiefs. 
After the dock ceremony Their Royal Highnesses went to the 
Yacht Club, where they were welcomed by the British com¬ 
munity. At night they attended a ball at the famous 
BycuUa Club, which the progress of the city has left stranded 
near the point where the British occupation began. 

Times .—The Princess of Wales, when proceeding 
to the Town-hall yesterday to receive an address from 
Indian ladies, had a popular reception which far surpassed 
any which she had previously experienced. Her Royal High¬ 
ness was attended only by a lady-in-waiting, her carriage 
being escorted by a small detachment of native cavalry. 
The people thus saw the Princess alone for the first time, and 
seized the opportunity to demonstrate their feelings of personal 
affection. The crowd stirged about the carriage on its arrival 
at the Town-hall, cheering frantically and pressing to the very 
stops in their eagerness to give a loyal greeting. 

The occasion was unique, for, apart from the fact that 
Her Royal Highness is the first English Princess who has ever 
been in India, the ceremonial of a welcome by Indian ladies 
has never before been undertaken in the case of the landing 
in India of any English lady of distinction. The ladies of 
Bombay took a prominent part in the proceedings, in which 
there were Parsi, Hindu, and Mahomedan rites mtended 
to ensure that all blessings should fall upon the Princess and 
to guard her against the approach of any evil influences. 
School-girls singing the National Anthem and scattering flowers 
in the path of Her Royal Highness added character to the 
scene on the steps where the Pars! and Hindu ceremonies 
were performed. At the entrance to the reception haU the 
Mahomedan ceremony was performed, and the Begum Mam- 
tazan Nasrulla Khan tendered the nazar of gold and silver 
coins, which was touched and remitted, the money being 
assigned for the benefit of the poor. 

The interior of the hall, brilliant with many coloured lights 
blazmg upon the rich Jemkob decorations in pure gold and 
silver embroidery, famished a spectacle unrivalled in its ab¬ 
solutely Oriental character. Ladies in sumptuous dresses 
dbtinctive of their nationality filled the open spaces between 
the rows of pillars draped in glowing colours, while the 
Peacock 'nirone at the end of the room shone resplendent in 
crimson and gold, with the motto “ Tch Dien’ ’ surmounting the 
canopy. The Princess, who was delighted with the excited 
enthusiasm shown, took her seat on the throne, while two ladies 


fanned her with large gold-covered Indian fans. An address 
was read in Urdu by the Begum Sahib of Janjira, in Gujerati 
by tlie daughter of Lady Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, and in Marathi 
by Lady Balohandera Krishna. The Princess’s reply was 
received with joyous manifestations, for the simple sincerity 
of feeling shown in every word was spontaneously appreciated. 

Songs of good wishes and others describing the home life 
of the Hindus were given, the scene being a vividly animate 
one. As the Princess afterwards moved on her way through 
the hall a shower of real pearls fell upon her head, these being 
thrown by a lady in token of devotion and affection. An 
album containing types of Indian beauty, with copies of the 
address in the vernaculars, its cover of solid silver, with beautiful 
ornamentation and engraving, was presented. The whole 
reception, with its true Oriental setting, was one which the 
Princess will never forget, for the fervent reality of the affection 
shown must have been more to her than the loyalty which 
had originally prompted this particular form of welcome. 

Indian Daily Telegraph .—This evening the Prince went for 
a drive and the Princess visited the Gama Hospital. Their 
Royal Highnesses afterwards attended divine service at the 
Cathedral, accompanied by Lord Lamington. There was a 
large congregation, and the Bishop of Bombay preached. 

The Bishop of Bombay, in his sermon at the Cathedral, 
preached from the text, “Walk about Zion and go roimd 
about her and tell her the powers thereof, Mark well her 
bulwarks, set up her houses, that ye may tell them that come 
after. For this God is our God for ever and ever. He shall 
be our guide until death.” Psalm 48, verses 11-13. The 
preacher said :—“ In all literature you will find no more splendid 
appeal to the very soul of patriotism than this. The 
writer is a Jew, his country is quite small and insignificant, 
and yet its capital, Zion, is to him the centre and joy of the 
whole earth. The inspiration of his patriotism is God. The 
love of country is no less beautiful than the love of home, 
especially if it is rooted in the love of God, and it is this I 
want you to think about to-day. What then is the first duty 
of the true patriot. Is it not to obey loyally the laws of the 
land, those laws by which the order and harmony of the State 
are maintained, and which safeguard the rights and liberties 
of the subject. And what is this but obeying His law who 
is the source of all authority. Whoever 'makes light of or 
tramples these obligations under foot, denies the first principle 
of the Son of Man. Consider Christ’s example as a patriot, 
a Jew under Roman dominion. Clearly the teaching of 
our faith is closely bound up with the first principle of 
patriotism.” ^ ^ 

Proceeding, the preacher said;—Whatever our defects 
of Government may be, we may claim, I think, without offence^ 
that the higher standard of patriotism has been up to now, 
and still is, the acknowledged merit of British rule both 
in the Colonies and in India. The representative character 
of Its institutions, the breadth and depth of ite educational 
aims, the righteousness of its law, the fearlessness and justioe 
of its adminmtration. Add to these a wise and generous mer¬ 
cifulness in times of peculiar distress, such as plague and famine, 
and you have here the best traditions of English fife. The 
intelligenoe of the country ft'ankly acknowledges the soundness 
of the principles on which our imperial administration rests. 
And the most spiritual exponents pf the great representative 
Indian religions are openly rejecting the accretions of later 
superstitions, and are feeling their way back to purer and 
more primative forms of their ovm belief, often reading into 
these, no doubt unconsciously, what they have learnt from 
us^ of Christian thought and Christian ethics. Such is new 
Hinduism.. So pronounced and widespread is this movement 
of unrest that a fear exists lest India, having lost faith in its 





own religion, shonliJ be left in the hideous dilemma‘5^1, having 
none at all. Much rests with us under God, There is a wealth 
of oldw’orld civilization and philosophic thought in India 
which forma a splendid soil for the growth of the, ChHstian 
idea, that idea being itself of Eastern origin. If in our political 
and social and, above all, our individual and personal life, 
we are true to that idea—if, in one word, we are Ghristian patriots 
in all our relations with India, then the. blessing of India 
is assured. That we are passing tlirougb a very critical time 
cannot be denied, that the futiue of Indian thdbght and character 
is largely in onr hands is equally cJeaK “ And here I should 
like to say—and to say with all emphasis—that the teaching 
is not all on our side. We have at least this to leam from 
the religious life of Eastern peoples, viz., a far greater oonsist- 
'oncy with what is professed in the matter of actual perform¬ 
ance. Take for example one marked feature of our own national 
life,—I moan Sunday observance. Is this, or is this not being 
'trifled with and disregarded in a manner which must reason¬ 
ably and greatly (perplex'the Eastern m ind ? 

“ I should like, if I may do so -without presumption, in 
"the name of the Church in India, to thank you. Sir, whom 
we have so recently rejoiced to welcome to these shores, for 
the wish you have expressed with regard to this matter during 
your stay in India. It is a patriotic wish, for as a country 
England owes more to its observance of the Lord’s Day than 
■we are aware of. And in foreign countries under our rule 
it is, or ought to be, a standing -witness to those religious princi¬ 
ples which inform our national life and imderhe our national 
greatness. Depend upon it that Imperialism divorced from 
those principles is as tawdry as it is insecure. As surely as the 
faith of a nation dwindles, patriotism languishes and dies. 
The fierce light of Eastern thought and criticism heats first 
on us who live and work out here before it beats upon the 
throne. We, aS a nation, throne and people alike, have much 
to answer for. We have been given a great dominion, but we 
have also been given a momentous trust, a trust of which 
Greece and Rome had no conception. It means not only 
that we must be -wise and politic as rulers, but that we must 
have the love of God in our hearts as men. It means that the 
"word ‘ Englishman ’ must always and everywhere spell Chris¬ 
tian -virtue and Christian chivalry. It means that all race 
prejudice must die down, at least on our side. It means that 
wherever the British flag floats that which we profess to have 
learnt at the foot of the Cross shall become a manifest reality 
in our regard for the universal brotherhood of man. ’ ’ 

This morning the Prince returned the -visile of those Chiefe 
with whom State courtesi^ were not exchanged on Saturday. 
These were His Highness the Baja of Pipla, His Highness 
the Nawab of Junagadh, His Highness the Rao of Cutch, and 
His Highness the Jam Sahib of Navanagar. The Political 
-Officers present at the residences of the respective Chiefs were 
Mr. P. J. Mead, Lieutenant-Colonel Abud and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kennedy, who attended at the residence of the Nawab 
of Junagadh, and of the Jam Sahib of Navanagar. The 
arrangements, as. at all the functions siace the Royal arrival, 
were tidmirable. 

14th Novembhk 190S. 

NnsflMmon.—The site chosen for the camp of the Punjab 
-Imperial Service Troops, , wl^o will be in Lahore during the 
visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, is near the 
village of Guru Mangal, west of the jail road to Mian Mir. 
The officers’ camp -will be west of the Aitchison College road 
about the same distance from Lahore as the visitors’ camp. 
The troops will arrive in camp between the 18th and 20th 
of November. Major Twining, Royal Engineers, Inspecting 
Officer, Imperial Service Sappers, will be in command until 


the arrival of Colonel Dmmmond, C.LE., Inspector-General, 
Imperial Service Troops, about November 24th. 

The quaint and interesting ceremonies which marked 
the occasion of the address to the Princess of 
Wales from the Indian ladies of Bombay serve to draw 
attention to the extraordinary part that symbolism plays in 
almost every activity of Indian life. It is true that the bettor 
educated classes in many parts of this country have lost much 
of their interest in the formalism that is enjoined by Oriental 
religions, and live lives hardly to be distinguished from that 
of the European, but the description of the scene in the Bombay 
Town Hall supplied by our special correspondent proves that 
on great occasions the tendency in this coimtry is to revert 
to traditional forms and to set aside the acquirements of Western 
education. The same tendency was observable at the Delhi 
Durbar, when the Chiefs took more pride in their retainers, 
clothed and armed according to antique custom, than in their 
Imperial Service Troops. In some respects, of course, this 
desire not to forget tradition and to observe every time-honoured 
custom is hardly imderstood in the West. But the impulse 
is, in fact, aristocratic in its instinct and should be received 
all the more kindly at the present junoture when a Prince,and 
Princess, representing everything that is tradilional and his¬ 
toric amongst the British, are visiting the country. We be¬ 
lieve that on the occasion of two forthcoming ceremonies at 
least in Calcutta an attempt -will be ihade to revive ancient 
and picturesque Bengali usages in a manner that will bring 
home to the Royal party that it has, indeed, come into a land 
with a special civilisation of its own dating back to the remotest 
times. In view of the powers and responsibilities that wiU 
in course of time devolve upon the Prince it is only natural 
that both the Government of India and the people of toe coun¬ 
try should seize every opportunity for drawing attention to 
the fact that the Indian outlook on life is based upon a philo¬ 
sophy very different from that prevailing in the West, and 
that the temper and attitude of the people are govern^ by 
causes Europeans are too often acouatomed to neglect. 

Though it is difficult to express in any European voca¬ 
bulary the exact signifioance of symbolism in Indian life, one 
may illustrate the extent to which it is indulged in by a refer¬ 
ence to Indian art. Designs and colours are not in India 
primarily meant to please the eye or delight the senses. Every 
colour is symbolic, every little involuting curve in a bit of 
tapestry or needlework is meant to indicate something con¬ 
crete and real. The fluting of a column in a temple is to tliose 
who know a text. It is currently believed that the complete 
secret of the meaning of Indian design is to bo foimd in books 
jealously guarded by the Jaina priests. At one time Indian 
craftsmen were initiated into, toe secrets also, hut now they only 
know vaguely and indefinitely what they have imperfectly 
leamt by traffition. An indication of the meanings that were 
originally meant to be read into the simplest architectural 
details as sho^vn by a little fact disclosed by a Mahratta wood- 
carver working on a door meant to grace the Exhibition Build¬ 
ing at toe Delhi Durbar. Pressed to explain why certain 
lines and scrolls had been somewhat inartisticaUy added to 
what was otherwise a perfect bit of carving, he said that the 
lines indicated toe word “Raja” and were meant to show 
that toe carvings were for toe dweUing of a; person of noble 
birth. Scrolls of a Afferent kind would indicate toe word 
Rama—a king in heaven—and would, therefore, be only u«h 1 
in temples. A third design would spell Yamo—the king of 
hell—and would be used on carvings designed for persons 
not of noble birth, who were certaiffiy doomed to perdition 
after death. It is a well-kno-wn fact that Indian craftsmen do 
not invent new designs. They will either copy European ones 
or keep on imitating standard Indian ones generation aftc^ 








generation, and this is not so much because they look origin¬ 
ality as ^cause a new arrangement of colours and lines would 
have no meaning as a s 3 rmbol. 

Of course the secrets of the masons and others were never 
common property in India, but the whole population is per¬ 
meated with the idea that evei^-hing in nature is expressive 
of some human emotion or activity and vice, versd. For in¬ 
stance, trays with lights burning in them were handed round 
amongst the company assembled to do honour to the Princess 
in order to signify the hopes that wherever the Princess was 
light and brightness might be there also. “Some rice was 
scattered over the Princess’s head signifying a wish that she 
might not only have enough of food but also an abundance 
of it so as to be able to scatter it about.” Significances of 
this kind, of course, are not altogether unknown in Emope, 
but they do not imply that kind of belief in the operation of 
the natural forces that is held in India. It is not easy to sum¬ 
marize in a few words the essential elements of the Buddhistic 
and Hindu faiths, but every Buddhist or Hindu in some 
subtle or sub-conscious way imbibes the idea that the senses 
are deceptive—that what they do, or see, or feel is Maya or 
illusions. Nirvana is not so much annihilatioa as absorption, 
for every object or fictivity in Nature is sooner or later ab¬ 
sorbed into the Divine essence. Death is, therefore, a liberation 
in the complete sense of the word. If, then, things- are not 
what they seem, it is an act as much of intelligence as of faith 
to read into concrete objects and into human emotions all 
kinds of novel significances. Almost every waking moment 
of an orthodox Hindu’s life is devoted to observances and 
ceremonies, and the more devotional a Hindu is &e more in¬ 
clined is he to resent the activity which the physical demands 
of his body necessitate. It is this feeling of the illusions of 
Nature which ' creates the fatalism which Europeans wonder 
at. The Indian acquiesces in harsh conditions, which could 
be removed by effort, because he really believes that the con¬ 
ditions in this life do not matter. Ih short, the formalities 
that probably both puzzled and interested the Princess, and 
through which the 'Prince himself will probably have to go, 
will servo the useful purpose of reminding the Royal visitors • 
that the people of India are in many very important respects 
dissimilar from the people at home. 

Englishman.~ni!his morning was spent by the Prince of 
Wales in pa 3 nng return visits 4o the remainder of the Chiefs 
to Whom such an honour was due. His Royal Highness was 
accompanied by Sir Walter Lawrence and the Hcm’ble S. W. 
Edgerley, Chief Secretary to the Political Department of the 
Government of Bombay, and in the case of each visit was con¬ 
ducted to the Chief’s bungalow by a deputation sent by the 
Chief concerned. The Royal carriage was escorted^ by the 
Kathiawar Imperial Service Cavalry, and guards of honour 
of Native Infantry were mounted at each bungalow visi^. 

The Chiefs visited were the Rajah of Rajpipla, the Nawab oi 
Junagadh, the Thakor Saheb of Gondal, the Raoof Cutoh and 

the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar. . 

Their Royal Highnesses had a magnificent reception m tne 
course of their progress from the Government House to the 
new dock. Since their landing at the Apollo 
Thursday, the Prince and Princess of Wales have been the cen¬ 
tral figures in several state drives through all portiMs of the 
city, and yet whilst the earliest curiosity has worn off there is 
not the least diniinution in the really extraordinary warmth 
of the welcome which greets Their Royal Highnesses on aU 
sides, and from none more so than from the native comm^ity. 

The Royal party proceeded vid Queen’s Road, P^ce^ ^i^t, 

which is the broadthoroughfare which was opened by the 

only last Friday, and Camao Road into Frere Road. His 
lency the Governor of Bombay, accompanied by Lady AmpthiU 


and escorted by a portion of his body-guard, preceded the 
Royal equipage by ten minutes. The time passed however 
quickly enough and very soon these crowds which lined the 
streets had once more the pleasure of demonstrating their loy¬ 
alty to Their Royal Highnesses. The Royal carriage was escort^ 
by a contmgent of His Excellency’s body-guard, the members 
of which presented a most soldierly appearance. 

The adjuncts to the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone 
was the most carefully considered and smartly executed of any 
of the great State events of the visit. The officials of the 
Port Tiust had very unpromising material to work upon. Mody 
Bunder, like all that side of the island lying between Frere 
Road and the harbour, has not the remotest claim to good looks. 

Now that it is scarred by deep excavations and littered 
with unkempt contractors’impedimenta, its ugliness is even 
more marked than usual. Yet by foresight and pains quite 
a pleasant scene was evolved from these unpromising materials 
and the inauguration of the greatest enterprise in the history 
of Bombay, vdll rank as one of the most agreeable ceremonies 
in Their Royal Highnesses’ memorable visit. Figure Uran 
Street, one of the multitude of small roads that run direct 
from Frere Road to the harbour, widened to the proportions 
of a broad highway, and terminating in an open plateau. Here 
a dignified flagstaff with the Prince of Wales’s standard in a 
ball on the head ready to be broken out the moment Their 
Royal Highnesses should arrive. Beyond a . graceful arch of 
the simplest design and painted white, hung with laurel leaves 
and crowned with the Prince of Wales’s arms in gold. Through 
the arch a broad stairway covered with vivid scarlet cloth, 
leading first to a platform with two State chairs and the handr 
some casket on a stand, then on a lower level to the pillar sur¬ 
mounted by a steering wheel which was to rele^e the rope 
holding the stone in suspension. Beyond, again, the deep- 
trench over which hung the fotmdation stone from a stout 
tripod. On the right and left of this stairway the seats reserved 
for the principal guests ; beyond these two great crescent stands 
on the lower level an amphitheatre embracing two-thirds 
of a circle, with seats, tier on tier, on the high ground at the 
back an enormous stand for the Port Trust employes. These 
stands are filled with some six thousand spectators clad in the 
bright costumes always found in the cosmopolitan society 
of Bombay. Clothe the naked banka with turf, order the whole 
enclosure with spotless neatness, and you have some idea of the 
character of the spectacle. You forgot the unlovely surround-, 
in ga and the barrenness of the neighbourhood in the skill with 
which the amphitheatre was planned and the animation of the 
throng it held. The nature of the tupnch into which the foundar 
tion-stone was to be lowered attracted the attention of the 
curious in thC short interval which elapsed between the assembl¬ 
ing of the spectators and the arrival of Their Royal Highnesses. 
By a curious fatality the weather which has been abuor- 
mally hot for the season of the year was sulky, sullen clouds 
obscuring the sun, such as we usually associate with tlie exist¬ 
ence of an atmosphere disturbance in the Bay. Ten minutes 
before the hour fixed for the ceremony His Excellency the Govr 
ernor, accompanied by Lady Amphthill and escorted by 
his body-guard, arrived. Then the sound of distant cheering 
indicated the approach of the Prince and Princess. 

As the Royal carriage drew up opposite the archway, the 
Prince of Wales’s own standard lyas broken out from the 
flagstaff head by Mr. Southwell Piper, the oldest servant of 
the Port Trust, who was present when His Majesty the 
Emperor laid the foundation-stone of the Prince’s dock, just 
thirty years ago. The smart guard-of-honour of the Bombay 
Volunteer Rifles under Captain B. H. Hewett prpented arms, 
and the band of the same wgiment played the Nation^ Anthem. 
Their Royal Highnesses'were receiv^ on their alighting by 
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JBia Excellonoy the Governor, who presented the Chairman 
of the Port Trust, the Hon’ble Jfr. W- C. Hughes, C.I.E. 
The Ohainnan presented the Trustees in order of seniority. 
Mr. E. Ritchie, Mi‘. H. E. E. Procter, the Hon’ble Sir. C. H. 
Armstrong, Mr. F. W. Bickel, Mr. B. G. Monteath, Mr. 
Vejbhucandas Atmaram, Mr. Naoroji Jehangir Gamadia, 
Captain G. H. Hewett, R.N., Mr. J. S. Brown, Mr. W. D. 
Sheppard, and Mx. P. R. Cadell, Mr. P. Glyn Messett, Chief 
Engineer and Mr. C. A. Stuart, the Agent for the contractors 
(Messrs. Price Wills and Beeves). Their Royal Highnesses 
passed through the archway, Mr. Walter Hughes presenting 
the Princess of Wales with a beautiful bouquet, in a handsome 
holder. Their Royal Highnesses then descended the steps to 
the upper platform on the dais, where (he Chairman asked 
for permission to proceed with the ceremony. In according 
this permission His Royal Highness with thoughtful con¬ 
sideration asked the Chairman and his colleagues to remain 
<50vered on account of the sun, an example that was generally 
followed'. The Chairman then stepped forward and read the 
following address:— 

“May it please Your Royal Highness,—We, the Trustees 
•of the Port of Bombay, respectfully desire to tender to Your 
Royal Highness and to Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales our grateful thanks for the honour conferred upon 
us by yom presence here this evening. We recall that it is 
now thirty years since His Majesty the King-Emperor, then 
Prince of Wales, laid the foundation-stone of the first wet dock 
undeartaken by the Trustees. At that time the total value 
of the Boabome trade of Bombay was 43 million pounds sterling, 
it is now 98 millions. The tonnage of the shipping entering 
the port was then 1| million tons, it is now 3| mUlion tons. 
Then the Port Trust was in its infancy, it owned only part 
•of the foreshore ajiid possessed a revenue of but £134,000. 
Now it owns practically the whole harbour frontage, including 
a large land^ estate, and its revenues aggregate £460,000 
per annum. 

“ These figures mai'k an immense advance, and trade has so 
grown as to require largely increased accommodation. This 
gift can be afforded by the great undertaking now to be so 
auspiciously inaugurated. The new docks are designed for 
the largest ships so as to provide adequately for future require¬ 
ments, both naval and commercial, the standards adopted 
being a length of 100 feet, beam 100 feet and draft 36 feet. 
They are part of a scheme of general improvements involving 
a total expenditure of about three millions sterling- We have 
for some years past carefully husbanded our resources without 
impairing the reputation of the port as one of the cheapest 
in the world, and we take a pride in anticipating that we shall 
be able to carry out this great project without its being neces¬ 
sary to make any increase in the charges on trade. We would 
now respectfully ask Your Royal Highness to proceed with 
the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the new wet 
dock which is to be called the Alexandra Hooks to commemo¬ 
rate the name of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
In doing so we beg Your Royal Highness will be graciously 
pleased to accept the casket made in the Bombay School of 
Art contauung (his address and a copy of the plans as a memento 
of this auspicious occasion.” 

Ihe address was enclosed in a casket of a singularly strik¬ 
ing graceful design. In general style the whole work is 
English, a reminiscence bf the latter Jacobite periods,, the 
body of the casket having boldly projecting mouldhigs and 
■concave sides, typical of toat style as well as the modelled 
figures of mermaids, which support its four comers. The 
upper mouldings are plain, but the lower are enriched with 
a relief pattern of shells, connected by loops of pearls, beneath 
which are narrow panels of a bluish-green enamel. The shape 


of the casket is oblong and the longer concave between the 
upper and lower mouldings contain four ivory panels, painted 
by the designer, giving views of Bombay in 1611, 1711, and 
1811, respectively, the materials for which have been obtained 
from old prints and descriptions and for the fourth panel .a 
view of the city as it will appear in 1911, when the two docks 
are completed. These panels are placed in pairs, two upon 
each side f the casket, and each pair is separated by a shield. 

The address Was .presented in the form of a small beauti¬ 
fully bound album engraved upon ten sheets of vellum, each 
of which has been decorated, while a little page contains the 
arms of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wale.s, supported 
at four comers by the stars of the Order of the Garter, the 
Thistle, the Star of India, and the Empire. The edges of the 
binding are protected by hammered silver binders, and the 
lining is of white kid. The whole work was designed and 
has been carried out under the 8upervi.sion of Mr. CecO Bums, 
Principal oof the School of Art, Bombay, the iUnstrations 
being the work of Sister Mary Chionia, of the St. Peter’s High 
School for Girls at Khondala. 

The casket stands upon a curved projecting base, at each 
of the four comers of which is a winged seahorse amidst break¬ 
ing waves. These form the feet upon' which the whole work 
stands and connect the lower outlines of the base w'hich consist 
of a series of long curves rising from the comers to the centre 
of each side, where they are broken by shield-shaped features 
decorated with sea urchins and a single .shell. The casket 
and base, while serving the practical purpose of a recept.acle 
for the illuminated address, also forms a pedestal for what 
is the principal feature of the whole design. This consista 
of a model of a ship of the reign of King Charles II, and the 
time when Bombay was first acquired by the British Crown 
from the Portuguese. Although no drawing or model of the 
actual ship which conveyed Sir Abraham Shiiisman from 
England to take over the new possea.sion is known to exist 
at the present time, yet many pictures and models of other 
vessels are available, and these were consulted with a view 
to making the model upon the casket as typical a representa¬ 
tive of a vessel of that period both in general outlines and 
details, aa the ’ exigencies and limitations of the material in 
which it is constructed, namely, silver .and enamel, will allow. 
Silver models of this character were much in vogue during 
the reigns of the latter Stuarts os table ornaments upon State 
occasions, and some fine specimens have come down to the 
present time. The possibility of its subsequent use for a 
similar purpose in addition to the immediate one it serves 
influane,^ the artist in desigi^g, and induced the Trustees 
to approve of, a casket of this type, when a suitable and 
appropriate design for marking so memorable an occasion in 
the history of Bombay was under consideration. No praise 
is too high for the creative ability and taste of Mr. Cecil Bums, 
Principal of the School of Art, evidenced in the designing 
and modelling of this beautiful trophy. 

His Royal Highness was now esk^ to sign the plan, whioh 
he did, at the same time being shown the plans of the Prince’s 
Dock which Hk Majesty the IGng-Emperor signed thirty years 
ago. The next step was to release the brake holding the stone, 
but before doing this Their Royal Highnesses walked to the 
guard rail at the edge of the trench and asked the Chairman 
to explain the meaning of everything and the general idea 
of the works. They lien returned to the lower platform 
The Prince turned the wheel and the stone slid rapidly to its 
place. The Chief Engineer reported to His Royal Highness 
that the stone was duly bedded and the Prince declared it 
well and truly laid. 

After the plan of the new dock had been signed by the 
Prince of Wales and the foundation-stone had been declared 






to be duly laid. His Eoyal Hjghneas made die following reply 
to the address of the Port Trustees:— 

“Gentlemen,—The Princess of Wales and 1 are much pleased 

to be present here to lay the foundation-stone of this new dock 
which I understand is to be one of the largest in the world, 
and we heartily wish all success to the great enterprise with 
which we are now associated. It is a fuither development 
of the scheme so wisely initiated by Sir Seymour Fitzgerald 
and Lord Mayo in the .constitution of a Port Trust more than 
36 years ago. There is to us an additional .satisfaction 
in performing this ceremony when we remember that the 
King-Emperor, on the occasion of his visit to Bombay in 1875, 
laid the foundation-stone of your first great dock which has 
since been known as “ Prince’s Dock.” I congratulate the 
city of Bombay upon the almost unprecedented increase in 
her seaborne trade since that time. As a sailor, I am espe¬ 
cially interested to hear that this new dock is designed to meet 
not only the requirements of the mercantile marine but also 
of the Royal Navy and will he able to accommodate the largest 
of our modem battleships.” . 

The Royal party now returned to the dais, where the Prince 
facing the spectators, said:— 

“You, Mr. Chairman, and your co-trustees are to be compli¬ 
mented on youi* far-seeing policy for profiting by past experi¬ 
ences. You have determined that the work which we now 
Inaugurate shall not be calculated for present demands alone 
but be sufficient to meet all possible needs and development 
of commerce for many years to come. The fact that ^ the 
i suggestion of the Board of Admiralty to increase the width 
of the entrance of the new wet and dry docks from 90 to 1(W 
' feet was readily complied with is indeed a proof that a spirit 
i of patriotism inspires the admiaistration of the Trust, I 
am glad to know that your resources are such Aat there is no 
anticipation of this enlargement of the port facilities increasing 
the charges levied upon trade. The Decision that the name 
of this extension to the Prince’s and Victoria Docks shall be 
i the “Alexandra Dock” wiU, I am sure, be most gratifyi^ 
to my dear mother. I thank you sincerely for the cordial 
' reception which you have given to the Princes^ and myself, 

and for the beautiful and artistic criskefc containing the address, 

which we shall greatly value as a specimen of the work of 
the School of Art of your city.” 

Mr. Southwell PipOT called in stentorian tones for three 
cheers for Their Royal Highnesses and the response was right 
willing. The ceremony according to the programme should 
now have been at an end, but a pleasing addition was made 
to it. His Royal Highness had closely examined the casket 
and with evident interest he now asked for Mr. Cecil Bums, 
who was presented and the Prince of Wales complimented 
him on his beautiful work. After a brief pause Their Royal 
Highnesses retraced their steps, the Prince inspected the smart 
Guard-of-Honour of the Bombay Volunteer Rifles under Captain 
B. H. Hewett, and drove off, foUowed by His ExceUenoy the 
Governor and Lady Ampthill. In such wise was the foundation- 
stone of the Alexandra Dock laid. It was a ceremony 
ohafacteristio of the Bombay Port Trust, carefully designed, 
splendidly ordered, faultlessly executed. _ 

The mighty new dock is the crowning achievement of the 
Trust which has wisely administered the affairs of the port 
of Bombay for nearly a quarter of a century. Step by step 
the splendid estate fronting the magnificent harbour has been 
gradually developed, first by reclaiming the foreshore and 
constructing tidal wharves; then by the construction 
fine Prince’s and Victoria Docks. But the Alexandra Dock 
has this distinguishing feature—it will raise Bombay from 
being merely a well equipped, well managed and prosperous 
port into one who^ dock equipment has no superiors in the 


world. We can confidently anticipate an era of increasing pros¬ 
perity for the Gateway of India; but the Alexandra Dock 
will provide for all its wants for at leas ta generation. 

In the'tersely-written and elegantly bound souvenir which 
the Port Trustees presented to their guests yesterday, 
the Chairman, the Hon’ble Mr. Walter Hughes, outlined the 
history of the Trust, from the time of its inauguration until 
the present day. From this it appears that the starting point 
was the year 1862, when the Elphinstone Land and Press 
Company, which had ah'eady done useful development work, 
entered into a contraxit with Government to provide a hundred 
acres for the terminus of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
receiving in turn the right to reclaim from the sea for its own 
advantage two hundred and fifty acres fronting the properties 
it had already acquired. The Company brought its estate 
into being with rare enterprise. The flood of prosperity 
which set in owing to the stimulus given to the cotton trade 
by the American Civil War made money plentiful, and that 
energetic engineer, Mr. Ormiston, pixsecut^ the work with 
extraordinary vigour. But as the Company at first profited- 
by the unparalleled boom induced by the inflated values of 
cotton—its shares reached a fabulous premium—so it suffered 
in the terrible slump that followed: the shares feU to a discount 
of fifty per cent., and Government had to come to its relief 
with a loan of a hundred thousand pounds. 

Doubts now began to be felt of the wisdom of conferring 
upon a private corporation such an enormous monopoly as 
the control of the harbour front. These were resolved in 
1869 by the decision to buy out the Company and vest its 
properties in a public trust. The estate passed into the pos¬ 
session of the Government in 1869, the purchase price being 
approximately two millions sterling) and after being managed' 
by a Department of Government in the interregnum, the pro¬ 
perty passed to the newly-constituted Port Trust in, June 
1873. But uneasy were the early days of this body; the re¬ 
venues were not sufficient to meet the interest on the debt, 
and the Trust suffered severely from the competition of the 
private wharfingers who had not been extinguished. To- 
, close this unprofitable rivalry Government purchased in 1879, 
on behalf of the Trust, the private foreshore owners’ rights, 
at a total cost of seventy-five lakhs, and at the same tiine- 
reconstituted the Trust on the basis which has worked so- 
well tin the present day. Since then there has been no real 
turning back. With the acquisition of a monopoly of the- 
foreshore rights and the opening of the Prince’s Dock in 1880, 
the financial difficulties disappeared. A slight reaction occur¬ 
red when the opening of the Victoria Dock brought a heavy 
addition to the interest charges, and in 1896-97 and 1897- 
98 plague and famine caused heavy deficits. The effect 
of these calamities was temporary, and the past seven years ■ 
have provided an unbroken succession of surplus receipts. 
Out of these profits charges on trade were reduced wherever 
they pressed, whilst the financial position of the Trust was 
greatly strengthened by the building up of a large revenue 
reserve, the institution of sinking fimds for the repayment of the 
whole of the existing debt, and by liberal appropriations to depre¬ 
ciation accounts. The total reductions under these various 
heads in the twenty-three years since 1882-83 repi'esent 
a sum exceeding two and a quarter crores, or about one and 
a half millions sterling. 

The wisdom of this policy of caufious finance soon became 
apparent. The trade of the port rapidly out^ew the wet 
basin accommodation provided at Victoria and Wnco’s Docks. 
The traffic approaches to the wharves were excessively crowded, 
and it was impossible, without large development, adequately 
to provide for the growing coal trade, for special branches 
of commerce centering in the port, and to handle the general* 





%i!8«le with the greatest expedition and economy. The Trus¬ 
tees laid their plans to grapple with the situation on bold, states¬ 
man-like, liberal plana. They recognised that it was no use 
attempting to provide for an expanding trade like that of 
Bombay by looking a few years ahead, and accordingly moulded 
their designs on a scale sufficient to provide for the requhe- 
ments of the port for another twenty or tlxirty years. These 
schemes may bo divided into three heads: the creation of the 
great new dock at Mody Bay of which Their Royal Higliriesses 
laid the foundation-stone; the building of new railway 
from Sion, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, to the 
docks, in order to provide for the more expeditious handling 
of the heavy traffic; and the construction of a complete bulk 
oil installation at Sewri. The land is now being acquired 
for the new railway which will so greatly serve the growing 
interests of the port, and although evidences of progress are 
much less appaient owing to much of the work being under 
water, a substantial beginning has been made with the heavy 
work of the new dock. 

A few details as to the dimensions of this dock will be of 
interest. It will be of the familiar oblong shape, with two 
bays at the north end. The total area of the wet basin is 
49-52 acres; the length of quay, including the harbour walls, 
nearly three miles. The entrance is through a look on the south¬ 
east, parallel to which runs the new dry dock, a thousand feet long, 
a hundred feet wide and with a sill thirty-three and a quarter 
feet below high water ordinary neap tides. Beyond the entrance 
lock runs the new mole, a continuation of the south-west wall, 
alongside which the ocean steamers may embark and disem¬ 
bark their passengers direct from the shore, thus dispensing 
with the tiresome interposition of the tender. The present 
Ballard Pier runs out to Join the new mole, and the space 
intervening between it and the southern wall of t^e dock is 
to be reclaimed by spoil from the excavations made m forming 
the wet basin. In the immediate vicinity of the landing place 
a customs house, refreshment and waiting rooms, post and 
telegraph offices and every facility the most captious and 
pampered traveller can require are to be provided. In all 
these works the standard laid down is to accommodate ships a 
thousand feet long, widi a hundred feet of beam and a ^aft 
of thirty-six feet—that is for the largest vessels likely to be 
constructed in the next thirty or forty years. The masonry 
and excavation are to be completed by June of 1911. 

The total capital debt of the Trust is now about 612 lakhs, 
or say foiu millions sterling. The new dock is estimated 
to coat 347 lakhs; the Great Indian Peninsular Harbour Branch 
and its extension, the Port Trust Railway, with the necessary 
reclamations, more than 64 lakhs; and the bulk oil installa¬ 
tion at Sewri, with the deep water pier, twenty-two and a quar¬ 
ter lakhs. One other great project is now under considera¬ 
tion, the reclamation of 683 acres, with a wharf frontage 
two and a quarter mUea in length, at Mazagon and Sewri—- 
an addition of some four and a half per cent, to the area of 
the city—a project which incidentally lends itself to the long- 
discussed scheme for connecting Bombay with the island of 
Trombay and closing the Coorla or-eok. Tenders are now 
being invited from contractors experienced in the work of 
pumping mud by means of suction dredgers, and the realisa¬ 
tion of the project depends upon the result of these inquiries, 
among other conditions. ^ 

The.se‘works, combined,'embody the most ambitious scheme 
of dock development ever inaugurated in the East. They 
will be carried out with money raised in the open market, unsup¬ 
ported by any Government guarantee. Yet so firm is the 
reasoned confidence of the community in the splendid future 
of the port, so solid the respect for the sagacity of the Trustees 
that they have been welcomed not only without protest against 


the heavy capital outlay involved but with an enthusiasm 
born of a belief in the necessity for the broadest and most 
liberal views. The port how enjoys, and has for many years^ 
the reputation of being the cheapest and b^t-managed in 
India; when the new works are finished it will be the largest, 
most complete, most scientifically organised in Asia. Nature 
gave Bomlaay the natural advantages of an unrivalled geo¬ 
graphical situation and a magnificent harbour; its citizens 
may boldly claim that in this respect they have risen to the 
height of their opportunities. 

One of the entertainments arranged for the Royal season 
in Bombay was a contest between the Ist Royal Ehagoons 
and the Seaforth Highlanders for the Association Football 
Championship of India, These teams are respectively holders 
of the Durand (Simla) and Bombay Rovers’ Tournanient 
Cups. The conditions were the best of three games. Tho 
first game on Saturday was a well-contested match. The 
Dragoons scored in the first-half and appeared to be winners, 
but close on time the Seaforths equalised, the match ending 
in a di-aw; one goal each. 

To-day the teams again met before an extremely large 
attendance, both sides fought hard for victory but the defence 
of each proved too good and the result was a pomtless draw. 

The third game remains to bo played. 

Englishman .—We learn that in addition to the items 
of the programme of the Prince of Wales in Calcutta, which 
we published the other day, His Royal Highness will present 
colours to the King’s Own Royal Lancaster Regiment on 
Saturday, 30th December. He will receive a visit from the 
Maharaja of Sikkim on the morning of the let January, and will 
hmch with the Maharaja of Kuch Behar on 2nd January, and 
on the 6th will retjum the visit of the Maharaja of Sikkim. 

Indian Daily News .—The last of the important functions 
of the Royal visit to Bombay, and most important of all in 
view of the commercial greatness of the city, took place this 
afternoon, when Their Highnesses laid the foundation-stone of 
the new dock. 

Constituted by an Act passed in Wm., 873, the history 
of the Port Trust has been the history of enormous develop¬ 
ment in trade, and has always provided the fullest facilities 
for trade and shipping and in tho thirty years since the present 
King-Emperor laid the foundation-stone of tho Prince’s 
Dock until to-day, when the third great dock is being inaugu¬ 
rated, the policy of the Trust has been one of continuous pro¬ 
gress. The Port Trust originated in the apprehension of Gov¬ 
ernment that the inter^ts of trade were seriously endangered 
by the monopoly of landing and shipping facilities held by 
private Companies. Tho operations of the Elphinstono 
Company formed in 1858 the stimulus to trade caused by tiro 
American War, and the great speculative mania in land Com¬ 
pany shares, with the subsequent collapse, were factors which 
induced the Government of Sir Seymoiu: Fitzgerald in 1867 
to urge upon the Government of India the desirability of buying 
out the Elphinstone Company, regaining possession of harbour 
and foreshore, and placing its administration in the hands of 
the public trust, The rights of the remaining private wharf 
owners were purchased by tho Government for Trust in 1876- 
1880. 

The Prince’s Dock was opened on January 1st, 1880, and 
tho Victoria Dock ten years later. The Merowether Dry- 
Dock was also constructed, and the other works undertaken 
included miles of wharves, many acres of reclamation of swampy 
foreshore, acres of warehouse accommodation, many miles 
of roads, and many other improvements. 

The guiding principles of the Trustees were the provision 
of the fullest facilities for its trade and shipping of the port 
and the development of the Boai-d’s properties tp the greatest 
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is to be provided by reclain^xon . between and^sewri 

,' the new Wet'pock'alid Dry JO^bk are T'O be^C 9 p 0 ble of taking 
ships of the larg<Sst size likelyT;Ci ^r^da.to^ort , within the nest 
thirty or forty years. 'The VVeTDock is'tp be i9-52 acres in 
area; the entrance is to be TOO feet'wide, and the sill 35| feet 
below the mean -^igh water level; the bottom of the dwk is 
to be completely equipped yith hydraulic cranes, railway 
sidings and sheds, and provision is made for mail steamers 
before entering the dock te land passengers at the mole on 
which passenger railway station iS to be built with branch 
railway conn|ctihg It with the* main lines serving Bombay, 
The works are estimated to .cost nearly 347^ lakhs. The 
other schemes now in hand by the Trust incltfde the Port 
Trust Railway, in two sections of a total length of 8 T3 miles; 
a goods dejjot’at Mazagon, . involving the .reclamation of a 
considerable area of foreshore, and the remodelling of the 
Great Indian Pooinsular goods depot at Wadi Bunder,^ In 
connection with the reclamation between Mazagon and Sewri 
to provide for the new goods depot, etc., it is proposed to 
reclaim a total area of 683 acres, with wharf frontage of a 
little over 2^ miles long. This is a very large scheme and 
contemplates the addition, of about per cent, to the area 
of the city. This project lends itself excellently to the long- 
discussed scheme of connecting Bombay with the Island of 
Trotobay and closing the Goorla Creek, but the Port Trustees 
are not directly concerned in this until it becomes necessary 
to reclaim further and extend'Wharves for trade purposes. 
Finally, the site for the bulk oil mstallatiou at the extreme m; 
north end of the Trustees’ properties measures 61 acres, and 


i^Ir. W. 0. Kughos, the (^haiftnan, the niefarbete’ of the Port , 
Trust, the Ckairmtm bejng pte^uted by' the ^Governor, and 
the Trustees and 'the Chief. Engin^ vbeiqg presented by 
.Mr, Hughes. ■' \ V.'''V ' ' v ^ -'x 

\ jyirs^ Hughes, the'wifooPthe ChaiiMaJi, presented a'bouquet 
\t!o'the Princess, The holder for The bouquet was, of gold fili- 
work, jewelled in 'rubies end sapphima- 
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26 acms and aggregate "vykarf frontage , The Chairman next ‘ read the fol^wtag,^address: 
•d Pier is being extended to. a length ‘ May. it please Your Royal Highness^—Wb, The 
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qf -the Port of : Bombay, respectfully desire 
to Your Royal Highness and to Her Royal iHighne.s 3 
the 'Princess of Wales our grateful thanks for the honour con- 
feteed upon us by your presence here this evening. We recall 
that it is now thirty years since His Majesty the King-Emperor, 
then Prince of Wales, laid the foundation-stone of the thst 


wet dock, undertaken by the Trustees, At that time the 
total value of the seaborne trade of Bombay W'as £4,600,000, 
it is now £98,000,000. The tonnage of the shipping entering 
the port was then IJ mUlions; it is now 3| million tons. T^en, ;; 
the Port Trust was in its infancy, it owned only part of the' ‘ 
foreshore and possessed a revenue of but £134,000; nowit < 
owns practically the whole harbour frontage, including a 
large lauded estate, and its.revenues aggregate £450,000 per 
anniim. These figures mark an immense advance, and trade 
has so grown as to require largely increased accommodation. 
Tins will be afforded by the great undertaking now to be so 
auspiciously inaugurated, ’rbe new docks are designed for 
the largest sliips, so as to provide adequately for future . 
requirements, both na val and commercial, the stendards adopted 
being—length 1,000 feet, beam 100 feet, and draft 36 feCt. , 
They are part of a scheme of general improvements involving .il 
a total expenditure of about £3,000,000. Wo have for some ; 
years past carefully husbanded our resources without impair- T, 
ing the reputation of the port as one of the cheapest in the , ; 
world, and wo take a pride in anticipating that we shall be ' . 
able to carry out this great project without ils being necessary i ; 
to make any increase in the charges on trade. We would ' 
now respectfully ask Your Royal Highnesses to proceed with 
the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the new Wet 
Dock, which i» to be called the Alexandra Dock, to commemorate 






it is necessary to coimect it with a dt;ep water berth for large | the name of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. In doing . . 

oil steamers Per this purpoae an extensive low pier is required, j so we beg Your Royal Highnesses will be graciously pleased, 
arid this project is estimated to cost nearly 22 ^ lakfis. I to accept the casket made in the Bombay School of Arte, con- 

^ ■’ - ■ - ■ - ’ . - -J! J.I.- j_-i. i tainuig this address and a copy of the pliohs aa a memento of : ' . 


The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the dock j 
was exceedingly picturesque. The stand erected on the site j 
of the ceremonial was topped by a Grecian portico, festooned 


with foliage. The portico was reached by a wide staircase 


covered with crimson cloth, and after passing through thte; 
the Royal party descended a similar staircase to the dais in 




front of the deep excavation, ever which hung the stone to 
be placed in position. Around the dais a great and brilliant 
assembly was gathered in a speciaSj constructed ampWtheatre. 

On the table in front of the dais reposed the massive silver 
casket to contain the illuminated address. The casket was 
designed and modelled by Mr. Cecil Burns, and was earned 
out in the Bombay .School of Art; it also served the purpose 
of a pedestal for the model of a sMp of the reign of Charles JJ, 
the period when Bombay was first acquired by the British 
Crown froui Portugal. The casket itself is oblong in shape, 
with four panels, giving views of Bombay in 1611, 1711, 
and as it will appear in 1911, when the new docks are completed. 
Each pair of 'panels is separated by a shield mth an 
inscriptionandthearmsbf the Prince of Wales and the Bombay 
Port Trust hammered in high relief to decorate each of the 
shorter ends of the casket. The arrival of the Prince and 
Princess was preceded by that of Lord Bamington and 
Amptlnll. Their Royal Highnesses were received by 


this auspicious occasion. 

The address presented to His Royal Highness was engrossed 
upon sheete of veUiim and iU'aminated after the style of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centyrias. Tlie sheete w'ere 
bound in covers of ruby cloth edges, being protected by ham¬ 
mered silver borders. It was designed by Mr. Burns, tlio 
Principal of the School of Art, and the illumination ivas the 
work of Sister March Chevnia, of St. Peter’s Girls’ High School, 
Khandalla. 

The address having been read, the Prince signed tbe plans 
of the dock, and then advanced to the silver tiller, which be 
touched, setting in motion the hydraulic machinery which 
lowered the stone into the excavation. Having been placed, 
the Pi'ince declared it well and truly laid, and retTiming to 
the centre of the dais. His Royal Highness repUed to the 
address as follows:— . 

Gentlemen,-—The ;Prmcess of Wales and I are much pleased | 
to be present here to lay the foundation-stone of this new | 
dock which I understand is to be one of the largest in tbe world, | 
and we heartily wish all success to the great enterprise withi 
which we are now associated. ' ‘ ' ’ ' ’ 
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and Lord Mayo in the constitution of a Port Tiust more thanj 
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36 ye 0 x$ 'a^. There is to u9 an additional satiafacticm in 
performing this ceremony when we remember that the King- 
Emperor, oh the occasion of his visit to Bombay in 1875, laid 
the foundation-stone of yoar great dock which has since 
been known as “Prince’s Dock.” I congratulate the city of 
Bombay upon the almost unprecedented increase in her sea¬ 
borne trade since that time. As a sailor I am especially inter¬ 
ested to hear that this new dock is designed to meet not only | 
the requirements of the mercantile marine, but also of the; 
Royal Navy, and will be able to accommodate the largest' 
of our modem battleships. You, Mr. Chairman, and your 
co-trustees are to be complimented on your far-seeing policy, 
for profiting by post experienoes you have determined .that the 
work which we now inaugurate shall not be calculated for 
present demands alone, but be sujSicient to meet all possible 
needs and the development of commerce for many yeairs to 
come. The fact that the suggestidn of the Board of Admir¬ 
alty to increase the width of the entrance of the new Wet and 
Dry docks from 90 to 100 feet was readily complied with, 
is indeed a proof that a spirit of patriotism inspires the ad¬ 
ministration of the Trust. I am glad to know that your re-, 
sources are such that there is no anticipation of this enlarge¬ 
ment of the port facilities increasin® the charges levied upon 
trade. The decision that the name of this extension to the 
Prince’s and Victoria docks shall he the “Alexandra Dock,” 
will, I am sure, be moat gratifying to my dear mother. I 
thank yon sincerely for the cordial reception which you have 
given to the Princess and myself, and for the beautiful and 
artistic casket containing the address which we shall greatly 
value as a spooimen of the work of the School of Art of your city. 

Mr. Burns, of the School of Art, was next presented, and 
after other presentations, Mr. Southwell Piper, Dock-master, 
in stentorian tones called through a megaphone for cheers 
for His Royal Highne^, which were enthusiastically given, 
the band plajfing at the conclusion. 

Before leaving the scene the Prince and Princess cordially 
shook hands with many whom they recognised as they proceed¬ 
ed to ■ their oairiage. 

After the ceremony Their Roya,! Highnesses drove to the 
Yacht Club, and later in the evening attended the Byculla 
Club Ball. 

This evening the second game between the Royal Dragoons 
and the Seaforth Highlanders for the Football Championship 
of India ended in a pointless draw. 

Indian Daily Telegraph .—The following message of 
welcome was sent by Raja Tassadduq Rasul Khan, C.S.I., 
of Jahangirabad, on behalf of the Talukdars of Oudh, to Sir 
Walter Lawrence, Chief of Staff with Their Royal Highnesses :— 

‘ ‘ The .Talukdars of Oudh beg to offer most cordially their loyal 
and enthusiastic welcome to IQieir Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on their arrival in India.” Sir Walter 
Lawrence sent the following reply:—‘Ham desired to express 
the thanks of the Prince and Princess of Wales for the kind 
message of welcome received through you from the Talukdars 
of Oudh.” 

14th Novbmbbb 1906. 

Iri&h Times ,—It was a wise decision upon the part of 
Kmg Edward that the Prince and Princess of Wales should 
follow up their Colonial tour by a visit to India. Royalty, 
in these days of rapid IcMjdmotion, is given to travel, but the 
Heir-Apparent and his Consort can claim that in this respect 
they have beaten all records. Their progress through our 
Colonial possessions was a pronounced success and aheady 
indications abound that their tour through India will prove 
a veritable triumph. The distinguished visitors have created 
a most excellent impression in native circles in Bombay, where 


the frank and manly utterances of the one and the unaffected 
simplicity of demeanour of the other have occasioned the 
greatest dehght. We do not think that any Royal house 
could furnish members better fitted than the Prince and Princess 
of Wales for the duties which will fall to their lot during their 
sojomn in the East. His Royal Highness ha.s shown that 'he 
knows how to master any subject with which he may be called 
upon to deal, while the interest which Her Royal Highness 
exhibits in all those details dear to the heart of her sex of ne¬ 
cessity must^ establish a bond of sympathy between herself 
and those with whom she is brought into contact. The Oriental is 
trained to hold Royalty in superstitious reverence, and assuredly 
the Prince and Princess of Wales will do nothing to destroy this 
traditional regard. There are some who believe, or who affect to 
believe, that Kings and Princes lead idle lives. To such 
we would commend the functions in which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales have taken part since they landed at Bombay 
on Thursday. It would only be natural if, in his publio 
utterances. His Royal Highness hero and there betrayed some 
ignorance of the conditions under which the natives of India 
live, and of the aspirations by which they are governed. But 
in his very first speech the Prince of Wales gave evidence that 
he had studied the social conditions of the’ East, had he showed 
that though this was his first visit to India that country had 
occupied his thoughts for some time and to some purpose. 
East or West the conditions Of life for the humbler class 
of the community of a city bear a striking resemblance. 
Bombay, like any one of our own great seaports, depends for her 
existence upon her commerce, and when industrial or com¬ 
mercial depression reigns her citizens feel the pinch. But 
adversity has proved powerless to check the growth of Bombay 
or her progress, and she stands to-day a witness to the wisdom 
and the beneficence of our rule. T^ilst he is in India the 
Ptince of Wales will be afforded several opportunities of 
what great things have been achieved with limited resource^ 
and he will be struck with the extraordinary spectacle, speaking 
in a relative sense, of a handful of His Majesty’s subjects 
controlling the destinies of nearly three hundred millions of 
natives. The British domination of India reads like a fairv 
tale. Prom the smallest of beginnings and through every 
species of adversity we have progressed until to-day the world 
is constrained to admit that of itself British rule in India entitles 
us to the respect and to the gratitude of humanity. Within 
recent years the lot of the native women has been improved 
greatly, but it still is capable of further improvement. This 
is a feature which will e^ist the, sympathy of the Princess of 
Wales, who, foUo-wmg the excellent example of the ladies of 
our Royal house, may be trusted to bring her inflii en o e to 
bear upon all possible occasions. In every way the Royal 
visit to India marks an important development in the rela¬ 
tions of Great Britain with her Eastern dependency, and 
it is just possible that it may lead us at home to take a'more 
intelligent interest than we have been in the habit of doing 
in all that concerns the welfare of our native fellow-subjects. 
His Majesty, by consenting to the prolonged absence from 
home of his only son, has given proof of his sympathy witJi 
India, and His Royal Highness when he returns, doubtless, 
will be in a position to tell us that liis sojourn in the East has 
quickened the ties which bind India’s teeming millions to 
the Throne. 

Madras ifoiZ,—It is a matter for regret that His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales should arrive m Bombay during the 
Ramzan, so that Hia Highness the Nizam has been forced to aban¬ 
don the idea of going to meet him. When King Edward visited 
India in 1875 the Nizam ’was only ten years of age, and accordingly 
his Regent, Sir Salar Jung, went to Bombay. The R(w<a 
arrival on that occasion was just after the Ramzan was over. 

2o2 









Moiras ifJudging the accounts, of oiir Special 

Coirkpondent with Their Royal Highnesses, the Prifieo and 
Prmoess of Wales have begun to win the hearts of the people 
oi India already. Nothing could well'exceed the graciousness 
an(^-ih^ght exhibited in the Rrihco of Wales’s speeches; while . 
the fiftt sheteohbf the Princess of Walk, at that most picturesque 
and significant gathering of* In^an ladies on Saturday, will 
move the hearts of Indian Woinanhpod tlnroughout the oountey. 

It was evidently no mere compliipenfSary, feeling,that prompted 
Lord Lamington to say after the Riinee Of Wales’s Museum 
ceremony^^ Saturday ;— /Ibe anticipation of their visit had. 
aiready stirred 'our .feelings of loyalty to the British Crpwn ; 
but sincfe'thek. advent, the kindly demeanour and ready good* ; 
will of Their Royal Hiigtoesses have create^-^the .strongest 
sentiment of enthusiasm t&d personal esteem.’ 'That both 
Their Royal. IRgl^essM are imbued with the most earnest 
desire of becoining.acquainted with and learning all that they 
can of the p^jje Of India was asseverated by His Royal High¬ 
ness in his Je^y ^ the Bombay Corporation and it is evident 
that Their.'Rqydi.’l^iglmesses are construing their desire into 
action in every-possible way. As rejjards Her Royal Highn^s 
particularly, t^j^e -Kirdah party and the more public Indian i 
Ladies’ gathering on Saturday were unique functions in them 
way, and we- trus^xthat they will be repeated in aU the big 
cities of India-ihcluding Madras. We can quote no more power¬ 
ful plea for than the sentiment so eloquently expressed 
by Her Royal'Highness herself:—“Oneof my chief qbjects 
in tiiis tour is ftt kee as nijich as possible of my Indian sisters, 
,for I believe that the more I see of the reality of your lives, 
the more I shall admire e>nd esteem the high qualities for which 
the Indian woman is rehowhed. ” Let Indian women endeavom 
everywhere t©add to those “agreeable memories” which in 
the Princess’s on wards, “ will bring us into a closer bond 
of mutual esteem, rOgard and good-will.” 

Madras Mail .—Although the erection of a Central Museum for- 
Bombay bos been discussed on several occasions, the entire crediij 
for the practical form it has now taken is due to His Excellency 
the Governor. Soon after hia arrival in this Presidency, Lb^d, 
Lamington commented upon the strange lack’ in this my of ‘ 
a Central Museum and Library, whicly ihould be thoroughly , 
representative of the arts and crafts' of, the Presidency, and 
which should give direction and stiyaulW to the scientific and\ 
quasi-scientific Societies that are\b wotk^ih our midst. Indeed 
it was a strange lacuna. Ca;lctytt.d» Madras, and Colombo, 
to take only three Extern cities, haye'"16ng been well provided 
in this respect, whilst on the Continent, and especially in Germajiy, 
there is no town, however small, without lie local Museum, 
But whilst otiier Governors have noticed this deficiency, none 
has Allowed it up by any practical measures. Not so Lord 
Lamington. The lucky circumstancte that Government held 
at their disposal the sum of Rs. 2^ lakhs served to provide at 
any rate the nucleus towards a fund fpr the heavy first cost. 
This advantage was followed by the formation of a* strong 
Committee to consider the whole subject, the main recommenda¬ 
tions of which were cordially accepted in all parts, of the 
Presidency. Then at the entliusiastio Toim’s Meeting -it was 
unanimously decided that the Miiscum should , be Biiiqbay’s 
permanent memorial of the Roysrl Visit. Generous donations 
were at once forthcoming, the Bombay Corporation coming 
forward with the greatest public spirit and giving a handsome 
sum. A tentative arrangement as to’ th^t ^st of maintenS'nce 
of the staff and buildings has already made. In short, 
the path leading to the realisation of the project has been paved 
with amazing rapidity. In this way the suggestion made 
by His Excellency the Governor not many'months ago is bearing 
fruit with an expedition all too rare in our public movements. 

The foundation-stone which His Royal Highness laid is 


therefore the first of three impoliiig buildings which frill be 
tlie ‘ Museum .of Art and Arcbseology in the centre,’*flfaiked 
by the • Public Library and thia Science Museum. Although 
noplaii8areprepared, it is intended that these buildings shall 
be .handsomely designed and worthy additions to the architecturj^l 
adornments .of the'City. They ■will be .erected on the c|u>rd 
of the arc formed by the Crescent .kite, the-unoccupied 'space 
being laid ouLfe a pleasant garden, with a statue of His Royal 
Highneas the ^ince of Wales in a prominent position.. The 
initial cost of the building, fittings fud funiitare is 'estiipated 
at Rs. 10 lakhs and the recurring charges atRs. 30,000^a year„ 
•irrespective of thd salaries of the gazetted s^ff. The difficulties 
of finance were overcome with miexpeofed 'facihly. Resuming 
, the land from the Improvement Trust, . Government gave 
the whole site free of charge, at the sarne time increasing their 
Monetary grant of Rs. 2^ to Rs. .3. lakhs. Then that public- 
spirited Mahomedan gentleman, Mr. Gurrimbhoy Ebrahim, 
came forward with a munificent donatiqp of Rs. 3 lakhs. The 
Cor^ration made a generous contriburion of Rs. 2^ lakhs ; 
so that there are actually in hand less than eight and a 
hall^ lakhs.' Moreover, the ophtribtitiras to the general fund 
havo vbeen on such a genpkdti^ scale that there will not be the 
sliglitest difficulty in realisi&g’ the whole capital sum required. 
Asxibr tlie recurring charges. Government guarantee Rs. 30,00p 
a year, suggfisting that all costs over that sum should be shared 
between them and the Corporation, and when the question 
finally comes up for decision, which will not be for some years 
yet, no difficulty is likely to occur in arriving at an equitable 
adjustment. . ' 

■Yorkshire we; may accept as true the homely 

sayii^ that ‘.‘well begun is half do^e,’’ then we may predict 
that the visit to India of the Prince' and Princess of Wales 
. will be a magnificent Buccess.,^ The proceedings at Bombay 
have been not only strikingly picturesque but genuinely enthu- 
j sjastic, and the Royal visitors have each struck a peiBOiial 
I and sympathetic note which will unquestionably pervade 
‘ their whole "progress through the dependency and be choriehed 
as a bright memory when they have returned to their home. 

, This peculiarly happy note was most marked in the Prince’s 
initial speech, delivered to the brilliaait company of officials 
and notables which nssembled’to ^eet Their Royal Highnesses 
.on their arrival at'the great westerri part of India. Thirty 
years before, all but a day, the present King-Emperor had 
not far from the sarnie spot realised his‘dream of visiting our 
wonderful Eastern empire, and thus began an acquaintance 
at first hand which ripened rapidly and surely into loving 
interest. That affoctionv,^ said the Prince, had descended to 
himself. For him the name of India had ever been associated 
with qualities of kindness, loyalty, courtesy and bravery, and 
he looked for,these early ideas to be strengthened by the experiT 
ence upon which h® was now ehtering. If, as they travelled 
through the. various countries which made up the great Indian 
emp.ire, the Princess abd he could win the sympathy and good- 
will'Of the vitpous-jj'eoples, they would secure a precious result 
from their voyage,'and they trusted that the tradition established 
by the present King-Emperor and folWed by them would 
be repeated from generation to generation. ; 

We doubt whether the Prince of Wales ever'exercised to 
greater advantage thw this his gift of felicitous speecL Nothing 
could be more eharmng than the expression of his.inherited 
love for India and the Indians, his hrdent pleasure at visiting 
scenes already dear to hdm in. anticipation; and his and the 
^ Princess’s earnest desire to leani'more' folly of the people over 
' Whom they will in all protobility b^ palled upon to re^n, and 
ix) win the regard of those peopi©. And this'most auspicious 
'beginning has suffered nothing or of depreciation since. 

In opening a splendid new street and laying the foundation- 







stone of a museum the Prince has associated himwlf with 
projects connected with the industrial, the municipal and 
the intellectual life of the town, while to native chiefs he has 
accorded the privilege and honour of a private reception, marked 
by the stateliness said dignity properly inseparable from such 
functions. The Princess has been similarly happy in the recep¬ 
tion of native ladies, where the picturesque and the gorgeous 
found the alliance dear to the Indian mind. But beyond 
all such attributes of a ceremonial of surpassing beauty must 
stand the gracious and graceful sentences in which the Princess 
replying to an address of welcome, expressed her great interest 
■in her Indian sisters. Her first impressions of them had been 
bright, happy, and hopeful, and as the result of her tour, one 
of the chief objects of which was to see as much as possible 
of them, she expected to carry home a sympathy which would 
bring them into a closer bond of mutual esteem, regard, and 
- good-will. The Royal progress has indeed begun with the hap¬ 
piest auguries for that complete success which is the desire 
^ all concerned. 

16th Novbmbee 1905. 

Daily Telegraph. —Bombay, Tuesday, November 14 (6-40 

P.M.). ’ ■ 

The first stage of the Prince and Princess of Wales’ tour 
is over, and from first to last it has been marked by continuous 
success. To-night the Prince and Princess, after dining on 
board the Renown, and watching the illuminations, both on 
sea and land, drove oli through the crowded and flaring streets 
to the station. It is dijfficult to say which scheme of decoration 
was the more effective in this attempt to give a really brilliant 
and universal send-off to the Royal travellers. Viewed from 
the beach, the long, dark expanse of the harbour and road¬ 
stead of Bombay was transformed at a signal into a neat of 
fire, which outlined the shipping, every warship within sight 
■riding to her anchor being ablaze with the steady pinhole illu¬ 
mination of electricity. Nearer in, the smaller craft were 
; ridged with Chinese lanterns or rainlxiw sequences of coloured 
fairy lamps, spattering the lightly-moving surface of the sea 
with pools and zigzags of rich colour. Overhead, the moon, 
almost perfectly full-half, added to or half detract^ from the ’ 
brilliancy of the night, and ahowed the vague outline of 
Elephanta to be seen halfway across to misty headlands of 
the mainland of India. 

. On shore the blaze of light was a thousand-fold greater, 
and the use of wicks floating in oil-fllled vessels added just 
that fluctuating and uncertain charm to the scheme of illumi¬ 
nation which, is sorely lacking in electricity. Upon all the 
structural lines of Bombay buildings millions of such lamps 
were used, with splendid effect. The main streets were lit 
up as by day, as house after house completed its lighting scheme 
and stood out against the evening sky, corniced and windowed 
with ixuiumerable beads of fire. No small part of the magni¬ 
ficent effect produced was due to this universal use of single 
lamps rather than coloured transparencies and devices. In 
itself this treatment of the decorations of the street bestowed 
upon them an apparent unity which is quite ^absent in the 
daytime, and the practical unanimity of householders in this 
respect was carried through the interminable profile of the 
streets in lines of fire, from Colaba to Malabar. Never before, 
I^rhaps, has Bombay even attempted to adorn herself like 
this ; certainly it is the only city of India which has so splendid 
* 1 . which to hang her glittering farewell. All 

tfte 800,000 of her population seem to be out to-m’ght, and 
the rising dust from under their continuous trampmg adds 
a charm like fiery smoke to the whole scene. “Overhead the 
'Course of the main streets can be seen from afar by this rising 
-aureole of iUuminated dust, and through the curtain of reflected 


fire even the vastest buildings of Bombay throw but a dulled 
challenge until one comes closer. 

Through this scene of half riotous loyalty the Prince drove 
to-night among the continuous and raucous welcome of an 
Indian crowd. Cheers are but rarely heard, the natives’ true 
applause being rather a sustained and high note, which in¬ 
creases in volume as the climax is reached, and dies down 
again as the Prince drives on, only to be caught up as fully 
by the next furlong of restless pavement. 

All was too soon over. There was no delay at the station. 
A few minutes after the splendid cortege had arrived the last 
word of farewell was said to Lord Lamington, whose brilliant 
reception of the Prince at the gate of India has made it difficult 
for others to emulate him; and the train moved away out of 
the station upon the long and many-featured tour which awaits 
Their Royal Highnesses. The next stage of the journey will 
be Indore. 

Englishman .—This morning His Royal Highn^ the Prince 
of Wales, at a private audience, invested Mr. Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim, Mr. Sassoon J. David and Mr. S. W. Edgerley with 
the honour of Ehigldhood. Mi-. H. G. Cell, Commissioner 
of Police, was at the same time decorated with the M. V. O. 
of the fifth class. ^ 

Mr. Currimbhoy Ebrahind is the most prominent member 
of the Khoja community in Bombay. He is one of the largest 
and most enterprising millowners in the city, and at the same 
time carries on large commercial transactions with the Far 
East. He has for many years been prominent by reason of 
his large charity among his own community, and he crowned 
his munificence by a donation of three lakhs of rupees towards 
funds of the Prince of Wales’ museum of which His Royal High¬ 
ness laid the foxmdation stone on Saturday. 

Mr. Sassoon J. David, present Sheriff of Bombay, is at 
once the most active and the most prominent member of the 
Jewish community, which has been so conspicuously identified 
with the commercial element, and for some time has taken 
an active part in the affairs of the Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion, and of the Bombay Improvement Trust. 

Mr. S. W. Edgerley, who receives the K. C.V.O., fs Secretary 
to the Bombay Government in the Political Department. On 
him has fallen the enormous burden of carrying out the com- 
pheated arrangements in connection with His Royal Highness’s 
vi.sit and on aU hands it is admitted that he has performed 
this delicate duty with conspicuous ability. 

Mr. H. G. Gell, the present Commissioner of Police, is an 
able and zealous officer and during his tenure of the office 
he has enormously increased the status and efficiency of the 
policing of the city. By common consent the arrangements 
in connection with the Prince of Wales’ arrival, which brought 
into Bombay an enormous influx of people from the stUTOunding 
districts, were perfect. * 

His Royal Highness also received in private audience five 
conspicuous citizensSir Jamsetjee Jijibhoy, Mr. Justice 
Budroodin Tyebjee, Dr. Bhandaxkar, Mr. B. M. Makbari and 
Sir P. M. Mehta, ’ 

Of Sir Jamsetjee Jijibhoy there is no occasion to speak 
He worthily upholds the dignity of a historic family and ho 
discharges the great responsibilities attaching to the leadership 
of the enterprising Parsi community with conspicuous tact 
discretion and ability. ^ 

Mr. Justice Budroodin Tyebjee is the most enlightened 
and progressive member of the Mohamedan communiw He 
has long sat on the bench of the High Court, and after Chief 
Justice Sir Lawrence Jenffins is the ablest Judge on the Bench 
In educational and social matters ho takes a very progressive 
line, and is very highly respected by his commuffity 

Dr. Bbandarkar, the venerable scholar, is the greatest 





in Sanskrit in Western India. For many years he j 
has been the foremost figure in the modern school of Hindu | 
thought and bis services to scholarship were recently reoo^iaed j 
by the honorary degree of LL.D. in the Bombay University. 

Mr. B. M. Malabari is the veteran publicist of the Bombay 
Presidency. His services in the case of social reform 20 years 
ago, are now to a oeitain extent forgotten, because the battle 
he fought so well and so ably has now been won. He continues, 
howevei", to take an active interest in affairs and his two leading 
publications, the (Specfutor md East and West, are the most 
literary and broad-minded native publications in India. 

Of Sir P. M. Mehta it is quite unnecessary to speak, ex<^pt 
to add that in the celebrations he, as member of the Corporation* 
has-been a most active and most, dignified figure. 

Afterwards His Royal Highness received 22 Kumars of 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkote, and with them K. S. Ranjit- 
singhji who was present by special request. 

Englishman .—^Tbe Calcutta authorities have taken 
time by the forelock, by ordering a large quantity of 
watering carta from'Messrs. Bum & Co., to be used in keeping 
down the dust during the festivities occasioned by the approach¬ 
ing visit of the Royal party. It would be an excellent thing 
if other Municipalities throughout the country followed the 
good example set by Calcutta. 

-The Royal Arrangements 'Committee announce that Their 
Royal Highnesses.the Prince and the Princess of Wales will land 
at Prinsep’s Ghat at 4 p.M. (local time) on Friday, the 29th 
December, and will drive thence in procession to Government 
House, vid the Ellenborough Course, south of Havildar’s tank, 
the Red Road and Old Court House Street, entering Govem- 
ment House by the north-east gateway. In order to enable 
as many of the general public as possible to obtain a good 
view of the State procession, the Government is prepared to 
allow firms of recognized position to build a certain number of 
stands along the route, and to charge for admission to the 
same. The design for such stands would have to be approved, 
add the building certified safe, by the Executive Engineer, 1st 
Calcutta Division. ^ , 

Indian Daily JVetoa.—To-night Their Royal Highnesses 
'dine quietly on the Benotm and afterwards proce^ to the railway 
statidn, driving through the city to witness the illuminations. 
Yesterday during the Prince’s exchange of visits with the 
"Chiefs, a deputation from each waited upon His Royal 
Highness and conducted him to the place of residence of each, 
where the ceremonies included the presentation of nuzzais, 
> which the Prince touched and remitte.d. On Sunday evening, 
during the visit of the Prince to the Cama and Albless 
' Hospital, Her Royal Highness saw two or three babies at 
the latter institution carried by the nurses. Inquiring as to the 
age of one, she was told it was a Japanese, and five da^’ 

, old—surely very yoimg to have had the honour of being 

' presented to Royalty ! ^ 

Bombay eclipsed itself in the illuminations to-night. They 
were on a most lavish and brilliant scale, and the special features 
were very beautiful; the whole of the fine public buildings 
were lined with thousands of coloured lights, the Secretariat, 
the University, the Rajibhai Tower, the High Court, the Muni¬ 
cipal buildings, the Tictoria terminus, and the Bomba^Baroda 
Railway ofiSces being most efieotively illuminated. 'Bie wails 
of the Government Dockyard bad the Star of India in colours 
as the central design. The King’s statue wm also outline 
in coloured lights; the banks and business premises were prettily 
illuminated, and ,a most enchanting effect w^as produced m 
the University Gardens and itlong Malabar Hill by thousands 
of coloured lamps outlining the trunks and branches of 
The usual iUuniination of Back Bay has been long d^enbed 
as the diamond necklace of Bombay, and the special efforts 


made for the Royal visit introduced a lovely pendant of rubies 
and sapphires. The scene in and around the harbour was of 
the most beautiful kind. The Yacht Club and other buildings 
and the great pavilion on Apollo Bunder were a mass of 
brilliant colour, mid the warships and other shipping were 
outlined in white light, the Hyacinth being distinguished by 
the Admirars flag in white and red. The illumination of the 
fleet was also effective. 

At a quarter to nine a most gorgeous display of fire-works 
by the fleet began. Them were eight displays, the first com 
sisting of coloured rockets, three flif^ts each from the forecastle- 
of each ship, followed by flights from each quarter deck. A 
display of Roman candles followed. A combined display 
of bouquets, the Prince of Wales’ plumes and wheatsheaves 
came next, and the display concluded with set pieces of por¬ 
traits of the Prince and Prince® of Wales, and the Star of India 
on the Hycbcinih with a great and beautiful display of rockets 
from the flagship. The whole display was one of wondrous 
beauty, and immense crowds who watched it were hugely 
delighted. During the drive of Their Royal Highnesses from 
the Bunder to Grant Road Station, the streets were thronged, 
and the Prince and Princess received a great ovation. 

The Royal train has two new engines specially built by Messrs. 
Beyer, Peacock & Co., Manchester. The second or train 
engine is under the charge of Mr. W. P. Johnson, Chief Loco¬ 
motive Carriage and Wagon Superintendent, B. B. and C. I. 
Railway, and the fine engine is in charge of G. C. Cotesworth, 
who will be relieved at ISroaoh by Mr. C. G. Housin. The- 
decorations of the engines are in keeping with the sumptuous 
Royal train. The frxmt of the smokebox is decorated with 
the Royal Arms in solid brass and white metal surmounted 
by the Prince of Wales’ feathers in white metal, and flanked 
by draped white ensigns. On each side of Hie cob are the 
Royal Arms, while on either side of the tender the Prince of 
Wales’ plumes are displayed. Between Bombay and Baroda 
the Royal train travels at a maximum speed of 4S miles an hour. 

As when the King travels, extensive arrangements have 
been made for the watching and the locking of all points over 
0 which the train will pass for some time before it is due; tlie line 
has also been thoroughly inspeeted throughout its length. 

Indian Daily News .—The Bangalee writes:—The cry 
is still they Come—^the stories of undue pressure which is being 
put upon the heads of the highest Hindu families in the Pro¬ 
vince to make them agree to send their ladies to the purdah 
party at Belvedere. There has been shedding of bitter tears 
at least in one case, and we know the extraordinary behest 
of the Lord of Belvedere has fallen like a veiitable bombshell! 
in the most loyal camps. But out of evil cometh good. It 
is to be hoped that our leading men will henceforth give a 
wide berth to official magnates, seeing that intercourse with 
high officials entails an obligation which extends even to the 
interior of the Zenana. It seems that some of our over-zealous 
officials and self-appointed busy-bodies are leaving no stones 
unturned to bring about a fiasco in connection with the Royal 
visit. But even they dare not ask the Muhammadan leaders 
to send their ladies to Belvedere, l^ey know that no Muham¬ 
madan would be forgiven by his co-religionists, who could consent 
to such a proposal. But as for the Hindus—why,they would 
submit to anjrthing. If such an imprebsion should prevail 
in official quartern the conduct of some of our self-seeking 
‘public men’ has no doubt helped’’much in the propagation 
of this most mischievous impression. 

Indian Daily iVetes,—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales will land at Prinsep’s Ghat at 4 p.M. 
(local time) oh Friday, the 29th December, and will drive 
thence in procession to Government House, vid the Ellenborough 
Ckmrse south of Havildar’s Tank, the Red Road, and Old Court 





iko^ Street, entering Govertuiient House by the North-East 
Gateway. In order to enable as many of the general public as 
possible to obtain a good view of the State procession, the 
Government, we understand, is prepared to allow firms of 
recognised position to build a certain number of stands along 
the route, and to charge for admission to the same. The design 
for such stands would have to be approved, and the building 
certified safe, by the Executive Engineer, 1st Calcutta Division. 
Any firm desirous of erecting such a stand is requested to 
communicate with Mr. C. B. Bayley, Secretary, Royal Arrange¬ 
ments Committee, at an early date. 

Madras Mat?.—-This afternoon an excursion had been 
arranged for Their Royal Highnesses to the famous cave 
temples on the Island of Elephanta across the Bombay 
harbour. It would have been necessary, however, to have 
set out during the heat of early afternoon and Their Royal 
Highne sses decided not to make the trip. Instead, Their Roytil 
Highnesses made a brief cruise around the harbour in a steam 
launch from the Rmovm. Before embarking from the cruise 
Mr. E. Southwell-Piper, Senior Dookmaster of Bombay, was 
presented to Their Royal Highnesses by their express desire 
as they wished to compliment him upon his gallant conduct 
in dealing with the recent fire on the petrol barge among 
the harbour shipping. 

Their Royal Highnesses afterwards dined on the battle¬ 
ship and after dinner landed at ApoUo Bunder and drove 
through the native town to Grant Road Station on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway where they took 
train from the first stage of their tom* inland. Enormous 
crowds gave them an enthusiastic send-off. 

Bombay last night was grandly illuminated in honour 
of the occasion. The native town, no less than the principal 
parts of the city illuminated the houses and buildings so that 
Bombay for once celebrated a festival of light. Immense time 
and trouble had been taken over both decorations and illu¬ 
minations and the result was a .brilliant sight reflecting great 
honour on Bombay. Never before has such gorgeous fairy- 
like spectacle been seen in Bombay which eclipsed all previous 
records in this direction. The centre of the city was one blaze 
of light,' the Secretariat and public buildings presented a hand¬ 
some appearance while the Government House shone with 
thousands of many coloured buttees. The hanging gardens 
were charming with foliage and lights of different tints all inter¬ 
woven with great effeet. The native town was a sight never 
to be forgotten. Quaint and picturesque as it is in ordinary 
garb, now it was weird and fanciful in the extreme. Just 
like a glimpse of fairyland of a delightful scene out of Arabian 
nights, lanterns, buttees, coloured fires, primitive decorations 
and illuminations combined to make such a sight as the native 
tovm never saw before, not even excepting its own festivals. 
The narrower streets had festoons of lanterns suspended from 
window to window so that crowds walked under a veritable 
roof of light. All the warships in the harbour os well as other 
shipping were outlined with electric globes while on the Renown 
was a fibre-work display. The spectacle from the shore 
was very tine. The whole city was in holiday mood and thou¬ 
sands from the neighbouring country came to swell the crowd 
so that from an early hour the streets were thronged with masses 
of struggling humanity. Admirable police arrangements were 
made, the people were • kept moving on proper sides so 
that illuminations could be viewed by all in comparative comfort. 
Many people chartered conveyances and of these there 
seerntni to be an endless number. The procession started mov¬ 
ing about six o’clock and at midnight the carriages, filled with 
eager and interested occupants, were still slowly winding their 
way to new sights in different parts of the city. Where the 
crowds of people and carriages came from it is difficult to con¬ 


jecture, but evidently nobody was indoors. Bombay pre¬ 
sented an animated and tmique appearance such as the oldest 
residents cannot remember. The crowd was thoroughly good 
humoured. 

Standard .—The last day of the Prince and Princess in 
Bombay was comparatively quiet, and the doings of the Royal 
visitors were confined to brief interviews in the morning with 
a number of minor chiefs, and the reception of the cadets from 
the Rajkumar College at Rajkot. The latter was a pretty 
ceremony. The young nobles looked very gallant in hand¬ 
some uniforms and sky-blue turbans. 

The visit to the Elephanta Caves was abandoned, but the 
Prince honoured the officers of the Renovm with his company. 
On the way back from the ship in the steam launch His Royal 
Highness had a fine view of the illuminations, which consti¬ 
tuted a magnificent spectacle. The huge pile of buildings 
with which modem Bombay abounds were outlined with white 
and coloured lanterns, and looked like veritable castles, palaces, 
and cathedrals in the variegated light. The tall Gothic 
Clock Tower was entwined nith rows of spirals of sparkling 
lustres to the topmost pinnacle, and was a wonderM sight 
from the harboiir, which itself was glowing wiQi the reflection 
of the illuminated ships. Nothing more effective or on a more 
grandiose scale could be conceived than this great city, burn¬ 
ing as it were in a sea of radiance. Enormous crowds, made 
up of the entire population of Bombay and dwellers in the 
surrounding country, thronged the streets. The native quartet, 
too, blazed with light, a lamp being shown in nearly every 
window. 

Late to-night the Prince and Princess left privately for 
Indore. I am able to state that Their Royal Highnesses are 
much gratified with the perfect success of the Bombay fes¬ 
tivities, especially the spontaneity of the reception from Anglo- 
Indians and natives alike. The Princess was much struck 
with the number of native women and children who flocked 
into the streets to view the processions. This is a novel fea¬ 
ture of Indian celebrations. Old residents here never remem¬ 
ber a similar association of the feminine element with public 
rejoicings. This feature is undoubtedly due to the presence 
of the Princess, which excite the liveliest interest among all 
sections of Indian women. 

Times of India .—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
received, in Government House yesterday morning, a number 
of Native Chiefs who were not entitled to return visits. 

First His Highness the Nawab of Janjii-a, accompanied. 
by his Political Officers and three of his principal Sardars, 
and escorted by a party of Native cavalry, arrived in Govern¬ 
ment House Grounds and was met, at a distance of 600 yai-ds 
from Government House, by two Aides-de-Camp. On alight¬ 
ing from the coiTiage at Government House His Highness was 
met by another Aide-de-Camp, and at the head of the stairs 
was met by Captain N. S. Coghiil, Under-Secretary to 
Government, Political Department, who conducted TTin High¬ 
ness to his seat. A salute of eleven guns was fired and a guard 
of 60 Native Infantry was drawn up in honour of His Highness. 

The Sar Desai of Sawantwadi, acoomponied by Colonel 
G. Hyde Cates, Political Officer; the Raja Sah eb of Dharampore, 
ac'-companied by Mr. A. Westropp, Political Officer; the Raja 
of Bansda, with his Political Officer, Mr. Westropp j the Raja 
of Baria and his Political Officer, Mr. Meade ; the Raja of Sunth, 
with his Political Officer, also Mr. Meade; the Thakor Saheb 
of Wankaner, with ffis Political Officer, Captain Beale, 
and the Thakor Saheb of Wadhwan, with his Political Officer,' 
also Captain Beale arrived, in order as mentioned at five 
minutes iAtervais and were met by an Aide-de-Camp as they 
alighted from dieir carriages, and met at the entrance to the 
reception room by Lieutenant R. C. Burke, Under-Secretary 







to fjoveiwcent, Political Deparfaftent, who brought them to 
their aeata. A aalutfe of nine gups was fired in honour of each 
of those Chiefs, each of whom was attended by two Sardara 
and an' escort of Native cavalry. 

The following lesser Chiefs, viz., the Pant Sachiv of Bhor, 
the' Naik 'Nimbalker of Phaltan, the Chief of Mudhol, the 
^Chief of Jdiraj (Senior), the Chief of Jamkliandi, the Chief of 
Kumndwad (Senior), the Chief of Bamdnrg, the two Chiefs 
of Kumndwad (Junior), the Baja of Jawhar and the Baw- 
aJji of Mansa. These were accompanied by their Political 
Officers, Colonel Hyde Cates, Captain Pottinger and Mr. 
Fitzgerald and one Sai'dar. They were met by an Aide-de-Camp 
who showed them to their places. A salnte of nine guns was 
fired on the arrival of the Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 

After all these Chiefs were assembled His Boyal Highness 
the Prince of Wales entered the room, a procfjssion being formed 
in the following order;—Chobdars; Captain Coghill, Under¬ 
secretary to Government, Political Department ; the Hon’ble 
Mr. S. W. Edgerley, Chief Secretary to Government, Political 
Department; His Boyal Highness’s suite ; His Boyal Highness 
the Prince of Wales ; Chobdars. 

As His Rc^yal Highness entered the room, the Guard-of- 
Honour drawn up at tiie entarance saluted and the band played 
the National Anthem. A salute of 31 guns was also fired. 
AH the Chiefs rose in their places and remained standing until 
His Boyal Highness had taken his seat. Tlie Chiefs were then 
seated in order of agencies on the right side of the room, the 
Political Officers, representing each agency, being seated on the 
right of their respective Chiefs and the Sardars behind their 
own Chiefs. On the left, of His Royal Highness sat the Hon’ble 
Mr. Edgerley, Chief Secretary to Government, Captain 
Coghill, Lieutenant Burke and the members of His Royal 
Highness’s suite, After His Boyal Highness had taken his 
seat the Hon’ble Mr. Edgerley asked His Royal Highness’s 
•permission to make presentations, and this being granted pre¬ 
sented the Chiefe in turn. His Highness the Nawab of 
, Janjira presented a nazar of 75 gold mohurs, the second batch of 
Chiefs presented 51 gold mohurs each and the rest 31 gold 
mohurs each. After each Chief had presented his nazar, attar 
and pan were given to him, to His Highness the Nawab and the 
second class Chiefs by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
and to the remainder by the Hon’ble Mr. Edgerley. After 
the presentation of the Chiefe attar and pan were given to their 
attendants by Captain Coghill and Lieutenant Burke. His 
Boyal Highness then left the reception room with the same 
ceremonies as on entering it. The ceremonies at the departure 
of the Chiefe were similar to those ol>s6rved at their arrival, 
and their order of departure corresponded with that of their 
arrival. 

During yesterday morning His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales graciously received the Rajkumars of the Chiefs’ 
College at Rajkot who came to Bombay to take part in the 
welcome to His Royal Highness and the Princess. Twenty- 
one Kumars have been in camp at Chowpati and these all drove 
up to Government House where they assembled in one of the 
verandahs in charge of Mr. Mayne, Principal of the College. 
The Kumars were in their white college dress, and wore hand- 
^me lungis of gold and silk of various colours. They formed 
into line to receive His Royal Highness, and the Prince of Wales 
was accompanied by the Hon’ble Mr. S. W, Edgerley, Chief 
Secretary to the Political Department of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Mayne was presented to the Prince who asked 
several questions concerning the College and the welfare of 
the students and His Royal Highness then addressed the 
Kumars expressing his pleasure to see them and that they 
had been able to form part of his escort on his anival. His 
Royal Highness also remarked upon their smart appearance | 


on horseback on that occasion. The'.'^Fipee then walked 
dowii the line of Kumars each of whom wa^pi’esented by name 
by Mr, Ma 3 mo. With the Kumars as an*'“ old boy ” of their 
College, was K. S. Ranjitsinhji, who attended at - the ^ipecial 
desire of His Royal Highness, and he also was presented- by 
Mr. Mayne, the fvince spending some mintites in opfiver^tion 
with him. 

Times of From an early hour in the afternoon all the 

streets in the fort were filled with dense crowds, and every hour 
their numbers were increased by people who came in great com¬ 
panies from the suburbs of the city, from outlying villages, and 
even from places so distant as Poona and Satara. Down the 
great arteries of the Port flowed the multicoloured living stream, 
and where, as at the comer of Church Gate Street, and round 
the Floral Fountain, these great arteries crossed or merged 
into one, the densely packed crowd, agitated by a thousand' 
currents, became a maelstrom. The day had been dull, and 
a slight haze hung over the city and the harbour, obscuring 
the distant hills and islands, and blurring the outlines of the. 
anchored ships. The haze was thickened by the dust raised 
by a million tramping feet. As the sun sank red beneath 
the western sea, a myriad lamps sprang into life, and the haze 
was turned to delicate gold through which glowed rich red light 
of rubies, the green of emerald, the dazzling white of diamonds and 
the limpid purple of rich amethysts. The town became a town 
of fairy land, and the sea was peopled by elfin ships. Each 
house, each ship, seemed a rare product of the most perfect 
jeweller’s art, and between the houses, down the road that 
led to the water’s edge, flowed in ever-increasing numbers. 
The crowd seen from an elevation showed like a moving bed 
of flowers, and one might have walked upon the heads of the 
people without putting foot to earth. . 

The scene at the Floral Fountain, down Hornby, Esplanade, 
and Apollo Roads, and along the sea from the Yacht Club 
gates to the old battery beyond the Taj Mahal Hotel was parti¬ 
cularly brilliant and pictmesque. The Floral Foimtain flooded 
with light, and outlined in twinkling coloured globes of fire, 
stood out in the midst of the seething crowd. Above it 
® towered in maases of white and coloured flame the great pile of 
the Oriental Life Assurance Buildings, whilst to the west 
showed the Post and Telegraph Offices, each architectural de¬ 
tail, each arch and cupola and twisted flnial, picked out with 
coloured light. The crowded and towering houses on the 
left hand side of Homby Row were eqnajly effectively decorated 
and outlined with light, whilst away down to the Harbour 
banks of twinkling flame marked the edges of the human river 
flowing seaward to watch the glowing ships. 

So universal and complete was the illumination, and so 
well conceived, executed and efieotive, that it is a task of 
no great ease to particularise. The Oriental Life Office bore 
on its graceful front in hold and beautiful characters, white 
and blue and deep red ruby, the legend ‘ ’ God Bless the 
Prince of Wales,’’ and this legend was repeated over and 
over again down the street. The premises of the West 
End Watch Company had it, in giant characters, set 
between what must have been the largest, even as they were 
the most brilhant, groups of thePrinee of Wales’s Feathers in 
Bombay. The motto on these Feathers was written in gloves 
of ruby. Beyond the comparatively sombre pile of the mimic 
Church Gate, Messrs, Seymour Dove repeated the invocation 
“ God Bless the Prince of Wales, ’ and behind the phrase 
a transparency showed the first bar of the loyal hymn. 
Above this the premises occupied by the Messogeries Mari- 
times Company shone conspicuous, and across its front glowed 
the prayer, echoed to-day by all Englishmen and Frenchmen 
“ Vivent les trois couleurs!” The display of glowing light 
in the windows of Tait’s American Dimaond store failed to 






the light that painted the windowB outside and the 
front of the house. The stores of Messrs. Pany Smith; of 
Beamon; Thompson and Taylor; Combridge and others carried 
on the decorative scheme of light and colour on the one aide of 
the street, whilst on the other shone in bands and whirls grace¬ 
ful arches and soaring spires of hght, the great blocks of houses 
occupied by Treacher & Co,, by the Bombay Gymkhana, 
Messrs. Whiteaway aiid Laidlaw, the Bombay Club, the British 
India Officer’s Club and the National Bank. At the Espla¬ 
nade comer the fronts of Messrs. Currimbhoy Ibrahim, 
Sassoon David and Comaglias shone with dazzling and 
varied splendour, and over against them shot into the 
dusky sky behind the trees, the beautiful Rajabai lower, 
a soaring column of twinkling light, one of the most chaste 
and graceful sights to be seen on a night when every detaril 
of the city’s ai’chitecturo was pregnant with beauty. On the 
front of Watson’s Hotel its name shown out in letters of flame, 
a loyal motto above it, the Army and Navy Stores, and the 
Mechanics Institute were brightly and effectively picked out 
in light, and the graceful Gothic front of the buildings occupied 
by Messrs. Lund and Blockley were aglow with coloured flame. 
Away across the Crescent, crowded now with groups of pro- 
menaders and picknickerS, amongst whom moved, with long- 
drawn cries and insistent appeals to purchase, vendors of tea, 
of sweetmeats, smokes and pan supari, glowed the Star of India, 
the Imperial Crown and fouled anchor, displayed by the Gov¬ 
ernment Dockyard, whose walls and clock tower flamed with 
electric light, llie band of light was carried round the head 
of the Crescent by the premises of Messrs. Rose & Co., the 
Western India Motor Car Company and the P. and 0. Co.’s 
offices; at the end where the Esplanade Road swwps into the 
Apollo Road shone in hoops of bine fire the fountain, matching 
the brightness that made of the King’s statue at the other 
end an altar. Almost bewildering in the beauty that they 
assumed when marked out with ten thousand lamps were 
the majestic piles of the Elphinatone College, and the Sailor’s 
Home, two handsome and massive piles that lent themelves 
well to the hand of the illuminator. It is impossible to 
say which of these looked the fairer; together they formed one 
of the most beautiful pictures that it is possible to conceive. If 
the Prince found Bombay very beautiful when he landed, his 
impression of its rare charm must have been intensified by the 
sights it showed him on the night of his departure. 

Leaving the Crescent, and the glowing streets of the old 
Fort behind ^ the eye was still filled with a feast of light and 
colour down Apollo Street to the Bunder. On the right the 
softened light from strings of gay Japanese lanterns shone 
under the trees round the Y. W. C. A. building, whilst behind 
and above it flamed the fronts of the Apollo Hotel and the 
many flats that had put on a gala dress of lamps. To the 
right front the centre dome of the Taj Mahal Hotel was out- ' 
lined against the dim sky. On the left of the road the bal¬ 
conies of Watson’s Annex6, and the walls and towers of the 
Yacht Club, wore aflame. The entrances to the Club were 
arches of coloured fire, in the centres of which showed the 
Club crest. The Bimdor itself was very beautiful. The 
triumphal arch showed like a beautiful diamond otnament with 
its lines and clusters of lamps, its domes swelling globes of fir. 
The graceful roof of the kiosk at the Bunder head waa out¬ 
lined with coloured lamps. Above the Yacht Club a mast 
of white fire pierced the sky, and from the masthead the 
meteor flag of England shone. The front of the Club aflame 
with light that reflected itself fktwingly in the water at the foot 
of the wall. The Sea Pace on the other side of the Bunder 
was equally as beautiful, and the many domes, the arches and 
galleries of the Taj Mahal Hotel, and. the lighted fronts of the 
ranges of flats, were mirrored in the ifrater. 


Out upon the Harbour H.M.S- Hyacinth, which showed 
a flag of light, the Terrible, which sported between its masts 
an emerald “ T ”, the Renown, the Fox, the Proserpine, the 
Eardinge, the San Gabriel, tho Clan Graham (now of the Bom¬ 
bay Persian Line) and the S.S. Egypt were outlined with light. 
These great ships gave from the shore the impression of deli¬ 
cate diamond brooches. The crowd, packed upon the Bunder, 
and the roads leading to it, watched entranced. Then there 
was a roar of voices, and the crowd swept forward in wave after 
wave, which the police were just able to control, as great 
snakes of coloured fire soared up, hissing, from the lighted ^ps. 
Into the heavens fled these fiery snakes, by ones and twos, by 
companies of twelve and ten, making the pale moon more pale by 
contrast with their crimson glories. High in the sky they hung 
an instant, and thefi witli a succession of dull reports, burst 
and fell to tlie sea again in showers of stars, green and blue 
and gold, white and red. Then report followed report 
uninterruptedly and the sky was filled with writhing coils 
and bands of fire with stream and showers of varied lights, 
whilst the troubled sea, upon which rocked the little black 
sailed fishing boats shone with magic splendour in the reflected 
glow. For an hour those salvos of wonderful light continued 
and each report from the ships was answered by a roar from 
the heaving crowds. Then the lights ceased and sank, after 
one frantic outburst. 

Darkness fell upon the sea, and silence, or comparative ' 
silence, upon the crowd. The people began to stream home¬ 
ward from the edge of the sea, talking over again of the splendid 
sights that they had seen. Thousands, however, remained to 
watch the coming of the Prince from the Renown, and to 
cheer his progress through the streets. In the streets of the 
city the lights qommenc^ to die down here and there. Dark 
spaces began to show upon the house fronts. The illumina¬ 
tions were at an end. The Prince was departing from the city 
that had welcomed him so heartily and learnt^ to love him 
so well. 

In the midst of five roads in solitary grandeur stands , 
the Frere Fountain and from this coign of vantage, turn 
which way one may, the vision was <^zzled with cascades 
of light, floods of irridescence picking out from spire to 
basements those taU and stately edifices in the Fort which 
lend themselves so charmingly to illumination. The reflected 
rays from the buildings on both sides brought into bold 
relief the fliguro of Flora which crowns the fountain, and 
around her feet were arranged gas globes resembling a garland 
of precious stones, the surrounding railings being a circlet 
of white sapphires. To the left the P. W, D. building soin- 
tilated with much-coloured twinkling fights, outlining it in 
effectiveness which was added to by decorations rendered 
very pronounced by reason of the brilliant radiance which 
shone forth from ten thousand flames of fire. Opposite the 
huge pile which does duty for the Post Offices -vied in bright 
rivalry with long rows of box lights with alternating colours 
mapping out the somewhat prosaic lines of this block in a very 
pretty manner. 

Boasting ‘unique architectural beauties, the B., B. and C. I. 
Railway offices at Church Gate Station, made a picture not 
easily described. The big dome and the cupolas were studded 
with opalescent lamps arranged in harlequin pattern, the shades 
being exquisitely mellow. The portico was crowned with a - 
huge Prince of Wales Feathers, the general effect being suclbi 
as to command admh'ation. From here was seen the back 
of the Secretariat, High Court, University Library and the 
Clock Tower, (the latter standing out against the sky fine like 
a pillar of fire) which were very charming. 

To the right the sombre and somewhat ineffective imitation 
of a portion of the old Fort St. George waa studded in ruby 
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irghts,#,hicli mad;e a nicse change from the glare of the'white 
lamps #hich flahked-it bn -either side. Glancing down Chnreh 
Gate Street the offices^ of Sir Cowasji Jehangir Readymoney 
aiT^ted particular atl^ntion. The Hongkong apd Shanghai 
Bank and. the Rpyal^jlhsuranoe Offices made a'i>rave show 
of lights, whije op]^ffee ^t. Thomas’ CatJiedral stood in dig- 
. nified but cinimeria]^ -^ferkness. The buildings forming the 
Circle were iMuminated bnd tlje garden here was circled with 
gas feta, while the 'Ifootpaths were marked by- festoons of 
eolpmWl lights. Our somewhat oht-of-date Town Hall stood 
unadorned, but the.Bank of Bombay glistened with puttees.' 

Casting a glauce^down Hornby Road, to the left.-tlw Tele¬ 
graph Office, Chattered Bank, City Improve'mQni Trust 
Offices and Queen’s StaJifteZ-wefe well picked out and the V. 
shaped Oriental Building ■recmycd increased prominence by 
effective lighting, the' Princf bf• Wales’ Feathers and a greeting 
adorning its apex, while down the side in small lamps the words 
Oriental Life Assurance were prettily displayed. To the right 
Messrs. Macropolo & Co. were gaily illuminated and 
West End Watch Co. had a fine big Prince’s Feathers on view 
and their own. title in bold letters of light above. Passing 
down the roadtone realised that the whole city and thousands, 
of visitors were out. The sight of a bullock-drawn ramsliakle 
following a stately, cariiage and pair, or a spirited high stepping 
cob being impeded by a fteak conveyance was denied the sight¬ 
seers by a wise order of the police. Yet where did all the car¬ 
riages, the strings of which reached many miles each way 
come from ? And while these thousands of conveyances 
bore full freights, and in some cases to overflowing, the roads 
were crowded almost tb impassableness at the chief points. 
It was a curious throng, silent at times as if struck dumb with 
astonishment, whose tongues seemed to break loose only when 
the dark roads were reached at last. Europeans in large num¬ 
bers# traversed the English quarter on foot, feeling that this was 
the quickest way to see the sights. As for the rest of the pedes- 
tritins they included representatives of every nation under the 
sun and of every section, tribe and religious persuasion of the 
peoples of this land. , 

Traversing Hornby'Road on the left the Yokohama Specie 
Bank in testimony of the alliance exposed crossed flags of Japan 
and England in coloured glass lighted from behind, and next 
to this the Standard Office was bathed in white, the Alice Build¬ 
ing across the way reflecting back waves of light. Most effec¬ 
tive were the gas globes of white and blue-green opals which 
formed an arch over the entrance and continued the scheme 
above. The red drapings of Messrs. John Roberts & Co. 
formed -a striking contrast. Glancing up a big transparency 
of the Prince of Wales’ Feathers attracted attention to Messrs. 
Whiteaway Laidlaw’s. huge building, the pillars of which were 
ornamented with stars of light. Here the illuminations would 
have been on a'gyandei* s^ale had a consignment of coloiwed 
lights pot been delayed owing U) the block in the Canal. Reu- 
ter’sr,building, the premises occupied by the Bombay Cycle 
Agenc^' fehe^ Naysari buildings on the left, the Police Station 
and'Besshq,the 'Japan art dealers, who indulgedin a“Feastof 
I-anterns’'’ .for the occasion, carried on most effectively and 
without an ■ inferSmission, the illuminations. 

'■^On. the Canada huildiug the advantage of electic lighting 
was Well-(iemonstrated; the jewels of the crowns of light were 
of proper colour, emerald and ruby shining like real gems. Semi- 
oph^iue balls .of red, white ‘and blue were mpide into- festoons 
which ran jaifflross the building and the,frontage*, was pi6ked 
cm.t ..ih'incandescent lamps. This was-one of the brightest 
buiie&gs iq its seetiCn and Mr.'MoBaih,'who wafe'Honorary'i 
Bepretlurj? 'of the Decoration and 'lUtuninatious Committee, I 
might >Well be‘proud of tho Sim Life Offices contribution to j 
the radiance of the occasion. Messrs. Osier & Co.’s, mosaic i 


sign and bright shop windows were the subject of many fav¬ 
ourable comments. 'Messrs. King, King ^5 Co.’s illummations 
were answered across the way by an archery, while next door 
the Singer Cq. blazed with light and transparencies in glass 
and other materials. 

The J. J. School across the road hung out glaring lamps 
which did nothing more than show the building off, and the 
milder effect of the tall building near Singer’s showed up in 
contrast most charmingly and gave the dazzled vision a rest. 
For chaste effect we commend the illuminations of Mr. Dharamsey 
Dwarkadas. Here fine muslins threaded with gold and silver 
were made to gleam and glitter with the irridescence of a 
thousand electric lights Muth pretty shade of topaz and 
pearl, the tout ensemble being very grand. The little garden 
beyond was hardly noticed on account of the magnificent 
glare which was presented at Bori Bunder. 

Straight in front the Municipal Offices danced in a frame 
woi’k of jewels. Sapphire and ruby, lapis-lazuli and beryl 
sparkltxl, while at the very top of the belted dome four big 
pink electric lights gave a crowning effect to a magnificent 
scheme of colour and design. The lamps of the Fair to the 
left were eclipsed by the flood of light which shot from the 
quadrangle of the G. I. P. Railway Administrative offices 
where in bold design was worked out “ Greets India’s Prince, ” 
with a presentment of an eiigine and carriage studded in white 
electric light. At this junction rays of light, shot back rays 
and cross rays, a scathing mass of humanity and a chaotic 
string of caniages had to disentangle themselves, yet cooly 
the police helped to unra-vel what seemed an inextricable tan¬ 
gle. The Statue of Progress on the great dome was bathed 
in a flood of white electric lights. The side of the Municipal 
Office, as one progressed, was noticeably pretty, and the illu¬ 
minations of the Times of India's long and graceful 
building were in keeping with those of their neighbour and 
the • Terminus building opposite. I’he Anjuman-i-Islam on 
one side, the Indo-British Institution, and the Schools of Arts 
carried on the long line of illuminations on the left and the 
Sitaraih Buildings that on the right. 

* At the Markets the Police head-quarters presented a daz¬ 
zling spectacle. Every form of decoration was indiilged in- 
coloured buttees, Chinese lanterns, transparencies and it ranked 
as an illuminative effect with the best decorated buildings 
in the Fort. The Crawford Markets, too, were effectively out¬ 
lined. Passing down Abdul Rehman Street the roadway 
was bright as noonday while Shaik Memon Street outed the 
most glorious Devali it ever celebrated. Chanddtiers of gold 
and coloured designs rung acloss the street in scores, the 
ciystal drops sending forth beams of rainbow rays of light. A 
triumphal arch also ornamented the street, the butteess being 
poly-chromatic. At Pydhonie the temples were brilliant, 
and down the Runghari Moholla Chinese lanterns and oil but¬ 
tees were spread in profusion. Null Bazar was unrecognizable 
in its blaze of many coloured lights, and right on to Grant Road 
Bridge were carried out designs of illumiaation worthy of the 
occasion. 

The glare of the display was seen many miles out of Bom¬ 
bay ; and amid these coruscations of light, these flash<»‘.of 
raffiance from millions of buttees, the .shame-faced moon qp- ’^^ 
peared in the sky and was quickly “ sioklied o’er ’ ’ with 
glato that made it iookjike a ball ^ green cheese in a Keecy 
sky. yhe stars apparently'hid their heads declining to' twin- ’ 
kle'in the midst of tho brilliant radiance reflected from 6o^- 
bay’s Festival of Light,. . ' ' . 

The illuminations ktrOfant Road Sta.tion reflected tl^e' greiift- 
est efedit on'the* authocitiefl responsible, for they-liad been 
carried out \^th* taste §nd ability 'and the station pii^ented 
a most effective-appearance,* It- jv&s extreme]^ fitting that 








it sbould b(Vso, for the Royal party wore to entrain at this sta¬ 
tion for the second stage^ of what it is now abundantly clear 
will te a memorable and epoch-making tour through the great 
Dependency. The platform from which Their Royal Highnesses 
departed, had had special attention devoted to it, and the 
result was entirely creditable to the artistic tastes of the decora¬ 
tor. The interior of the station, was embellished very beauti- 
fully^ red, white and blue being the predominant colours, 
while suspended from wall to wall were streamers of flags 
carrying baskets of flowers, and floral emblems representing 
a crown. The lighting showed up the decorations particu¬ 
larly well. I’he platform, which was covered in red cloth, is 
not a long one, and so the Royal train occupied its whole 
length. The route up to Cumbala Hill was iiluminated here 
and there, some of the residents having spared neither money nor 
pains to make their houses as bright and as pretty as possible 
in honour of the historic occasion ; but on the otixer hand there 
were gaps of darkness, which threw those illuminated into 
all the greater prominence. One moment the sightseer, whe¬ 
ther riding or on foot, would be in the full glare of blazing ) 
light, for all the world like midday, and then the next moment ! 
lie would be plunged into almost inky blackness. The best 
of the illuminations at this part of the route commenced at tho 
comer of Messrs. Kemp& Co.\^ premises. The popular buttee 
W'ixs here in evidence in its thousands, the coloui’s were 
manifold and diverse, and the designs artistic and skilful, 
with the result that a charming picture was unfolded to 
the eye. Many thousands of buttees of all shades and 
colours merrily twinkled amid the foliage^ and outlined the 
buildings just like a vast myriad of stars. The sight was one 
never to be forgottfdn. Passing on to the Hanging Gardens, 
the foliage and light were here delicately interwoven in such 
a manner as to aroase the admiration of the huge crowds which 
slowly wended their way by. From here to II Pillazo the 
art of the illuminations reached its climax. It would be diffi¬ 
cult to imagine anything prettier or more effective than the 
way in which the Httle buttee with the aid of tree md branch 
transformed this portion of the City into a veritable Arctidia. 

A dreamer suddenly awakening would have thought himself ^ 
to be in Fairyland, or perchance living for the moment in one 
of the delightfully impossible, though picturesque, scenes from 
the Arabian Nights. In any event the whole road looked 
as if it had been touched with the magician’s wand, and weird 
and fairylike was the outcome. At II Pillazo, two triumphal 
arches stood out in strong contrast to the glare of light. Pass- 
ing the residence of the Chief of Bansda, which was brilliaixtly 
illuminated, there was not very much afterwards to be seen 
till the illuminations of Government Honse came in sight, 
and here there was a scene of groat splendour. The residences 
of the Takhore Sahab of Wadhwan and other (Chiefs all helped 
to acid to tho brightness of the picture. Chowpati Road was 
gay mth lights of varied hue^ and tints, and especially pretty 
was the house of the Nawab Nasrullah Khan where buttees 
iiad been skilfully employed to produce many novel and 
piking designs. Proceeding over the level orossing at 
Chowpati the free Orphanage estabUshed by Adamji Peerbhoy 
render^ the road as bright as day. Down Girgaum Road into 
Kalbadevi Road one saw many effective illuminations. 

T%m€S of Ittdia —The Royal party will travel on the broad, 
gauge railways in a train de luxe built specially for the occasion. 

1 his consists of nine bogey carriages, seven of which measure 
rl f^t each over the buffers and are by far the longest 
vehicles ever run over any Indian railroad. The other two 
are brake-vans 64 feet long. All are painted white, bearing 
the KoyaJ Coat of Arms and have the same appearance 
outwardly, but they must be inspected within to reaUze 
the comfort in, which the Prince and Princess of Wales 


and the whole entourage will travel. The length of this 
train over all is six hundred and eighty-nine feet. 

Commencing from the engine end we find, in their order 
the following, vehicles. The first is a brake allotted to the 
use of railway officials and others responsible for tho w'orking 
of the train. Next follows the carriage for the staff, 
which will be occupied, by the following officers :—the 
Maharajah Sir Pertab Singh, .Lt.-Col. Charles, Majors Wateon, 
Grimston, and Campbell, the Hon’ble Derek Keppel, and 
Capts. Wigram and JjOi-d Crichton. This is upholstered in 
green and luxuriously furnished specially to suit tlie climate, 
the colour selected being green. 

Passing through the next apartment which is similarly 
arranged and fitted for other members of the staff, we come 
to the cattiage reserved for the use of the Earl and Countess 
of. Shaftsbury, Mt. Dugdale and Lady • Eva Dugdale and 
their European attendants. This vehicle is replete with 
conveniences calculated to ensure a comfortable journey for 
Lords and fjidies-in-Waiting, the floor and furniture coverings 
being a beautiful match. 

Immediately adjoining this vehicle is the saloon of Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. This is indeed a 
charming carriage consisting of a boudoir as i^ell as .sleeping 
apartment. It is finished in Spanish mahogany with 
birdseye maple panels and furnished in exquisite pea-green 
water- waved and brocaded covered furniture. Pretty almirahs 
and a charming writing table are also provided. In the 
sleeping apartment the wooden bed-steads are of mahogany 
and maple with the Royal arms emblazoned at head and 
foot in lighter coloured wood. A splendid bath-room 
twelve feet long and eight feet wide with a dado and flooring 
of inijaustie tiles and marble tables are provided. Revolving 
fans keep the carriage cool and electric lights are also added. 
Altogether what human thought could invent to give the 
Princess the acme of comfort on her Indian railway journeys 
has been carried out. ; 

Connected with this vehicle by a gangway is that 
occupied by the Prince of Wales. This is furnished and 
upholstered very similarly to that of the Princess, the same 
scheme of green cushions and green Indian carpets being 
observed, but added to the furniture in this apartment is a fine 
roll top desk and other conveniences for the conduct of business 
in the train. Adjoining is the carnage to carry Sir Walter 
Lawrence, Chief of Staff, Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Bigge, Major- 
General Stewart Beateon, Commander Sir Geo. Gust and 
Commander B. Godfrey Faussett. The gangway from 
here lead.s to a spacious dining saloon to seat twenty-four 
pei’sons. It is fifty feet in length unsupported by any 
pillars. The wood work here, as indeed it is throughout the 
principal carriages, is of Spanish mahogany and birdseye 
maple, the chairs being covert in green leather and embossed 
witli the Royal Coat of Arms. Round the saloon are 
medallions reprcaentmg in fine art work of gilded silver 
and enamel the coats of arms of successive Viceroys since 
the days of Lord Canning in 1868 to the time of l^ord 
C*arzon whose coat of arms adorn the door. The Prince 
of Wales’ coat of arms and feathers also ornament the 
carriage and the latter sign is emblazoned on the doors of 
cast iron which are attached to the Royal carriage and 
led up to by folding stops. Beyond tho dining saloon are 
the pantry, apartments for Mr. Wutzler, the caterer, and 
his chief, and a fine kitchen with a big range and grill. Yet 
further down is the dining room for attendants and others 
and then the last brake-van. ■ 

A remarkable feature in connection with the construction 
of this rolling palace is the fact that the whole train was 
manufactured by native workmen from Indian materiaLs. 
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That ia to say, that the entire bodies, underframes, bogey 
trucks on the latest English principles, wheels which are 
encased and lubricated under the Armstrong system, axles, 
bearings, springs; in fact everything except the electric fans 
were manufactured in the E. I. Railway workshops 
at Lillooah, three miles north of Calcutta, to designs by Mr. Hi 
Kelway-Bamber, Carriage and Wagon Superintendent, E. 
I. Railway, under his direct supervision and he will travel 
(HI the train throughout the tour. In desigm'ng it, full 
advantage has been taken of the length, height and width of 
the overbridges of each railway it will run over. The 
arrangement of the springs has been so carefully considered 
that it will be possible to dine with the train running at a 
speed of seventy miles an hour without spilling a drop 
of liquid. The overhead tanks hold two thousand gallons of 
water and some idea of the length of the train may be gained 
by the statement that there are 760 windows. Each carriage 
has an electric fan and electric light, power being produced 
by dynamos in front of the carriage, which are caused to 
revolve by the movement of the train; what is in excess of 
the demand goes to storage batteries for use when the train 
is at a standstill or moving very slowly. Mr. H. Kelway- 
Bamber, w'ho has been assisted by his Deputy Mr. C. G. 

H. Danby, is to be congratulated on having turned out a train 
"worthy of the proud occasion for which it has been built, the 
cost being about £26,000. 

The locomotives which will draw this important line of 
vehicles and their distinguished burdens aro No. 246 and 
242 of the B. B. and C. I. Railway. Those two puffing 

monsters are the latest type of engines by Beyer and Peacock 
of four coupled bogey type with inside cylinders of 18J 
inches and a 26 stroke and were landed in India only three 
months ago. The drivers who will have the honour of shifting 
the levers of these coupled engines wiU be Messrs. Conyers 
and O’Brien who will be relieved on the Northern Section 
by Messrs. Little and Fratel. Mr. Johnson, Locomotive 

Superintendent, B. B. and G. L Railway, has had the engines 
thoroughly overhauled for the occasion. 

We are requested by his Excellency the Naval Commander- 
in-Chief to state that His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales has commanded that the public shall be permitted 
to visit jEI.M.S. Henoum and H.M.S. Terrible^ now lying 

in Bombay Harbour. It is therefore notified that the 

public may visit these ships on the following days:—H.M.S. 
Jienown, on Thursday the 16th and 23rd. and Sunday, the 

I, 9th and 26th instant; H.M.S. Terrible, on Wednesday, the 
16fch (to-day) and 22nd, and Friday, the 17th and 24th 
instant. Visitors to the ships may go on board on the dates 
named between 3-30 p.m. and 0 p.m. 

Photographers who wish to exhibit pictures connected 
with the Royal Visitfor the inspection of Their Royal 
Highnesses should send proofs to Major-General Stewart 
Beatson, Military Secretary, addressed to the Prince of 
. Wales’ Camp, India. Copies should be unmounted and 
numbered accor^g to a serial descriptive Hst, the name of the 
firm also being stamped on the back. 

Special prayers on behalf of Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were offered up by the Jews 
yesterday evening at the “ Shaar Harahamim ” Synagogue in 
Samuel Street. 

The hall of the Kitte Bhandari Community, in the vicinity 
of the Northbrook Gardens, was tastefully decorated and 
illuminated. In the front part of the street a valedictory 
scroll was hung, fringed with silver coated cocoanuts both 
■emblematic of good omen and the present profession of the 
.community. 

The I^oja merchant Mi'. Salemahomed Dharamsy has 


built a new building (Opposite to Sir J, J. Hospital in the 
European style for the scholars and nurses of . the hospital 
and has named it in memorial of the Royal Visit “Prince’s 
Building.” This building and the other chawls of the same 
owner on Pare! Road were richly decorated with flags and 
illuminated with gaslight. The arch of “Welcome” on the 
junction of he Parel and Babulla Tank Roads attracted much 
attention of the people. 
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Bengalee. —^We desire to warn the Governments of Bengal 
and Assam against the consequences of their repressive policy. 
The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to the capital city 
is bound to be a failure if this policy is persevered in. In the 
new Province the police is sought to be armed with powers 
beyond the law to check and suppress the Swadeshi movement.. 
Young men are to be persecuted and harassed for singing Ban- 
de Maiaram ; their teachers are to be punished and their 
schools are to be penalized for their patriotic conduct. The gulf 
lietween the people and the Government is becoming wider and 
wider every ^y. The partition has drawn the two provinces 
closer together in the bonds of a firm and indissoluble unity. The 
agonies of the new Province under the iron rule of Mr. Fuller 
have evoked a deep and sympathetic response in the old Pro¬ 
vince. We here axe watching the reign of terror in East Bengal 
with anxiety, but with the fern resolution to help our brothers 
in the new IVovince. We will not permit them to suffer alone. 
Their sorrows are ours. . We aie resolved to stand by them 
ill their misfortunes, helping them if we can, suffering with them 
if we cannot. If this state of things continues, is it possible 
for the people of Bengal to accord a cordial reception to their 
Royal visitors ? On the contrary, they will feel it their duty 
as patriotic and loyal citizens to make known to Their Royal 
Highnesses the sense of their extreme dissatisfaction with the 
present .Administration both in the old and in the new Province. 
No people can rejoice when they are being persecuted, or 
indulge in manifestations of joy when they are in mourning. 
Loyalty is a sacred feeling; and it should not be debased with 
the alloy of hypocrisy. If the people of Bengal are not able 
to accord to the Royal visitors the reception wliich is their 
due, the responsibility of it all wHl devolve upon the heads 
of the bungling officials who, substituting repression for con¬ 
ciliation, have alienated the sympathies of a proverbially peace¬ 
ful and loyal population. It is bad rulers who create wide¬ 
spread discontent, and then they seek to repress it by a policy 
of force. But - history proclaims the truth that whenever 
such a policy has been tried, it has ended hi the m-mvigora- 
tion of the popular movements which it sought to suppress. 
'The sufferings of martyrs are the cement of the chiuoh. The 
sufferings of patriots are the life-blood of all public causes. 
Will Mr. Fuller note the fact ? East Bengal is not exactly 
the Central Provinces and the despotic traditions which ho 
has imbibed as an administrator in a non-regulation Province 
will lead him to serious blunders in dealing with the keen¬ 
witted and highly patriotic community of East Bengal. 

JOailjf Chronicle.—The Prince and Princess of Wales left 
Bombay last night, and arrived at Indore to-day. They 
teaveUf^ in the Royal train, which has been specially prepared 
for their fom months’ tour in this country. The Royal saloon 
is 68 feet long over buffers, and is divided into two spacious 
verandahs, one at each end, one rebeption-room, one sleeping 
and dressing-room, also an attendant’s compartment, which 
is provided with its own bath-room. It is fitted with electric 
fans, electric foot-warmers, and electric stoves. 

The necessity for these warming appliances was experi¬ 
enced last night in crossing the Ghats, the great moimtain wall 
which fences India on the west and cuts the Island of Bombay 





•off from the plateau of Central India. At the suinnut of the 
Chats it is bitterly cold at night, and the Koyal party h^ 
their first experience of the chilliness which can be found in 
this tropieal country at certain times and places. All 4^y 
to-day our journey lay across the great rolling yellow-brojro 
plains of the plateau. ' 

Time was when the names of Sindhia and Holkar was 
synonymous with all that was most inimical to the British 
■power in India; and one Holkar alone made a s'tout stand 
against us, until he was overcome by Lord Lake on the banks 
of the Beas. But now these great Mahratta feudatories are 
amongst our staunchest allies. The present Holkar is only 
a boy of sixteen His father, Siwaji Rao Holkar \Va8 one 
of the most splendid figures at the Delhi Durbar, but shor-tly 
afterwards was obliged to abdicate in favour of his soil owng 
to a mental affliction. 

Indore’s reception of the Royal party was typically Indian. 
The great gathering of Central Indian Chiefs at the station 
•yielded a vivid impression of coloiir with a blaze- of emerald, 
scarlet, orange and gold. The mass of the people are Rajputs, 
while the ruling race are Mahrattas; and fiercely curled Raj¬ 
puts were seen side by side with the flat Mahratta t\irban. 
The Rajas of Jaora and Rutlanr, in the splenclid white and 
sky-blue uniform of the Imperial Cadet Corps, struck the 
modern note in the assembly. A fascinating figure* w'as the 
Begum of Bhopal, the only female Muhamma<kn, ruler in India, 
and the successor of two other nilers of the same sex. The 
Begum was clothed in strictest pTxrdah costume, and wore a 
burka, a shapeless sack-like garment covering her from head 
to foot, with a mask for the face and holes for the eyes. 

The Prince of Wales wore his Adniir^s uniform, while the 
Princess appeared in a figured gown. -The Begum was pre¬ 
sented first, and shook hands with the Prince and Princess. 
The procession from the sstation was truly barbaric. The 
Royal party had an escort of fj||ie Soldierly troopers of the 
■Central India Horse, and were followed by a crowd of Cluefs and 
their heterogeneous followers. Their carriages blazed with 
silver, while their liveries of orange, mustard and scarlet made 
the eyes ache. 

The attitude of the people was one of reverential respect 
tinged with curiosity. The streets were Crowded with thou¬ 
sands coming from the- outlying districts. At present Indore 
is one vast camp. All the Central Indian Chiefs and their fol¬ 
lowers have foregathered here for the Darbar; while the 
British cantonment at Mhow has also imnished a large mili¬ 
tary contingent. The principal ceremonies to be enacted 
here-are the Darbar of Chiefs to-mon'ow, and the opening of 
King Edward Hall on Friday. 

Daily Express .—The Prince and Princess of Wales are 
now making acquaintance with the feudatory nobles of Central 
India, and are finding the contrast between them and the 
Chiefs of Bombay as great as that between the dry heat of the 
plains and the moist, swelter of the western coast. The 
Royal visitors arrived here at five this afternoon by tjpe 
luxurious special train which is to be their travelling home 
for the next three xnonths. On the platform, waiting to 
receive them, was a dazzling array of Nobles and Chiefs, 

Leading the line -was the young Maharajah Holkar, whose 
ancestors were among the fiercest foes of Great Britain in years 
gone by. A tail, slight lad, weai-ing a rich robe of flowered 
brocade, a red turban, magnificant collars pf diamonds and 
rubies, and a sword with a richly jeweHed hilt, he had an air 
of hereditary dignity in spite of his obvious exoitement. 

Sitting by his side was the Begum of Bhopal, the foremost 
Muhamadan lady of Central India, a ruler in her own right and 
an able and enlightened princess. She is strictly “ pm-dah. ” 
Her face was heavily veiled, and she sat very still and quiet. 


The train puffed in, distant guns noared a salute,' and the 
Prince and Princess alighted. The Prince wore the full dress 
uniform of ah Admiral. He advanced with a pleasant smiJe 
to greet the Chiefs, beginning with the young Maharajah, The 
Begum offered a gloved hand from under the voluminous wrap¬ 
pings of her garments, but she d.id not raise her veil. The 
Princess remained chatting with her while the Prince finislied 
his ceremonial greetings. 

It waa true India at last, and some strange incongruities, 
met the Prince’s eye. The dazzling sunsliine lit up tlie dia¬ 
monds in aigrettes and sword hilts, and also showed that some 
of the escorts were armed -with matchlocks of pre-historie 
design. Oile Chief attired in velvet so green that it almost 
shrieked, had earrings and necklaces made of enormous pearls. 
Another combined a solid tinsel croAvn with a robe of mustard 
yellow, purple pantaloons, and patent leather pumps. 

The Prince and Princess drove to the Residency through 
streets alive with curious natives. They were escorted by 
the Begum’s Lancers and the Maharaja’s Dragoons, and 
Grenadier pipers led the way. 

Daily Mail .—Bombay with its myriad lights and tlirob- 
bing life had already faded in the background wljen the Prince 
and Princess of W^es opened their eyes this morning. They 
looked upon a poor and desolate region with thin grass and 
sparse timber, over which were scattered mean villages. In 
the darkness they had passed, unseen, the garden of India. 

In the afternoon they entered the rich province of Indore 
with fields of miUet, cotton and wheat. 

The city of Indore is little more than a century old, of 
neither Iiistoric nor architectural interest. Yet their Royal 
Highnesses must have felt that here at last was India. 

Grouped on the railway platform were the Princes and Chiefs 
of Central India. Nothing but a paint box could do justice 
to their magnificence. Hieir raiment ran through the colours 
of the rainbow. Priceless jewels himg like garlands about them. 

At their head sat the young ruler of Holkar, descendant 
of the shepherd who raised himself to the throne — a refined 
and gentle youth of fine promise, redeeming the faults of his 
deposed fati^ier. 

At his side waa a closely veiled figure over whose face fell 
a burka and about whose- brow w^ set a circlet of gold. This 
was the Begum of Bhopal, the third woman to succeed to the 
rank. She rules her people wisely and takes great interest 
in the progress of the women. 

Followed a line of Princes, among whom conspicuous 
in the smart uniform of the Imperial cadets, were the Raja 
of Rutlam and the Nawab of Jaora. The Raja of Rajgarh 
wore a coat of gold, over which was a string of enormous pearls, 
while one of his neighbours bore a massive crown. 

Princes and Chiefs sat in order of precedence awaiting the 
arrival of Their Royal Highnesses train. As it steamed in there 
drew to the front a guatd-of-honour of the Bombay Grena¬ 
diers, and the bagpipes .skirled the National Anthem. 

The Prince and Princess alighted, and were received by the 
Maharajah of Holkar. Then each Chief w-as presented, and 
in turn shook hands. The ceremony ended with the inspection 
of the guard. Tlie Princess talked mth the Begum and 
the procession was formed. 

The departure of the Chiefs displayed their magnificence. 
Each chariot waa a picture, and a law to itself. The escorts 
varied as did the robes of their masters. The Maharaja 
of Holkar drove in a gilded coach with a bodyguard of lancers. 
The Begum was escorted with ceremony to a closed carriage 
and disappeared behind the screened window. 

The streets of the prosperous little city were crowded, 
and its welcome w'as reflected in the conspicuous motto ; “Tell 
Father We are Happy.” 







DaUy Telegraph.—'The last two nights spent by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in Bombay were oppressively hot, be¬ 
yond any previous experience at this time of year, and 
it was with sojtne relief that this morning the Royal visitors 
found themselves travelling through the uplands of Western 
and Central India. The early hours were delightfully cool, 
and even at midday the extreme dryness of the atmosphere 
made the heat pleasant after the sultry and damp airs on the 
sea coast. The journey to Indore was made comfortably 
in a train which probably has no rival in the world for extreme 
luxury and completeness of furniture. The last touch of 
artistic treatement is, perhaps, some few valuable pieces of 
china on the walls of the exquisitely fitted-up saloon of the 
Prince’s car. 

Indore was reached in good time, and the Royal procession 
drove through a mile-long avenue of brilliantly-clothed natives 
and loyal greetings kept on either side by soldiers from the 
York and Lancaster Regiment, native cavalry, and Imperial 
Service troops. The only incident which marked the course 
was the pretty native custom of throwing garlands and single 
flowei-s into Their Royal Highnesses’ carriage as it passed by. 

The chief interest to many people of the present visit is the 
opportunity given to the PVince and Princess to make the 
acquaintance of the unique Begum Princess in India. The 
Begum of Bhopal represents not only the best traditions of 
administration of the Native States under English nile, hut 
a long established dynasty who have always manifested the 
most kindly feelings to ourselves of any Central Indian Chiefs, 
even in such hazardous days as those of the Mutiny Of course, 
the Begum is strictly “purdah, ” or secluded, from the eyes 
of men, and therefore although, with Holkar, the Ruling Chief 
of Indore, she was at the station to greet Their Royal Highness^, 
her face was entirely concealed behind a burka, or silk veil. 
The conferment upon Her Highness of the insignia of the Order 
of the Trtdian Empire will be one of the chief events of the 
present visit of the Prince of Wales 

The following are extracts from a letter of the Prince of 
Wales to Lord Lamington, Governor of Bombay .-— 

The Princess and I are desirous of making known through 
you to the inhabitants of Bombay how deeply impressed we 
have l)een by the expressions of enthusiastic good %vill extended 
to us by all classes, rat^es, and creeds of the population, and 
to assure them that we shall carry with us the happiest rein- 
iniseenoes. We wi.sh again to thank the mtmicipal author¬ 
ities and all concerned for the trouble and care they bestowed 
upon the arrangements for our reception, upon the beautiful 
decoration and illumination of the streets, and, indeed, upon 
everything which could conduce to our pleaeure and conveni¬ 
ence. I know what an amount of thought and labour such 
airangements entail. 

We have been especially struck by the affectionate 
demeanour of the vast crowds which greeted us as we paased 
through the streets and bazaars. This sympathetic attitude 
in Bombay ha.w made us feel that we are at home amongst our 

own ijeople. . , , . 

I also wish to express my grateful recognition for the heavy 
work which I know has fallen on the various Government 
departments in connection with our visit. I heartily wngratu- 
late the police authorities on the admirable manner in which 
their duties were performed. The fact that no serious acci¬ 
dents occurred is in itself testimony to the excellence of their 
arrangements. 

Englishman .—It was with a sense of relief that Bombay 
was left behind last night, and the second stage commenced 
on the long journey of Their Royal Highnesses through India, for 
whilst the crowds in Bombay made the state progresses a con¬ 
stant feast of colour, the enthusiasm evidenced on every hand 


; proved the roal joy of tlie people in the pnisenoC of the Heir- 
Apparent and his gracious Consort in their midst, and the 
' sympathy and consideration of the Prince and Princess deep- 
j ened the loyalty of the citizens into a feeling of passionate 
; devotion to the Throne and the Royal House. The weather 
j made these last days somewhat of a trial. Why is it that 
I the Bombay cUmate always appears at its worst %vhefi it should 
i be at its best ? The Anglo-Indian fleeting homewards in May 
I and returning in a chastened mood in October will never 
{ believe the island is anything but abominably steamy and 
I oppressive; not even the traditional oldest inhabitant can 
I remember a worse five days in the middle of November than those 
i of Their Royal Highnesses’ memorable visit. The moment 
' the Island was passed we entered the region of cool nights 
i and fresh mornings, whilst the noontide was hot, it was dry ; 
i existence had become tolerable once more. Unfortunately, 
j as Gujarat was traversed in the dark and the route lay by the 
j Baioda-Ghodia chord, no glimpse was afforded of the lush 
! field of Gujarat; the first vision Their Royal Highnesses had of 
j actual India was of the Panch Mahals, that poorest of the Bom¬ 
bay di.strict.s, where nothing is to be seen but the poorest of 
I villages and the meanest of habitations. Thence onward the 
; line runs tlurough scenery most characteristic of the Central 
I Indian plain, long imdulatmg grass lands with a scanty scrub, 

' sparsely timbered with pipal, babul and some of the finer 
forest trees. All the wayside statioas were spotlessly swept and 
garnished, and even at this early hour groups of picturesque 
' villagers were gathered in the precincts of the stopping places. 

I At Rutlam, the junotibn mth the raetire gauge railway, time 
I was afforded for an inspection of the Royal metre gauge train, 
the acme of comfort, and illustrating what can be accom- 
I plished with Indian labour under EngUsh supervision in solidity 
of workmanship and fine carving and inlaid work. Nearing 
the Chambal the character of the .scene changed. Great fields 
j of millet ready for the sickle, pf cotton showing bolls, and green 
with the promise of the rabi, replacing the barrenness of the 
i morning, a fat land shoiving every sign of agricultural wealth. 

I The little commonplace station of Indore does not lend 
f itself readily to decoration, nor was anything pretentious at- 
! tempted, but the spectacle wa.s received from the commonplace 
I by the extraordinary vividness of the costumes of the Cliiefs- 
AIl Central India was represented here. First in order of prior- 
; ity, that most interesting ruler, the Begum of Bhopal, the only 
: Mohamedan woman in the world, who niles in the strictest 
: purdah and clad in a flowing lilac burka; then the Maharajah 
of Rewah clad in a costume of bright green ; the Maharajah 
of Orchha wearing the star of the G.C.I.E., was in heavily 
gold-embroidered white silk ; by comparison the fine old Maha¬ 
rajah of Datia was robed with ostentatious simplicity in the 
plainest white. The soldierly young Prince of the houses of 
; Rutlam and Jaora in the splendid uniform of the Imperial 
I Cadet Corps typified the most important development in the 
I education of the Indian aristocracy. The Maharajah of Char- 
I khari blazed in a surtour of emerald green lavishly braided 
I with gold, and the Nawab of Basni was resplendent in a costume 
1 of orange, and gold surmounted by a species of crown. No 
I less remarkable than the dresses were the types represented 
I at this little wayside station, the Rajput with his fiercely curled 
I whiskers, the Maharatta with his more studious physiognomy, 

I the Mahomedan rulers of Bhopal ,and Basin, a miorocosin 
i of the chaos from which the spread of British power preserve^ 

I the Central Indian St&tes. full dress uniforms of the 

j officers from Mhow and Goona and the scarlet tur||ics of the; 

I guard-of-honour of the I02nd Bombay Grenadiers, lent the 
I finishing touch of colour to a variegated .scene. 

The ceremonies attendant upon the arrival of Their Royal 
Highnesses were of the simplest. As the Royal train steamed 









into the station lihe Prince was standing on the platform of 


his saloon, wearing^ the.uniform of ^ Vice-Admiral and th(f 
ribbon of the Star 6f India, Under the usual salutes he 
stepped on to the platform with ifer Royal .Highness and 
Sir Walter Lawrencev “Sir Walter presoiited Jfajof Hugh 
Daly, C.S.I., C.I.E., son pf the famotis Sir Henry Daly, whose 
name is indelibly assocmtecl with the history of the Centi-al 
India Hoise. Major D^ly in'turn presented'the young Chief, 
who has the honour hoing the first* native ruler to entertain 
the Royal visitors, the .Maharajah Holkar of Indore just six¬ 
teen years of age. Tho rulers entitled to salutes were pre¬ 
sented in turn commencing Avith this Begum of Bhopal, and 
followed by the Maharajah of Rewa, G.C.S.I., His Highness the 
Maharajah of Orchha, G.C.S.I., His Highness the Maharajah of 
Datia, K.C.S.L, His Highness the Maharajah of Dhar, His High¬ 
ness the Raja of Dewas, His Highness the Raja of Hewas, J.B., 
His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar, His Highness the Nawab 
of Jaora, His Highness the Raja of Rutlam, His Highness the 
Maharajah of Charkhim, K.C.I.E., His .Highness the Maharajah 
of Bijawar, His Highness the Hawab of .Baori,,His Highness 
the Rajah of Sitaman, His Highness the Rajah of Sailana, 
K.CrI.E., His Highness .the Rajah of Ragjafh, Has Highness 
. the Raja of Jhalna, the Rana of Ali Rajpur, and the Rao 
of lailchipur. Then followed the presentation of the leading 
British officers, the Genetal Officer Commanding, 5th Division, 
Major-General Sir O’Moora Creagh, V.'C., K.O.B. ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Robinson, A. A. G. ; Lieu tenant -Colonel H. J. Middleton, 

A. A. G.; Major Vincent, D. A. A. G.Colonel Scott? A. A, G. ,- 
Colonel Baker; Major Roberts-; Captain Wilson ; Mr Reynolds, 
Ist Assistant to Agent to Governor-General ; Mr. Warbuxton, 
2nd Assistant to Agent to Governor-General; Mr. W. C. Jardine ; 
Major Cubitt; Major Beville; Major Peacobke j* Mr. Bosan- | 
<iuet; Political Agents ; aui the Officer Commanding the Regi- i 
meiits at Mhow; Colonel Mayne, C.BX, York and Xanchsttu- I 
Regiment; Colonel Mitchell, 1.02nd Bombay Grenadiers; I 
Colonel Bayley, 122nd ; Colonel Stokes, R. H.'A.; Colonel Dun- j 
lop, C.B., Commanding R.A. ; Captain'- Melville, Staff Officer, 

The Guard-of-Honour was inspected and the chief ceremony | 
was over. Their Royal Highnesses then diove direct to the 
historic Residency, which is to be their^abode during their stay 
at Indore. | 

Ihe procession, like all else in the welcopie' of Indore, was I 
a microcosm of the varied interests which constitute what is - 
geographically and politically Central India ; the escort was 
made up of a squadron of the Central India Horse, whose re- 
putetion so deservedly stands high amongst the Indian Cavalry 
regiments; then a squadron of Holkar’s Imperial Service 
Cavalry, and another of the Bhopal Victoria Lancers, superbly 
mounted on Arabs. The Royal carriage, in which'Sir Walter 
Lawrence sat opposite the Prince and Princess, was drawm by 
four matchless bays, driven by two men of the Royal Horae 
Artillery m red and gold jackets. Then came the Chiefe in 
order of precedence, with a display of barbaric state which 
provided a kaleodoscopic feast, of colour. The Mahrajah 
Holkar a carnage was a pale lemon with footmen, in gorgeous 
orange; theBepim of Bhopal drove in a closed landeau,^corted 
by sowi^ m chocolate ; the state carriage of the Raja of Rewa 
was a bl^ of silver and blue, with an fescort garbed in yeUow • 

the Rajah of Orchha’s horses jingled with bells, like a Russian 

sleigh, whale the Raja of Uewas, senior and junior branch, were 
attended by refers wth gorgeous chowris of peacocks’ fea- 
the lesser ^efs joined the cortege the magnificence 
diminished, but not the mterest, for now we came to groups 
of those quain% garbed horsemen on half-broken country 
breds, -whioh stiU survive in the smaUer estates of the depend- 
ency. In full state Their Royal Highnesses thus drove thSigh 
the unpretentious streete of Indore, an unpretentiousnis 


.lost beneath the loyal decorations displayed on every hand. 
Scarcely a house in the sadar bazar went unadorned and the 
fiiie buildings of the Canadian Mission were resplendent. Be¬ 
hind the State trpops, many of Avhom are still armed with old 
Enfields, who lined the streets, was a dense crowd of townsmen 
and thousands who had flocked in from the countryside to 
welcome the Heir-Apparent to the Emigre and his Consort. 
An Indian crowd does not cheer except where it has become 
l^f occidentalised, as in a cosmopolitan city like Bombay, but 
the reverential salaams, tlie profound respect manifested 
revealed none the less surely the deep loyalty of those who had 
come to gaze upon the person of the Emperor’s eldest son and to 
pay him homage. Through scenes such as the.se the Roya! 
carnage drove until it passed within the gates of the Residency 
to the thunder of guns. 

Their Royal Highnesses dined quietly at the Residency 
and there viewed the illuminations from the roof of the build- 
All Indore was ablaze with light from the humblest 
dwellings m the city to the stately public offices of the Agency 
T^lie night was one of peerless splendour. The moon shohe 
clear and cold. The sky was of the purest blue, not a breath 
of wmd stirred the dry cold atmosphere. Nothing there¬ 
fore, marred the picturesque effect of the myriads of tiny 
butties and Chmese lanterns, while the whole station and 
city were beautiful and most charming. The best effect was 
secured » beautiful lake in the Eesidency gardens* The 
surface of this magnificent sheet of water is broken by numerous 
islets clothed with gorgeous clusters of feathery bamboo and 
graceful palms. In the still moonlight their delicate fpliage 
was reflected m the deep shadow of the placid bosom of the 
lake. Now among the triAes and round the lake were arranged 
thousands of httle butties and many coloured lanterns, whose 
soft light was not. only, throwm into picturesque relief by the 
dark foliage but reflected ivith extraordinary brilliancy in the 
inky blackness of shadows on the water’s fringe. Prom one 
of these islete, soft music of a half-concealed band, answered 
the more niilitant strains of the musicians in the Residency 
gaMens. It Avas a scene of indescribable grace and charm 
wd, oAvmg to the generous hospitality of the Chiefs of Bundel- 
kund,_ who were “ At Home ” in the grounds, alt were able 
to enjoy it under the most pleasant conditions. 

It was stated in some of the home papers that the Prince 
of Wales had expressed his desire that at tlio Rawalpindi 
m^ceuvres spectacular display should give way to rigidlv nraoti 
cal operations. If this was the case the military authorities have 

decided to have their oAvn way in the matter. Following a custom 

I altogetter impractical under real service conditions, a batterv of 
j ^yal Horse Artillery has been attached to every cavalry brigade 
I There is probably no more impressive sight in the world than the 
spectacle of a battery of Royal Horse ArtiUery galloping into 
action, and it is probably because they will be asked to 

St bSt “J' ” “ f "batteries have been 

atteeiied to the cavalry, instead of being placed, like the field 

batteries, amongst the divisional troops. The value of horse 
artaUcry, that is to say, artiUery which has all the men mounted 
and none on the hmbers from whioh they may be jolted off 
;^en travelling at a rapid pace, has recently been questioned 
The faster artillery moves the greater the cloud of dust and 
there is no special advantage in having guns to move as fast 
as cavalry. The field artilleiy can work at a trot, and S anv 
care the place of pms is behind infantry and not in front of them 

Colenso and Thaba Nchu proved in South Africa how ineffec^ 

tive guns are unless they are properly supported by an infantrv 
escort. It has often enough been pointed out that tS 
ffisaster to Colonel Long was the direct result of the false lessons 
taught by spectacular manreuvres, and it is, therefore the 
greater pity that the desire of the Prince to 86e as far as pokble 
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warfare as it really ia should have been overruled by those who 
wish him to ^ee how fast and effectively the horse batteries 
in India can travel over broken ground. 

Indian Daily News .—-The Royal train, carrying the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, arrived at Indore punctually 
at 5 o’clock this afternoon {15th). The change from the heat of 
Bombay to a Sooler climate experienced during the night and 
early this morning was greatly appreciated by the Royal party. 
The Royal train, which left Bombay about 11 o’clock last 
night, ran well ahead of time, and Rutlam was reached a few 
mmutes after I o’clock to-day, fifteen minutes ahead of the 
originally scheduled time. At Rutlam the Royal party trans¬ 
ferred to the metre-gauge railway and lunched there. The 
station had been very prettily decorated with banners, and 
the platfonns were carpeted with crimson cloth, a crimson 
pathway leading from the arrival platform to that on which 
the second Royal tram was drawn up on the metre-gauge 
line. This train was very tastefully decorated in cream, while 
the iron and brasswork of the saloons was of most artistic work¬ 
manship. The interior arrangemente were of a most sump¬ 
tuous character, the Princess of Wales’ carriage being especihliy 
admirable in dtssign and fittings. 

The arrangements at Rutlam station for the arrival and 
doptirture of the Royal visitors were of a purely private character, 
everybody but a few officials on duty being excluded 
from the station. The district and Rutlam State police, under 
Mr. G. Lambert, Assistant District Superintendent, guarded 
the station, and also the line for some distance. 

There was a notable gathering of Central Indian Chiefs 
on the platform at Indore, awaiting the arrival of Their Royal 
Highnesses. 

When the Royal train steamed into the brightly decorated 
station, the Pituce of Wales was seen standing on the verandah of 
his cturiage in an Admiral’s uniform. A moment later, the Princess 
ajipearedinthe frontof her carriage draped in a white gown with 
pink plumes and wearing a pink toque. On alighting from 
the train, Their Royal Highnesses were introduced to General 
Sir O’Moore Creagh aud Major Daly and introductions to the 
native rulers and officers followed, the Maharajah Holkar 
being first presented. Subsequently, while the Pfince inspected 
the Guard-of-Honour, the Princess was engaged in conver¬ 
sation with the Begum of Bhopal, who was enveloped in 
dove-coloured robes. Thereafter the Prince and Princess 
entered their carriage and drove to the residence of the Agent 
to the Governor-General, the picturesque escort raising a great 
Cloud of dust. 

While the Chiefs were entering their carriages, a riderless 
horse galloped along the road of the procession, knocking down 
a native infantryman of a detachment who was just then cross¬ 
ing the road, but fortunately the man was able to rise imme¬ 
diately. ' 

To-night the Prince and Princess of Wales dine quietly 
at the Residency. The Station and Bazar are illuminated, 
and a display of fireworks began after dinner. The programme 
arranged for the two days of stay in Indore includes formal 
visits to the camps of the Chiefs early to-morrow morning, 
a Durbar in the forenoon, a garden party at the Residency, 
to be followed by the State Banquet and Reception, at which 
the Prince will deliver the insignia of G.C.I.E. to the Begum 
of Bhopal, and of K.C.I.E. to the Rajah of Sailana, The 
chief function on Friday will be the opening of the Edward Hall 
by the Prince, the Royal party leaving Indore at 6-33 the same 
evening. 

Indian Witness.—The Prince and Princess of Wales are 
now on Indian soil. The Prince is the Heir to the British 
Crown. He is the oldest son of the King of England and Em¬ 
peror of India. As his father, then Prince of Wales, visited 


India some years ago, so he comes now. He is the personal' 
representative of the reigning Sovereign, the highest and most 
important representative in the whole Empire. As the future 
Sovereign he comes to see the people and the land which con¬ 
stitute so important a part of the vast domain united under- 
the British Flag. He comes to that part of the Empire which 
has least responsihility for self-government, and in which the 
Crown ought to take greatest interest. In a good sense he 
comes as the representative of the Government of the British 
Empire, to express good-wiU for, sympathy with and interest 
in the people and the land of India. 

He is welcome. Every lover of India who. appreciates 
the peace and order, the security of life and property now- 
prevailing in India because of British rule will bid him welcome. 
Every one who appreciates how the advent of the British Flag 
has, the world round, in the main, made for a larger liberty,, 
a bettor manhood and a nobler womanhood, will give him 
welcome. Ho is welcome for personal reasons. He is himself a 
princely prince and a princely man; his father has made for l^im- 
self a large place in the regard and homage to a sovereign who 
serves the best interest of hia people and mankind; and a halo 
of blessed and sacred memory shines upon him from the life 
and character of the great Queen, his grandmother. He is wel¬ 
come. He is not coming for partizan reasons. Partizanship 
should not mar his visit. He is not coming to exact homage of 
unwilling subordinates, enforced by force of arms. Contention 
for place and questions of supremacy should not show their 
faces. He comes with good-will and sympathy, to express 
interest and regard. He should be met as he comes. let 
India welcome her future Emperor as he deserves, and show 
thkt she appreciates the spirit of his visit to her shores.— 
Welcome to the lYince. 

jPioneen—The following Brigade Order is published by 
Brigadier-General Greenfield:— 

“’Die Brigadier-General Commanding has mirch pleasure 
in announcing to the troops under his command that His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales was pleased to express his satis¬ 
faction at the appearance and bearing of the troops on duty 
on the occasion of Their Royal Highnesses landing in Bombay 
and progress through the city.” 

The following telegram has been sent by the Mysore Family 
Association to Sir Walter Lawrence:— 

“Themembers of the Mysore family, descendants of Hyder 
All and Tippoo Sultan, beg to offer a most loyal and cordial 
welcome to Their Royal Highneteses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales.” 

The following reply has been received:— 

“I am desired by the Prince and Princess of Wales to thank 
you for your kind telegram. ” 

From Prince Mahomed Bukhtyar Shah:— 

‘ ‘Myself and the members of my family offer a cordial and 
warm welcome to Their Royal Highnesses,” 

The complete tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales in 
Burma as now fixed is as follows: Public arrival at Rangoon 
on Saturday, 14th January, at 8-30 a.m. The Prince will theii 
receive the Municipal address and will open the Victoria Memo¬ 
rial Park at 4-30 in the afternoon and attend a State banquet 
at 8-15 in the evening. On Sunday, Their Royal Highnesses 
will attend Divine Service and visit Shwe Dagon Pagoda. On 
Monday at 11 a.m. they will visit the teak yards and attend a 
garden party. At 9-16 p.m. they -will witness the illnminationa 
on the Lake and in Daihousie Park, and at 11 p.m. depart 
privately for Mandalay. The arrival at Mandalay at 4-20 p.m. 
on the 16th will be public, and the usual Municipal address of 
welcome will be presented. On Wedn^day morning the Royal 
party will visit the palace, Arakan Pagoda and Zegyo Bazaar* 
At 4 PM. there will be a garden party and boat races on tho 




moal, followed by a Burmese pwe/and at 11 o'clock the Birince 
aitd ttcincess depart privately. The 18th will be spent on the 
river, aiid On the 19th there vrill be a duck shoot at Potmghi. 
The arrival at Prome on the 20 th will 'be private, ap'd Their 
Royal Highnesses should reach Rangoon at 6-30 a.m. on Sunday,' 
the 21 st, their departure for Madras at about 8 a.m. being 
private. \ ' . 

Pioneer . — The Advocate of India fm-nishes some inteiustmg' 
details regarding the illumination of Bohibay in honour of the 
Royal visit. Some idea as, to the magnitude of the work 
undertaken by the Public Works Department may be formed, 
says the journal, from the foilqwing interesting details of the 
material and paraphernalia^ employed. In all some sixteen 
public buildings and institutions were illuminated, and in 
this coimeotion as regards the buildings the cliief features, 
such as arches, copings, string courses, ridge lines, towers,' 
hnials, etc., iv'ciu picked out with small native pattern coloured 
lanterns, for which purpose some 1,456,000 were employed, 
the oil requirtd for the same being 18^ tons. The small native 
pattern lamiis usc'd for these illuminations were allotted as 
follows: — 

Triumphal Arch at Bunder , ' . • 1,500 

Sailots’Home . . , . 8 000 

ElphinstoneCollege . . . . 11*000 

Secretariat . . ' . . jg’oQo 

University Hall . , ; . 8,000 

University Library . . ^ . 4 ’oo() 

Clock Tower , . . 5 000 

University Gardens . ... 4*000 

High Court . . ... 26*000 

P. W. D. Secretariat . ' . 1.5 ono 

' Post Office . . . ; jg’ooo 

Telegraph Office . . , . 15*000 

Indo-British Institute Gaidens . . .3*500 

Rey Art Schpol . ... s’ooo 

Police Head-quarters . , . 14,000 '• 

Paper Currency Office . . \ . 1*,500 

These lamps were lit up by 2,000 coolies at the rate' of 50,000 
per hour and inside three hours the hghting had been aocom-'> 

^thousand asbestine lights, 144 acetylene, 
and 20 Kitson lights were also used. Two thousand coolies 
were engaged in erecting the necessary scaffolding and putting 
VI*, in connection with this were used : 

46^ miles of battens, 32 miles of rope. 28 miles of bamboo 
scaffolding, 43 tons of planking for hoisting cradles, 3,555 
pulley blocks, 132 ladders and 6 |- tons of nails. 

As only one side of the buildings was illuminated, the fore¬ 
going figures speak for themselves. Before lighting up, the 
pulleys and ropes were tested, and it speaks much for the great 
cai '0 and precaution taken from the commencement of the 
work that no incident whatsoever has happened either in con- 

Tnil r ! W^^ations or oarr.ying the illuminations 

into effect. Bach block of buildings was in chaise of a auper- 
psor and an ass^tant, with a batch of cooliesf who worVa 
distinguishing badge at each block of buildings. This colos- 

under the orders of Mr. R. J. Kent, 
.M.. I-C-H., Presideimy Engineer, who was ably assisted bv 

jVIt'sstrs. ^^tirpliy fi/iid. I*', E^rookBs andf if o -n'k4%4-4. i.* ^ 

4 ^ 1 , 1 IS a matter on which 

they deseive the thanks and congi'atulations of all concerned 

their immense 

of Sly ™ ^ 

taking m presenting an address to Her iWal ffiXerS a 
matter of congi-atulation to us all. The cereLuy, In ^colt 

In ®“'^ther column, passed off very well 

In amwer to fc He, Royal Highnee, ,aM Zt o^ 


I of-the objects of the tour is ’'‘to see as much as possible of my 
Indian sistersi” A grtoous desire, indeed, well becoming her 
pre^rit and future position. ^‘The more I ^ of the reality 
of your -^es, the mhre I shall admire and esteem the high 
qualities for .which, the'Indian woman is renowned, ” said Her 
jRdyaL Highness. We sincerely trust that notwithstanding 
Ihe laborious ceremonief the Royal Guests have to go through, 
it will beTomid p^ible §> 1 * the IVincess of Wales to see and 
come in feontact with maiiy Indian women. We are thankful 
for the' high charaeter expressed for the women of India, and 
tmst that her words will, not be lost on those many who keep 
aloof from manifesting any interest in their condition. 


• ■ • I7th Kovbsibbb 1906. 

Ciidl and -MUitary Ga 2 c/fe.-:The following has Iieen issued 
at' Bombay ;-r 

‘‘Hia Excellency the Governor of Bombay desires to make 
putyic'the following extracts from a private letter addressed 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales;— 

^e Princess o'f ^Wales and I are desirous of making known 
through you to Hie inhabitants of the city how deeply impressed 
we ha^e been by the expressions of enthusiastic goodwill 
whidi have been extended to us from all'cla^a, races and 
creeds of the population, and to assure them that we shall 
cairy away with us the happiest reminiscences. We wish again 
to th^k the municipal authorities and all concerned for the 
trouble and cafe which have been bestowed upon the arrange- 
ments for Our reception, upon the beautiful decoration and 
Illumination of the streets, and indeed upon everything that 
could oondure to our' pleasure and convenience. I know the 
amount <A thought and labour such arragements entail. Wo 
have- heeyi especially struck by tlie affectionate demeanour of 
the vast crowds which greeted us as we passed through the 
streets and, bazaars. This sympathetic attitude of Bombay 
has made us feel that we are at home amongst one’s own peopk 
, i also uush. to express my grateful recognition of the heavy 
work which .1 know has fallen upon the various Government 
Departments m connection with my visit. I heartily congra- 
tulate the police authorities upon the admirable manner in 
which their duties have been performed. The fact that no 
senous accidents have occurred is in itself a testimony to the 
excellence of their arrangements/’ ^ 

Lord Lamington feels confident that the citizens of Bomhav 
and all concerned wiU share his gratification at this appreoia^ 
rion of their efforts to give a loyal and hearty welcome to^Their 
Royal Highnesses, and truste that the ocfcasion may live lonir 
m the memories of all as one that has helped to bind together 
all sectaoiis of the community by ties of affection for feit 
Royal Highnesses a,nd of universal rejoicing at the opportunity 
of grating the Heir-Apparent of the British Throne and the 
^ f' Wales who has visited the shores of India 

Daily Orap}m.-India has the reputation of possessing on 
her railwa:^ what is, on the whole, the finest caching fteS: 
m the world. Several causes contribute to the fact, the nrin. 
cipal being the great distances travetaed, and the length of 
to get from one place to another, and the high 
standaM of comfort demanded by Europeans in India More 
over, the railways in India are enabled to build very wide and 
commodious carriages, owing to the extra width of their gauire 
The tram which has been built by the Indian Government tor 
toe use of Iheir Royal Highneasea the Prince and Princess of 
Walesis unique m the history of railway carriages. In respect 
to Mze and luxury it has no equal in the world. It has been 
made frem the desi^s of Mr. H. Kelway-Bamber, the oarS 
supeimtendent of the East Indian Railway, and has Wn 
built from ra^’ materials in India by native laliour Tlie beat 
workmen of Bengal, Bombay, Burmah, and the Punjab toiS 











m its conatractiopt so tJiat tlxe making of this regal train was 
a matter of Imperial interest. The train is composed of nine 
enormous saloon carriages, seven of which are 72 feet long— 
aboht 12. feet longer tlian the main line saloons in use on the 
trank railways of this country—each of these carnages being 
borne on twelve wheels. Hach coaoh weighs forty-five tons. 
The whole train is 630 feet long, and weighs approximately 
.375 tons. Each carriage, whether it be !^yal day saloon, 
boudoir, sleeping saloon, or staff, dining or cooking carriage, 
is a model of perfection in its own line; each connects with 
the next by means of a gangway, and it is possible to walk 
from end to end of the train. The external sunshades—so 
ciommon on Indian railways—^have been abandoned in this 
train, materials of great heat-resisting properties having been 
substituted for the body, side panels, and the roofs—the latter 
being of the domed or “clerestory” pattern. Everything 
that could be introduced for relieving the tedium of a long 
journey in a hot county is to be found in this train. For the 
first time full-sized baths, in specially arranged bath-rooms, 
with shower baths and douches, have been added to the rapidly 
increasing list of travelling comforts.. The kitchens and re* 
frigerating chambers are very elaborate. As a safeguard 
against fire the kitchens are fitted with hydrants, and tanks 
containing three tons of water are situated on the roof of the 
cars. In addition to the Royal train, of which we to-day give 
illustrations, there have also been built two other “specials,” 
which, carrying the huge native staff which will wait on the 
Prince and Princess wherever they will go, precede the Royal 
train. 

DaUy Mail .—The speech of the Prince of Wales at the 
Durbar held this morning was an apology to the Chiefs for his 
inability to return their visit. The Chiefs had come from all 
parts of Central India, bringing their durbar tents and retinue 
in expectation that each would receive the Prince under his 
own roof. Time, however, would not permit of this elaborate 
ceremonial. The keenness of disappointment was moderated 
by the explanation that the visit to Indore is informal, and 
will not be considered a precedent nor detract from the privi¬ 
leges and customs, which, the Prince said, he cherished and 
esteemed as dearly as any Chief in India. 

The durbar was held under the conditions of fixed and 
immemorial usage. A canopy was spread on the maidan, to 
which fifty-five Chiefs came, each with retinue regulated 
according to his rank. The Maharaja of Holkar alone was 
absent, his position entitling him to a separate visit. 

The Chiefs took their places according to precedence on 
each side of a broad crimson avenue leading to a throne under 
a canopy of silver and blue, upheld by poles of silver. Behind 
the throne were emblems of royaC estate—emblems of the sun 
and moon scintiUating with gems, and a r^ol umbrella furled. 

To a seat near the throne was conducted the Princess, the 
company rising to receive her like a silent, shimmering sea 
over which hung a rainbow. 

Escorted by Central Indian Horse, the Prince alighted 
amid the* thunder of cannon, and was ushered to the throne. 
The spectacle was of dazzling magnificence. 

The first to be presented was the Begum of Bhopal, who 
with the throne has inherited loyalty to the Imperial power. 
Her head was crowned with gold, her face veiled behind a 
burka of light blue, her figure draped in blue of deeper shade- 

She made obeisance, and gave place to the M^araja of 
Rewa, second in rank. The Maharaja of Orohha camp next, 
with long flowing beard—a grey, sturdy veteran of the old 
school, respected by all, not less by his son, who was seated 
behind, and who once described his father as a “tough old 
bird, who could remain in the sun all day.” 

Upon his heels came a long line of Chie&, each offering 


tribute of gold mohurs which the Prince touched and remitted 
in accordance with custom. Presentations ensued, and the 
Prince delivered a speech, which, duly translated, gave manifest 
satisfaction. Then came the ceremonial hospitality of offering 
attar and pan, die Chiefs receiving them from the hands of 
the Prince while retainers were served by political officers 
Then Their Royal Highnesses departed, and the company 
separated into a hundred brilliant glittering fragments. 

This is the only durbar we shall witness on the tour, so 
nothing will dim the memory of its regulated splendour. 

In the afternoon the Princess received the Begum of Bhopal 
in private audience, and had a long interesting talk with her. 
This is a remarkable woman, who rules a principal Mussulman 
State from behind the purdah and is exempt from the obligation 
of presenting tribute—a privilege granted to her in 1891 in 
recognition of the loyalty and services rendered by her houset 
in the Mutiny. 

Another distinction was conferred on her in the evening, 
when the Prince delivered the insignia of the Grand Commander 
of the Indian Empire. The Begum is the first woman in India 
to receive this honour, ' At the same time the rank of K.C.I.E. 
was conferred on the Raja of Sailana. 

In the afternoon there was a garden party at the Residency 
where the native chiefs outshone the flowers in magnificence. 
Nor were the children forgotten. Their little dark faces filled 
out at lunch, and they beamed over their gifts. Plates were 
adorned with portraits of the Royal visitors. 

In her interview with the Princess the Begum showed the 
Measures and heirlooms of the house of Bhopal, which she is 
about to present to the Victoria Museum at Calcutta, They 
include priceless embroideries in gold, and portraits of the 
warrior chiefs of her family, together with their arms, and will 
be a valuable addition to the historic collection. The Princess 
talked to the son and heir of the Begum. At the garden party 
the Begum was in the seclusion pf a tent, through the purdah 
or curtain of which the Prince held a conyereation with her. 
The Begum afterwards left the tent and spoke for some time 
with the Prince. 

,, Daily News. —Udaipur, the next stage after leaving Indore 
in the itinerary of the Indian tour of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, is the capital of the State of Mewar in Rajputaua. 
It is 30 years since the last visit of a Prince of Wales to India, 
during which time there have been many changes. Not tlie 
least is the great increase in railway facilities enabling one to¬ 
day to visit places wliioh 30 years ago could only be reached 
by the most primitive conveyance if they were not, as was often 
the case, left out altogether on account of their great distance 
from the railway, Udaipur is a striking example of this. The 
joining up of this city with tire main line is of comparatively 
recent date, the junction being e|fected at the famous and 
romantic old hill and fortress of Chitor. The city of Udaipur 
stands on a low ridge in a valley,'or basin, surrounded on all 
sides by hills save the west where bxtends a huge lake five miles 
in circuit. Tlie Royal Palace, shown in the iLtustration, is a 
noble pile of gianite, built on the crest of a rocky ridge overlook¬ 
ing the lake (seen in the foreground), city, and valley. This 
beautiful old Indian city, which stands, by the way, over 2,000 
feet above sea level, will be reached by the Royal Party either 
to-night late or early to-morrow morning. 

Indore must be esteemed the ugly duck¬ 
ling of the capital towns of India. It ik too modem to possess any 
antiquarian interest, for it was not until after the death of Mal- 
harRao the shepherd’s son, who established the Holkar dynasty, 
that Abalya Bai built the city, and in 1818 that^ the court was 
removed to the new centre. It is too prosperous to have the 
picturesqueness sometimes associated with poverty and not 
prosperous enough to possess the architectural beauties on 








wMoli time immemorial pious Indians to spend 

their wealth. It is essentially middle cJass^ unlovely and charac¬ 
terless, and the only centres of any real interest are the Eesi- 
denoy (where Their Royal Highnesses are staying) stiJ! scari'ed 
vrith the bullet wounds of the Mutiny, and the Residency garden, 
Now^ however, it is relieved by the unwonted bustle and ani¬ 
mation of the thousands who have flocked into the town to join 
in the general rejoicing. There are sixty chieife in the camp, 
aiid theii ioUowers crowd the narrow streets. More interesting 
still ai’e the rustics of the country-side, hardy Maratha pea¬ 
sants with wisps or turbans and coarse country clhotios. The 
Epglish guests ore splendidly housed in a model camp in the 
Residency grounds, each entrance to which is guarded by British 
infaritiy in scarlet and sepoys in their bright full dress. 

Quite early to-day the stillness of tlie fresh morning air was 
bi-oken by the faimliar booming of salutes. The assembled 
cUiefB of Central India were performing the office of Mkaj Pursi, 
that is calling at the Residency to enquire after the health of 
Their Royal Higlmesses. It was originally intended that the 
Prince of Wales should visit the camps of some of the chiefs in¬ 
formally in the course of a morning ride, but owing to the 
fatigues of the journey this purpose had to be abandoned. The 
day, therefore, o{>aned with the Mizaj Piusi, and this was the 
prelude to the great State event of the visit, the public durbar, 
at which the ruling Princes gathered hx honour of the visit of Their 
Royal Highnesses and were presented with the pomp and 
ceremony which attaches to these functions. 

First came the graceful Begum of Bhopal veiled in a lilac 
burka and weiuing a pale blue robe. Her Highness, who was 
far more self-possessed than many of the robustly masculine 
chiefs, enjoyed a unique privilege. She alone, amongst the 
assembled mlem offered no nazai% The Maharaja of Rewa, a 
dashing figure in lilac and green, followed; he like all the other 
chiefs presexiting his nazar, which waa touched and remitted. 
The Maharaja of Orchha was resplendent in pale blue watered 
silk slashed with salmon and the ribbon of the Indian Empire. 
The Maharaja of Datia was again conspicuous by the simplicity 
of his attire and his splendid jewels. The Raja of Dhar wore 
a royal blue surtout broidered with gold; His Highness of Dewm 
senior branch eau de nil and his colleague of ’Dewar junior branch 
lilac silk. Up to now the names of the clxiefs were called by 
Mx’. Reynolds, and the presentees were conducted to the approach 
to the dais by Major Maxwell, A.D.C., and the political officers 
attached to their States. Major Maxwell then retired, and his place 
was taken by Mr. Warburtoa, but there was no iallmg off in the 
brilliance of the scene. The Nawab of Jasra was splendidly 
arrayed m royal blue and a salmon pink turban, the Eajaof Rutlam 
m a white suriout and ememld green, Charkhari made a fine figure 
m royal blue and emerald green, and Basin in pale yellow and 
green; so the gorgeous proceraon wont on. HLs Roya! Highness 
gracioi^ly aclmowMged every salute, and then the scarlet 

choMars behind the State chairs dipped their chowriea of 
ymks tails maoe like rnoorchas, and boro aloft the golden 

chatn and the blasting Suraj Makhis. The mere recital of these 

sjAggest something of barbaric cnideness 
d display, yet so perfectly did they harmonise with the en¬ 
vironment and spirit of the scene that there was never a sug- 

fhf Z « T f The retirement froL 

’ several chiefs found and experienced 

no httle difeculty m faepg, but although IxSled in 

eti^^e backwards there were no conspicuous lapses from 

hJ^rSaW^r"’ ^ and address. 

steadmg near the dais, said in a voice 
bhe shamiana. 

g ad I am to have tius opportunity of seeing them. As they 


already know I had hoped to meet some of them at Agtvk, wh«^ 
I should have exchan^d visits with them. But owing to the 
scarcity which has befallen Rajputana our tour has been changed 
at the last moment and 1 have been enabled to come to Indore, 
when fortxmately nearly all the Chiefs of Central Tn/iin. 
assembled. I wish you to explain to them that J, like all the 
members of my house, attach great importance to the observance 
of ceremonial customs, and if time had allowed 1 should have ex¬ 
changed visits with the Chiefs as I did in Bombay, but time does 
not allow, and I must count myself fortunate that I am able 
to see them at to-day’s durbar. My visit here is of a somewhat 
informal character, and I wish you to clearly explain to all present 
that any omission which aris^ purely from a lack of time is to 
form no precedent nor detract from privileges and customs, 
which .1 cherish and esteem as dearly as any Chief in India.” 

The terms of this gracious messsige, so completely in accord 
with the sentiments of tlie ruling cluefs who dearly cherish their 
ancient ceremonial privileges and are mortified at any imneces- 
sary curtailment of them, were received with a murmur of applause 
from those who understood English. Thk satisfaction was 
generally reflected on the faces of all present when Major B^y 
read aloud a Hindustani translation of His E^yal Highuc^’s 
address. There now remained only the presentation of those 
traditional marks of Oriental courtesy, attar and pan. Two 
retainers clothed in scarlet stepped forward tearing richly chasfxL 
silver vessels containing the attar and the pan. His Royal HBgh- 
ness presented these to each ruler in turn, commencing with tiie 
B^um of Bhopal, and shook the recipient by the hand. Mr. Rey¬ 
nolds performed a like ofiSco for the pmoipal attendants of the 
cluefs, the first served being the stalwart eldest son of the Begum 
who with his Uttle brother was in attmidance on his mother. The 
ceremonies were tlien at an end. Major Daiy asked pennission 
to close the durbar. His Royal Highness consented, and once 
again the stately cortege wended its way down the caumaon 
aisle, and the Mrice of Wales departed escorted as upon his 
arrival by the Central India Horse. 

The garden party at the Residency in the afternoon was mie 
of the most pleasant and most profitable entertainments of 
the visit, for here in the grateful coolness of the declining day 
Their Royal Highnesses met, with an entire absence of formality, 
many of those who were presentinl with pomp and circumstance 
at the great durbar in the morning. Most of the assembled 
Chiefs were there as the guests of Major Daly and were again 
received by the Prince and Princess of Wales, who greeted ttem 
with unaffected cordiality. Major Daly and Sir Walter Lawrence 
undertook the oflBce of interpreter when occasion arceo, and 
this oi)portunity of meeting the Heir-Apparent to the Imperial 
Throne and his consort without ceremony was very deeply 
valued by the Chiefs, and was moreover a delightful reception 
from every point of view. The Residency gardens form a de¬ 
lightful splash of restful green in the brown plain in which the 
Residency stands. The band of'the Central India Horse played a 
charming selection of music and the performing elephant of the 
Raja of Bhatia gave a curious exhibition of his tricks. The 
spectacle of this huge beast, as well favoured as one who sleeps well 
at night, with a purple head and trunk, and chain mail an his 
forehead and quarters, dragging his huge bulk on three legs <w 
walking erect was the quaintest thing in animal training that 
India can show. 

Is it not a remarkable illustration of the power woman wields 
in the world even in the East that the principal figure in tiiis 
great gathering of Chiefs from aU parte of Central India should 
be a woman, and one, too, who is close veiled to all men save 
those of her immediate family, the clever capable ruler of Bhopal. 
At the reception of the Royal visitors it was on the Begum of 
Bhopal shrouded in her burka that all eyes were bent. At the 
durbar the Begum was not only the first in or&r of precedenoe 
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bwt-the cynosure of all eyes as she paid homage to the Heir-Ap¬ 
parent, alone among that assemblage offering no nazar, for that 
form of tribute was remitted in the case of Bhopal by Lord 
Lansdowne in 1891. This afternoon Her Highness had the 
honour of being accorded a private audience by the Prince at 
the Residency, and of showing there the historic treasures of 
Bhopal, which are to be housed in the museum, which is an 
important branch of the monumental Victoria Memorial at 
Calcutta. Tliese treasures include priceless embroideries, the 
armour and weapons of the lighting Chiefs, who carved out a 
kingdom for themselves in Central India, in the chaotic days 
preceding the arrival of the British, and portraits of Bhopal 
i^vereigns. Ibis afternoon, though- in double purdah, tehind 
the veil and wdthin her tent, the presence of the Begum could 
be felt at the Garden Party, His Royal Highness, for 
whom Major Daly acted as spokesman, conversed with the 
Begum at first through the curtain of the tent, and then 
Her Highness came forward in her durbar dress to acknowledge 
her appreciation of this honour/ Her stalwart sons, the 
heir to the gadi and the commander of the State cavalry, were 
presented to Their Royal Highnesses as well as the youngest 
son. This charming boy of eleven years acted as Lord Curzon’s 
page at Delhi. To-night, again, Her Highness is to be invested 
with the G.O.I.E. Who ban say that woman has not still a 
great part to play in India ? 

One other pleasant episode in the day merits chrpnicling. 
In the midst of these State ceremonies the poor were not for¬ 
gotten. Through the consideration of the camp demonstration 
committee the bataki was beaten in the streets inviting all 
who would to feast in honour of the Royal Visit. So at five 
o’clock the maimed and the halt, the leper and the whole, the 
mendicant and the. refugee from inhospitable Marwar, met at the 
Dhar Kothi and were nobly regaled on puris and wheat fried in 
ghee, on sweetmeats and vegetables. After sunset the Maho- 
medaus, who are still celebrating their fast, joined the throng. 
No one in Indore necessarily went hungry, and all were made to 
feel that this feast was in honour of their futurti King and 
Queen. 

Xxa^d Kitchener has received the following telegram from 
the Prince of Wales in reply to a message of welcome: — 'Ihe 
ftirw^sa and I sincerely thank you and the army for your kind 
'weloomo. 

t32o6c.—As was safe to happen, the visit of the Heir- Apparent 
and his fair Consort to King Edward’s Asiatic dominions is being 
takem fall advantage of by both the great feudatories and the 
lesser nobles to demonstrate their profound loyalty to the British 
Raj. Much more enlightened than in the past, Hoikar, the 
great chief of Indore, and the other reigning potentates, are now 
perfectly aware that they are units in the grandest and most 
widespread federation of States and nationalities the world has 
ever brought into being. They are equally cognisant of the fact 
that beneficent and just adniinis'tration is the only test by which 
their fitness to govern is now judged. Since .His Majesty per¬ 
sonally won their hearts and their homage thirty years ago, they 
have continuously improved in that respect ; and it is not going 
too far to assert that some of the more important States com¬ 
pare advantageously in the matter of capable and progressive 
government with more than one European country. It is right, 
therefore, that in recognition, of this effacement of traditional 
prescriptions of rule they should, from time to time, receive the 
personal congratulations of either the King-Emperor or the next 
to him in Royal position. It should never be forgotten that to | 
the Asiatic mind, whether in Prince or ryot, loyalty is largely j 
^pendent on personal, as distinguished from political, influence. ! 
’That was the weak point in the East India Company: it had be¬ 
come too much a mystical abstraction. The present nobles 
know, of course, that the Viceroy is the direct representative of 


the august head of the Empire. Rut they equally know that the 
illustrious official, almost omixipotent though he be during his 
tenure of the lofty post, possesses no permanence of authority or 
of governing influence. 

Indian Daily TeiepropA,*—After the w'hirl of events crowded 
into the six days of the Royal visit to Bombay and the excessive 
heat of the Western Capital, tlie change to the leisurely 
and leas exhausting programmes of the Native States, as well 
as the great climatic change experienced in Indore, has been wel¬ 
come by the whole of the Royal entourage, Indoie, as fti'st 
of the Native States to be visited, has emphasised this distinc¬ 
tion, and the arrangements of the Royal camp are on the 
most elalH)rate scale, 

Nexvs of the fire at the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway offices in Bombay during the illuminations on Tuesday 
night has occasioned great regret in camp. I understand the 
Prince of Wales on learning of the accident sent a message of 
sympathy to Colonel Olivier, the Agent of the Bomlxay, Baroda 
and Central India Rail way Company. 

Madroft Quite early to-day the stillness of the 

fresh morning air was broken by the familiar boominfe of 
.salutes. The assembled Chiefs of Central India were performing 
the office of mizaj 'pu.rsi, that is calling at the Residency to enquire 
after the health of Their Royal Highnesses. It was originally 
intended that the Prince of Wales should visit the camps of 
some of the Chiefs informally in the coiurse of a morning ride, 
but owing to the fatigues of the Journey this purpose had to 
be abandoned. The day, therefore, 'Opened with the mizaj 
'purai and this was the prelude to the great State event of the 
visit, the public Durbar, at which the raling Princes, gathered 
in honour of the \rigit of Their Royal Highnesses, were pre¬ 
sented with the pomp and ceremony of the venerable custom 
attached to these functions. 

The presentations over. His Royal Highness, rising and 
addressing Major Daly, who was standing near the dais, delivered 
a speech in a voice which was heard all over the ahamiarta. 

Standard.-~T:he second day of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Indore was l>oth bu.sy and pleasant. The Residency, 

, where the Royal visitors are staying, is associated with the 
exciting mutiny episode of the revolt of Holkar’s troops and 
their attack on the building. The bullet-marks are still visible 
in the wail of the solid Georgian building, with its stone 
columns and deep verandali, which was so gallantly defended 
by the British. 

Last night (ISth) every public building and most 
of the shops of Indore were illuminated, and the whoTe city, or 
monster village, straggling over an immense area, presented 
a spectacle at once beautiful and fantastic. But the most 
beautiful and the most fantastic part of it w’as the river with 
its still, dark waters reflecting the coloured Chinese lanterns, 
which hung in natural confusion from the trees on its banks 
and the lamps ranged in zig-zag rows along its windiiig course. 
The centre of the animation, if animation be the proper word 
for a scene of dreamy charm, Avas the Residency boat house. 
Under the ample awmings spread near the river-bank sat a 
number of Native Chiefs, the Chiefs of Bundelkhand, on gold 
and silver plated thi'ones of quaint design, with their legs tucked 
under and their hands resting on lions or tigers of gilt wood. 
There they sat in their gorgeous state robes, while around them 
stood their attendants, some bearing enormous fly-flags of 
horse-hair or peacock feathers, others folding aloft the banners 
of their masters. The lawns beyond swarmed with guests, 
mostly European Rnsidents, officers, and ladies, while from the 
distajice came the strains of bagpipes and drums and clarionets 
floating on the night air, and upon all shone the calm siilver 
light of the moon out of a sky serene and limpid like the 
waters of the river. The town itself, however, olfered to the 








rgenuino student of the real East a sight of tar deeper interest. 
The low-roofed open shops, the baloonied mosques, and the 
ricketty houses were all decked out in tremulous oil-Ianaps, 
amid the flickering light and .shade of which moved the 
silhouettes of women in mysterious veils, while iii the streets 
below the creaking of tongas, the liquid music of buUock-bells 
and the hum of human voices formed a drowsy chorus in 
wonderful consonance with the romantic environment. .A.bov6 
all these sounds rose the chant of the fakir as, staff in one hand 
and rosary in the other, he wandered about invoking the blessing 
of Allah on the charitable men of Indore and all true 
believers. 

Times of India .—Chie other pleasant episode in the day 
merits chronicling. In the midst of these iState ceremonies the 
poor wwe not forgotten. Through the eonsideraticn of the 
•camp demonstration committee, the bataki was beaten in the 
streets inviting all who would to feast in honour of the Royal 
visit. So at five o’clock the maimed and leper and the whole, 
.the mendicant and the refugee from inhospitable Marwar met 
at the Dhar Kothi, and were nobly regaled on puris of flour and 
wheat fried in ghee, on sweetmeats and vegetables. After sunset 
the Mahomedans, who were still celebrating their fast, joined 
the throng. No one in Indore necessarily went hungry, and 
-all wore made to feel that this feast was in honour of their 
f uture King and Queen. 

j\n eventful day closed W'ith a State dinner, an investiture 
and a reception. At the dinner His Royal Highness had on his 
right Major Daly, next to whom came the Princeas of Wales, 
Major-General O’Moore Leagh, Lady Eva \ jalale, Sir Walter 
l^wrence, and the Hon’blo Mrs. Salkeldl ;/h his left wore 
Mrs. Daly, Sir A. Bigge and Lady Leagh\ Only two toasts 
were proposed, those of the King-Emperor submitted by the 
Prince of Wales, and the Prince of Wales proposed by Major 
Daly. Then in the drawing room of the historic Residency 
His Royal Highness personally invested the Begum of Bhopal 
\^th the G.C.I.E., and the Raja of Sailaua witli the K.C.I.E. 
These picturesque ceremonies deserve fuller notice than can be 
given them at this .late hour, and an adequate description 
imist bo reserved for to-morrow. 

18x11 Novembeu 1905. 

Broad Arrmc, The Naval d'. 3IiUtary €lfazeite.—We are not an 
imaginative race, and we are self-governing. Therefore we can¬ 
not understand what the visit of the future Sovereign means 
to the people of India. Good as our rule is, it lacks the per¬ 
sonal note, and this to them is essential. Moreover the re- 
gre^ble difference between the Viceroy and the Commandor- 
m-Chief has unsettled then- mind. For the first time they real¬ 
ly that the Government of India is not an impersonal expres¬ 
sion of power, hut a house divided against itself. The mili- 
tery and political e^ct of such an idea might be deplorable. 
But the visit of the Prince has diverted Native thought into a 
safer channel. In him our Indian subjects see not only the 
emb^iment of England,^ but their ruler. After all Lord 
^tehener and Lord Curzon are merely his servants. It is not 
to them India pays fealty, but to the Royal House. This fact 
might have l^en thrust into the background only that the Prince 
^ on the spot to visualise it. For when the Native has a person 
” . j. , his reason leaves him. That is why 

terT—should be a feature 
drivel Government, from which India 

denv^ so many blessmgs starves her best instincts, because 

ifil 1 Tlie late Queen was a beauti- 

M legend even m her hfe--a symbol worshipped with a passion 

Zr,„°ZZ S”™ l-" death KtogC dS 

much to cr^te another feeling to teke its place. But he has 
been able to influence only the Pi-inces of India. The Heir- 


Apparent and his sympathetic wife will lie able to touch the 
heart of the Indian people. Unfortunately the personal note 
in Anglo-Indian life 1^ been lacking of late. It is one of the 
most significant signs of our rule, and an honour to the Army, 
that the dominating figures in Indian imagination have been 
soldiers. Such men as Liord Roberts and tlie late Sir Donald 
Stewart were loved throughout the Peninsula; Lord Kitchener 
and liOrd Curzon only admired, because neither of them has 
personal charm. It is often said of the latter that he has an 
Oriental strain. So he has, hut it helped him merely in a 
political sense, never with the Indian people. To impress 
them a man must have not only weight of character, but. chival¬ 
rous courtesy and perfect sympathy. This combination is 
oftener found in the British soldier than in the British civilian. 
But to this type Lord Kitchener does not belong, and the In¬ 
dian Army knows it. The Prince is in India at the psychic 
momenL 

Givil and AlUitary Gazette.—Two honours were conferred—the 
G.C.I.E., on the Begum of Bhopal and the K.C.l.E,, on the 
Baja of Sailana. Once again the Begum became the centre 
of the whole of this assemblage. In many respect.s Bhopal 
l^ds w'here States under purely masculine regime lag. The 
line of Begums has l)een maintained so Jong- and they have 
hetm so highly capable and so loyal to the Raj that one is 
tempted to regret that the line must come to a end, as Her 
Highness has sons and they have male children. 

The procession was marshalled in the ante-room, and then, 
preceded by their staff in fuU dress, Their Royal Highnesses 
walked slowly to the dais whereon the chains of State stood 
under a portrait of His Majesty die King-Emperor. Captain 
Im-d Criohten bore the insignia of the G.C.I.E. on a cushion. 
Sir Walter Tjawrenoe now led the Begum to the dais-—a graceful 
digm'fied little figure still clad in her pale blue bnrkha aufl wear¬ 
ing the rich flowing cloak of the Indian Empire—a royal blue- 
upborne by two fascinating little pages, sons of her minister. 
Major Daly rolled out Her Highness’s title.s, Lord Crichton 
offered the insignia, and His Royal Highness placed it round 
the Begum’s neck and shook hands with her. The Begum 
*bent over his hand and in tones of deep feeling murmured her 
thanks in somewhat broken English. She said :-r- 

“ 1 thank Your Royal Highness from the bottom of my 
heart for the distinguishetl honour you have done me in personally 
investing me with the insignia of this great Order. I pray 
God to bless and preserve our Ijeloved King-Emperor, and also 
Your Royal Highnesses. ” 

Bowing profoundly again Her Highness moved to the side 
of the dais, where she remained whilst the Raja of Sailana, a 
worthy Chief who had done much to promote the cause of edu¬ 
cation in his State, was presented with the K.C.I.E. 

Their Royal Highnesses then left the dai.s and spent some 
time in conversation with many of those present before retiring. 

Oendeu3oniani-^Th& welcome given to the Prince and Prih- 
cess of Wales when first they put foot on Indian .soil was great'*' 
indeed, and must have lilkxl their hearts with emotion. Thirty 
years ago, *11 but a day, the King had tasted, the same experi¬ 
ence. It htid been the dream of his life to visit India. It was 
the grief in later life of Queen Victoria, to whom the East so 
irresistibly apjiealed, that she had not undertaken the journey 
•wEen her strength might have permitted it. Well! the Princeia 
of Wales rejoices that she is the first Princess of Wales to 
appear before the Indian people, and the Prince, in a terse and 
eloquent sijeech, such as one expects from him, thanked the 
multitude of Princes, Anglo-Indians, and natives which greeted 
them at Bombay for the stirring welcome accorded to him and 
his Princess. , 

Of books, the Princess of Wales, who is an omnivorous reader, 
took out a large number to the East, and needless to tell, pliotp- 










graphs of all her little ones; including that of tlie new baby 
Prince John. As for the Prince, he chiefly occupied himself 
when shopping prior to his journey with getting together a 
splendid new lot of guna The cabin of His Royal Highness, 
like that of the Princess, on the Renown is simply furnished* 
A photograph, the same he took out on the of bis mother 

the Queen, occupies the place of honour in the cabin. Never 
submitted to the pilblie, the photograpli shows the Queen in a 
natural attitude leaning over the back of a chair. The face wears 
a half-roguish smile. Across the photograph is written in the 
Queen’s own hand ‘ ^ Old mother deai*.” Her son and daughters 
always tease her about the extreme juvenility of her ap{>earaiice. 

Qrafhic—Uhe singularly happy gift by which British 
Royalty always says the ri^it thing at the right moment has 
characterised all the oratorical |)erformaiice« of the Prince and 
Piineess of Wales since they landed at the Apollo Bunder. 
\Miether addressing some assembly of proud nobles—there 
are none prouder than the Indian , aristocracy^—or talking to 
Anglo-Indian officials of high rank, the Heir-Apparent has 
never once strayed into magniloquence. He has spoken a«s 
a friend among friends, always on the assumption that, what- 
^ then c^eed or colour, they w-ere, like himself, full of 
genuine concern for the peace and prosperity of the great Asiatic 
peninsula. But it may be conceded that the Prince’s diffi¬ 
culties in avoiding the tone and manner of what may be called 
Grmid Mogiilism were distinctly leas than those which beset 
His Royal spouse when brought into the society of flocks of 
purdah ladies. How was she to speak to members of her own 
sex who, rigorously secluded from early infancy, remain children 
all their lives ? But thanks to natural intuition, the foundatidn 
of all tact, the Princess acquitted herself so successfully, whe¬ 
ther going through elaborate ceremonies of compliments and 
homage, or giving voice to her feelings and impressions, that 
every zenana beauty must haVe experienced an intensity of 
personal gratification. And we make no doubt whatever 
that when thO Royal tour comes to an end, some four or five 
months hence, the prolonged visit, so kindly, so tender in its 
outward manifestations, will become a prominent mark in Indian 
history—a mark such as Shah Jehan or Aumngzebe or Tamer¬ 
lane could never have credited, for all their Grand Mogulism. 

lUmtrated London Nem. —Udaipur. « the City of Sunrise,” 
stands unique among the cities of India. It is the residence 
and capital of the Maharana of Udaipur, who is the head of the 
noblest clan of the Rajputs, that of the Sesodia, and whose 
boast it is that they never allowed any of their princesses to 
marry a Muhammadan. The Hindus regard the Maharana as 
the direct descendant of their national hero, Rama, and it is 
at least certain that this family has ruled in Rajputana since 
the year 144 A.D., or for more than 1,760 years. Until the 
reign of Akbar of the Mogul dynasty, Chittor was their capital, 
and it was only about 1670 that Udai Singh founded Udaipur, 
and called jt after his own name. The city, with its royal 
palace overlooking a romantic lake in whi(?h minor palaces 
had been constructed on islets, is probably the most pictures- 
que in India. Colonel Tod, in his great work on ‘^^ajasthan,” 
describes the scene, how “ from the palace terrace the city and 
the valley lie before the spectator, whose vision is bounded 
only by the hills shutting out the plains, while from the suihmit 
of the palace nothing obstructs its range over lake and moun¬ 
tain.” The appearance of the city as the traveller approaches 
it from the east is singularly striking, and the effect is not 
diminisjhed by the strange rose-tinted colour that the buildings 
present. The city itself is grim-looking and surrounded by a 
battlemcnted wall. Over it rise the palace jind other building.s 
am id verdant woods. It is as if some fairy power had let them 
drop on the ridge from the skies. At a certain distance from 
(he ;tbwn rune a line of fortresses, originally constructed to 


defend all the mountain-passes, but noi,v sinking into decay, 
which heightens their pieturesqueness. Jagmandir and' 
Jagriewas are the narhes of the two palaces in Lake Pachola. 
They have given shelter in days of trouble to the exile and the 
fugitive. Jehangir, afterwards Emperor, found safety there, 
and during the storm of the Mutiny many Rngliab fugitives 
awed their lives to the loyalty of the Maharana, who put them 
in these places of security. The Temple of Jagannath is one 
of the principal buildings of Udaipur, but the city is full of 
palaces telonging to the ruler, members of the ruling family 
and the Chief nobles or “ chakores ” of the State, whose lineage 
is scarcely less illustrious. The noble Rajputs of Udaipur are 
“the children of the Sun,” and theh achievements fill the 
heroic tales of the Mahabaratha. 

Indore is a very different city from that just described, and 
is quite a modem town, dating from about 1770. It has only 
been the capital of the Holkar family, who rule Indore in 
Central India, since the year 1818. It is situated on the rivef 
Katki, at an elevation of about 1,800 feet above the sea, and the 
Maharaja’s palace, with a curious, lofty, many-storied gateway 
is the only building of any architectural pretensions in the 
town. The Lai Bagh public gardens containing a fine zoolo¬ 
gical collection, are one of the most attractive features of the 
town ; and it may be noted that great expense has been 
incurred in improving the sanitary condition of Indore. It is 
well Lghted and well drained, and the water supply is good 
and abundant. Another feature of Indore is the fine residence 
andparkofthe British official called the Governor-General’s 
Agent for Central India. This Residency is situated at a little 
distance from the native town, and is of considerable extent, 
including a bazaar and barracks. Indore is one of the three great 
Maratha States of India—-the other two teing Baroda and 
Gwalior—and the present ruling Maharaja is a boy, now being 
educated at themelebrated Rajkumar College, specially instituted 
for the Princes and nobles Of Central India,. The State of 
Indore is one of the richest for its size in India; and it may be 
mentioned that the cultivation of the poppy for opium manufac¬ 
ture contributes largely to its prosperity, 

Indim DaUy Nows.—At the reception in the Residency 
after dinner the Chiefs were present, and the Prince of Walti 
invested the Begum of‘Bhopal with' the insignia of a G.G.LE. 
and the Raja of Sailana with the insignia of a K.C.LE. Her' 
Highness the Begum was attended by two small pages, and 
after the investiture thanked His Royal Highness for the 
honour conferred upon her. 

Some more than ordinary interest attached to the investi¬ 
ture of the Raja of Sailana with the in.<ugnia of a K.aLE. 
Sailana is an offshoot of the State of Rutlam, which was con¬ 
ferred upon its founder by the Emperor of Delhi. The rulers 
of both States are Rachod Rajputs, and have a common 
ancestry with the Maharajas of Jorlhpore. Rutlam was founded 
by the^ heroic Ratan Singh, the foundation of whose fortunes 
was laid in 1640 in romantic fashion. He was the grandson 
of Udaya Singh, who occupied the' Marwad throne towards 
the close of the sixteenth century. Ratan Singh, whose father 
rendered signal service to the Emperor Shah Jehan, attended 
the Imperial Court at Delhi when a young man of twenty-three. 

It hapj»ncd that a mad elephant broke loose in the city, and 
Ratan Singh displayed great courage in attacking and wounding 
it. In reco^ution of his courage Shah Jehan bestowed upon 
the young Prince a rich jagir, togeAer with twelve vifiages in 
Malwa. There he founded the city of Ratlam. Ratan Singh 
was shortly afterwards killed in battle,at Fatohabad, where he 
fought with die forces of the Emperor Shah .Jehan against the 
the Princes Aurangzeb and Morad, who were making their way 
to .Delhi, where the Emperor lay ill. Ratan Singh died leaving 
a forlorn hope vrith a fmt' picked comrades, and after his death 








his seven Ranis immolated tlieruselves as suttees, holding in 
their laps the turban of the dead prince. The subBe<juent 
history of the State of Rutlam was troubled, but eventually 
'€hhatra Sal, one of the sons of Batan Singh, was placed upon the 
throne. Ho was a valiant, soldier and greatly distinguished 
himself in the service of their empire, but in 1709 his son, Hathi, 
was killed in the battle of Pannala in the Deccan, and CTihatra 
Sal, grief stricken, became an ascetic recluse. 

Until he died Rutlam was administered by his son, Keshri 
S ing h j and thereafter the territories were apportioned between 
Keshri Singh, his brother I^ratab Singh, and the old Chief ’s 
grandson Baira Sal. Rutlam fell to the elder of the sons, and 
Pratab Singh received Raote, which is now Sailana. Pratab 
.Singh, dissatisfied with the appointment, and Baira Sal having 
retired to the Imperial Court, seized his elder brother who 
put to death, and in 1717 Fratap Singh added Rutlam to his 
territories of Raote. He was, however, shortly afterwards 
killed in battle with the forces raised by Joy Singh, the younger 
arm of Pratab Singh’s murdered brother. This province had 
been adopted by his uncle before the death of his father, and 
when that tragedy occurred he fled from Rutlam, and aided by 
his kineihen raised the army which overthrew Pratab Singh. 
Jo.y Singh after his success invited his elder brother Oman 
Singh, then at Delhi, to occupy the Rutlam gadi and himself 
took Raote. He subsequently removed his capital from Raote 
to Sailana, which to-day gives its name to the State of which 
Jay Singh is regarded as the founder. After his death fratri¬ 
cidal feuds resulted in the success of Ajab Singh, the youngest 
of five brothers, several of wliom had already died. His High¬ 
ness Raja Jeswant Singh, the Chief who has been to-night 
invested with the insignia of a Knight Commandership of the 
Order of the Indian Empire, is the best ruler of the State. He 
succeeded to the gadi in October 1894 on the death of the late 
(yhief Dhuleh, who reigned forty-five years, and adopted the 
present Chief as his heir. His Highness springs from Simlia, 
a fief-given by the successful Ajab Singh early in the eighteenth 
•century to the elder brother, whom he defeated. Bom in 
September, 1864, His Highness the Raja Jeswant Singh was 
educated at the Rajkumar College, Indore, and succeeding to 
the gadi when he was 31, has shown himself to be a ruler of 
-enlightenment and ability. At the time of his accession the 
State required a capable Chief, and during the ten years that 
have since passed its affairs have greatly improved. His 
Highness especially interested himself in famine relief work and 
in education, and is one of the moving spirits to whom the 
inauguration of'the scheme for tlie new Daly College is due. 
At the close of the investiture ceremonies, a number of presenta¬ 
tions to Their Royal Highnesses were made. 

This morning the Prince of Wales reviewed the Bhopal 
Victoria Lancers and pnssented a new' colour to the York and 
Lancaster Regiment, both ceremonies being impressively fine. 
Tlie Prince, accompanied by his staff, rode to the parade ground 
in stately procession, the Princess driving in a carriage. 
During the parade Her Royal Highness viewed the ceremonials 
from a tent pitched near the saluting base. His Royal High¬ 
ness wore a dark blue undress staff mriform of a general. As 
he rode on to the groimd he was received with a Royal salute. 
The Bhopal Lancers, under the Bhopal Commander-in-Chief, 
made a very brave show on parade, their uniforms being dark 
green with yellow facings, their head-dresses being light green 
and their cummerbunds blue and gold. The pennants on their 
lances Wei’S light green and W'hite, and as they marched and 
galloped, past the saluting base they were a very gallant and 
picturesque sight. After marching and trotthig past the 
Lancers wheeled and galloped past in squadrons, and at the 
•close the Prince of Wales congratulated the Bhopal Commander- 
in-Ohief on the veiy fine display they made. 


More striking and impressive was the ceremony of present¬ 
ing the new colours to the York and Lancasters. The 
ment marched on to the parade ground immediately after the 
Lancers’ review was over. They were commanded by Colonel 
Mayne, C.B., and looked very smart indeed. Tlie Prince of 
Wales accompanied by Major General O’Moore Creagh mnd 
staff, dismounted, advanced towards regiment and was received 
with a Royal salute. Then to the strains of “ Auld Lang Syne ” 
the old colours were paraded past the Prmce, and the regiment 
being finally placed in rear it formed the three sides of a square, 
and the drums having been piled in the centre the new colours 
encased were placed upon them and afterwards unfurled. The 
religious part of the ceremony was solemnly conducted by the 
Chaplain. The band played the hymn ‘‘ Brightly Gleams Our 
Banner,” accompanying the viooes, and after a prayer the 
colours were formally presented. His Royal Highness 
addressed the regiment, congratulating them on their gallant 
record. 

The Prince of Wales addressed the regiment as foUow's 
‘‘ Colonel Mayne, officers, non-commissoned officers and men 
of the First York and Lancaster,—1 am much peased to have 
had this opportunity of presenting you with your new colours. 
It is just fifteen years ago that I performed a siinilar ceremony 
for your 2nd Battalion at Barbados. I am proud to think 
that the colours now carried by both battalions of your regi¬ 
ment have been presented by me. Remember that the colours 
are the emblems of past achievements. That spirit of loyalty 
and devotion which they inspire is an incentive to brave deeds. 
And I feel sure that the gallantry displayed by your battalion 
in the campaigns recorded on these colours will be maintained 
whenever you may be called upon to„jpght for King and country. 
I now commit these colours to yoiit keeping. They •will now 
remain safe and untarnished in your hands.” 

Colonel Mayne, in replying to the address of tJie Prince of 
Wales at the pre-sentation of the coloiu-s this momitig, said 
“ Your Royal Highness,—-In the name of the Battalion, I beg 
to thank you most sincerely for the great honour accorded to 
tis at your hands and for your gracious woi-ds. It enhances the 
value of the presentation of these colours, that we know that 
amidst the strain of your most onerous social obligations. 
Your Royal Higlmess has stepped out of your way to give 
your valuable time in. order to grant this honour to the Batta¬ 
lion. I trust that those who m the future serve under those 
colours, knowing at whose hands they have received them 
may be spurred to even greater deeds than those of the past 
in serving their Sovereign and their country.” 

After breakfast this morning the Prince received a vis’t 
from the Maharaja of Holkar, subsequently paying a I’etiim 
visit, the Princess '■meanwhile returning the visit paid 
by the Begum of Bhopal yesterday. This afternoon Their 
Royal Highnesses open the Edward Hall erected by the 
Indore Darbar as a memorial of the accession of the King- 
Emperor. After this ceremony they drive direct to the sta¬ 
tion, leaving immediately for Udaipur. 

The building is very handsome and has been carried out from 
the designs of Mr. C. F. Stevens, the architect, of Bombay . It 
has been completed in twenty-one months, in spite of inter¬ 
ruptions caused by the plague. It is in the Htedu style of 
architecture, the comers of the building terminating in domes. 
The vastibule is formed by a fine clock tower, with clock and 
cliimes, rising to a height of ninety feet, surmounted by a very 
elegant dome. The entire building is faced -With patent stone 
of soft red colour, and its finely earthed columns, cornices, 
parapets, domes and all other dressings are of seons stone, 
IKe flooring of the hall is of wliite and black marble, and the 
ceiling of teak and plaster is decorated in cream, pale blue and 
gold. The building is lighted by oleclricity. Thei’e was a 







large gathering at the ceremony, and the Prince and Princess 
received an ovation. 

Zadies' Field .—Thev Prince and Princess of Wales reached 
Bombay last week, and received such greeting as only the East 
knows how to give. The Royal visitors, who arrived in the 
best pc^ibie health, are said to have been deeply impressed 
by their welcome to India, so different in its nature and sur¬ 
roundings from any they had hitherto ex{)erienced, either at 
home or in Hi.s Majesty’s dominions beyond the seas. Not 
for nothing had Bombay been in a fever of preparation for 
over six months, and the scene on the Bunderon Thursday will 
live in the memory of those privileged to see it. ITie outgoing 
Vieeroy—happily much better in health—and Lady Curzon 
remained on purpose to bid Tlieir Royal Highnesses welcome 
to the great Empire, and were the first to board the Renoum. 
They were followed by Lord Lainington. The Prince of Wales 
has already created tlie most favouralWe impression, and the 
Princess won all hearts as soon as she appealed by reason of 
her ready smiles and exot^ding graciousness. She wore one of 
her prettiest toilettes—a white gomi trimmed with turquoiae- 
blue, a toque to match, and pearl' and turquoise ornaments. 
For her drives through the streets and her receptions of the 
native ladies Her Royal Highness has worn some of the most 
elaborate of the muslin and lat;e frocks which she tpok out from 
England. At the Government House reception on Saturday 
night she was dressed in pale bine silk, with a superb diamond 
tiara and necklace. The weather is hot, but at present not 
(lisagi’eeably so. Lady Ampthill, whose husband is Governor 
of Madras, is acting as hostess for the Governor of Bombay, 
in the unforjiunate absence, through continued illness, of Lady 
Ijamington. 

Marb'cus Jl/aif.—The lollowing Native Cliiefs under the 
Madras Government have been invited to be present at the 
leception of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Madras at the end of January next;—The Maharaja 
of Trayahcore, the Raja of Cochin, the Raja of Pudufckottai, 
tito Nawab pf BanganapaMe, the Raja of Sandur, the Maha¬ 
raja of Bobbiii, the Raja of Venkatagiri, the Raja of Vizi- 
anagram,^ the Raja of Jeyprn'e, and the Zamorin of Calient. 

After breakfast, there was the State visit of 
Holkar Hts Royal Highness, oonducted with all due 
ceremony, and the return visit of the Prince to Holkar, while 
the Princess paid an infonnal visit to the Begum. 

'Tlie final function of the Indore visit was the opening 
of the King Edward Hall erected by the Indore Durbar in 
'commemoration Of the ascension of King Edward to the 
throne. The hall is a .simple but graceful stinicture in the 
Hindu stylo of architecture. It comprises a hall 112 feet long 
with a stage and a gallery surrounded by open verandahs, 
the four comers of the building terminating in towers with 
domes. The main entrance on the south side leads to a 
vestibule formed by a large clock tower, rteing to a height of 
ninety feet and capped by a large dome. This clock is 
equipped with chimes. The building was erected from the 
designs of Mr. C. P. Stevens of Bombay, and is a notable 
addition to the limited architectural features of Indore. 

Long before the Prince vv^as timed to leave the Residency, 
tiie streets were thronged with people, all wishing to have 
the last look at the I^g-Emperor’s son and his Consort. 
The Prince, wearing a. grey frock coat and hat, and the Princess 
charmingly dressed in light blue with hat to match, arrived 
at 5 -30 and were received by a Guard-of -Honour. The 
Maliaraja Holkar met their Royal Highnesses at the steps of 
the building, then walking slowly up the centre of the .Hall, 
they took their place in the great silver howdahs placed on 
red and gold carpets, on either side of w'hich w'ere silver 
palanquins. All the Chiefs wore assemble add a number of 


ladies viewed the proceedings from f)ehlnd a pink gauze screen 
in the gallery. The Maharaja in a clear voice came forward 
and read his speech ;— 

Your Royal Highnesses,-^The honour which Your Royaf 
Highnesses have conferred on me and my State by your 
presence here makes this day the most memorable to my 
life. 

My grandfather was similarly honoured by His Most Gracious 
Majesty, our present Emperor, when he was Prince of Wales, 
and my father who took part in these rejoicings of thirty 
years ago' cherishes their memory undimmed. It was 
he who designed this building to commemorate# His 
Majesty’s accession, and I owe him a debt of gratitude for 
having bequeathed tn me the privilege of sharing to this 
token of the loyal service to His Majesty and the great distinc¬ 
tion of welcoming Your Royal Highnesses to the Crmvn. We 
endow the imdertaking w’ith this gracious mark of Your Royal 
approval to the presence of toy brother Chiefs, assembled to do- 
honour to Your Royal Highnesses. In Bombay countless 
thousands of His Majesty’s subjects assembled to greet Your 
Royal Highnesses’ arrival on these shores. Their ovation 
was but the prelude to the welcome from the many millions 
who watch for Your Royal Highnesses’ progress through tiic- 
land, We count ourselves most fortunate that Central India 
has been the fimt stage to Your Royal Highnesses’ tour, and 
that we Chiefs have'been enabled to exprt^ss to Your Royal 
Highnesses to person, for ourselves and on behalf of our people, 
. our enthusiastic loyalty towards our gracious suzerain and 
your illustrious House. In asking your Royal Highness to be 
pleased to open the King Edward’s Hall, I have one more 
f.avour to ask. We wish that there should be in Indore a 
special memento of Your Royal Highnesses’visit, and subject 
to Your Royal Highnesses’ approval, we propose that it 
should take the symbolic form of the new Courts of Justice, 

The Prince then rising and still to the howdah, said to a 
few words how pleased he was to declare the Hall oj)en Then 
pressing a button, the Hall suddenly was illuminated with 
hundr^s of electric lights. After the ceremony, the Prince 
and Princess walked round the building and recrived many 
of the Chiefs in the garden—where refreshments were served-^ 
shaking hands and conversing with them for nearly an hour- 
after sunset. The gardens were brilliantly illuminated and some 
splendid fireworks were displayed. 

The Prince and Piinoess, escorted by a detacliment of the 
Central India Horse and Hqjkar’s mounted troops, at 6-30 p.m. 
drove to the station through an arch lighted with electric lamps. 
The farewell at the station was informal. The Prince thanked 
Major and Mrs. Daly for the great trouble they had taken to 
making the Residency so comfortable. The Prince shook hands i 
with General O’More Creagh and all the officials, then said a 
few words to the Maharajah Holkar and Mr. Bosanquet and 
the train steamed away. Three cheers were given by Major 
Daly as the Royal carriage moved out of the station. 

The visit to Indore was an unqualificMl success. Their 
Royal Highnesses met in formal Durbar all the leading Chiefs 
embraced in the Central India Agency. They met them again 
mm ceiemony in the garden party at the Residency and at the 
Investiture, and entered, into close personal intercourse with 
them. Henceforward the tie which binds the rulers of Contra! 
India to the Royal House will be more than a deep sense of 
loyalty and one of personal atfcachmmt to the Heir-Apparent 
and hia Consort. JHthough there was a certain sense of 
disappointment at the enforced abandonment of the ceremonial 
visits, this disappeared before the gracious message and Their 
Royal Highness’s imaffected charm of manner. Not only 
Chiefs but everyone prominently occupied in the public life 
j of these States, has been presented, and afforded an oppor- 
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■; tunity of discussing his work. Moreover, the arrangements 
for the State ceremonies and for the comfort of all in camp have 
been perfect. Their Boyal Highnesses recognised this in 
graceful gifts to those who have been moat active, notably 
Major Hugh Daly, but all left Indore full of gratitude for the 
extreme hospitality and consideration received. 

Queen, The Leidy's Newspap^.-^'^o doubt, high reasons 
of State, not obvious to the ordinary layman, govern in large 
measure the particular Native States to be visited by the 
Prince of Wales, and the length of the stay at each Courh No 
less than three Rajput States—Udaipur, Jaipur, and Bikanir— 
will be honoured by , Their Royal Highnesses. 

The choice of Mewar (Udaipm) is sufficiently obvious. It 
is considered the premier State among the score of indepen¬ 
dent Principalities which make up Rajputana. The relative 
importance of the great Indian Chiefs are indicated, as is 
well known, by the quality of the salute to wliich they are 
entitled. The importance of the Maharana of Udaipur is 
shown by the fact that only three native sovereigns in the 
whole of the Indian Empire, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the 
Alaharaja of Baroda, and the Maharaja of Mysore, ,( are en¬ 
titled to a bigger salute than the Maharana, that is to twenty- 
one instead of nineteen guns. 

The salute is, perhaps, the most highly valued honour of 
any granted by the Viceroy as representing the King-Emperor, 
and the number of guns to which each ruling Prince is entitled 
has been at the bottom of the bitterest inter-state rivalries. 
For instance, the precedence of the two premier Rajput States, 
Udaipur and Jodhpur, was only settled as recently as 1870 in 
favour of Udaipur, who is entitled to nineteen guns, while 
Jodhpur has to rest satisfied with seventeen. The last import¬ 
ant revision of the Table of Salutes took place in 1877 on the 
assumption by Queen Victoria of the title of Empress of India. 

The various Rajput dynasties are among the most ancient 
in India, far older than that of the Imperial House of Akhar. 
Indeed, the Maharana boasts of being the lineal representative 
of the mythical Rama. The Rajputs even claim that this 
sovereign can count the Csesars of Rome among his ancestors ! 

In the Hindu Pantheon every Maharana of Udaipur is 
s^red personage, and is an object of worship, like the priest 
kings of ancient Egypt, and in pictures is always portrayed 
with an aureole around his head, while Mount Abu is the Raj¬ 
put Olympus, 

It seems euriou.s that Udaipur, often described as the most 
beautrful city in India, has hitherto been so neglected by tourists. 
Indtied, the only Rajput cities visited by nine out of ten Eng- 
hsh travellers^ are Jaipur and Ajmir. Its difficulty of access, 
till the branch hne from Chitore was constructed a few years 
ago, no doubt partly accounts for this. 

city of Udaipur from Sujjangarh Hill, 
polaces springing sheer from a 
beautiful lake studded with islands and surrounded by wooded 
lulls, 18 one of the most striking in India. 

A famous traveller has compared the Palace at Udaipur to 

® superficial resemblance to 

j^tify The epithet an Oriental Windsor, Both enjoy diTOc : 
elements of scemc charm-massive towers and frowii X 
parts combmed with water and woodland. Perhaps, though 

esSv TfCT WiAdemefe: 

S ^ prominent, 

at an events m a distant view of the city and lake A Scotch 

STkeTnd iSh r^emblance between Udaipur 

The Royal Palace can only be visited by a permit obtained 


through the Resident, It is an imposing pile of granite and 
marble, with walls over 100 feet high and flanked with octa¬ 
gonal towers. It has been well described by Colonel Tod, the 
author of the Rajputana classic, The Annals of Rajasthan. 

It stands upon the very crest of a ridge running parallel 
to, bnt considerably elevated above, the margin of the lake;, 
the terrace, which is at the east and chief front of the palace, 
extends throughout its length, and is supported by a triple 
row of arches from the declivity of the ridge. The height of 
this arcaded wall is full 60 feet i and, although all is hollow 
beneath, yet it is so admirably'constructed that an entire range 
of stables is built on the extreme verge of the terrace, on which 
the whole personal force of the Rana, elephants, horse, and 
foot, are often assembled. Prom this terrace the city and ' 
valley lie before the spectator, whose vision is bounded only 
by the hills shutting out the plains, while from the summit 
of the palace nothing obstructs its range over lake and moun¬ 
tain. 

The other palaces can rarely be seen by strangers, and the 
only other specific sight in the city is the great Jagannath 
(J'^gg^rnaut) Temple. It is considered by Fergusson a good 
example of the Indo-Aryan style, though of date date (about 
1640). The porch is approached by a bold flight of steps or¬ 
namented on each side by a large stone elephant, and in front 
is a shrine with a brazen image of Garuda. 

A boating excursion on the lake will, however, be far more 
enjoyable than a visit to a temple which is not of great artistic 
or historical interest. One of the Maharana’s boats is usually 
at the service of tourists if application is made to the Resident. 
The islands which stud the lake are usually covered with gar¬ 
dens and groves attached to some fine palace or picturesque 
kiosk; some suggest the Borromean Islands on the Lago di 
Maggiore in Italy. The most interesting is the northern 
Island, called Jagmandar, to which retreat Shah Jehan retired 
when in revolt against his father Jahangi. It was here, too, 
that during the Mutiny the English ladies from the Neemuch 
garri.son found a safe asylum. 

Two miles or so from the oily is the Royal Cemetery (perhaps 
one of the most beautiful in India), where the Maharanas of 
Udaipur have been cremated and buried since Udaipur was 
founded. The monuments, quite apart from their lovely 
surroundings, a beautifully kept garden planted with magni- 
facent trees, are alone worth the journey to Udaipur. The 
finest w the mausoleum of Singram Singh, which contains 
toe ashes of this prince and of “ twenty-one of his wives.” 

The cenotaph is of considerable architectural merit and of 
ambitious design, an octagonal porticoed hall crowned with a 
dome, itoother very striking mausoleum is that of Amir 
Singh, which might have been a copy, with some slight Jain 
moiMcations, of the famous mausoleum of Halicarnassus 

NpAcre.—According to the oflfioial pi-ogramme the Prince of 
Wales to-day reaches Udaipur from Indore. He will lie the 
guest of the Maharaja of Udaipur until the 20th; he will 
toerefore spend three days in this interesting Rajput state. 

The Royal palace in which the Prince of Wales will be received 
is a most imixising building constructed of granite and marble, 
most effectively placed on the crest of a ridge above the lake^ ♦ 
Udaipur is largely a rugged jungle-olad district; the altitude* 
of the city itself is about 2,000 feet. The roads to the town 
are guarded by a chain of fortresses which are now-, however, 
m a state of decay. Commanding the city on the south side 
13 the fortified hill of Eklingarh. On entering Udaipur the 
Pnnce of Wales visits the district of India known as Ra,i- 
putena, the collection of Native States that enjoy almost com¬ 
plete autonomy under the British residencies! The people 
^ which the Maharaja is the head are a very proud race own¬ 
ing the .soil} they have from time to time furnished ruling 
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dignitaries to many of the Native States. In point of popu¬ 
lation, however,- the district is not a very notable one. The 
population of Udaipijr City is about 50,000; it contains some 
marvellous Hindu or Brahmin architecture dating from A.D. 
1060. 

Titnea. —The Bhopal Victoria Inncers which the Prince of 
Wales inspected to-day are among the most efficient cavalry 
in the Imperial. Service Troops. The Begum takes the greatest 
pride «aid interest in the regiment, which is commanded by 
W second son. The troopers are of a good fighting stamp, 
the horses are of the right kind, and the discipline and organ!- 
mtion are excellent. Their appearance on parade to-day 
gave the greatest satisfaction, showing careful drill. 

The Bhopalis, who have Afghan blood in them, are the 
descendants of the men who carved out this small Mahomedan 
kingdom in the Mahratta country, and are now being largely 
enlisted. The Prince will see large gatherings of Imperial 
Service Troops at Lahore, where the Punjab regiments will 
be assembled, and at Gwalior, where the Maharaja Sindh ia of 
Gwalior will manoeuvre his troops during the Royal visit in 
December. The feudatory chiefs who maintain this class of 
regiments are particularly anxious that the Prince should 
inspect them. 

Timea of /ndiffl.-—The following We-stem (Command Order 
received under ‘Western Command No. 44-Camp, dated Bombay, 
16th November 1906, is published for information;— 

“His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, prior to his 
d^arture from Bombay on 14th November 1906, expi'essed 
his approval of the Hfilita-ry arrangements made during his 
stay in Bombay. 

His Royal Highness commanded the Lieutenant-General 
Gommanding Western Command to make known to all ranks 
his entire satisfaction with the manner in which the duties 
had been performed during the somewhat exceptionally hot 
weather.” 

SEIiECTIONS FBOM NATIVE PAPBBS PUBLISHED IK BkNOAL 

POB THE WEEK EKDENO THE 18tH NOVEMBER 1905. 

JDaiiy Ht/otwdt.—The Dot2i/[Calcutta] of the 11th 
November has the following under the heading “ The Prince 
of Wales in India ” 

Hia Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has landed in India 
and will soon come to Bengal. He will be loudly welcomed 
by the dogs whose sole aim in life is to lick others’ feet and 
look for the leavings of the table, and the jackdaws in pea¬ 
cock’s feathers will raise a loud ohorus. But will no one be 
found who can bring to His Royal Highness’s notice the real 
condition of the country ? Here and there illuminations 
will take place j but those whose heart’s blood, whose money 
will furnish them, will not be able to speak out their minds, 
but will have to suppress their feelings and remain in the dark 
as ever. The Prince will see only smiling faces and go away. 
Will this duplicity go on for ever ? 

If His Royal Highness could see the real condition of the 
country, if he could see that the subject people are poor, starv¬ 
ing and discontented, if he could know that the people of 
the cotmtry wanted a stable of Lord Curzon in cow-dung and 
not in marble, that the injustice, oppression and partiality 
committed by the officials have almost driven the life out of 
the Indians, if anybody could hold up to him true pictures 
of the harassment of the non-official speaker and preacher 
in the Punjab, of the oppression of students in Bengal, of the 
partialities perpetrated in the Police Court, he would see quite 
a different picture from that which he will see. Caimot such 
a pictme be, by any means, shown to him ? The Reception 
Committee will consist of a large number of men. Many 
will join in the reception either willingly or against their will. 


Will none of them be able to inform His Royal tiignnj^' df 
the real state of things? black flags be suspended fwifi 

every house, so that the ‘Prince might see that the hearts * 
blood of India had turned black like ink. The refulgence 
of the buildings illuminated by the Government will make 
these black flags look all the more prominent. Let him see 
that the loyal Indian subjects are welcoming him with tears 
in their eyes, that the bright lights resembling the lurid glare 
given out by burning houses is concealing the house-owners’ 
cry of despair. If he sees Hiese things he will have to say 
to his father on his return “ I have seen your India, it 
exists only in name.” 

India was not in its present miserable condition when 
the present Emperor condescended to pay it a visit as Prince 
I of Wales. At that time there were contentment, sympathy, 
r sense of justice and an impartial judicial administration in 
the country, and it had not as yet seen a population sickly, 
discontented, distrustful and lacking all signs of health and 
prosperity. Who is that man who brought restlessness and 
discontent in a country which was in the enjoyment of peatee 
and contentment ? Who is that man who brought want in 
the store-house of plenty and made a confiding people dis¬ 
trustful ? Will no one ask the future Emperor of India to 
think over these questions ? And should he go away deceived ? 

In no sphere is there impartiality or appreciation of merit, 
complexion of the skin being the only merit appreciated every 
where. Let His Royal Highness consider only the treatment 
which the native soldiery receive, native soldiery are 

prepared to lay down their lives for a pittance of ten or twenty 
rupees a month. But they receive no encouragement and do 
I not receive equal treatment or similar weapons with European 
I soldiers when on the battle field. Is this the way His Royal 
Highness’s grandmother’s Proclamation is respected? His 
Royal Highness should see and understand these things be¬ 
fore he goes away. 

Will not somebody explain to him the light in which we 
view these amusements and festivities ? "Where is that worthy 
son of Bengal who will come forward to lay before His Royal 
'Highness the real condition of the country ? 

We must plainly tell the authorities: If you have any 
manlineas in you, if you have any strength in your minds 
do not conoeal, but plainly inform the Prince of the real state 
of things and give the subject people opportunities of laying 
their real feelings before Hia Royal Highness. If you fail in 
this, you should suffer the penalty of your sin. Do not try 
to deceive the Heir-Apparent to the Throne as you are attempt¬ 
ing to deceive the English public. If you have the blood of 
Englishmen in your veins, do not tarnish your country ’s 
name by such misdeeds. IVom undue love of your own father- 
land, do not bring ruin upon the country which you gained 
by deceit atod forgery, which you kept spell-bound by showing 
it Britain’s captivating appearance, and which you one day 
brought under your influence by the suppression of anarchy 
and crime; do not through carelessness lose the Empire which 
is the brightest jewel in Britain’s Crown. Countries and 
Empires have come and gone. But do you not throw this 
golden country of India into the jaws of eternity ? Tfiere 
is yet time for you to turn honest. There is yet time for you 
to turn just. There is yet time for you to keep to the path 
of righteousness. Follow this adicce and Britain’s glory 
will become brighter and you will gain prosperity, while through 
your grace we shall be raised and become prosperous too. 

Hitavarta .—^Tbe ffitavArta [Calcutta] of the 12th November 
regrets tiiat the Royal visit to India has occurred at a time 
when we are unable to give him cheerful reception. 

Hindi Bangavasi.-—In noticing the Royal visit to Calcutta, 
the Hindi Bangavasi [Calcutta] of the 13th November prays 





that His Royal Highliess may see with his own eyes the actnal 
condition of the people of this country and hear with his own 
ears their grievances, instead of relying for them upon the 
statement of officials. Then alone shall His Royal Highness 
be able to know what the real condition of India is. The 
paper does not approve that the people of Calcutta should 
show grief and indifference at the time when His Royal High¬ 
ness visits Calcutta, and thinks that we should show our loyalty 
in such a way as to captivate the heart of His Royal Highness 
so that no one may dare east an aspersion on our loyalty. 
Our expression of loyalty should take even Europeans by 
surprise. 

Oriental Review, 6th Novembbb 1905.—The reception of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales at the Gate of India, the 
Corporation address and the Prince’s reply, the laying of the 
Fotindation Stone of the Museum and the ceremonies connected 
with the laying of the first stone of the Alexandra Docks were all 
carrM oujb with great success. But the first procession through 
the City ? It teas poor and disappointing. It might easily 
have b<^n better, and that is why we regret the poverty and 
disappointment which marked a great historical movement. 
Lord Lamington’s Government have done so many things well 
that we felt sine His Excellency and those who form his Govena- 
ment could have had little share in organising a pageant which 
was meant to impress the classes and masses alike with the 
splendour and greatness of the Empire, but which degenerated 
into a second hand show of sweating soldiers and jaded hoises 
.... We pitied the poor Hussars and Artillerymen, who 
were called out in the full blaze of the noonday sun to form 
a procession which was taken all the way to Government 
House, Malabar Hill, and were then made to form the Vice¬ 
roy’s escort from Government House to Apollo Bunder_ 

We should like to know why this double duty was cast uMn 
them. We ask the King’s chosen and trusted representa- 
rives in this land whether it was a proper thing that the King- 
Emperor 8 son and daughter-in-law, whose visit and recep¬ 
tion were the event of the day, should be served with only 
a ^ond and faded edition of the pomp and pageantry of 
which the first and fresh edition was reserved for the Vice¬ 
roy ?... Waa it right that the Viceroy should have the 
first meal and the Prince of Wales a cold collation from the 
same dishes that were served before His Excellency ?.... 
And was it a wise thing on such an occasion to make the mail‘ 
erf the only emblem of British sovereignty? Generals 
md Major-Generals, the staff and Hussars and Artillery, Raj- 
_umars and Imperial Service Troops, Lancers and Queen’s 
Cavalrymen were no doubt properly there, but was this the 

E ^ occasion? Where wei-e the Rajas 

and Eeudaton^ and their retinues? Where the Governor 

Sa 1 ?^® Commissioners and Secretaries— 

the lohticals and Oivihans? Where were the leaders of our 
co^umty, our Shethiaa and Mafaajans ? Am ^t to S 

and esSrt to a procession, welcoming 

SughterdSw? Emperor’s son and 

\ ^ captivated the hearts of the entire 

m wtach a. Political Secretary had originally contemplaW 


to treat them at the first day’s official reception. They allowed 
their grievances to be thrust in the back ground. The feeling 
most dominant in their hearts for the time was to show by 
outward demonstrations their deep affection for and attach¬ 
ment to the person and throne of their beloved King-Emperor 

---- .Prom the, very moment that the Prince and Princess 

put their fwt on the shores of beautiful Bombay they bewitched 
and captivated all hearts. The magnetic attraction waa 
something marvellous. To the people they were the highest 
and most altruistic embodiment of what a great and omni¬ 
potent Monarchy should be. The ideal in the abstract was 
concretely realised in the persons of the grandchildren of Vic¬ 
toria the Go<^, the Empress-Mother, who, whilst living, evoked 
most enthusiastically and spontaneously not only veneration 
but deep affection among millions of her Indian subjects.... 
The courteous demeanour, the charming affabilifgr and 
the beautiful simplicity of the Prince and his queenly consort 
at once magnetised the people. It was the first conclusive 
evidence of the training and traditions which they had under¬ 
gone and the lessons they had learnt as to how to behave with 
the Indian people. These traits won the heart of Bombay 
l^terallj^ they were the subject of the highesi praise among 
toem. Ttrm where you will, in the market place or the squat? 
m the himible hut or in the hall of the princely merchanV 
m official or non-official circles, in church or pagoda, temple 
or mosque, in club or society, in this community or that, there 
was heard naught but a symphony of praise, jubilant praise, 
for the son and daughter of Edward the Gjeat, as History has 

alre^y emblazoned him on her page.Those who were 

givileged to hold an interview with them at Government 
House on the eve of their departure tell the same pleasing 
tale. The Honourable Sir P. M. Metha, who was doubly pri- 
^ieged, in that he,had a most gracious audience of both W 
Prince and Princess, one after the other, returned only to em- 
giasise in a remarkable degree the popular impi'ession. 
He found the Prince most affable, talking with a freedom which 
was as agreeable as the information he possessed about 
and the Indians was something imique. And how gentle 
amiable, and perfectly womanly did he find the Princess! 
What a delicate Royal compliment both paid to the citizens 
of the first city in India by asking their first and most distin¬ 
guished representative to inscribe his name in their Birthday 
book! Thus it waa that the Prince and Princess came to 
Bombay, saw it, and conquered the hearts of the people as 
their illustrious parent had done thirty years ago I.... This 
visit has a deeper significance which needs to bo pointed out 
on this occasion. By inamemorial tradition and usage the 
id^ of Kingship is held most sacred in India. It is asaooia. 
ted with patriotism as much as with religion. The King is 

the very embodiment of both Church and State.. Th* 

religious sentiment raises him to the dignity of a mortal god 
on earth; while the political sentiment inculcates the sacred 
duty of loyalty and fidelity. ‘ For my King and my,country ’ 
has not been an idle shibboleth in India. For ages past, it 
has had a living genuine significance about it. C^turies 
before the civilised West emerged from its naked barbarism, 
Indians actively carried into practice this sentiment to rever¬ 
ence their King and to shed blood in his defence...... Thus 

it is that Indians have submitted loyally to their foreim lords 
of whom the British are the latest. The beneficence of that 
ride, despite its many woeful deficiencies and defects, coupled 
with Western civilisation and education, has strengthened more 
than ever the sentiment of reverence and profound respe-t 
for the Sovereign. The long and marvellous reign of Queen 
Victoria, emphasised the idea as it never was emphasised a 
thousand years before. Her great love for her Indian subjects 
made her the object of the most altruistic veneration. Tlie 
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millions who had never seen her conjured her as a Divine 
figure. She was conei'deied to have be^n designedly ordained 
by an all-wise Providence to spread her protecting «gis over 
the children of the soil. This sentiment was deepen^ when 
she out of Her Royal afiection for the Indians, deputed her 
eldest son and Heir-Apparent to the throne, oar present King, 

to visit India thirty years ago. It was the same affection 

and attachment for the noble house of the npble Queen Vic¬ 
toria, the Empress-Mother, which prompted the people to 
receive so cordially and with such warm enthusiasm her grand¬ 
children. Thus it is that the Mmardiy of England, so histor¬ 
ical, and yearly growing in power and influence, has brought 
Indians closer and closer in unity with their rulers. They 
made a wide and marked distinction between their Sovereign 
and his children on the one hand, and the servants of the Sov¬ 
ereign, who administer the country, on the other. There 
is a growing feeling that much of the gulf now existing between 
the, bureaucracy in India and the people of the land might 
be bridged over with .some competent and capable scion of the 
Royal House of Victoria at the head of affairs in India. Much 
of the friction, much of the bitterness and much of the pre¬ 
valent asperity might then be easily removed. Better and 
more cordial relations could be established between the official 
and non-official classes. There would be none of the signs 
of “insolence of office” and autocratic authority which have 
been so painfully transparent these five years past. Aye, more, 
Indiiuos under those circumstances would feel confident that the 
Govoniment of the, country will be carried on fully and faith¬ 
fully in the spirit of the gracious iVocIamation of 1858 which it 
is the fashion of some imwise rulere, of whom the departed 
Viceroy is the most prominent, to speak airily, as if it were 
BO much waste paper ; and the contentment and happiness 
of which they have been bereft these many years past would 
once more reign supreme in the land with a htmdred thousand 
expressions of gratitude to the Sovereign. May the present 
visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales result in that happy 
'event, so essential for the better welfare of the people and 
the permanence of the mighty British Indian Empire. 

Oriental Review, Bombay Samachar, Akhbar-i-Sottdagar, 
Akhbar i-I^m, and Sdvj Fariajwdn.—We offer our most 
sincere congratulations to Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim and to 
Sir Sassoon J. David upon the groat honour that has been 
conferred upon them by His Majesty the King-Emperor in 
commemoration of the visit of Their Imperial Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. Both these gentlemen 
deserved the honour, for in various ways they have both con¬ 
tributed to the progress and fame of the City of Bombay .... 

Sir Currimbhoy’s cliarities are munificent and unostentatious 
...... He has established orphanages and schools and done 

much for the good of his people. His munificent generosity 
culminated in the gift of three lakhs of rupees for the Bombay 
Museum. Sir Currimbhoy has thus not only won the affection 
of his community but also the esteem and regard of all the 
inhabitants of Bombay, and the honour the King-Emperor 
has conferred upon him is but a hall-mark of approbation 
and respect in which the only Bombay Muhammadan Knight 
is held by all classes and communities in this city. We have 
had occasions to differ stroirgly from, and oppose stoutly, 
Sir Sassoon J. David, but leaving those things behind w'e 
‘press forward ’ to congratulate the new Kiiight........ 

Sir Sassoon is an estimable gentleman, kind-hearted and gene¬ 
rous, always wishing to do well..He is as popular 

amongst Europeans as among Indians, and the news that 
he has been knighted has given satisfaction to all classes 
and communities in Bombay...... If strenuousness of acti¬ 
vity, application and hard work entitle a man to public honours, 
the Honourable Mr. S. W\ Edgerley, G.I.E., deserves them. 


and the conferment of the honour of Knight Commandeir of 
the Royal Victorian Order upon him is well earned...... 

He has worked bard in drawing up the programme of the 
Royal visit to this city. He had to work by night and by 
day, conflicting interests had to be reconciled and difficulties 
unkno^vn to the public at large had to be overcome. He has 
played his part well, and he deserves the honour which has 
been conferred upon liim .... The honour of the fourth 

class of the Royal Victorian Order, which His Majesty the 
King-Emperor has conferred upon Mr. Herbert George Cell, 
Commissioner of Police, Bombayj in commemoration of thp 
visit of Their Imperial Highnesses, has also given satisfaction 
to all classes and communities of Bombay; for no man, offi¬ 
cial or non-official, has had to work harder and has had greater 
responsibility thrown upon him than the Commissioner of 
Police. 

[The Gujarati dailies express unstinted approval of the 
honours conferred by His Royal Highness the Ihrince of Wales 
upon Sir S. W. Edgerley, Mr. Gell, Sii’ Currimbhoy Ebrahim 
and Sir Sassoon J. David. They recognise that the programme 
of the Royal visit was carried through without a liitch mainly 
owing to the tact and indefatigable exertions of the Chief 
Secaetary, and that the excellence of the Police arrangements 
on the occasion was due to the energy and organising skill 
of the Commissioner of Police. Most of the papers observe 
that Mr. Gell deserved a much higher distinction than that 
conferred upon him by His Royal Highness.] 

Rost Goftar, 12th Novembeb 1906,—The divine right of 
Kings now subsists but in name, and if there still be within us 
a glimmering of the reverential awe with which the Orientals 
regarded "royalty of old, the luminous rays of education and 
civilisation have dispelled all lingering vestiges thereof and 
Royalty is as much human to us as we are human to ourselves. 
How can we explain, then, the sight we witnessed on the 9th of 
November, os hundreds and thousands inundated the streets 
to accord spontaneous homage and loyal greetings to Their 

future King-Emperor - Here was every man upon his 

legs cheering lustily his wildest huzzas, as his heart beat 
*and responded to the wwmth of his feelings. And this he 
did because he knew that the Royalty he adored was no mys¬ 
terious being from the Heavens, but'a mortal like himself 
that took as much interest in mundane affairs as he himself 
did, and whom Providence had placed in a unique position 
as the bead of a nation of that governed them on the lines 
of justice and righteousness and had showered on them the 
blessings of peace and prosperity xmknown in the history of 
their country. Here then we have the clue to the outburst 
of genuine enthusiasm and deep loyalty of which the city gave 
such an unmistakeable demonstration while bidding welcome 
to the Royal couple on its first landing on the shores of India 
....That we have not been slow in our appreciation of 
the good which has been done to Die country by the British 
must have been visible to any casual observer, who felt the 
pulse of the jieople as they congregated in thousands to offer 
their greetings on Thursday last. What a strength was hero, 
what a latent power, what a bulwork lay in this surging mass 
of humanity, stronger and more invincible than the mightiest 
armament the greatest nation has ever placed before the world. 
May this armament be ever at the back of the nation that has 
after a hard-fought struggle brouglit peace and prosperity 
in a land that was ever perturbed by internecine troubles 
and perpetual warfare. The country was never more happy 
in the enjoyment of the blessings of Uberly of thought and 
action, of prosperity and peace, never more enlightened by 
virtue of education and civilization, never more secure in the 
safety of life and property, never more confident in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, never richer in its commerce, its indus- 









tries and material prosperity. Let our countrymen give a 
most tangible and unmistakeable evidence of their loyalty 
in appreciation of the immense good which the British rule 
has conferred upon their land. Ingratitude is the least short" 
coming in Indian character. Let the Indians seize this oppor¬ 
tunity to mark their sense of gratitude to those on whose 
good-will and grace their future greatness and prosperity 
depend, os it has done for the last hundred years and more. 

Oritivtal Review, Sulfan-iil-Akhbar, Bombay Punch Bahadur. 
—Educated Indiana have not seldom been misunderstood 
or misrepresented, because they disdain the vulgar task of 
bespattering the British rule with hollow and high-sounding 
praise in season and out of season. They know that they 
-could afford the misunderstanding and the misrepresentation 
because their loyalty is deep and of superior worth as could 
be proved when the occasion came. Such an occasion has 
now presented itself, and we challenge our detractors to say 
if in the fervour of feeling, in the display of deep-seated 
loyalty, in the enthusiasm of enlightened appreciation and 
in indefatigable endeavour to make Bombay ’a reception of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Mneesa of Wales 
surpass all legitimate expectations, and exceptional in the 
harmony, unity and sustained zeal which characterised it, 
the better and the greater part was not that of those who 
represent and lead the educated Indians of the Western Pre¬ 
sidency. ...... For this deep-seated and universal loy¬ 
alty there are two causes. Firstly, the conviction that our 
Government is good. Secondly, the personal character of 
the Sovereigns in whose names and on whose behalf this country 
has been governed since the Mutiny.... . .Personal attach¬ 
ment to the occupant of the Throne is our pleasure and our 
pride. In few countries-r-we are almost inclined to say that 
in no other country—in Europe is there such knitting together 
of loyalty to the Throne and attachment to the person of the 
♦Sovereign. This is due entirely to the personal character 
of the revered and beloved Sovereign, who was our first Queen- 
Empimss, and of her successor, the present King-Emperor, 
The knowledge how largely we owe that Great Charter of our 
Rights and Liberties—the Proolamation of 1868 — to Her* 
Majesty’s personal views and wishes for educated Indians 

almost a sacred possession.We have welcomed the 

King-Emperor’s son and heir with tlie feelings which such 
loyalty and personal attachmont can alone engender and 
shall alone make durable. No portion of the Prince of Wales’s 
reply to the address of the Bombay Corporation has touched 
the hearts of the people of this Presidency, and indeed of all 
India, so much as tliat in which His Royal Highness' em¬ 
phasised the link of personal attachment that binds us so 

closely to the Throne .Long may the King-Emperor 

rule over us ! And long may His Majesty’s son and heir 
leave by his side—-his hope and ours—the hope of ‘an 
united and ever-prosperous and ever-devoted Empire ! [The 
Sidtan-id-Akhhar and Qxq Bombay Punch Bahadur exyneas 
^ntiments of enthusiastic joy and loyalty over the visit to i 
India of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of I 
Wales.] 

InduPrakdsh, 13th November 1906.— There are several ! 
features of the programme of the Royal tour which cannot i 

be purely accidental and wliich indicate an extremely narrow- : 

mmded political vision on the part of those who finallj settled , 
S' 7 note these uhsatisfactory featm-es whilst yet Tiieu- : 

oyal Highnesses are amongst us. The three old and great i 
Presidencies see ^e least of Their Royal Highnesses. In our • 
Residency, Boi^ay and Karachi are the only two cities where j 
Tlieir Royal Highnesses make a halt .... Disguise the 

““■y’ programme a partial Imvoott 1 

o . e ombay, the Madras and the Bengal Presidenoiest and 


I we suppose this is the reward for their being so loud and so 
I clamorous and so much to the forefront in the political move¬ 
ments of the day. Whilst the frontier tribes are the pets 
there is a total boycott against the Marathas and the Bengalis, 
Calcutta and Bombay alone excluded, evidently because it 
was im^ssible to except them ...... The Marathas have 

equanimity enough to bear pinpricks and petty-minde<l slights 
of this kind . ... The Marathas have not forgotten—they 
camiot forget—the glorious achievements of their illustrious 
fathers, achievements which had placed all India at their feet. 
They cannot forget that they were the predecessors of the 
British power in the race for political supremacy in India .... 

On the other hand, they will not lightly swerve from their 
devotion and reverence for tlie Royal family of England and 
wll never abate a jot owing to the reactionary measures of fleet¬ 
ing Viceroys or Governors. There are extremists and irre- 
concilables amongst them, no doubt, as there are amongst 
every section of the British Empire, in India and out of India— 
aye even in the British Isl^. But the bulk of the Maratba 
nation is unaffected by the preachings of the.se extremists 
so far as substantial attachment to the British rule is concerned. 
That is the Maratha nation of the day, loyal indeed, but most 
unjustly suspected and distrusted by those who cannot under¬ 
stand manly opposition and cannot brook a bold front even 
from honest adversaries. But supposing the Marathas and 
the Bengalis do not come up to the standard of loyalty which 
will satisfy rulers of the Curzonian type, are pinpricks and 
slights the beat remedy to win them over completely in favour 
of the British raj ? A true statesman would have given to 
them more of the Royal visit than to any other peoples of 
India. But the hobby of the clay is in favour of the North- 
West of India and of the Frontier tribes. Let them be favour¬ 
ed and petted and patted on the back to tlioir heart’s content. 
We are not jealous of it. We may, however, declare it as 
our deep conviction that in the hour of trial it will be the Mara¬ 
thas and the Bengalis and the more enlightened and educated, 
and therefore appreciative people under the direct rale of 
the British in the older Presidencies who will stand closely 
and fight for Britain than any other communities of this Empire 
on this side of the frontier or that; The day will yet dawn 
when even our bureaucrats will realize this fully. 

Indu Prakdeh, 14th November 1905. —We are extremely 
Sorry to have to notice that though on account of strong public 
feeUng Government yielded so far to the representation made 
by Sir Pherozeshah Metha as to send invitations to hitv^ as 
President of the Corporation and to the Municipal Commissioner 
and the Sheriff to be present in the main Reception Pavilion at 
the landing of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, things were subsequently managed in such a manner 
that what was given tardily with one hand was effectively 
taken away with the other. Our information is that no 
special supplementary notification in the Oavemment Gazette 
was published notifying the inclusion of these three representa¬ 
tives of the city. Further, though they were allowed to go 
into the Pavilion, words were whispered into their ears just 
before Their Royal Highnesses’s landing to the effect that 
the Prince had desired them to be at the place allotted to 
the Corporation. Thus they were forced to quit the Pavilion 
and were in fact not at all introduced to the Prince there. 
Substantially, then, the original programme was adherwl 
to. The gracelessness of the procetlure needs no oominent. 
We may also express our astonishment as to how it came about 
that the Prince sent word in regard to a matter of such tri¬ 
vial detail as to the place where these three boycotted repre¬ 
sentatives of the city should stand, If the Prince did send 
word to that effect, it must have bepn the result of special 
coaching ,..... There has been something extremely wrong 





and vindignified in some quarters, where we do not car© to 
enquire. [In its issue of the 17th November the paper 
writes:—We regi'et that on further enquiry we find that there 
has been some inaccuracy in regard to the facta on which the 
editorial note appearing in our issue, of the 14th instant was 
based. It appears that Sir P. M. Metha, w'hen questioned 
as to what he would do, himself voluntariJy gave up ntro- 
duction at the Pavilion, for otherwise he would not have ound 
an easy way to his brother Corporators outside. There are 
different versions as regards the exact words whereby the 
'Sheriff and the Municipal Commissioner wero effectively sent 
away from the Pavilion without introduction. That all three 
were not introduced to the Prince is certain and equally cer¬ 
tain that two were obliged to give up the honour .... 
Thus our remarks are substantiated, though in fairness we 
have thought it our duty to correct what appears to have 
been inaccurate. We confess we have found it difficult to 
find out the exact trath in the matter.] 

Bombay Samacliar, 16th Novembbe 1905.—The Bombay 
Samachar contradicts the report circulated by the Indu Prakdsh 
about the alleged treatment of the President of the Municipality 
in the sliamiana at Apollo Bunder on the occasion of the landing 
of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
It says;—In I'esponse to the representation made by the 
Corporation His ExceUency the Governor was good enough to 
send the Honourable Sir S. W. Edgerley to talk over the matter 
with Sir Pherozeshah Metha. Sir S. W. Edgerley, on behalf of 
Government, verbally assured Sir Pherozeshah as well as 
satisfied him by documentary evidence that the authorities 
in making the arrangements objected to had no intention 
whatsoever of lowering the dignity of the Corporation- As 
regards the seating arrangements made for the members of 
the Corporation, Sir Pherozeshah was asked not to press the 
matter, as there was no time for mending matters in that 
direction. Invitation cards, however, were issued to the 
President of the Corporation, the Municipal Commissioner, 
and the Sheriff for taking part in the ceremonial reception 
of Their Royal Highnesses at the Bunder. Accordingly, all 
these three functionaries were present in the sJiamiam. 
Before the Prince landed, however. Sir Pherozeshah asked 
the permission of the Governor to go through the archway 
to the space reserved for the Corporation so as to make pre¬ 
liminary preparations for the presentation of the Municipal 
address. This course was absolutely necessary in the circum¬ 
stances, because if Sir Pherozeshah and the Municipal Com¬ 
missioner had waited in the shamiana until they ■were jiresented 
to tlie Prince, it would not have been possible for them to be 
in their respective places with the Corporation before Their 
Royal Highnesses were conducted to the dais for receiving 
the address, and perhaps they would not have been able to 
make their way to the enclosure at all. Several persons being 
unaware of the exact po-sition have circulated a silly rumour 
to the effect that the whole correspondence between the 
Corporation and Government on the subject was placed before 
the Prince, and that His Royal Highness rejected the prayer 
of the Corporation and ordered that the programme should 
be carried out as originally arranged. We think it is the height 
of disrespect towards the Prince to import his name into this 
controversy. The unusual msurks of honour that Sir Phero¬ 
zeshah has received at the hands of tlio Prince during His 
Royal Highness’s stay in Bombay go to show that the rumour 
in question is quite unfounded. It appears that before the 
Prince landed at the Bunder, the Honourable Sir S. W. Edgerley, 
by way of a good-humoured joke, told the Sheriff and the 
Municipal Commissioner to cross the road and go back to the 
enciosuro by a circuitous route. Both these gentlemen took 
his w'ords quite seriously, and one of them having informed Sir 


Pherozeshah of the fact, the latter set matters right in thw 
Chief Secretary’s presence and told them that it was not 
necessary for them to go to the* enclosure by a circuitous route, 
but that as soon as the Prince approached the Bunder, they 
could go through the archway constructed for the Prince 
Indu Prakdsh, 15th Novembkb 1905.—The claim of 
Bombay to be called Utbs prima in Mis has often been 
questioned and questioned with reason. If the rivals of the city 
were to cite the inefficiency of our Political Department as one 
reason why we should cease to pride ourselves on being the first 
city in India, we suppose we shall have to plead guilty to the 
charge. It was this Department that had in its hands the 
arrangemente of the details of the reception of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. And how has it 
acquitted itself ? It has insulted the Corporation and created 
great dissatisfaction amongst the people by the shabby treatment 
accorded to their accredited civic representatives. The Depart¬ 
ment has further disappointed the city by the poverty and 
meagreness of the Royal procession. It failed to make good 
arrangements at the lev^e and the Reception. There was little 
to show that the Reception was a grandeur affair than ordinary 
gubernatorial receptions. Lastly our Rajkumars were badly 
lodged, badly drived and badly mouut^ for the escorting 
duty entrusted to them. Of the treatment accorded to Native 
Princess and Chiefs the less said the better. The Department 
has blundered and bungled and, what is worse, has shown 
an obstinate and unyielding spirit of which bitter memories 
must long survive in the minds of different persona and diff¬ 
erent classes of people. What a pity that the Department 
should have come bff so badly in this not very difficult matter 
of making satisfactory aiTangements for a five days^ stay 

of the Prince and Princess of Wales! . [Elaewhere the 

paper writes:-—After finding fault with the Department over 
which the Honourable Mr. (and now Sir) S. Wi Edgerley pre¬ 
sides, it is so odd to have to congratulate him upon the honour 
of a Knight Commandarship of the Royal Victorian Order 
conferred upon him by the Prince of Wales. We grudge it 
not, and perhaps the arrangements made by him so far as 
aTheir Royal Highnesses were directly concerned were very 
good. Those who have grievances against him are the people, 
their representatives and our Native Princes and Chiefs. Let 
us hope tliat now that the gentleman has been made a Knight 
of a high Order, true chivalry and chivalrous generosity will 
be planted in what seems to be an unimpressionable heart.] 
KaisM-Eind, 19tb: Novembeb 1905.—The cryptic Reuter 
cabl^ for the edification of India on the eve of the arrival of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales in 
Bombay that in a long article the scribe of Printing House 
Square reminds Indians that though Vicero 3 rs and Commanders- 
in-Chief come and go, the Government of India goes on for ever 
and that “ mistakes, if mode, are not irrevocable What may 

be the import of this broad hint ? Are we to interpret it as a 
sign of the change of views in the Ministerial organ ? Is it the 
golden bridge which it is now attempting to jam|> over and 
thus achieve a feat in political somersault^ Can it be that 
after all the blundering Viceroy is found out? Can it be that 
it is now tacitly admitted that he has made mistakes—serious 
mistake^whioh, however, are not so irrevocable as not to- 
be repaired ? If this be the true meaning the brief contents 
of the cablegraun would lead us to infer, then it seems that 
Ijord Curzon is about to find his leverat last in spite of all the 
magniloquent opinions about his own greatness as the paragon 
of Viceroys which he so sedulously and with ‘demoniacal 
energy * strove to * manufacture ’ throughout the term of his 
mischievous vioeroyalty. But wo must await the arrival of the 
full text to fairly fathom the significance of the oracular pro¬ 
nouncement of the discredited oracle of Printing House Square. 







After all, the British people are seeing through the failures, anct 
something -worse, of the hollow sounding and utterly insincere 
Viceroy, and that the Government in Kngland are opening their 
eyes to the enormity of the mischief already done to the Empire. 

Jdm-e-Jamshed, 13th Novembeh 1905.—Nothing could 
oxceed the impressiveness of the special demonstration of Parsi 
loyalty towards the British raj and attachment to the Throne 
and the person of His Majesty the King Emperor that was made 
on Friday evening at Dhobi- talao. The Dasturs, the priests, 
and the laity assembled thick outside their Fire Temple to 
invoke God’s blessings on the Royal pair and all that is dear 
to them, and it is to be trusted that this formal act of 
benediction was duly appreciated by Their Royal Highnesses. 
As a special mark of their attachment, loyalty and devotion, 
nothing better could be conceived Or done. The Parsis are in 
a, special sense Parzand^-Khae-Doniat’i-Engliahiai. Their 
prosperity dates from the dawn of British rule in India, their 
prosperity has been built on the success of British Sovereignty 
in India, and their prosprity depends on the existence of 
British authority in India. Their outlook is entirely 
dependent on the maintenance of British induenoe, and 
it was but meet and propr that the Parsi community should 
evince their loyalty and devotion to the British raj by such a 
special ceremony as was performed on Friday evening. Indeed 
the King-Ernperor and his Family live every day in the prayers 
of the Parsis, As Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy has said in his 
article in the current number of the Parsi, ‘ obedience to the 
Government of the country and loyalty to the person and throne ’ 
of the monarch are enjoined by its religion. In the invocation 
a Parsi has to make at the end of his morning and evening pray- 
era he beseeches Providence to shower His blessings first upn 
his Sovereign and thereafter upon those nearest and dearest to 
him.’ In whatever the Parsis may lack, they can never lack in 
their appreciation of the benefits derived from British rule and 
the ^nse of gratitude they owe to the British rulers for the 
blessings they have enjoyed and do enjoy under their protection. 
We may also say that they can never lack in their sense of de¬ 
pendence on British rule, and in this hos the greatest guarantee 
of their devotion and love towards the British Throne and raj. 

Jain and Indu Prahdsh. —The Native Chiefs, who at heavy 
expense and no small inconvenienee came down to Bombay to do 
homage to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, will carry away along with pleasant memories many a 
disappointment and heart-burning. At the landing they got far 
from what was their due. None of them W'as included amongst 
those that had the honour of giving the fii-st welcome to Their 
Royal Highnesses in the harbour. On landing on our shores 
the Members of Council were the first to be introduced, and 
after that came the turn of the Chiefs. Then they were not 
allowed to form prt of the Royal procession on any occasion, 
^tly, at the levee precedence was given to certain high Brit¬ 
ish officials, and the Princes and Chiefs were mixed up pell-mell 
with many others in the second private entree circle. At the 
Reception at Government House they got no better treatment 
^d had to undergo something like a drill at the hands of his 
<mll-teacher or that master of ceremonials. We are informed 
that whilst driving to and from the Secretariat on the day of the 
lev^e, they were subjected to treatment of no edifying kind 
(ffi the occasion of the grand functions at the Crescent, the 
Docks and the Prmcesa Street they were provided with no 
separate or special accommodation and were baked up in the 
sun like the common folks. Iko proooss of leS do^ 

shghts ? The Jam writes:—The Native Chiefs have come 
doim to Bombay at gieat expense and personal sacrifice Out^f 
sOTtiments of loyalty to the King-Ernperor. But the scurvy 
treatment they have received at the bands of the Bombay 


! Government shows how these sentiments are reciprocated by 
j His Majesty’s representatives in this country. Lord Ciuzon, 
I when he arrived in Bombay, showed no marks of respect towards 
I the Chiefs and treated them as if they were-all his proteges. 
I Again, Government have asked the Chiefs to' apply for cards 
; of i^mission to the various functions arranged in honour of 
Their Royal Higlmesses. This has been regarded as an insult 
! First Class Chiefs, who had naturally expected more con- 
I siderate treatment at the bands of the Bombay Government, 

I the head of which in writing letters to them atldresses them as 
I “ My friend.” We are convinced that Lord Curzbn must be at 
! the bottom of these insults. It remains to be seen what further 
I humiliation is in store for these Chiefs. We may take this op- 
i portunity to congratulate those Chiefs, who have wisely pre- 
I ferred to remain in their own territory instead of coming down 
to Bombay and suffering indignities at the hands of the Para¬ 
mount Power, 

Praja Bandhu , 12th November 1905.— An elaborate 
programme of the Royal tonr that extends over four months 
has been arranged by the authorities in this country, and there 
is little doubt that wherever Their Royal Highnesses go, they 
wU have a hearty reception at the hands of om countrymen. 
The entire tour consists almost wholly of a round of gaieties 
that have been carefuUy selected by the authorities, and 
which cannot fail to afford pleasure to the Royal visitors. 
The basal idea of a visit like this by the future King-Emperor 
to the greatest dependency of England is no doubt excellent, 
but we are afraid that the way in which the authorities generally 
organize the details of the tour is not such as to allow th^e 
Royal visitor to see and know as much as they wish. In fact the 
visitor sp^s artificial India, which is quite distinct from real India. 
The Native Chiefs, bedecked with costly jewellery, and attired 
in rich and gorgeous costume with their splendid retinue, 
that have assembled to welcome the Royal visitoi-s, cannot 
give any idea of the real situation in the covmtry. It is only, 
when they freely mix with the real representatives of the 
people, 03 distinct from those that are generally found to 
crowd the levies and receptions at Government Houses, tliat 
they can come to know the real India. It is, of course, futile 
to hope that anything out of the common like this will happen 
on the present occasion, for the authorities in this country 
will take all possible precautions against it. In spite of all 
this, even a visit undertaken in this manner deserves to be 
welcomed because it enables the Royal visitor to forin at least 
some idea about the people and the country whose destiny 
he will be called upon to control in the fulness of time. Cir- 
ouBMtanced as we are at present, we should he satisfied if 
India foimd at least a wai-m corner in the Royal visitor’s 
heart. 

lnduPrakds \ 15th NovEJnsEB H)05.— In its i.ssue of 15th 
November the paper writes:—Itwasa happy thought whereby 
Their Royal Highnesses’s visit is to be associated with three 
unique works, calculated to immensely benefit the city and to 
mark that unabated progressiveness which has been Bombay’s 

chief characteristic.---It is a pity Their Royal Highnesses’a 

time was too much taken up in Bombay with formal func¬ 
tions ...... . They had thus no opportunities of coming in 

close contact with the representatives of the general public 
and knowing more of us. We trust they will be able to do 
80 at other places. Of couree, the officials would tiy to mono¬ 
polize all their time, and theirs can never be drawn up the 
programme to bring the future King-Emperor of India and 
his subjects face to face. Their Royal Highnesses would not 
m that case be fulfilling their mission half so fully as it should 
be unless they cut off now and then the meshes of official for¬ 
malities and insist upon seeing at each place something of 
the normal h'fe of the people and learning something of their 








noriBal feelings and sentiments. Occasional deviations from 
the settled progmmme, surprise visits to unprepared towns 
or villages, incognito excursions, these and others are some 
of the means whei*eby the real truth about India could be 
learnt But if these be impossible, the Prince may at least 
make it a point to devote an hour or so every day to interviews 
;with representatives of the people at each place he visits. No 
official should be present at such interviews. Sir Walter 
I^awrence could surely arrange for such highly desirable no¬ 
velties ill the Indian official programme. 

Makraita^ 12th Novembbb. 1905.—The grand and. hearty 
reception with which Their Koyal Highnesses the Prince aiid 
Princess of Wales were greeted on Thursday last on their landing 
in Bombay, the first City in India, is sure to create a permanent 
impresaion on their minds of the loyalty and enthusiasm of the 

people of this country___ • In ancient days it was customary 

for the Emperor or his son to go over the different parts of 
the country under his rule and become acquainted with the 
condition of Ins subjects. These old Emperors even went 
BO far as to travel occasionally incognito and thus learn first¬ 
hand the real sentiments of the people under their care.. . ► 
But the blessings or otherwise of the personal Imperial rule 
are now generally replaced either by the rule of an elected 
assembly of representatives or tbat of an official bureaucracy 
invested %vith almost absolute powers. India falls under 
the latter category, and the virtual nilers of the land have it 
in their hands to organise such demonstrations and receptio^ 
as would bring only the pleasant and the bright side of the 
picture to the notice of the Royal personage that may gr^iously 
be pleased to visit this part of the Empire. Ulummations 
and decorations, grand Civil and Military displays, assem¬ 
blages of Chiefs and Landlords sweating in kinkhab to receive 
the Royal personages, etc., will form the prominent fea¬ 
tures of the demonstrations everywhere in India, and it would 
^surely be no fault of Their Royal Highnesses, howsoever kind 
and sympathetic they may be, if they fail to notice the real 
condition, material and paoral, of the people who would be 
attracted by the grandeur and magnificence of the reception 
to the places visited by Their Highnesses. If the present tour 
of the Prince and Princess, the future Emperor and Empre^ 
of India, is intended only for their pleasure and the glorifi¬ 
cation of the official rulers in India, we have nothing to say 
against the nature of these demonstrations. We are loyaUy 
bound to do our best to pleas© the Royal visitors, and toe 
people win do it ungrudgingly. But if Royal visits are intended 
to make the visitors acquainted with the real condition ot 
the people, then we humbly submit that the presei^ demon¬ 
strations are not only not calculated to serve the object, but 
on the contrary likely to mislead Their Royal Highnesses. 

Kesari, 14th November 1905.-^The city of Bombay was toe 
centre of extraordinary bustle and activity last week on ^coun 
of the advent of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prmcess 
of Wales. There can be no doubt that the reception aocorded 
to the Royal visitors was a grand one, befitting the dignity ot 
the occasion. It Is also meet that the people should manitot 
their loyalty to the Heir-Apparent of their Emperor. Ru 
we think that the significance of such visits lies deeper to^-n 
mere ceremonial observances and demonstrations. The o*^*!®®* 
of such tours, according to immemorial usage, m to enable 
the ruler or his heir to understand the condition of the subject 
population and not merely to afford him an opportunity of 
self-indulgence. Can. it be said, however, that the deeper 
object of such visits just indicated has been kept m ww in 
toe arrangements of too Royal programme in Bombay or 
elsewhere. We have had full and lengthy d^oriptions (rf 
brilliant processions and other elaborate functions arranged 
ill honour of the Prince and Princesa. We have further been 


told everything about their dress, their demeanour and general 
deportment. We envy toose people who were privileged 
to witness the Royal procession escorted by a s.quadron of 
Rajkumars and detachments of cavalry, But what, is the 
practical gain to the public from such a brilliant procession. 
In olden days rulers used to acquaint themselves with the 
grievances of their subjects by mixing freely among them,, 
but in these days of Parliamentary and bureaucratic rule 
the British Sovereign wields only a limited power, and it is 
not possible for him to do much for the people. A motto 
on one of ow decorations in Bombay says “Tell papa we are 
happy.” We would like toe Prince to convey a different 
message to his Royal father. We would request him to draw 
the King-Emperor ’s attention to the unbearable hardships 
to which we are subjected under the rule of his representa¬ 
tives in India. We would also warn the Prince not to gather 

his impressions about the condition of the people from the 

signs of prosperity and joy that greet his ©yes in the stre^,. 
but to look deeper below the surface of things and to cast his 
glance beyond toe immediate circle of his official advisers if 

be wishes to know the truth. , . . , . , 

Kal, 17th NovtsmbEr 1905.—During the past fortmght two 
places in the Presidonoy had attracted Very large crowds. In 
Bombay, a large concourse had congregated to catch a glimpse 
of the Prince of Wales and to witness the decorations and 
illuminations in his honour. At Pandliarpur the votaries of toe 
God Vithobahad also gathered in large numbers to render pious 
homage to the deity. The spectacle in the latter city was much 
nobler and more elevating than in toe former. The people m , 
Bombay were bowing before a mortal from whom they cannot 
expect the boon of emancipation, while the votaries of Vitooba 
are sure of going to heaven if they will only surrender them¬ 
selves to their favourite god. Apart from this contrast 
between the homage rendered to man and God, let us see 
what the object of the Royal tour is and how far^ that object 
is Ukely to be gained. It is said that the main object of toe 
visit is to enable toe Prince to become acquainted with toe 
condition of the Indian people. We doubt very much whether 
this object will be secured at aU, because the pubhshed 
programmes of the Royal itinerary consist wholly of a round of 
gaieties and festivities, such as banquete, processions, cere¬ 
monial visits, hunting excursions, and so on. If toe Prince 
only wanted these things he need not have undertaken a long 
voyage to India at all. He could have commanded all frf 
these without moving out of England. It is also unfortunate 
that the Indian mind should not be tranquil but in a stote 
of fervent and excitement at the time of the Royal 
The Swadesbi movement and the boycott agitation are in full 
swing and the Indians, forgetting their past differences, are 
fast rallying round toe common cause of Swadeshism. 

Vihdri, 11th November 1905 .—The present condition m 
India resembles that of England in toe fseginning of the 1^ 
century as described by Shakespenre in King Henry V. -yj® 
Prince of Wales has come to pay a visit to our country, but India 
is unable to bear toe strain likely to be imposed upon it m 

consequence of the Royal visit. ITie Prince of Wales come 

to pay a visit to India. But the country is now in the same 
plight as toe hen in AJsop’s fable. Brother fox expressed an 
ardent desire to see his dear sister and offered to examine her 
pulse, but she had to decline his advmces with thanks. India is 
silently giving the same reply to the Prince to-day by maintam- 
ing a sullen attitude towards liis visit. The authorities 
taken a good many preoautions to keep the true ^condition 
of the coimtiy from being brought to the notice of the Innce, 
but its chronic and notorious poverty will hardly fail to attrae 
the attention of the Royal visitor. The Prince is bound to 
Imow that, beneath the superficial pomp and pageatt ry 








witnessed by him upon liis arrival at each place, there lies 
concealed deep-rooted and carking poverty. Even the cost of 
the decorations in the city of Bombay had to be met out of 
Municipal funds as the jpeople could not bear the expense 
themselves. The Indiaris are noted for their loyalty to the 
British Crown. Is it not then strange that the authorities 
should allow such a loyal population to die of starvation by 
the millipn on an auspicious occasion like the present? How 
can any one, with a grain of humanity in him, enjoy a roimd 
of merry-making and illuminations, when the people are dying 
of hunger in large numbers? The best mcwie of signahsing 
the Koyal visit would he to grant a remission of taxation. 
The people are at present groaning imder oppression, and 
if things continue in the same state for some time more, we 
shall have in India a repetition of the scenes now being enacted 
in Russia. The autocracy of the British has siu^assod the 
zoolum of the Moghuls. If our rulers are really desirous that 
there should be spontaneous manifestations of loyalty on the 
part of the people on the occasion of the Prince’s visit, let 
them first conoihate the people and win their good-will by 
every means in their power. 

PariksMlc and Hindu Panch .—The Prince and Princess of 
\¥ale8 landed on Indian soil on the 9th instant, and many foolish 
people among us flocked to Bombay to have a sight of Ro 3 raIty 
and to witness thetammha got up in honour of the Royal visitors. 
There were several Native Chiefs among the number and also well 
to-do merchants and others. We wonder why these- men went 
to Bombay at all. Our Sovereign is an alien, hvingin a far-off 
land and caring little for our welfare. If our Emperor had 
really been solicitous about the well-being of his countless 
Indian subjects, would he not have paid us a visit and sym¬ 
pathised with us in our miseries and misfortunes ? He would 
in that case have seen for himself how tyrannically the people 
are governed by his officials and how intolerable theh sufferings 
are. Nay, he would have committed suicide on being 
convinced that he was powerless to relieve such profoxmd distress. 
Om- present Empt^ror has done nothing of the kind after his 
accession to the throne, but has merely commissioned his son 
to visit the country. Perhaps, the object of Englishmen in 
holding grand processions in honour of the Prince is to increase 
the loyalty of the people. The crowds of spectators, witnessing 
the processions, the mass of gorgeous decorations and the 
handsome subscriptions to the Reception Fund may make 
Englishmen think that the Indians are throbbing with loyalty. 
But they are making a great, mistake here. The vulgar 
multitude is attracted by any tamasha. Even if a man is being 
taken to be hanged, a crowd will gather to watch the melancholy 
spectacle. If the occasion is a joyous and not a sorrowful one 
and a Prince and his consort are being taken in a bondage pro¬ 
cession through the public streets, a much larger crowd is sure 
to be attracted by the gorgeousness and brilliancy of the 
pageant. The Indians will derive no real benefit from the Royal 
visit. They will merely be sight-seers. It is the Englishmen, 
who wield all power, that will form prominent figures in the 
Royal entourage and enjoy real pleasure. The loyalty of the 
people i.s much weakened by the high-handed rule of Anglo- 
Indian bureaucrats. Our loyalty to the British raj now consists 
only in this, that we do not think of overthrowing British rule. 
Our Anglo-Indian officers may wish to dazzle the Indians by a 
display of the pomp and majesty of the British Empire, but 
such a display can never make the people love their rulers. 
[The Hindu Paneh writes:~The Prince landed in Bombay 
last week and left the city last night to enjoy hospitaUtv else- 
where. Flattering scribes have published lengthy accounts 
of the doings of the Royal couple, but we cannot follow their 
example as we are totally unaccustomed to tread the path of 
servile sycophancy. We can merely unfold India’s grievances 


! to the Prince, but it is doubtful whether he can spare time to 
i hear us and may at the most assure us that he will lay them be- 
j fore his Royal father. What is the use then of enlightening the 
Prince on the subject of our woes, when he has not the power, 

I under the British constitution, of mitigating them. Thus the 
j visit of the Prince will, in our opinion, be productive of no 
j practical good.] 

Bhdla, SithoiOia Patrika, Arunodaya, and Brahmodaya.—~Tt 
I is the duty of the loyal subjects of this country to accord a 
; suitable reception to the Prince of Wales. But it would not 
be right to squander public money recklessly on that account. 
Famine is staring us in the face, and it would be well if the 
money which is to be wasted on banquets, illuminations and 
fire-works were reserved for the reUef of the famine-stricken. 
■As the Prince will be surrounded by wealthy folks and pass 
through Bombay by well-decorat^ routes, it would be 
impossible for him to obtain an insight into the real condition 
of the people. His five days’ stay in Bombay will lead him 
to think that India is still the golden land of ancient times. 

I If the Prince really wishes to know the real condition of the 
people, he should travel through villages, and he will there 
find a starving population clad in rags. If His Royal Highness 
does not redress the grievances of the people and grant them 
some political right in commemoration of his visit to 
country, the people will be greatly disappointed. [The 
8‘ubodha Patrika and the Arunodaya make similar remarks. 
The Brahmodaya writes:—As the Prince is accustomed to 
live in great luxury in his own country, he is not likely to 
I derive much new pleasure from the elaborate preparations made 
for his reception at Bombay. Moreover, he will not fail to 
see that these preparations are made at the expense of an 
enslaved people. If he peeps behind the glitter and the show 
of the wdcome accorded to him, he will see that the people 
are being starved to death and are cursing the British rule. 
A glance at his father’s diary written 30 years ago will show 
him that towns and villages, which were then in a prosperous 
condition, are now desolate and that crores of people have 
died of starvation during the last decade.] 

Bombay Punch Bahddur, 13th NovbmbBb 1905.—A corre¬ 
spondent u-rites to the Bombay Punch Bahddur :—On the 9th 
November aU the European and Eurasian employes of the G. 1. P. 
Railway at Igatpuri were granted two days’ holiday in honour of 
the Royal visit. The native employes of the Railway did not 
obtain the same privilege, although they were willing even to 
sacrifice their two days’ pay in order to enable them to run down 
to Bombay and get a sight of Their Royal Highnesses. We fail 
to understand why thd Railway authorities failed to give due 
consideration to the prayer of their native employes whose 
enthusiasm over the event was certainly not less intense than 
that of their European confreres. 

Desha Sewak .—The Desha Sewah (Nagpur), of November 
13th, referring to the visit of Their Royal Higlmesaes the 
Prmoe and Princess of Wales to India, states that it is to b© 
hoped that they may pass their time in India in happmess 
and rejoicing. It is, however, not to the interests of the people 
of India that Tlieir Royal Highnesses, who have come a dis¬ 
tance of ten thousand miles, should pass their time here in 
attending banquets and balls and witnessing tamashas, without 
becoming acquainted with the real condition of the people 
of India, lest they carry away the impression that universal 
prosperity reigns in the country. 

Swadesamitran .—The Stmdesamitran, of the 18th November, 
stating that Hia Majesty the King subscribed 2,000 guineas 
and the Prince of Wales 1,000 guineas to the fund opened 
for the people without work in England, remarks:—No one 
takes any notice of the pwr Indians who, for want of work, 
die of hunger. If the Prince of Wales, who generously pre- 
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senited 1,000 guineas for the benefit of such people in England, 
directs that a moiety at least of the amount now incurred 
in his reception should be spent in gi^^g relief to the help¬ 
less people of this country, a more benign act cannot be con¬ 
ceived. 

iVodcgfaw/Hidt.—The Nodegan/nculif of the loth Novembier, 
praises His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales for having 
given a private interview to some of the representatives of 
the people, such as Sir P. Mehta and learning from them the 
real state of the country. The great honour done to their 
leader has made the people of Bombay love the Prince the 
more. The paper hopes that wherever he goes. His Royal 
Highness wfll extend this courtesy to the representatives of 
the people, and get from them the first hand information 
about the people, instead of being guided by the Government 
officials. 

Tho Malayalftiii papers give a hearty welcome ^ to the 
Royal visitors to India and hope they will enjoy their tour, 
and after their return to England report to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor the real state of the oountry and the loyalty 
of the people of India to the Throne of England, 

The BMrqta Bandkn, of the 12th November, on the other 
hand, expresses the opinion that this Royal tour will not be 
in any way beneficial to the people of India. Their Royal 
Highnesses will not, it says, be able to observe the real state 
of the couutiy inasmuch as there will only be rejoicings and 
festivities at eveiy place they will visit, and that even if any¬ 
body is disposed to ihform Their Royal Highnesses of the 
true state of affairs. Government will not allow them to do so. 
Such being the case, these Royal tours instead of being con¬ 
ducive to the benefit and welfare of the people, will only entail 
pecuniary loss on them. 

The following is taken from a leading article that 
appears in the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 13th November 1905, 

entitled “Vive le Prince ”, 

“ But the question is whether those whp wield real power 
in this land will allow Their Royal Highnesses to form a clo^r 
acquaintance of then future Indian subjecte? It is a diffi¬ 
cult question to answer, for, in the first pl^e, it is to the mteresl 
of the bureaucratic rulers of India to hide the real facts from 
the perception of Their Royal Highnesses. And m the second 
place, those who could really enlighten the Prince on the con- 
dition of the Indian people, will be held at arm’s length^ in 
other words, will be effectuaUy debarred from havmg any 
commimication with the Royal travellers. Men, who wuld 
truly acquaint the Prince on the condition of India and its 
people must of necessity belong to the educated classes, that 
E, people who have received a liberal modem education. 
But a large majority of such people are the beies notr^ of the 
official Anglo-Indian community, in whose ^nds aU toe 
arrangements of the Royal visit necessarily lie. The remainmg 
minority of educated Indians, who have already surrendered 
their conscieiaces and their freedom into the keeping of Emro- 
pean officials, either by accepting the badge of servitude, or 
K some other process, are worse than useless for any such 
purpose. The educated classes are looked upon as disloyal 
and seditious by the Anglo-Indian officials; l^au^, fomooth, 
they place themselves in the fore-front in cnticismg severe y 
the high-handed acts of the executive officers of Gove^ent; 
because forsooth, they regard with revulsion and hatred the 
unbridled conduct of English officials; hecan^, forsooth, 
they feel and openly give vent to their discontent at the con¬ 
tinuance of the present anomalous conditions 

The following is taken from the Tnhnne (Lahore), 

of the 14th November 1905:— -x < 

“In very happy terms the iTimcs refers to the visit of 
Our future Emperor to our ehoros* Their Royal Highuesseti, 


the leading journal rightly remarks, ‘ represent the permanent 
authority of too British Empire,’ and rem nds our countrymen 
that ‘great Viceroys may come and go but the Goverament 
of India remains and (hai mistakes if made, are lud irrevocable' 
We do not know if the words we have put in italics are pur¬ 
posely meant as a message of hope to our countrymen. Re¬ 
membering that the Times has been an enthusiastic admirer 
of Lord Curzon, and has consistently supported hie, methods 
and policy throughout his regime, it would be too much to 
expect that our ultra-imperialist contemporary would even 
indirectly let it be understood that it was with regard to His 
Lordship’s mistakes that it bade us not despair of rectification. 
Howevm; it may be, whether pui'posely or not, the Times for 
once gives expression to our true feelings, to the hope rewaken¬ 
ed in the breasts of our intelligent countrymen by having their 
future Sovereign in their midst. Tho words will bear repeat¬ 
ing once more‘ Great Viceroys and renowned Generals 
may come and go hut the Government of India remains, and 
that mistakes if made are not irrevocable.’ ” ^ 

Indian People. —The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 
12th November, says :—It has fallen to Bombay to say the 
first word of welcome to the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and that word has been said in a manner worthy of Bombay 
and worthy of the Royal visitors. Eor this year particularly 
Sir Pherozshah Mehta had been elected President of the Bombay 
Municipality, as no name stands higher on the reooids of that 
body than his. The foremost citizen of Bombay welcomed 
the foremost representative, next to the King-Ernperor, of 
Royalty. It ib noteworthy also that on the oonclusion of his 
reply* tke Prince of Wales cordially shook haiwte with Sir 
P. M. Mehta, who presented the Prince and Princess with 
bouquets and garlands of flowers. The speech of the Wnce 
of Wales has been highly praised, and justly. Ite most pro¬ 
minent notes were sincerity and simplicity. There is one 
passage in the speech to which we should like to draw toe 
special attention of our readersI have inherited from, 
my father and from our last beloved Soverei^, your first 
Queen-Empress, a love for India and for Indians from ^ my 
^ youth. I have associated tlie name Of India with qualities 
of kindness, loyalty, courtesy and bravery; and I doubt not 
that these eaily ideas will be eonfirmed and strengthened by 
the experiences which await me in the next few months . . , • 
We both hope to carry home with us not only a warm sympathy 
and affection for the people of India, but increased and abiding 
interests in India’s wants and problems, and an acquamtance 
with the various classes of officials and non-officials, British 
and Indian, which under God’s Providence are labouring 
to one end—toe well-being of India and the happiness of her 
peoples.” These are noble words and nobly sjioken, and 
toe Prince has won the hearts of the people of this country 
by his first speech. 

19th Novembbr 1906. 

Civil and Military Gazette,—Where Royalty passes Loyalty 
masses. A hundred thousand citizens of Lahore will ^ wanting 
to see their future Emperor ten days hence, when the ^pital 
of the Punjab is to be honoured by a visit from the Prmce 
and Princess of Wales; and, with due forethought, the Lahore 
Reception Committee have planned out toe lines of the Imperial 
routes on so extensive a scale as to afford ample spectatcmal 
opportunities for all. On another'page to-day a full list >s 
published of these routes; and we may confidently ^d that 
of all the generous decorations which will embellish the ^**8' 
white roads no sight will be so grandly gratifying to Their 
Royal Highnesses as toe living avenues of cheermg people. 
Throughout India there is no firmer centre of loyalty toan 
toe famous city of Lahore, and on so unique an occasion there 
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Madras Mail. —Sir,—May it be hoped that at the public 
reception to be held in Madras on the occasion of the Royal 
visit, the members of the landed aristrocracy of the Presi¬ 
dency, who go there to tender their loyal respecte to their 
future Sovereign, will be shown all the consideration to which 
their position entitles them? It is hardly conceivable that 
those who are in charge of the arrangements at the Reception 
will be so ungenerous to them as to mix them indiscriminately 
with other people, or make invidiouii distinction among their 
number on one ground or another, assigning prominent and 
distmgaished seats to some and leaving the others to shift 
for tliemselvea. Indeed, it is possible the Reception Committee 
has already done or is determmed to do something on the 
lines I am going to suggest. Still, it may not be too forward 
to propose that a list may be drawn up of all ancient Zamindars 
of the Presidency as authoritatively declared by Government 
(for instanoe) in the Madras Impartible Estates Act, and pro¬ 
vide for them a separate pavilion, next in order to that of the 
Ruling Chiefs, where they will be presented to His Royal 
Highness and privileged to evince their loyalty in a body. 
The public will not, surely, grudge this distinction to a com¬ 
munity which deserves it by reason of its ancient origin ancf 
the important part which some of its members played ip the 
history of the country, both before and immediately after 
the advent of British nile. Nor will, I may be permitted 
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We have no doubt that wherever His Royal Highness goes, 
the same loyalty and enthusiasm will await him, and Chat 
his tour throughout this once prosperous land will always 
be remembered by him as one of the happiest undertaking 
of his life. 

One principal reason of the . enthusiasm of the reception 
accorded to him is that tow'ard.s the British Throne as such 
the people of India entertain feelings of sincere regard and 
loyalty. Tliey have come to learn through the education 
they have received that in the practical work of Government 
the King in England is a convenient figurehead, embodying 
materially the might and greatness of the British nation and 
acting as their spokesman and representative wdth the world 
at large, but having no independent power of initiative or 
control. This being the case, the evils from which India has 




to hope, HLs Excellency Lord Ampthill’s attitude to them, 
w'hich has all along been one of great* solicitude to preserve 


theii-prestige and integrity, be on this the most notable 
occasion marked by anything approaching indifference to their 
just atHicls and aspirations. 

The programme of Hie Royal Highness’s doings in Madras 
has not yet been made public, but there is reason to expect 
that when it comes to be drawn up it will include other items 
likewise conceived in a spirit of justice to the ancient Zamindara 
of the EVesidency. 

Pmja Basidhu.—The long ex|)ected visit of Their Royal « 
i Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales became a realized 
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fact in the second week of tins month, and was celebrated 
at the capital of this Province with festivities and illumiiia- 
tions worthy of the illustrious visitors, Os well as of the first 
city of the British Indian Empire. The enthusiasm mani¬ 
fested by the masses as well as the classes was indeed extra¬ 
ordinary, and the outward decorations and lighting designed 
and carried out by the leading citizens of Bombay lent a splen¬ 
dour to picturesque Bombay, which must have deeply impress- 
fm." ed the Royal visitors. The kwling Anglo-Indian paper justly 
remarks that “ Bombay has never before witnessed such a 
scene of intense enthusiasm and the fervent loyalty of the 
greeting surpassed all expectations. ” We join our" contem¬ 
porary in the observation that the reception was wliolly spon¬ 
taneous, having been orgamsed and earned out by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the ptiople. “ It was an object-lesson revealing 
m the most striking manner the genuine'and sincere loyalty 
of the natives of India to the British throne. It was the uii- 
sought and voluntary rendering of homage to the King-Emner- 
pr, and the menibers of his family. ” It must give genuine 
gratihcation to all loyal Indians (hat Their Royal Hirfmessos 
have been deftly impressed by the expressions of enthuaias- 
tic goodwill which have been extended to them by aU classes, 
mces, and creeds ot the population, and that they carry away 
vrith them the happiest reminiscences of the eoension. Tlte 
charm and dignity of the personal bearing of His Royal High¬ 
ness, and his graceful and eloquent reply to the addiesa of the 
Bombay Corporation will always be remembered with delight. ^ 
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been suffering are attributable, not to the nommal head of 
the nation, but to those who wield the actual power and re- >' 
sponsibilities of Government. Even in shaping the policy 
of the exploitation of India and the exclusion of its sons from 
the Government of India, Royalty has, we are happy to say, 
no share. Fortunately Her late Majesty Empress* Victoria 
tried by her personal influence to better the Iqt of the vast 
populations of India by promising in her memorable Procla¬ 
mation that she would treat her Indian subjects as her other 
subjects in the Empire. Our present King-Emperor has so , i ‘ 
far walked in her footeteps. Thus our feeling towards the 
British Throne is one of pure and devoted loyalty, whatever out 
estimate of the actual imperfections of the British rule in India. 

We take tin's oppiortunity to acknowledge the advantage ; ; 
of security of life and property that we now! enjoy, nor do wei 
in the least minimize the opportunities of education that " 
the presence of the British rule places within onr reach. It 
is as well that we should say that the peace which we enjoy 
i-s os much to the interest of the rulers as the ruled, and that 
though we highly prize the btinefita of a sound libei’al education 
on Western lines, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that ' 
the requisite funds have been very grudgingly doled out, and 
that at the present rate of progress it will be five hundred years 
before every male and female is educated enough to m'ite 
out his or her name. It so happens that the trade and indus¬ 
tries of the land that are worth speaking,, qf are mostly in 
foreign hands, and that the sons of the soil We mainly hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. The Times of'India is correct 
in stating that there is willing acquiescence in the BritisJi sup¬ 
remacy. As for gi'atitude, is it reasohahle to expect any, in 
the face of the results of the baneful system of, gOvemmenti 
adopted and still pursued in spite of todian protests ? Indians 
are so far distrusted, that the whole population is disarmed, 
without any distinction of the loyal from the disloyal. The 
fervent loyalty and intense enthusiasm of the greeting of Their 
Royal Highnesses must be coupled with the commentary that 
those who manife.st it ia such an nnmistalceable w'ay are unfit 
in the eyes of those who carry on the actual rule of British 
India, to cairy a pocket pistol'without a special license, and 
that the authorities are very particular that the number of 
such licenses should be extremely limited. The European 
army in India is very costly, but since the native India cannot 
be implicity trusted, tliis costly gaiTison is kept up, arid the 
whole burden of it ia cast on the back of the poor Indian tax- is 
payer, though the whole Indian army is available for the Imper- 
ial purposes of the British nation. The poverty of the people 
is extreme beyond description, and there is generally famine 
With or without relief works in some pait of India or another. 

Theii' Royal Highneeses must have leamt why their nsit 
to Rajputana has been postponed. Tliere even now famine 
stalks over the land. We presume that His Royal Highness 
end those who conceived the idea of the prestmt visit' must 
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have intended that it should be productive of real benefit 
CO the people of India, as well as to His Royal Highness. It 
is stated that Their Royal Highnesses are anxious to meet the 
people of India upon such terms of intimacy as is permissible. 

It is doubtful if a succession of pageants, and processions 
and the giving and ■ receiving of congratulatory addresses, 
and illuminations and fireworks, can ever contribute to the 
fulfilment of the laudable desire of His Royal Highness to come 
face to face with those who eye to be his future subjects. It 
will be the endeavour of the Indian bureaucracy to show him 
the bright side of the picture, so that he may leave India with 
the impression that India is a fairy-land, a^unding in riches. 

A contemporary suggests that he should move incognito, 
and note for himself whatever his personal and independent 
observation may suggest. Such a course, though unobjec¬ 
tionable in the abstract, is practically out of question on the 
present occasion. The next best thing for him would be to 
invite leaders of Indian opinion (not the rich busy-bodies 
who hunt after titles and decorations), and gather from them 
first hand information about the Indian people and the scope 
and character of Indian problems, as viewed by new India. In 
this way, if it is honestly pursued, it is likely that Hia Royal 
Highness may" get some insight into the deepest thoughts and 
aspirations of the people of India, as distinguished from Anglo- 
India. If it is not ixkssible for him to pursue this course, we 
may venture to predict, that despite the loud talk of the Anglo- 
Indian and official organs. His Royal Highness’s visit will 
he as barren of benefit to himself or others , as that of Czar 
Nicholas II, who was conducted over India much as show 
animals are, and kept ignorant of all that he might have leamt. 

20th Novbmbeb 1905. 

Daily Chrtmicle ,—Striking almost due north from Indore 
we journeyed last night out of the tolling fertile plains of the 
Central Indian plateau into the sandy wastes of Rajputana. 
'The contrast between the two tracts of country is a lesson 
in the diversity of Indian scenery. Rajputana, says the pro¬ 
verb, produces nothing but sand, horns, and warriors; and 
over the greater part of this waterless country the saying is 
true enough to-day. But Udaipur, the premier State of Raj¬ 
putana, is an exception to this general rule; situated in a fer¬ 
tile valley of the mountains, and plentifully watered, it is at 
once the most beautiful in point of scenery and the m<»t pros¬ 
perous in point of agriculture of all the States of Rajputana. 

The Rajput is the warrior and gentleman of India. He is 
now not so much a race as a caste, not coiUBned to Rajputana 
alone, but spread over almost every province of Northern 
India. His name is a synonym for pride. The Rajput con¬ 
siders that there are two professions fit for a man—t# conquer 
and to govern; but now that the British rule has brought j^ace 
to India, he is falling somewhat behind in the race. Despising 
the arts of peace, he has also declined in the art of war. The 
Rajput soldier of to-day has fallen away to some extent from 
his own highest standard ; he is apt to be more easily dispirit¬ 
ed in defeat than the Sikh or the Goorkha, and in attack shows 
less 61an than the Pathan. But even now it would be hard 
to find a higher type of gentleman than the Rajput noble 
of a light, yellow complexion, with the small han^ and feet 
of ancient lineage, and courtly manners, he is indistinguishable 
from a gentleman of Southern France or Italy. 

The Maharana of Udaipur, whose guests we are at present, 
is the representative of the mythical Rama, King of Ajodhya, 
and his house was founded as long ago as 144 A.D.^ Through 
all the centuries since he can trace his descent in a direct line 
uncontaminated by any connection with the conquering Jlloguls. 

The Maharana met the Prince at the station surrounded 
by his Sirdars and the principal attendants of the State in full 


pomp. There were Sirdara in gorgeous robes seated^ upon 
squealing stallions ; there were warriors in chain armour, their 
horse furniture of buckram ; there were w-arriors in leather 
jerkins, and warriors in quilted cotton. There were elephants 
and camel-men. 

Rustics bearing battered arms lined the road. Through 
the motley throng strode a company of state infantry resplend¬ 
ent in the discarded scarlet tunics of a British regiment, armed 
with muzzle-loading rifles, and clothed as to their nether limbs 
in the dhoti of the Hindu. Unconscious of their bizarre appear¬ 
ance they strode along, a miorooosm of that ancient India 
which is being slowly killed by Western influences—at once 
highly ridiculous and supremely pathetic. Whilst full of 
animation the crowd was profoundly reverential and full of 
loyalty to the Royal party. 

The Prince’s drive through the town this morning in order 
to return the Maharana’s visit supplied another feast of Oriental 
colour, the narrow streets, with their overhanging balconies, 
being wedged to suffocation with a characteristic Rajput as¬ 
sembly. The main feature of this visit was supplied by the 
Sirdar of Baidla, who bore a sword presented to his grand¬ 
father by the British Government for succouring Englishmen 
in distress during the Mutiny. 

The exquisite beauty of the Maharana’s palace and the 
lake which it overlooks, is the theme of general admiration. 
This evening the lake, the adjacent buildings, and the sur¬ 
rounding hilltops are goi-geously illuminatikl. The lake re¬ 
sembles a pool of molten gold, while the buildings gird it with 
a flood of living fire. The Royal party are enchanted. 

The Prince’s speech at the banquet to-night, referring 
to the ancient glories of Rajputana, touched a responsive chord 
of loyalty in the hearts of his audience. The unaffected charm 
of the Prince and Princess is winning them golden opinions. 

Daily Erpress .—When the Prince and Princess of Wales 
arrived here (Udaipur) yesterday they found themselves in 
the midst of a media'val feudalism which has no parallel in 
the East. The Maharana of Udaipur is the highest in rank 
and dignity of the Rajput Chiefs, and is at the head of nineteen 
feudatories of the first rank and thirty-two of the second, who 
maintain at their homes a pomp which is almost the exact 
counterpart of their overlord’s. 

Eager to second the Maharana in his desire to give their 
future Emperor a magnificent reception, they came down 
to the capital surrounded by retainers in buff jerkins and chain 
armour, on Arab chargers and armed with curved scimitars, 
bows and arrows, matchlocks, and old Enfield rifles. 

The Prince and Princess were received on the station plat¬ 
form by the Maharana and his chiefs, who were presented to 
Their ]^yal Highnesses by the Agent of the Govemor-€reneral. 

After this ceremony they drove through the narrow, crook¬ 
ed streets of the most Indian of all Indian cities to the Re¬ 
sidency, where a little later the Maharana paid a visit, which 
was afterwards returned by the Prince. The reception took 
place in the durbar room of the palace, where the Maharana 
was surrounded by his nobles in festal dress of gleaming silks 
and dazzling jewels. 

In the afternoon the Prince paid a visit to the famous plea¬ 
sure garden, and in the evening, with the Princess, attended 
a banquet at the palace. The Royal party was conveyed in 
boats across the famous Pachola lake, the islands in w’hich 
blazed with illuminations. 

The Maharana was unable, of course, to dine with his Royal 
guests, but he received them, and chatted, wath them for a few 
minutes before dinner, and entered the banqueting-room after¬ 
wards to propose the health of the Prince and Princess. 

The Prince’s reply was happily phrased. He expressed 
the gratification he felt at making the acquaintance of so brave 
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and generous a race as the Rajputs, and his intense appreciation 
of the beauty of their capital. 

After the banquet the palace, with its marble terraces, its 
cupolas and its towers, the bridgesn the islands in the lake 
and the distant forts were outlined in fire. And the white 
buildings glowed in the soft golden light of the hative oil-lamps, 
which made the magnificent display of fireworks appear garish. 

Before the guests departed die Maharana gave them “attar 
and pan ” and decorated them with garlands of little Imlls 
of coloured silk strung on threads of gold. 

The Royal party spent to-day very quietly. 

Daily Telegraph .—^On Saturday morning, shortly after 
dawn, the Prince of Wales arrived at Udaipur, to find this 
the most beautiful city in all India still blanketed with a faint, 
white, low-lying mist swathing the town and lake alike and 
creeping far out along the country roads towards the railway 
station. Up through this soft veil rose the towers and cupolas 
of the Maharana’s palace and guarding the hills around the 
lake, each crowned with its own palace or fort. 

It is an old story that Viceroy after Viceroy has come to 
Udaipur revolving in his mind schemes for bringing this lonely 
capital to date, and devising methods for the utilisation of 
Udaipur’s natural advantages of wood and water. Viceroy 
after Viceroy has expressed a hope that those modem improve¬ 
ments which have been adopted to their vast material benefit 
by other States might find a home , here also. But Viceroy 
after Viceroy has gone back from Udaipur well content to leave 
her as she is, unspoiled and unimproved, recognising that 
dynamo and driving band are poor substitutes fdr the splen¬ 
did pattern of old-world chivalry and courteous tradition 
which this lovely lake-side palace sets, not to Rajputana only, 
of which the Maharana is the undisputed overlord, but to a;U 
India alike. I have elsewhere sketched lightly the impression 
left by this high town of fairyland, and it jmnst be admitted 
that yesterday, in all her changing moods, from dawn to the 
tardy rising of the half-waned moon, Udaipur .showed herself 
to perfection, as such a loyal city should. High festival was 
kept, and all the State of Mewar seemed to have poured itself 
into the narrow streets of the city. Indeed, had it not been, 
for the unfailing good-nature and'Courtesy of the mesrry-making-- 
crowds, there were a hundred risks of serious accident every 
hour, as gallopers and escorts^ and private carriages hurried 
on urgent occasions through the town. Bufc it is pleasant to 
think that neither by day nor, as was infinitely more likely 
still, during the illumination by night, w'as there any serious 
harm or damage caused by this whole-hearted welcome to 
the Shahzada. ' 

Formal visits were exchanged in the morning by the,Prince 
and the Maharana, the occasion of the former’s drive through 
the town to the palace being made by the people of Udaipur 
an opportunity for on enthusiastic welcome. Looking down 
from the upper storey of the tower of the police-station, 'the 
scene was impressive of'congested and many-hued humapity 
gathered in thousands along the street-sides, sitting in close' 
cordiality along the public fronts of every shop_, gazing from 
behind every Avindow and balcony and indeed, •^r<Aed np^h 
©very coign of vantage, however insecure and dangerous, which 
these rambling and irregularly-built houses could afford. As 
a general riile, -which had, however, a hundred exceptions 
every minute, the men of Udaipur dress in white, and the wo¬ 
men in colours, chiefly a rich blood-red maroon. But the 
puggarees of the men are of every colour under the sun except 
dai'k blue. Looking frdin a height, these Innumerable dots 
of scarlet and myrtle green, lemon yellow, light blue, or crim¬ 
son, stretched away on a general ground of white, here and 
there flawed by heavy stains of crimson, where groups of women 
gathered in hundreds. The effect was rather helped than 


hindered by, the veil of dust which hung' heavily in the air all ■ 
day, arid was destined at night to act as one of the most beauti¬ 
ful auxiliaries to illumination that cpuld have been devised. 

So' the day wore on, after. being occupied by the Royal 
I party in driving to a pleasant spot outside the town for tea, 

I and by the great mass of the people, in setting the last few ; 

! hundreds of thousands of lamps along the palaces and streets; 
of Udaipur, and filling with oil'the million already in position. 
For beautiful as Udaipur ig at any hour, and in any season, 
there is a well-remembt'-red tradition, that when a Viceroy 
or niember of the Imperial house visits her the towi and lake- 
front, forts, bridges, ghats, islands, and terraces shall all be 
outlined with fire. 

It is easy to waste adjectives on such a sight, but, in sober 
truth, there caimot be, there can never have been elsewhere 
in the world such a spectacle as the Paohola lake presents 
when its quick surface reflects the quiet lights which trace 
points of foe, the steps and string coiu^es, lintels, jambs, roofs, 
domes, cupolas, and arched cloisters of four miles of archi¬ 
tecture. There is much, perhaps^ to be said against the custom. 
i;iiia morning Udaipur lies out bedraggled and soiled with 
a million smoky patches on her snow-white walls, the waters 
of the lake are grey with soot and iridescent ^th spilled oil 
and the lovely island palaces are defiled. Still there must 
have been an ugly aftermath, even in the most splendid days 
of Florentine or Roman festivals, and the beauty of these 
quiet, persistent lines of light, daintly ruffled by the quiet 
night airs, is beyond words, tiater on, when above them 
the shearing rockets curved and bore coloured fruits, and huge 
set-pieces, half smothered and wholly improved by bulging 
volumes of amber smoke, crackled out indistinguishable figures 
and laid coloured pathways over the rippling waters, the brUli- 
ancy and barbarism of the gorgeous sight seemed the one finale 
needed to close the perfection of a memorable day for Udaipur. 

But though barbaric beyond doubt in Oriental splendour 
one touch of genius, sheer genius, saved the whole glittering 
scene from that colour of ostentation that might be feared. 
There where the mighty mass of the Maharana’s palace 
rose sheer above the lake, there where most display was to 
be expected not a spark, but a single line of lights, marking 
the parapet of the central block, rising square 260 feet out 
of the water. All else was dark, and rather felt to be there 
thqn seen, though low festoons of lamps lighted red-carpeted 
. stairs down to the water, which all day had been a solitary 
splash of crimson on the vast white building. 

' After dinner the Maharana, whom caste laws forbade to 
eat with Englishmen, welcomed the Prince to Udaipur in a 
gracefuUy-Avorded speech. He expressed his regret that the 
Emperor had been unable to vi.sit Udaipur in 1875, and, short 
though the speech was, his words j^toved clearly enough how 
well the senior of all the Princes of Hindustan deserves the 
reputation for dignity, courtesy, and grace, which seems insep¬ 
arable from our conception of the Lord of Udaipur. 

* This Evening the'Prince and Princess of Wales were present 
at a banquet given by the Maharana, who, attended by his 
‘npbles, received his guests at the door of the drawing-room, 

’ escorted the Princess to her chair, and sat for a few minutes 
converging with Their Royal Highnesses before withdrawing. 

After dinner Major Pinbey, pfoposed the King’s health on 
behalf of the* Maharana. and the^Maharana then entered with 
an address of welcome'which he fi«fd prepared in his own lang¬ 
uage. 

While the address was being read the Maharana took a 
seat at the table next the Prince. The toast waaduly honoured, 
the band playiug “God Bless the Prince, of Wales.” 

The Pl'ince replied as follows; 

Maharana Sahib, on behalf of the Princess of Wales and 
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inyseJf, I thank you with all my heart for the cliarming maimef 
, with wluch you have proposed our health. We are' both de¬ 
lighted that our first visit as guests of an Indian Prince should 
have been to yoiu* beautiful capital. All India is still some¬ 
what strange to us, but in Me war we are truly in a new world, 

; and from the moment when we arrived in your State this 

; morning to this hour one charming impression has been Quick¬ 

ly followed by another. We have heard much of the Rajputs, 

/ ^d have had the pleasure of meeting those of other clan^ 

I • in England, but to realise the splendid traditions of cbivalfy, 

i freedom, and courtesy which are the. proud possessions of the 

I Rajput, one must see him in his own home; and, for the Princess 

i and niyself, I say in all sincerity that all we have heard and 

^ read in praise Pf Bajputana is dwarfed by what we have seen 

in one short day- It would be almost superfluous to say to 
those present this evening anything about the noble reputation 
Your Highness has won for yourself in Rajputana and in India, 
for they have all enjoyed the pleasure and privilege expe¬ 
rienced by the Princess and myself to-day in seeing and con¬ 
versing with the famous chief of the Senodlns. Great trad¬ 
itions are grandly maintained from what we see here in our 
host.^ In conclusion, I must convey to you the Eang Em¬ 
peror’s message of kindness and goodwill. He could not come 
to Udaipiu’, but the Princess and I, as Your Highness has pointed 
out, are more fortunate, and thanks to the railwmy enterprise 
of the Maharana, we have been able to reach this old-world 
city in ease and comfort. I now ask you, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, to drink to the long life and happiness of the Maharana 
of Udajpm. 

Engbshnan. —Prom Indore the route of the Royal pro¬ 
gress lay to Udaipur, the most romantic and the most fasci- 
ftati^ city in India. The Maharana of Udaipur, who is now 
Their Royal Highnesses’s host, is of the bluest blood of the East. 
As of the older branch of the Siuya V^ansa, or children of the 
Sun, he is regarded by the Hindus as the direct representa¬ 
tive of Rama, from whom was descended, through Kanak Sen, 
tile founder of the Udaipur family. In the history of chiv¬ 
alry there is no epic transcending the heroic struggle of the 
Sesodias of Mewar against the growing Mahomedan power. 
What parallel is there in the annals of the West for the great 
sacrifice which preceded the sack of the ancient capital of Chitor 
by the Tartars when thirteen hundred women having been 
immolated to preserve them from pollution or captivity, the 
survivors of the garrison sought death with reckless gallantly 
in the crowded ranks of Allah,; or of the even greater Jdhur 
which accompanied the second sack of Chitor, when thirteen 
thousand women preferred death to dishonour arid found it, 
before the scant remnants of the city’s defenders died fight¬ 
ing the army of Bahadu]|^of Gurjat ? And when Chitor was 
finally sacked by Akhar the gallant Pertab maintained the 
unequal straggle with straw for his pallet and pateras for his 
palate with a fortitude which makes his gallant deeds the com¬ 
mon heritage of all Rajputs. The capitals of Mewar, old and 
new, are nurseries for an heroic race. Chitor, that fortress 
crowned hill, rising like a gigantic battleship from the plain, 
is now wholly deserted and given over to the owl, the bat and 
the sei^mt, but in Hindostan there is no more picturesque 
city than that which Udai Singh founded amongst the moun> 
tains. The beautiful Pachola lake by the forest covered 
sepia-tinted hills is an exquisite oasis in the brownneks of inUch 
of Southern Rajputana. The palace stands upon the very 
ci-est of a ridge running parallel to the lake, but is consider¬ 
ably elevated above the margin of the lake, flanked with oc¬ 
tagonal towers and crowned with cupolas. There is no more 
striking or majestic structure in the East. The city, one 6f 
tho^ rare instances of a town rising around and dependent 
entirely upon the court, is stamped indelibly with the impress 


of a dominant Hinduism, which has not begun to disinteg¬ 
rate before occidentalising influences. IVTiilst the view from 
the far side of the lake with the noble proportions of the palace 
rising sheer frorii the water’s edge and reflected in its bosom 
the slender water palaces of Jagmandir and Jagnewas, of glis¬ 
tening white, \nth the soft brown hills in the back ground 
is one of unforgettable beauty. 

The reception Udaipur gave to Their Royal Highnesses 
was characteristic of a state which remains singularly true 
to tradition. The Maharana met the Royal visitora in the 
early morning and drove with the Prince of Wales and Sir 
Walter Lawrence to the Residency, Her Royal Highness fol¬ 
lowing with Sir Arthur Bigge and the Hon. Mr. Colvin, Agent 
to the Governor-General. The route lay amid scenes which 
have had rio like in India, since the review of the retainers 
of the Chiefs at the Delhi Durbar. All the feudatories of the 
state were assembled to pay honour to the Royal visitors, and 
many came in the fashion of centuries ago. Here were tough 
old Jhagirdara clad in gorgeous robes, mounted on squealing 
stallions, whose heads were enveloped in scarlet cloths as the 
only means of controlling them; warriors in chain armour 
and huge panels of buckram potecting their horse’s flanlrs 
and quarters ; warriors in buff jerkins, their lances tied to the 
Stirrup with String, and warriors in coats of quilted cotton. 
Here were too camelmen and elephants with painted trunks, 
and rustics from the CountrjTside by the thousand, each with 
a weapon of only a broken fowling piece or battered tulwar. 
Some sort of rude order was maintained, but little, for the 
stallions plunged and kicked, the camels bit and the ponderous 
elephants plunged along regardless of everybody, whilst through 
this bit of mediaeval India a company of the State infantry 
in discarded scarlet British tunics and dhofcies, sliouldering 
Enfield rifles, marehed serenely along utterly unconscious of 
the bizarre in their appearance. It was indeed a microcosm 
of these fast disappearing parte of India where custom and 
tradition have withstood the exotic influences which are rob¬ 
bing us of most that is picturesque in native life and character. 

The formal visits of the morning introduced yet another 
•phase of Udaipur life. The Maharana paid a state visit to 
His Royal Highness at the Residency, and it was almost imme¬ 
diately returned by the Prince of Wales, the Princess being 
a most interested spectator of the ceremonies. The route 
lay through the Hathipol gate, past the Juggemath temple 
and through the most typical parts of the bazar. The native 
city of Udaipur, though one of mean and rude paved streets, 
is distinctively Hindu, and the many temples and tanks pre¬ 
serve it from any approach to flatness. Unfortanately the 
Durbar hall was in the new wing of the Palace an addition 
satisfying to the eye externally, but containing nothing re¬ 
markable internally, except its meretricious adornments. The 
sirdars, however, made a brave display in their gorgeous rai¬ 
ment, and the noontide siin blazing through the entrance hall 
up the aisle lined by the chief and the staff to wheVe His Royal 
Highness in white naval uniform sat, with the Maharana on 
his left, made the silks and satins and jewels literally scintil¬ 
late. The first to be presented was the minor Chief of Baid- 
la, wearing the sword which was presented to his grandfather 
by the British Government for services rendered daring the 
mutiny, and aitar and fan were afterwards distributed. 

It was the same self-possessed, young gentleman, still clinging 
to his cherished weapon, who presented these emblems of 
Oriental hospitality to the members of the staff. When His 
Royal Highness departed the Maharana distributed pan to 
his feudatories. 

In the afternoon Their Royal Highnesses in the course 
of a pleasant drive round the Fateh Sagar Lake saw the 
palace atid lake bathed in the glory of the setting sun in that 









■exquisite hour of the Indian day, which tones all harshness, 
softens all crudities, and even in the scorching months of May 
and June,, compensates for the burden and heat of tropic 
life. But the crowning glory of a splendid day waa the pro- 
grefifs to the palace by barge for the State dinner, when the 
city was illuminated with a brilliancy that baffles description. 
The drive to the Mission Ghat from the R^idenoy was 
through serried tines of twinkling lights which crowned each 
fortalioe and twinkled bravely on the little white fort, which 
dominate the landnoape from the summit of the highest of 
the hemming hills. Then as we stepped into the manned 
and masted barges and pushed into the unruffled blackness 
of the bosom of the lake, a vision from fairyland burst upon 
us. 'Fhe castellated walls, the edge of the water, the ghats 
and buildings were outlined with dancing fire. The night 
was one of inky blackness, not the vestige of a zephyr stirred 
the dry, cool air and each one of the myriad little butties shone 
as gallantly as if upon its efforts depended the whole decor¬ 
ative scheme. The barge moved on with uneasened stroke 
towards the great Pachola lake, whose even greater glories were 
dimly indicated by the glow which hung over the city. We 
were now traversing slowly the small lake which connects 
Pachola, on which the palace stands, with the Fateh Sager 
on the outskirts of the city, Shooting under the Chandpol for 
all the world like the Rialto at Venice decked with stars, and 
through a deep, dark lock; we debouched on to Pachola and 
opened out at once on a .spehe of amazing beauty. The lake was 
dancing a sheet of molten gold into which ran streaks of Jiving 
fire from ghat and step, house, palace and temple. The crowded 
ghats on the right and the approaches to the palace were sheets of 
ilame. The vast bulk of the palace itself yras illuminated 
with a simplicity which only heightened* the general .scheme. 
That broad face of the olden building whieh bluntly .fronts' 
the lake was crowned with but a single./streak of lighl^:,the. 
more effective from its oonteast with the &e steamers which * 
stretched in every other direction. Then' in the very bosom 
of the lake, those exquisite water palaces, Jag Newas and 
Jag Mandas, were stretched in fiery lines which plunged sheer 
into the niolten gold of the lake’s surface. . , 

“ Rach purple peak, each flihiy spire, ; 

Was bathed in floods of jiving fire.” 

And this was not the hard cold light-of electxioty or gas, 
or any of the western ilhiminationa Bach little fiaiue was 
dickering gently in the still night air, and this with the slight 
smoke, lent a graceful mellowness and softness to the whole • 
scene. Scarcely less remarkable was . the-roar of the crowd 
which overbore all other sounds. The whole' population of 
Udaipur and half the country side were in the streets, demon-/ 
strating their joy in the splendid .spectacle, with cries and 
exclamations, which blended into an impressive voluine of 
sound. Nor was the natural admiration of this triumph 
of iUiunination lessened by consideration of the means where¬ 
by it w^ obtained. Nothing inore elaborate was employed 
than a tiny earthen saucer, a rude cotton wire and a few drops 
of cocoanut oil. What a comment upon omr mechanical de¬ 
velopment, when with this primitive means a decorative effect 
^ be secured in a suitable environment, yielding nothing 
to the costly splendours of the West. In the suite room to fhe 
banqueting hall the Maharana awaited His Royal guests, and 
on axnval conduct^ them to chairs of state. After, a fetv 
minn^ conversation the Prince led the way into the hall 
and the reception room of the morning, whose bizarre moder¬ 
nity jars after the beauty of the exterior of the palace building. 

You cannot reconcile glass electroliers and Bombay fumi- 
ture wx^^U^ipm city of sunrise. His Royal Highness had 
on his right tiie Countess of Shaftesbury, on his left Mrs. Col- 
vm, opposite sat Her Royal Highness with Sir Water Lawrence 


on her right and tJie€Ion’ble Mr. Colvin on her lefti After 
dinner His Highness the Maharana joined his guests and sat 
next to His Royal Highness. TTlie health of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor having been proposed by the Maharana and 
loyally honoured. His Highness rose, and as he speaks no Eng¬ 
lish, Major Pinhey, standing opposite him, read the following 
literal translation of his speech:—- 

I am very pleased that Their Royal Highnesses have taken 
so much trouble as to visit my capital I cannot express 
the pleasure it has given me to meet Their Royal Highnesses.' 
Though this is not the first occasion on which a member of the 
Royal family has visited the place, yet it is cei-tainly the fir.st 
time that a Prince of Wales, accompanied by Her Royal High¬ 
ness the Princess of Wales, has come here. What has afforded 
me greater pleasure than ever is that while on the last occasion 
when His Imperial Majesty, then Prince of Wales, visited India, 
be was unable te visit my capital, owing to there being no 
railway to it which was a matter of great regret. On this 
occasion Udaipur being connected by a railway Their Royal 
Highnesses have arrived here without difficulty, and removed 
toe regret that was felt on the previous occjjsion. The Brit¬ 
ish Government has always shown great consideration to this 
state and taken great intei’cst in its well-being*and prosperity. 
Colonel Tod’s coming to Mewar in 1818 A.D., bringing peace, 
safety and prosperity with him and the everlasting treaty 
entered into with the British Government, which led to the 
prosperity of Mewar, will never be forgotten by me and the 
state. This state has always been loyal to Government and 
will always remain so, I assure Your Royal Highness and 
through Your Royal Highnesses His Imperial Majesty the 
King- Emperor of my everlasting friendsliip. I now request 
you all to drink to the health, long life and prosperity 
of our Royal guests, and to pray to God that our Royal 
guests may return to their home safely after a pleasant tour 
In India. 

• ' His Royal Highness’s reply was singularly graceful and 
felicitous. His references to the Rajput loyalty and Rajput 
clin^alry touched a chord which will find a response in every 
Rajput heart. 

-Maharana-Sahib, on behalf of the Princess of Wales and 
myself'I thank you with all my heart for the charming man- 
herMn which you have proposed our healths. We are both 
dejigh^ that pur first visit as the guests of an Indian Prince 
should have been to your beautiful capital Ail India is still 
somewhat strange to ns, but in Meywar we are truly in a new 
world, and from the moment when we anived in your State 
this mojning to this hour one charming impression has been 
quickly followed by another. We have heard much of the 
Rajputs, and I have had the pleasure of meeting those of other 
clans in England, but to realise the splendid traditions of chi- 
' valty, freedom and courtesy, which are the proud possession 
of toe Rajput, one must see him in his own home, and for the 
Princess and m^if I say in all sincerity, that all we have 
heard and read in the praise of Rajputana is dwarfed by what 
we have seen in one short day. It would be almost super¬ 
fluous to say to those present -this evening about the noble 
seputatipn which. Your Highness has won for youmelf in Raj- 
^^ptane and in India, for they , have all enjoy^ the pleasure 
and toe privilege experienced by the Princess and myself to¬ 
day of seeing and conversing with the famofis Chief of too 
Sesodias who^ great traditions are grandly maintained from 
what we see in our host. In conclusion I must convey to 
you toe King-Emperor’s message of kindness and good¬ 
will He could not come to Udaipur. The Princess md 1 
as Your Highness has pointed out, are more fortunate and 
thanks to toe railway enterprise of toe Maharana we have 
been able to reach this old-woyld city in the East in oomforti 







I now ask you ladies and gentlemen to drink to the long* 
life and happiness of His Highness the Maharana of Udaipur. 
An adjournment was now made to the flat roof of the new 
wing of the palitce to witness the fireworks. Although extra¬ 
ordinary irridescent effects were produced by the reflection 
of the set pieces on the lake, many would have been better 
content to watch the undimmed illuminations. After being 
garlanded by His Higlme8.s, some returned to camp by water, 
others by road, and not the least vivid picture of a memorable- 
day was the sight of the illuminated streets, hazy ^th dust 
and dense packed with a chattering animated throng. 

Sunday was a complete day of rest. Their Hoyal High- 
. ne.sses attended divine service at th'e familiar little Mission 
Church in the morning. Then in the early afternoon they 
took boat and rowed to the island palace of Jag Mandar in 
the middle of the lake, dear to the memory of all Englishmen 
because it was here that a small band of their countrymen 
found refuge in the darkest days of the Mutiny. There un¬ 
der the grateful shade of the arcade, commanding a view of 
the palace, tea was served. Afterwards a very short row led 
to the Khas Oodi, the quaint little tower where night and 
morning the ipld pigs are fed. The tradition of the town 
is that the Khas Oodi is two centuries old, and that from it 
the jungle swine have been fed for the whole of that period. 
Without subscribing to that tradition it is a fact that the 
practice goes back much further than the memory of any liv¬ 
ing in Udaipur and the present Maharana favours it sufficiently 
largely to extend the daily rations. Some hundreds of pigs 
were gathered on the rough gromid at the foot of the tower 
and liberally fed with maize. A large tiger and subsequently 
a big captive boar were afterwards permitted to roam in the 
arena at the foot of the tower, but it was more interesting 
to tiun from this tame perfoi-mance to watch the never fad¬ 
ing beauties of the palac? buildings, lit by the glow of the 
•setting sun. The Maharana who personally introduced His 
Royal guests to this curious place, bade them good-bye 
at the Khas Oodi. Their Royal Higlmesses drove back and 
most of the guests returned by boat to dine* quietly at the 
Residency in the evening. 

Englishman .—We understand that the Prince of Wales* 
wilt probably receive both the Tongsa Penlop and the Tashi- 
Ijama at Hastings House, which will most likely take place 
on the afternoon of the 5th January. We have already an¬ 
nounced that fact that His Royal Highness would return the 
visit of the Maharaja of the Sikkim on that day. 

Indian Daily Telegrafh. —There is no truth in the report 
which has got about to the effect that the jmrdali party to 
be given by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and Lady 
Fra-ser in connection with the Royal visit to Calcutta is to 
be abandoned. Invitations are now being issued and ela¬ 
borate arrangements made, a separate camp being pitched 
for the male relations of the ladies attending. 

Indian Daily Tdegrafh.—When in Bombay, Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales was invited to a pwrdah 
party, and the function, which was attended by a large number 
of Indian ladies, was a great success. It is now proposed to 
give a similar party at Belvedere, the Calcutta residence of 
the Lieutenant-Goveraor of Bengal, but the Bengalis stand 
aghast at the idea, for we are told that the proposal “ has 
'b^n received with so much indignation by the educated 
classes of our fellow-countrymen that even the Brahmos, who 
do not observe the pirdah, are as firmly opposed to it as are 
the Hindus and the Mahomedans. ” f^veral guardians have 
“ refused point blank to send their w-ards, ” as “ the very idea 
of sending their womankind to Belvedere, or Govenunent House 
for the matter of that, is repugnant to their notion of the 
fitness of things. ” 


Standard .—The Prince and Princess of Wales are spending 
the whole of this week in Rajputana, the region, to quote Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s “ Asiatic Studies, ” within which pure-blooded 
Rajput clans have maintained their independence under their 
own chieftains, and have, in some instances, kept together their 
primitive societies, ever since the dominion of the Rajputs 
over the great plains of north-western India was overthrown 
by Mahomedan invaders. Much of Rajputana is a desert, 
but the rt)mantic scenery of the Aravelli Hills, the architectural 
elegance of many of the chief cities, the mountain forts, that 
often stood a siege of a year and longer till the garrison, in a 
last desperate sally, came out to die gloriously, and above 
all, the history of a gallant and noble race, which may be read 
in Colonel James Tod’s “ Annals of Rajasthan, ” will give 
this part of the Royal tour e particular interest. There is not 
a petty State in Rajasthan, says Tod, that has not its Ther¬ 
mopylae, and scarcely a city which has not produced its Leoni¬ 
das. 

Standard .—On their arrival here (Udaipur) yesterday, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were introduced to'another scene 
of interest, and one not easily witnessed outside Rajputana, 
where so much mediieval feudalism lingers, untouched by the 
modern spirit. 

The Maharana of Udaipnr, first in rank of the Chiefs of 
Rajputana, represents a line of Chiefs whose history is traced 
to mythical ages, and who, in later times, have been connected 
with the most romantic chapters in the annals of India. The 
family boasts that it never gave a. daughter in marriage to any 
Mahomedan Empertu. It was after the third capture of 
their old capital, Chitor, by the armies of Moghul, that Rana 
Udai Singh founded the picturesque city of Udaipur, in the 
loveliest valley of the Aravalli Hills. 

This dignified Prince, whose name is reverenced all over 
India, deteraiined to give the Shahzada a characteristic recep¬ 
tion, and called upon his lieges to second him. The barons 
and knights of the principality came down from the capital, 
attended and attired as befits a Rajput and a gentleman. 

As the Prince and Princess emerged from the station, they 
ouiight have thought that the Middle Ages lived again. Mounted 
on Arabs and fiery stallions of the country, Rajput chivalry 
lined the road. Here were figures glittering in flexible scale 
armour ; there were Lancers; whilst others still wore the round 
Moorish helmet of hammered steel, and gold-inlaid, with chain 
mail over their- shoulders, and were armed with curved sci¬ 
mitars. Their retainers wore huff jerkins, and carried long 
matohlocks, whilst there were also a few Bhils, armed with the 
primitive bow and arrows. The Maharana’s infantry wore 
red coats, and were armed with Enfield rifles. The words 
of command were given in English, with a native accent. 

Later the Maharana received the Prince at his palace, in 
a long durbar room, upholstered in the Victorian style. The 
nobles again assembled, this time in festal dresses of gleaming 
silks and jewels. One boy proudly bore the sword conferred 
by the Indian Government on his grandfather for succouring 
English refugees during the Mutiny; the others were either 
stalwart young squires, or grizzled veterans. All offered the 
Prince nazar in token of fealty. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and the other guests 
were conveyed to the palace in boats. It was not the least 
exquisite episode of a delightful day, this row across the dark 
lakes, out of which the luminous islands rose like floating cast¬ 
les of flame, while the mysterious silence of tlie shadowy waters 
contrasted with the strange noises of the unseen chattering 
crowd lining the roads, the walls, and the bastions. 

In the evening the Maharana, whose hospitality is of the 
genuine old-world kind, gave a grand banquet at the Palace, 
while tlxe lake was illuminated, and an elaborate display of 









fireworks took place. The Maharaua was, of course, unable 
to dine wth his guests, but entered afterwards, and proposed 
the health of his Royal visitors. The Prince, in happy terms, 
expressed his gratification at making the acquaintance of the 
brave and generous Rajputs and his appreciation of the beauty 
of the Sesodia capital. The Maharana courteously gave ^hia 
guests, including the Prince, alt&r and pdn, and suspended 
round their necks, according to ancient custom, garlands of 
gold tliread, with little balls of coloured silk. 

The sentiments felicitously expressed by the Prince as to 
the beauty of Udaipur are shared by all visitors to the “ city 
of the Buiu-ise,” which may fairly claim to be the most pictur¬ 
esque capital in India. The summer palace, rising from an 
island in the beautiful lake, is a vision of fauyiand. The great 
temple of Jagamath, the houses of Rajput nobles, the battle- 
mented walls, the imposing palace—built of granite and marble-- 
in which the Maharana usually resides, the castellated heights 
commanding the roads to the city, the cenotaphs of bygone 
Ranas, the fortified Mil of EkUngarh, the quaint bazaars, the 
mountains in the near distance—the view on every side is 
enchanting. * 

If it was lovely in the daylight, it was still more fascinating 
at night in its garb of illuminations, in which the palace, the 
bridges, the distant forts, the cupolas, minarets, marble terraces, 
and islands were outlined with fire. TMs effect was not pro- 
dviced by electricity, with its hard, cold, steely brightness, 
but myriads of the common native hidi, the true light of Asia, 
just cotton wick in a saucer of oil. The effect is a soft golden 
glow, a throbbing, lar^bent light pouring along the edges of 
the buildings in thin cascades, a liquid radiance of fire, making 
the fireworks, rockets, and coloured fires almost garish in com¬ 
parison. The scene possessed a teauty not seen anywhere 
on earth except at Udaipur, and not often there. 

Times ,'—Nowhere else in India can Their Royal Highness¬ 
es witness a more striking spectacle than at Udaipur. I need 
not dwell upon the reception yesterday at the station, where 
the Maharana, a conspicuously simple figure in wMte witli a 
few jewels, received T^eir Royal Highnesses at the head of a 
gorgeous group of high oflScials and Sardars in state with a 
guard-of-honour clad in medieval coat-of-mail. The real sight 
was the crowded streets, roofs, windows, temples, steps, and 
cornices alive with the kaleidoscopic dresses of men, women, 
and children, the dark red tone of the women’s dresses setting 
off the yellows, greens, and pinks of the male attire, while the 
gleaming white walls formed a radiant background to this 
orgy of colour. 

The Maharana’s reception and entertainment of Their 
Royal Highnesses were marked by the graceful, dignified court¬ 
esy for which the Solar House has long been famed. As the 
Prinoe happily put it in replying to the toast at the banquet, 
the Royal party are in a new world. Not only was the panor¬ 
ama of the island-studded lake, battlements, palaces, and tem¬ 
ples rising up from the water/s edge supremely beautiful in the 
glowing sunlight; not only at night did the massive pile of 
the Shimbu Niwa’s palace, here towering sheer, there rising 
in colonnaded terraces above the lake, present a truly fairy¬ 
like scene, when every detail of the city walls, bathing ghats, 
domed temples, etc., was reflected across the waters, whilst 
responsive bonfires gleamed on the Surrounding hilltops, but 
the whole atmosphere of the place was steeped in romance. 
The King was unable to visit Udaipur, as there was no 
railway 30 years ago, and every Rajput is now bent upon 
giving the Heir-Apparent on his first visit to the premier 
Rajput State a welcome worthy of Rajpntana’s inlierited 
traditions of loyalty and chivalry. 

For an ancient historic interest, as well as in its later asso¬ 
ciation with the growth of British power in India, Rajputana 


stands pre-eihinent in the'golden book of our illndis^ 
Empire. ; ' 

By no-mere flight of rhetoric has Rajputana been invested 
with its eiassiq title* of Rajasthana—“ the abode of Princes. 
For it has been, throughout the ages essentially the Royal 
home^of Indian chivalry, and, amongst all the Rajput States, 
this, small State of Udaipur—or, more correctly, Mewar—with 
an area of little more than 12,000 square miles and less than 
one and a half million iniiabitants* has stood foremost for all 
that is noblest' and most picturesque m the national traditions 
of Hindustan, The great Dravidian temples of Southern 
India alone recall the existence of non-Aryan kingdoms which 
once flourished south of the Kistna. Imperial I)elhi may yet 
disclose sonio relics of the Mahabharata under the ruins of 
Indraft, but its name will always remain chiefly associated 
with the .successive triumphs 'of Central Asian invaders, alien 
alike in-bioodn,nd in cro^ to the people of India. Haidarabad, 
politioaliy the premier State amongst the feudatories of the 
British roji'is*it^lf hut a legacy of Mahomedan ascendancy. 
The Mahratta3.are, it is true, Hindus both in race and in 
religion, but, like the Sikhs, who, moreover, brokb away from 
Hinduism before they threw off the yoke of Delhi, they 
sprang to power only oh the ruins of the Moghul Empire. The 
Rajputs alone to-day possess an unbroken record of political 
and racial pre-eminence which stretches back to the legendary 
era of Indian history. They are, in fact, more than a race. 
They are a caste—the premier military caste of Hindustani 
—heaven-bom—claiming descent, some from the sun, and 
otliers from the moon, or others, again, sprung from the Sacred 
Fire, in response to the prayers of the Brahmins, to repel the 
assault of demon hosts on the hallowed groves of Mount Abu, 
the Holy Moxintain of Rajputana. 

As a caste, the Rajputs are by no means confined to the 
great plateaus of Western Central India, where, astride of the 
Aravalli Mountains, they have from time immemorial held 
sway over desert and highland from the middle reaches of 
the Indus down, almost. to the Nerbudda. The last census 
shown them to be spread in considerable numbers over the 
greater part of India, whilst most of the chief mling families, 
even in diBtan,t regions as far removed from Rajputana as 
Nepal and Mytore, pride themselves on their descent from 
one or other of the'heaven-born Rajput lines. 

Amongst this great Hindu aristocracy—an aristocracy of 
deeds as lyell as of birth—none holds high a place as the 
present ruler of Mewar—His Highness the Maharana of Udaipur, 
the “ Siui of the Hindus ” and Chief of the Sesodia clan of the 
Solar Rajputs. No family in India, and few in the whole 
world, can show a history so full of noble romance and splen¬ 
did vicissitudes. One need not altogether follow Colonel Tod,, 
who in his invaluable “ Annals of Rajasthan “ traced back 
the Sesodia pedigree even beyond Rama, the hero of the Rama- 
yana, though m the legends he collected concerning some of 
the early heroes of the Solar house, miraculously brought up 
in motintain caves Jind primeval forests for the salvation of 
tfceir race, it might be interesting to note a few features cur¬ 
iously reminiscent of the Nibelungen hero in the first and second 
acts of Siegfried. Like Siegfried, Uoha was bom in a cave 
and reared under the protection of the “ children of the fores ” 
who taught him to rule over woods and mountains, whilst a 
few generations later Bappa, again like SiegMed, received 
from the hands of a protectiiig deity in the secluded valleys 
of Nagindra a panoply of celestial workmanship and a double- 
edged swdrd asT potent as Nothung, with which he won his 
way to the throne qf 'Chitor. 

It is with Bappa, whose long reign covered the period of 
our eiarliest Saxon Kings down to and including Altod, that 
the chronicles of-Mewar'emerge from tiiq domain of legend 
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into that of history. Whilst its opening years coincide with 
the crashing defeat inflicted by Charles Martel at Tours on 
the Mshomedaii Crescent in Southern Europe, they coincide 
also with the first appearance of that same emblem of Islamic 
conquest in India. Whilst tlie Western Caliphate was being 
hurled back across the Pyrenees, the Eastern Caliphate was 
making good its foothold in Sind. Henceforth for eight whole 
centuries it fell to the lot of Mewar to be the standard-bearer 
of Hinduism in its repeated struggles against the ^Mussulman 
invader—Arab and Turk, Pathan and Mogul, in succession. 
Prinnis ivier 'parts, the ruler of Mewar time after time relied 
Princes of Rajputana to the flag wliich bears as its emblem “ the 
Sun in its splendour ”—a splendour undimmed even in defeat. 

■ Memories of those Titanic struggles must not, however, be 
sought amidst the marble halls and floating palaces of Udaipur, 
but in the stately ruins of the ancient capital, some 40 miles 
away, which stifl crown the scarped rock of Cliitor. Erom 
the cumbrous pages of Tod, Kipling has transferred the es¬ 
sence of the story into his “ Letters of Marque ” a story of 
which, in the annals of Asia, the like might perhaps be found 
in the heroic period of Japanese feudalism, but certainly nowhere 
else, and in Jqpan it was never, as in P.ajpiitana, the clash 
of contending races and creeds, but^ only of great rival clai^ 
fighting for supremacy. By the sin of the sack of Chitor is 
still one of the most solemn of Rajput oaths. The first of the 
three famous “ sacks ” of Chitor goes back to 1303, when the 
fai'.famed beauty of the fair Pudmini, the Rajput Princess 
of Ceylon, whom the ruler of Mewar had wedded, fire the desired 
of the Pathan Emperor Ala-ud-din- In vain were 11 of the 
12 sons of the Solar house sacrifice^ to Kali, the awful goddess 
to whom Chitor was sacred, in vain did the flower of Rajput 
chivalry, clad in the saffron-coloured robes which meant death 
or victory hurl themselves on the besiegers. Chitor fell but 
the conquerors were balked of the most coveted part of their 
prev All who were yoimg or fair amongst the women of 
Chitor, to the number, according to Tod, of several thous^ds, 
retired to a great subterranean chamber, the beautiful Pud- 
mini herself closing the procession. There the funeral pyr^ 
were kindled, and, when all hope was lost, the heroic daugh- 
ter.s of Rajputana consigned themselves to the flames. Again 
two centuries later Chitor witnessed another such tragedy on 
an ever treater scale* It was Bohadiir Shah, a ^ 

aarat who in his time headed the Moslem invaders. The Rana s 
mother herself heade^ a forlorn hope and was slain, and while 
the moil of Mewar, arrayed in the fatal saffron, sought death 
sword in hand among the serried ranks of the assailants, their 
wives and daughters, thirteen thousand in nuniber, follow^ 
them, according to the consecrated phrase, ‘ through the 
flames. ” Once more Chitor rose from the ashes, but only to 
fall once more in 1668 before the mighty Akbar in a last terri¬ 
fic rush of saffron-coloured hosts, in a last wholesale jokur 

of female self-immolation. ^ u 

Another fifty years of relentless warfare followed tefore 
the house of Sesodia, exhausted by centuries of indomitable 
conflict, was compelled —the last amongst the great houses 
of Rajputana—to bend the knee before the conquemg Mogul. 
Jehanihir, who himself the son of a Rajput mother h^ al¬ 
ready taken a Rajput Princess to wife, then sat on the Jarone 
of ^Ihi, and a British envoy. Sir Thomas Roe, wi touted 
the extraordinMy honours paid to the young Rajput rnnoe 
whom the ill-fated Umra Sing had deputed to pay homage 
on his behalf to the conqueror. But even when the Mewar 
had come to yield loyal allegiance to the rulers of its 

Princes stubbornly, refused to follow the example of other 
Rajput houses which had given their daughters m wedlock 
to Mogul Emperors, and the blood of that Solar race was never 
defiled by marriage with the hated infidel, or even, until they 


were “ purified, ” with those of a kindred stock that had sub¬ 
mitted to such defilement. Nevertheless, had Aurungzeb 
pursued the wise and Hberal policy of his fathers, Mewar would 
have doubtless continued to deserve the title awarded to the 
Rajput Princes of “ pillar and prop of the Empire. ” 

It was mainly during the period of relative peace which 
prevailed under Jehanghir and Shah Jehan that the present 
capital of Mewar arose in its unrivalled beauty on the shores 
of a lovely hillgirt lake, facing the rugged heights of Ekling- 
gurh, where is enshrined the family deity of the house of Seso¬ 
dia. Palaces of white marble and pillared terraces of white 
marble, on which the daintiest of hanging gardens are susi^nd- 
ed, reared their lofty walls above the lake, and in the middle 
of the lake itself islands of white marble with fretted arcades 
and summerhouses of white marble floated up out of its blue 
waters—a vision to-day still of almost sensuous loveliness 
when seen in the pink flush of sun rise or in the golden glory of 
an Indian sunset. There might even seem to be in the lux¬ 
urious, albeit refined, magnificence of Udaipur something almost 
incongruous with tbe stem spirit of an essentially martial race. 
But Udaipur too can boast memories not unworthy of the 
more heroic ages of Mewar. It was in the Gul Mahar, on one 
of those enchanted islands, that Prince Khunim was allowed 
to take sanctuary after he had risen in revolt against his father, 
the Emperor Jehanghin It was there that in 1857 the present 
Maharana’s father gave shelter to the refugee ladies from 
Neemueh during the Mutiny. It is from the inner Tripulia 
of the Palace tlxrough the groat gate containing the Royal 
drums that Rana Saflgram, the Lion of Battle, issued forth 
to regain the independenoe of Mewar at the sword’s point 
from the degenerate descendants of Jehanghir. It is behind, 
the windowless walls of the Palace zenana that just a century 
ago the unfortunate Princess Kistna drained off the poisoned 
cup in order to end the dispute between her rival suitors which 
threatened to plunge Mewar once more into disastrous warfare 
with the Mahrattas. Her sacrifice, however, was of little 
avail. Rajputana had been bleeding well-nigh to death in ite 
long straggle against Delhi, and, rent by internal feuds, it 
.was no longer fit to cope with the new Mabratta power which had 
arisen in the south during the disruption of the Alogul Empire. 

It seemed as if Mewar had, m fact, only thrown off the Mog¬ 
ul yoke to fall under the still more galling yoke of the Mah- 
rattas, when a yet greater power sprang to its rescue. The 
British raj stepped in to save Rajputana from dismember¬ 
ment. On January 16th, 1818, a treaty was signed by which 
the house of Sesodia recognized British supremacy, and under 
the protection of the British raj maintained the foremost rank 
which it still occupies amongst the Rajput feudatories of the 
British Empire. Tod relates at full length the entry of the first 
British mission, a few days later, into the capitol of Mewar 
amidst Rajput shouts of Jp I jy Frengyka Baj, “ Victory, 
victory to the English government.” For nearly a century, 
in peace and in war, the States of Rajputana have given loya,l 
service to their British protectors in return for the '/w.ar Bri- 
tannica .secured to them by the Paramount Power, and the 
Royal kettle-drums have rolled out since then to no such stir¬ 
ring scene in the romantic history of Mewar. But the enthu- 
siastip reception which Udaipur has given to the Heir-Apparent 
of the Indian Empire shows that a century of British over- 
lordship has not weakened the confidence with which the fore¬ 
bears of the present Moharana welcomed in the establishment 
of British paramountcy the assurance of a sachha Raj —an 
“ upright rule —the proud epithet applied by them from the 
beginning to the British Government in the East. 

Times of Jntiio.—-Preparations for the Royal visit continue, 
and it is already rumoured that a large garden party will be 
held. The weather, at present, is the chief cause of anxiety; 








raiu is badly wanted to lay the dust and refresh the^ newly f 
planted trees arid grass both in Cantonments and at the Khanna I 
Camp- The scarcity of water has, says the Civil and MUUory j 
Gaz^te, iong been a grievance in Eawalpindi, and to this | 
unhappy cause is attributed the worn-out condition of the polo 
grounds, and possibly the failure of the Gymkhana which was 
arranged for the 11th instant. Men like good and soft grmmd 
for good and expensive ponies. Pressure of work may also have 
something to do with the insufBcient number of entries at the 
Gymkhana, for our pretty, well kept MaU is crowded with staff 
and other officers galloping to and fro, superintending and 
arranging'for the incoming troops. 

It is rumoured that Their Royal Highnesses will be invi^ 
to witness a night attack and a torchlight tattoo, both of which 
will l>e charming and effective speotocles, at least from an 
onlooker’-s point of view. 

• One of the most effective spectacular arrangements in 
connection with the Royal visit to Madras, provided it is j 
approved by Their Royal Highnesses, will be, says the i 
Madras MaU, the illumination of the surf near the Marina, j 
A similrir display took place on the occasion of the Rojuvl j 
visit in 1876, bu]fc then the side chosen was just south of the 
Harbour, which is now a wide sand accretion. The Reception 
Committee has proposed that this should take place on the 
night of Saturday, the 27th January, but nothing has been 
definitely arranged yet. The central point of vantage for 
viewing this spectacle will be the P. W. D. Secretariat atChepauk, 
and it will be there probably, in the verandahs or on the roof 
of the building, that the Royal visitors will bo accommodated. 

21st November 1905. 

CivU and MUitary (Mzette.----We have already published an 
official communique giving a general outline of the arrangements 
made for the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to Lahore, which will extend, from the afternoon 
of Tuesday, the 28th November, until the night of Friday, 1st 
December. It is here proposed to give a general idea of the 
scheme of the decorations and illuminations alonjg the routes to be 
followed by Their Royal Highnesses in fulfilling their various, 
engagements during the four days’ visit. 

On the occasion of the visit of His Royal Highness the late 
Duke of Clarence in 1889 the Provincial Government under¬ 
took to defray a portion of the expense connected with the de¬ 
coration of the capital, but it has been felt that the visit of the 
Heir to the Throne offers a unique opportunity for a display 
of loyalty by the general public, and beyond the adornment 
by Government of public offices and buildings in accordance with 
the general scheme, the decoration of streets and private build¬ 
ings has been left to private enterprise and loyalty assisted 
by a grant from the Municipality. 

It will be remembered that in tlie hot weatlier a committee 
was appointed to prepare a scheme of decorations and illumina¬ 
tions, and to prepare estimates of the cost, and at a public 
meeting held at the Lawrence Hall, on the 14tix October, a large 
and representative General Committee was appointed to confer 
with, and to sanction the work of, tho Excutive Committee. 
These Committees have done a large amount of work, and the 
execution of the schemes is now well in hand. It must be under¬ 
stood, however, that the information now given is liable to 
alteration in detail, and any changes that will be made will be 
dnly notified from time to time. It has been calculated that the 
coat of the decorations and illuminations, apart from those on 
Government buildings, private houses, bvisiness premises, etc., 
will be about Rs. 35,000, and to this sum the Municipality 
contributes R.s. 10,000, leaving rather more than Rs. ,26,000 to 
be raised by subsoription. 

All roads traversed by Their Royal Highness® during their 


stay will be decorated, find the^ roads along which they pass ka 
evening entertainments will be profusely illuminated. The general 
scheme of road deooratiem may be judged from that of the route 
taken by Their Royal Highnesses on the day of their arrival. 
This involv® a drive over 6J miles, vid Landa Bazaar, and the 
Circular Road to the Fort Parade ground, thence past the Govern¬ 
ment College, through the Anarkali Gardefas, and up the Mail, 
to Government House- Along either side of the whole route 
Venetian masts, 25 feet high, will be erected at distances of 59 
feet apart, four poles, 12 ft. high, being erected between each 
pair of Venetian masts. These pqles will be covered with bunting 
and greenery, and will be connected with each other and with 
the Venetian masts by strings of .small flags and banueis. 
The Venetian mast will be ornamented with shields in various 
devices and with suitabl#^ inscriptions. A large number of Japan- 
®e lanterns and paper chains of native design will add to the 
decorative effect. It is intended also to hang among the trees en 
route a number of large flags, and to erect triumphal arches 
at various points. 

This scheme of decorations will also be carried out on the other 
day-light routes to be followed, by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
dming their visit. The visit to the Lady Aitchison Hospital 
wUl be vid Abbot, Nisbet,' and Hospital Roads, a distanoe ot 
about 2 miles, and that to the Aitchison College will of course 
be along the Mall, and the only other route to be traversed by 
Their Royal Highnesses during the day-time will be that vid 
Race Course Road and Jail Road to the Ichra plain, on the 
occasion of the parade of the Iqiperial Service Troops on 
Friday, 1st December. . 

There will be in all eight triumphal arches along the route 
between the Railway Station and the Mall. One will be erected 
outside the Delhi Gate, at tlie end of the Landa Bazaar, a second 
hear the Yakki Gate, and a third on the Circular Road, near t he 
Cotton Parctory. A fourth will be at the entrance to the Chiefs’ 
camp and a fifth at the exjt. There will be one near Mela Ram’s 
Factory, another near the, Anarkali Gardens by the entrance 
to Government College, while the last will be at the beginning 
of the Mall opposite Commercial Rujiatogs. The arches will be 
of three kinds. Thc«e at the beginning of the Mail and at the 
entrance to the Chiefs’ camp will be architectural in design, 
substantially built of wood, and will probably be coloured 
in imitation of stone, or marble. Those on the Landa Bazaar, 
near the Cotton Factory and at Mela Ram’s, will also be some¬ 
what architectural in design, but built up of bamboos and covered 
with foliage. The other three wiirbe’ decoratjv€ designs oom- 
posed of coats of aims, mottoes, etc. The Whole of the arches 
will, of courac, be ornamented with bunting, Prinw of Wales’ 
Feathers, etc. _ , 

As already annoimced a limited amount of accommodation 
will be reserved at the railway station to mable ladies to wtneas 
the arrival of Their Royal Highnesses. The Royal prooeasion 
wiU leave at once for the Chiefs’ cainp Where a stand wiJI be 
prepared for the accommodation of about 300 ladies opposite 
the Raja of Kapurthala’s camp. The Chiefs of the foRgwing 
States will be in camp, commencing from the point aj, 'which 
Their Royal Highnesses will approach’r—Suket., Ghamba, Farid- 
kot, Males Eotla, Mandi, Harputhala, Nabha, Jhind, Bha,walpur, 
and Patalia. Darbaris to the number of 130 wiU be drawn up 
on the part of the Fort Parade Ground between the Patiala and 
Kapurthala camps, and Their Royal Highnesses’ cortege will 
proceed at a walking pace between the Chiefs on one side and 
the Darbaris on the other. It will not be possible for those who 
have been at the station to reach tho camp before the arrival 
of the Royal procession, and those who wish to see anything more 
of the proceedings ate advised to drive direct from the station 
to the Anarkali Gardens, where the Police Band will play 
a selection of music prior to the arrival of the Royal 
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party. Those who go to the stand at the Chiefs’ camp will 
be able to leave before the Royal party, and by driving 
through the City vid the Roshnia and Bhati Gates, wiU be in time 
to witness the presentation of the Municipal address at the 
Anarkali Gardens, where reserved accommodation for about 
300 ladies ndll be provided by the flower stand, immediately 
in front of which the address will be presented. Applications 
for tickets for both these stands should be made to Mr. Darling, 
Assistant Commissioner. 

There are over 9,000 school-children in Lahore to whom 
the visit of Their Royal Highnesses will be a red-letter day 
for the rest of their lives, and it was at first proposed to erect 
stands for them along the route to be taken by the Royal pro¬ 
cession on November 28th. It was, however, found impos¬ 
sible to do this, but locations will be reserved for their accom¬ 
modation along the route, and the Committee has made a 
liberal provision for the supply of sweetmeats as a treat to 
the children. 

Though it may be anticipated that many private residents 
and commercial homses will display their loyalty by illumin¬ 
ating their premises during the Royal visit, the Committee 
and the public nre mainly concerned with the illumination of the 
route from Government House to ShaUmar Gardens’ vid Em¬ 
press Road, the railway level crossing in Victoria Ro^ and 
the Shalimar Road, and that of the gardens themseiv(?l, this 
forming one of the chief features of the entertainment to be 
offered to 'Their Royal Highnesses. The general scheme of 
the road illuminations is as follows: It is intended to erect 
bvllas 16 to 18 feet high. These bvJlas will be put at the 
rate of 40 to the mile on either side of the road, making 320 
in aH. From the top of each bulla will be .suspended a self- 
contained acetelyne lamp, cross-pieces will be nailed at right 
angles to the bullas, and on these Vaushall lamps of various 
colours will be suspended. There will be 3,000 of these lamps, 
and some 4,000 HaUdy-Andy lanterns of varying colours ,will 
be suspended from trees and from some 400 smaller bullas 
to be erected at intervals along the road. It is hoped that 
all owners and occupiers of private buildings along the route 
will arrange for their illumination, and the Railway Company 
will underteke the iUiunination of the railway offices, railway 
theatre and railway buildup generally. The Committee, 
while unable to share in the decorating or illuminating private 
buildings, are willing to lend cMrags for the latter purpose. 

The general arrangements for the illumination of the 
famous Shalimar Gardens have been committed to the core and 
oversight of M. Amin-ud-din of Baghbanpura, who under¬ 
took a similar task when Lord Elgin visited the gardens eleven 
years ago. The scheme of illumination will very property 
be Oriental in character, and some .50,(^ chirags and 500 
Padella lights will be employed in lighting^ up the gardens. 
These will be employed on the front and side wall ramparts. 
The banks of the canal and its two branchy running through 
the centre of the gardens will be picked out in patter™ through 
the entire length, as well as the sides of the large tarm. In the 
building at the far end of the canal it is proposed to exhibit 
a transparency of the Union Jack and the Prin<^ 

.Feathers. The entrance porch will be a blaze of light alike 
on both sides and in the interior. 'There are, as is weU-knorra, 
five baradaries on the four sides of the large tank. Natmally 
the Royal party wiU occupy the principal budding, and the 
exterior of this will be illuminated with coloured lights and 
will bear a design “Welcome. ” The two baradaries m 
and those on either side will be picked out in coloured lighte— 
two in green and two in red. Floating on the tank ’'^11 to the 
crest and motto of His Royal Highness—the PrinTO of Wales 
plumes and the motto “ loh Dien ”—carried out in a decorat¬ 
ive scheme of coloured lights. There will be a "small display 


of selected native fireworks, including a figure resembling 
the Ravans which usually are let off at the Dasehra. The 
trees in the garden and skirting the canal will be lit witli Chinese 
lanterns. The Committee have undoubtedly done right 
in deciding that a oharaoteristically Eastern scone shall be 
treated in Oriental style, and the scene at Shalimar should 
be beautiful and picturesque in the extreme. 

The band of the 12th Royal Lancers will play at Shalimar, 
but the entertainment will be a brief one, and it is not proposed 
to provide refreshments for the public. Only 1,000 persons 
will be admitted to the gardens, and it has been decided that 
tickets shall be issued to 600 Indians and 400 Europeans, pre¬ 
ference being given in the case of Indian residents of Lahore 
to the largest subscribers. As already announced tickets 
will be issued only to subscribers who have paid up their sub¬ 
scriptions by the 24th November. Subscribers will be allowed 
to introduce a reasonable number of relatives and friends? 
but will need to state the number in applying for tickets. 

It was originally proposed to have a firework display at 
j Shalimar, but on mature consideration it was decided that 
1 the occasion was scarcely suitable for such a large display 
j as was at first contemplated, Arrangements have now been 
1 made for the fireworks to be let off by the Volunteer Panide 
I ground at dusk on December Ist, i.e., after the garden party 
! at Government House. A small enclosure to witness the dis- 
i play -will be specially reserved for ticket-holders, who as in 
i other cases will be subscribers only, and as in the case of Shali- 
I mar application for these tickets should be made to Mr. Dar- 
ling, Assistant Commissioner. 

The road from Government House to the station will be 
illuminated a second time on the occasion of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses’ departure on the night of Friday, Ist December, and 
of course the Lawrence and Montgomery Halls will be illumin¬ 
ated on both the occasions "H'hen "visits are paid in the evening 
by the Royal party—the reception of native gentlemen on the 
28th November, and the ball given in honour of the Royal 
visitors by the British residents of the Province on the 30tb 
November. As all residents of Lahore are aware the halls 
have been more or less in the hands of the builders and decor¬ 
ators ever since the earthquake in April last, and the work is 
now practically completed. The re-decoration of the Mont¬ 
gomery Hall has been oamed out under the direction of Mr. 
Percy Brown, Principal of the Mayo School of Art, and it is 
extremely successful, giving the hall a much brighter and more 
handsome appearance than it had before. The decoration 
haa been executed in oil-paint, in blue, white, and buff. The 
design is in keeping "with the style of the building, which is 
mainly classic, the Greek honeysuckle, festoons, etc., being 
the chief elements. The arched ceiling, which is panelled, 
has been covered with a symmetrical pattern of scrolls, roset¬ 
tes and Greek honeysuckle in blue and buff. The spandrils 
of the arches have been decorated with a floral wreath and 
ribbons in the same colours, and the windows and doors picked 
out and outlined in a delicate blue. The staircase has been 
treated in the same way: parts of it having been boxed in 
wood to cover up the ugly iron constniotion, and stencilled 
with foliated festoons in blue on a buff ground. The large 
pilasters ♦ve also been picked out in blue. A new dancing 
floor li^s TOCn laid in the Lawrence Hall, and on the occasion 
of the baU both halls "will be used for dancing , separate string 
bands providing the music. 

Daily .Express.—Among the interesting personages whom_ 
the Prince and Princess of Wales will meet in the course of 
their tour through India none presents a more engrossing study 
than the woman ruler of the State of Bhopal, Nawab Sultan 
Jehan Begum. The Begum is a daughter and a granddaughter 
of a Begum, aaid between them these three women have ruled 










the deatinies of a State coiapriaing nearly seven thousand 
square miles of territory and a population of a million people 
for the past sixty years. \ 

The mother of the present ruler descended from the famous 
Dost Muhammad Khan, the founder of the Bhopal Dynasty. 
She succeeded in 1868, in which year she sent to Queen Victoria 
a quaint letter acknowledging Her Majesty’s Itindness in accept¬ 
ing the dedication of a book written by the Begum’s mother, 
the enlightened Sikandar, describing her pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The letter was as follows 

“ My dear friend,—! have indeed occasion to express my 
gratitude on learning that Her Gracious Majesty has been pleas(^ 
to accept the dedication to herself of the book of travels in 
Arabia written by the Nawab Sikandar Begum, who is now 
in Paradise. The intelligence has given me, your friend, infi¬ 
nite pleasure, and had the late Nawab Begum in her lifetime 
heard the good news, she would wuredly have testified her 
extreme gratification by declaring that she considered tha 
honour one of the highest she ever received. The gre^l^ Creator 
of heaven and earth has called Her Majesty to the Empire of 
Hindustan, and for this act of His good providence 1 render 
Him my heartfelt thanks. Under Her Majesty’s equitable 
rule crime has been repressed, more evspeoially tJiat of infanti¬ 
cide ; the ruler ,in common with her subjects, enjoys peace and 
comfort and the Empire at large flourishes in vmdisturbed 
tranquillity. My earnest .prayer to Almighty God is that 
I may be enabled to show my unswerving allegiance to Her 
Majesty, who is a great appreciator of men and the Fountain 
of Honour; and that my descendants may merit, as their 
ancestors did, the favour of the British Government and be con¬ 
sidered the most faithful servants of the Grown.—Your sincere 
friend, Shah Jehan Begum.” 

, The book in question is a most quaint record of a jomney 
to Mecca, containing an appreciation of the characteristics 
of that place as seen and understood by an Indian lady. The 
Begum seems to have been particularly struck by the enormous 
quantities of food which the inhabitants of Mecca were able 
to consume. She records that they wer«) in the habit of dis¬ 
posing of five or six pounds weight per head per day. 

They appeared to thri't^e on it, however, for the Begum 
vouches for the fact that the average man was so abnormally 
strong that he thought nothing of carrying a weight of 960 
pounds from the street to the top of a house. The Begum appa¬ 
rently took a great interest in building operations in Mecca, for 
she includes in her book a list of building materials, with their cost. 

The loyalty to the British Government, which the present 
Begum’s mother referred to in her letter to Queen Victoria, 
was strikingly exhibited by the famous Sikimdar who rukid 
during the Mutiny. 

At the height of the insurrection a deputation from her 
army gathered outside the palace and expressed a wish that the 
Begum would put herself at the head of her men and lead them 
on to Delhi to exterminate the infidel British. The Begmn 
promised to do so, but during the night she, with a few faithful 
adherents, caused the whole army, consisting of about three 
thousand men all told, to be disarmed'and aU their weapons 
hidden. The following day she offered to lead them unarmed 
to Delhi, but the army thought better of it. This plucky act 
probably had a great influence on the trend of events and it 
undoubtedly saved the British residents at a neighbouring 
town from massacre. 

Bhopal has always been one of the most friendly of the 
Indian States. So far back as 1778, when General Goddard 
marched across India, Bhopal was the only Indian power which 
showed itself friendly. In 1818 the British Government formed 
an alliance with Bhopal, guaranteeing to the Nawab the posses¬ 
sion of the State. 


The Shah Jehan Begum, the daughter of Sikandar, succeeded 
in 1868, and proved a most worthy follower of her mother. 
She threw aside the restrictions of the “ purdah,” which imposed 
the strictest seclusion upon Indian women, and was always 
Accessible conducting business'on her own initiative with the., 
greatest vigoar. M. Louis Rousselet, a Fi'ench explorer, thus 
describes a meeting he had with her many years ago:— 

“.I had an appointment with Her Highness,” he wrote, ‘‘ and 
so I called at the palace,* which is full of European treasures 
and luxuries. In- the room into which I was ushered sat 
a little ^1 whom',! took to be the daughter of one of the Court 
nobles, an<^ -was on the point of addressing her when she rose, 
and with a very stately inclination of her head said, “I am 
Shah Jehan,” at the same time extending a tiny hand covered 
with jewels. When I had somewhat recovered from my con¬ 
fusion I noticed that, although of diminutive stature, sho had 
a handsome intellectual face. She woi-e close-fitting panta¬ 
loons of gold brocade, embroidered jacket, and a muslin toque. ’ ’ 

The present Begum still keeps up the restriction of the 
“purdah.” When she was presented to the Prince of Wales 
at Indore she was crowned with gold, her face veiled behind 
a b'urka of light blue, and her figure draped in b|ue of a deeper 
shade. 

The reign of women in Bhopal is likely to cease with the 
death of the present Begum, for she has two sons and a daughter 
and the heir-apparent is the eldest son. 

Daily Exyresa.- —If the Prince and Princess of Wales are 
as pleased with their visit to India as the teeming millions 
of that great dependency are to r^ivo them, that visit has 
already l^en crowned with ample success. No one who has 
read the Prince’s speeches can fail to note in them the true 
ring of genuine gratification at the splendour and the warmth 
of the reception that has been accorded to the Royal travel¬ 
lers. “ Here we are truly in a new land,” His Royal Highness 
said in tihe speech at the banquet at Udaipiir ; and paradoxical 
as the remark may appe^ar, in view of the historic antiquity of 
the place whete the durbur was held, it is not the less true. 
India is a strange land to most of us, prince or peasant; and 
their Royal Highnesses may well be lost in wonderment at 
the opulent glory of the scenes which are lieing, and which 
will ite enacted all along the route which they are to 
travel. ITie gorgeous East is the home of rich colouring, of 
varied magnificence, of splendid ceremony; and the receptions 
which crowd the hours of the visitors are a revelation after the 
somewhat monotonous routine of Royal pageants at home. But 
what must be most striking in these stirring events is not so 
much the glittering pomp of the Orient; the Rajput chivalry, 
with their gold inlaid helmets and jewel-decked scimitars, worth 
a king’s ransom; the long rows of caparisoned elephants, and 
the gleaming summer palaces, shining as in a fairy-land in 
these ‘ cities of sunrise.’ The Rajput courtesy was to have 
been expected. Great traditions, grandly maintained, .are, 
as the Prince gracefully said, the proud possession of Rajputana. 
The overwhelming element in the Royal progress is the intense 
and widespread enthusiasm of the people, the polyglot, caste- 
ridden, sub-divided races, who throng to every coign of vantage, 
coming in all kinds of gaily-coloured processions, in bullock 
wagons and afoot, from near and f,ar, to pay a luspectful tribute 
of homage to the representatives of the Emperoor of all the 
Indies. Ever 3 rwh 6 re the Prince and Princess are greeted 
by vast concourses; everywhere their attention is engaged by 
a sea of upturned faces. 

The Prince has made it an especial duty, wherever possible, 
to receive in personal audience the Ruling Chiefs of the diatricte 
through which he has passed, and in his efforts to introduco 
an element of personal relationship with the great houses of 
India he has been ably and gracefully seconded by the Princess. 







The pucdah, or reception by Her ^yal Highness of native 
iadiee, and the Princess’s delicate allusion to the sisterhood 
of East and West, touched a chord that will vibrate in many 
tm Indian home. Hero is, perhaps, the greatest benefit which 
is to be expected from the Royal visit. It will bring home 
to the native mind in India, as perhaps nothing else ooiild, 
the strength of the bond that unites the dominions of the King- 
Empercr. The people of India are accustomed to changes 
amongst the British rajahs, to the coming and going of the 
great Captains, the Commanders-in-Chief, and the Governors- 
General. But here they are reminded of something essentially 
permanent, a force that is behind all other changes of personal, 
a’form that gives continuity for generation after generation 
to the task of administration. The spirit of the East, hearing 
the shorn priest drone, watches these things in dreamy apathy; 
the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales introduces a dram-' 
atic stir into the drowsy atmosphere, and brings home to 
the native mind a sudden perception of the great, growing, 
and progressive nation into which India is surely deve¬ 
loping. 

Proin another aspect the Royal visit canndt fail to be fraught 
with good. le, vill not only accustom the native mind to the 
idea that a permanent and a continuous effort is being made 
b? place India on a footing that will enable it to develop safely 
along lines most appropriate to its circumstances; it will en¬ 
courage also the men whom England has sent out to foster 
and to guide this movement. The men who rule India, from 
the Viceroy to the collectors and assistant collectors, scattered 
in far-off districts, remote ‘from friends and from the amenities 
of civilised life, have tasks of great difficulty to perform. They 
perform them, often under every circumstance of discouragement, 
in a manner that is the pride of the whole race. To them 
the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales is a remmder 
that their great work, often little understood or appreciated 
at the time, is now gratefully acknowledged by then fellow- 
countrymen at home. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
am visiting a great Dependency whose comparatively flonrish- 
ing condition is largely the work of the patient and obscure 
civilians who have given the best of their lives to this great 
task. They have built the ford, and bridged the road, and 
established peace amongst the peoples of India. The Royal 
visit will inspire these men to go on with renewed vigour and 
inspiration in their life labour, in their endeavour to realise 
the great ideal set before them by LordCurzon when he appeal¬ 
ed to them “ never to let their enthusiasm be soured, or their 
courage grow dim,” as they keep their hand to the plough ‘‘ in 
whose furrow the nations of the future are germinatilig and 
taking shape.” 

Englishtnan.—Vadv Royal Highnesses' last day in Udaipur 
was free from ceremony and ofiioial functions. In the morning, 
which Was delightfully cool and fresh, His Royal Highness 
made his first acquaintance with the Indian jungle. It was 
originally proposed to arrange a shoot for duok and snipe on 
the Pichola Lake, but birds wpre so scarce that this had to be 
abandoned for a beat for larger game. This was not 
ductive, and one chinkara, three hyenas, and four boar fell 
before His Royal Highness’s rifle. The bag, however, was 
the least important part of the expedition. It served to in¬ 
troduce the Prince of Wales to Indian shooting conditions, 
more especially in the matter of light, which will staim him 
in good stead when he comes to tackle his first tiger at Jaipur. 
Nor must these shooting expeditions be measured in the light 
of mere hunting excursions. In the frank comradeship of the 
field and the unceremonious intercourse of the camp IBs Royal 
Highness will come to know more of the Indian Chiefs than 
in formal visits and public recept ions, and as one of the main 


purposes of the Royal progress is to strengthen the personal 
link between the great feudatories and the Throne, these shoob 
ing parties constitute no mean factor in the programme which 
has lieen so cleverly drawn up. Whilst the Prince of Wales 
was in the jungle Her Royal Highness the Princess drove through 
Udaipur to visit some of the chief lions of the town. These 
included the palace, the beautiful palace gardens with their 
interesting zoological collection and the Jagdesb temple. The 
day was one to crown the pleasant memories of Udaipur, for 
it was cooler than any sinoo Their Royal Highnesses landed 
in India. In the late afternoon the Maharana called at the 
Residency to bid farewell to His Royal guests, who leave none 
but the happiest impressions behind them. Then quite quietly, 
to a salute from the giins of Ekiingarh Fort, Their Royal High¬ 
nesses departed for Jaipur’ at half-past six o’clock. 

The Maharana is the Chief of his State in deed as well as 
in name, and is virtually his own Dewan. His ways are not 
our ways. His Ideas are not our ideas. Consequently, it is 
the fashion to call Udaipur backward and unprogressive, ^ 
sigh for the days when more modernised views will prevail. 
Welt if Mewar is backward, its people look happy. They 
are not unprosperous. Such difficulties as the Maharana 
may have writh his feudatories and his Bhils are arranged 
■without scandal and -without offence. Is not this enough? 
Is no part of India to be safe from the Moloch which we call 
progress? Unhappy the day if Mewar ever becomes the victim 
of the destroying influence of half-dipsted Western practice. 
The heir-apparent is more liberal-minded than his father. 
The test fate that can befall him is to find some sage^oounsellor 
to show him that progress is not necessarily associated with 
horse-racing and polo ponies, nor is enlightenment best re¬ 
vealed in motor boats and motor cars, in visits to Europe and 
Western notions; that touring amongst his o-wn people, and 
leading them gently forward without d^troying their racial 
habits and customs, manners and traditions, imptOTing their 
material condition without disinte^ating the basis of their 
; social life, are the directions in which the enlightenment of 
I an Indian Prince can best find scope. 

And now let me pour out a modest libation^ to thovse who 
‘ have dispensed the Maharana’s hospitality with such rare 
; skill and charm. Udaipur offers no facilities for the enter- 
! teinmentof such a large body of visitors, yet Their Royal High- 
i nesses, and their suite, and all who accompanied them have 
' been provided for witli a completeness that left nothing lackmg- 
For this our thanks are due to the Resident, Major Pinhey^ 

; to his colleague Mr. Horme and to Mr. Wakefield, whose consid¬ 
eration and courtesy knew no limits. 

I It was -with a feeling of the keenest regret that every one 
i bade farewell to Udaipur. For hero we not only saw a beautiful 
j city under idyllic conditions, but were vouchsafed a glimpse 
I of the India that is fast passing away, the In^a of those dreams 
that vanished at the touch of the Oocidentalised centres 
! where the Anglo-Indian does most of his Eastern work. 

; Here we met the virile survivals of the feudalism which 
j knit the gallant Rajputs into a great fighting nation, and 
i on the Royal progress from the station saw something of 
I the manner and garb of the men who made the annals or 
j Mewar the most heroic empire in the history of Hindustan, 
i Nor has it lessened the pleasures of the virit to be the 
guests of a Prince, who corresponds so fax as is possible in 
L these placid days to our ideals of Rajput chivalry. So 
high in the social scale as to be above the social laws 
that bind lessor men, the Maharana of Udaipur yet 
chooses to lead a life of rare austerity. Ho is and always 
has been strictly monogamous, temperate almost to the point 

! of asceticism and, while despising the meretricious sportsman s 
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life* which has been the miit of othei; Rajput States, he keeps 
in hard physical condition and ia a splendid rifle shot. Scorning 
delights and jiving laborious days, he finds his work in the govern¬ 
ment of his State, his simple pleasures amongst his own people. 

At every State ceremony the spare dignified figure of the Maha- 
rana, his erect bearing, his refined features, have commanded 
unqualified respect, nor can any one doubt that if the times r 
demanded it he would be all that is desired. The most pleasant f 
episode of the visit was the evidence afforded that His Hi^neas 
has not been without his rewards. At tea in the Jag Mandar 
Palace on Sunday afternoon the heir to the ffodi was the object 
of the kindly interest of the Prince and Princess of* Wales, i 
The Manarana’s only son, a few years ago, was so weak that | 
his strength, even his life, were despaired of. Now there is ! 
no reason why he should not have many happy years before | 
him and he has been passed as fit for rule. In this blessing i 
the Maharana must find compensation for the rubs of fortune ! 
none in high places are exempt from. * ! 

Indian Daily Netns.—This morning His Royal Highness, 
accompanied by His Highness the Maharana and a small party, 
made a shooting expedition in the jungle along the Pichola 
lake after wild pig and in the hope of securing a panther. Dur- [ 
ing the forenoon the Princess of Wales visited a number of ; 
places of interest including the palace, the Jagdesh temple ! 
and tlie hospital. The Royal party leave Udaipur this evening j 
for Jaipur. j 

The first shoot of the Prince of Wales in India has been | 
very successful. The party did not leave the Residency until ' 
after breakfast and returned in time for lunch, and in the interval ' 
His Royal Highness had made a bag of one chinkara, three 
hyenas, and four wild boars. 

Iladras Mail . — It was with a feeling of the keenest regret i 
that every one bade farewell to Udaipur. For* here, we not only | 
saw a beautiful city under idyllic conditions, but were vouch- | 
safed a glimpse of the India that is past passing away, the India j 
nf those dreams that vanished at the touch of the Occiden- ! 
talised centres, where the Anglo-Indian does most of his Eastern ' 
work. Here we met the virile survivals of the feudalism wliich j 
knit the gallant Rajjjuts into a great fighting nation, and on | 
the Royal progress from the station saw something of the ] 
manner and garb of the men who made the annals of Mewar the ji 
most heroic in the history of Hindustan. Nor has it lessened j 
the pleasures of the visit to be the guests of a Prince w'ho j 
corresponds so far as is possible in these placid days to our ideals i 
of Rajput chivalry, so high in the social scale as to l>e above ; 
the social laws that bind lesser men. i 

The Maharana of Udaipur yet chooses to lead a life of rare 
austerity. He is and always has been strictly monogamous, 
temperate almost to the point of asceticism, and whilst 
despising the meretricious sportsman’s life, which has been the 
ruin of other Rajput States, he keeps in hard physical condition ! 
and is a splendid rifle shot. Scorning delights and living j 
laborious days, he finds his work in the government of his State, i 
his simple pleasures amongst his own people. At every State ' 
ceremony, the spare dignified figure of tlie Maharana, his erect , 
bearing, his refined features, have commanded unqualified 
i-espeot, nor can any one doubt that if the times demanded 
it, he would be the most pleasant. Episodes of the visit have 
afforded evidence that His Highness has not been without 
his rewards. At tea in the Jag Mandar Palace on Sunday I 
atternoon, the heir to the gadi was the object of the kindly i 
interest of the Prince and Princess of Wales. The Maharana’s 
only son, a few years ago was so weak that his strength, even I 
his life, were despaired of. Now there is no reason why he should 
not have many happy years before him, and he has been passed 
as lit for rule. In this blessing the Maharana must find compen- [ 


sation for the rubs of fortune which none in high places are 
exempt from. The Maharana is the chief of his State in deed as 
well as in name, and is virtually his own Dewan. His ways are 
not our ways, his ideas are not our ideas. 

Consequently, it is the fashion to call Udaipur backward 
and unprogressive, to sigh for the days when more modernised 
views will prevail. Well, if Mewar is backward, its people 
look happy. They are not unprosperous. Such difficulties as the 
Maharana may have with his fendatories and his Bhils are 
without scandal and without offence. Is not this enough ? 
Is no part of India to be safe from the Moloch, which we call 
progress ? Unhappy the day if Mewar ever becomes the victim 
of tlie destroviug influence of half-digested Western practice. 
The heir-apparent is spoken of as kindly and intelligent and 
more liberal-minded than his father. The best fate that can 
befall him is to find some sage counsellor to show him that 
progress is not necessarily associated with horse racing and 
polo ponies, nor is enlightenment best revealed in motor boats 
and motor cars, in visits to Europe and Western notions. That 
living amongst his own people, leading them gently forward 
without destrojdng their racial habits and customs, manners 
and traditiprts, improving their material conditions without 
disintegrating the basis of their social life are the direotions in 
which the enlightenment of an Indian Prince can best find 
scope. And now let me pour out a modest libation to those 
who have dispensed the Maharana’s hospitality with such rare 
skill and charm. 

Udaipur offers no facilities for the entertainment of such 
a large body of visitors, yet Their Royal Highnesses and their 
suite and all who accompany them have been provided for 
with a completeness that loft nothing lacking. For this our 
thanks are due to the Resident, Major Pinhey, to his colleague 
Mr. Horrae and to jVIr, W'akefield, whose consideration and 
courtesy know no limits. Their Royal Highneases’s last day 
in Udaipur was free from ceremony and official functions. 
In the morning, which was delightfully cool and fresh, His Royal 
Highness made his first acquaintance with the Indian jungle. 
It was originally proposed to arraJtge a little shoot for duck 
and snipe on the Pichola Lake ; bu.t birds were so scarce that 
this had to be abandoned for a beat for larger game. This 
was not unproductive. One chinkara, three hyenas and four 
boar fell before His Royal Highness’s rifle. The bag, however, 
was the least important part of the expedition. It served 
to introduce the Prince of Wales to Indian shooting oonditious 
more especially in the matter of light, which will stand, him 
ia good stead when he comes to tackle his first tiger at Jaipur. 

Nor must these shooting expeditions be measured in the 
light of mere hunting excursions. In the frank comradeship 
of the field and the unceremonious intercourse of the camp, 
His Royal Highness will come to know more of the Indian 
Chiefs than in formal visits and public receptions; and as one 
of the main purposes of the Royal progress is to strengthen 
the personal link between the great feudatories and the 
Throne, these shooting parties constitute no mean factor in the 
programme, which has l^en so cleverly drawn up. Whilst the 
Prince of Wales was in the jungle. Her Royal Highness the 
Princess drove through Udaipur to visit some of the chief 
lions of the town. These inchided the palace, the beautiful 
Palace gardens with their interesting zoological collection 
and the Jagdesh temple. The day was one to crown the 
pleasant memories of Udaipur, for it was cooler than any since 
Their Royal Highnesses landed in India. In the late afternoon 
the Maharana called at the Residency to bid farewell to the 
Royal guests, who leave none but the happiest impressions 
behind them. Then quite quietly, to a salute from the guns of 
Eklingarh Fort, Their Ro 3 -al Highnesses departed for Jaipur 
at half past 6 o’clock. 
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CivU and MUHary Gazette .—Mess Drefss will be worn at 
the Ball which will conuuence at 9-30 f.m. 

Cards of admission must be shown at the door. 

Their Royal Highnesses will aiTive at 10 p.m. at the entrance 
at the far end of the Montgomery HaD exactly facing the dais. 

A jM.'Ocession will be formed by the suite, and ladies and gentle¬ 
men are requested to form two lines up the length of the Ball 
Room between which Their Royal Highnesses may pass to the 
dais, where they will be met by His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor and Lady Rivaz, Lieutenant-General Sir Bindon and 
Lj^y Blood, Sir William and Lady Clark, Major-Genei-al 
Kitchener, and other Members of the Ball Committee. The 
Band will play the National Anthem and the Trumpeters of tlie 
12th Royal Lancers will sound a fanfare. 

As soon as possible after Their Royal Highnesses have 
reached the dais the State Lancers will be formed; and ladies 
and gentlemen aie requested to leave the space in froitt of the 
dais clear for this purpose. 

When Their Royal Highnesses intimate their wish to have 
supper, a procession will lie formed and will pass from the 
dais through Reading Room to Their Royal Highnesses’ 
private Supper Room entrance, which will be on the right 
half-way up the Reading Room. The entrance to the General 
Supper Tent will be on the left half-way up the Reading Room 
exactly opposite to the entrance to Their Royal Highnesses’ 
Supper Room. 

The Jjadies’ Bridge Room will U; the usual room in the 
Montgomery Hall Building. 

Tlie large Supjier Tent, the Refreshment Tent, and the 
Gentlemen’s Smoking and Card Tent will all be close together 
outside the Reading Room and opposite to the entrance to 
His Royal Highness’s Supper-Room. There will also be Refresh¬ 
ment Rooms at the end of each gallery. 

The pillars in the Montgomery Hall will be lettered—A, 

B, C, etc. It will probably be most convenient if those who 
wish to dance will arrange to meet their partners in the Mont¬ 
gomery Hall, and then dance either in that Hall, or the Lawrence 
Hall, accoi-^ng to their fancy. 

Programmes will be fotmd on the far side of the Ball Room 
opposite the main entrance to the Montgomery Hall. 

The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Cloak Rooms will be in their 
usual positions; and it is requested that ladies and gentlemen 
will proceed into the Ball Room as quickly as possible, leaving 
the main entrance free. 

As there will be a very great number of persons attending 
the Ball the Committee earnestly hope that ladies and gentlemen 
will kindly comply with these suggestions to avoid crowding; 
and will also make use of the two galleries for the pur¬ 
pose of seeing the processions and the State Lancers _ 

A, A. Jevike, Hon. Secy., “ Punjab Ball,” Lahore. 

Return first class ticket^ at single fares may be issued to 
Ladies and Gentlemen attending the Punjab Ball given to Theii- 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Pirincess of Wales at Lahore, l 
on the 30th November 1905, on production of cards of (tdmission 
to the Ball. These tickets will be iasued on the 28th, 29th 
and 30th November 1905, and will be available for return 
journey up to and including the 6th December 1905, 

Emergent indents for tickets should be sent to the EvaTn ir tAr 
of Accounts, if necessary. 

'^fhe only entrance to the Gardens on the night of the Ball i 
will be :~ 

(а) By the Main Entrance Gate on the Mall nearly opposite j 

the East Entrance to Government House. , 

(б) By the Broad Avenue entering from Lawrence Road i 
opposite ‘The Park’(the house occupied by the Commissioner j i 


of‘ Lahore), All other entrances will be closed, to carriages 
gtm'g to the Ball, but will be open after 10-30 p.m. for departures 

That portion of the Lahore-Mian Mir Road, which passes 
in front of Government House Gi-ounds, between Race Course 
Road ahd the Main Entrance to the Gardeiis, will be closed 
from 8-30 to 10 P.M. 

Each coachman or syce,should be provided with a card 
giving the name of the owner or hirer of the conveyance, to be 
produced when asked for by the Police. , « 

•P^wking lickets will issue, one^ to owner and one to coachman 
or syce, and only those carriages Avill be parked for which 
tickets have issued. * ' . 

The Police will not be responsible for bringing up any con¬ 
veyance imless a parking ticket is produced. 

Ladies and Gentlemen attending the Ball will greatly assist 
the Police if they will kindly be ready to alight as their cai-riages 
draw up at the entrance to the Ball Room. Delay in alighting 
causes a block in the traffic and disorganises the setting down 
arrangements. 

The Punjab Ball Committee earnestly request subscribers 
to kindly comply with these arrangements. 

Civil and Military Gazette .—The following is an extract 
from the proceedings of the Executive Committee of the Lahore 
Reception Piind at a meeting held on the 16th instant. 

The progress of the collection of subscription was reported. 
It was decided that messengers be sent round to collect from 
persons who had promised subseriptiona but had not yet paid 
and that a list should be published early showing what sums 
have been paid and by whom. 

The Committee will invite Rajas with their suites and 
Viceregal Darbaris. 

It was decided that invitations Iw not issued free to the 
followers of Darbaris, If they wish to com© they should be 
invited by subscribers or subscribe themselves. The Committee 
does not invite subscriptions from persons who are not resident 
in Lahore but it will be pleased to accept subscriptions if offered 
by such persons. 

The number of admissions to Shalimar on the night of the 
illuminations will be 1,000, exclusive of the gentlemen invited 
in accordance with the preceding resolution. Of the 1,000 
tickets 400 will be reserved for Europeans and 600 for Indians. 

It has be^n already decided that tickets shall be issued only 
to subscribers and it was now decided that only those sub¬ 
scribers shall be eligible as have actually paid up their sub¬ 
scriptions by the 24th of this month. 

Each subscriber will be allowed to introduce a reasonable 
number of relatives and friends and the number of adknission 
tickets to be given to each stibscriber will be settled by Air. 
Darling in consultation with Gapfain Frizelle in the case of 
Europeans or with Rai Sahib Mohan Lai and Khan Bahadur 
Allah Bakhsh Khan in the case of Indians. A separate ticket 
will issue for each individual to be admitted to the gardens, 
each ticket bearing the name of the subscriber in whose behalf 
it is issued. 

It was decided to have two enclosures in the Shalimar 
Gardens, one on each side of the Baradari in which the Royal 
party and Bis Honour the Lieutenant-Governor will be accom¬ 
modated. Each enclosure is to have accommodation for 200’ 
persons and tickets for the enclosure will be issued to Rajas 
and their smtes, Darbaris (for themselves but not for their 
followers), high officials of Government, subscribers of large 
sums and Europeans. Separate enclosure tickets of different 
colours will be issued and holders must produce them as well 
as their tickets of admission to the gardens. Persons who ha ve 
only tickets of admission to the gardens will be left to find 
accommodation for themselves in the unreserved parts of 
the gardens. 











Arrangements proposed for the provision of accommodation 
to view the Royal procession, on the 28th in the Chiefs’ Camp 
and in the Gol Bagh, chiefly for ladies, were approved. The 
tickets for these stands will be issued only to subscriliers to 
the Reception Fimd, and they will be distributed by Mr. Darb'ng 
and Captain Frizelle; applications should be made to the first- 
named gentleman. 

It was resolved that accommodation to view the Royal 
procession of the 28th be provided for Indians under arrange¬ 
ments to be made by Rai Sahib Milkhi Ram in consultation 
with Captain Frizelle. Tickets to subscribers only will be 
issued by Jlr. Darling, to whom applications should be made. 

It was decided that Lala Ram Saran Das and Mian Shamas- 
ud-din should arrange for a simple enclosure without seats to 
which tickets woxdd be issued by Mr. Darling on application 
to him for the convenience of subscribers to the Reception I 
Fund who wish to see the Firework Display on the Ist December. I 

Civil awl Military Gazette. —Mrs. Umar Hayat, one of 
the invited guests at the parda party given by Lady Rivaz 
in honour of the Princess of Wales, contributes an interesting I 
account of the function to the Tahzib-i-Nimoan, ah Urdu w-eekly | 
for Muhammadan girls, published at Ijihore. She saysThe 
ladies invited were about fifty in number and all occupied a 
high position in society. At the outer entrance the guests were 
received by Mrs. Parker, while at the inner stood Lady Rivaz 
herself. Tliey were seated by Miss Bose in chairs arranged 
in rows, the gilded chair for the Princess being in the centre 
of the room. I/ady Rivaz occupied a seat close to Her Royal 
Highness, and to her left were the Rani of Kapurthala and 
the Begums of the Regent of Maler Kotla. After all the guests 
had sat down the Princess came in attended by two ladies. 
As she stepped in all the ladies present rose and made their 
obeisance to her. Her Royal Highness then took her stand 
by her chair and shook hands with the guests as they were 
presented to her in order of precedence. After this the Princess 
and others all sat down, and Lady Harnam Singh read the ad¬ 
dress from the women of the Punjab to their future Queen, 
a printed copy of the Urdu translation of the address having 
been supplied to each guest beforehand. In reply the Princess 
returned thanks for the'honour done to her, and said that 
it had given her great pleasure to meet the Indian ladies assembl¬ 
ed. Her Royal Highness was also pleased to call a few of the 
guests to her one by one, and hold brief conversations with 
them. The lady called sat in the chair specially reserved 
for the purpose near the Princess, and in case of her being 
ignorant of English, Mrs Parker acted as interpreter. The 
ladies so honoured were the Rani of Kapurthala, the Begums 
of the Regent of Maler Kotla, Lady Harnam Singh, and the 
correspondent of the Tahzib-i-Nisuvn (Mrs. Umar Hayat). 
The Princess had a rather long talk with Miss Bose, while 
Mrs. Parker was honoured with the gift of a photograph of Her 
Royal Highness. 

Daily Chronicle.—Though Jaipur lies but a short night’s 
journey from Udaipur, the contrast both between the two 
cities and their surroundings is great. Udaipur is situated amid 
beautiful and fertile mountain scenery, Jaipur is a sandv, barren 
plain, bordered by hills which are covered with scrub jungle 
of no value except for fuel. Udaipur is an ancient Hindu 
city, with narrow and crooked streets; Jaipur is the most 
“ . i" construction and local management of g,ll the native 
cities of India. 

’ae city of Jaipur derives its name from the famous Maha¬ 
raja Jai Sing II, a naatliematiciah and astronomer, who founded 
it in 1728. It is built of pink stftcoo in imitation of sandstone, 
and is remarkable for the width, regularity, and cleanliness 
of its streets, while it is lighted throughout with gas, an almost 
unknown luxury in India* It is laid out in rectangular blocks 


and divided by cross-streets into six equal portions. Tbe 
regularity of its pattern and the straightness of its streets 
built after the American fash on, deprive Jaipur ^f the mystio 
charm of the East, while the painted mud walls give it the 
meretricious air of stage scenery. It has been called by Lord 
Curzon ‘ a pretentious plaster fraud.’ Nevertheless, as the 
capital of one of the two chief States of Rajpiitana, and as 
the oommorcial centre of the trade between DeUii, Agra, and 
Rajputana, it is a city/of great interest and importance. 

The Maharaja Madho Singh, who received the Prince at the- 
station, was already known to him, having visited England 
for the King’s coronation. It was he that started the ‘ Indian 
People’s Famine Fund/ and endowed it with a donation of 
£140,000. In honour of the Prince’s visit he has now added 
£13,000 to that amount. 

From the station, where they arrived at half-past eight 
this morning, the Royal party drove through a scene rivalling 
Udaipur in point of picturesqueness, though a century later 
in development. There were Nagas or ha.lf-naked outrunner,. 
dancing uncouth dances, footmen in orange robes, and match- 
lockmen in green ; elephants with painted foreheads and trunks, 
camels with swivel guns, bullock batteries^/'bullock palkis,- 
and, indeed, a complete replica of Jaipur a oontury ago. When 
the crowd broke up after the Prince had passed the scene was 
extraordinarily picturesque, owing to the variegated tiirbans 
and brilliant robes of the natives. The Prince and the Maba* 
raja drove in a gold-canopied carriage. 

After the Prince had paid his return visit to the Maharaja 
another picturesque scene took place in the darbar hall of the 
palace. The hall was hung with massive gold embroideries. 
Hero the Maharaja, surrounded by his feudatories, whose 
number was limited owing to the famine, received the Prince 
in State, laying his sword at the Prince’s feet when he alighted. 
The conversation during the visit was unusually animated,^ 
owning to the previous acquaintance which existed, but every 
action of the Maharaja was tinged with the deepest loyalty* 
The Princess watched the ceremony from a fretted alcove. 

Later the Prince inspected the Transport Corps, which 
did such good service in the Tirah campaign and in China, 
and showed great interest in its high state of efScieucy, heartily 
complimenting Danpat Rao, the Commandant. He then 
went blackbuck shooting in the Maharaja’s preserves. To* 
morrow he goes after his first tiger. It was at Jaipur 
that King Edward killed his first tiger, thirty years 
ago. 

Daily Mail . — The Maharaja of Jaipm, one of the most, 
enlightened native rulers, whose capital is one of the most 
picturesque, received the Prince with great state on his arrival 
here. 

-The broad streets were lined with elephants, camels, and 
horses, gorgeously caparisoned, with men-at-arms in amber,, 
crimson, olive, and green. Half-naked warriors, armed with 
spear and shield, danced before the Royal coach. The Prince 
sat beneath a golden canopy. Great crowds, apparelled 
Like the rainbow, filled the fine streets of pink houses, for 
the city is like a pink pearl. 

The reception at the palace showed that the Prince has 
not exhausted the splendours of the East. By a series of 
courts his Royal Highness reached the haU of audience, behind 
the pillars of which he sat enthroned among sirdars radiant 
with jewels. The courtyard was thronged with many-hued 
magnificetnee. 

The centre of the glowing spectacle, the Prince and the 
Maharaja held animated conversation for some minutes. The 
Princess watched the ceremony from a balcony. Afterwards 
Their Royal Highnesses visited the Albert Hall Museum, which 
is the South Kensington of this part of India for Jaiptu ia a 
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{atno.us centre of learning, noted for its colleges and observa¬ 
tory. The welcome 'was shorn of some of its magnificence 
owing to the absence of the sons of the sirdam. Yet tlie official 
reception was the finest the Prince has witnessed. 

DaHy Tdegraph. —Jaipur is holding high festival From 
the doors of the railway station to the gates of the Residency, 

2 milca away, the entire route travelled by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales on their arrival this morning was lined with 
such a retinue as no other place in India could gather together. 
Within the limits of a telegram it is diflScult to give any adequate | 
idea of the variety of races and costumes, arms, animals, and ■ 
■equipages display^ under the alternate sunshine and shadow 
of-the tree-bordered roadway, The Maharaja of Jaipur himself 
was the most striking and dignified figure among all who were 
collected at his command to welcome the Shahzada. Those who 
remember his tall and commanding figure in London during the 
summer of 1902, and the scrupulous care with which he provided 
for himself water of the sacred Ganges, and all other necessities of 
his caste and station, can well imagine with what perfection of 
ceremonial the reception of the Prince was canied out to-day. 

Outside the station a double line of the famous Nagas awaited 
him. This fenatical soldiery was more splendidly, and, 
to tell the truth, far more completely attired than is usuhl. 
Instead of bare Umba and trunk heavily ringed and splashed 
with yellow, the Nagas to-day wore a garment like a clo^- 
iitting university bathing dress of scmrlet, orange, or rose satin, j 
over which was loosely tied the orange ‘ dhoti,* or loin strip, | 
which is their only wear on ordinary occasions. Instead of | 
matted hair, worked in to a horse-hair tuft, from which chains j 
of sequins depend, they wore white turbans, crested with | 
peacock plumes. Picturesqueness was sacrificed to gaiety, and 
only the long, thin , gauntlet-handled swords remind^ on© 
still of the strange celibate and ascetic rules of this caste, who, 
on great occasions, are bound by grand serjeanty to appear 
before the Maharaja of Jaipur. The Nagas, after the first 
salute, joined the cavalcade, and danced before the Prince’s 
carriage to the gates of the Residency. ^ i 

Conspicuous all along the line of route, not only lluttering from j 
Venetian masts, but held aloft by standard-bearers, mounted t 
and on foot, was the ‘ i)anchranga,’ or five-coloured flag 
of Jaipur. This is the best-known emblem of Kajpatana. Here 
the stripes are in the following order: blue, yellow, green, red, 
end white- But in some arrangement, differing in each State, 
the panchranga—five tints—identifies Rajputs all over the world. 
Beyond the elephants and horses came a double row of antique 
guns, each dra-wn by a pair of greemclothed oxen, each with 
his horns dyed bravely of the samestrong myrtle tint. Beyond 
that again a long row of bullock ruths, or zenana carts, with 
domed hoods of green velvet. Opposite was an array of state 
ppiififl, or sedan-chairs, each borne on a silver pole, "with a fanci¬ 
ful beast’s head projecting a yard in front of the bearers. Then 
one passed between a furlong of camels,' bearing ancient camel 
guns upon the saddlebow, a kind of mediajval punt-gun working 
upon a swivel, and only too likely to blow its own camel’s head 
off at the first shot. Then many other caunela followed, some 
bearing huge kettledrums draped to the ground with panchranga 
colours, some equipped for pack purposes, some bearing the 
usual three passengers astride in full concertina skirts of scarlet 
silk. Men in chain-mail, with tufted helmets, men bearing 
silver tridents, men supporting the ‘ Muratibi,’ or golden standard 
and inaignia of Mahi, followed by efficient khaki-clad cavalry, 
and at the last, the Maharaja s Imperial Service Troops, near 
the Residency gate. 

Through this avenue of mediaeval display the Prince and 
Princess, drove in the Maharaja’s State coach, and the former 
cubsequently drove into the Palace to return the visit of the 
Maharaja at a full darbar in the gaily-painted audience chamber. 


Englishman .—The Prince and Princess of Wales’s reception 
I at Jaipur on 2l8t November was truly picturesque. The 
i Maharaja had assembled all his retainers in their old-world 
I costume and the scene from the station to the Residency was 
truly bizarre- Half-naked runners, camelmen, elephants and 
bullock batteries lined the road. Prom these the Prince and 
Princess had reverential salutations as they drove from the 
station to the Residency. To-day is to be quietly spent, the 
only event of importance being the reception of an address 
from the Municipalifcy this afternoon. 

The scene which met Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, when they drove away from Jaipup 
station this morning, was brimful of Oriental life and colour. 
Prom the station a broad straight road stretches for two or three 
furlongs before it turns sharply to the right towards the Resi¬ 
dency, and this was lined with the retainers of the Maharaja 
and lus feudatories in their most picturmque and characteristic 
garb. One thought that at Udaipur was presented a unique 
reproduction of mediaeval India, yet the scene here this 
morning fully equalled it, though it dealt with an India of a 
century later. For here were the Maharaja’s runners, lithe, 
active, bare-legged rascals in green jerkins cased with gold and 
white turbans, with featlier kullas and striped, as to the lower 
extremities, like a Mohurriim tiger. Brandishing their gaunt- 
leted swords they pranced around with the uncouth antics we 
associate with Africa rather than with India, Their musician 
bore a noble warhorn on which he blew a weird oonch-like blast. 
There were Ghobdars by the score gorgeously robed in scarlet 
and bearing silver staves, orange robed messengers, spearmen 
by the hundred, and matchlock men in olive green, the guardians 
of the Maharaja’s sleep. Now came camels with huge kettle 
drums, horses with kettle drums, and dancing horses gaily Capa¬ 
risoned in tinsel and green. A score of elephaifte themselves 
made a brave sight with their gilded howdahs, trailing cloths of 
green and red and gold and painted foreheads. And these 
^rved but as a further introduction to palanquins marined by 
red coated bearers, bullock palkis ,in red, bullock palkis in green 
with the horns of the splendid Gujarati oxen brightly eiiamelled. 
Then came a bullock battery with the tiniest of guns and camel- 
men with great swivel blunderbusses mounted on the fronts of 
their saddles, and sirdars on boisterous stallions. All this 
motley throng was arranged with an excellent eye. to effect and 
it formed a perfect picture of the Rajputana of the day when the 
gallant horsemen had come 'to realise that they could not pre¬ 
vail against the Moslem unless they descended te the use of 
villainous saltpetre. 

Through this fascinating throng drove His Highness the 
Maharaja in a Carriage and four covered with a golden canopy, 
to receive his royal guests, and he alighted at the station to 
the braying of war horns and the strains of a most origmal an¬ 
them. When the train steamed into the station His Royal Higli- 
nesB, wearing his naval uniform, and the Princess of Wales were 
received by the Honourable Mr. Colvin, Agent to the Governor- 
General in Rajputana, Sir Swinton Jacob, Mr. Stotherd, State 
Engineer, Colonel Pank, I.M.S., Residency Surgeon, and Colonel 
Herbert, Resident at Jaipur, who presente<i the Maharaja. 
Stepping forward this handsome prince, in the simplest costume 
of black with a little gold embroidery, gracefully laid his sword 
at the feet of His Royal Highness os a token of fealty, and then 
performed the same ceremony to Her Royal Highness. The 
usual presentations followed, the leading sirdars of Jaipur, who 
were in attendance upon their feudal chief, being brought in 
turn before the heir of their overlord. The Prince and the 
Maharaja, accompanied by Sir Walter Lawrence, now 
entered the golden canopied carriage and drove off to the Resi¬ 
dency, followed by Her Royal Highness the Princess. If the 










assemblage was picturesque in the early morning it was utfin- \ 
' iteiy more so now, when on the ugly houses behind the State 
retainers was gathered a densely packed crowd of the people 
of the city greeting Their Royal Highnesses with solemnity, but 
With every sign of oriental respect. It was even more pictur¬ 
esque when the cortege having passed these serried lines of 
elephants, of camels, of horses and of those on foot, melted into 
an animated blaze of vivid colour, as each unit found its way to 
its accustomed station. 

The remainder of the morning was given up to State visits. 
The first four Sirdars attended for the Mizaj Pursi and then His 
Highness the Maharana paid his formal visit. The Residency 
at Jaipur is one of the most handsome in Rajputana, and the 
charming grounds beautifully kept ate a joy to anyone who has 
an eye for flower^ and trees, but the British surroundings do 
not lend themselves gracefully to oriental ceremonies, and the 
Prince’s reception of his host could not vie in picturosqueness 
with the return yisit. This was paid in the Durbar Hall of the 
palace, in the centre of the city. The drive thither was through 
the principal of the famous pink streets of Jaipur lined with an 
eipectant crowd and looking even cleaner and better kept than 
their wont. Many parts too were brightly decorated with flags 
and bunting, loyal mottoes and triumphal arches. It is un¬ 
gracious to wish this undone, but the marked individuality of 
Jaipur has nothing in common with our western notions of 
street adornment, and though the intention was excellent the 
effect was banal to a degree. 

The scene within the palace was perhaps the most gorgeous 
that has yet met the eyes of Their Royal Highnesses. The 
Durbar Hall stands on one side of a paved courtyard whose 
walls are of the true Jaipur pink and white. The pillars up¬ 
holding the roof are of marble, the arcades and the roof being 
frescoed in crude colours. Over the gold and crimson State 
chairs was raised a canopy of the richest oriental fashion, mas¬ 
sively embroidered. The carpets were of the handsomest and 
the hangings of the brightest. Yet even m Jaipur where in 
many respects such an excellent standard of oriental taste pre¬ 
vails tve could not escape that touch of the bizarre which seems 
Inseparable from every organised Indian display. The Dur¬ 
bar Hall was hung with glass ohandeliers of the most incon¬ 
gruous pattern, and in one angle of the courtyard was a shed of 
corrugated iron with equally ugly pillars, which was literally 
an outrage. Seated in his chair of State the Maharaja awaited 
his Royal visitor, a fine dignified figure, still clad in simple 
black, lightly broidered in golden and crossed with the Star of 
India Ribbon, a turban of golden cloth, ringed with pearls, in 
front of which scintillated a superb diamond pendant. On his 
left were gathered his principal feudatories to the number of 
thirty-seven, the assemblage being restricted owing to the scar¬ 
city which prevails in the State and makes it impossible to find 
the fodder required for a large assemblage. In the fretted 
gallery behind the chairs of State sat Her Royal Higlmess the 
Princess of Wales gowned in graceful muslin and wearing some 
lovely diamonds, surrounded by the ladies of her suite- Des¬ 
pite' the slight incongruities noted it was a singularly attractive 
scene and one clothed in native dignity. 

To the rumbling of guns, the wailing of war horns and the 
strains of music, His Royal Highness’s carriage clattered into 
the courtyard and drew up at the foot of the scarlet steps, the 
approach to which was guarded by matchlock men in green and 
ehobdars in red, the Prince being in his white Naval uniform 
and the staff who followed the carriage on foot also in white. 
Meeting His Royal Highness at the carriage steps the Maha¬ 
raja again laid his sword at his feet and rising the Prince and 
feudatory slowly advanced to the chairs of State and seated 


themselves. A long and animated conversation followed. Colonel 
Herbert interpreting, in which both His Royal Highness and the 
Maharaja were evidently keenly interested. This was interrupted 
while the loading Sardars were presented and offered their nazar, 
cud the Maharaja gave aUar and pan to the Prince and garlanded 
him, sitnilariy honouring Sir Waiter Lawrence, Mr. Colvin 
and Colonel Herbert, while one of the chiefs presented this 
tribute of oriental respect to the staff. Her Royal Highness 
was also wreathed with a handsome garland of gold thread and 
the ladies in attendance. After further intimate conversation 
with his host the Prince departed, the band playing, the war 
horns Vailing and His Highness standing on the steps till the 
Royal carriage disappeared through the portals of the courtyard. 
This was at once one of the most brilliant and dignified cere¬ 
monies in which His Royal Highness has participated. 

Continuing a very busy day His Royal Highness received, 
after lunch, a deputation from the Municipality of Ajmere, an 
island of British territory in the sea of Rajputana States. 
Ajmere-Merwara is at once an emblem of British authority and 
an example of British administrative methods, and for these 
reasons, as well as for its great historic interest, Ajmei-e would 
have been included in Their Royal Highnesses’s itinerary had it 
not been for the great scarcity which unfortunEtely prevails in 
the district. The address which was read by Munshi Biahamber 
recognised that 1818, the year of the British occupation, in¬ 
augurated an era of peaceful progress, chequered only byfamine» 
and what thoughtful citizen could look back on a century of 
British rule without thankfulness, or forward to the future with¬ 
out hope ? The casket enclosing the address supported a mode! 
of one of the Royal pavilions, built by the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
which has recently been restored by the Government of 
India- 

His Royal Highness made the following reply:— 

“ Gentlemen,—In the name of the Princess of Wales and on my \ 
OAvn behalf I thank yon for the expressions of hearty greeting 
and good will which are oontainod in your address. You have ■ 
already received fi-om me the message of sympathy which I sent 
to you from England, and if anythtag could add to our sincere 
regrets that we should be receiving you here in Jaipur and not 
in your own city, it is the very description which you have given 
of Aj mere’s history and attractions. We both feel strongly for 
you in your troubles, and after the long series of your misfortunes 
we hope that a happy period of prosiierity is in store for Ajmeie- 
and Rajputana. The designs on the casket will serve as an im¬ 
perishable record of the beautiful arohitecture of Ajmere, and I 
am glad to read of the restoration of Shah Johan’s pavilion. I 
am equally interested to hear of the Mayo College; you may 
well be proud to have such an institution in your midst. Both 
of these will be for all time s^ociated with the name and the 
j energies of your late Viceroy, Lord Curzon. Your historical 
sketch is one from which both you and I may draw satMaotiom 
and I shall be very glad to acquaint the King-Empewn’ with 
your loyal expressions. It will be a pleasure to him, as it is to 
us, to Imow that you regard his house os the symbol of peaie, 
justice and prosperity.” 

Afterward His Royal Highness inspected, in the Residency 
grounds, the smart Imperial Service Transport Corps, which 
the Maharaja holds at the disposal of the Imperial Government, 
which proved its worth in the frontier war of 18d7, and which 
comprises 1,200 ponies and 600 carts. For half-an-hour the 
Commandant, Rai Bhadur Danpat Rai, C.LE., stood by the 
Prince, explaining his patent folding carts and new pattern 
carta with boiler and cooking stove. Danpat Rai has shown 
he is an inventor of genius by building in the Jaipur workshop.^, 
a carriage carrying a camp stove, wheare water can be boiled 
and tea made on the march. He has designed an ambulance 
cart for the field, which can be taken over the roughest country. 
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In this conveyance are two beds for serious cases and a number 
of boxes for medical stores. A similar cart was inspected 
by the Prince for four men not seriously wounded. One of the 
folding carts was dismantled and one remantled, the whole 
proceeding taking less than five minutes. Several officera 
with campaigning experience were with the Princo, and all 
expressed the same favourable opinion of the carts and the turn¬ 
out. The ponies were in capital condition and the men, most 
of them wearing the frontier medal with several clasps, fit and 
, -well. Danpat Rai is ready to entrain with his corps for any 
'/ part of the world at 24 hours’ notice, fully equipped and horsed 
to take the field. No less interesting than the carts were the 
pack ponies loaded with field trunks for use when the roads are 
too bad for wheeled transport. The Princess of Wales was 
present and the scone much interested Her Royal Highness 
and Danpat Rai was complimented on the parade. In the 
afternoon His Royal Highness accompanied by the Maharaja 
and Sk Walter Lawrence liad half-an-hour’s shooting, finding 
splendid sport, the hag comprising four buck and forty duck. 

In commemoration of the visit of Their Royal Highnes-ses 
■tbe Maharaja has intimated his intention of adding two lakhs 
of rupees to his munificent donations to the Indore Famine Fund. 
Everyone was giad to see Sir Pertab Singh on the platform to¬ 
day quite recovered from the indisposition which overtook him 
in Bombay. 

The Prince of Wales, who is the President of the St. .John’s 
Ambulance Association, has consented to sign the certificate 
of successful candidates in first aid to the wounded, held by the 
Burma centre of the Aasociation. 

Indian Daily News .—On the arrival of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses at Jaipur, they were received at the station by His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja, the Agent to the Governor-General in Raj- 
putana, the Resident at Jaipur, twelve Sardars of the State and 
a number of other officials. His Highness was an imposing figure 
in a dark robe richly embroidered with gold, wearing a turban 
of golden material with a peacock plume. The Sardars were 
resplendent figures ablaze with gold embroideries and wearing 
head-dresses or caps of gold stuff with aigrettes of gold. The 
station was lavishly decorated, and outside there was a scene 
of unique interest and brilliance. A troop of the Cadet Corps 
of the Mayo College in white uniform with rainbow hued turbans 
and mounted on superb chargers were backed by lines of swords¬ 
men. The most pictmesqrte sight was these swordsmen. The 
Nagas were dressed in tight sleeveless silk vests with shot 
breeches, the first line in vivid green and the second in bright 
red. They carried small circular shields and straight swords and 
^ wore peacock plumes in their white turbans. Their brows and 
limbs were smeared with ochre, and they were striking menac- ^ 
ing attitudes, with swords quivering, which gave a wild effect 
to the scene. On either side of the road, the men of the 42nd 
Deoli Regiment were drawn, and lines of State troops stretched 
away in a brilliant perspective, beyond a triumphal arch, for a 
distance of about two miles to the Residency. The arrival of 
, the Royal train was signalised by a Royal salute fired by the 
State artillery, and after the formal presentations on the plat¬ 
form, Their Royal Highnesses drove off along the gorgeously 
lined route. The Prince of Wales, who wore his Vice-Admiral’s 
uniform, was accompanied by the Maharaja in his State car¬ 
riage, an imposing sflver-monnted equipage covered with a 
golden canopy, and fitted with curtains in green and silver. The 
Princess w as accompanied in the next carriage by the Agent to 
the Governor-General. The Royal escort was formed of the 
Mayo College Cadets, a squadron of Artillery and the 42nd Deoli 
Regiment. As the procession moved off, the Nagas, whose 
function is that of protectors of the State, poised their swords 
as for combat, weird notes were sounded on an antique horn, 
and the swordsmen indulged in a war dance. Beyond the trium¬ 


phal arch, a score of State elephants equipped with rich jhools ^ 
and State howdahs lined one side of the road, and on the o^er 
side were State camels. Thence to the Residency were lines 
of men-at-arms in saffron, sage gi’een, and blue attire, men 
mounted on richly caparisoned horses, State bullock carts covered 
in green velvet, with the horns of the cattle painted green. 
State palanquins, and men in chain armour. A camel corps, 
with antique weapons of State Artillery, drawn by bullocks 
pictui-esquely aimed shikaris and spearmen, and men armed 
with lathies, made up a combination remarkable for its in- 
1 terest and its suiierb colour effects. Companies of the harbaiio 
swordsmen sepn at the station were also placed at intervals along 
the route. Standards, State emblems, and drums appeared at 
various points in the town. Approaching the Residency, the 
road was lined by less picturesque troops plothed in uniforms 
of a modem, but now disused, British pattern. Behind the 
lines of State retainers were massed crowds of people completing 
a picture so far tmrivalled for beauty of colouring and impressive¬ 
ness of a character entirely historic. 

Shortly after the arrival of Their Royal Highnesses, a visit 
of ceremony was paid by font of the State officers to enquire 
after the health of the Prince and Princess. At half past eleven 
His Highness the Maharaja paid a visit to His Royal Highness, 
i the usual ceremonies being observed. His Highness was conducted 
i to the Residency by an officer Of the Prince’s staff, an Assistant 

I to the Agent to the Governor-General, and an Aide-de-Camp and 

escorted by sowars. After His Highness had been received, his 
attendants were introduced to the Prince, and each pre.sented 
nazars of one gold mohar, which were touched and remitted, 

! attar and paw being afterwards distributed. His Royal High¬ 
ness returned the Maharaja’s Visit, being escorted to the Palace 
by a deputation of four State offlcei’s. . ri u 

The scenes which marked the arrival of Their Royal High- 
nesae-s at Jaipur were succeeded .by a ceremonial more gorgeous 
than anytliing yet witnessed during the tour. When the Prince 
of Wales proceeded to return the visit of His Highness at the 
palace he drove tlirough a city of wide thoroughfares laid out 
on modem lines with buildings of rose pink ornamented ivith 
designs in white. Windows and doorways were outlined in 
chalk and floral and other designs filled up the available spaces 
of the walls. A number of triumphal arches crossed the broad 
roads, which were lined with masts and banners, and mottoes 
of welcome abounded. “Hail to the Noble Prince;’’ “Joy 
Joy, Joy;” “ Happy be Thy Stay“ Britain’s Power is the Joy 
of India.” These were some of the devices that flamed into 
view, and the streets wore lined by masses of brightly 
dressed folk. Reaching the palace the Royal cortege proceeded 
through handsome gateways and noble courtyards to a series 
of inner courts leading to the hall of audience. At the first 
of these all hut the Prince and those with him in the Royal 
carriage alighted escorting the Royal equipage on foot tlrrough ■ 
winding ways and lineS of retainers in saffron raiment to the 
inner court, reached through a gateway of shining brass. Lines 
of scarlet-clothed men backed by others in vivid green flanked 
the path through the bro^ court to the steps of the hall of audi¬ 
ence at the opposite end. The pillared hall lavishly decoi’ated 
was open to the quadrangle, and in its centre stood a wonderful 
canopy of gold and silver metal work supported by pillars and 
enclosed at the base by railings and gates of gold giving access 
to the two thrones placed beneath the canopy. A groat crystal 
chandelier hung in front of the thrones ; the hall was thronged 
by Durbaris in the richest raiment, the Tazmi feaixiara and 
nobles who the Maharaja always receives standing con¬ 

spicuous for the brilliance and pictur^queness <5£ their vest¬ 
ments. They wore coats profusely embroidered with gold 
and white muslin kilted skirts and .right trousers Of .gold and 
iridescent stuffs. Tlie splendour of the seene was ogmpletea 














by the lines of scarlet robed men extending from the steps of the 
audience hall to the gateway of the Court. Recalling typical 
pictures of Indian Courts, the Durbar impressed itself upon the 
minds of the Royal party as the finest and most brilliant scene 
yet presented to them. The ceremonials incidental to the ex¬ 
change visit did not occupy much time. The Prince and the 
entourage were garlanded and His Royal Highness took his seat 
beside the Maharaja beneath the Royal canopy, and they con¬ 
versed together for a few minutes. TTiereafter His Royal High¬ 
ness depar ted under a Royal salute, and when the sound of the 
guns had died away the Maharaja left his throne to the strains 
of a native air played by the band. Reaching the palace the 
Prince of Wales drove through the city by another route to the 
Albert Hall, where he joined the Princess, who had been paying 
visits to the Museum and other institutions. Their Royal 
Highnesses returned together to the Residency. 

After luncheon they received a deputation from the Ajmere 
Municipality, who presented an address of welcome. The 
deputation was headed by Mr. C. W. Waddington, Chairman of 
the Municipality, and Munshi Bishambharnath, who read the 
address. It was richly illuminated and was enclosed in a silver 
casket which supported a model of one of the lately restored 
marble pavilions built by Shah Jehan. The casket is orna¬ 
mented by designs showing views of the most interesting sights 
in Ajmere, such as the Anna Sagar Lake, the Shrine of the Dur- 
gah lOiwaja Sahib, and the Mayo College. The address stated 
that while the oitiKens of Ajmere could but regret the visitation 
of famine which had precluded Their Royal Highnesses visiting 
the city, they most heartily appreciate the ready sympathy with 
the distressed population of the district which pi'ompted Their 
Royal Highnesses on hearing of the impending famine to un¬ 
hesitatingly forego their stay in Ajmere, and they were most 
truly grateful for the gracious expression of that sympathy 
which Their Royal Higlinesses hastened to make known to the 
people. After referring to the historical interest of Ajmere, 
the Municipality trusted that the address and casket might be a 
symbol to Their Royal Highnesses of the universal love and 
loyalty with which the people of Ajmere, in common with 
the whole of India, regard^ the members of their Royal house, 
which is to them, as to all India, the symbol of peace, justice, 
and prosperity. 

Tlie Prince of Wales replied to the address. 

At the conclusion of the Prince’s speech the Hon’ble 
Mr. Colvin presented Mr. Wftddington, who in turn presented 
the other members Of the deputation. 

Subsequently the Prince inspected the Imperial Service 
Transport Corps, afterwards driving out accompanied by the 
Princess, Their Royal Highnesses dined quietly at the Resi- 
‘ dency. ' 

To-morrow’s programme includes a shoot, in which it is hoped 
His Royal Highness may secure his first tiger. 

It was at Jaipur that the Ring-Emperor, thirty years ago 
•shot his first tiger in India. There will be a banquet to-morrow 
night at tlie palace, and Thursday will be spent in sight-seeing 
the Royal party leaving Jaipur the same evening. 

This evening the Prince had a successful shoot, bagging as 

the result of half an hour’s sport forty duck and four black- 
’ mick. 

vemembered on the 
loth mstant whilst Tlieir Royal Highnesses were driving through 
the at Bombay their carnage was approached by a B& 
named Taba Patta of the HSth Regiment who attempted 
to present a petition to His Royal Highness. By his action 
the man caused a certain amount of obstruction, and he was 
consequently arrested, but in deference to the express wi.shea 


of His Royal Highness he was released and allowed to go 
free. 

Madras Mail. 

“God Bless the Prince oe Wales.” 

(Air: “God Bless The Prince of Wales.”) 

By the Rev. W. J. Richards, D.D., Travancore. 

Hark! Britain’s Prince, the greeting 
. Which sounds from shore to shore 

Of Britain’s Eastern glory, 

And sister evermore. 

All hail thy peaceful progress ; % 

Triumphant through the land, ^ 

We pray Heaven guide and bless thee. 

And guard with mighty hand. 

The while the prayer ascending 
From English hills and dales 
Re-echoes loud from Indial 
God bless the Prince of Wales ! 

, United is the greeting!— 

With loyal love profound 
Of every race the peoples i 

Prolong the joyful sound. ^ 

, We greet thy Royal Princess, 

Our Empress-Queen to be. ; 

We raise thy Royal Standard, 

Tlie banner of the free! 

And to the one great Father 

Our prayer nor halts nor fails, ; 

But swelling .soareth Heav’nward 
God bless the Prince of Wales! 

Our Emperor’s Heir, rejoice thou, 

In God’s salvation strong! 

Thy years be croivned with greatness! 

Thy prayed-for life be long! 

From West to East thou marcheat. 

To South, to Himalay, 

And hops springs up before thee, 

And blessings strew thy way. 

And so the prayer of millions 
Goes up from hills and dales, 

Through ancient glorious India! 

God bless the Piince of Wales! 

We find that among the names of the Native Chiefs in 
Southern India invited for the Royal Visit we omitted the 
name of the Zemindar of Kurupam, Vizagapatam. He is 
an , “ Ancient Zemindar” like the Maharajas of Bobbili and 
Jeyporo and the Rajas of Venkatagiri and Vizianagram. His 
name has also been recently added to the list of persons 
entitled to the Private Entree published in the last Gazette. 

Madras Mad. — Udaipur, 20th November. It—was with 
a feeling of the keenest regret that everyone bade farewell 
to Udaipur. For here, we not only saw a beautiful city 
under idyllic conditions but were vouchsafed a glimpse of the 
India that is fast passing away, the India of those dreams 
that vanished at the touch of the occidentalised centres, where 
the Anglo-Indian does most of his Eastern work. Here we 
met the virile survivals of the feudalism which knit the gallant; 
Rajputs into a great fighting nation ; and on the Royal progress 
from the station we saw something of the manner and garb 
of the men who made the annals of Mewar the most heroic in 
the history of Hindustan. 

Nor has it lessened the pleasures of the visit to be the guests 
of a Prince who corresponds, so far as is possible in these placid 
days, to our ideals of Rajput chivalry so high in the social scale 
as to be above the social laws that bind lessor men. The 
Maharana of Udaipur yet chooses to lead a life of rare 







austerity- H® is, and always has been, strictly monogaoious, 
temperate almost to the point of asceticism, and whilst despising 
the meretricious sportsman’s life which has been the taifi 
of other Rajput Stiates, he kee]^ in hard pbysiofd condition and 
is a splendid rifle shot. Scorning delights and living laborious 
days, he finds his work in the government of his State, and in 
simple pleasHros amongst his owti people. At every State 
ceremony the spare, dignified figure of the Maharana, his erect 
bearing, his refined featuies have commanded unqualified 
respect. The most pleasant episode of the visit was the evidence 
afforded that His Highness has not been without his reward. 
At tea in the Jag Mandar Palace on Sunday afternoon, the heir 
to the gadi was the object of the .kindly interest of the Prince 
.and Princess of Wales. He is the Maharana’s only son and 
a few years ago his strength, even his life, were despaired of. 
Now there is no reason why he should not have many happy 
years before him, and he has been passed as fit for rule. In 
tliis blessing the Alaharana must find compensation for the 
rutts of fortune which none in high places are exempt from'. 

The Maharana is the Chief of his State, in deed as well 
as in name, and is virtually his own Dewan. His ways are not our 
. ways, his ideaj are not our ideas. Consequently, it is the fashion 
to call Udaipur backward and unprogressivej to sigh for the 
days when more modernised views will prevail. Well, if Mewar 
is backward its people look happy, and they are not unpros- 
perous. Such difficulties as the Maharana may have with his 
Feudatories and his bills are arranged without scandal and 
without offence. la not this enough ? Is no part of India to 
be safe from Moloch which we call Progress I Unhappy the day 
if Mewar ever becomes the victim of the destroying influence 
of half-digested Western practice. The heir-apparent is sjtoken 
of as kindly and intelligent and more liberal-minded than 
his father. The best fate that can befall him is to find some 
coimsellor to show him that progress is not necessarily 
associated with horse racing and polo ponies, nor enlightenment 
best revealed in motor boats and motor cars, in visits to 
Europe and in Western notions ; that living amongst his own 
people, leading them gently forward without destroying their 
racial habits and oiistonas, manners and traditions, improving 
their material condition without disintegrating the basis of 
their social life are the directions in which the enlightenment of 
an Indian Prince can best find scope. 

And now let me pour out a modest libation to those who 
have dispensed tfie Maharana’s hospitality with such rare skill 
and charm. Udaipur offers no facilities for the entertainment 
’’ of snch a krge body of visitors, yet Their Royal Highnesses 
and their suite and aU who accompany them have been provided 
for with a completeness that left nothing lackii^. For this 
onr thanks are due to the Resident, Major Pinhey, to his col¬ 
league, Mr. Home, and to Mr. Wakefield, whose consideration 
and courtesy know no limits. 

Their Royal Highnesses’ last day in Udaipur waq free from 
ceremony and official functions. Hr the mording, which was 
delightfully cool and fresh, His Royal Highness made hia first 
acquaintance with the Indian jungle. It was originally proposed 
to arrange a little shoot for duck and snipe on the Pichola Lake; 
but the birds were so scarce that this had to be abandoned 
for a beat for larger game. This was not rmproduotive. 
One chinkara^ three hyenas and four boar fell to His Royal 
Highness’s rifle. The bag, however, was the least important 
part of the expedition.. It served to introduce the Prince 
of Wales to Indian shooting conditions more especially in the 
matter of light, which will stand him in good stead when he 
comes to tackle his first tiger at Jaipur. 

Nor must these shooting expeditions be. measured in the 
light of mere hunting excursions. In the frank comradeship,, 
of the field and the unceremonious intercottrs© Of the 


camp His Royal Highness will ciOme to know more of 
die Indian Chiefs than in formal visits and public reoeptiana; 
and as one of the main purpostss of the Royal progress {s' to 
strengthen the personal link between the great feudatories and 
the throne, these shooting parties constitute no mean factor in 
the pre^ramme which has been so cleverly drawn up. 

' Whiht the Prince of-Wales was in the jungle, Her Royal 
Highness the Princess drove through Udaipur to visit some 
of the chief lions of the town. These inolnded the Palace, the 
beautiful Palace gardens with their interesting zoological 
colfootion, and the Jagdesh Temple. 

The day was one to crown the pleasant memories of Udaipur, 
for it was booler than any since T’heir Royal Highnesses landed 
in India. In the late afternoon, the Maharana called at the 
Residency to bid farewell to the Royal guests, who leave none 
but the happiest impressions behind them. Then quite quietly, 
to a salute from the guns of Eklingarh Fort, Their Royal 
Highnesses loft for Jaipur at 6-30 p.m. 

, Afodroa JffoiZ.-^At an “At Home” held by Lady Krishna 
Murthi at the Government Girls’ School in the (5ity on Saturday,, 
the Mysore Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition of 1906 
was discussed at length, the following Resolutions were come to, 
and the ladies mentioned promised to be responsible for the 
various Sections 

It was unanimously resolved that the ladies of Bangalore- 
should send in exhibits of their work to the ladies’ Seetkm 
of the Industrial Kxliibition in Mysore which is to be opened 
- by Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
in January next. 

That not only exhibits of tlie work and those enumerated 
in the notices be submittod by ladies and their friends, but the 
work of the labouring classes may also be included. 

That the wives of the Deputy Commissioners of the Districts 
excepting those of Mysore and Bangalore be asked to form 
Conunittees in their pl^es, of which the Lady Doctors should 
bo the Secretaries, since Lady Krishna Murthi wiU be the President 
for the Ladies’ Section of the Exhibition, and to submit all 
exhibits to the. President at.'Pumaprasad, Bangalore, by the 
end of December. ' 

That in order to have exhibits from all clasps and com- 
muniries a lady 'of each community be appointed a member 
of the Committee to arrange aU details and to expedite matters- 
they will meet frequently. The following ladies be proposed; 
to form the Committee;-—Miss A, M. Smith, Miss Muller, 
Mr&. H. J. Bhabha, Mrs. Aga Abdulla, Mrs. Ahmed Sait,. 
Mrs. Abdul .Kareem, Mrs. T. Ananda Rao, Mrs. Arcot 
Narainasawmy M^odelliar, ftnd Miss Dr. Govind Rajnlu. 

Secretaries i —Miss Dr. Ayeehamall and Miss RajagopauL 

The proceedings of the meeting to Ije communicated to the 
Secretary of the Mysore Industrial Exhibition for information. 

jPiowren-—This morning (l-fith November) the Prince and 
Prineoaa of Wales attended Divine Service at the Mission Church 
with which Dr. Sheppard’s name has been so closely associated for 
many^yeftrs. The service was a simple one and was followed by a 
short sermon. The Rev. Mr. Price, Chaplain of Mhow, was tiie; 
clergyman officiating. In the afternoon an opportunity was taken, 
by Qie members of the suite and others to proceed up the Lake- 
to the Khas Udi, where the wild pigs come,, down in hundreds- 
to be fed. This is one of the sights usually shown to visitors 
here, as pigs abound and can only ,be kept.down by shooting, 
it being impossible to ride them. Tea was served on Jagmandir 
Island which, With Jagawas, is among the many delightful 
features of scenery at Udaipur, each island having its water 
palace and beautiful gardens, fountains and groves. 

A quiet dinner was served at the R^idency in the evening. 
Their Royal Highnesses welcoming the rest whieh' came after 
all the functiocs and journeys of the past week. The Residency 






is picturesquely placed in a garden and well-vvoodod grounds, 
and in these a camp has been pitched for the suite and staff. 
Mr. Colvin, Agent to the Governor-General, and Major Pinhey, 
Resident Magistrate, with Mrs. Colvin, Miss Pinhey, and the 
Political staffs and visitors, are also in camp, the Residency being 
given up for the accommodation of the Prince and Princess. 
A luxurious shamiam serves as out-of-door drawing room, 
Mrs. Pinhey having shown great artistic taste in its adornment. 
Two more shamianas are used as dining and reception tents. 
All these are shaded in red, white and blue on the exterior, 
with soft yellow interiors. The effect of these coJouis among 
tlie dark green foliage of the trees and streets is exteemely pretty. 
Masses of bougainvillia in full bloom cover part of the 
verandahs of the house. The Udaipur State Troops and police 
furnish the outer guards to the grounds, while some 230 of the 
Mewar Bhil Corps, under the command of Major Goodenough, 
are present. These provided guaids of honour yesterday, and 
are on duty about the Residency. They look smart and soldierly 
in their green uniforms with red facings. 

The arrangements made by the Darbar for carriages, boats, 
etc., are excellent, and full measure of comfort, in other ways 
is secured by the catering of Mr. Wutzler, who is also responsible 
in this matter for all the journeys by train. Udaipur is fully 
maintaining its reputation for splendid hospitality and kindly 
welcome. 

Yesterday afternoon the Maliarana played the part of host 
in person at the Khas Udi, when the wild pigs came down to be 
fed. This sight of hundreds of Ijoars, who appear- each evening 
to receive their food, is a novel one to all visitors here for the first 
time, and the Royal party could not fail to be interested in the 
strange scene. In olden days fights between boar and tiger 
in a sunken arena were common enough, and now such ex¬ 
hibitions still take place on festival occasions. An idea was given 
of the real thing by letting down a dummy figure of a man, but 
the tiger showed no oonceni, although afterwards when he had 
been taken to his cage and a boar was released the latter charged 
viciously at the figure. 

At the Jagman^ Palace the Maharona's son (heir to the 
gadi) was waiting with a number of attendants in their bright 
Rajput dresses, and here the Princess had tea. amidst the most 
beautiful surro^dings. Evening was then closing in and 
Their Royal Highnesses watched the sun-sot, which is the daily 
glory of this wondrous city of palaces and lakes, lying like jewels 
amid the hills. The scene was indeed one of surpasaiiig 
loveliness, the sky finked with light clouds which caught the 
orange and purple and pink glow that spread over the land. 
The surface of the waters, stirred by a light breeze, took on 
these raintew hues, the towers, turrets and cupolas of the palace, 
the gleaming white domes and temple walls softened in the fading 
sunlight, <md one seemed to be translated into fairyland. The 
western hills were sharply defined with their crowning forts or 
isolated fanes, and as the sun sank slowly into the desert far 
beyond, the softly tinted twilight bathed mountain and valley, 
lake and island in one mellow glow of colour. 

It is the sunset here which gives the full charm to all the 
^autiful features of the landscape, but one must not forget that 
Udaipur literally means^ * City of Sunset’ ’ and a$ the day 
breaks over the valley with its circle of protecting hills, its wooded 
o^n spaces with low rugged ranges shattering the even colours, 
the sigmficance of the title is disclosed. When Akbar sacked 
Utetor, tee Maharana Udai Singh betook himself to this huge 
natural fortress, and there sprang up on the shores of tee lake 
which he created tee. walled city teat bears his name, and at the 
same time perpetuates the proud claim that the Udaipur Qiiefs are 
dir^t descendants of Rama, King of Ajodhya, and are “ children 
of tee sun. The sun of Mewar set in bloody splendour at 
'Obiter only tc rise again over the Debari Gates that barre4 


access to the Valley wherein Udai Singh clothed himself in strength 
once more. He built a moated city, he guarded its approaches 
with forts and towers, and there rose eventually a palaoe on the 
shore Of the Paehola Lake that bears witness now to the past 
glories of Mewar, Moslem and Mabaratta, Pathan and Pindari 
harried the Rajput clans: the storm and stress of war surged again 
and again about Udaipur. Lands were lost and won, fierce 
internal quarrels laid all Rajasthan open to its enemies, but the 
“ City of Sunset ” remained, and once gave shelter to a Moghul 
Prince whom the world knew later on as tee Emperor Shah Jahan. 
The great temple of Jaganath rose to draw devotees from far 
and near, The nobles built lordly dwelling places. On the 
island of the Pachola Lake there sprang up those beautiful 
waterplaces tee Jagmandir and Jagnawas. In the splendour 
of isolation Udaipur grew into fame, while Cbitor, with its triple- 
waUed defences, its stately structures and massive forts and 
bastions sank into decay. The Moslem Tower of Victory, 
which finally crowned its summits, was the seal which the 
Moghul set upon its ruins. Mewar passed through the fires of 
desolation, but the spirit of its rulers and its people was never 
destroyed. We see Udaipur now much as Tod saw it when 
he committed the description of the palace and city to 
his “ Annals of Rajasthan.” The granite and mairble walls, the 
cupola-crowned towers of the Shimbhu Nawas are here now 
as then ; the terraces and arcaded walls stand as when the thou¬ 
sands of armed men, the horses and elephants of the levies, 
assembled in time of danger, or on return from war a vast force 
that could gather within the outerplaced defences. The Shimbhu 
Nawas has grown greater and not less, and tee ridge which 
bears it is covered from end to end with the gleaming tvhite 
edifices that have been built in the last two hundred years. 
Mahratta mercenary andPindari plunderer alike were cheeked 
in their victorious careers when the British. Raj came slowly 
but surely to the rescue of Rajasthan. Wellesley and Lake 
swept Mahratta Chiefs and Pindari freebooters from the country, 
Amir Khan’s Lancers no longer gleamed at pass er river ford, 
and Mewar had peace. From that day to tiiis tee proudest 
boast of its rulers has been devoted loyalty to the paramount 
power, and no one has affirmed this more strongly than the 
present Maharaja,' Sir Putted Singji. His welcome to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales has been, as already said, a most 
loyal one and it carries with it an open and deep sincerity 
which cannot be mistaken. 

One could linger here many days, never tired of the picturesque 
beauty of the scene and drinking in aU tee oharm teat envelopes 
Udaipur. The life of tee Ghats that are so gently washed 
by tee Pachola Lake, the colour that comes and goes in the 
bright simsbine as men and women in many hued garments 
flock to and fro, the sleepy temple steps, the gallop-past of 
nobles and their retinues on tee back of hurrying mounted 
messengers—all these are part of a wonderful picture. The 
dark clad fiigures of tee countrywomen, brass bangled almost 
to tee knee; tee holiday groups teat loiter on their way with 
gay truban or bright skirt lighting iip tee dusty road; the wild 
face of tee Blul, framed in its setting of flowing locks—one sees 
these and knows teat one is] in an old-world place which has 
kept its ' customs and traditions almost unbroken. Sunrise 
and sunset come and go, each revealing new marvels teat 
will make Udaipur live in our memories as no other Indian city 
can live. ^ 

This morning the Prince had some shooting in the jungles, 
tee bag being a chikara, three hyenas and four wild boars. 
The Princess visited tee palace and saw th© interior with its 
marble floored and pillared .rooms, armoury and terraces. 
It was a most interesting visit in every way. Her Royal Highness 
afterwards drove through the gardens and went to the Dufferin 
Hospital, seeing this part of the city again. A quiet afternoon 





is I)eing s^-ntat thejEesidenoy, and the Royal party wilt leave 
for Jaipur this evening, the departure being private. 

Standard .-—His first few days in Bombay, if the visitor 
has never set foot on t;he soil of India before, are likely to be a 
period of delighted amazement and most enjoyable confusion. 
He wanders about, drinking in the fulne.ss of the new experience 
perplexed and absorbed by all he sees, trying to wind his ways 
through tire jtimblo of human types and, unfamiliar customs and 
costumes, home before him. It has all thfi elements of novelty 
even to one to whom “ the East ” is not qtiite unknown, and 
who mdy have seen something of Egypt and Morocco and the 
Balkans, and Asia Minor. Bombay is different from any other 
towTi outside India; the tourist will presently discover that 
India itself has nowhere anything quite tike the Island City. 
Bombay is unique—a diluvies gentium, a well into which the races 
of Asia have poured themselves or, rather, a reservoir out of 
which they pass as fast as they flow in. It is full of the wealth 
of the East and the wealth of the West, and of the poverty 
and vice of both. It has its places fit for a prince and its human 
kennels unfit for a dog. The band of Vishnu, the Preserver, 
and Shiva, the Destroyer, arc felt in their might daily, A 
splendid industrial and commercial activity makes Bombay 
rich and great, and a canker is working at its vitals. Every 
tenth person you meet is doomed to swift and painful death 
by a terrible disease for which science has no remedy. It is the 
city of the Parsi Millionaire. It is the City of the Plague. 

When you have begun to disentangle your first impressions 
you begin to appreciate the force of the contrasts which Bombay 
presents. The East and the West, the Old and the New, are 
here in carious and piquant juxtaposition. A great deal of that 
part of Bombay which is called the Fort, and is the centre of 
the European business life, is very modem indeed. There are 
enormous ranges of huge public buildings, designed with a fine 
official disregard for all local associations, great blocks of flats 
and flourishing shops, some of which might have been trans¬ 
ported from Bond-street and others brought from the Edgware- 
road ; and there is a life, essentially English and only touching 
the East at the fringes, in being here; But aiew hundred yards 
away are the bazaars and the native streets, and you are in the 
heart of Asia, Of course this is true, more or less, of most of 
the Indian towns; but it is specially felt to be the case in Bom-, 
Imy, because there the Europeans are not shepherded apart 
id cantonments, or civil lines, or in any separate quarter 6f their 
own, bxxt are sandwiched -in among tl^e native physically, 
at least, in pretty close contact witE them. The liiies touch 
at many. points, but they do not merge. • 

“Society” in Bombay, though the Parsis are knocking 
insistently at its portals, and will not much longer be kept out, 
Is still English in the English orthodox mode. It is more varied 
in its constituents, more permeated by the commercial element, 
and less dominated by the official factor, than in other Indian 
towns, except perhaps Calcutta. But its forms and customs 
are those to which, we cling with fidelity;wherever we settle. 
There are excellent clubs in Bombay, where the stranger, if pro¬ 
perly accredited-^mnch meaning in tha t “ if ’ ’—will be Welcomed , 
with a most agreeable hospitality; there is a relative abundance of 
ladies’ society, and tea pai-ties, lawn tennis parties and dirmer 
|)arties prevail; people dance, ride, play bridge,'and go out with 
a good pack of Hounds to hunt the j^kal; they escape theheate. 
of Bombay by ruralising in the hfll stations of-the Ghfits, or 
they flit about the coast in smart littlen yachts. ■ 

In the cool garden of the Y^iit Club, at the hours of tea 
and thence onward till dinner-time, the visitor may .almost 
forget that he is in India; If it is' on a Friday, the day when 
the P, and 0. liner discharges its complement, the grounds will 
be thronged, especially during the weeks of the autumn'rush 
eastward. Except for the dark faces and white cotton garb 


of the''servants there is little tUfat is distinctively Orientah 
I/adies are parading the green lawns or faking tea and cooling 
drinks at small tables set put in the terrtice, overlooking the 
shimmering waters of the roadstead. Immediately opposite^ 
lies the State grey guardship, and the w'all-sided, yeOow-fun- 
nelled transport. 'Hie band -of the Blahkshire Regiment 
is playing a selection from “ V^roniquo. ” The fragrance of 
cigarette-smoke is wafted into the air ;-there ig the tinkle of 
feminine laughter and the buzz of many voices; the women 
are in light European summer dresses ; the men have laid aside 
the sun-helmet, which shelters us from the noon-day heats, 
and wear the straw hat of normal cirilization; we might be 
on the Riviera, or at some fashionable country club in the 
United States, or perhaps even at Banelagh'*'or Hurlingham. 

When you have stayed long enough and drunk your tea, 
and the sudden eastern night has fallen into* its pall of blackne.ss, 
you will assuredly be asked to dme in some luxurious bungalow 
or well-appoint^ chambers. Here, it is true, the flavour is 
slightly more Oriental. The ' pimfcahs will be flapping above 
your head ; bare-footed ‘ ‘ boys ’ ’ will minister to you- But though 
there may be a curry and a local fish, the viands presented to you 
will be in the main those of home. You wiH finda»w.erawcard, , 
written in the usual culinary French, in front of you; mutton 
cutlets and partridges and asparagus, and ices, and olives farcies ■ 
will appear on the list; you will drink Mumm or Heidaieck, 
and talk about nothing in particular with your neighbor in a 
subdued undertone. It is a replica of those sparkling repasts 
with which we exhilarate ourselves during the London .season. 
You will emerge into the starlight with the consciousness 
of an evening spent in a reputable and decorous dulness. 

But get back into your Uklca gharry and teU the driver to 
take you by the Grant Road past the Munba-devi Tank, along 
Abdul Rahman Street, by the Bendi Bazaar, and aboilt the 
native quarter generally. You will not lack entertainment, 
especially if you strike Bombay, as I did, on the eve of a Royal 
visit, and at the new moon of the month Kartik, w hich is the 
Hindu Feast of Lanterns. The entertainment begins even 
before you leave Malabar Hill, which is the most desirable re¬ 
sidential region, where the luxurious bungalows have their place... 
Many of these have been rented for a fortnight by Native 
Chiefs and potentates, who have come into Bombay to pay 
their respects to the Shahzada. They are in a demonstrative 
mood; they attest their loyalty to the eye and ear. That is' 
Why “The Queen Victoria Royal Banj| ” has been brought 
up to the lawn Bellaggio, and why its Eurasian artists are fiddUng, 
drumming, and fifeing furiously among the flower beds; that 
is why The Pines is a blaze of light and why its compoimd 
is dotted all over with red, green, and white balls of tinsel stock 
on little lloles. If-a man is a Raja, and a Ruling Chief, and a 
K.C.I.E., entitled to be met at the railway station by a Gov- 
enunent House aide-de-camp, and to a salute of several guns 
there is no reason why his presence should not'be-made known 
to the world in a perceptible fashion. 

Thenight, indeed, like Prosperous Isle, is ‘‘full of noises;” 
the Ihdian tight always^ is, even in the quieter suburbs of, 
the t<Swns, for there are the noises of beast and bird, as well 
as the sounds made by human hands nnd throats. The field 
cricket and grasshoppers .are chirping with a loud metallic 
clank ;^; the blue-grey crows, with heads like jackdaws, wMch 
you have noticed all day feeding bn . d^ad rats and other 
oamon, retire to tfieir nests with raueotm-cawings; weird squeals . 
and chatterings are heard from a thicket, and you ktiow—;-that 
is, you know' when your driver tells you—-that it is emitted by the 
monkeys who are swinging in the laughs. 

When you reach the native bazaar, your coachman must 
drive at a fpot space, with many stopples, Tlie narrow 
twisting, streefr are"'awaijning with people, spreading all over 








the roadway iu close groups and solid columns. You will 
make better progress by leaving your carriage and walking ; 
besides, this wdll give you an opportunity for observing the people 
Whose various types and tribes you are just beginning to 
appreciate. Your studies have not gone very far, but you make an 
attempt to classify and select. In India everybody bears the 
marks of bis trade and piofession and social status upon liis 
person, so that his mere outward aspect tells you who he is and 
what he does. It is as if you could wait for the 9-16 up at 
Ludgate Hill and as the crowd poured through the turnstiles, you 
could point a finger and say: ‘ ‘ Here is a Roman Catholic, here a 
member of the Church of England, here a Welsh Nonconformist ; 
this man was born in Lancashire and is on the Stock Exchange; 
that other does something on commission in coals and wine.” 

There is ample opportunity for such exercises in the Bombay 
bazaar. Even a novice can distinguish between the bearded 
Mussuhnan aad the hairless Hindu, between the sturdy, upsfand- 
ing Sikh or Rajput and the Mahratta, with his rat-like profile, 
little restless eyes, and receding forehead; between -the Brahmin 
with his oval face and pale yellowish skin, and the outcast, 
despised Mahar, a little blackened wisp of a man, stunted and 
ape-like. In honour of the festival many of the jjeople have been 
to the priests and paid their fee to have their caste-mark 
repainted, so that their foreheads glisten with weird symbols, 
balls and lines and ovals and smears, of red and yellow. 

The expert can tell you something about almost everybody 
you pass in the throng. Here is a bunniah, or retail trader, 
with carpet slippers and a big gamp umbrella in his hand. 
The bunniah is often fat; for, though he lives generally in the 
native quarter and iu the native fashion, he is frequently rich, 
and wealth means to a Hindu more butter and ghee and rice 
and sweetmeats and other viands that produce adipose tissue. 
Here is a man in white jacket and trousers of a somewhat Euro¬ 
pean out, carrying a child sitting astride his right hip, and 
followed by a woman in a pimple saree, or square of cotton cloth 
which serves for hood and bodice, and as much skirt as she needs. 
It is the pi’osperous upper servant of a well-to-do family, or per¬ 
haps the butler at a club, taking his youngest bom, and the 
more favoured of his two wives, out to see the show. He shuffles 
along, in ungainly fashion, in his canvas shoes ; his wife, in her 
graceful di'apery, with her silver eaiTings and anklets, is certainly 
a more distinguished figure, and she walks like a princess, but 
' she keeps respectfully a pace or two behind him, and does not 
speak to her lord except whOn he turns occasionally to address her 
over his shoulder. The women of the lower classes in Bombay and 
elsewhere in India have a dignity of carriage which is denied 
to their male owners. Some of them, of the coolie grade, are 
almost pigmies in stature, their heads are towzled and they are 
black from exposure to the sun, but a wild doe on the mountain¬ 
side does not move with more unfettered grace and freedom. 
The women walk better than the men, for they bear their burdens 
on their heads, while their partners and proprietors bend and 
slouch under the weight of heavy loads carried on the shoulders. 

Tlie bazaar is always crowded from early morning until 
late at night; it is’always full of people walking, sitting, lying 
on the ground, jostling against one another like ants. But 
perhaps the throng is a little more than normal on this B'east of 
Lamps, ih&Diwali, which is one of the great festivals of the Hindu 
yeai’. The Diimli is held in honour of Lakhslimi, the'Venus of the 
Indian Pantheon, the wife of Vishnu, the Preserver. Lakhshnai, 
like her HeUenio antitype, arose out of the foam of the sea waves, 
and she is the Gk>ddess of Beauty; but she is also the Goddess of 
wealth and Prosperity, andis therefore held in special honour 
by shopkeepers and tradesmen. 

On the Feast of Lamps the gains of the year are dedicated 
to the Goddess, and every house is lighted for her. The large, 
Europeanised stores in the bazaar, the “cheap jacks, ” where 


they sell all sorts of things, from bicycles to safety-pins, the 
motor garage where the wealthy native buys his up-to-date 
car, are hung with tiers of electric lights and glow-Iamjis, but 
each little square booth has its own small illumination. Every 
shop is open and lighted, and its owners are seen sitting beside 
the implements of their trade. TTie goldsmith has rows of candles 
to set off his rows of golden bowls, his cups, and chains, and 
jewellery work; the shroff^ the small money lender or usurer, 
piles up his account-books in a heap, with a kerosene lamp on top. 
A white Hindu temple is all festooned with ropes and wreaths 
of flowers; a yellow Jain chapel sparkles with coloured lights 
and looks rather like a Paris cate, with its open rooms and balconies 
and lounging groups. Only the Mahometan mosque stands grimly 
shut and^i^rk and silent; for DivxUi is a Hindu festival, 
and the children of the Faith have no part in it. Indeed there 
were times when the celebration was a fruitful source of faction 
fighting and serious riot. But the vigilant Bombay constables, 
little sturdy men in blue serge, are scattered freely among tlio 
crowds, and in the very centre of the whole turmoil, where the 
chief Mahometan street crosses the Hindu bazaar, there is a small 
square brick building which is the police post. There are a 
couple of sepoys talking to a khaki-clad sowar of> the mounted 
force, standing beside his horse ready to ride to the barracks 
for assistance if required; and against the door post leans a 
tall young Englishman in white uniform and helmet surveying 
the passing stream of humanity, with good-humoured, but not 
inattentive, indiffei-ence—a symbol of that impartial tolerance, 
combined with the vigorous assertion of public authority in the 
maintenance of order, which is the attitude of the British 
i?a/ towards the religions of India. 

Times.~-As an Oriental pageant the Prince and Princess, 
of Wales can hardly see anjrwhere in India a more gorgeous 
spectacle than the one which was presented this morning by the 
processional road along which they proceeded from the railway to 
their beautiful quarters in the Jaipur Residency. Tlie route was 
more than two miles long, but every yard was lined with troops, 
and retainers of Jaipur State on foot, on horseback, on elephants 
and on camels. As for the colouring—-that .simply defies descrip¬ 
tion. Every shade of every colour was there. To one looking 
down it the road seemed an endless vista of living rainbows. 
Equally varied were the equipment and accoutrements, from the 
smart regiment of DeoHs, with their scarlet coats, red zouave 
trousers to the knees, and white spats with orthodox bagpipes 
and drums, to the wild, half-naked Nagas, whase dark skin 
and long black hair set off the brilliancy of their scanty crimson 
or emerald-green vests and short clothes, as, brandishing 
mediaeval swords, they danced their famous war dance all down 
the road in front of the Royal procession, one troop taking the 
place of another as soon as the peace began to exhaust even 
their wiry frames. Here was drawn up in line the Maharaja’s 
ancient camel corps, carrying huge, unwieldy swivel guns. 
There was his State horses gaily caparisoned with silver headgear 
and bangles on every leg. . There, again, were his elephants 
with immense silver forehead plates and heads and trunks 
elaborately painted in curious designs of many colours, their huge 
limbs almost concealed under cloth-of-gold trappings-^over 
30 in number, and one the giant among all tho elephants of 
India. 

It was, in fact, a scene out of the Indian retainers’ pageant 
in the amphitheatre at the Delhi Durbar, only with more 
space for display and a less formal setting, the background 
on this occasion being long avenues firing^ wdth trees and 
yellow plains with the Jaipur purple hills Ijeyond. 

The reception at the station, where the Maharaja and the 
highest ofiieials and Sardars in State greeted Iffieir Royal 
Higlmesses on the arrival of their train, was short. But a 
couple of homu later the Irlaharaja paid a cereuaonial visit to 
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the Residency which was almost immediately afterwards returned 
by the Prince in the Durbar hall at the Maharaja’s palace. 

I’he city of Jaipur is not of much more recent date than 
Udaipur, but 'W'hereas Udaipur ha-s up to tlie present day 
continued to live its own life amongst the secluded hills of Mewor, 
and still rvears an old-world look of picturesque remoteness, 
Jaipur, situated on one of the main lines of communication betwreen 
Bombay and the Punjab, has grown into a busy commercial 
town of some importance. It was laid out, moreover, by a 
famous ruler rvho, nearly two centuries ago, had as great a love of 
symmetry as the promoter of any model township in the Western 
States of Ainenca. Jai Singh, one of the great Rajput feudatories 
of the Moghul Empire, carried his love of symmetry not only 
to the laying but of wde and regular thoroughfares and croas 
streets in rectangular blocks of equal proportjon.s, but even to the 
decoration of every house. Except, p?rhap8, the white marble 
Hall of Audience in the centre of the Maharaja’s huge palace, 
seven storeys high, Jaipur can boast no marvels of Indian 
archi tee tore to compare with Udaipur, but the delicate pink 
madder tone in which the walls and houses of the city are 
uniformly distempered imparts to the whole scene a distinctive 
beauty, especially in the subdued light of early morning and late 
evening quite unlike anything else in ^ India. Admirably, 
theiefore, does Jaipur adapt itself to unrivalled displays of 
Oriental pageantry 

The great thoroughfares of the city, like the route to thb 
Residency in the early morning, were thronged with picturesque 
crowds, who saluted Their ifejyal Highnesses ns they drove 
past with every mark of respect and loyalty. 

Some 150 of the highest officials and nobles, in a blaze of 
silks and satins and jewels, were seated in the Durbar Hall 
roimd a great silver canopy, under which were two golden chairs 
of State for the Prince and the Maharaja, while the retainers 
who were not entitled to the honour of a seat stood crowding 
together in the background. The Princess of Wales and the 
ladies of her suite viewred the brilliant scene from a 
gallery. 

The Maharaja was dressed with great .simplicity in an almost 
black green robe, but with one diamond of extraordinary size 
.;md lusture flashing in his turban. With his stately prestince 
and fine commanding features, with beard and mou.stache just 
turning grey brushed out on either side in true Rajput fasliion, 
he looked a worthy representative of his ancient race. 

If the Kachwaha Rajputs who rale over Jaipur ennnot 
dispute the racial or historical pre-eminence of the Sesodias 
of Mewar, their present head nevertheless occupies amongst the 
ruling chiefs of Rajputana—and, indeed, outride of Rajputana 
too—a prominent place as an enlightened and progressive 
Pi ince. Conservative as he is of all that is best in the traditions 
of his people, he ’cHngs less tenaciously than his neighbour 
of Udaipur to tJie inherent sanctity of ancient custom. In 
regard especially to education and sanitation, he has shown 
hiteself exceptionally accessible to modern ideas of good 
govemment. Tlie hospitals as weU as the schools and colleges of 
tbfc State of Jaipur compare by no means unfavourably with 
those of British India, and in the beautiful museum designed 
and built for the Maharaja by Sir Swinton Jacob the city of 
Jaipur pewsesses a unique monument to show that there is no 

necessary incompatibility between the utilitarian requiremer^ 

of modern arcHtectnre and the most faithful adherence to the 
canons of Indo-Saracenic architecture at its zenith. 

The Prince of Wales and die Maharaja remamed for a quarter 
of an hour in animated conversation. Some formal presentations 
also were made, and finally the Prince and his suite were garla nded 
with flowers, as also was the Princess of Wales in the gallery. 
Then the most brilliant Durbar admittedly ever held m Jaipur— 
which prides itself, even among Indian States, on the pomp 


and circumstance of ite ceremonies.—came to an end. It was, 
indeed, worthy of tlte occasion. 

23bi) November 190.5. 

Daily MaU.—The Piince shot his first tiger this afternoon 
(23rd November) in the some district where the King accom¬ 
plished the feat thirty years ago. His Royal Highness drove a 
team of six horses through sand for a distanoe of ten miles, and 
then took an elephant to the “ maohan ’ or resting-place of 
boughs in a tree. 

Reports in the morning wdre not good, no tiger having been 
killed for some days. 

The Prince had hardly taken his place, however, before 
the tiger appeared. His Royal Highness got a galloping shot 
under the near shoulder, and finished the quarry off with a second 
shot. The tiger was a splendid beast, just under 9 ft. in length. 

The Maharaja, the Hon. Derek Keppel, Colonel Beatson, 
Sk Pertab Singh were of the party.' 

The Prince was using a fine rifle, and, being a keen sportsmau, 
was delighted with his success. 

Daily Telegrapk.—Ho much of the Prince of Wales’s time 
here will be spent in a railway carriage—indeed, so much of 
the groat dominion is, of necessity, only known to the most 
hardened ‘ ‘qui nai ?” from the constantly-changing picture that 
glides past the train windows, that it may be worth while to set 
down a few notes upon this way of seeing India. 

One goes so slowly on an Indian line and, on the whole, so easily 
that one can watch the passing landscape as comfortably as from 
a stage coach. And there is always something to see., Early 
in the first cool dawn you may raise yom-self on one elbow 
to look out across the purple earth to where the first dull crimson 
and gold is gathering in the East, but even then you will never 
be early enough to have anticipated the day’s labour. The 
European conception of the Oriental as an easy-going and indolent 
Tna.Ti) content to get his work done with the least possible 
exertion to himself, is only a half truth. It is founded on the 
fact that the Englishman in India, to a great extent, still keeps 
to his home hours of work and rest, and, therefore, is busiest 
and most a broad when the Asiatic rests, and is asleep or indoors 
during the long cool dark hours, when Indian work in field and 
city fidike is being done. The work in the fields may not he hard, 
but it is day-long and year-long; even the children do their little 
share from morning to night. Here, in a little plot of millet, bald 
of even a stalk in places, and stunted from end to end, is a crazy 
maohan or bkd-soarer’s perch, Mke a stork’s nest, on four bamboo 
supports, whereon crouches a seven-year-old boy beneath the 
scanty shade of a ragged piece of soiled cloth. He has no rattle, 
hut he cries out shrilly as a flight of felon birds swoops doivn 
like grapeshot on his charge. A small store of stones he employs 
shrewdly, and to Ms youthful mind the goose and the peacjock 
have no sacrosanctity above an inquisitivo pak of mynas or a 
flight of hungry Unnets. The train itself helps him not at all. 
The birds and beasts of India in a surprisingly short time have 
come to accept the train as a noisy but good-natured kind of 
elephant that never looks either to his right or to his loft or leaves 
the beaten track. 

Between the railway line itself and the wire fencing 
there generally is a no man’s land of grey, unfertile soil, a 
gritty slope on which the “ak” plant flourishes. This is your 
veritable emblem of India. With its thick glaucous leaves, 
its stalk clinging white and purple blossoms, it grows as lux¬ 
uriantly at Landi Kotal aa at Palk Straits. No desert soil 
is too dry, no rock cleft too poor, to nourish this curious shrub; 
there is not a poorly-developed specimen or even a dried or 
browned leaf, of the ak from one end of India to the other. 
Go up to a plant in the most torrid stretch of waterless stone 
and sand in the peninsula, in such a place that nothing else— 









not even the white flowered “gos,” its nearest rival-can 
survive* and nap'a stem between your fingera. Instantly 
there is an outrush of white viscous fluid ; the very leaves 
are reservoirs as well. It is one of the inexplicable freaks of 
Nature, and were it less common, might have been cultivated 
under a iatin name in hothouses at home. For it is a handsome 
plant though unhonoured, and unsung as it is, it remains the 
pariah flower of India. Hard by, if the ground be poor enough, 
will be the handsome datura, with its large white trumpets amid 
the strdngly-cut deep green foliage. It is a fine and, 

like the yellow turwar yonder, prefers ruim and dead soils 
to tliriye among. But an ineradicabie habit of the Indian 
peasantry renders it unpopular. He cunningly, extracts from it 
a simple and efficacious poison and any Assistant Commissioner 
will confess that the “snake-bite” returns of his district are 
often swollen by the victims of the datura. Beyond this little 
strip of desert the interest of the land begins. 

Near Bombay the Prince’s first travel across India will 
seem cast in pleasant and fertile spots. Beneath Salsette and 
by Kalyan the deep fringetl bananas and feathering cocoa-nuts 
rise from such ponds as are illustrated in the geo^aphy books 
of the nursery, and the rich avenues that shade the village streets 
sweep past witli a dignity that is almost Itnglish. The crops 
of maize are 6 ft. high, and the whole face of the country seems 
sopping with excess of rain. But the Reversing Stations near 
Igatpuri will put a sudden end to the rich promise of the western 
slopes of the Ghauts. East of these historic mountains the 
drought of 1905 will be apparent wherever his long and condensed 
programme of travel takes him, except in the Punjab* exTseptin 
the irrigated districts of the south, and except also in Burma. 
One cannot wonder that a dry season means death for thousands 
here. To the very horizon the dry, wasted plains of India, seained 
■with arid watercourses, stretch out; to the visitor the lack of 
fertility will seem to change but little from end to end of the 
sub-continent, except in those districta which are fed by the 
gigantic water distributions of man’s execution. This wheeling 
vision of dust and drought is this year the prevailing sight.- The 
scene from an Indian railway carriage ivindow may include almost 
every tiling that is most characteristic in theFmpire, the tortured 
waste of waterless nullahs by the Chambat-the fleeting vision of 
the pearl-like Taj acros-s the river, with which the East Indian 
closes its long mileage into Agra—the “ karroo ” of Bikanir—the 
gieen tropical vegetation On the Darjeeling railway, crowned by 
the Himalayan snows—the lush, rank jungle of Madras—the iron 
thunderings across the sand—bordered trickles that at this season 
represent the five rivers of the North-West—^the waterfalls and 
ferns of the Kbandala gradients—the grinding curves and ever¬ 
lasting smoke-bound tunnels of the Simla Railway, and a hundred, 
others, all true and transient pictures of different sides of Indian 
life, all are there for him to see; but the vision that he and-most 
Indian travellers will remember best is none of these. It is 
such a scene as one has seen ten hundred timas, the dusty road 
crossing the track beneath the dusty bebel tree on the one 
side and the now stunted ‘ ‘ padwan ’ ’ on the other. A'single iron 
rail checks a little party, who stare as the train gctes by—perhaps 
a woman drawing.her sari’s edge across her lips, while she holds 
in upon her hips her naked child astraddle ; perhaps an older 
child, rmming up and -w-aving a welcome to the carriages, and a 
man attendiiig to one of the two bullocks lest it swerve. 
Perhaps a padfooted camel, heavily laden on either side with 
packs of coarse sacking; perhaps a ruth or zenana bullock-oart 
closely veiled against both . curiosity and the siin. On the drip¬ 
ping telegraph-wires a green parakeet and .,a;, flash of white 
feathers, as two mynas tumble upon a dusty ground with a 
spread of wings—the eternal whine of tiio Persian water-wheel, 
tiiat can hardly be seen under the shade of a dusty tanyaii 
across an allotment of dry plough-marks. The sun beats down 


fiercely upon the scene and the bulloriks blink their fly-icinged 
eyes in the glare; and the drifting red dust floats from under 
our wheels upon them all as we watch and go by. A cactTiu 
hedge, like a line of escaped sea monsters, holds up its green 
claws and bat-like hands, all unnaturally blossomed at the ^ge 
with yellow flowers, and the raw smell of acacia wood comes from 
a little fire beside the stone jwsts of the railway fencing. The 
man who is cooking, there does not deign even to turn his head 
over his shoulder to aee us pass. The picture is gone as soon as 
it has come, and the dull succession of dry red fields, surface 
scratched and bare, succeeds, agaip brok^ only by a rare village 
or the muddy stagnant pool in Whjeh a water buffalo wallows, 
his nostrils alonh standing out above the seam of the water. 

Much that is inseparable from one^s memory of Indian travel, 
the Prince and the Princeas will perhaps never sde. The crowded 
and confused piinorama of a great railway station; the huddled 
mulfitudea lying like dim sheep at night and pressing and shouting 
like another Babel all the day; the long-drawn cries of Pan 
bheree-e-e ” or “ Pani,’ ’ from the platform huckstere hunrying 
up al)qi.d. down the strange meeting at wayside stations pf “^n 
from Seistan or Mogok over the hasty mdal, tiie cjirious 
knowledge of obscure junction villages, where h^ a day has to 
be wasted before the train comes in. All these and many 
more will be smoothed away from in front of the Royal 
visitors. Still, the unfolding vision of the Indian plains 
remains. 

To-day (November 22nd) was almost wholly 
given over to shikar and the Prince had his first shot at a tiger. 
The conditions were unpromising. Although tig^ were khowii 
to be in the vioinity, there was no news of recent kill, and it wae. at 
one time doubtful if any attempt would be made. After lunch, 
how'ever, it was decided to have a try and the Prince accompanied 
by General Stuart Beateon and the Hon. Derek Keppel started. 
They drove from the first ten miles, teams of six horses being 
required to draw the carriages over the sand. Then mounting one 
elephant they proceeded to the machai^ and the beat commenced. 
The country was sandy and covered with scrubs, whioU gave 
a fttir amount of cover. The tiger was on the move when the 
shooting party arrived and very soon a fine beast came galloping 
through the scrub. The Prince’s first shot struck him in the spine, 
the next hit him Just behind the near shoulder and a third 
shot bowled him over. It turned out to be a fine specimen of 
. “stripes” just under nine feet long. The Prince’s first tiger, 
'and indeed his first big game, was killed with a facility the oldest 
shikari might envy. The tiger was about 120 ymda from his 
machan, and galloping, by no means an easy shot, but the Prince s 
first bullet practically settled him. Curiously enough His Royal 
Highness’s father killed his first tiger at Jaipur on his memorahie 
tour in India. The Prince, who is a thorough sportsm an and en ters 
upon his shikar with every zest, was delighted with his afternoon, 
as indeed he had every reason to be. The party at once retrmied 
to the Residency, 

■Mr. Stotherd, the State Engineer, who so worthy cames 
on the splendid work of SirSwinton Jacob, and Captain Wigraiu, 
Aide-de-Camp, organised a little pig stickhxg for the staff of Their 
Royal Highnesses and such of the visitors who cared to join. 
Two parties were made up, the first under Captain Wigram 
inoluding Lord Crichton, Sir Arthur Bigge and Sir Pratab Singh, 
and the Second ixnder Mr. Stotherd, Mr. Dugdale and Lonl 
Shaftesbury; A start was made from the Residency about 
half past five o’clock, in that darkest hour before the dawn. 
Horses and ponies were ip readiness, generously provide*! by His 
Highne^ the Maharaja with an abundance of beaters, and a move 
was at once made for the cover where piggy had been marked 
down. Both parties enjoyed an excellent morning’s sport. 
The country round Jaipur is an excellent galloping country 
with no pitfalls except one bad nullah which was carefully 








avoided. Pig were plentiful^ and the Mahai’aja mounted 
his guests well. In the course of the moiTting the two parties 
accounted for nine pig, which though va,ry in calibre gave them 
some haJ^ galloping. All returned to the Residency fully 
appreciating the kindness of Mr. Stotherd, who not only made 
complete arrangements for every one’s comfort, but gave the 
visitors all the best of the sport. 

Wliile piggy was being ridden hard on the outskirts of the 
town, sport of a very different character was in progress in the 
Atishi or palace stables. Animals of all sorts, sambhur, 
blaok buck, cheetal, rams, and bulls were admitted into an arena 
and pitted one against the other. Excepting, however, the 
rams and the bulls, none of the animals entered into the spirit 
of the game, and the latter were let into the arena and held with 
ropes so that they^ should not seriously hurt each other. 
But fr^kly this is not a pastime over which it ,is possible to 
enthuse. It lacks every element which goes to provide sport in 
the true English sense of that much abu-sed term, the elements 
of pei-sonal ^11, address, courage and perhaps risk, and it cannot 
be rated higher than the cock-fighting and bull-baiting of our 
forefathers. The small company which gathered round the 
arena included neither His Royal Highness nor the Princess of 
Wales, nor it can be said that they were either edified or 
amused. 

In the evening the town was brilliantly Uluminated and a 
state banquet was held at the palace at which the interesting 
speeches were made by the Maharaja and the Prince, the former 
announcing a further donation of 4 lakhs to the famine 
fund. 

Indian Daily N etc*.—The scenes which marked the arrival of 
Their Royal Highnesses at Jaipur were succeeded by a ceremonial 
more gorgeous than anything yet witnessed during the tour. When 
the Prince of Wales proceeded to return the visit of His Highness at 
the palace he drove through a city of wide thoroughfares laid out 
on modem lines, with buildings of rose pink, ornamented with 
designs in white. Windows and doorways were outlined in 
chalk, and floral and other designs filled up the available spaces 
of the walls. A ntmber of triumphal arches crossed the broad 
roads, which were lined with masts and banners, and mottoes of 
welcome abounded. “ Hail to the noble Prince,” “ Joy, Joy, 
Joy,’* “Happy be their stay,” “ Britain’s power is the joy of 
India.” These were some of the devices that flamed into view 
and the streets were lined with masses of brightly dressed folk. 
Reaching the palace the Royal cortege proceeded through 
handsome gateways and noble courtyards to a series of inner 
courts leading to the hall of audience. At the first of these aU but 
the Prince and those with him in the Royal carriage alighted, 
^corting the Royal equipage on foot through winding ways and 
lines of retainers in saffron raiment to the inner court, reached 
through a gateway of shining brass. Lines of scarlet clothed men, 
backed by others in vivid green, flanked the path through the 
broad coiui to the steps of the hall of audience at the opposite 
end. The pillared hall lavishly decorated, opened to the quad¬ 
rangle, and in its centi-e stood a wonderful canopy of gold and 
silver metal work supported by pillars and enclosed at the base 
by railings and gates of gold giving access to the two thrones 
placed beneath the canopy. A great crystal chandelier hung 
in front of the thrones. The hall was thronged by darbaris in the 
richest raiment, the Tazmi Sardars, nobles whom the Maharaja 
always receives standing, being conspicuous for the brilliance 
and pictnresquenoss of the vestments they wore, coats profusely 
embroidered with gold braid, white muslin, kilted shirts and tight 
trousers of gold and iridescent staffs. The splendour of the 
scene was completed by the lines of scarlet robed men extending 
from the steps of the audience hall to the gateway of the court, 
^calling typical pictures of Indian courts, the darbar impressed 
itself upon the minds of the Royal party as the finest and most I 


brilliant scene yet presented to them. The ceremonials m- 
eidental to the exchange visit did not occupy much time. 
The Prince and the entourage were garlanded and Hia Royal 
Highness took his seat beside the Maharaja beneath the Royal 
canopy, and they conversed together for a few minutes. There¬ 
after His Royal Highness departed under a Royal salute, and 
when the sound of the guns had died away the Maharaja left his 
throne to the strains of a weird native air played by the band 
and the splendours of the court were quickly dissipated. 

Leaving the palace the Prince of Wales drove through the 
city by another route to the Albert Hall, where he joined the 
Princess who had been paying visits to the Museum and other 
institutions. Their Royal Highnesses returned together to the 
Residency. 

Pwween—The night journey from Udaipur to Jaipur was 
made without incident. Torch-bearers were again stationed 
along the line, and the Royal progress was thus notified to all the 
country-side, but the population is sparse, for a good deal of 
jungle is passed through and the shadow of famine rests over the 
cultivated tracts. The railway station at Jaipur itself showed 
bags of grain heaped upon the goods platform and other signs of 
traffic arising out of the assembly of the Sirdars and their 
retainers here. Not that all have come by any means, for 
difficulties with the supply of forage have served to keep many 
away. It is ill-fortune that this should he so, for from every 
distant corner of the Jaipur State loyal subjects would have 
flocked to aid their Chief in welcoming the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. As matters now stand, relief works have been started 
for the tenefit of the more indigent sections of the people, 
though with good winter rains severe famine will not have to 
be faced. 

Shortly before 8 o’clock this morning a salute announced 
that the Maharaja had left his palace for the railway station. 
Part of his route lay through the lines of troops and retainers 
that kept the roads. Presently His Highness appeared in his 
State carriage, drawn by four horses, and the quick rattle of 
kettle drums, the shrill blare of the trumpets bn rflldftd his 
approach all along the line. The Maharaja, a fine dignified 
figure, wore a dark green coat richly embroidered in gold, with 
the insignia and ribbon of his G. O. S. I. A golden canopy with 
green and gold silk hangings, was attached to the body of the 
carriage and shone resplendent in the morning sun. His 
Sirdars had already assembled at the station in their handsome 
darbar dresses. Punctually at 8-30 the Royal train drew up 
and the guard-of-honour presented arms, while another salute 
was fired by the State artillery as the Prince alighted. The 
Maharaja, and his twelve loading Sardars were the central group 
in the scene. M;r. Colvin introduced His Highness to the Prince, 
and most cordial greetings were exchanged. Then the Agent 
to the Governor-General continued his mtroductiona, presenting 
Colonel Herbert, the Resident, and bis Political staff. The 
Maharaja was introduced to the Princess, and among the 
presentations afterwards made were Colonel Sir Swinton Jacob, 
whose name is inseparably connected with modem Jaipur, 
Colonels Drummond and Pank, Mr. Stotherd, and Captains 
Eagan and Souter, of the Imperial Service Troops staff. In 
the first carriage when the party left the station were the 
Prince, the Maharaja and Sir Walter Lawrence; in the second 
the Princess, Sir .^thur Bigge and Mr. Colvin. The suite 
and staff followed in the other carriages, the whole procession 
being escorted by the well-appointed cavalry of the Deoli 
Regiment, together with the cadets of the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
who looked extremely smart in white uniform, with blue and 
silver turbans. A triumphal arch spanned the road just outside 
the station. The route taken to the Residency was over 2 miles 
in length, and from end to end it was lined with State troops 
and retainers of various kinds. It presented a scene which 










'calkd t<» mind the Retainers’ Review at; the Delhi Durbar, and 
showed in many of its features a barbaric splendour that is all 
too surely pa^tg away. Bands of Nagas, long, lithe men of wild 
aspect with ochre-smeared faces and limba half-draped in green 
or yellow .cloth, danced and engaged in mock .combats before 
the carnages, handling sword and shield in savage fashion. 
Shikaris, some in red, others in vivid orange or green, stood 
with coloured Avands and mateblpoks in green velvet covers. 
Horsemen with oldmuzzfe-loaders aeross tlieir knees and talwars 
at their sides were seen $y hundreds. Banners, with the five 
•Jaipur colours (red, white, black, yellow and green) wpre unfurled. 
On the right came the Stote elephants standing impassively 
with magnificent trappings and hoAvdahs, their painted heads 
haH-hidden by silver chains, the fish emblem given by the Delhi 
Emperors gleaming as it gleamed centuries ago. Opposite 
these were the led horses, gorgeously caparisoned, and Avjth gold 
or silver bangles above their fetlocks or knees. Small field 
guns, draAvn by bullocks almost hidden in green cloth, came next ; 
then camels with several guns, carriages, ekkas and palanquins. 

A few men in armour were visible now and again Avith more 
Hagas ever ready with their warlike dance. Thousands of the city 
people watched the procession, and where buildings AA'ere passed 
there Avas the usual crowding on the roof and at fhe Avindow. 
Hie State troops again appeared as the Residency gate was 
approached, men in khaki, red and rifle green presenting arms. 

A detachment of artillery, men in forage caps Avith spikes, were 
not the least noticeable. A last band of Nagas danced up to the 
gate and then the carriages and escort came into the beautiful 
grounds of the Residency. At the entrance to the house a 
guard-of-honour of the Deoli Regiment was draAvn up, fine 
well set up men in zouaves, red and white gaiters, and rifle- 
green tunics. Ihey looked the picture of soldierly smartness, 
and their pipers played the National Anthem Avith spirit. In , 
such manner came the Prince and Princess to Jaipur amidst all 
the pomp and ceremony that should mark a Royal arrival, ’the 
Maharaja shortly took his leave, the Mizaj Pursi" enquiry 
folioAved, and there was an end for a little time of ceremonies. 
The kettle-drums and trumpets had ceased the stirring sounds of 
welcome, and the troops and retainere were marching. 

This afternoon the Princer.. received an address from the 
Ajmer MAinicipality. It expressed appreciation of the ready 
sympathy which His Royal Higlmess had shoAvn in unhesita¬ 
tingly foregoing his visit to Ajmer on account of the famine. 

At the same time universal sorrow was felt that such an honour 
had necessarily to bo denied to the people of the city. The 
history of Ajmer was then recounted, and the address con¬ 
tinued : — . 

■‘The centmy of strife and bloodshed which witnessed the 
declining of the Moghul power brings into strong relief those 
blessings of British Government which the city and province have 
noAV enjoyed for close upon a hundred years. The year 1818, 
the date of the British occupation, marks the end of the long 
roll of battles and sieges and begins a period of peaceful progress, 
chequered only by the famines to which the province has always 
been unhappily liable, but which are now greatly mitigat^ 
by the prompt and liberal humanity of the Imperial Government. 

No thoughtful citizens of Ajmer can look back upon the past 
•century of British rule vdthout thankfulness or look forward to 
the futA^ Avithout hope. No longer confined within their walls 
by the fierce struggles of Rahtors and Maharattos, Or by the fear 
of Pindari freebooters, the citizens of Ajmer have waxed 
greatly in number and prosperity. Since 1884, with the powers 
mimicipal self-government in Merwara, whose ragged hills 
Inhabited only by raiding mountaineers, were an unknoAm 
and impenetrable jungle before 1818, here has sprung up The ^ 
•thriving commercial tovm of Beawar; founded in 183S by Colone’ 
Dixon, whose name is still a household Avord in the surrounding 


[ distTict, nor has Ajmer ceased under British rule-to enjoy 
the special favour of an Imperial Government greater and more 
beneficent than any India has yet. seen, a government upon 
wliich it has olaims aUke by reason of its historic associations, 
its administrative and strategic importance and the charms 
of its chmato and situation. The casket which contains this 
most loyal and humble address stipports a model of one of the 
marble pavilionk built by the Emperor Shall Jehan, which has 
already been restored to its original splendour by the generous 
interest of the Government of India.. The designs upon the 
sides of casket represent the Ana Sagar Lake, the ancient 
Arhai-din-ka Jhonpra, or structure of the two and a half days, 
the shrine of the Dargah Khwaja Sahib, an object of pilgrimage 
to Maliomedans from all parts of the world, and lastly the 
Mayo College, hot the least signal proof of the anxious desire 
of the British Government for the' enlightenment and' good 
administration of the Native States of Rajpntana, as well as of 
the hereditary landholdeK) of the Ajmer district. We respect¬ 
fully beg the.aoceptancelpby Your Royal Highnesses both of 
our heartfelt-welcome anl of this, address and casket Avhich, 
we trust, may be a symW to Ypm* Royal Highnesses of the 
univerakl love and loyalty with which the peopjfe of Ajmer in 
common with the whole population of India regard the members 
of your Royal House, which is to them^^as it is to all India, 
the symbol of peket^ justice and prosperity.” 

His Royal .Highneas, in replying, said:— 

‘ ‘Gentlemen,—-In the name of the Princess of Wales and on v 

my own behalf I thank you for the expressions of hearty greeting ' ^ 
and goodwill which are contained in your address. You have | 
already received from me the message of sympathy which J | 
sent to you from England, and if anything could, add to our i 
sincere regrets that we should be receiving you here in Jaipur | 
, and not in your OAvn city, it is the very charming dfcscription ; 
which you have given of Ajmer’s history md attractions. We f 
both feel strongly for you in your troubles, and after the long j 
series of your misfortunes we hope that a happy period of I 
prosperity is in store for .4jmer and Rajpntana. The designs on I 
the casket '^ill serve as an imperishable record of the beautiful 1 
architecture, of Ajmet, and I am glad to read of the restoration f 
of Shah Jehan*s pavilion. I am equally interested to hear of I 
the Mayo College. You may well be proud to have such an •* 
institrttiqn m your midst. Both of these will be for all time ! 
associated with the name and energies of your late Viceroy, <’ 
Lord Curzou. Your historical sketch is one from which both ( 
you and I draw satisfaction, and I shall be very glad to i 
acquaint the King-Emperor Avith your loyal expressions. It ^ 
will be a pleasure to him, as it is to us, to know that you regard i 
his house as the symbol of peace, justice and prosperity.” ; 

Times .—With the picturesqxie and the historical side of 
the Prince’s visit to Udaipur the telegram published in 
The Times of November 20th has dealt fuUy, But there is still 
something to be said regarding the existing political conditions 
of Rajpntana and the relations of its Chiefs to the British Gov¬ 
ernment during the Mutiny of 1857 and since. If Central India 
still shows in its patchwork of States th* marks of Maharatta 
or Pindari ravages, of the rebellious Viceroy and the successful 
a<lventurer, it is otherAvise with Rajputana. Tliere a territory 
more than half as large again as that of over 70 Central India 
States is divided between only 19, of which 16 are held 
the ancient Rajput aristocracy of India. Two more— Bhartpur 
and Dholpur—belong to Jat princes. Tonk alone ho^ a 
Mahomedan ruler, the descendant of Amir Khan, the famous 
Pindari leader, who, AAhen he submitted to the British in 1818, 

Avas settled in a kingdom largely quarried from the territories 
of his ally Holkar. The larger part of it belongs to Central 
India, and the State OAves its place in Rajpntana chiefly to 
the position of its capital. The inclusion in it of-the Nimbabeia 








district was unfortunate, as Udaipur looked ui>on that as its owti, j 
and the Maharana was again disappointed when it was decided I 
in 18f>8, that he could not Ixv allowed to reoccupy it. During j 
the eventful days of 1867-68 the British incurred a great obligation | 
to Maharana Sarup Sing of Udaipur, and to the other two great 
Rajput chiefs, Maharajas Takht Sing of Jodhpur and Ram i 
Sing of Jaipur'. With one or other of the great houses represented j 
by these three names are intimately connected all the remaining 
13 Rajput States. To them, the smaller principalities look 
for guidance, and the pre-eminence of Udaipur, at least in point 
of nobility of descent, is recognized by aU Hindu India. 

In Central India, as a rule, the governing race is alien from the 
bulk of the people. In Rajputana, on the other hand, the ruling 
chief occupies rather the position of the acknowledged head of a 
homogeneous population mostly connected by the ties of a 
common descent. There are great feudal nobles a few of whom 
took the opportunity of troublous times to push their own claims, 
though generally speaking they foUowjed the chief to whom they 
owed allegiance, and from whom they expected guidance. When 
mercenary Hindustani troops in the service of the States 
joined the great revolt, they felt that Rajputana was a country 
where they could have little hope of prosi^ering without the 
support of Government, whose strength lay in their alliance with 
the bulk of the people, not, as in the case'of Mahomedan and 
Maliaratta States, on the force represei^d by these troops 
themselves. Therefore the disaffected from Rajputana streamed 
off to Delhi and Agra when they saw that the general sympathy 
of the country was against them. There was no need for a 
Rajputana Field Force like that of Central India to quell rebellion , 
and 400 British soldiers sufficed as a European reinforcement. 

It would have been *very different had the three great Rajput 
leaders not distinguished themselves by the most conspicuous 
loyalty. It has already been shown how Udaipur offered 
a harbour of refuge to the refugees from the Central India 
garrison of Nimach, in the reoccupation of which place the loyal 
troops of the State under the guidance of English officers played 
a notable part. Jodhpur loyally assisted in the suppression 
of the Thakur of Ahwa, whose rebellion was directed as much 
against his own immediate Sovereign as against the British. The 
Raja of Kotah was a prisoner in the hands of his own rebellious 
mercenaries, and was unable to prevent the massacre of the British 
Resident and bis sons. Yet there was no suspicion of his personal 
loyalty. In the clash of arms around Delhi and Lucknow, 
attention was diverted from events in Rajputana. That those 
events never became prominent or serious is due mainly to the 
unswerving loyalty of the Rajput chiefs. At the same time it 
would be unjust to ignore the part played by the aboriginal Mers 
and Bhils despised by Hindu and Mahomedan alike, who stood ! 
steadfastly by the race from which they received toleration and 
recognition. A troop of a rebel Bengal cavalry regiment was 
disarmed by the Bhil corps at Kherwara. As they moved 
to Udaipur, intent probably on further mischief, the Bhils 
of the wild hills, acting on a hint from their comrades of the 
Bhil corps, are said to have wiped out the disaffected troo^rs. 

In a country so distinguished by its loyalty to the British 
the Prince’s reception will certainly he one of peculiar en¬ 
thusiasm amongst people with whom the tra-ditions of personal 
sovereignty are especially strong. It may be asked why 
the British should have succeeded in awakening a loyalty which 
Mahomedan and Maharatta alike failed to enlist. Towards 
the Mahomedan Emperors, to whom they submitted after 
a noble struggle for freedom, the Rajput chiefs could f^l 
no real affection. They had suffered oppressions and cruelties 
from them the recollection of which could not be wiped out by any 
attempts at conciliation, and even those States w^hich, unlike 
Udaipur, yielded their daughters as wives to the conquerore 
did so with a bad grace. The Maharattas at least had the tie 


of a common religion, and would fain have established a blood' 
ooDnexion. Sivaji claimed a Rajput descent, and Maharatta 
princes of much later date have sought in vain for recognition 
of family ties with the reigning houses of Udaipur or Jaipur. 
But, if Rajputana suffered at the hands of the Mahomedan oon- 
queroi’s, it suffered still more fi'om the Hindus of the Deocan. 

With the British the case was different. They came into 
touch with the great chiefs of Rajputana at a time when their 
great object was not so much aimexation as settlement of the 
elements of disturhance in Central India and Rajputana. They 
sought no social alliances, and, if they did not offer a restoration 
of what had already been taken by Mahomedan or Maharatta, 
they at least held out a guarantee against future agression. 
The Rajput, a man of honour himself, soon recognized that 
he had met another whom he could trust and on confidence, 
increasing year by year, is built his friendship. When in 1857 
it came to a. question of adhesion to his new friends or support 
of their enemies, he never hesitated. 

Since then the British Government has had many oppor¬ 
tunities of showing its good will towards the Rajput and Jat 
nilors. Only a few years ago, one had to be deposed for per¬ 
sistent misgovemraent, but there was no thought of forfeiture 
of the State, which was restored, in accord with native sentiment, 
partly to the State, of which it was an offshoot, and partly to 
descendants of tha.t State’s great Minister, to whom it had been 
granted. So, too, tlie possessions of a chief who was found 
guilty of murder were preserved and restored to order for his 
infant son. 

'Unfortunately, drought presses heavily on Rajputana 
this year, and last week’s telegram amtormces the declaration 
of actual famine in Jodhpur and in Dholpur. Every Chief 
would have welcomed a vnsit from the Prihee, but many of 
them are poor, aird the tour has wisely been curtailed. 
The Prince will visit Jaipur, as his father did thirty years ago, 
but he will only pass by irhin tbrougb the enclave of British 
territory of which Ajmer is, the capital. In the Maharaja of 
Jaipur he will meet again a ruler whose figure, clad on state 
ocoovsions in the quaint costume so charaeteristic of hjs part of 
the country, was a very familiar one in London three .years ago. 
Any one who ooxdd be dropped down suddenly in Jaipur might 
well imagine himself in a city in which some American had been 
experimenting in the arrangement of Eastern houses in the 
regular parrallelisra of Philadelphia or Cliicago. Yet, when 
Jai Sing laid out his city the Pennsylvanian capital had been 
founded but a few years, and the great commercial centre on 
Lake Michigan was imdreamed of. 

In population Jaipur stands first of the Rajput States, 
though in area it falls far short of Jodhpur, which also enjoys 
a larger revenue, not, however, in proportion to its excess 
of area, much of which is sandy waste. Jodhpur falls outside 
the line of tour, as does far-off Jaisalmir. The former is probably 
connected in the minds of most Englishmen with that typical 
Rajput soldier and gentleman, Sir Partab Sing, now head 
of the Idar State, lying finther south amongst the Bombay 
States, but intimately connected with Jodhpur. 

In Bikanir will be seen a good example of one of the minor 
States. The young Maharaja came of age some seven years ago. 
Of the same stock as that of the Jodhpur family, he is t^ioal 
of the Western chiefs governing States much of which is but 
poor country, lying as they do on the borders of the desert, and 
I even in their best parts hot conqjarable in fertility with the 
States of Malwa. One product of a sandy wuntry he has been 
able to offer for the service of the Empire in the camel corp^ 
in which he has taken so rhuch personal interest and which 
has proved itself so useful. ^ 

Amongst the States to which a visit is impossible are Kotah 
and its offshoot Jhallawar, Tonk, the one Mahomedan State, 








■-and the group of principalities represented by Dvingajrpur 
and Bunswara, whose rulers, belong to the same clan as the 
Mtdiarana of U^ipur. Alwar lies off the mate, aa.dpeB Bhartpur. 
Dholpur, with its famine on liaadj could, hot affof^ the expense 
•entailed by a visit, but the inhabitants'‘of its capital will at 
least have a chance of seeing the Royal party as they pass, 
next month, from Agra to Gwalior. . 

CM and Miliiary GazetU-SornGiims ago it was announced 
that Their Royal ffighnesses would be the guests of Lord 
Kitchener during their visit to Rawalpindi, and the announcement 
gave us much jdeasure as the discovery that Lord Kitchener had 
■decided to pitch a great camp at Kanna for his Royal guests. 
Thus the Prince and Princess of Wales will rest in heart of 
our Indian Army which in tmth is their natural place. A 
triumphal arch is in course of construction at the Railway 
station where Their Royal Highnesses will be met, and the roads 
in cantonments through which they will travel era route to Kanna 
will be decorated. 

34th IMovembek 1906. 

CM and Military Gazette .— In the evening the town Jaipur 
was brilliantly illuminated, and a state banquet was held at the 
palace at which interesting speeches were made by the Maharaja 
and the Prince, the former announcing a further donation of 
four lakhs to the famine fund- 

His Highness (ho Maharaja, in proposing the healtli of Hia i 
Royal visitors, said ‘ ‘ • ' j 

“ Nearly thirty yearn have passed and gone since Your j 
Royal father, Hi.s Majesty the King-Emperor, then the Priqce j 
■of Wales, paid a visit to Jaipur. My predecessor, Maharajik - 
Ram Singh, was then Maharaja of Jaipur, Now it is my good 
fortune to have the distinguished honour of ’welcoming Your 
Royal Highness to this city, the home of my ancestors, where 
I trust the strenuous efforts made to render Your Royal High¬ 
ness’s stay memorable will bo successful. 

“A most felicitous circumstance in connection with this 
occasion is the presence of Her Royal Highness tlie Princess 
of Wales, whom we most cordially greet. We meet here not 
as strangers, but as Mends, for when 1 mivde what to me was 
that most memorable voyage across the ocepi to be pre^nt 
at the coronation of His Majesty the King-Emperor, I had the 
pleasure of making your acquaintance, and I can assure Your 
Royal Highness that remembering the kindness and courtesy 
you showed me on that occasion when I was far away from 
my native Iknd I do most heartily and with the warmest feel¬ 
ings I am capable of welcome you here. 

“I am sorry to say that oving to the failure of the rains 
this year there is distress in Jaipur, so that, much to my licgret, 
•Your Royal Highness’s reception has not been on such a sc^ 
as I most earnestly desired it should bo, and such 4 s, I deem^ 
worthy of the ocoasioti. However, I am confident Your Puoyal 
Highness understands the circumstances and believe that 
my loyalty and ardent devotion to the Throne arc not to be 
measured by any outward display. 

“ When His Maj<®ty the !l^g-Emperor was here nearly 
thirty years ago he laid the formation-stone of what is now 
the Albert Hall built in memory of that visit. I am extremely 
desirous that in hke manner there should be some pei’manent 
memory of Your Royal Highness’s visit on this occasion. 

In pondering over the matter I came to the conclusion that no i 
more fitting record of Your Royal Highness’s visit, or one j 
more pleasing to yourself, could be made than that I now von- | 
ture to propose. I doubt not Your Royal Highness is aware j 
that in 1899 a fund named ‘ The Indian People’s Famine Trust’ 
was established. The interest of this fund is available for 
relief of those who may be suffering from famine in any part ! 
of India. I intend with the gracious permission of Your Royal 


j Highness, to add to that fund the sum of three lakhs of rupees; 

I and the Maharani in memory of this visit (rf Her Royal Highness, 
j who is the IMt Princess of Wales who ever came to India, begs 
j pennis,sion to supplement this by giving a sum equal to 

j that which she gave to this fund at the time of the coronation 

I ceremonies at Delhi, viz„ one lakh of rupees. These- four 

! ' lakhs of rupees we intend shall be a memory of Your Royal 

I Highness’s visit to Jaipur. 

I -“I am glad that the arrangements made for the tigershoot 
have been successful and that Your Royal Highness has bagged 
one-.tiger which will remain a trophy of the event. His Majesty 
the King, when lie came to Jaipur, killed his first tiger here. 

I oonsider it a most happy coincidence that Your Royal High¬ 
ness has this day also killed your first tiger since coming to 
India. “ I do not wish'to det&in you longer but may I be 
allowed before closing, to msh Your Royal Highness much 
pleasure and enjoyment'on this Indian tour. 

“1 am sure your presence amongst us will knit us more' 
closely to the Tlirone if that were possible, and I am sure your • 
I interest in this imiiortiuit part of the Empire will greatly be 
enhanced. . 

“Ladies* and goritlomen, I invite ybu to, drink the health 
of my illustrious guests. Their Royal HighneiSses the Prince • 
and Prinoess'of Wales,” 

The Prince in reply said 

“The Princess of Wales and I are sincerely touched by |' 
the feeling words in which Your Highness has proposed our j 
healths, and wo are grateful to you, ladies and gentlemen, j 
for‘the manner in which you haye responded to tliis tokst. 1 

“•Happiiy we can claim Your Highness as an did friend, I 
for in -all the brilliant company which assembled in London I 
to take 'part in the coronation of the King-Emperor there was I 
no more striking, or respected personality than that of the f 
Maharaja of .Jaipur. His retinue on that occasion—for His j 
Higlmess travelled to England with all the circnmstainces of | 
j a Rajput (Jhief and the observances of a great Hindu—pm- I 
i pared us in sdme measure for the feudal splendours which | 

I we see around us in this exquisite capital. But we had no | 
j idea of Jaipur itself, i(s perfect city and the well-ordered I 
j administration of the State. We have most unfortunately I 
j arrivedin Your Highness’s oomitry when your people are threat- I 

j ened with scarcity, but the Chief who, with noble munificence, f 

I founded the Indian People’s Famine Fund, may weU be trusted ' 

! to see that every measure ^hall be taken to alleviate the -wants t 
‘ of his oivn subjects. And -we have listened with feelings of the ' 
deepest satisfaction to Yout* HighnWs announcement that ' 
you and the Maharani intend to commemorate our visit to 1 
Jaipur by respectively presenting three laklis and one lakh 
of rupees to the Indian People’s Famine Fund. We are greatly i 
touched by this fresh proof of Your Highness’s generosity - • 
and of your sympathy with those in distress. Believe me that ' 
no building—indtied, no form of memorial of our visit—-could he ? 
more acceptable to hs than' this addition to the funds of the 
great national > work of mereyvof which you yourself were the 
founder. 

‘ ‘ I was mu^h mterested yesteftlay in seeing the Imperial } 
Service Transport CJorps which is. maintained by you in fso 'I 
efficient a condition primarily for' the defence of India. I 
rejoice to think thtt the .corps has been able to win laurels j 

not only in military campaignk but also in the strenuous J 

which His Highness wages against famine. • i 

“The hospitelity of the Rajputs is proverbial, and we ’ 

shall carry away with us the happiest recollections of our stay ■ 

in Jaipiir." and I -shall always remember with the greatest ? 
pleasure that I shot my first tiger in your forest. | 

“ In conclusion I- wish W..convey to Your Highness tho • 

mess^e entrusted to me by .the Kiug-Bjnperor, who desires I 









I me to express his fervent hope that you and your State may 
' in the future enjoy all possible blessings and prosperity, 
j “I call upon yoti, ladies and gentlemen, to join with us 
; in drinking the health of oiur friend the Maharaja of Jaipur, 
i and in wishing that he may long be spared to his subjects and 
i to India.” 

Civil and Mil itary OazMe.—-'Th.ei Calcutta Port Commissioners 
have sanctioned Rs. 20,000 for the reception of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales on their arrival 
in Calcutta. 

The Naval Commander-in-Chief is expected to arrive at 
Calcutta about the 18th December with the Hyacinth and 
Peraeus. The Fox will come later on. 

Evyliskman. —Does it seem unappreciative to say that it is 
unfortunate in one sense that the !Wnce and Princess of Wales 
visited Jaipur so early in their tour? The City of Sunrise is 
such an exquisitely fashioned and perfect gem that almost every 
other Indian town suffers by comparison with it. And certain¬ 
ly Jaipur with its painted walls and stucco bouses seemed 
even more unreal and artificial than usual after a delightful 
sojoiun at the house of the. Home of the House' of Mewar ? 
But this impression has worn off with acquaintance, and one 
has come to see that Jai Singh in laying out his hunched-foot 
streets, painting all the houses pink and insisting on an ab¬ 
solutely uniform style of architecture had ah eye for decora¬ 
tive effect, artificial, perhaps, but extraordinarily picturesque 
in softer lights. So indeed it was last night when the city 
and its suburbs were .splendidly illuminated in honour of the 
Royal visit. The Tiger Fort, which occupied such a com¬ 
manding position on the ridge to the north-w'est of the city, 
was outlined in shimmering light and its scarped face bore 
a gigantic welcome to the Royal pair. On the trees lining 
the broad road from the station to the city hung thou-sands 
of coloured lanterns glowing softly in the dust haze. Then 
the city itself was ablaze with tiny butties whose light owing 
to the width of the streets w'as even more mellow^ than is cus¬ 
tomary. Through these graceful scenes the guests of the 
Maharaja drove to the palace for the State banquet last night. 

The banquet was remarkable in many respects. It was 
splendidly served in the handsome Hall of Audience and every¬ 
one was delighted at the success of the Prince on his first pur¬ 
suit of big game. But nothing was more noteworthy than 
the intense pride ahd joy of the Maharaja in the entertainment 
of the Royal guests. He eagerly awaited them at the entrance 
hall and conducted them to the chairs of State. His Royal 
Highness was in evening dress with the ribbon of the Star of 
India, and the Princess, a trtily regal figure, was magnificently 
gowned wearing a magnificent necklace and tiara of diamonds. 
Then when the curtains of cloth of gold were rolled back and 
Their Royal Highnesses passed into the Banqueting Hall, the 
Maharaja remained in the reception room, conversing with 
his ministers whilst dinner waf? in progress. As soon as the 
wine was on the table, he rejoined the Prince and himself pro¬ 
posed the health of Hiss Majesty the King-Emperor, standing, 
a fine, dignified, courteous figure, whilst his Minister read 
the speech ju'oposing the health of the Royal visitors. In all 
this there was a dominant personal note. The Maharaja met 
and was received with every consideration and courtesy by 
tbe Pnnee and Princess of Wales on his visit to England for 
the Coronation ceremony. To the honour of entertaining 
the Heir-Apparent and his consort was added the privilege 
fo returning the kindness of valued friends, and the Maharaja 
showed his appreciation of it in every look and gesture. 

After the speeches a charmingly informal hour was spent 
in the inner courtyard of the palace, where a band of native 
musicians played in the plaintive minor key which distin- 
guishes all Indian music, and Their Royal Highnesses entered 


I into unrestrained conversation with all who are doing good 
work in Jaipur in whatsoever capacity. But the centre of 
royal interest was the Prince’s tiger, which was borne in on a 
charpoy and admired, whilst old sportsmen pointed out liow 
cleanly and well His Royal Highness’s rifle had done its work. 
Very pleasant it was, boo. to notice Her Royal Highness’s 
keen pleasure in the spoil of her royal husbaiid’s rifle. The 
Princess of Wales, whilst dignified ^d stately in repose, has 
a singularly bright and gracious air when' animated. She 
enjoyed the telling of the story of the afternoon as much if 
not more than His Royal Highness himself, and lent a ready 
ear to all who could speak with authoritj' on the merits of the- 
afternoon’s sport. It was, indeed, one of those rare hours 
when the reserve their exalted station imposes upon the 
members of the royal family was bmshed aside for the moment 
and one caught a glimpse of that simple family life which does 
so much to endear the royal house to their subjects. 

As new.s of tiger was received from two quarters, it was 
hoped that His Royal Highness might repeat his success of yes¬ 
terday. The most encouraging reports came from Sanganir, 
alwut five miles from Jaipur, where a tiger was located, and 
soon after eleven o’clock the Prince left for the rendezvous 
by Special train. But it was riot to be, for only half-an-hour 
before His Royal Highness areived the brate broke away and 
disappeared. Recognising at once that this was to be a blank 
day His Royal Highriess returned to the Residency. It was 
thought that Her Royal Highness might like to visit the ruins 
of the city of Amber, four miles from Jaipur, which was aban¬ 
doned by Jai Singh when he built the present capital of the 
State, but the Princess preferred to remain quietly at the Resi¬ 
dency, whence the Royal train left privately for Bikank at 
six o’clock. Many did, however, visit Amber, and came to 
the conclusion that whatever his merits as a builder, Jai Singh 
was a Roth to leave Amber for Jaipur. 

Only one circumstance has tended |o affect the complete 
succeas of the visit. The hist rains were extremely scanty 
and the shadow of scarcity hangs over large areas of Jaipur- 
Good winter rains would still save the situation, but if these 
fail hard times are in store for many of the peasantry. Signs 
of Icute distress are not yet apparent, and the prices of food 
grains are moderate. Should famine conditions unfortunately 
supervene, the remedy may be left with confidence to the niler 
who has bust up the people’s famine trust and who met the 
great famine of 1899 with a generosity splendid in even that 
memorable year. 

Bikanir for several weeks past has been busily preparing 
for the Prince of Wales’ visit and the arrangements are now' 
complete. The Maharaja has personally siiperintended all 
the preparations and the splendid new Lallgarh palace of red 
sandstone has been completely renovated and is now as lux¬ 
urious and beautiful a residence as can well be imagined. 
Around the palace is a large and perfectly ari’anged camp 
for the staff and the guests who are assembling to meet the 
royal party. The camp is lit by electric light. The palace 
grounds are bright with bunting and altogether the sight is 
a most picturesque and delightful one. 

The arrival to-morrow is timed for 8-30 a m. The railway 
station has been tastefully decorated and the procession along 
the route to the palace promises to be a brilliant spectacle. 
Hundreds of Rajput nobles with their gaily di-essed and bar¬ 
baric retainers have arrived from the desert and seated on camels 
will line a considerable portion of the road to-morrow morning., 
The rest of the route on which numerous triumphal arches 
have been erected will lie guarded by the Imperial Service 
Troops, the Maharaja’s irregular soldiery, and a number of men 
on camels in chain armour, the splendid Camel Corps being 
drawn up along the last quarter mile leading into the palace 










gardena. The Prince and Princess will be escorted by a troop 
of La,ncera and by a special section of the Camel Corps. The 
rehearsal this morning was a wonderful sight and reminded 
spectators in a striking manner of the scenes at the Delhi DurbM. 

To-morrow afternoon the Royal party will proceed to Qujnir, 
21 miles from the capital, where a delightful shooting camp 
has been arranged, and in the evening the Prince will enjoy 
two or three hours' duck shooting. On Saturday morning 
His Royal Highness will have a sand grouse shoot. The birds 
are reported to have made their annual appearance in huge 
numbers and a record bag may be expected. Some forty 
small tanks covering all the ground in the neighbourhood 
of Gujnir will be stopped, and thus the grouse will be driven 
to seek water on the Gujnir lake. A second morning’s sport 
will be provided on Monday morning. The old palace at 
Gujnir has been converted into a perfect shooting box and 
most of the party will proceed out in motor cars along a per¬ 
fect road which will be watered throughout its entire length. 
Their Royal Highnesses will return to Bikanir on Monday 
afternoon, and the Prince will then review the Imperial Service 
and State troops. The State banquet which will be hold that 
e vening will take place in the old city palace in the banqueting 
hall, and the departure is timed from 11 o’clock p.m. 

Judging from the completeness of the arrangements the 
Bikanir visit should prove an unqualified success. 

Indian Dady Tdegraph.—Thia ufioming the members of 
the Royal entourage went out pigsticking and had excellent 
sport, one party securing four and another six boar. Other 
members of the party visited the Maharaja’s stables and 
witnessed animal combats m an arena. They included cock- 
fighting and encounters between pairs of cheetal, black buck, 
sambhur stags, buffaloes and wild boar. The sports on the 
whole were tame, men holding the animals by ropes. The 
exhibition concluded with a display by performing birds, a 
cockatoo firing off a small cannon. Neither the Prince nor 
the Princess was present at these sports. If news of tiger 
is satisfactory. His Royal Highness will go out shooting 
this afternoon. To-night a banquet will be held at the 
palace. 

The Prince of Wales succeeded in securing his first tiger 
yesterday afternoon. The prospect of a tiger shoot was doubt¬ 
ful owing to the fear that the game had been alarmed by the 
frequent firing of salutes daring the past few days, but in the 
forenoon satisfactory news was received and the Prince drove 
out to the jungle about 12-30 accompanied by General Beatson, 
Sir Pertab Singh, and a few others. The spot where the tiger 
had been marked down was about ten miles from Jaipur, and 
after driving some distance the party proceeded on elephants 
to the machans. After a wait of about two hours the boat 
was successful, a tiger appearing in the scrub jungle about 
four hundred 3'ai'ds from where the Prince was stationed in 
his machan. It came on at a run, and when within a hundred 
and twenty yards the Prince fired, hitting it in the side. A 
second shot struck the tiger on the left shoulder, wounding 
it mortally, and the Prince fired again, hitting it in the throat 
to despatch it quickly. The animal was a fine male measuring 
8 feet 7^ inches. The Prince returned to the Residency about 
seven o’clock, highly pleased with the success of the expedition. 
At night the city was illuminated, and a banquet was held 
at the palace. The palace and other buildings were 
picked out with myriads of white lights, and on the fortress 
hillside the word “Welcome” was emblazoned in flame. 
Throughout the city also a pretty effect was obtained by num¬ 
bers of coloured lanterns hung in the trees, after the mannAr 
of Chinese and Japanese lamps, but having an octagonal shape, 
the design being peculiar to Jaipur. 


> There was a large gathering at the banquet, the guests 
being received by the Maharaja and Colonel Herbert, the 
Resident. The Priuce of Wales took in Mrs. Herbert to dinner, 
and Colonel Herbert escorted the Princess. Dinner was served 
in a noble hall, lavishly decorated, and was a very biilliant 
function. The Maharaja joined the company after dinner 
and proposed the health of the King-Emperor, which was 
loyally honoured. On behalf of the Maharaja a speech propos¬ 
ing the health of the Prince and Princess of Wales was read 
by a member of the State Council. 

The announoement of His Highness’s donation and that 
of the Maharani towards the Famine Fmid was received with 
much applause. The toast was cordially honoured. 

The points of the speech, which was well delivered, were 
marked by loud applause, the references to the Maharaja’s 
munificence and to the success of the Prince’s tiger shoot being 
especially emphasised. After the speeches Uie company ad¬ 
journed to another part of the palace, where an entertainment 
was given by native musicians, the Ihince and Princess being 
much interested in the native music and instruments. Tho 
Prince’s tiger was borne into the hall for inspection, and a 
very fine and noble beast it was. Before leavfhg the palace 
Their Royal 'Highnesses and the rest of the guests were gar¬ 
landed. 

I^reparations^ for the Royal visit to Lahore are proceeding 
apace. We understand that the Reception Committee wiU 
issue aU tickets for admission to the Shalimar Gardens in con¬ 
nection with the Royal visit bn the 29th November, on which 
occasion the gardens wiU be illuminated. It has been decided 
that, as the entertainment is given by the people of Lahore 
. to Their Royal Highnesses, the generous offer of the Hon’ble 
Nawab Fateh Ali Khan, C.LE., to defray all expenses cannot 
be accepted and that the expenses of decoration and iUumina- 
tion be defrayed by a general subscription. In the case 
of residents of Lahore tickets will be issued only to persons 
who have subscribed to the Reception Fund. The number 
of admissions is limited, and in case applications are received 
on behalf of a number of persons in excess of the limit fixed, 
it will of course be necessary to give preference to the appli¬ 
cations of those whose subscriptions are greater. Applica¬ 
tions for tickets should be addr^ed to Mr. M. L. Darling, 
Assistant Commissioner, Lahore, and should specify the number 
of persons in the party for whom tickets are required. A 
limited number of tickets wiU be issued for a stand, which 
will be erected,along the road by the Chiefe’ Camps for the 
convenience of persons who desire to see the Royal Procession 
on the 28th November. It will, it is hoped, be possible for 
the spectators to drive through the city to the Gol Bagh in 
order to see the presentation of the Municipal address there. 
There will be a stand in the Gol Bagh, to which admission will 
be by ticket. Tickets to the stand in the Chiefs’ Camp and 
the Gol Bagh vidll be issued on the same principles as apply 
to the issue of tickets for the Shalimar illuminations. At 
dusk on the Ist December there will be a firework display 
neajr the Volunteer Parade Ground by the Chauburji, and 
for this no tickets will be required. An official communique 
gives in outline the programme of the propdsed festivities, 

Pioneer. —Jaipur’s streets are thronged with people to-day, 
for, in addition to the city population, there is a host of countiy 
folk keeping holiday in honour of the Royal visit. The broad 
paved roadways are filled with an ever-moving crowd, and 
from time to time the sowars of the Sardara pass along, or the 
way is cleared for the Maharaja himself in his carriage with 
a modest escort, for His Highness is simple and unpretentious 
though his full Durbar is always a spectacle of splendour. 
The city has its loyal mottoes in abundance, from ordinary 
good wishes for the King as well as welcome to the Prince 
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and Princess of Wales to such expressions as “Accept our 
Homage,” and “Justicebe tiny guide.” There are trium¬ 
phal arches and Venetian masts with fluttering banners all 
along the route to the palace, and above all rises the Isri Lat, 
the hig h tower now encircled by triple rows of flags, each of 
which marks a storey. The great palace, which, with its 
various buildings and courtyai’ds, covers one-seventh of the 
whole space within the walls of the city, is humming with ex¬ 
citement, for preparations are being made for a banquet to 
the Royal visitors to-night, and for illuminations in their hon¬ 
our. The visitors are inspecting the long rows of stables and 
carriage houses, the elephant quarters, and even the small 
lake with its alUgators. Jaipur is now one of the show places 
of India, and there is much to see, from the old observatory 
of Jai Singh with its curious instruments to modem buildings 
such as the Albert Hall and Museum, the School of Ait, etc. 
One omi see the omming artificers at work in silver, brass, and 
enamel, or examine the finished products of their labours. 
The jewellers will tempt us with their wares and there are 
marble images, small and large, to be had by the thousand. 
The beautiful public gardens, too, with flowers and foliage, 
flourishing in this waste of sand are a welcome change from 
the busy streets, Tbe hills, which look over the city from 
three sides, have their forts, embattled walls, and palaces, 
while from some points can be seen Amber, the ancient capital 
which Jai Singh deserted in 1728 when he laid out Jaipur, the 
City of Victory, and marked the lines of its streetswith mathe¬ 
matical accuracy. In these peaceful days the need of forti¬ 
fications no longer exists, but bastion and gateway still stand, 
though wall and parapets are never manned. 

One cannot bufc be struck with the arid appearance which 
the country about this city presents. The desert creeps up 
almost to the walls, and this year the failure of the rains has 
made barren many an acre that yields grain crops for the 
people and forage for the cattle. There is sand on all sides, 
and even the trees are dust-laden. Lake and tank throughout 
the state are at a low level, and no relief can come until the 
winter showers fall. ThC' failure of these would he serious 
indeed, for already the Maharaja has had to open relief works, 
as a period of scarcity has bwn entered upon. It is sad to 
t hirty that His Highness’s subjects should be among the first 
to feel the effects of drought at this time, for it was he who 
founded the Indian People’s Famine Fund, to which he has 
given such generous donations, but one may be quite sure 
every step has been taken well in advance to meet unmediate 
distr^ and to make full provision for the future. If famine 
oomee in its severest form, there will be abundant relief at hand. 
Even the expenditure on tbe Royal visit will help the people, 
for many a poor labourer has been given wori^, and there are 
hundreds of ways in which money has been spent locally. 
Car© also has been taken that no Sardar shall impoverish him¬ 
self by bringing a large retinue here. 

) The Prince and Princess are very comfortably boused m 
the Residency, their Suite and Staff being in camp close at 
hand. The Residency is a very handsome bufiding with a 
well-kept garden, which even the drought has failed to affect. 
The Deoli Raiment, under Major Waller and Captain Tris¬ 
tram, furnish the cavalry escort and also the guayd for the 
Residency, white the Durbar troops and police are on duty 
in and about the grounds. The Deoli Regimental pipew 
played some airs after dinner last night, the music being much 

appreciated. ., , 

T/w Times of India —In connection with the visit here 
(Quetta) of Ibeir Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
ISy^ales it ia expected that the ChiefSj^ headjoaen and notablea 
of all Baluchistan will subsoribe towards the permanent memoriM 
in commemoration of the visit. The form of the memorial will 


be decided when the aggregate amotmt contributed is ascer¬ 
tained. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales perfonned the 
very pleasant task of presenting Mr. Dassabhoy Dadabhoy, 
station master at Grant Road, with a pair of gold linirp enclosed 
in a beautiful case and bearing the Royal crest in appreciation 
of the excellent arrangements made by him in connection 
with the departure of the Royal party from the Grant Road 
station. Mr. Dassabhoy was presented to His Royal TTiglitiftap 
by Sir Walter Lawrence. 

Ml*. Dassabhoy joined the railway service in 1864 when a 
lad only thirteen years of ago. He joined as a signaller, then 
served in the office of the late Mr. J, R. Duxbury, and was four 
years later promoted to be a telegraph master. He was then 
transferred to the traffic department, and ultimately he was 
appointed station master at Grant Road, During the riots 
he saved the Hves of many passengers, who had come to Bombay 
unawares, by sheltering them. The moat important service 
Mr. Dassabhoy rendered as a station master was about thirty 
years ago, when he was in charge of the railway station at 
Gholwad. Cholera of the moat virulent type broke out there, 
and within the first twenty hours of its appearance it accounted 
for nearly five hundred people. In about a week’s time the 
epidemic wiped out almost me whole population of the place, 
numbering over two thousand. Numbers of bodies were 
hurried in the sands at the beach, about two feet deep, by 
Mr. Dassabhoy, who was assisted by the late Mr. Wharton j 
the then Permanent Way Inspector. 

26th Novembbk 1906. 

OivU and Military Gozcfte.-~The Native Chiefe have begun 
, to arrive in Lahore for the occasion of the Royal visit. The 
Rajas of Chumbn, Lambagraon, Mundi and Mater Kotla with 
their staffs have already come. The Rajas of Nabha and Jind 
were expected on Friday. 

DaUy Ghr(mide.-~'£he journey from Jaipur to Bikanir was 
another short stage, bat was entirely unique, lying as it did 
through the very depths of the far-famed desert of Rajputana. 
The approach to Bikanir consists of hundreds of ihiles of 
burning, arid sand, extending like an illimitable ocean to the 
horizon, while the fiery sun of the sub-tropics gives even in 
winter a hint of the intoterable heat of midsummer. 

In this desert no animal or plant life can exist ; agriculture 
is impossible except in irrigated tracts, and the scanty popula¬ 
tion maintain themselves with difficulty by means of their 
flocks and herds, which feed on the bushes and scanty herbage 
of an occasional oasis. The rest is sand and mirage. 

The stmup of the desert was indelibly impressed even on 
the Maharaja’s reception of the Prince at the station this morn¬ 
ing. One of the dominant features of the State is that camels 
are everywhere used instead of horses, owing to their capacity 
for going so long without watery and Bikanir has become fam¬ 
ous for its Camel Corps, which the Maharaja led in person 
to China in 1901, and which has since done good work in the 
very similar deserts of Somaliland. This Camel Corps was 
assembled at the station, and escoited the carriage of the Prince 
and the Maharaja to the palace, while the feudatories of the 
state mounted npon camels followed behind with their retainere. 
The route was lined with mounted camehnen in the chain 
mail of two centuries ago, forming a picturesque army. 
The procession indeed was extraordinarily picturesque, the 
silent camelry in their scarlet and white, and the Lancers in 
silver blue and brown, moving through the ranks of mail-clad 
camelmen, whUe the olive green unfforms of the city guard 
stood out prominently against the baekgroimd of low red houses. • 
In the distance tbe tawny sheen of the iliimitabte desert melted 
\ into a far-off mirage, and made a perfect desert scene, Th©' 

















Prince is staying at the boatitifui Lallgarh. palaoct which was . 
designed by Sir Swinton Jacob, and overlooks the sandy 
waves of the desert, which lap right up to its walls. 

The visit here is a holiday, and is to be wholly given up to 
shooting. The famous Gujnir tank, twenty miles away, has 
bepn specially retierved for the occasion, and 16,000 imperial 
grouse have been marked down for the gun. The Prince, 
witli a select party of guns, shoots until Monday. The Prince 
shot extremely well at Jaipur, killing his tiger with a precision 
that the oldest shikari might envy. It was the shot of his 
life. 

The Maharaja of Bikanir is the finest shot in Bajputana, 
and is also a splendid specimen of the modem educated Rajput, 
representing a totally Afferent school from the orthodox ruler 
of Jaipur and the conservative ruler of Udaipur. His ancestors 
took the side of the British in the Pindari war, the two Sikh 
wars, and the Mutiny; and he himself has already followed 
in their footsteps by leading his Camel Corps to China. He 
is a young man, twenty-five years of age, of extremely hand¬ 
some presence. Like the Maharaja of Jaipur, he visited London 
for the King’s Coronation, and so has met the Prince and 
Princess before. His pMace is furnished with every modem 
convenience, including etectric lights, motor-cars, and a motor- 
boat; and the journey to the Gujnir tank will be performed 
in motor-cars. 

Tbe route of the Royal train from Jaipur to Bikanir 
iay across the fringe of the Western Desert and over groat 
stretches of undulating sand, sparsely broken by patches of scanty 
scrub. Here at Bikanir we are in the heart of the desert, in 
a city in a sea of sand, which breaks against the dull red 
Iiattlement walls. Many of the preparations made fittingly to 
receive Their Royal Highnesses were stamped with the impress 
of the desert and with those distinctive characteristics which 
a half nomadic life leaves on peoples all the world over. 

The Royal route lay from the station past the walls of 
the town under the shadow of the old palace and out into the 
open, where .stands the Maharaja’s new and princely abode 
on land literally filched from the desert. The view about 
a mile from the station afforded the most perfect spectacle 
of a desert city the heart of man could desire. Here were 
the dull red battlomented walls, the fretted windows, and grace¬ 
ful chatres of the old palace and the temples and houses of 
the town stretching away till lost in the khaki waste beyond. 
Opposite a scanty series of low sun-baked walls, ending ab¬ 
ruptly in the desert, which roiled away into the most complete 
mirage conceivable. If anyone conjure up the picture his 
memory retains of Damascus or any of the ancient cities of 
Asia Minor, he will possess an accurate idea of the picture 
Bikanir presented this morning. And the impression of an 
oasis in a desert was still further heightened by the entire 
absence of the expectant animated crowd. The roadside con¬ 
tained none but the retainers marshalled to honour the Heir- 
Apparent and his Consort, 

The Guard of Honour of the Imperial Service Troops was 
composed of as fine a body of men as we have seen in these 
travels—a lean, hard-bitten body, most of them wnarmg the 
emblems of good service in Somaliland and China. Fault¬ 
lessly equipped in scarlet and white and orange as became 
the troops of an aide-de-camp to the Brine©, they were a credit 
to the state. Outside was drawn up the Bikanir Game! Corps, 
splendid men on splendid animals, who did good soldiering 
with the Somaliland Field Force. And from this point it was 
the Camel—that emblem of desert life—which dominated the 
scene. 

First however came the State Lancers in their restful uni¬ 
forms of silver, blue, and claret. Then a wild array of the 
camelraen of the principal Sardars, mounted on scraggy beasts 


, and clothed in flowing garments of sage green and yellow, 
carrying long and curiously wrought jexails; they looked more 
like the fierce Arabs who tormented the French in Algeria 
than any race commonly associated with India. Camels chaw¬ 
ing luggage vittiB rattled past on tlie way to the station and 
camels bore immobile warriors clothed in chain mail from 
head to foot. W© returned to traditional India for a moment 
ivith a group of giant elephants, painted in royal fashion, 
and to the India that is so fast slippiag away in the s|>ectable 
of an enormous double-decked vehicle like a decayed omnibus 
to which two fine elephants were harnessed tonga fashion. 
And then we merged into what we are in danger of regarding 
as the commonplace with a mile or so of the green-robed swords¬ 
men who constitute the city guard. The artist who designed 
the state liveries of Bikanir is a genius in his way, l^at 
could be more grateful to an eye tired by illimitable stretches 
of red stone and tawny sand than these lines of live green foot¬ 
men t 

Down this road between the ranks of green-ooated swords¬ 
men came a solitary oamelman. Then the quaintest eight 
imaginable—a company of the Camel Corps, a bobbing 
array of scarlet and white sowars advancing in absolute silence. 
When they passed this noiselessness gave way to a faint swish¬ 
ing as the padded feet met the du.st, bat the impression created 
by this large disciplined body, mounted on huge well-fed beasts, 
passing mutely, can scarcely be described. Next tlie Royal 
carriage with the Prince in naval uniform, the soldierly young 
Maharaja in the uniform of his Camel Corps, and Sir Walter 
liawrencc; the second Royal carriage with Her Royal Highness 
the Princess, more bobbing camels, smart lancers, and di© 
whole motley array. Their Royal Highnesses drove straight 
to the Maharaja’s new home, the stately and beantiful Lall- 
garh palace on the outskirts of Bikanir. The Maharaja is for¬ 
tunate in this that when he decided to build himself a new home 
he secured the co-operation of Sir Swinton Jacob as architect 
The palace is the most perfect modern building in the Hindu 
style in India—an entirely graceful pile of fretted red sand¬ 
stone, nobly proportioned and harmonising entirely with its 
environment. Their Royal Highnesses have not been more 
splendidly housed since they landed at Bombaj'-. 

Their Royal Highnesses’ visit to Bikanir must be regardeid 
mainly in the light of a little relaxation after the long round 
of ceremonies so carefully and exactly observed. There are 
no long state functions. The Nured Pursi was performed 
soon after the arrival, and tlien His Higlmess called upon the 
Prince at the Lallgarh palace, where the visit was returned. 
The Prince was now free to pursue the main object of his visit, 
a few days’ shooting. Everyone knows that His Royal High¬ 
ness is one of the finest email game shots in England, and men 
of no mean experience of shikar were filled with admiration 
at the way in which he used his gun in Uie bit of duck shooting 
provided at Jaipur. Not everyone knows however that he 
is a real whole-hearted enthusiast in the pursuit of game. 
Those who know how His Royal Highness goes shooting, as 
the phrase is, say with all respect that he is like a schoolboy 
going for a holiday, so ardent is he and fresh emd keen. Cer, 
tainly everything pointed to his having the shoot of his life 
here. 

In the neighbourhood of Bikanir is the best stand for grouse 
shooting in India, perhaps in the world. The species chiefly 
visiting those parte is the imperial grouse, about thirteen inehea 
in length, seventeen to eighteen ounces in weight, and amaz¬ 
ingly strong and rapid on tbe wing. The great place for the 
birds is the Gujnir tank, about twenty miles from the city, 
where the most elaliorate arrangements have been made to 
give His Royal Highness the best of sport. The character of 
the shooting hero can best be indicated by what happened 
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!a9t November. On the Gujnir tenk and the adjoining sheets 
of water eleven guns accounted for 2,841 head of game, in 
two daTyrs, Sir Phillip Grey Egerton, well known as a fine 
shot at Hurlingham, secured 307 birds to his own gun, in a single 
day. As there are reputed to bo fifteen thousand birds on 
the lake and aU the smaller tanks in the vicinity have been 
stopped, so that the birds will be driven to drink at Gujnir, 
the prospects of the shoot are sufficiently indicated. 

The imperial sand grouse invariably proceeds to the nearest 
water pool between a quarter to eight and eleven A.M,, in order 
to quench his thii-st, so that all the big shooting to-morrow 
win be done between those hours. As for the manner of the 
shooting, one of those who participated in last year’s battue 
wrote:—“Shortly after sunrise and about half-past seven 
o’clock the first grouse made their appearance. Now and 
then they arrived in couples, now in packs of ten to fifteen. 
Sometimes they appeared to be whirling over the water in 
thousands. Between eight and nine o’clock the fusillade 
was extraordinary as pack after pack came flighting in, only 
to be fired upon and to disappear in another direction for 
their morning drink.’’ The shooting will be from butte care¬ 
fully screened *by boughs. If anytlfing were wanted to com¬ 
plete this picture of a most promising shoot it would be that 
on the fringe of the water stands the Gujnir palace, a charming 
shootiug box, in a delightful old-world garden. Thither went 
Their Royal Highnesses, who will be accommodated in the 
palace, by motor-car this afternoon, €md also the staff, for whom 
a camp has been pitched in the garden. It was hoped that 
the Prince might get a few duck in the afternoon, but we have 
no news. 

Fidd, The Country GenUeman’s Newspaper .—Among 
the mingled impressions which the Prince of Wales will 
bring back with him from India wiU, we may reasonably 
anticipate, be a vivid sense of the attractions of Indian sport. 
Iwike his illustrions father, he is a keen sportsman, and he can 
not fail to appreciate very heartily the opportunities which 
are to be afforded him of big game shooting under the most 
favourable auspices. Pigsticking will probably be denied 
bim, as it was to the King during his famous trip. But if 
His Royal Highness misses this exhilarating experience, he 
will yet be provided with sport infinitely more exciting than 
is to be met with in English coverts or in Scotch deer forests. 
Indeed, we learn from a clear and vivid Reuter’s Special Service 
telegram in Thursday’s papers that he shot his first tiger on 
Wednesday near Jaipur—a fine specimen (9ft.) bowled over on 
the gallop thmugh the jangle. 

Following in his father’s footeteps, he vill, in the Terai, 
that wonderful district of jungle which stretches away from 
the plains of northern India to the borders of Nepaul, have 
an opportunity of indulging in big game shooting on the grandest 
scale. We hear of battues in this country, but the most 
ambitious achievements on an English estate are mere child’s 
play compared with the gargantuan carnival of sport which 
in India is provided for the visitor of distinction. When His 
Majesty was on his visit to the Terai a leading member of his 
staff was curious enough to have a camp state taken. It 
worked out somewhat in this way: Camp followers, 4,000 ; 
camels, 600; elephants, 103. The equine clement was a detail, 
for in the Terai, where grass, or what in that region passes 
for it, grows sometimes to the height of 20ft., the horse is of 
little use. The elephant is the animal which does duty there. 
Perched in a howdah high above the ground, the sportsmen 
are in the best position to spot the tiger in the undergrowth, 
and to put a bullet into him when he makes his dash for free¬ 
dom, or, what often happens, his deadly rush on tee naixoi^g 
line of beaters encircling him. This form of tiger hmting, 
though safe as compared with the pursuit of the beast on foot, . 


is not entirely devoid of danger, A wounded animal, 
maddened by pain, will sometimes make a phenomenal leap on 
to tee head of the elephant, and cause tee animal to stampede, 
with disastrous resffits to tee occupants of the howdah. 
The Prince will, no doubt, be safeguarded fi’om untoward 
incidents of this kind as far as it is possible to take precautions. 
Yet necessarily he will be in tee thick of tee fray, for his com¬ 
panions on tee expedition, European and native, will deem 
themselves humiliated if he returns without a good bag. 
His Majesty the King was not particularly fortunate during 
tee earlier part of his excursion in the Terai country; but a 
record of six tigers, two killed with single shots on one eventful 
day, showed that tee reputation of the district for game was 
not belied, bomething of the phenomenal success achieved 
on that occasion was no doubt due to tee elaborate anticipatory 
measures taken by tee Nepaulese Prince, who, dajra befote 
tee battue, had had fires kindled in narrowing circles until 
the animals were driven into a comparatively small tract of 
jungle, which was reserved for the hunt. Nevertheless, tee 
feat was a remarkable one, and it has, as it deserves, a 
conspicuous place in tee annals of Royal sport. 

Allied with tiger shooting in the Terai is an exciting form 
of wild elephant hunting. An animal, by preference a bull, 
is turned up in the jungle and pursued relentlessly. He is 
game at the outset, and gives his antagonists some unpleasant 
quarter-hours when he turns and lumbers aftejp them at a 
pace which it would not be deemed possible by tee in¬ 
experienced sportsman for tee great brute to maintain. But 
tee exertion eventually tells on him, and, completely tired out, 
he ultimately surrenders with a bad grace. Great ropes are 
whipped round his hind legs by skilled huntsmen, and he is 
a prisoner, marked out, after a system of taming and training, 
for work in the service of man. The King during his trip 
had a splendid run after a bull elephant, which waa eventually 
captured in this fashion, and he took away with him as a trophy 
one of the brute’s tusks, which was sawn off very soon after 
the t^g-up process. His Majesty, in his eagerness on this 
occasion, stood in some peril. A second elephant broke through 
the jungle near where he was posted, and was making straight 
for him, when it waa dropped by two fortunate shots from 
members of his party. 

Legitimate spot of the character of teat we have sketched 
will be very far from exhausting the IVinoe’s sporting 
programme. In India, and especially at the native courts, 
pastimes which have long since been obsolete in England 
flourish, together with many forms of amusement which have 
never had a footing here. Hawking, for example, is most assi¬ 
duously pursued by some of the native princes, and the cockpit, 
or tee Eastern equivalent of it, is also a great'institution where 
the British prejudices against cruelty to animals do not carry 
weight. One peculiarly Indian sport, much in favour 
with the Mahratta Princes, is deer hunting, in which 
cheetas or leopards play the part of hunter. In early 
morning the sportsmen rendezvous at some likely spot near 
tee town, and the cheeta, which is brought in a bullock cart in 
the charge of a keeper, is taken out under the guidance of 
the chief shikari, or professional hunter, to a point from 
which a herd of deer have been sighted. The animal, seeing 
the quarry, is eager for the fray. With a deft turn of the hand 
the keeper slips tee muzzle and the cheeta is off. With cat¬ 
like action it works its way sinuously through tee grass until 
it gets within a few yards of tee unsuspecting deer. Then, with 
a bound, it springs upon one of tee herd, usually marking down 
some lordly buck which is keeping guard on the outskii te of 
the feeding ^ound. The stricken animal rears and dashes 
about for a minute, and then sinks down in its death agony. At 
this point the members of the bunting party rush up, the 
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Iceeper seizes the cheeta, re-mazzles it* and the cowp-de-grdce 
is Jven to the deer if life is not already extinct. Then a move 
is made to another centre, and the process is repeated. It is 
a most exciting form of sport when the conations are good ; 
but it sometimes happens that the cheeta is lazy and will 
not see the prey. Then the business is a little tame, and tbpse 
who have not had prior experience of the hunt are apt to vote 
the cheeta a fraud as a hunter. The native chiefs of the 
old school have a great penchant for contests between beasts 
which in this country would be voted cruel. Elephants, rhinoceri 
and bulls are aU made to provide sport at times. At Baroda, 
which the King visited, but which is left out of the intinerary 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales for well-known reasons, there 
is a vast arena, in which on great State occasions the populace 
is favoured with a spectacle in which fights between the animals 
we have named play a conspicuous part- It is a somewhat 
brutal display, which jars on the sensitive nerves of the English¬ 
man who has been bred up to the belief that deliberate cruelty 
and true sport axe incompatible terms. Indians, however, are 
not fastidious in these matters, and one of the strange paradoxes 
which the life of the country presents is the existence of the 
most hideous cruelty to animals side by aide with a system of 
religion which regards the destruction of animal life of whatever 
kind as an unpardonable sin. ,, .. 

Ifnquestionably the influence of British customs and habits of 
thought is changing the attitude of nati ves towards "sport, as it is 
altering their life in other respects. Princes educated under the 
new system in training colleges are insensibly brought to view 
sport through the spectacles of the governing race, and, as far as 
they con, they fashion their i^fcimes on approved W^tem lines. 
Polo, as played in India, will present much the same kind of 
attraction as in England. Horse racing supplies a bond between 
the East and the West more intimate than any other that exists. 
A race meeting at one of the Presidency towns or at a leading 
up-country station brings together in friendly rivalry and cl^e 
companionship leading representatives of both races. The native 
masses as dearly love the spectacle and, moralists will be sorry 
to learn, bet as keenly on the results as the inhabitants of london 
or the great English towns. During his sojourn in Calcutta the 
Prince of Wales will have an opportunity of seeing an Indian 
race meeting at its best. The picturesqueness of the spectacle 
will appeal to him, for the crowd he will see on the Maidan 
will be a vastly different one to the somberly clad, if animated, 
gathering which assembles on Epsom Downs on Derby Day, or 
•even the gay throng which affects Ascot on Cup Day. But what 
will probably impress His Royal Highness still more "will be the 
value of sport as a factor in promoting good relations between the 
two races. In the common love of the chase and of the horse 
Briton and Indian find congenial neutral ground. There racial 
prejudices are simk and real friendships made, and there the 
two races recognise the good qualities which eaqh possesses. The 
•community of interests and tastes created does much to smooth 
the rough places of Indian life. We ate not sure, indeed, that 
sport is not the most powerful agency that we ha.V6 working 
for us in India. Most certainly not the least beneficent results 
which win flow from the Prince of Wales’s tour will be those 
associated with his sporting expeditions, in which he will be 
brought into intimate and unrestrained contact with-the manliest 
of the sons of India. 

Indian Daily News .—The Prince and Princess of Wales 
arrived at Bikanir at 8-30 this morning (24th November) and 
had a brilliant and most cordial reception. After the ceremonies 
at the station they drove by an interesting route lined by the 
Camel Corps and other State troops and retainers to the new 
Lallgarh palace. After an exchange of visits between the 
Maharaja and • the Prince this morning, the Royal party will 
proceed by motor to the shoptixig camp at Gujnir, twenty 


miles from Bikanir, -where they remain until the last day 
of the visit. Here arrangements have been made for an : 
imperial sand grouse shoot. ^ 

The startling contrasts encountered during the last few 
days of the Royal tour have been symptomatic of the greater 
and more dramatic contrasts of scenes and races yet to come. 
From the old-world city of Udaipur and its natural charms 
to a city like Jaipur, whose thoroughfares are laid out on the 
American plan, was a transition from the East to the West, 
tempered by the.'feudal panoply and orthodox Hindu obser¬ 
vances which surroimd state ceremonial. If Udaipur and 
Jaipur are distinct in their architecture, they are alike in being 
ruled by Chiefs who cherish ancient goo^ In Jaipur, the 
preservation of the feudal, the barbaric and the picturesqae 
in State ceremonies in a greater degree than elsewhere in Raj- 
putana compensates for the note of modernity in its broad 
streets and for the birthday cake decoration of its pink build¬ 
ings. Dwelling in the midst of a city planned on lines adopted 
in the most .advanced of Western covmtries, the Maharaja 
of Jaipur—-a rigidly orthodox Hindu, who carried sacred Ganges 
water, with him when he voyaged to England to attend the 
King’s Coronation—surrounds himself with , all the pomp and 
splendour of a. Hindu Saladin. The medimval spirit is mam- 
tainod in all the circumstance of his court, from the state and 
lurid colour of the Durbar and his hunting men in sage-hued 
green, to the munificence which bestows bounteous charity 
in honour of the Royal visit in the shape of donations of four 
Iftkbfl of rupees towards the Indian Famine Fund. What 
could have more completely revealed the world of another 
age to the present than the appearance at the banquet in the 
palace of the trophy of the Royal guest’s prewesa as a hunter, 
the royal tiger slain by the Prince of Wales, the first that 
had failen to his gun in India, which was borne into the hall 
for all to see. 

From the Aladdin realms of Udaipur’s lakeland palaces and 
the barbaric splendour of Jaipur’s Vedic scenes, we have now 
been whirled to a city in the desert. It is one of the most 
dramatic of India’s contrasts that Bikanir, a city built on 
sand and surrounded by sand spreading away like a vast seja, 
seems as far removed from ancient ways as the poles asunder. 
Tl-ie Chief of a State in the desert, the Maharaja of Bikanir, 
is no typical desert chieftain, as such may be conceived. 
It was a thoroughly Europeanised and soldierly Chief that 
greeted Their Royal Highnesses on their arrival at his capital 
this morning. Tall, good-looking, and, unlike his brother Chiefs 
of Jaipur and Udaipur, speaking perfect Engliah, he presented 
a striking figure in the uniform of his own Camel Corps, 
which he accompanied to China and which also did valuable 
service in Somaliland. The scene at the station was another 
of the brilliant pictures which have succeeded each other so 
rapidly since Their Royal Highnesses landed in India. A 
guard of honour was furnished by a himdred rank and file 
of the Camel Corps, attended by the State band. In review 
order of white tunic and breeches, with saffron and red turban 
and cummerbund and black riding boots, the detachment 
made a very imposing appearance. Nine State Sardars, with 
their attendants, were present in their brightest raiment, and 
the decorative scheme was completed by a number of boys 
in saffron and scarlet robes placed upon the roof of the stations 
buildings. They were the pupils of the Durbar High School 
in new uniforms of the State colours and they carried vivid 
little flags. They gave an effective background of blazing 
colour to the whole picture, The presentations to Their Royal 
Highnesses were conducted imder a silver pillared’ canopy, 
and after the Prince had inspected the ^ard of honour, the 
procession to the new Lallbagh palace began. The route 
lay for over two miles along a broad road lined by companies 






of the Mounted Camel Corps, State returners on camels. State 
troops and men in armour, camel carriages, and carriages 
drawn by elephanie through gardens past the old palace, now 
called the fort, throngh the Curzon Gardens to the new palace, 
a handsome pile of buildings in red sandstone in the Saracenic 
style of architecture, The low square buildings in rod sand¬ 
stone typical of Bikanir which were paesed on the way were 
^atly in ccmtrast with the style of buildings seen in other 
cities visited. Large numbres of people were gathered along 
the route and cheered loudly as the Royal procession passed. 

As already tele^phed, the Prince shortly after arriving 
at the palace received a visit from the Maharaja, returning 
it about an hour later. The Prince and Princess, accompanied 
by th3 Maharaja and members of the Royal Suite, in the after¬ 
noon drove by motor to the shooting camp at Gujnir, where 
arrangements had been made for their stay until Monday. 
The I^rinee was driven by Mr. Drummond in the Maharaja’s 
04-h.p. Brazier car. The whole party requiring a number 
of cars, the Maharaja’s own cars had been reinforced by three 
large cars sent by tlie Maharaja of Gwalior. 

Indian Daily Telegraph .—The programme for the thiixi 
day of Their !^ya] Highnesses's Stay at Jaipur has been again 
one of recreation and sport. Early this morning the members of 
the entourage made an excursion to Amber, the ancient capital 
of the State, six miles from Jaipur. When Jaipur was founded 
in the eighteenth <»ntuiy. Amber was deserted en masse, but the 
nuns are full of interest, and the old palace where the visitors 
had breakfast well repays a visit. 

Another party went out pigsticking, and secured four boar 
and a hyena. An incident of the sport was an exceptional 
feat performed by Sir Pertab Singh. Charged by a boar, Sir 
Pertab jumped his horse over the pig, spearing him as he passed. 

Mter breakfast the Prince went out after tiger again, another 
having been marked down. 

Visits to the Maharaja’s library, the observatory and other 
places of interest fihed up the day for the Princess and other 
members of the party until preparations had to bo made for 
departure. 

Their Royal Highnesses are timed to leave Jaipur at 6-30 
this evening, reaching Bikanir to-morrow morning. The arrange¬ 
ments for the visit to Bikanir are almost exclusively concerned 
with shooting. 

Tlie Prince was to-day disappointed in his hopes of shooting 
another tiger. Accompanied by a small party he went out 
at twelve o’clock by special train to Sanganoer, about six 
miles away, where a tiger had been marked down in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the station. On reaching Sanganeer the shikaris 
gave the information that the tiger h^ disappeared. He had 
visited the kill early in the morning, but had left his lair about 
11-30, going off among the hills. The tiger’s lair was in a cavern 
in the hillside, and a machan had been erected upon the side 
of a neighbouring hill in front of which the tiger had to pass 
to reach the hill. News of the shoot had caused large numbers ' 
of people to collect in the neighbourhood, doubtless with the 
result of frightening the animal away. On receiving information 
of the tiger’s disappearance the Prince, who did not alight 
from the train, returned to the Residency, a special train going 
back immediately. Some members of the staff, however, 
went out and viewed the kffi, inspecting the traces of the tiger’s 
visit. 

The departure of Their Royal Highnesses from Jaipur this 
evening was private. 

OuSooh^The Royal torn.* in India has passed through 
a week of brilliant episodes. At Udaipur, with its vision of 
lake and marble, and at Jaipur, with its pink streets, the Prince 
of Vi ales has visited the most beautiful and the most bizarre 
of all the cities of liidja. 


Penny lUusirated Paper .—^^The Prince of Wales held a Durbar 
at Indore, at which the Central India Chiefs were presented 
to him. 

Quern, The l^ady'a Newspaper ,—Early in this Royal 
progress through the Indian Empire the Prince of Wales cannot 
help being struck with the extraordinary variety of the scenery 
and the magnificence Of the great cities. After Bombay,^ 
the Liverpool and Manchester of India, there is the railway 
journey through the Ghate-t-one of the most sensational engineer¬ 
ing enterprises in India, diming which half a dozen climatic 
zones are traversed. 

^en Udaipur, often termed the most beautiful city in 
India, where the scenery is a blend of Kashmir and the En gliah 
Lakes. 

Next Jaipur (which I have attempted to describe in an 
earlier series of Indian articles in the Queen), that unique 
‘ ‘ rose-red city ’ ’ which would have seemed to have suggested 
the street plans of American cities, and is one of the most 
progiessive of Indian cities. 

A very striking contrast is afforded by the fortress cities of 
Ajmei and Jodhpmr, two Oriental Gibraltars, and Bikanir, 
the desert city. 

Leaving the highly cultivated Rajput State of Mewar, he 
plunges into the great desert of India, which might be compared 
to the Kalahari desert of South Africa. Here the Prince breaks 
new ground, and reaches a comparatively unknown India. 
In fact, it is only within the last year or so that the locomotive 
has penetrated through the heart of this vast desert, and now 
a railway some ^30 miles long links up Central India with the 
Punjab. Many Royal tourists have preceded His Royal High¬ 
ness in India in the last quarter of a century or so, from His 
Majesty King Edward VII (when Prince of Wales), the late 
Duke of Clarence, the Czar, down to the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught in 1903. But the Prince and Princess of Wales are 
the first to penetrate this Indian Sahara. 

It may be asked why a little-known pi^toral principality like 
Bikanir should be selected for the high honour of a visit from 
the Heir to the Empire. Obviously only a few of the twenty 
principal States out of the 600 odd separate Native States in 
India can be included in the Royal mtinerary. 

In short', it might not be altogether inaccurate to say that the 
reasons for the particular States selected are not only political 
but in some measure topographical, or even recreative. The 
young Maharaja of Bikanir—he is only 26 yeara of age—is not 
only the ruler of one of the chief Rajput States, but is one of 
the most modem type of native rulem—enlightened, humane, 
enterprising, and loyal. During the terrible famine of 1899-1900 
he acted with zeal and conspicuous humanity and generosity. 
Ihen his loyalty to the British Raj was strikingly manifested by 
the large contingent from his Imperial Service Corps which he 
sent for the Chinese punitive expedition. 

As to the topographical reasons, in this extensive tour 
throughout ail India it is, of course, important to economise 
time and space as far as possible. Since the new railway was 
completed last year from Jaipur to Bikanir and Bhatinda, 
where it joins the main line from Calcutta to Allahabad, Delhi, 
and Peshawar, much time is saved by taking this route instead 
of the ordinary tourist route md Delhi. 

The fact that the Royal party are much pressed for time was 
rather amusingly illustrated at Indore the other day, when some ‘ 
of the ceremonial splendours at the Durbar of the Central Indian 
Chiefs had to be curtailed, an omission which was gracefully and 
tactfully accounted for in His Royal Highness’s speech. 

Then, few will grudge the Prince a little recreation after all his 
hard work, and Bikanir is one Of the best sporting centres in 
India. Indeed it is one of the few districts whore it is possible 
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to add lions to one’s “bag.” Then, hyenas and a kind of deer 
oalled nilgae are plentiful 

Bikanir has nothing to attract the tourist—no sights, no 
ancient monuments, and no “ scenery ” in the conventional 
interpretation of the word. The greater part of the 22,000 square 
miles of which the State consists is waterless desert. Indeed, 
it is difficult to understand how the country can support a 
population equal to that of Glasgow; but, though apparently 
bleak and arid, yet camel-breeding is oonducted on a very 
large scale, and camels are the chief source of wealth. A con¬ 
siderable trade is also done in woollen fabrics. Water is 
obtained with difficulty, wells having usually to be dug some 
200 feet deep. It is rash to hazzard a suggestion for a trade 
opening, but it would seem that dealers in artesian well equip¬ 
ment might find a market in Bikanir, It is only within the last 
few years that artesian wells have been systematically used 
in the deserts of West Australia, smd the results have been, I 
believe, most encouraging. 

The origin of the name is ourioua. When Bika, one of the 
Rajput Princes of Marwar, set out to foimd a kingdom in the 
desert, the site of the capital was given up by its owner on con¬ 
dition that his name Nira should form part of the new city; 
hence Bikanir. 

As Bikanir is quite , out of the tomist track, and, indeed, is 
known to hardly any English people beyond the officials of the 
Bajputana Agency at Ajmer, introductions to the Political Agent 
;are almost essential But, as I have mentioned above, there is 
practically nothing to attract tourists, but a visit to some of the 
wells is interesting. They are not lined with stone or brick, but 
with a curious kind of basket-work made with* twigs. 

Then, the bid palace can be visited. Though imposing looking 
at a distance, it is little more than a .stragglffig group of 
bungalow-like buildings, containing an enormous number of 
rooms. This is due to the Rajput otistom which makes it 
undignified for a ruling chief to live in his predecessor’s apart¬ 
ments. 

Saturday Remew.—hio more brilliant and picturesque 
welcome awaits the Prince and Princess of Wales during their 
Indian tour than they have received in Udaipur and Jaipur. 
At a time when London was black with fog the Royal visitors 
were participating in gorgeous simlit ceremonies to Ihe descrip¬ 
tion of which even the special correspondent admits he is unequal. 
The Rajputs are as famous for their hospitality as for their 
prowess. In the Maharaja of Jaipur the Prince was greeted by an 
old friend, and the Durbar arranged in his honour is said to have 
been the most brilliant ever held in Jaipur—a record which 
only those who know what Jaipur can do in the way of 
public ceremonies can properly appreciate. Remarkable as it 
was, it would possibly have been more spkmdid still but for the 
fact that the state is threatened by scarcity. The Maharaja’s 
intention to commemorate the Royal visit by a special 
donation to the Famine Fund of four lakha of rupees is 
certain to leave a strong impresses the native mind. 

Spectator ,—It is most natural that the Prince of Wales 
should be taken first to see the Proteeted States of India, where 
semi-Royal ^urts still exist, and splendid palaces, and separate, 
if smaU, armies, and where the cities when m fUe, especially those 
of Rajpntana, seem to blaze with colour and kghb and move¬ 
ment like BO many scenes in a great opera. The Royal visitors 
cannot but be delighted with such scenes; and their welcome, 
too, is genuinely cordial, for the Princes are well aware that, if 
they are overshadowed by the British Throne, they are protected 
by it against insurrection, and the wefi-remembered and oppres¬ 
sive ascendency of Delhi. Caro, however, should be taken to let 
the Prince of Wales see the much more important though duller 
masses under our own dominion, who supply all our revenue, 
and nearly all our native soldiers, and whose industry main¬ 


tains the marvellous agriculture, and the ever-moving 
internal commerce, which enable more than two honderd 
millions of people to live in a comfort and security which, 
though broken by the Asiatic liability to drought, and conse¬ 
quent famine, is as great as that of any thickly packed 
population in the world. This caution is the more necessary 
because it is certain that our rule in Indio, though it has 
brought seouriiy and peace, has matfe the external life of 
the people much more dull colourless, and uninteresting. 
“It is a grand sceptre, yours,” say reflecting natives, “but 
it is a leaden one.” The more we can break the monotony 
of life, especially in Eastern Bengal which has not seen a 
pageant for a century, the better; and the visit of the Prince 
and Princess is a great opportunity. 

Times .—Straight out of the yellow desert flooded with tho 
morning sunshine the Royal train rolls into Bikanir station, 
gay with orange and red, the colours of the State. The Bikanir 
Camel Corps, which did such admirable service in Somaliland, 
oooupies the place of honour, drawn up in a semi-circle outside 
the station and posted along the two miles of route to the 
new palace, where the Prince and Princess of Wales are enter¬ 
tained. Riding camels, transport camels and even camels 
harnessed to carriages are everywhere a conspicuous feature 
in tho picturesque display, while the smart regiment of the 
State Lancers and the State Infantry in their orange and red 
uniforms are not unworthy of the high reputation which the 
Bikanir Camel Corps has achieved among the Imperial Service 
Troops. 

Though in many of the outward circumstanoes of the Royal 
visit the reception of the Prince and Princess of Wales at Bikanir 
was bound to resemble the receptions at Udaipur and Jaipur, 
there are, nevertheless, some features of peouliar interest in 
this little Rajput State which differentiate it from all others. 
With the exception of Jaisulmir it is the furthest outpost tlirown 
out across the Thar or Indian desert towards the Indus by 
the Rajput power in the hey-day of tlieir ascendency. Cot 
off from the rest by almost trackless spaces of desert sand, 
the great-walled city with its stately mansions and temples and 
the imposing old palace in which a junior branch of the Royal 
house of Jodhpur has reigned for centuries is a signal monumeat^ 
not only of the warlike prowess, but of the administrative 
capacity, which created and has maintained the State of Bikanir 
in defimoe, as it were, of the adverse forces of nature as well as 
of man. 

The young Prince himself is by no means the least interesting 
feature in his State. His attractive personality is almost as well 
known in England as were his gallantry and efficiency amongst 
his comrades in arms in China, where he commanded his own 
detachment of Imperial Service Troops during the expedition 
of 1900 for the reUef of the Peking Legations, In his new 
palace, another of Sir Swinton Jacob’s architectural creations, 
combining with the comfort and usefulness of the West the ele-' 
ganoe and beauty of the best period of Northern Indian Art, 
he leads the life of an English gentleman, a keen soldier and a 
keen sportsman, and yet at the same time a Hindu Prince 
devoted to his people and legitimately proud of his great racial 
traditions. His example, perhaps more than any others, 
encourages the hope that the extraordinarily difficult problem 
of giving to the young rulers of India an education which 
help them to assimilate the best ideas of the West without 
divorcing them from the sympathy of their own people may not 
after aU prove altogether insoluble. 

The Royal visit to Bikanir is to be largely devoted to sport, 
and after the usual ceremonial visits had been exchanged in 
the forenoon the Royal party proceeded in the afternoon to 
Hainer, about 25 miles out, where they will encamp tfil 
Monday, 






Tiptes of IndiOut —Native Chdefe have begun to aixive in 
Lahore for the ocoaeion of the Royal visit. The Rajas of 
Chumba, Lambagraon, Mnndi and Maler Kotla with their 
staffe hav§- already come. The Rajas of Nabba and Jind are 
expected to-day, 

SEtECnOira FROM Nativii fapebs. 

Praja Bandhu, 19 th Novembbb 1905.—-The long-expected 
visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
became a realized fact in the second week of this month, and was 
celebrated at the capital of the Presidency with festivities and 
illuminations worthy of the illustrious visitors as well as of the 
first city of the British Indian Empire. The enthusiasm mani¬ 
fested by the masses as well as the classes was indeed extraordi¬ 
nary, and the decorations and general iUuminations of the city 
designed and carried out by the leading citizens of Bombay lent a 
splendour to picturesque Bombay which must have deeply im¬ 
pressed the Royal visitors. The leading Angio-Indian paper 
justly remarks that “ Bombay has never before witnessed such a 
scene of intense enthusiasm and the fervent loyalty of the greeting 
surpassed all expectations.” We join our contemporary in 
the phservatioii that the reception was wholly spontaneous, 
having been organised and carried out by .the representatives 
of the people. “It was an object-lesson revealing in the most 
striking manner the genuine and sincere loyalty of the natives 
of India to the British Throne. It was the unsought and volun¬ 
tary rendering of homage to the King-Emperor and the members 
of his family.” It must give genuine gratification to all loyal 
Tndijina that Their Royal Higlmesses were deeply impressed by 
the expressions of enthusiastic good-will extended to them 
by all classes, races, and creeds of the population of Bombay, 
and that they carried away with them the happiest reminiscences 
of their sojourn in the city. The chaim and dignity of the 
personal bearing of His Royal Highness and his graceful and 
eloquent reply to the address of the Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion will al ways be remembered with delight. We have no 
doubt that, wherever His Royal Highness goes, the same, loyalty 
and enthusiasm will await him, and that his tour throughout 
this once prosperous land will always be remembered by him 
as one of the happiest undertakings of his life. 

Mahratta. —Since the time the visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses was announced up to the night of Tuesday last 
oflicers of the Bombay Government had to look to the 
minutest details of the big show from the' gathering of 
Native Chiefs in the capital to the setting of tiny buntings 
and coloured lights. Bombay being the gate of the Indian 
Empire, the local officials had to perform the very 
difficult task of producing ,the rosiest first impressions on-' 
the . minds of the Royal visitors, and we are glad to 
congratulate them on having executed it so admir¬ 
ably. They wet© ably assisted in this work by the Bombay 
Municipality and tlie leading men of the city, who formed the 
Reception Committee. The hearty co-operation between 
officials and non-officials, Europeans and Natives, wKich was so 
prominently manifested in this exhibition of India’s loyalty 
towards the Royal family of England, is a cheering sign in so 
far as it sho#s dial there is at least one sentiment which animates 
people of all classes in India. The Indians are loyal by instinct, 
and the sight of their future Sovereign could not but touch 
the hearts of those who participated in the festivities 
organised in his honour. Thousands of people flocked to the 
city from all parts of the Presidency to witness the show, 
and the railway, steamer, and tramway companies carried on 
a roaring trade. The Royal visit thus brought blessings to 
many, and although it emptied the pockets of thousands, it 
famisbed unbounded entertainment to people, which they 
will not forget for years to come. The Royal visit furnished 


absorbing occupation to. aU classes of people, but none, we- 
believe, looked forward to it with such expectant eagerness 
as those who always love to bask in the sunshine of official 
favour and think it the nummum bonum of their existence to 
obtain a title or a decoration. Many of these worthy spirits 
had been preparing for months past for this big event. Some 
■ promised large donations to public objects, such as the museum 
or the entertainment fufid, others commenced cultivating closer 
intimacy with high officers, and others still set about devising 
novel modes of demonstrating their loyalty Unfortmi- 

ately for such people, however, the Royal visit to Bombay 
has been so far comparatively barren, and although the patient 
souls can afford to wait till the next New Year’s Honours Gazette 
we cannot but sympathise with them in their heavy disapimint- 
ment .... We must at the same time congratulate the four 
fortunate recipients of honours who were singled out for 
Royal favour during the Prince of Wales’s sojum in Bombay.. 
Sir S. W. E^erley has got his K.C.V.O., probably for collecting 
the Native Chiefs in Bombay to receive Their Royal Highnesses, 
while Mr. G&ll, the PoHce Commissioner of Bombay, has certa.mly 
earned his humble M. V.O. for his excellent police arrangements 
Sir David Sassoon and Sir Currxmbhoy Ibrahim obviously got 
their knighthoods for 12 lakhs (?) and three lakhs of rupees res¬ 
pectively, unequal prices no doubt, but deservedly recompensed 
all the same. What have we gained ? What have the people 
at large gained by these individual favours ? To them the oiy 
tangible result of the Royal visit w'ouId,be perhaps the 
reminiscences of the illuminations on Tuesday night or the 
discomforts of a journey to and from Bombay. The Princes, 
assembled in Bombay were, we understand, often treated 
like common people and the Rajkumars brought down to 
escort Their Royal Highnesses were hardly distinguishable 
from oridnary sowars. There were half a dozen official 
functions, such as the Municipal address, the opening of 
Princess Street, the foundation of the Royal Museum, the laying, 
of the first stone of the Alexandra Dock, the lev^e, the recep¬ 
tion and exchange of visits with Native Chiefs, and even the 
Indian ladies were brought into service to swell the chorim 
of loyalty. But where do the people come in amidst this big 
tamashaf Has the arrival of the Prince and Princess Of Wales, 
benefited the general tax-payer in anyway beyond the sight of 
millions of oil hittees at his own expense ? A truly Oriental 
sovereign would have granted a boon of remission of taxation 
or at least,fed the poor on such an auspicious occasion, and yet 
our rulera who are so fond of Oriental customs when they serve 
to magnify their own power or humiliate Indians forget them 
Exactly when such customs are likely to touch their own pockets, 
""^consistencies like these do not go unmarked and produce an 
effect which can never be obliterated by manufactured addresses 
or illuminations. We wish Their Royal Highnesses during their 
six days’ stay in Bombay had devoted at least a few hoars to- 
see the real condition of the masses for themselves and to learn 
their wants at firsthand. They would have endeared themselves 
to the Indians far more effectively by going straight amongst 
the people and knowing their joys and sorrows than by carrying, 
out the programme chalked out by officials. If our small voice 
will have any effect at all, we wish to be plain-spoken and offer 
a suggestion which Their Royal Highnesses will do weU to take 
into consideration. We believe the Prince and Princess of 
Wales have not come to India simply to lie carried and ex¬ 
hibited from place to place by Indian officials as curiosities to- 
evoke demonstrations of loyalty to the Empire and to glorify 
the British administration in India, but the whole programme 
of their tour as announced to the public looks as if they have 
come here for nothing else. If the future Emperor of India 
really wishes to carry away with him a correct and tnie im¬ 
pression of the condition of the people, he should shake himself 






free of all official trammels and endeavour to get at the truth 

beneath the surface.Royal visitors may come and go, 

and the only abiding result in the popular memory wiU, we very 
much fear, be the immense waste of India’s money for a 
costly and purposeless pagear^t.” 

^jaraii and Jain, 19th Novbmbbb 1906.—“ Tlie visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to India has been duly signalised 
by a display of great pomp and gorgeous pageantry and the 
Prince has given us an excellent certificate of loyalty. Only 
a few short years ago we were branded as traitors. Will the 
certificate of loyalty which we have just obtained from the 
Prince alter our position, or will it remain inoperative like 
the pledges in the Proclamation of 1858 ? Promises 
were generously made to the people of India in that 
document, but the policy of the officials remained as 
harsh and imsympathetie as ever. .The people are looked 
upon as an inferior and subject race, and the faith of the 
public in Royal assurances of good-will and sympathy is 
thus profoundly shaken. Both the Sovereign and Parliament 
place implicit reliance upon their subordinate representatives 
in India and do not care to see how the pwple are practically 
governed by them. The latter have turned a deaf ear to the 
prayers of the Congress, and the arbitrary administration of the 
country continues unchecked. It is a mistake to gauge the 
loyalty of the Indians by the vast crowds assembled in the streets 
to catch a glimpse at the Prince and Princess of Wales. The 
sentiments of the educated classes afford a truer index of India’s 
loyalty. Both the educated and the middle classes are no longer 
content with mere verbal expressions of sympathy and good¬ 
will, but wish to know how far these are translate into acts. 
If the Prince will bring the grievances of the Indians to the 
notice of his Royal father and thereby assist in practically 
elevating their status, then only can his visit be said to have 
achieved its true objeet.” [The Jain makes somewhat similar 
comments, and remarks that the Prince should visit not only 
centres of wealth and prosperity but remote, out-of-the-way 
villages because, in the opinion of the paper, a visit to rural, 
areas alone is likely to convey to his mind a correct idea of the 
condition of the people.] 

Vihdri, 20th November 1906.—“ The illuminations in 
Bombay during the past week were splendid, and people 
thronged the streets in immense crowds to witness them. 
It is but natural that the hearts of Europeans should be 
stirred by such marks of public rejoicings, but what is 
there in them.that appeals to the hearts of natives ? Do the 
Indians consider that as the joy of the Europeans increases, 
their own joy is bound to decrease in proportion? It is a sign of 
stupidity that natives should crowd thp streets to witness the 
illuminations in honour of the Royal visitors. It seems that they 
like to rejoice at their own foUy, and it is impossible to foresee to 
what plight they will be reduced hereafter. They should have 
felt ashamed to show their faces, stamped with the brand of 
slavery, in public on the night of the illuminations. The festi¬ 
vities were in honoxu’ of the conquering community, not in 
honour of those who have been reduced to a condition of 
servitude. Should not the minds of the Indians have been 
filled mtb despondency at the sight ? It is a pity that there is 
80 httle true enlightenment in India. If all the Indians were 
to awaken to their true condition, we would never witness 
such sights as were witnessed in Bombay on the night of the 
dihminations. At present we can only pray that the day when 
the .Luffians would realise their true condition may soon dawn 
upon this country,’^ 

hidu Prakash, 18th November 1906.—A correspondent 
wi'ites to the Indu PmtoA.-—“Now that the delirium 
consequent upon the Royal visit is abating, may we 
inquire as to the tangible good that has come to the city 


from so momentous an event ? It is stated in high quar¬ 
ters that the Prince has come to India to make an intimate 
acquaintance with the people and to know their real wants and 
grievances! The visit to .Bombay is over, and let us see how 
far this object has been achieved. Has the Prince made an 
intimate acquaintance with the people of Bombay and has he 
known their wants and grievances ? Is the Prince aware that 
more than 100,000 inhabitants of Bombay have no beds and 
take the night’s rest on the footpaths and on the public roads 
without a roof over their heads ? Has he been made 
acquainted with the fact that 80 per cent, of the population 
of this beautiful city is very poor, so poor that they cannot 
afford the expense of buying milk for their children and that 
consequently the infant mortality in the city is appalling ? 
Does he know that on account of the scanty rainfall of this 
year, the epidemic of plague, it is feared, will be more severe 
than in any of the previous yeara, and that what little money 
the people had saved for emergencies has been spent away 
in tlie tamdsha of the Royal visit, and that consequently they 
are in a worse plight than before ? Does he know that more 
than 60 per cent, of the mill-hands .m Bombay are in the hands 
of the money-lenders and grain-dealers ? I| he does not 
know all these things, but only sees the flags and the 
illuminations and only hears the flattery of interested parties, 

, the visit must be said to have failed in its primary object. 
If the visit was organised to test the loyalty of the people, 
then it was absolutely unnecessary, for no sane person can 
doubt the deep-rooted loyalty of the Indian people.” 

Sind Ctazette, 2l8T November 1906.—“ We are frequently 
asked what Karachi is going to do to perpetuate in a useful a nd 
suitable way the memory of the historic occasion of the visit of 
Thek Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to the capital of Sind. We have hitherto waited to see 
whether any suggestion would come from the people of 
the Province themselves. But though there seems to be 
a general wish to mark the occasion in some suitable manner, 
no definite proposals have been forthcoming, and we think 
it therefore our duty to oome forward with a sugglestion. 
After careful consideration we have come to the conclusion that 
the best way of signalising our pleasure at this unique visit will 
be to increase the hostel accommodation at the Dayaram Jethmal 
Arts College, The College is an institution which all classes 
of the community can join in supporting, and a separate build¬ 
ing could be erected and named after the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. For the last two years the College Board has reahsed 
the utter insufficiency of the hostel accommodation but has 
been unable to do anything for want of funds. Prom our own 
enquiries it would seem that there is not enough room for even 
half the students who receive their education in the College. If 
a sum of Rs. 60,000 were subscribed, it would not be difficult to 
obtain a corresponding sum from Government, and with a lakh 
it would be possible to provide rooms for all the students who 
are likely to attend the College during the next fifty years. To 
effect this object we would suggest the immediate formation of 
a strong oommittee with the Commissioner in Sind as Chairman. 
The amount required would be readily realizable from the 
various Municipalities and District Local Boards, the Mirs, 
Jaghirdars, officials, rich merchants and the public bodies of 
Sind, as aisp from His Highness the Mir of Khairpur.” 

Edst Ooftdr and Jom-c-JanwiAcd.—Commenting on the contri¬ 
bution of four lakhs of rupees by the Maharaja of Jeypore to the 
Indian People’s Famine Trust, the Edst Ooftdr writes:—“His 
Highness could not have given a happier turn to his charitable 
instincts which he has directed with remarkable foresight to serve 
a two-fold purpose. W^hile his donation of four laklis ot rupees 
to the Famine Fund is devoted to a very worthy humanitarian 
object, it would serve, at the same time, to enhance the loyal 
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devotion of the people to their Boyal gnests. No monuments 
would be erected to commemorate titte Boyal tour through India 
* would be directed to a more humanitarian object than the one 
which seeks to help the starving needy in the throes of killing 
himger. His Royal Highness made repeated refer¬ 

ences to the feelings of sympathy and commiseration with which 
the Boyal feumily views the unpleasant prospect which awaits 
Native States in Bajputana and elsewhere, and nothing certainly 
could be more gratifying to the Prince than that he should 
be made a medium to alleviate the distress of the needy and in¬ 
digent poor. We devoutly wish that the Government of India 
follows up the noble example of the Maharaja of Jeypore by sub¬ 
scribing a magnificent quota of its own to the Famine Fund, 
which would not only serve to cement the bonds of unity more 
firmly between the rulers and the ruled, but would be valued as 
a fitting demonstration of the sympathy and affection with which 
the Royal family regard India.......... Not that we want 

India to make capital out of her show of loyalty, but we certainly 
do not wish that Government should let slip the opportunity 
opened out to them for winning over the hearts of the people 
and endearing them more than ever to their Royal masters. 
Some timely remission of an odious tax or impost, some privileges 
which they will value most as a further step in their politioal 
progress, some of these blessings, if not all, ar^ what we desire 
Government to bestow upon the people as a fitting climax of the 
events connected with the Royal tour.*’ [The Jam-e-Jamahed 
makes somewhat similar remarks and concludes:—“It is to be 
trusted that the rulers of other Native States will, in comme¬ 
moration of the Royal visit, make it a point to send handsome 
contribations to the fund which, as the Prince has aptly said, is 
a * great national work of mercy.’”] 

Bhalat 2l8T Novembbr 1905. —“ Taking advantage of the 
Prince of Wales’ visit to India, the Times of l^ia has 
asked the question, ‘ Are the Indians truly loyal to 
British rule ?’ and has tried to give an answer to it. Before 
informing our readers of the answer given by the Times 
we must see why the question is raised at all. There can be 
no doubt that India belongs to the Indians and not to the British. 
The tendency throughout the world is that the people of any 
country like to be governed by themselves and not by foreigners. 
India is the only large country in the world that is at 
present under alien sway. China was at one time threatened 
with the evil of foreign domination, but was luckily saved by the 
example of Japan. China is now able to boast of a trained army 
of one million, and in a decade its strength will be raised to three 
millions and a half. We also see that all countries in the world, 
that are under foreign sway, are trying to get rid of it, and natur¬ 
ally our rulers may think that the same desire for autonomy 
animate the Indians. And consequently they must be curioxis 
to know whether the Indiana are truly loyal to the British Qov- 
enunent. Perhaps they suspect that the loyalty of the Indians 
is merely lip loyalty and that at heart they do not like British 
rule. There is no doubt that lip loyalty is utterly worthless. 
But it rests with our rulers exclusively to make os truly loyal to 
British rule. Indians were loyal so long, but it is uncertain 
whether they will continue to be so. If Government wish them 
to be loyal, let them show a true regard for the well-being of the 
people. It is impossible that a people 8hould*be loyal to a ^Ifish 
Government. The policy of the British Government is not 
calculated to foster the sentiment of loyalty among the people 
of India. The industries of the country have been ruint^; 
drought and heavy assessments have reduced the people to a state 
of semi-starvation. The Arms Act has emasculated them, and 
if the pre.s6at policy of our rulers remains unaltered, the 
Indians will soon become a nation of slaves. The British have 
established peace throughout the country, but the people have 
lost their martial spirit. Peace xmder such cireumstanoes is 


not very desirable. Let Government, therefore, change the 
trend of its policy before it is too late. It was hoped that the 
Prince’s visit would stimulate the loyalty of the people, but we 
are now convinced that the Prince ^vill not be able to do any¬ 
thing beyond making a few conventional speeches and partici¬ 
pating in gaieties got up in his honour.” 

Batmidar ,—The Batmidar (Yeotmal), of Noveml)er 18th, 
referring to the risit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to India, state that the object of 
kings and princes visiting the countries which they rule is 
to acquaint themselves with the true condition of their 
subjects and to mdress their grievances as far as possible. 
If ^the Prince of Wal^ has come to India with this object well 
and good, but if he has come merely on a pleasure trip, his 
tour in India will prove to be a misfortune to the people of India. 

The Sudarshan (Basim), of November 19th, states that 
it will be especially pleasing if His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales wore to show that although he is being royally enter¬ 
tained in India he is aware of the true condition of the country, 
but how can the truth be made to reach his ears ? 

The Berar Samachar (Akoia), of November 20th, states 
that the real condition of the people of India is being concealed 
from the Prince of Wales by the lavish hospitality which is 
being accorded to him. The money expended will have been 
well spent if the Prince forms good resolutions for the future 
and determines to give their due rights to the people of India, 
allowing no distinctions to be made between Europeans and 
natives. 

Mysore Star.—The Mysore Star, of the 20th November, 
sa^ that Mr. Mutthana, the officer in charge of the arrange¬ 
ments for the elephant himt in Mysore during the visit of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, should be more liberal 
in paying the poor hill-tribes so as to make them work with 
enthusiasm. The editor says that these hill-tribes are quite 
indispensable in the hunts, as they are great experts in 
the art He goes on to say that unless these people are satisfied, 
the aixangemente for the entertainment of His R 03 ral Highness 
the Prince of Wales in this partic\ilar will not be a success, 
though the Mysore Government might spend ever so much 
money. So the editor draws the attention of Hia Highness 
the Maharaja to this matter. 

Kistna Patrika.—The Kistna Patrika, of the 16th November, 
expresses its pleasure as Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales—the future Emperor and Empress of 
India—have travelled a distance of 6,000 miles and come to 
India to note the condition of their subjects, and greets them 
cordially on behalf of the Telugu coiuitry. It hopes that 
they will appreciate the loyalty of the Indians and pitying 
their poverty do some act tending to the public good to 
commemorate their visit. 

The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 24th November 1906, 
writing about the forthcoming Royal visit to Lahore, says that 
the Prince of Wales will see nothing of real India, the autho¬ 
rities will not let him know the real condition of the people 
of India, and will prevent representative native newspapers 
falling into his hands. His Royal Highness will not be given 
an opportunity of seeing the representatives of the educated 
community, while starving and almost naked natives will be 
hidden from bis view. 

Indian Peojde .—The Indian People (AUahabad), of the 
19th November, says:—“ After a busy and doubtless gratifying 
time in Bombay Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales have left for Indore. From one of the most 
important cities in India to an important Native State the 
change will be striking and suggestive and will appeal strongly 
to the imagination of the Royal visitors. The sight of the 
young Holkar may remind the Boyal visitors of the 








actual ruler Trlio has been forced into retirement. We do 
not know whether the retired Maharaja will seek, or will be 
granted an audience of the Prince of Wales. The likelihood 
is that the shady side of the relations of the Government of 
India with the Native States will be kept from the knowledge 
of the heir to the British Empire- Else the Prince might wonder 
why a ruler in the vigour of life and the full possession of all 
his faculties should have abdicated his powers or been put aside 
in favour of his young son. The Prince of Wales doubtless 
knows that it is not for him to probe the inner and more myste¬ 
rious problems of the Indian administration, and he must take 
men and things as he €nds them. The loyalty that greets 
him is real and the welcome sincere, and with these His Royal 
Highness will have to rest content.” 

Advocate.~~The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 19th November,. 
says:—“ The Gujrati has drawn attention to the necessity of 
making the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales under¬ 
standable by the masses. In Asiatic countries such visits have 
ever been associated with boons conferred on the people. 
Even now Indian Princes and Chiefe make their tours in 
unfrequented parts of their territories memorable by deeds 
of charity that touch all people. It is quite natural under 
the circumstances that the masses should like very much to see 
the present visit associated with the grant of certain concessions 
that would be enjoyed by all classes of people without any 
distinction. It was at one time given out that the Salt Tax 
would be abolished to commemorate the Royal •visit. The 
rumour has been contradicted. It were well if some way 
could be found out to satisfy the popular expectation. 

26th November 1905. 

Civil and MilHary Gazette .—The programme of the 
Royal visit to Delhi is now complete. Their Royal High¬ 
nesses will arrive at the ancient Moghal capital on Tuesday, 
the 12th December at 8-30 a.m., and after a public reception 
at the railway station will drive to the Town Hall, in front 
of which the procession will halt for the presentation of a Muni¬ 
cipal address. In the afternoon the Prince and Princess of 
Wales will drive from the Circuit House, which will be their 
residence, along the famous Chandni Chauk, to the palace, 
and visit the Jama Maajid. On Wednesday morning, the 13th 
proximo. His Highness the Raja of Sirmur, the Sardar of 
Kalsia and the Nawabs of Pataudi, Loharu and Dujana will 
pay ceremonial visits. After lunch the Prince will drive 
out to see the historic Ridge, and at night a great banquet 
will take place, foUowed by a reception. On Thursday morning 
the 14th proximo, a motor-car will take the royal tourists to 
Humayun’a tomb, and after lunch at tlie celebrated Kutab 
Minar the party will return to Delhi vid Safdar Jang’s tomb. 
On Friday morning, the 16th proximo, the Prinoe will return 
the ceremonial visit of the Raja of Sirmur, and in the afternoon 
a Garden Party will be given. After dinner the Prince and 
Princess of Wales will go aboard their train which will depart 
quietly from Delhi at 3 a.m. on Saturday, the 16th 
proximo. 

Civil awl Military Gosefte.—The following is theoflScial pro¬ 
gramme in connection with the visit of Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales to Lahore :<— 

November.—Tuesday,^28th, 3 P.M.—Arrival. 

Presentation of officials. (Limited numbers as far as 
possible). 

Drive by Port and Anarkah Gardens to Government House. 

The Punjab Chiefs andDaibaris will be assembled near the 
Port. 

Presentations of Municipal address in the Anarkali Gardens 
en route. 

8 P.M.— State Dinner (men only). 


9-46 P.M, —Reception of Punjab Darbaris at Montgomery 
HaU. 

Wednesday, 29th—8 a.m. —Visit Fort. 

Breakfast. 

11 A.M, to 1-30 P.M.?— Receive visits from Punjab Chiefs— 

1. Maharaja of Patiala, 11 a.m, 

2. Nawab of Bahawalpur, 11-15 A.M. 

3. Raja of Jind, 11-30 A.M. 

4. Raja of Nabha, 11-45 a.m. 

5. Raja of Kapurthala, 12 noon. 

6. Raja of Mandi, 12-16 P.M. 

7. Regent of Malar Kotla, 12-30 P.M. 

8. Raja of Faridkot, 12-45 P.M. 

9. Raja of Chamba, 1 p.m. 

10. Raja of Suket, 1-15 p.m. 

Lunch. 

Visit Duflerin Hospital. 

8 P.M.— Small dinner. Afterwards view illuminations at 
Shalimar Gardens. 

Thursday, 30th—Breakfast. 

11-16 A.M. to 1 P.M. —Return visits of seven Chiefs— 

1. Maharaja of Patiala, 11-15 a,m. 

2. Nawab of Bahawalpm-, 11-30 a.m. 

3. Baja of Nabha, 11-46 a.m. 

4. Raja of Jind, 12 noon. 

5. Raja of Kapurthala, 12-15 p.m. 

6. Raja of Mandi, 12-30 P.M. 

7. Raja of Faridkot, 12-45 p.m. 

Lunch. 

4 P.M. —His Royal Highness the Prince will visit the 
Aitchisou College, 

4 P.M,— Her Royal Bhghneas the Princess will attend a 
Purdah Party. Small dinner. 

9-45 P.M.— Ball at Montgomery Hall. 

December.—Friday Ist, Breakfast. 

10 A.M.— Parade of Imperial Service Troops. 

Lunch. 


10-30 P.M,— Departure for Peshawar (private). 

Indian Daily Telegraph. —Bikanir, 24th November. The 
startling contrasts encountered during the last few days of 
the Royal tour have been symptomatio of the greater and 
more dramatic contrast of scenes and races yet to come. 
Prom the old world city of Udaipur and its natural charms 
to a city like Jaipur, whose thoroughfares are laid out on 
the American plan, was a transition from East to West, tempered 
by the feudal panoply and orthodox Hindu observances which 
surround State ceremonial. If Udaipur hnd Jaipur are dis 
tinct in their architecture, they are alike in being ruled by 
Chiefs who cherish ancient good. In Jaipur the preservation 
of the feudal, the barbaric, the picturesque in State ceremonies 
in a greater degree than elsewhere in Rajpntana, compensates 
for the note of modernity in its broad streets, and for the birth¬ 
day-cake decoration of its pink buildings. Dwelling in the 
midst of a city planned on lines adopted in the most advanced 
of Western countries, the Maharaja of Jaipur, a rigidly ortiiodoi 
Hindu who carried the water of the sacred Ganges with hiui 
when he voyaged to England to attend the King’s Coronation, 
surrounds himself mth all the pomp and splendour of a Hindu 
Paladin. The mediaeval spirit is maintained in aU the circum- 
stanco of his court, from the State and lurid colour of the 
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4 P.M. —Garden Party. 
Small diiiner. 






Darbar to his hunting men in sage green. The munificent 
which bestows bounteous charity in honour of the Royal visit 
in the shape of donations of four lakhs of rupees towards the 
Indian Famine Fiind preserves the mediaeval spirit of largess. 
Wliat could have more completely revealed the world of 
another age than the present—than the appearance at the 
banquet in the palace of the trophy of the Royal guest’s 
prowess as a hunter. The Royal tiger slain by tlie Prince of 
Wales, the first that had fallen to his gun in India, was borne 
into the hall for all to see, and remembering scenes witnessed 
earlier in the day, it was not difficult, even amid the assembly 
of modem uniforms of men and women in mo(^ evening 
clothes and in halls where candles and electricity, crystal 
chandeliers and incandescent lamps, provided strange 
contrasts, to get back into the heroic age. The music of the 
Hindu hards was potent enough to transform the white shirt 
fronts to visions more in keeping with the vision of Vedic 
chivalry and the glories of the chase that the note of the 
occasion conjured into being. Devices like divinity in humanity 
humanity in divinity gave the hint also that regal deeds aright 
still be enshrined in verse and story to become the glory of 
the future in the tale of prowess of the gods. 

From the Aladdin realms of Udaipur’s lake-land, the palaces 
and barbaric splendour of Jaipur’s Vedic scenes, we have now 
been whirled to a city in the desert. It is one of the most dra¬ 
matic of India’s contrasts that the ruler of Bikanir—a city 
built on sand and surrounded by sand spreading away like a 
vast sea—seems as far removed from ancient ways as the poles 
are asunder. The Chief of a State in the desert, the Maharaja 
of Bikanir is no typical desert Chieftain as such may be 
conceived. It was a thoroughly Europeamsed and soldierly 
Chief that greeted Their Royal Highnesses on their arrival at his 
capital this morning. Tall, good lookup and, unlike his brother 
Chiefs of Jaipur and Udaipur, speaking perfect English, he 
presented a striking figure in the uniform of his own Camel 
Corps, which he accompanied to China, and which also did 
valuable service in Somaliland. 

The scene at the station was another of the brilliant 
pictures which have succeeded each other so rapidly since Their 
Royal Highnesses landed in. India. The guard-of-honour 
was furnished by a hundred of the Camel Corps attended by the 
State band. In review order of white tunic and breeches, with 
saffron and red turban and kanmerband and black riding boots, 
the detachment made a very imposing appearance. Nine State 
sardars with their attendants were present in the brightest 
raiment and the decorative scheme was completed by a number 
of boys in saffron and scarlet robes placed upon the roof of the 
station buildings. They were the pupils of the Darbar High 
School in new uniforms of the State colours, and they carried 
little flags. They gave an effective background of blazing 
colour to the whole picture. The presentations te Their Royal 
Highnesses were conducted under a silver pillared-canopy, 
and after the Prince inspected the guard-of-honour the proces¬ 
sion to the new Lallbagh Palace began. The route lay for over 
two miles along broad roads lined by companies of Mounted 
Camel Corps, other State retainers on camels, State troops, 
men in armour, camel carriages and carriages drawn by ele¬ 
phants. Past the old palace, now called the Fort, through the 
Ourzon Gardens to the new palace, a handsome pile of buildings 
in red. sandstone in the Saracenic style of archit^ture. The 
low square buildings in red sandstone typical of Bikanir which 
were passed on the way were greatly in contrast with the style 
of building seen in the other cities visited. Large numbers of 
IJeople were gathered along the route and cheered loudly as the 
Royal procession passed. 

As already telegraphed, the Prince shortly after arriving at 


the palace received a visit from the Maharaja, returning it about 
an hour later. The Prince and Princess aocompauied by the 
Maharaja and members of the Royal suite in the afternoon, 
drove by motor to the shooting camp at Gujner, where arrange¬ 
ments had been made for a stay until Monday, The Prince 
was driven by Mr. Drummond iu the Maharaja s twenty-four 
horse Brazier, the whole party requiring a number of cars. 
The Maharaja’s own cars were reinforced by three large cars 
sent by the Maharaja of Gwalior. 

Ohsemer.—Though the Prince and Princess of Wales 
have barely crossed the threshold of India, their influence has 
been felt through the length and breadth of the Empii e. In 
the bazars men of many creeds and castes have discussed the 
speech on the Apollo Bunder, and have pronounced it good. 
Chiefs and people have welcomed them with enthusiasm that 
astounds Anglo-Indians, and may compel some of thena to 
revise opinion on the attitude of natives towards the British 
Raj. Apart from the popular assets there are less obvious 
considerations that are likely to give permanent value to this 
visit. The presence of Their Royal Highnesses at this crisis m 
the affairs of India has a beneficent action. Already it has 
removed the sting of agitation, and turned thoughts from 
controversies that are not without danger. Even a week 
in Bombay brings conviction on this point. ^ 

Pioneer.—The Prince of Wales will hold a levee at Govern¬ 
ment House, Calcutta, on the 29th December. 

Pioneer ,—All round Bikanir as far as the eye can reach the 

desert spreads out its yellow carpet to the sun. To-day the little 

siation has been turned for the Royal visit into a pavilion ol 
orange and scarlet, its very roof lined with the boys of the 
Darbar High School, clad in turbans and tumes of those colours. 

The Royal train arrived with its customary punc¬ 
tuality. The hoys waved flags in rythmical salute, and the 
ffuard-of-honour from the Ganga Risala smartly presented arms. 
The Maharaja, in the white uniform faced with scarlet of his 
Im perial Service Camel Corps, was on the platform, surrounded 
by the high officials of his State, The Agent to the Governor- 
General for Rajputana, Major Bruce, the Resident, and the 
European officials were in attendance, and once agmn the usual 
introductions and presentations were made, while a Royal 
salute was being fired. Then the route was taken to the new 
palace at Lallgarb, one of Sir Swinton Jacob’s most successiul 
adaptations of the Indo-Soracenic style of architecture to modern 
uses For nearly two miles the roads were lined with the troo]^ 
of the State and the aty Guard. The Camel Corps occupied 
the place of honour outside the station, drawn up in a semL 
circle facing the exit,-and very smart and ser viceable they looked 
in their white and orange uniforms on tjjeir picturesque, if 
ungainly, mounts. Camels were indeed conspicuous all along the 
route, camels with men in armour, transport camels and even 
camel carriages, alternating with bodies of State infantry an 
scarlet tunics and dark zouave trousers and orange and white 
turbans, and squadrons of State Lancers in dark blue and maroon 
and white jmggris, and City Guards in sage-green. Though on 
a more modest scale the general effect resembled, that at 
Jaipur, and the crowds which hod assembled to witness the 
procession, though in less serried masses, were no less 
alive to the exceptional character of the proceedings. 
the city walls and past the fine old palace within the 
Royal procession, with the Prince of Wales and the Maharaja 
in a carriage-mid-four with outriders at the head, passed on under 
a succession of triumphal arches and loyal inscriplaons to 
Lallgarh. The visit to^Bikanir is, however, intended mainly as a 
period of rest and recreation for I’heir Royal Highnesses, and 
the usual visits and presentations which were quite mforml 
having been disposed of in the forenoon, they proceeded in the 
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afternoon to a camp laid out for them at Gujner, some 26 miles 
away, where exceUent sport is expected. ^ 

This city in the wilderness is a wonderful msteuce of how 
man’s perseverance and ingenuity can set at defiance Nature 
in her most hostile form. There aie palac^ and houses w^oh 
are rich in beautiful carvings, the towns withm the walls and 
fortified gates seems solidly built, while the detached structures 
at Lallgarh have all a charm in spite of their desert surroundmgB. 
Now with the pomp of military display the people m their gayest 
attire, flags and bannerets fluttering everywhere, Bikanir is 
enioving its loyal demonstrations with great enthusiasm. 

Native Chiefs have begun to arrive in Lahore for the occ^ion 
of the Royal visit. The Rajas of aumba, Lambagraon, Mandi 
and Maler Kotla, with their staffs, have already come. Ihe 
Rajas of Nabha and Jind are expected to-day. 

27th November 1906. 

Englishman.—Tho great grouse shoot on the Gujner tank 
to-day was an extraordinarily successful affair. Twenty- 
one guns took part and wore spUt up into several parties. 
His Royal Highness and the Maharaja being posted m mjacent 
butts on the lake adjoining the Gujner palace. The Pnnce 
in excellent form and accounted for 207 birds, the Maharaja 
making the next best bag with 109. The grouse were mlder 
than usual, and His Royal Highness thoroughly enjoyed his 
morning’s sport The total bag amounted to 1,090 imperial grouse, 
24 smaU grouse, 16 duck and one hare. The arrangements 
were excellent, several of the guns being driven out 15 miles 
across the desert in the early morning. Shooting began at 
7-50 and lasted just three hours, and the whole arrangements 

were excellent. . 

Notwithstanding the exertions of the mornmg His Royal 
Highness was out again on Saturday afternoon, f(w an hour s 
sport, when he was accompanied ^7 ^ Mah^aja. He 
bWed a, ohinkara. The members of His Royal Highness s 
staff and the Maharaja’s personal guests had a little pigsti^mg. 
Gujner is almost as famous for its pig as it is for groTwe. yiere 
is excellent cover for piggy near the lake, and he is fed mght and 
morning in much the same fashion as are the fortunate Udaipur 
pigs from the Khas Oodl. His Royal Highness’s staff, a band 
of very keen sportsmen, deserve the best that can be given them. 
At Jaipur Sir Arthur Bigge, Lord Crichton, Mr. Frank Dugdale 
and Lord Shaftesbury held their own in very good company. 

. One achievement of Sir Partab Singh’s, which was not talked of 
until afterwards, deserves recording. His Highness was run¬ 
ning down a boar which turned and charged gamely. As 
piggy came up Sir Partab jumped his pony over him and simul¬ 
taneously striking downwards with the spear Imd the good 
boar low. It was a pretty feat of horsemanship and skill. 
Advancing years have not yet weakened this gallant Rajput’s 
seat in the pigskin and dimmed the keenness of his eye. But to 
return to..Saturday’B pigsticking, four boars were speared, one 
of which showed stubborn fight and gave the English visitors 
an excellent idea of what a Rajputana pig can do. 

Sunday, as has been the case hitherto and will be throughout 
the tour, was a quiet day. Divine service was held at the Gujner 
Palace in the morinng. The Royal party returns to Bikanir 
to morrow and leaves for Lahore after dinner. 

Englishman.— Alter the presentation of the Municipal 
Address at Prinsep’s Ghat the Prince and Princess of Wales wiU 
leave the ghat by the eastern entrance and will pass across 
the EUenborough Course, and thus on to the Red Road, on the 
sides of which will he erected galleries for the aooommodation of 
school children who will sing the National Anthem as the Prince 
and Princess go past. The Lieutanant-Govemov and the others 
will go by the shortest route to Government House so tis 
to reach Government House before the Prince and Princess 


arrive and will join the Viceroy and the Government of India 
officers in the official reception. Arrangements are bemg 
made to accommodate about 3,000 people at Prinsep’s Ghat 
where a dais and gallery will be erected. 

Indian DaUy News.—Bikanir.—The arrangements at the 
shooting camp ah Gujner are on an elaborate scale, even to the 
provision of electric launches for crossing the Sugansagar 
Tank. The grouse shoot began this morning and news has 
been received here that excellent sport is being obtained. 

Yesterday in proceeding to Gujner a motor brake carrjidng 
a party of fourteen broke down a few miles from Bikanir, the 
water t-ank bursting. One of the party returned on camel 
back with the news and carriages wem sent out to convey 
the stranded men to Gujner. 

The P-ince has had most enjoyable sport at Gujner to-day, 
the sand grouse shoot being extraordinarily auccessful. Twenty- 
one guns took part, these being split up into several parties. 
The Pince and the Maharaja were posted in the adjacent 
butts on the Gujner lake adjoining the palace His Royal 
Highness was in excellent form, no fewer than 20< birds fallmg 
to hia gun. The Maharaja made the next best bag with IW. 
The grouse were wilder than usual, and the Prisice thorough ly 
enjoyed his morning’s sport. The total bag amoimted to 1,^0 
impOTial grouse, 20 small grou.se, 15 duck, and one hare. The 
arrangements were excellent. The p^ty at Gujner mchided, 
besides the Pince and Maharaja, Mr. Colvin, bir Arthur Bigge, 
and General Beatson. Other parties were at Sugansagar, 
Golri Togiro tank, and Motawat tank, several of the guns being 
driven fifteen miles across the desert in the oarly_^ morning 
to reach the shooting places. Shooting began at i-60 am. 
and lasted just three hours. The programme of the day a sport 
included arrangements for pig-stickmg by memlwrs of the 
suite in the afternoon. 

Th© Princ© wont out yesterday afternoon for an hour s 
sport, accompanied by the Maharaja, and shot one chinkara. 
m Prince’s staff and the Maharaja s guests went out m three 
parties for pigsticking, securing four boars, one of ’^nch showed 
great fight, giving the English visitors a good idea of what 
the Rajputaiia pig can do. The Princess saw the pigsticking 
rom a carriage. 

It appears that the accident to the motor brake conveying 
the gu^te to Gujner on Friday consisted of the breaking of 
a pipe of the water tank, while the carburettor also gavC; 

trouble. The defects have since been remedied. 

Their Royal Highnesses, wth their suite, attended divine 
service at eleven o’clock this morning. The service was^ con¬ 
ducted by the Rev. Mr. Green from Ajmer, who mmt out 
to Gujner camp early this morning. A day ^of absolhte rest 
was passed by the Pince and Pmoess at the Gujner house 

and garden. 

The programme of the Royal visit to Calcutta is now 
bettor advanced, and the following are detoils of what is likely 
to be done during the week which Tlieir Royal Highnesses will 
spend in this city. 

The Royal train is timed to reach Howrah at a-«4 P.M., 
local time, o.n December 29th. Thoir^Royal Highnesses vnll 
be received at the platform, which, with toe appro^hes to the 
railway jetty, will, of course, be profusely decorated, by Ahe 
District Magistrate of Howrah, toe Commissioner of Police, 
and others. Oil the railway pontoon. Their Royal Higlmesses 
will as previously mentioned, be received by the Chau man, 
Vic^-Chaitman, and members of the Port Commissioners and 
WiU embark on toe Port Commissioners’ ferry stei^er Ho^ak, 
which also will be decorated. The HowaA with the Royal 
party and the Port Commissionera will then leave for Prmaep s 







Ghat under a Royal salute, escorted by a number of gaily aclomed 
steam launches.* As ail the shipping in port will also be in fes¬ 
tive array, the scene on tjie river is certain to be impressive. 
The public landing will, as is now generally known, take place 
at Prinsep’s Ghat, where the Royal visitors will disembark 
at 4 o’clock. A grand stand to seat 2,500 persons will be 
erected there, in the centre of which wiU be a raised dais, where 
the presentation of thfe address to His Royal Highness and^ of 
the jewel to the Princess of Wales by the Calcutta Corporation 
will take place. After the presentation, a Royal procession, 
in which no other carriage will be permitted to take part, will 
be formed, the route being across the Ellenborough Course 
by Havildar’s tank on to the Red Road, thence by the north¬ 
east gateway to Govemm^t House. Their Royal Highnesses 
will be escorted by the 15th Hussars, a mounted battery of 
Field Artilleiy, a squadron of Native Cavalry, the Imperial 
Cadet Corps, and the Calcutta Light Horse. The route along 
the Ellenborough Course will be prettily decorated with Vene¬ 
tian masts, and there will be stands along the Red Road, where, 
besides the school children, the general public will be 
assembled. , 

The Reception Committee have already received apphea- 
tiOas from the "Parsi and Mahommedan communities, who will 
build stands for the convenience of their own people. The 
school cliildren wUl be located in a central position in stands, 
which will be specially erected for them, the bo^ on one side 
of the road and the girls on the other. Bands will be stationed 
at various points. The children will carry small flags, and as 
the Royal party approaches, they will wave a welcome and 
together sing a verse of tbe National Anthem, and then a verse 
of “ God Bless the Prince of Wales.” The bands stationed 
along the route will play as the procession passes. 

On Saturday, 30th December, it is probable that His Royal 
Higliness will present colours to the King’s Own Regiment 
in the morning. In the afternoon he will attend the Races 
in state, the arrangements being made by the Stewards of the 

Calcutta Turf Club. • . cx 

On Sunday, the 31st, there will be a State service at bt. 

Paul’s Cathe^al. , .. 

Monday, 1st January, will open with the usual Proclamation 
Parade, which His Royal Highness and the Princeas wiU attend 
in State. An attraction at the parade will be the presence of 
the 15th Hussars. As at present arrang^. His Royal High¬ 
ness will attend the University Convocation in the afternoon, 
where he is to be invested with the degree of D.C.L. Unfor¬ 
tunately this engagement will clash with the Grand Military 
Chase which will be run for at the Tollygunge Course, and in 
which some officers of the Hussars aud other distinguished mili¬ 
tary men will ride. Possibly some means will be found to get 
out of the difficulty. In the afternoon Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales attends a jyuTdah party at Belyedere, 
and at night there will be the usual State banquet at Govern¬ 
ment House. , ,v 

Tuesday, 2nd January, has been set apart for a public, re¬ 
ception, which will be wholly Indian in character, and will last 
from 4 to 7 p.M. A pavilion of horse-shoe shape to hold 9,000 
persons will be constructed on that portion of the maidan be¬ 
tween Chowringhee and the -Casuarina Avenue, In the centre 
of the pavilion wiU be a dais, richly decorated in Indian style, 
for Their Royal Highnesses. On their arrival the National 
Anthem will be sung in the vernacular, and then certain old 
Indian ceremonies will be gone through, according to the teach¬ 
ings of the Shastras and the Koran. The pa vilion will he hghted 
by electric light, the tanks will be illuminated, massed bands 
will play selections of music at intervals, and a selected choir 
of school children will sing “ God Bless the Prince of Wales 
There will be a Bawl dance, Tibetan ghost, and other dances. 


The decorations all about will bo on a lavish scale, the Casuarina 
Avenue in particular being decorated with hanging tapes¬ 
tries painted by Signor Gilhardi. The entertainment will end 
with a display of fireworks, and on the return journey to Govern¬ 
ment House the road will be lined by 1,000 men carrying lighted 
torches. 

On Tuesday, the 3rd, Their Royal Highnesses will drive 
through the city to see the illuminations. The procession, 
so far as at present known, will start from Government House 
by the south-east gate at 9-15 p.m. and will proceed along the 
following route :—Government Place, East, Red Road, Outram 
Avenue, (Iffiowringhee, Esplanade East, Government Place, 
Old Court House Street, Dalhousie Square, East, Lai Baaar 
Street, Lower Oiitpore Road, Harrison Road, Strand, Fairlie 
Place, Dalhousie Square, West, Hare Street, Strand, Auckland 
Road, Northbrook Avenue, Esplanade, West, to the south¬ 
west gate of Government House. 

On Wednesday, the 4th, there will be a shooting expedition, 
somewhere not far from Calcutta. 

Thursday, the otii, will be another great day, when His 
Royal Highness will, in full State, lay the foundation-Btono 
of the Victoria Memorial Hall. Great preparations are being 
made for this event, accommodation being provided for 2,500 
persons. 

On Friday, the 6th, Their Royal Highnesses will leave for 
Darjeeling, returning thence by rail to Diamond Harbour, where 
they will embark on board the Rmown for Rangoon. 

Morning Post .—(By H. F. Prevost Battersby: Bombay, 
9th November 1905). Guns, gnns, and guns again. Thirty- 
one guns for Their Royal Higlmesses’s arrival; thirty-one guns 
for His Majesty’s Birthday ; thirty-one guns on His Excellency’s 
embarkation, and guns once more for the Governor of Bombay. 
Tlien, when all visits of ceremony had been paid, thirty-one 
guns as the Prince left the ship, a Royal salute when he reached 
the Bunder, and thii-ty-one guns when he stepped on shore. 
In k country where a man’s significance is exactly announced 
and precedence so jealously regulated by gun fire, where his 
lifelong ambition may be to add one more cartridge to his salute, 
the importance of filling the air with reverberations and dim¬ 
ming the harbour with smoke can be conceived, and seeing 
that every detonation h«id a double echo from tlie islands and 
the hills, how completely such an objective has been realised 
may be imagined. 

The noise of the guns seemed to go to th© heads of tbe na-tives: 
they came pouring in thousands out of the city, shouting as 
they ran. They left whatever they might have been doing, 
and started like a brown, swarm of bees for the harbour, buzzing 
incredibly, a jabber of excited anticipation; fat Parsees, burly 
Hindus, and women loaded with babies, panting and perspiring^ 
but puisuing with the rest. The sea front was speedily a 
braid of colour twenty turbans deep, till an indignant member 
of the European police, the yellow pugaree about Ips helmet 
■alone reKeving his immaculate whiteness, became aware of 
the invasion, and bicycled down upon it. He had only his 
indignation, a small cane, and a limit^ supply of the vernacular,, 
but they sufficed for the purpose, and he drove, in the end, the 
brown thousands back, barking at them, from one direction 
and then from another, just as a colHe shepherds a flock (w 
sheep. So they missed the near approach of the Renown and 
her escort, the battleship conspicuous through the hot sea haze 
by the colour of its great flags, the red cross of the Admiral s 
pendant, the gorgeous heraldry of the Prince’s standard, the 
sacred ensign of St. George. u-a 

Tbe smoke of the guns drifting down the calm water hid 
presently all the incoming ships, save those proud flags sjwead 
out against the gray-blue sky; symbolst one imght think them, 
of an unclouded purpose still floating, though its efficient instru- 





oaents were veiled. In line abreast the four warships steamed 
past Kolaba, the Proserpine and Foie inshore, then the Renown, 
and ^beyond hert^he big four-funnelled Terrible. They found 
all the shipping dressed for the occasion, and broke out their 
own bunting as soon as moorings hod been picked up. It is 
a curious thing that though flags are proper to ships they only 
seem expressive when put to their explicit uses. There was all 
the pomp and splendour of a mastery of the seas in theiJenoiaa’s 
great ensign and standard, but there is not the least air of fes¬ 
tivity in a warship dressed in flags. She loses all her threaten¬ 
ing dignity, and gains nothing in decoration. However, the 
open-mouthed crowds of Bombay no doubt thought differehtly 
since Bombay had adorned herseK in flags in the tiresome and 
unimaginative English manner. One looked for the Bast, at 
least, to come in here; to show us that surprising handling of 
colour which is such a commonplace in its personal decoration. 
But either the East had had nothing to do with it or gave fresh 
proof of that sedulous imitation which is eating like a canker 
into its decorative art. Draped balconies, wreathed pillars, 
Venetian masts, and festoons of bunting; thei'e was nothing 
in Bombay that would discredit London’s sorriest efforts to look 
gay. She had succeeded in disfigiuing even her fine buildings 
without adding the least elation to their effect. 

Temperatures here still run well up into the nineties, a moist 
heat that encourages movement in neither mind nor body, though 
skies are cloudless and the air seems clear, and thus movement 
avoids the middle hours of the day; and it was close on four 
when the Prince landed. There was erected above the steps 
of the Apollo Bunder, where aU great personages set foot in 
India, a crimson shamiana, or open pavilion, where all the 
military and civil magnificence of Bombay was assembled 
to meet him. A white tunic such as the Prince was wearing, 
with the badges of his rank and the pale blue riband of the 
Star of India, represents military splendour in the East, but 
the splendour of the Indian potentate is just what pleases 
him, and there is vejy little in the w'ay of prismatic opportunity 
in which he does not delight. One is grateful for his emerald- 
greens and turquoise-blues, his sumptuous purples, his flaming 
reds, his pale, delicate tints and touches, his silks, his velvets, 
his stiff embroideries, his airy gauzes, his prodigal plastering 
of himself with gold and jewels; but it is impossible to describe 
him in detail without rendering him grotesque, a thing which 
he never is, whatever his magnificence. So the glories of Meher- 
ban, Rawalji, Jam, Raj Saheb, Naik Nimbalkar, Thakor, Sar 
Desai, Rao, Nawab, and Maharaja, which met the Prince 
on his arrival, must merely be imagined; it was compounded 
of all colours and materials seen through a haze of gold 

AU approaches to the Bunder having been swept clear 
of the crowd, the city looked almost deserted from the sea, 
all visible streets being empty save where the escort was drawn 
up. Had the intention been to provide contrast it was cer¬ 
tainly attained when the Royal procession formed and moved 
off into the town. 

A brown crowd, lean, lightly clothed, and very tolerant 
of pressure puts twice as much humanity as a white one into 
^e square yard, and the crowd in the Fort, which is now the 
busine^ quarter, seemed packed twice as tight m ever brown 
humanity can go. In the open space about the Wellinuton 
Fountain, whence the Governor’s, the Viceroy’s, and the Prince’s 
pro^ions diverged on their several routes, the crowd, fifty 
to five hun(k^ aeep, covered every spot except the guarded 
roadwy. It look^ as if water poured over it would not have 
reached the ground. The front rank sat on its ehiii. the next 
on Its elboTO, the next on its heels, the next kneeled, and so 
on up to tiptoe, and friendly waists and shoulders. It was 
a Solid wedge of brown flesh and blood. When the white^lad 
mounted police backed into the edge of it and the edge 


the movement spread backward through the entire mass, like 
a chorous gesture in comic opera or a wheat-field bending 
to the wind. When any in the cramped front ranks showed 
signs of rising the prowling, yellow-capped native constables 
knocked them back on to their stiff calves or elbows with the 
hilts of their little swords. No one resented this assistance 
to symmetry; a crack over the head seemed quite the accepted 
restorative on such occasions ,a sort of first aid. 

A queer crowd! meek, yet assertive, with an eye, a rather 
sad eye, for a good horse and a good rider; free, good-humoured, 
and quick with its comments, the talk rolling to and fro over 
those tens of thousands in a curious hard, clattering roar. One 
wondered of what all those brown heads were thinking, if they 
thought at all. But they were shy of questions; almost resented 
any curiosity as to why they were there. “ What should wfe 
expect ? ” replies a coolie. “ He is a Prince who comes into 
his realm.” The expectancy was confessed on every face, 
and probably some vague hope lay, tmeonfessed, behind it. 
A big country fellow, who had driven his bullocks in for the 
show, waved the inquiry aside. “ Wife can know what is 
in the King’s heart? ” he answered gravely. 

One should be fateful if the Royal tour yield as much as 
that—the thought in the minds of the common people of good- 
will going out to them from the heart of the King. The Devil, 
pleaded the Sinner in the Persian story, is everywhere, but 
the Powers of Light are only here and there. It thus behoved 
a poor man, he argued, to treat with respect an influence so 
obviously interested, whatever gifts might be thought appro¬ 
priate to the Supreme Being. Thus, too, for Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan the Supreme Being in their allegiance across the seas, 
of whom they see nothing and hear nothing that interests 
them, comes to count inevitably for something less than the 
Darknm at their elbow, whom they find it politic to propitiate. 

It is well, therefore, that they should associate the Prince 

as closely as they do with his Royal father. “RajaaieJ” “The 

King comes!” they cried as they waited, and their welcome 
could hardly have been heartier if it had been the King indeed. 
The white tunics of the British troops, of the 10th Hussars 
and Horse Artillery were alternated effectively in the pro¬ 
cession with the blue and red of the 33rd Cavalry, a silladar 
regiment looking fit for anything, carrying the sword under 
the near saddle flap, and the rifle slung by a new equipment 
across the back, the splendid uniform of the Imperial Service 
Lancers, the sky-blue lungi with jewelled aigrette, black, gold- 
bradded tunic with red facings, and red cummerbund of the 
Rajkumar cadets, and the gold and scarlet, white breeches, 
and jack boots of the Goverhor’s Bodyguard, perhaps the 
finest beremcmial troops in India, every man of them inch^ 
over six feet. They almost dimmed the Royal carriage with 
its gorgeous golden umbrella, but the waiting people had cleoily 
eyes for nothing else, risking a fresh crack from the constable’s 
sword in their efforts to keep the Prince in sight, and surging, 
shouting after him in a flood of colour the instant the roadway’s 
guardians were removed. 

NevmstU Daily Journal .—The Visit of tlie Prince and 
Princess of Wales to India promises to be as memorable, and 
to have the same happy results, as that made by King Edward 
thirty years ago. Everywhere the Royal visitors are being 
welcomed with the utmost enthusiasm, and from the spontan¬ 
eous warm-heartedness of their reception the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess have been made to feel, as His Royal Highness said, as 
if they are at home among their own people. That the same 
enthusiasm will mark the subsequent stages of their tour there 
is every reason io believe. There is only one feature to disturb 
the general happiness, and that is that certain districts are 
threatened with distress, if not actual famine. These reouirent 
periods of distress will, with the extension of irrigation works 







become things of the past; but, in the meantime, they have 
to be taken account of when the rains fail. In the Jaipur 
State, which has been splendidly entertaining the Prince and 
Princess, distress or famine may ensue if the wanter rains fail. 
The enlightened paler of the State, has taken every possible 
tne^ure to mitigate the said consequences, and, in commemo¬ 
ration of the Royal visit, has given a further donation of four 
lakhs of rupees to the Famine Fund, which he originally started 
hy a gift of twenty lakhs. The Maharaja’s two donations 
amount to nearly £lf(O,O0O, a truly princely gift, which will 
be followed by handsome donations from other parts of India 
if the necessity should arise. 

Pioneer .—We publish to-day the first accounts of the series 
of meetings that are being organised at the district head-quarters 
throughout the United Provinces to carry through the scheme for 
the Medical College that is to be a memorial of the visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. There can be no sort of question 
by this time that the Medical College is what the public really 
desires. From the moment that the suggestion was put forw'ard 
by the Maharaja of Ajodhia, we believe in the first instance, 
it was adopted all over the Provinces with a singular unanimity 
that made it ^quite clear that whatever difficulties might be 
encountered it was not a feeling of preference for any alternative 
project that would stand in the w'ay. The origins of the move¬ 
ment were not less notable in their spontaneity. The Maharaja 
of Ajodhia and his fellow Talukdars took counsel together, 
and it was only when their private action had placed the scheme 
on an assured footing that it was produced before the public 
and the support of the Lieutenant-Governor requested and 
obtained. If for a moment there was the shadow of a feeling 
in the public mind that the part of Oudh had been somewhat 
too prominent, that passed off as soon as it arose, and there 
is now nothing to choose between the two portions of the Pro¬ 
vince in the heartiness of the support that they are giving 
to the common cause. There seems to be no doubt remaining 
now as to the success of the scheme. Ten lakhs of rupees, 
the minimum required for a start, represents a large cal! on 
the voluntary subscriptions of such a community as that of 
the United Provinces. Such a sum would be very easily raised, 
no doubt, with any official “ encouragement,” not to say stimulus. 
But the Government has wisely determined to let thi.s be a 
people’s memorial in the fullest sense of the word. The diffi¬ 
culty has been to resi.st the feeling among the people them¬ 
selves that the Commissioner and Collector ought to come 
forward and lead the way, but it has been resisted except in 
so far as those officials have attended meetings, aaad being 
elected to the chair, have lent an assistance that it would have 
been churlish to refuse. In the truest sense the Government 
has been reljnng on the spirit of the public, and the reliance 
has not been misplaced. Six and a half of the ten lakhs have 
already been promised and the local Committees are only 
at the beginning of their work. The Oudh Districts at present 
take the lead, but it is a lead that will soon be disputed, though 
after all it is cot the occasion for provincial rivalry. The 
movement is a joint and combined movement of the two pro- 
vmc<», the first combined movement of the kind, for a common 
end in which all classes are working together. There has been 
nothing quite like it in our recollection; and it is Only to,be 
accounted for ‘by tho .existence of a universal feeling that the 
College is not merely a real want, but that it will be the most 
acceptable memorial that could be offered to a Prince whose 
sympathy with the alleviation of sickness and disease has 
been prominent ever since be came to manhood. 

Pioneer.—A meeting was held in the Victoria Hall, Fyzabad, 
on me 22nd instant at 4 p.m. to raise subscriptions in connection 
wth His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales’s Memorial Fund. 
Rai Gokul Cffiand Bahadur proposed that Mr. B. E. Hamblin, 


: Commissioner of B^zabad, should take the chair. The proposal 
I was seconded by B. Manohar Lai, Ghairman, Municipal Board, 
i and passed unanimously. Mr. Hamblin said, 

“ Gentlemen,-—You all know the object for which we* are 
I assembled: it is to eallect subscriptions towards the cost of 
i erecting the buildings of the proposed Lucknow Medical Cbllege. 
Such a College was contemplated 35 years ago, but the proposal 
was then dropped.. The present has been held a favourable 
; time for its recorutideration, and Sir Partab Narain Singh, k.c.i.b., 

! Maharaja of Ajodhia, has placed the proposal before the 
I public. A meeting has been held at Lucknow and* about five 
lakhs have already been subscribed. The proposal includes 
a hospital, class rooms, library, museum, laboratories, residences 
! for students and professors, and suitable recreation grounds, 
i Local committees have been formed in each district,' ancl it 
was with much plfeasure that I accepted the invitation of the 
Fyzabad Ixical Committee to preside at this meeting. 

“ There is one prominent reason why the present is a favour¬ 
able time for considering the proposal. Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales are now visiting India, and 
it is thought these Provinces should possess a memorial of 
their visit which would perpetuate the fact of the visit, and 
at the same time be a source of permanent benefit to the Pro¬ 
vinces. It is hoped that if sufficient subscriptions are raised 
tha.t the Prince may lay the foundation-stone during his coming 
visit to Lucknow. We wish then to have a memorial to com¬ 
memorate the visit. Our loyalty can be shown by our sub¬ 
scriptions, but it would be a mist^e to imagine that our loyalty 
needs to be proved in any such way.- We all love and revere 
our Royal Family; our late gracious Queen-Empress Victoria 
by her wise and. s^pathetio rule caused all the various parts 
of her vast dominions to imite in fervent loyalty towards the 
Crown. Many of you have doubtless read the excellent book 
by Kazi Aziz-udiHn Abmad about Their Royal Highnesses ’ 
the Prince-and Princess of Wales, and will have therefrom 
learnt, if suoh.indefed were necessary, fresh reasons for loving 
and respecting these two members of the Royal Family. These 
two have come to India so that they may learn something 
of the country and peoples over which they will have, let us 
hope at a long deferred date, to rule. It is a great mistake 
to imagine that Kings and Queens have only pleasures in life 
and no duties. Every one has his duty to perform, and the 


l^her his place the more arduous and responsible his duty, 
Hiis was recognised by the present King-Emperor when he came 


to India many^ years ago to make friends with the people here. 
He spent many yeare learning the duties he was later on called 
to do, and how excellently he spent his years of apprenticeship 
is shown by the position now’ held by our mighty Empire, and 
his great kuccess as a ruler. He has well-earned his new noble 
title of Peace-maker, with which he has been acclaimed by the 
world’s public opinion. Following the example of his J^yal 
father, the Prince of Wales wishes to acquire similar experience. 
May we not give him the happiness of knowing that his visit 
to these Provinces will result in a permanent benefit to the 
people. We know how desirous the King and the Prince 
of Whiles are to help hospitals and diminish pain and suffering. 
The Prince would wish that his visit should result in a per¬ 
manent benefit to the people of these Pro vinces, and wo can 
by our subscriptions help this wish to have effect. 

Besides this first great reason of a memorial of the visit, 
there are the second and third great reasons that we will be 
helping forward a great work of charity and a public benefit. 
It is one of the highest duties in a civilised community for 
each to do all in his power to lessen the amount of sickness 
and suffering in the country. How can we better accomplish 
this duty than by joining in starting this college from which 
in future years will issue doctors fuUy qualified to do all that 














lies in human power to fight with illness and disease. Many 
a flick man in the future will bless the generosity of those whose 
subscriptions enable him to secure proper medical treatment. 
I would also just mention a further practical reason for aiding 
this work, and that is thsjt it wiU provide a fresh source of 
employment for educated persons. The medical needs of 
the country are very great, for we know from our own experience 
that not only do old forms of sickness continue, bdt new ones 
arise. In the great fight against illness that goes on daily 
there, is need of every recruit that can be secured. There 
is also a large demand for medical men for sanitary purposes 
of the Provinces. We are not able to rival the magnificent 
generosity of the Maharaja of Balrampur, but esu^h can give 
what he can spare.” 

On the conclusion of the speech B. Manohar Lai made 
a stirring speech in English, which was followed by another 
in Urdu by M. Mahomed Paiq. M. Imtiaz Ali then proposed, 
and B. Gopal Lai seconded the names of certain residents 
to he added to the list of the local Committee. 

A public meeting of the citizens of Agra was held on 
Thursday, 23rd November, in the gardens of Pandit Jagan Nath 
Sahib, Rais and Pleader of Agra, in connection with the 
Memorial of the Royal visit. 

Mr. Saiyid Alay Nabi Sahib, B.A., Vakil, High Court, Rais 
and Municipal Commissioner and Secretary of the Prince of 
Wales’s Reception Committee of Agra, Hakim Saiyid Sakhawat 
AH Sahib, Rais and Honorary Magistrate, and certain other 
gentlemen were unavoidably absent. 

Ktmwar Kanhai Singh Sahib was voted to the chair. 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed;_ 

I That a local Committee of the Prince of Wales’s Memorial 

Fund, consisting of the abovenamed gentlemen, with power 
to add to their number, be formed at Agra, the aims and objects 
of which will be as follows:— 

To form Sub-Committees of the said fund at the head¬ 
quarters of all the tehsils of Agra district and to open subscrio- 
tion lists in aid of the Medical College, Lucknow, which will 
unquestionably be a great boon for the Hving and the future 
generations of these Provinces. 

II. IJat the Commissioner of the Agra Division, the Colleo- 
tor, the D^tnct Judge and the Civil Surgeon of Agra, and Raja 
Balwant Singh Sahib Bahadur, C.I.E., of Avagarh, be li- 

quested to become patrons of the committees and to co-operate 
With their canse. 

ni. That Pa^t Jagaa Nath Sahib be elected ae General 
Sebreto, and SMjid Abdul Hnean Sahib, Khan Bahadur 
and Munab. Dwaija Prasad Sahib, ae Joint Seorataries of tte 
Agra Local Committee. 

IV. That aa most of the members and the local authorities 
are very busy ^over the preparations for the Royal visit, the 
next meeting of this committee be held early in January 1906® 
the exact date to be notified by the Sooretaiy later L. ’ 

-“f proceedings be sent to the Prince 
of Wales 8 Memonal Fund Central Committee, Lucknow. 

A Aleerut corespondent telegraphs on the 25th instant •_ 

Memorial PundVas 

held at the Tow-n Hall this morning, Mr. W. H Cobb P 
presiding. Resolutions were carried anDroviniTth^n 
^inmittee’s proposal for establishing a Medical CoUece at 
Lucknow to. commemorate the visit nf wj. d 


Rais of Meerut (Rs. 500), about Rs. 3,000 were subscribed 
in the meeting by the following gentlemen, and othera 
Mr. W. H. Cobb, Magistrate, Rs. 100; Sheikh Wahibuddin, 
Rs. 1,000; Rao Kurshed AH Khan, Rs. 600; Lala Banarsi Dass 
Rs. 260 ; Lala DuHp Singh, Rs. 260; Nawab Asad-ullah Khan^ 
Rs. 100, 

Rangoon OazeMe.~Jxi connection with the coming visit 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, the following proposals 
which have been made by the Administrators of the Victoria 
Park are likely to be carried out. The road through the Park 
will be closed to carriage traffic previous to the arrival of IKeir 
Royal Highnesses on the afternoon of 13th January. It will 
be loft open throughout tho afternoon for foot-passengers. 
Their Royal Highnesses’s carriage will arrive at the south-west 
end of the road where it joins Cemetery Road, and will proceed 
to the extern gate of the Zoological portion of the Park. Here 
the Chairman of the Administrators of the Park will deHver 
a short address. Their Royal Highnesses will then inspect 
the Park and will dsive out through the gates presented by 
Mr. Sofaer. Admission to the* Park will be by ticket. The 
Pai. k will be closed from to-day to enable it to be put in order 
The water-supply which has been so generously igranted by the 
Municipality wiU shortly be laid on. The tanka will be cl4ned 
and the grass will be made as presentable as time 
permits. 

Western Daily Press (Bri3tol).--The tour of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales through India continues to be followed 
^th ayrapathetio interest in this country, whilst in India itself 
it ia the main topic of conversation and press comment. From 
the moment that the Royal party landed at Bombay, success 

has attended the enterprise, and the Royal visitors have been 

received by all sorts and conditions of the Emperor’s subjects 
with the utmost enthusiasm. ’Phe Prince himself has entered 
whole-heartedly into the sports of the people, and his pubHc 
utterances have been dignified and tactful. The Princess 
has, moreover, endeared herself to the native women of all 
castes .and creeds, and nothing whatever has occurred to mar 
the triumphant progress of the illustrious tourists. Yesterday 
the Royal party encamped some distance to the north of Bikaner, 
the little Rajput State which possesses many cUstinctivo char¬ 
acteristics. The feudatory Prince of Bikaner is a young hiat, 
of great capabiUty. He is described as practically an iSigHsh 
gentleman, for he has made himself familiar with this country 
and all its institutions. In him the East and W^t have met. 
Proud of the ti'aditions of the Hindu race, the Prince of Bikaner 
h^ become imbued with the keen sense of the value of Western 
civiHsation, and he has introduced into his State many inno¬ 
vations, which half a century ago would have been deemed 
impossible there. To-day the Royal party will bid adieu 
to the feudatory Prince of Bikaner, and will proceed by rail 
to Lahore, the capital of tho great province of the Punjab, 
which has figured .so conspicuously in Indian history, and 
has given to the Indian native army some of its most superb 
horsemen. The fight for the Punjab was long and violent 
but, perhaps, no province is now more loyal to the British Raj! 

It Ls rather unfortunate that at the present juncture the 
Punj ab is not at its best. In consequence of the scarcity of rain, 
the population has been hard pressed for food suppHes. Hie 
shortage has never quite amounted to a famine, but there 
has bwn considerable hardship amongst the natives. The 
Pi’ince of Wales will bo able to see for himself how greatly 
some parts of India, particularly in the north-western provinces, 
are dependent upon irrigation works. It has been the policy 
of successive Viceroys to promote, by every possible mean^ 
the multiplication of these irrigation works, to which Lord 
Curzon made special reference in one of his valedictory speeches. 
Tho outlook in this respect is steadily improving, and no doubt 
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within a reasonable time the artificial circulation of water 
throughout certain provinces of India will have reduc^ the 
risk of famine almost to the vanishing point But it is just 
as well for the Prince of Wales to see the system in the making, 
and to make himself acquainted with the embarrassments 
against which large sections of India’s native population have 
so frequently to contend. Lahore, where the Royal party 
will to-day arrive, is a picturesque and interesting city, tlie 
seat of the Moguls. Its population is about two-thirds that 
of Bristol, and there are around it some of the most picturesque 
vistas which Northern India can afford, Lahore will be the 
last stopping-place of the Royal tourists prior to proceedmg 
to the furthest point on the Indian frontier. At Peshawar 
they will be on the confines of Afghanistan and at that point 
the cavalcade will turn back towards India, and in a week 
Or 80 hence the Prince and Prmcess will be present at a large- 
scale review of Indian and British troops at Rawalpindi. 

It is almost a pity that the Amir of Afghanistan could 
not be persuaded to jo\imey eastwards from his capital at Kabul 
to Peshawar, there to meet the Prince and Princess of Wa.es 
in Darbar. The political effect of such a meeting would have 
been importan'., mote especially as there have rewntly been 
current some rumours descriptive of the Amir’s attitude 
towards the Indian Government as not quite s6 cordial as might 
be desired. The most recent British Mission to ;^bul was 
not an unqualified success. Very little was achieved, 
there is an impression that the Amir himself gained consider¬ 
ably more than he conceded. It is a fact, however, that the 
Amir has drawn his subsidy since the British Minion returned 
from Kabul, so that whatever may be his political leanings 
he has not failed to avail himself of the financial part of the 
bargain. But if the Pnnce of VS^ales is not fated to meet the 
Amir, His Royal Highness is, according to an apparently 
well-authenticated report, destined to make the acquaintance 
of an equally picturesque personality. The announcement 
is to the effect that, on the invitation of the Indian Government, 
the Tashi Lama of Tibet will journey to Calcutta, there to 
be presented to the son and heir of the Emperor of India. The 
Prince and Princess are timed to arrive at Calcutta during 
the final days of the year, so that there will be plenty of time 
to complete the arrangements for what will be a significant 
and historic meeting. When the Dalai I-ama left Lhassa, 
the Tashi Lama became the spiritual head of the Buddhist 
Church. His influence amongst the Tibetans and others of 
the Budilhist faith is enormous, and the great point about the 
impending meeting is that the Tashi Lama has never, for any 
purpose whatever, quitted the territory of Tibet. That he 
sliould do so with the express intention of meeting the ftmee 
and Princess of Wales is a fact the significance of which can 
hardly be overestimated- In the eye.s of the Tibetans he is 
the embodiment of all spiritual and temporal power, and he 
is also held in the greatest veneration by all the members ot 
the Buddhist sect wherever they may happen to to. I w 
understood that the Tashi Lama has always been well disposed 
towards the Indian Government j and had the now deposed 
Dalai Lama listened to bis advice, there would have been no 
reason for the British military expedition to Lhassa. Ihat 
was an enterprise which was open to criticism. But what 
has been done cannot be undone now, and it is better that every 
possible measure should be adopted for the purpose of making 
the beat of the situation as it stands. Even if no other benen 
had accrued from the Royal tour in India, that Journey wou c 
have been fully justified by the bringing of the most 
sible of all Tibetans into close and cordial touch with the direct i 
representative of the Emperor of India in Calcutta. The meetmg 
should do much to remove any lingering bitterness and suspicion 
that may exist in Tibet regarding the attitude and intentions 


of the Indian Government. For it cannot be supposed the 
mere signing of the treaty would at once effect a change of 
public opinion lii Tibet. It roust be the policy of the Indian 
Government to cultivate the b^t possible relation with thfe 
curious people, and the most effective way to do this is to bring 
their most distmguished ahd most responsible representativ© into 
clc^ and agreeable communication not only with the Indian 
and Imperial Governments, but with the direct representative 
of the Sovereign himself. 

28th Novismbeb 1906. 

CM and Military (?azef/e.—Lahore is ready to receive 
the Prince and Princ^is of Wales, It has made its preparations 
hurriedly, but not inadequately. Time was short, for although 
the Royal visit might have been anticipated two years back, 
the exact date, the exact programme, could not be settled 
imtil near the eleventh hour. Once the details were fixeti, 
the work went forward with a bound, and is now complete. 
Lahore is to-day m fete. Its miles of white drear road glitter 
in holiday garb. The glorious ivinter sunlight, soft but brilli^t, 
illumines a spreading spectacle of gaiety. In- all directions 
avenues of colour stretch forth into the distance, symbolising 
the abounding joyousnesa of the populace. Every public 
thoroughfare glows with many-hued hangings. Every public 
building and almost every private building flutters its welcome. 
Numerous triumphal arches impart Oriental pomp to the scene. 
The desert of di-ah ihKwief smiles. At night endless iUumina- 
tions will cast their glamour over the Royal routes. It is not the 
thousands of willing rupees which have wrought this mani¬ 
festation. It is noli'.even thousands of wiUing workers. 
It is the spirit of the Punjab, the exuberant spirit of loyalty, 
which, proud of itself and of the object of its enthusiasm, has 

thus burst into song. _ 

For, whs,t do these decorations typify ? They are assuredly 
no formal assumption of darbar raiment. No Gazette notifi¬ 
cation prescribed them. Spontaneously they sprang up. A 
single Indian nobleman, with a munificonce which is the badge 
of iiis tribe, offered to defray the entire cost of the work on 
behalf of the citizens of Lahore,” but the citizens of Lahore, 
whilO recognising the true nobility of the intended gift, would 
have none of it. Their public spirit came strong upon them. 
Tlrey would not be denied the gratification of bearing their 
own share in the welcome: they insisted on an open subscrip¬ 
tion list. Hence, when the Prince of Wales feasts his eyes 
upon the blaze of colour by day and of lantern by night, he 
will rightly read into the display an expression of sincere good¬ 
will—of good-will towards himself, towards the Royal house 
of which ho is the pillar, towards the nation and the empire 
of which his illustrious father is the exemplar. He will see 
in the decorations an Indian tribute of appreciation to the justice 
and benevolence of Britrsh rule. The flagr and the banners, 
the pennons and the streamers, as they float merrily overhead, 
will tell him that the Punjab feels honestly merry to see its 
Prince and future Emperor. They mil tell him that the people 
are merry because, under the British Crown, they enjoy peace 
and prosperity; because the days of oppression and tyranny are 
gone for ever; because strife and violence no longer redden the 
soil; because, in this pre-eminently rural province, agriculture 
pursues its humble course in perpetual serenity. Shadows 
there are indeed, but they are the shadows of natural misfortune 
from which no country has ever or can ever he wholly pre¬ 
served. What every Punjabi feels, what every Punjabi desires 
by his decorations of house and street to attest before the 
Prince, is that the frowns of Nature are as nothing to him 
at this glad moment. Far is all this from blind adulation 
of poramountcy. Punjab political opinion is nmther undis- 
oeming nor unintelligent. Its emblem is the lion, not the 




buffalo. But every Gritio, even every caviller, appreciates tire 
distinction between viceroyalty which oomea and goes and 
true royalty which is the fount of governmental perfection. 
The most censorious of tho native newspapers of the Punjab 
can to-day utter nothing but sweet sounds. As one Hindu 
editor in Lahore wrote recently: “ The capital of the Punjab 
is feeling a thrill of loyal emotion in anticipation of the vieit 
which has already roused the enthusiasm of the princes and 
people of Rajasthan,” „ 

Loyalty may be but of the lip. Punjab loyalty is trium¬ 
phantly proved to flow from the heart. The sword of the Punjab 
has been drawn, the blood of the Punjab has been shed, in 
times that history will never forget, to support British dominion. 
Hereabouts stands the main gateway of the British Indian 
Empire. On the fidelity of the gate-keeiiers, too oft attested 
to be ever doubted, the security of the whole estate depends. 
Here, if anywhere, in the future, as in t^e past, will the destinies 
of India be re-determined. Here live and flourish the rntmliest 
races any Eastern clime ever bred. Here staunchness and gal¬ 
lantry are almost vulgar virtues. Prom here springs the 
flower of the world-famous Indian Army. It is not from a 
freak of geographical fancy that the grand military manoeuvres 
in commemoration of the Royal tour aret o take place in the 
Punjabi It is not from an accident of distribution that the 
Punjab plains provide High Asia with an Aldershot. Every 
man who to-day will stand by the road-side to cheer the brilliant 
procession, will understand the inner political meaning of his 
own hurrah and of the Prince''s answering recognition. The 
thousands who greet the Prince will represent the millions 
who would delight to greet him with the same shmit. If the 
cry of the province—the guard-room of India—could to-day 
become articulate in the Mneo’s ear it would take up the 
thrilling motto “Thy Sentinel am I!” 

Englishman .—A little less than a century and a half ago 
one Beeka, a cadet of the ruling house of Jodhpur, led three 
hundred of his clansmen into the heart of the desert. Those 
three hundred Rahtores went forth to slay or be slain, and 
like the hundred men of Marseilles, who knew how to die, 
■ oonsummated the French Revolution, and changed the face of 
Europt>, there was no withstanding them. After early successes 
against the outlying tribes Beeka came by agreement to rule 
over the Jats, the strongest and most numerous of the desert 
peoples, and on a little kankax ridge at the fjiack of beyond 
laid the foundations of his capital. History does hot tell us 
bow he and hks people supported life in this practically rainless 
country, whilst welk three hundred feet deep were being dug, 
but the grip of the Rahtore cadet on the land never relaxed. 
Hardened and protected by tlie desert this foray was the begin¬ 
ning of a great warrior State, the Bikanlr of to-day. 

The very existence of Bikanir as a city seems to be an insult 
and an afliront to nature. There is absolutely no ostensible 
reason for its being. The sun-baked, wind-worn, machiolated 
walls stand knee-deep in a vast sea of sand which laves the 
very bases of the fortifications. North, south, east and west 
the ■ watch tower looks out upon this tawny waste, broken 
only by little patches of poverty-stricken scrub and by a tiny 
temple or two, which are obviously offshoots of the capital. 
To this desert city came Their Royal Highnesses and their 
staff, frankly for the purposes of a little shooting to vary the 
strain of a long round of ceremonies, and with them others 
who were not to shoot and who anticipated with some fittle 
distress four days’ idlesness in the mldemess. But whilst 
these came with heavy hearts they remained with light ones, 
for they were days of unrestrained joy. The charms of the 
desert city lie not on the surface, but they axe there for all who 
have eyes to see. ^ 


The fascination of the desert has grown on everyone, the 
dignity and the solemnity of these vast untamable wastes. 
Ani-I with that fascination has come the exhilaration of this 
bracing. Sand-dried air, the joy of the golden sunsets. Does 
it seem absurd to call the desert beautiful ? Yet in the hush 
of dawn, when after a moment’s hesitation the glorious sui^ht 
floods the sky bringing with it the faint stirring breeze, it is 
nothing less. At eventide when to the unbroken stillness of the 
barren land the sun goes down wrapping the sky from delicate 
yellow fading into exquisite green, which we associate with clear 
winter evenings at home, it can leave none untouched. Even 
on the outskirts of the city the desert has its little mysteries, 
criss-crossed with tracks, w'hicb begin nowhere and end nowhere, 
traversed by hard, lean, sun-burnt peasants moving with the 
unhastened gait of the East coming from and disappearing 
into the empty horizon. 

The desert has left its mark upon Bikarir and its p^ples. 
The city is like nothing else in India, and is more Arabian or 
Saracenic than Hindu. The sun-baked and red-coated Walls, 
the flat roofs suggest Damascus and Asia Minor rather than 
Hindustan. While the main streets of the bazaar are as bright 
as those of any Indian town, crowded widx clamorous vendors 
and shrill-tongued buyers, in the side roads rules a silence 
rare in the Bast. T'he desert has also left its impress upon 
the manner and habits of the people. Physically it would 
be hard to find a harder set of men than these dried, lean, fiery 
peasants^ and their habit is of the simplest. A coat and turban 
of the coarsest country cloth suffices for the men, nor do the 
comely women seem to indulge in finery. The Bikanir bazaar 
is about the best example of genuine swadeshi to be found 
in a town of its size in India. Some foreign wares must, be 
imported, but the proportion is trifling. Such glimpses as were 
afforded of the homes of the people revealed a cleanliness as 
exact as that of the desert. 

When the characteristic life of the bazaar palled, there 
were the bizarre antiquities of the palace and the fort. Traditwn 
says that no ruler of Bikanir should dwell in the halls occupied 
by hia predecessors, and hence has grown up within the walls 
of the fort that clings to the city’s defences a great irregular 
pile without harmony and without design. On the walls of 
the outer portal are impressed the marble modeb of the little 
hands of those widows burnt with their lords. Within is every¬ 
thing incongruous that the Bast can show. Shady courtyards 
where fretted walls and balconies look into the cool depths 
of a marble tank, veritable haunts of ancient peace, open into 
chambers splashed with the cheapest and most tawdry colours ; 
marble halls with gold and silver chairs of State are but the 
annexes' to rooms hung with degraded green chandeliers and 
walled with willow pattern plates. Here appalling engravings 
of tho early Viotorian period hang on walls painted with scenes 
from the Hindu mythology. There crude drawings of an 
elephant chariot and a palanquin sandwich a sketch of a loco¬ 
motive. In the well kept armoury the weapons of Rajput 
chivalry hang side by side with Moorish jezails, Andrea Perara 
blades, and maces brought to Palestine by the Crusaders. Cheek 
by jowl with these relics of the centuries is the new wing, a mas.s 
of carved sandstone lighted by the electric light. TTiere, as 
the Maharaja and his circle have removed to the new Lallgarh 
Palace, the silence of abandonment , broods over ail, whilst 
from window and balcony you look over the khaki wastes 
and listen to the melt^dious cry of the bullock driver as he 
urges his oxen down the ramp to draw water from the three 
hui^ed-foot well, ^ 

Side by side with the^ memorials of the past is arising 
a new Bikanir. In their tour through Rajputana Their Royal 
Highnesses have visited the States of these widely varying 
types of native ruiers of Udaipur, conservative and orthodox, 
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but of theatriotest honour; of Jaipur, orthodox of the orthodox,* 
but animated by the most generous instincts; and of Bikanir, 
a representative of the modern school. His Highness the 
Mahairaja of Bikanir was educated at the Mayo College, and 
has passed through the training which after mature considera¬ 
tion has been decided upon as best suited to the present genera¬ 
tion of Indian Princes, and in many ways his personal influence 
can be felt in the State. An Aide-de-Camp to the Prince, His 
Highness is a fine, soldierly figure and his Imperial Service 
Troops are a credit to the State. Whether as camelry in Somali¬ 
land or as infantry in China they showed the best martial 
qualities. The Bikanir gaol is as weU manr^ed as any in the 
world and its carpets have acquired a fame which necessitated 
the creation of a separate industry outside the gaol walls to 
meet the demand. 

The Lallgarh Palace, a couple of miles from the town, 
a beautifully proportioned pile of carved! red sandstone, is one 
of the most perfect specimens of modem Hindu architecture. 
The design is from the prolific brain of Sir Swinton Jacob, but 
His High^ness gave the freest play to his creative genius. To 
these qualities the Maharaja adds those of the perfect host. 
Every detail qf the large camps at Bikanir and Qujner was 
personally supervised by him, and the arrangements were per¬ 
fect. If His Highness did not literally offer half his kingdom 
to his guests, he placed everything in his possession at their 
disposal 

The peculiar characteristics of Bikanir were never so clearly 
revealed as on this progress. Indeed the scenes in the streets 
were like a series of vivid pictures from biblical history. The 
women gathered on the flat house tops, patches of green and 
yellow and red, silently watching the Royal procession 
pass and bursting into shrill chatter the moment 
it had disappeared. Each little hole in the wall 
was a nest of eager faces splashed with the gorgeous hues of 
the saris. In the side streets the people were not permitted 
to congregate, so narrow are they that they scarcely permitted 
the Royal carriage to pass, but the moment the escort turned 
into the broader highways the whole population was seen 
to be out for the tamasha. Although here and there Bikanir 
had succumbed to the tendency to tawdry banting, for the 
most part the decorations took the only possible Oriental form 
of the hangings of parti-coloured cloth. Through streets 
of mud-built houses freshly coloured a brick red, through the 
streets of handsome dwellings of the most richly carved red 
sandstone, drove the Prince and Princess through variegated 
crowds who salamed profoundly as the cortege passed, and 
then broke into exclamations of pride and joy. The route 
lay through the' town by the most sacred temple where once 
stood the Beekas fort, and then past the old palace to the 
Lallgarh. The streets were lined with the smart State troops 
whose presence was hardly needed, so orderly were the 
people. 

Some of these characteristics Their Royal Highnesses were 
able to observe on arrival at Bikanir, but not until this evening 
could they fully appreciate the peculiar charms of the desert 
city. There was a second grouse shoot in the morning from 
7 till 10 o’clock, when the Piinoe, shooting beautifully, made 
the Imt bag with 150 birds, the spoil of the day being 800 birds. 
His Royal Highness waS delighted with his sport, as also 
were the members of the staff, and aU left Gujner charmed 
with the completeness of the Maharaja’s arrangements and 
fully appreciative of his splendid hospitality. Then in the 
late afternoon His Royal Highness motored in from Gujner 
and joining Her Royal Highness at the old palace first examined 
its treasures, especially the armoury and the Sanscrit manus¬ 
cripts, and accompanied by the M^arajah went for a semi* 
State drive through the town. 


The Prince afterwards presented medals for service in 
Somaliland to nine native officers of the Bikanir Camel Corps, 
complimenting the officers on the smart appearance of the men 
and the men on having so many in the raj^s decorated for ser¬ 
vice in China. The Camel Corps was raised in 1889 by Captam 
Kettlewell of the Indian Army, its object being for the Imperial 
defence at home and abroad. The strength is 600 men and 
600 camels. Three-quarters of the men are Rajputs, the remain¬ 
der Sikhs and Muhammadans. The Corps went to China in 1900 
without their camels and took part in the capture of Peitang 
fort, and were with the allied armies at the advance on Paoting 
Eu. For ten months they served in the Far East making 
great friends in the field with the Americans and the Japanese. 
On one occasion the Bikaniiis pitched the American soldiers* 
camp for them and gave them food and blankets, a kindness 
which was never forgotten. In 1902, after the Delhi manoeuvres, 
the Corps went to Somaliland and eicted as pioneers to the 
fl 3 ring columns xmder General Manning. They fought at Daratolch 
where Captam Walker gained his Victoria Cross and Captein 
Hughes was wounded. They formed part of the square 
at Jidballi for which a clasp to the medal is given: 8 men were 
killed and 13 wounded. The Maharaja is the Colonel of 
the Corps and an Honorary Major in the Indian Army. 

The festivities at Bikanir concluded to-night with a splendid 
banquet in the new dining hail of the old palace. Unfortripately, 
however, neither the Prince nor Princess of Wales were present, 
as, acting on the advice of his medical adviser. His Royal High¬ 
ness decided to dine quietly at the Lallgarh Palace, This 
decision was arrived at in consequence of the hard work the 
Prince has already done and In view of the heavy programme 
awaiting him at Lahore. The dinner, which was hold in the 
magnificent carved red stone hall, was a brilliant success and 
was attended by the Prince’s staff and the numerous guests 
assembled in the camp. The Maharaja, who came into the 
room at the close of the dinner, was accorded a great reception, 
and after the toast of the King-Emperor was duly honoured, 
he spoke as follows:— 

“ Your Royal Highnesses, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—There is 
nothing in this world that could possibly have given me greater 
pleasure than Your Royal Highnesses’s visit to my State, there¬ 
fore when I saw the Royal train steaming into the railway stor- 
tion at Bikanir I felt that my highest ambition had been real¬ 
ized. I am deeply sensible of this very great honour which 
Your Royal Highnesses have conferred upon me, and it has 
not only been very much appreciated by myself and my family, 
but also by all my people. This honour and pleasure has 
further been greatly enhanced by the gracious presence of 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. Your Roya^ High¬ 
ness already knows how proud and pleased I felt when you were 
kind enough to toll me, after the reception at the India Office, 
in London, that you proposed to do me.the great honour of 
appointing me your Aide-de-Camp, and I have most pleasant 
and grateful recollections of my visit to England and of the 
great courtesy and kindness which I received at the hands of 
Your Royal Highnesses and the other members of the Royal 
Family, as well as the nobility and gentry of England. If by 
good fortune Your Royal Highnesses are pleased with your visit 
to Bikanir, and have not been put to any serious inconvenience 
during your stay here, I shall indeed feel gratified, and that I 
have done something, however little, to show my gratitude in 
return. I have been considering as to what would be a suit¬ 
able and at the same time a useful way of commemorating the 
Royal Visit. We have long felt the necessity of a building on 
the lines of a Town Hall, which will be open to the public for 
meetings, lectures, etc. If this meets with Your Royal High¬ 
ness’s approval, I propose to add a wing on either side of this 
hall into which we shall remove our armoury and Sanskrit library 






now Wdden away in. tlie fort, which'would thtis bO'thro'HTi 
open to the public. Also we have in anticipation already started 
this building, which at -the present moment is some 10 
or 12 feet above the ground, and I now beg Your Royal High¬ 
ness’s permission to name it after you. It has been designed 
by that eminent architect Colonel Sir Swihton Jacob, and is 
situated in the new Curzon Gardens, that are being laid out, and 
in close proximity to the Victoria Memorial Club, which 
•Your Royal Highnesses inspected this evening. 

“I do not propose to take up much of your valuable time, 
but before proceeding further I would like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of assuring Your Royal Highness of the steadfast and 
staunch loyalty of myself and my State to the British Throne 
(cheers). It is not for me to dwell upon the past services ren¬ 
dered by the House of Bikanir to our Sovei-ei^ in the mutiny 
and in the Afghan and Sikh Wars. I consider it a great privi¬ 
lege to have gone at the head of my regiment to China in 1900, 
and feel specially pleased at the thought that I was perhaps the 
first Chief in India to have gone across the seas on aotive service, 
tmder the British rule. Although to my great regret I 
was prevented from personally going out, my troops have also 
had the distinction of fighting for the King in Somaliland (ap¬ 
plause). I greatly regret that circumstances have prevented 
the carrjing out of the review of my troops, which was to have 
taken place this aftemooii, and I would lieg that on your return 
to England you will tell His Majesty, not only of oim unfailing 
loyalty and devotion, but that you will also be pleased to assure 
His Majesty from us that not only I and my troops, but every 
man in Bikanir is ready to lay his life down for His Majesty at 
his command. It may perhaps not be out of place to mention 
here that I have offered to further supplement our contribution 
to the Imperial Service Troops by an addition of half of my 
regiment of infantry, and for which we are awaiting sanction. 
Ladies and (3entlemen, I now ask you to join me in drinking 
to the health of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and wishing them a long life and every 
happiness and a most enjoyable tour in India (cheers).” 

His Royal Highness’s speech was then read by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Colvin, Agent to the Governor-General, as follows;— 

“ I thank Your Highness most sincerely for the kind words 
in which you have proposed the health of the Princess of 
Wales and myself. It is a great pleasure and satisfaction to 
us that we have been able to avail ourselves of your kind invi¬ 
tation to visit, you at Bikanir. Thanks to your friendly wel¬ 
come and genejKms hospitality, you have mode^us feel as if we 
were at horndT In any case, the Maharaja’s face is very familiar to 
us and our children, far^.besides having had the pleasure of seeing 
biTn in Englandj, two years ago, there hangs at Marlborough 
House an excellent portrait of His Highness, his gift to me, 
in the uniform of the Bikanir Corps. I have been much struck 
by the fine soldier-like appearance of that force. I know what 
they have done on active service. It will give me much pleasure 
to tell the King-Emperor of the smart appearance of the men, 
most of whom wear the medals for China and Somaliland, and 
of the excellent condition of the camels. I shall assure His 
Majesty that he has every reason to be proud of Your Highness’s 
contribution to the Imperial Service Troops, and will also inform 
him of your further generous offer to augment it by the addi¬ 
tion of half of your infantry regiment. We have always heard 
of your interesting city and house. Your great ancestors in 
times past won for themselves the proud and appropriate title 
•of ‘ Ixjrds of the Desert,’ but coming here we realise how, 
through your enterprise and artistic knowledge, you have as 
it were raised from the desert a palace, beautiful in its archi¬ 
tectural design and construction, and replete vrith every comfort, 
which you have so hospitably placed at our ^sposak The 
.Prinoass and I are much gratified to ieain that Your High¬ 


ness proposes to commemorate Our visit by erecting a building, 
a Library, which will also contain the beautiful and historic 
armoury of Bikanir. We .heartily approve of Your Highness’s 
suggestion, and I am pfoud to think that it is your wish to call 
it after me. You have also permitted me to see and enjoy what 
may fajfly be described as one of the wonders of Bikanir—its 
sport. My experience of two delightful mornings’ shooting at 
Gujner will never be forgotten. In conclusion, I wish to deliver 
the message of friendship and good wishes to yourself and your 
State from the King-Emperor, to whom I shall gladly communi¬ 
cate your assurances of loyally and devotion to his Throne 
and person, and I ask all present to join me in drinking long life 
and happiness to the Maharaja of Bikanir. I did not say good¬ 
bye to him this evening, for I am glad to think that he will join 
my staff as my Aide-de-Camp at the coming manoeuvres in the 
North, and if aujrthing could further add to my debt of grati¬ 
tude for all His Highness’s hospitality, it is the ready and con¬ 
siderate maimer in which he has excused my attendance at this 
banquet m accordance with the recommendation of my medi¬ 
cal adviser, which decision 1 deeply regret.” 

The speech was greeted with loud applause. 

The palace and its adjoining buildings as well as the city 
of Bikanir were splendidly illuminated during thS evening, and 
the scene was brilliant in the extreme. 

Morning Post—Thirty years have passed since last 
an heir to its Imperial Throne set foot in India, and thirty 
years, brief as this period may seem to tjift East, is a very consid¬ 
erable one in the making of our Eastern Empire. Thirty years 
covered that tremendous term in its story which saw, under 
Clive and Hastings, our grip fastened on the Southern Deccan 
by the heroic capture and defence of Arpot, the subdual of Bengal 
at Plassey, the final crushing at Wandewash of the hopes of 
France, the extinction of Mughal ascendancy at Baksar, the 
first defeat of the Rohillas, and the conclusion of our victories 
over the Marathas by the Treaty of Salbai. Those were the 
years of belligerent gestation, the terrible years which must 
be before empires ate bom, and none of those which followed 
could feel quite the same throes, the same trembling in the 
balance between death and being. In the last thirty since 
our present Sovereign viewed as Prince of Wales his Eastern 
mheritanoe, a maturation of a very different kind has been in 
progress. True, the acquisitive tendency has not altogether 
ceased, but ite inclination has been rather towards extension 
than absorption. We have been content internally to consoli¬ 
date our influence, while without we have reluctantly enlarged 
our Itorders. To the west and north the territories we have 
acquired are small in extent* but rich strategically in potential 
value. We have pushed our frontier nearer in both directions 
to the vast ramparts of the hills which have offered to the 
inhabitants of Hindustan an immemorial protection of which 
they have never yet, thanks to internecine dissensions, been 
able to avail themselves, and beyond this frontier our supremacy 
has been established in Sikkim, Kashmir, Himza., CSliitral, and 
Baluchistan. Eastward, it has been rather material than 
political advantage which has dogged our footsteps—and 
really the phrase does not describe inaptly many of our terri¬ 
torial acquisitions—since, in annexing the valuable provinces 
of Upper and Lower Burma, we have made ourselves the neigh¬ 
bours, possibly the undesired neighbours, of two great 
Powers. 

But the si^ficance of the last tliirty years is not to be 
sought in territorial accretion, hut in the changes wi^vtght 
by our system of government on the minds and aspirations 
of those we have ruled. The conscientious Ifenevolence of 
our methods as a dominant suzerain over a land of diverse 
and divided peoples is nov/ beginning to bear visible fruit, and 
the quality of that harvest will be of more importance to the 







British nation in the next half century than any other of the 
problems which In^a may propoimd* In England, the question 
excites as little interest as did the religious susceptibilities 
of thfe Hindu before the Mutiny, yet the understanding of the 
moral forces we are creating in India concerns more nearly 
our future in that ootmtry tlian was our fortune there once 
affected by a less excusable ignorance. An attempt will there¬ 
fore be made in these letters to give, as the occasion serves, 
behind the pomp and ceremony of a Boyal progress, some 
account of a development, very curious, scarcely predieable, 
and perhaps unique in the history of nations, with which the 
Indian Government has and must increasingly have to deal, 
and which may even become a disintegrating influence in English 
politics; a development of deep interest philosophically, yet 
pregnant with solicitude for many to whom philosophy is 
but an empty dream. 

His first view of Bombay might well make the traveller 
wonder if he had indeed arrived in India. Great hills to the 
eastward bound the wide harbour, melting southward into 
mist, while on the other hand, smeared over by its morning 
pall of smoke, with docks and factories along its northern 
frontage, is an undistinguished-looking city, built on a low, 
lean spit of shore, whose only prominent attempt at architectme 
is an hotel The impression architecturally is a deceptive 
one, for the great buildings of Bombay lie back from what 
was but a few years ago a muddy foreshore, but the sense of 
not being yet in the East is accentuated as one advances into 
the city, Bombay is proud, and with reason, of its streets, 
but the suggestion of the finest of them is anything but Asiatic. 
Early English, Norman Romanesque, French Decorated, 
Byzantine, Venetian, and Italian Gothic are the styles which 
dominate the business quarter. Some have been faintly, some 
cleverly Orientalised, but the changes have not been sufficient 
to steal from the stcme-work its Northern air, or to make it 
seem significant of other than a white-skinned x>©ople. 

Vet strange as the sun-blaze on arch and cusp and pillar, 
seen so often against drenching skies, the shadows that ci-oueh 
out of reach of it above deep-set windows and along columned 
colonnades, approve the men who saw the virtues of Gothic 
for a tropical climate. Men, one says, but man it should be, 
since though many architeets have had a share in modern 
Bombay, not one that built after him but was influenced by 
the genius of the late F. W. Stevens, He it was who designed 
the Victoria Station, completed less than twenty years ago, 
which cost over a third of a million, and is, jwrhaps, the most 
striking railway terminus in the world. He, too. who proved 
in the Municipal Buildings, five years later, how near his wedding 
of styles had brought him to the birth of another. Small 
wonder that with such models the designs of the men who followed 
him were moulded to that Indo-Saracenic mode which has 
produced in the great buildings about the Esplanade an impres¬ 
sion of diversity of effort with unity of effect which could not 
be matched in modem Europe. 

And thus, landing in Bombay, one might be jpardoned 
at a first glance for finding the scene suggestively English. 

A longer look, a shifting of the glance from the Gothic 
wails to the swarming white-clad people, and one is inclined 
rather to speculate where England comes into it. 

Hindus, Arabs, Marathaa, Persians, Afghans, Parsis, Gujerati, 
SomaUinen, Zanzibaris, Baluchis, Malays, Chinese, Jews, Lascars, 
Tibetans, Rajpoots, GtogalesO'—the roadway teems with them; 
with faces painted with caste and creed, under turbans that 
make the street look from above like a tesselated pavement- 
scarlet, crimson, and pink, pale greens, lemon, amber and 
orange yellows, plum, lavender and azure blues, and white, 
plain, or braided with gold and silver, with here and there, 
dividing the moving whiteness, women like blue, green, and 


crimson flames. But always the dark face, black or copper 
or Eurasian grey, not the white one. The white is, inde<?d, 
to be seen on a horse, in a motor or a smart victoria, but too 
rarely to dilute the impression of prevailing shadow or even 
to suggest convincingly a ruling race. Nor can one fairly 
quarrel with its failure. Theoretically, no doubt, India is oursr ; 
but, as the reckoning works out> it is rather we who are 
India’s. 

We have the glory of an Imperial flag, and we have also 
most of the cost of keeping it flying. We speak of India as 
a splendid school for our adventurous youth. Ho it is. But 
what are the scholars but servants to the people whom they 
come to govern. Or rather—for this is the lustre of our rule 
in the East—they are servants to a high conception of respon¬ 
sibility, to a sense of duty to its dependencies which no other 
conquering race has known. Here in Bombay you may see, 
mici'ocosmioally, the results. 

A Governor, an administrative staff, courts of justice and 
troops at the back of them, all the appearances of power, and 
externally all its realities. The Governor, with the gun behind 
him, could boast an ability in any part of his Presidency to 
say “ Do this! ” And to see it done. But this power of his 
is just what Bombay can best appreciate. To the Hindu, 
the Muhammadan, the Parsi, the Jain, and the Jew the Governor 
and all his functionaries are but a superior sort of police who 
ensure the carrying out of their directions. It is they, not 
he, who rule Bombay. 

The Corporation only retains a British inclination owing 
to half of its members being Government nominees. The Town 
Ckmncil, which is the Corporation’s executive committee, is,, 
in spite of Government nomination, always controlled by 
the native element, and its operations have in consequence 
to be restricted by a Mrmicipal Commissioner appoint^ by 
Government to supreme executive authority in mimicipal 
matters, but compelled not the less to exorcise the subtlest 
tact in using it from a sense of the moral weakness of his 
position. 

Thtjs the traveller’s impression is seen to be not far astray.. 
Bombay is a city built to a Western view of beauty, administer!^ 
by Western ideas of citizenship, policed by a Western concep¬ 
tion of comage, and inherited by the East. The East you 
may see in it all day long, lounging, loitering, in an unending 
stream through the streets and the bazaars. The West you 
see bxit for one hour only, the blessed hour of afternoon, when 
the shore wind freshens and a veil seems drawn over the melting 
brilliance of the sun. I’hen the white faces which have been 
toiling in warehouse and office and orderly room make their 
way for talk and a cup of tea to the green lawn of the yacht 
club, which looks across the harbour at the distant crests of 
the Ghats. There for that hour they play at being in England— 
the men, their sun armour laid aside, in straw hats and serges, 
the women in their most charming frocks. Outside, rigorously 
outside, along the sea front and the Apollo Bunder the wealth 
of the city drives behind servants in spotless liveries, Parsis in 
high, “ fly-paper ” hats, with gaily-dressed families, and Hindus 
in gorgeous turbans; while on the pavement moves all the 
colour and diversity that the bazaars can show, with British 
soldiers from Kolaba and a few sailors from the ships, drinking 
in the sea breezes and listening to the bond, while from the 
Bunder steps, for all the world like Brighton trippers, boatloads 
of Hindus embark for a four-anna trip across the harbour 
in felucca-rigged craft, and the lateen-saiJed fishing-boats 
skim on the light wind between the steamer anchorage and 
the shore. 

The sun sinks, a flood of orange light stains .for a few wonder¬ 
ful moments everything it touches, masts and sails, and the 
ships’ sides and funnels, turning the sea from purple to pea 



gveeti, and the distant kilb from brick red to amber. Then ] 
a bigb tvbite radiance tinged with rose rises above the sunset, 
and the scene strangely and swiftly becomes diapiianoua and 
unreal The yellow riding lights of the ships and the green 
and red eyes of the launches come queerly into being ia the 
clear twilight, the grey war ships and the great white troopers 
grow ghostly ivnd frail, while like moths the sailing boats still 
flutter about them, catching here and there faintly the rose 

of the sky. . , 

At the yacht club it is too dark already to distmguisb faces f 
the groups about the tea tables break up and stroll about the 
lawn. Outside the syces light the carriage lamps, the crowd 
begins to move dispersedly. So brief and so lovely is the 
hour of illusion; its ending announced as the band on the lawn 
breaks into “God Save the Kii^”. Within the railings men 
rise to their feet with heads uncovered; without, in tlie crowd, 
the soldiers lolling against the sea wall stand to attention. So 
far the symbol reaches, and no further. To the others, the 
outnumbering others, it is but a signal for departure. 

Well, if that be the irony of it, is it not the glory also ? 

Standard.—1o one who has never been in Eastern Asia 
before, a great Indian City is a weird revelation. The Prince 
,of Wales during bis sojourn in Bombay was shown the docks, 
and the harbour and new street, and the cathedral, and, doubt¬ 
less, his attention was directed to the Victoria Terminus, and 
the Clock Tower, the Town Hall, and the Courts of Justice. 
But these are not the things most worth seeing ; and I should 
venture to doubt whether any of them interested His Royal 
Highness nearly so much as his drives through the native quarters. 

For the thing to see in Bombay is Bombay itself. It has 
no sight to show, no spectacle to ofler, at all equal to that pre¬ 
sented by its own streets, seething with miscellaneous humanity, 
eBpeoially if one can examine them at leisure and on foot, mingl¬ 
ing with the populace, and peering into the open houses. In 
the East people do not live in sealed oompartments, and the 
front door, the shield of om- own cherished domesticity, can 
hardly be said to exist. The climate and the local habits 
are opposed to it. Before the sun has risen, or after his setting, 
everybody seeks space and air and coolness out of doors; nor 
is there any jealous shrinking from observation, even in the 
daytime. People do all sorts of things in public, which to our 
thinking should be transacted in privacy, such as dressing, 
shaving, washing, and sleeping, and, in spite of the caste rules 
and religious restrictions, even a good deal of eating. 

Going into one of the large sheds in the quarter of Bombay 
■where the hand-loom weavers carry on their •work, I saw two 
men crouching in the dust by the outside wall They proved 
to bo a barber and his client. The latter was naked to the 
waist; the barber, a respectable old gentleman in robe and 
turban, was sitting on the ground beside his viotim, on whom 
he was operating in a very complete fashion, passing his razor 
not merely over the chin, but over the head, arms, and shoulders 
and performing the whole toilet in full view of passers-by and 
of various other persons engaged in minor manufacturing 
or domestic avocations at intervals of a few yards along the 
wall of the shed. So it is everywhere. As you pass along 
the streets of the bazaar you can look right mto half the houses. 
Tlie shops are simply boxes, set on end, with the lids Off. You 
can, if you please, stand and Wfitch the baker rolling his flat 
loaves, the tailor making a garment (probably over an American 
sewing machine), the coppersmith hammering at his bowls and 
dishes, the jeweller dra'wing out gold and silver wire over his little 
brazier. The Indian townsman does not mind being looked at. 
He is accustomed to it. He passes his life in the midst of a crowd. 

And that, to go back to the point from which I started, 
is what strikes the new-comer from the West most keenly. 
After a time, 1 suppose, be ceases to notice ifc as we oea^ to 


notice anything which is before us constantly. (It is not every 
married man of twenty years’ standing who could tell you 
off-hand the colour of his wife’s eyes.) But upon the novice 
this sense of crowded humanity presses like an oheession, a 
nightmare, as ho walks through the native streets in the noonday 
furnace, or in the cool morning, or the restlessness of the clc«ing 
night. The amazement which is his first feeling, the admiration 
for vmied forms and bold colour that succeeds it, give way 
to a kind of horror, as he sees all this brown, common, uiir%'arded 
swarm poured out upon the ground like locusts, crawling iu 
and out of every chink and cranny like ants, flliing every vacant 
space. You cannot oast your eye into any comer but you 
find a man there, if it is not a woman or a child. 

If there is a spare decorative niche in the wall of a building, 
the odds are that you will find a man or boy huddled up there. 
In any little patch of vacant ground there are thick groups 
of squatters by day and sleepers by night. People roost for 
hours on the edges of the pavement or any fra^ent of sill 
or low wall, sitting motionless on their heels, with their hands 
stretched out over their knees, looking strangely like crows 
or vultures. The European will find the attitude so constrained 
and uncomfortable that he cannot endure it j^yond a few 
minutes, if. indeed, he can get into it at all. The native, appa¬ 
rently, can maintain this posture all day. The Westerner, 
when he has work to do, likes to stand up to it. The native 
sits or lies or crouches down, whether he be sewing oi* using 
the hammer, file and chisel, or cleaning a vessel, or dusting 
a room, or mending a garment. The scribe sits down on the 
floor to write a letter. The wwdi, or gardener, grovels over 
tlie flower-beds to grub up weeds or plant his roses. It seems 
as if they could not get too close to the warm and teeming 
b<»om of the elemental mother from whom they have sprung. 

It is not the throng poured forth on some special occasion 
which moves one’s wonder so much as the concourse that per¬ 
petually besets the streete and houses. The formal crowd 
assembled lo witness a spectacle ia not greater " than can ho 
seen elsewhere. There were vast hordes of people on the route 
through which the Prince of Wales drove in his public pro¬ 
gresses, but not by any means enough to excite the astonishment 
of a Londoner by their numbers, though every window sAid 
cranny and chink in the house-fronts showed a turbanod head 
or a brilliant sari, and men chmg like apes to every projeotijig 
timber and carved balustrade, and perched like sparrows on 
eaves and sloping roofs. An Indian crowd, it is true, is larger 
than it looks. There is no attempt to leave air-space or elbow- 
room between its constituent units; the natives are arccustomod 
to get close together, and have no prejudiohs against intimate 
personal contact, as anybody can see who has watched them 
packing themselves into a railwaj' carriage or a huilocfc caort- 
Between the desire to secure good place and the rough pressure 
of the police, the throng gets kneaded into a soft compact 
mass, knees, hacks, and arms laced into one another, so that 
it occupies the minimum amount of space and standing room. 

due allowances for these circumstances the Bombay 
hosts were not to he compared to those London turns out 
•to witness a coronation or a Royal funeral or a Mafeking 
demonstration. But the Eastern crowd has no need 
to assemble. It is always mobilised and in marching order. 
Unending streams of people pass through the streets, by units 
or in couples, or small groups, or sit immovable, hour after 
hour. Sometimes there is a squabble, and voices are raised, 
and arms and fingers rustle and snap. But as a rule they 
do not talk much, they do not laugh, they seldom smile. They 
are a silent, rather sad-faoed folk, anxious-looking and depressed, 
for whom life ia hard and labour long, and foi^ scanty, with 
whom existence is a round of slow, unending drudgery. It 
is not till you get to Asia that you realise how cheap the human 




animal can be, and how easily manpower, of a certain limited 
kind, is to be had. In this part of India one does not notice 
many elderly people. They age too fast to grow old ; for 
women of the labouring class are worked out at thirty*five 
or forty, the men under fifty, and I suppose they die before 
they can become grey-headed. 

Bat perhaps the most marvellous thing about these people 
to the Western eye is the way they sleep. Something has been 
said of this already, but it is an unending source of wonder 
and awe, this capacity of the Indian native for slumber under 
all sorts of conditions. Sleep comes to him without any of the 
allurements and amenities with which it is wooed by us. The 
poorest of European day labourers needs a bed and bed-furni¬ 
ture, if not a bed-room. The Indian does contentedly without 
aU three. He will throw himself down, lik6 a dog, on the bare 
earth, and sleep the night through without a movement. We 
say that he has no nerves, which may or may not be the ex¬ 
planation. At any rate, the fact is indisputable. The poorer 
native, the man of the labouring or menial class, sleeps where 
he can, anywhere and everywhere. Your own servant, a well- 
paid “ bearer ”—mmi of a' certain standing, by no means 
in the depth “of poverty—will sleep night after night with no 
better accommodation than the mat outside your bed-room 
door. He does not undress when he lies down; he apparently 
does not wash when he gets up; he carries all his belongings 
tied up in an exiguous bundle; yet he is always tidy to look 
upon, he is quite as clean in his person as most English serv^ts, 
and if his white garments are not spotless you are entitled 
to revile him. In the hotel at which 1 stayed in Bombay, the 
floors of the passages were laid with porcelain tesselated tiles, 
bard as steel and shiny as glass; but all over them were men 
extemied at length, sometimes upon a thin cotton sheet, more 
often with nothing under or over them. Outside the building 
on the verandahs, the steps, the courtyard, the bare earth 
of the stables and offices, were other slumbermg forms. At 
every dark comer protruded a brown leg and foot from under 
a white wrapper. If there is no other place for him, an Indi^ 
will sleep contentedly in the open street, or the channel of the 
pavement. At the Festival of the DiwaU, when all the bazars 
were blazing with lamps and alive with people, I saw men lying 
fast asleep on the bulkheads of shops and in open doorways. 
The noises, the lights, the passing crowds that brushed their 
ffarments, left them undisturbed. They slept as animals 
sleep, with the same indifference to comfort, and same dead 

It is' this carelessness of the amenities of the bed-chamber 
that somewhat quaUfies one’s view of the Indian slum-dwellmg. 
Bombay, where plague is new endemic, and takes its victims 
in the cold season at the rate of a thousand n week, has its 
conijested quarter^ where people are packed more closely than 
in almost any place outside China and a few other In^an cities. 
The municipality, which is energetic and publio-spmted, has 
made ereat efforts to clear the worst area. It has open^ 
out the nests of courts and aUeys, by running fine bro^ streets 
through them, and it has erected blocks of model cMs, or 
tenement dweUings, to proidde accommodation, ^ 

least sanitaiy, for those who have been displ^efi._ Under 
the jzuidance of an English resident, who has studied B^bay 
long and closely, a sanitary inspector, and an able young Hindu 
medical man ha the service of the Corporation, I was taken 
to see some of the dwellings in the condemned and congwted 
district. I confess I was less impressed than my friends perhaps 
exnected, for I have seen slum ai-eas and municipal clearanc^ 
ne^er home, and for pure filth, foulness, degradation, and 
outward misery, I am afraid that London has more painful 
sichts to show than those offered to me in Bonibay. ^ 

The houses I saw had been visited by the plague agnm 


and again ; on many a doorpost was tlie red circle, with date- 
within, which is the sign that the pestilence had done its work 
and claimed its victim. On some of the lintels there were 
as many as five or six of these marks of doom. The houses 
were rabbit-warrens, with a family or two families to every 
room. And these rooms themselves were mere oblong cavities, 
low, dark, cavernous, sometimes all but windowless. Tliere 
was no chimney; the fireplace consisted of a few bricks or stones 
piled up in a comer; the floors were of hardened cow-dung, 
which is the kind of flooring that breeds the plague infection, 
and gives a resting-place to the rats which carry it. There 
was usually no bed and no bedding, and often no more furniture 
than a couple of wooden chests, and a cord on which clothes 
were suspended. 

It sounds bad enough; and yet, as I have said, to those 
who have seen European slums it might have been worse. For, 
poor as it was, there was an absence of some of those pretences 
at civilisation which make urban poverty so much more horrible. 
You could go in and out of the rooms without being appalled 
by spectacles of degrading indecency. There were no broken, 
legless chairs, cracked crockery, fragments of carpet and wall¬ 
paper, begrimed with indescribahle dirt. The cow-dung floors 
were usually clean, so were the wooden chests, and the brass 
pots and bowls shone like burnished gold. The very emptiness 
of the tenements, the scanty and elementary needs of the occu- 
p€mts, were in their favour. Sleeping largely out of doors, 
the people had no frowsy mattresses; tables they do not want, 
or chairs, for they sit on the floor and eat from it; religion and 
custom prescribe cleanliness for the person and for cooking 
utensils; the scanty drapery of a warm clitnate is easily washed. 
Poor as they were, the people seemed to retain a certain dignity, 
as if they still felt themselves members of a community, not 
mere outcasts from it. Poverty, I suppose, has become so^ 
habitual with the masses of the Eastern labouring population 
that they can accept it as the normal state of things. It does 
not seem to Iring with it the hopeless degradation which it 
produces in societies where the requirements of aU men are less 
simple and the general standard of comfort higher. 

IForW.—The Prince of Wales, when the arrangements 
were being made for his Indian tour, expressed a wish that 
all regiments on the Indian establishment with which he is 
connected should depute officers to form part of his suite during 
his stay in the East. The officers thus employed will be re¬ 
turned as “ additional aides-de-camp,” and will be struck 
off regimental duty for the period of the tour. His Royal 
Highness’s thoughtfulness in this matter has occasioned, 
a correspondent says, “the greatest satisfaction to the regi¬ 
ments concerned, as it is an honour and recognition which 
all ranks thoroughly appreciate.” The officers chosen to 
do duty on His Royal Highness’s staff are; Majors Roberts,. 
1st Lancers; Grimston, 6th Cavalry; Campbell, 11th Lancers; 
Watson, 2nd Gurkhas ; Captains Cadogan, 10th Hussars ; 
Ashbumer, Royal Fusiliers; Hill, Royal Welsh Fusiliers; 
Making, King’s Royal Rifles; and Wigram, 18th Lancers—in 
addition, of course, to Major-General Beateon, who reported, 
during the summer in London. - 

29th Novembee 1906. 

Dail^ Chrmide .—From the sandy deserts of Bikanir 
to the ripening fields of the autumn harvest round Lahore is 
a pleasant change. The historic capital of Ranjit Singh is 
situated in the midst of a wide open plain on the banks 
of the Ravi, one of the five rivers of the Punjab, and though 
in the hot weather the fields are brown and parched enough, at 
this season of the year they yield a rich crop of wheat and . 
millet, which turns the brown earth green. 




The Lahore station is on the outskirts of the civil lines, 
close to the native city, which is a separate quarter in itself. 
Europeans and natives keep strictly apart. Nevertheless 
vast crowds were gathered, round ^the station, and bore evid¬ 
ence to the prosperous condition of the population at the pres¬ 
ent time. The whole route from the station to Government 
House, a distance of about a mile, U^as lined with bunting and 
many triumphal arches decorated with loyal mottoes. Be¬ 
hind these densely-packed masses of people in the diverse cos¬ 
tume of the Hindus, Sikhs and Punjabi Mahammadans sala¬ 
amed reverently while the Royal party passed by under the 
escort of the 12th Lancers, the Volunteer troopers of the Pun¬ 
jab Light Horse, and a detachment of native cavalry from Mian 
Mil’, the cantonment which is maintained some four miles 
distant from this important city. 

The moat picturesque poi'tion of the drive was that which 
lay through the camp of the Punjab Chiefs, many of whom 
rendered such good service to the British arms during the 
Mutiny. The great Sikh Chiefs of Patiala, Nabha/Jhind, and 
Kapur thala, and the rulers of Bahawalpur, Mundi, Earidko t, Maler 
KotJa and Chamba are all gathered here together to do honour 
to their King’s son, and are located in adjoining camjis. 

To-night there is a dinner, and a Darbar reception at Gov¬ 
ernment House, where the laeutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
is entertaining the Prince. After the dinner 130 native gen¬ 
tlemen, who have the right of entry to the Darbar, will be 
presented, while the Punjab Chiefs will be received separately. 
To-morrow the Prince visits the Lahore i'ort, which contains 
the tomb of Ranjit Singh, and has been made 'famous in lit¬ 
erature as the original of Mr. Budyard Kipling’s Fort Amara. 
It was here that the “ Soldiers Three ” endured the torments 
of the City of Dreadful Night. Subsequently the Prince re¬ 
ceives the formal visits of the Chiefs; while in the evening the 
Shalimar Gardens, on the outskirts of Lahore, will be illuminated, 
while the fountains that were wont to play liefore the Moghul 
Emperors will spout for a Christian Prince. 

Chi the following day the Piince wall return the visits of the 
Chiefs, and will also inspect Aitchison College, the Eton of 
Northern India, where the sons of the Ruling Chiefs ai’e educated. 
'In the evening there will be the Punjab ball at Montgomery 
Hall, which was also shaken during the recent earthquake, 
but which looks none the worse for its experience in the light 
blue and silver decorations of the Pimjab Commission. 

On the fourth day there will be a review' of the Imperial 
Service Troops, a garden party in the grounds of Government 
House, at which the principal European residents of Lahore 
will be present, and in the evening the display of fireworks 
at the Chauburji, one of the most ancient native inonumonte 
on the outskkts of the civil station. After that the Prince 
and Princess depart from Rawalpindi, whore they are to be 
the guests of Lord Kitchener during the spectacular aeries 
of manoeuvres which have been prepared for them at the Aider- 
shot of Northern India. 

AJwpZisftman.—The Mehtar of Chitral and Khan of Dir 
will l)e present at Peshawar during the visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prinm and Princess of Wales. 

ETigliahrmn—Uhe graphic description of' Bikanir which 
our special correspondent has given adds to the interest attach¬ 
ing to the festivities connected with the ^Royal visit to that 
State. There has always been something noble and inspiring 
about Bikanir and its Chiefs. It will be remembered that 
his visit to the State seven years ago stimulated the 'ate G. W. 
Stevens to qne of his most vivid efforts in the way of glowing 
descriptiop. There is also an unanimous ■ consensus of ad¬ 
miration for the gallant young Chief who has last had the 
honour of entertaining Their Royal Highnesses. As a sportsman 
and a ruler he stands out a bright and efficient figxire. Can it be 


doubted that as a soldier he would have added lustre to liis 
name if he had been permitted to accompany his troops to the 
front. It seems to us that the Government of Inffia might 
do a good deal worse than afford scope to these gallantly de¬ 
scended princes for their martial ardour. In how many cases 
might the prospect of such employment brace them up to 
continuous endeavour, and prevent them from becoming what 
tliey have too often sunk to in the past. It is regrettable 
that Their Royal Highnesses were prevented, for the ffist time 
since the commencement of the tour, from appearing at the 
banquet which the Prince of Bikanir had arranged in their 
honour. The speeches which were made on the occasion were, 
however, of more than common interest, and furnished in¬ 
cidentally a proof of the benefits that have resulted from the 
deputarion of Indian princes to England to attend die Coron¬ 
ation of King Edward VII. It was that ocoasion which 
brought so many of them into contact with the Royal Family, 
an acquaiiitanceship which is thus being renewed during the 
present tour, and not a thing of yesterday. 

Engliahman ,—e left Bikanir last night a blaze of light. 
The roads leading from the Lallgarh to the olji palace' were 
lined with myriads of butties and the walls of the old fort were 
ringed with tiny flames, whilst outside the main portal a giant 
bonfire roared and cracketl. When daylight dawned we were 
at Bhatinda, the junction witli the bro^ gauge, and under 
the shadow of tremendous walls formidable in these days and 
which must have been impregnable when they were built. 
Then from Bhatinda to Lahore the route lay over the dead 
level of the Punjab plain and astonishing contrast to the arid 
wastes of Westem Rajputana. Though the land is flat it is 
pleasantly timbered and green toth the promise of the rabi 
harvtot. Past the typical parade ground of Mian Mir Can¬ 
tonment and then into the scarlet hung station of Lahore. 

Although the Punjab has been shorn of its frontier dis¬ 
tricts, and resents the loss, it stilt regards itself as the backbone 
of the defence of India, both because of its position as a liar 
to the advance of an invader, and as the producer of the finest 
fighting races in India. The loyalty of the Punjab has never 
waned, not even in the darkest days of the fifties, and proud 
of these oircumstanoes the province determined to give Theu- 
Royal Highnesses a right stout welcome to its capital. And 
so it did. The long route from the railway station to Gov¬ 
ernment house was lined with flags and bunting crossed by 
triumphal arches, bright with loyal mottoes, and close packed 
with a deeply interested mass of the strong reserved, peoples 
of the north. Here, back in British India, we lose much of 
the brightness and colour of the fascinating cities of Rajput¬ 
ana. Instead of tortuous streets are broad straight roads, 
instead of houses of Hie east, eastern, the rooiny bungalows, 
and handsome shops of a Provincial head-quarters. Yet with 
this loss is some gain in the splendid highways, the evidences 
of wealth and the avenues and gardens for which I^ahore is 
famous. And yet again one could wish that the good citizens 
had not attempted to paint the lily and decorate stately groves, 
glorious in the setting sun, with strings of cheap buntings. 
The desire was patriotic, the effect tawdry in the extreme. 
On alighting from the train His Royal Highness, in Ids naval 
uniform, and wearing, the ribbon of the Star of India, and 
the Princess of Wales in dainty muslin, wore received by Sir 
Charls Rivaz, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who 
first presented General Sir Bindon Blood. The usual pre¬ 
sentation followed, the lieutenant-Goveraor performing this 
office for the Civilians and Sir Bindon Blood of the hlllitary 
Officers, including General Walter Kitchener with whom 
His Royal Highness entered into close conversation. The 
inspection of vhe guard of honour of tlu* West Yorkshire 
Regite^iit afforded another opiwrtunity for the IVince to 








comment on the inoongniity of the Khaki helmet now 
worn with the British full dress, an incongniity even more 
marhed with the British Cavahy escort, drawn up out¬ 
side the statioh. Wo sometimes laugh at the combina¬ 
tions of colours affected by Indians but the most bizarre 
they can show ia less offensive to the eye than this burden the 
military authorities have imposed upon the British troops. 

Then stepping into a carriage drawn by four spanking 
bays the Prince and Princess, with Sir Walter Lawurence, drove 
off, escorted by the 12th Lancers, a smart detachment of the 
Punjab light Horse and a squadron of the 25th Cavalry. 

The scenes which followed must have reminded Their Royal 
Highnesses of their splendid progress through the streets of 
Bombay, for not since they left the “Gateway of India” 
have they sear such closely packed crowds in the streets and 
on balconieSj in every window and on every housetop. The 
people’s greeting was marked by the reverence and the r^rve 
which are associated with the hardy peoples of Upper India- 
Quite otherwise vras it with the bands of school children mar¬ 
shalled along the route. By a happy thought these were assem¬ 
bled in bodie| each mark^ with a distinctive colour. There 
were boys in red turbans,, and boys in pale emerald green, 
in white and in blue, with expectant faces and comely features. 
As the Royal carriage pass^ they broke into joyous shouts 
of welcome, vigorously weaving little paper flags of their own 
distinctive colour. 

But by far the most interesting episode of the progress 
was the drive through the camp of the Punjab Chiefs, assem¬ 
bled in* Lahore to receive the Royal visitors. Here are the 
('hiefs of Patiala and Bhawalpur, of Kabha, Jhind, Kapur- 
thala, Mundi, Faridkote, Maler Kotla, Chamba and Sukate. 
The gathering of their retainers brought back memories of Udai¬ 
pur, Jaipur and Bikanir. One seem to glide unconsciously 
from the India of the railway station, of these brood roads 
and modem buildings, into the India of at least a centtuy 
ago. 

For here we had wild frontiersmen, with hooked noses 
and eagle eye and umhom locks tumbling over the shoul¬ 
ders, mounted on scraggy ponies, elephants in silver mail, 
bearing golden and silver howdahs, and dancing horses capa¬ 
risoned in tinsel. 

The smart Imperial Service Infantry stood guard over 
palanquins and palkies, and in tine with the household troops 
with muzzle loaders and flint lock guns. In the midst of this 
motley array the forces of Kapurthala stood conspicuous. 
His Imperial Service Infantry were splendidly turned out 
in blue and white, most of the men wearing the frontier medal 
of 1897, and one at least bore two Sudan distinctions. His 
cavfJry also in blue and white were well horsed and accou¬ 
tered, the grooms in attendance on the gorgwus State carriage 
were similarly liveried and the household colours were even 
carried through the trappings of the splendid elephants. 

As the Royal procession passed at a walking pace through 
the camp, the Chiefs who were seated in their caniagcis saluted, 
the Prince and Princess acknowledging every reverence. The 
scene presented as the Chiefs sat in their State vehicles, their 
armed retainers in every kind of uniform, in line with the ele¬ 
phants, the dancing horses, and the palkies, whilst on the 
opposite side of the road sat a few English residents and the 
rag-tag and bob-tail of the camp was the most truly Oriental 
pateh in the progress. 

Amidst marks of unabated interest Their Royal Highnesses 
drove through the gracefully shaded Mall to Government 
House receiving at the Anarkali gardens a loyal and dutiful 
address from the Municipality. In reply the Prince of Wales 
aid 

. Gentlemen,—The Princess and myself thank you most sin¬ 


cerely for the frank and generotiB welcome that you have given I 
us in this famous capital of the Punjab. Your allusion to the ; 
calamities which have befallen you is typical of a country] 
of brave, strong men, and grieved as the Princess and 1 are 
that the Punjab should be afflicted by earthquakes and scar- { 
city it is some consolation to think that these disasters do tend 
to bring the people and the official classes closer together, i. 
It interests me everywhere to realise the great changes which i 
have taken place since my dear father visited India. Per- ; 
haps in no part of the Empire are these changes more marked | 
than in the Punjab. Railways have greatly altered the con- 1 
ditions of your province, but you have justly selected irrigation • 
as the most noteworthy of the agencies of change. Until | 
quite recently I had no idea of the boldness and ma^itude ] 
of the great schemes which are rapidly adding new districts | 
to the Punjab. All honour to the engineers of the irrigation ? 
department who have devised these splendid works, but we ■ 
may be thankful too that in this fine country the people are ] 
ready to move their homes to the new hmds. I am gl;^ that s 
your town shares in the general prosperity of the province. 

1 trust that it will continue and increase. We shall in a short ) 
time have an opportunity of seeing the men who have won for 
the Punjab the name “ The Sword Hand of India.” Lahore • 
has reason to be proud of being the capital of such a nursery t 
of devpted and loyal soldiers. We are both of us pro- £ 
foundly conscious of the importance of the concluding sentence ; 
of your address. The King-Emperor to whom it will be my 
pleasing duty to communicate your loyal assurances will • 
rejoice to receive your testimony that the people are happy f 
and contented and will be touched by your eloquent expres- | 
sions of love and attachment to His Majesty and to the late ] 
Queen-Emptess. 

Their Royal Higlmesses are staying at Government House, 
the staff being ^accommodated in a camp in the groiinds. After 
dinner there was a reception durbar in the Montgomery 
Hal], when the Chiefs and a hundred and thirty Durbaris were 
received, but the hour was so late that details must await 
till to-morrow. 

Madras Mail. — The Sind Gazette writing on the Royal 
Tour and the visit to Karachi says :—After careful consider¬ 
ation we have come to the conclusion that the best way 
of signalising om- pleasure at this unique visit will be to increase 
the hostel accommodation of the Dayaram Jethmal Arts (k)llege. 
The College is an institution which all class^ of the community 
can join in supporting, and a separate building could be erected 
which could be nam^ after the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
For the last two years the College Board has realised the utter 
insufficiency of the hostel accommodation, but has been unable 
to do anything for want of funds. From our own enquiries 
it would seem that there is not enough room for even half the 
students who receive their education in ouc College. If a sum 
of Rs. 50,000 were subscribed, it would not be difficult to ob¬ 
tain a corresponding .sum from Government, and with a lakh 
it would be possible to provide room for all the students who 
are likely to attend the College during the next 60 years. To 
effect this object we would suggest the immediate formation 
of a strong Committee with the Conunissioner hi Sind as Cliair- 
man. The amount required would be readily realisable from 
the various Municipalities and District Local Boards, the Mirs, 
Jagirdais, officials, rich merchants and the public bodies of 
Sind, and also from His Higdness the hlir of Khaitpur. We 
would draw the attention of the Collector to our suggestion 
and would request him to call a public meeting at on early date 
to decide upon the form to be taken by the memorial which 
is to serve as a reminder to the whole province, of an occasion 
such as is not likely to occur again in the lives of any^of the 
present generation. 
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Piamw .—On Saturday afternoon His Royal Higlines® 
the Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Maharaja, went out 
for an hour’s sport and shot a ciiinkara. The Royal suite and 
visitors had an afternoon’s pigsticking, and fom' boars were 
killed, one of which mode a good light, showing how game 
an animal a Rajputana pig is w'hen close pressed. Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales saw the pigsticking from, a 
carnage. 

Yesterday was spent by the Prince and Princess entirely 
as a day of rest in camp at Gujuir. The Reverend Mr« Green 
from Ajmore s conducted divine service, Tliis morning the 
Royal camp there is being broken up arid the party mil motor 
back to Bikanir, arriving at the city gates about o p.M, As 
the Prince has been suffering from a slight indisposition the 
i jparade of troops has been cancelled. Hia Royal Highness 
will instead drive through the city with thf) Alaharaja so that 
all the people may have another chance of seeing him. In 
order to be fully prepared for the heavy duties at Laliore during 
the next few days, the Prince will rest this evening, but the 
banquet will teke j)laco at the old palace according to pro¬ 
gramme and the Maharaja will propose the health of Their 
Royal Highnesses. The departure for Lahore wd |Bhatinda 
junction will be about 10-30 P.M. 

The Royal party during their stay here have vividly real¬ 
ised that Bikanir is a city founded in a desert, for on every side 
stretches the even sandy waste that knows no roads and has 
bnt camel tracts for its uncertain thoroughfares. The hori- 
Kon dips down without peak or range to break its level line, 
iuid the city alone, with its clean cut waUs, its fort and its 
palaces, is the landmark to which the traveller turns hia eye. 
It; is a country of flocks and herds with the camel as the one 
indispensable adjunct for commerce and communication. Cul¬ 
tivation is of the scantiest, for the water lies from a hunderd 
to three hundred feet below the surface and the sinking of a 
big 'H'ell is almost an event in local history. But all the 22,000 
odd square miles that go to make up the State of Bikanh have 
only to sustain a population of less than 600,(X)0 so that the 
demands upon the cultivable aretus, few and far betwetm, are 
hajipily small. Oases there are, but even these are set in sur¬ 
roundings that mean a coustent struggle with nature, and 
when the scanty rainfall of the desert tract is scantier than 
irsual, there comes famine in its acutest form. Bikanir has had 
its trials of late years and has faced drought and the suffering 
that comes in its train with indomitable spirit, for the Rahtor 
is a sturdy son; of the de&ert, self-reliant and self-respecting 
with a reserve of strength tliat is not easily exhausted. He 
has traditions to live Up to, for he conies of that giand stock 
that had Jodha. Rao of Jodhpur as its source of manhood. 
Itwas Bika, one of the many sons of Jodha, who gave Bikanir 
its name. Shorn tliis land of Marwar have sprang the hankers 
and traders, whose name is known all over India, whose riches 
are to be counted by many crores and whose keen commercial 
instincts have nrade them an almost supremo power in the 
markets. Tliey are no longer men of the desert, but merchante 
of the town, but they look to Bikanir as their home and to the 
Maharaja as head of the clan. Bikanir city lies sun-lapped 
in the desert pefieeful and quiet, save when some Thakur with 
the old restless spirit-withm him defies the reign of order and 
gathers his retainers about him. Then there is stir and ex¬ 
citement and even some blood-letting away in the waste, but 
such interludes are becoming raiw and rarer. The civilising 
influence of the railway is asserting itself, and although the 
rails are laid for almost their entire length in scrub jungle or 
on the bai'e sand, the daily passage of the trains has its inevut- 
able effect. Bikanir is no longer completely land-locked. 

It 18 in touch with the outer and greater world, and unruly 
Thakurs must go the way of the Pindari. But more than 


this, the march of events in India in the last twenty years ;,a 




has aroused the State from its lethargy. In that great Bcheme 
of Imperial defence which Lord Hufferin initiated, Bikanir has 
its share. There is no more efficient or more valuable unit in 
all the imperial Service Troops than the Camel (jorps wiiich is 
maintained here. Five himdred picked Rahtors, well armed 
and trained, mounted on camels that, cannot be beaten for 
sjreed and endurance, are the Maharaja’s contribution to the 
subsidiary iprees which various Native States have provided. 

His Highness as their Colonel, accompanied them to China.,, 
and lato in Somaliland the corps won distinction in more ways 
than one; We have seen the men on duty here, many wearing 
their two medals and a .single glance is suflioient to make ua 
appreciale their qualities. They aie hard, wiry soldiers, fit 
for sta vice at a moment’s notice. So, too, with the ordinary 
State troops, all are smart and well set up, carrying thoinseivea 
with a very different air from that which one notices among 
the so-called sepoys of other States. There is order and mili¬ 
tary discipline in every arrangement whei’e those troops figure 
and yet side by side with them lining the roads were the old 
levies in armour—a picturesque, if ineffective, display of the" ' ^ 
fighting men of the past. Bikanir is in a transition state vi 
land its progress is rapid. The motor dies past the camel cart 
on the few score miles of road that exist, and the electric light 
glows where the oil lamp once held its own. Just as there 
is military reorganisation proceeding, so in civic affairs a muni- ; 
cipality controls the town, and while the old palace stands 
with its roomories still clinging to its walla there has risen v; 
anew palace at Lall Bagh with all its luxurious modern interior 
framed within beautiful carved sandstone pillars and arches. Iii: 
There are hospitals and schools and a club which is hospitably 
open to all visitors. 

Bikanir is not a show place, though in itself from its very 
position it has the interest that must attach to an isolated 
walled city with the desert ap its surest protection. But in 
eonneotion yvith .the Royal visit it has sport to offer of a kind 
that cannot be equalled elsewhere. The sand grouse that come 
every autumn by thousands are strong on the wing, and put 
the best shots on their mettle. Big bags are made each year ' ’ 
at Gujnir, less tlian thirty miles away, and it was to this spot 
that the Prince betook himself on his arrival. A lake makes 
an oasis which is perfect in its own miniature' way. On the 
bank is an eastern shooting-box with gai'dons and a small I,, 
pavilion and the vegetation is very pleasant to the eve in the 
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midst of the arid sand. Butts are so placed that the birds , 
can be intersected in their flight and it needs quick shooting to ■ ’^ 

keep pace with them once they are on the ■wing. The Pi-ince 
and hig host with members of the Royal suite .and some vi-sitors . 
had excellent sport on the first day, and again thia morning 
some eight hundred birds were shot up to .10 o’clock. There 
are pig, too, in the neighbourhood and the sport with tlitvse 
was excellent, for a true Raj putmia boar can make a brave i f 
fight and he dies game as many a ho,rd rider knows. The three 
days’ stay at Gujnir, with a pcjaceful Sunday’s rest, will bo a 
pleasant memoiy to the Royal visitors who are even now re- 
turning to Bikanir for a few hours’ halt befom yet another ' 
train journey begins. Tlie Prince is to present Somaliland 
medals to the officers of the Camel Corps and they will value ’J 
them all the more for having received them at his hands. The , 
Maharaja's hospitality to the Royal party and visitors alike 
has been of the most sumptuous kind and both the camj» .'I’';' 
at Bikanir and Gujnir have been admirably managed. 'l l 

Pimeer. —Very complete arrangements have - ^u jnade , ’I ’ 
for the public illumination of Calcutta during the Royal -vi^t. l 
The route that the Royal party will hike im the night of 'the 
illuminations has now been settled. Starting from Govern¬ 
ment Place East, the party will proceed up^tbe Rod Road, 
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down Outram Avenue, up CShowringhee, Esplanade East, j 
up Government Place East, along Old Court House Street, j 
Dalhousie Square East, Lallbazar, Lower Chitpur Road, Harri- ; 
son Road, leading to the Strand ; then vid Fairlie Plane, Dal- | 
housie Square West, Hare Street, Strand, Auckland Road, 
Northbrook Avenue, Esplanade West, back to Government I 
House. Among the notable buildings illuminated will be | 
the new Corporation offices, Writers’ Buildings, the Town i 
Hall, and the Port Commissioners’ warehouses and the ship- i 
ping in the river. 

The proposal to illuminate the surf during the Royal visit | 
to ]VIadi*a8 has fallen through, the conditions permanent and j 
seasonal, being unfavourable. The illumination of the surf ^ 
which took place when His Majesty the present King visited ] 
Madras took place in the heavy surf that in those days used 
to break on the foreshore and was witnessed by the then Prince 
of Wales from the end of the pier. Now there is no surf in the 
harbour itself, and the sand accretions to the south of the 
harbour have moved the foreshore so far out that it is im- 
possible to get any spectacular effect from any coign of vantage j 
along the beach or marina. Further, in January there is very 
little surf along the coast. As a set off, however, it is proposed 
to illuminate Cooum and its bridges, etc, most effectively. The 
island and its surroundings can he illuminated very^ beauti¬ 
fully indeed, and when there is added to this beautiful and art¬ 
istic arrangement reflected from the waters of the Cooum, 
xhe result ought to be very fine indeed- 

Times.*—For the first time since, leaving the Bombay 
Presidency, they entered the State of Indore Their Royal High¬ 
nesses am again in British territory. Englishmen at home 
hardly realise the extent Or importance of the feudatory States 
of India, where the native rulers wield thoir inherited powers 
free from all interference, except in extreme oases of misrule 
or active disloyalty. Out of, roughly, 1,500 miles hitherto 
covered by the Royal tour, over 1,000 have been through such 
States, and Lahore is the first halt in a great centre of British 
provincial administration. 

The great days of Lahore are gone when the Moghuls, those 
grandest of Imperial architects, beautified it with their 
palaces and mosques, or when Ranjit Singh made it the 
bulwark of a powerful Sikh confederacy, or when John 
Lawrence, Nicholson, and Edwardes made it a base for the 
overthrow of the Mutiny. The Punjab is no longer even a 
frontier province, and in view of the agitation for the partition 
of Bengal it iis useful to remember how violent was the outcry 
when Lord Ourzon separated the new frontier province from the 
Punjab. That outcry is now dead, and a great future seems 
to be opening up in a new direction. For the immense irrigation 
works now in progress are rapidly converting the Punjab 
into one of the chief wheat-producing centres of the world. The 
Punjab nevertheless remains the home of India’s finest fighting 
races, and within its boundaries are the States of most of the 
ruling Sikh Chiefs. 

Considering the deep earnest loyalty pervading the Punjab, 
the reception to-day was a characteristic one. It was fer¬ 
vent and whole-hearted. Tim long roiitio circling the city 
was lined with thousands of people, Lahore sending forth its 
population to welcome the Bojml visitors, and the five miles 
of roads were gaily decorated, loyal mottoes being constantly 
in evidence, while crowds salaamed and the native school 
children sang and cheered as the cortege passed. The prin¬ 
cipal Punjab Chiefs were encamped at the foot of the parade 
ground and made a fine military display, mainly of Imperial 
Service Troops with richly caparisoned elephants and horses, 
and each detachment played the National Anthem and pre- 
^^onted arms, the whole being very effective* The Chiefs theni- 
selves, seated in their gorgeous State carriages, saluted the 


Prince, who cordially acknowledged their salutes. Many 
sepoys wore w^ar medals, showing the part played in recent 
campaigns by the Imperial Service Corps. Their Royal High¬ 
nesses’ reception diroughout, indeed, was one of great and 
sustained enthusiasm. 

30th Novembek 1906. 

Ciml and Military Gazette .—Ail the approaches to the rail¬ 
way up to the time kept clear by the police were densely 
thronged with expectant crowds while in the vestibule of the 
station itself, which was elaborately decorated, was a double 
rank of chairs on either side for a few ladies to whom cards had 
been issued. Outside tljie building the guard consisted of the 
North Western Railway Volunteers and the guard of honour 
of the 1st West Yorkshires was drawn up on the platform. 

Punctually to time the Royal train drawn by two gaily 
decorated engines drew up, the National Anthem was played 
and Their Royal Highnesses alighted at once. The Prince of 
Wales was then conducted by the Lieutenant-Govemor along 
the short line of the abovenamed gentlemen gathered to 
receive him. They were introduced individually and the Prince 
shook hands with ail. Sir William Clark performed the same 
office of introduction to the Princess of Wales who followed 
down the line and Her Royal Highness also shook hands with 
everyone. This brief ceremony over Their Royal Highnesses 
were conducted to their carriage and dmve off to the Chiefs’ 
camps followed by the escort and staff. 

No spectacle along the Royal route in Lahore can have 
brought the visitors into a more truly Oriental atmosphere 
of old-world pomp than that afforded during the drive through 
the Chiefs’ camp. On the great maidan now known as the 
Fort Parade-ground—in sterner times the northern ylacis of 
Lahore’s formidable defence-works—in a line so fonned that 
its two extremities were hardly visible together, lay extended 
ten separate encampments representing the ten separate 
dominions of the Punjab’s principal native rulers. Never in 
Lahore in modern recolleotion was more magnificence assembled 
in one place. A camp might well be but a white city of sheeted 
canvas: the ten leading Chiefs of the Punjab, when they moved 
hither into tents, carried the full glory of their palaces with them. 
Never did the battlemented walls of the fierce red fort frown 
down on such high coloured splendour. Never did the now 
superannuated capnon point their ridiculous muzzles at so 
brilliaBt an expanse of regal finery. The two hundred thousand 
astonished citizens of Tjahore have tq-day no other,topic of 
conversation. 

Two-fold was the significance of all this sparkling pageantry. 
To the Prince of Wales the scene had a deep, indeed a solemn, 
meaning. The extrinsic ornamentation typified to him the 
intrinsic dignity and worth of these ancient ruling houses. 
It bespoke their wealth and their power. It told of hereditary 
honour originating from times when the Majesty of Britain 
had no representative in the East other than a pack of petty 
traders. It proclaimed in short the ceremony and circumstance 
due to Chiefs whose, status in their own territories is not less 
than royal. But much more, it conveyed and was loyally 
intended to convey to the illustrious visitor that all the wealth, 
all the power, all the resources of the Punjab Native States, 
thus focussed on a small screen within range of a single glance 
was laid at his feet. Nor could any other token of fealty have 
expressed more eloquently the oft-attested fact that the 
Punjab Princes are ready and even anxious on every occasion 
of possible need to place at the unreserved disposal of the Im¬ 
perial Government the men, the means and the munitions 
which local capacity affords. 

This then was the true denotation of the glitter and the 
gold. This was why each Ruling Chief arrayed himself in 







Solomonic glory, and, like the hospiteble Emir of Oetmis, atood 
At the door of liis tent to hail the coming guests. This was 
why each Chief was supported by a noble retanue ihlaze with 
honorific ornament. This was w% the ten camps were fronted 
fay flashing lines of native troops; some mounted, others dis¬ 
mounted ; but all looking handsome and soldierly in their 
rich distinctive uniforms. This was why the State elephants, 
painted and bedizened to the highest point of elaboration, 
stood forth with their gorgeous trappings of silver and gold, 
with their magnificent howdahs of rarest silks and satins and 
plush velvets, like mountains of magnificence above the heads 
of the tallest lancers, to wave ponderous salaams with their 
tranks. This was why the camels, long, gaunt and silent, 
took up their quaint posts in line with caparisoned palfreys 
loaded with dazzling saddle-cloths. This was why each of the 
ten camps was a luxuriant garden, abounding in green lawns 
and gravel paths and flower beds and playing fountains, and 
walled in by floriated tapestry, with endless Overhead lines 
of interlaced bunting fluttering the liveliest hues. This was 
why every camp was graced by its own peculiar triumphal 
arch or porchway. In short, this was why the drab mniditn, 
usually foggy with dust and barren of wildest grass, was 
uplifted from its sullen service as the Port parade-ground and 
transformed into the semblance of the ‘ ‘ field, of the cloth of 
gold.” 

A two-fold significance has been mentionecF. What 
then was the other purpose or design of. the 
Royal drive through the Cliiefs’ camp. It was to 
convey a corresponding message from the Prince of Wales 
to the Punjab Ruling Chiefs. It was cdnsiderately to afford 
them a first full view of the Royal corf^e and its eminent central 
figure, with the comfort and convenience of spectators who 
look forth from their own palace windows. It was not merely 
to enable the Chiefs to pay homage to the Prince but to enable 
the Prince to salute the Chiefs. It was to communicate the 
Prince’s deep interest in the native rulers, his profound respect 
for their proud position and ancient lineage, and his desire 
to exalt by gra^ous attention their personal prestige. It 
was to show that the spirit of allegiance which they offer 
through him to the King-Emperor he on behalf of His Imperial 
Majesty unreservedly accepts. Hence it was that while the 
Royal prbC68.sion trotted smartly from the Railw'ay Station 
through the Landa Bazar, past Ihe Delhi Gate and the Yekki 
Gate, and aloi^ the Circular Road, it slowed down to a quiet 
walk on reaching the Chiefs’ camp, and did not resume its 
former flashing gait until it had soberly perambulated the whole 
length of the long line of tents. 

Pir.st in order of juniority, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
drove slowly past the camp of the Raja of Suket, His High¬ 
ness Dashrt Nikandan Sen, the proud representative of an 
old Rajput family of the famous Chandravansi race. . His is 
a little hill .state of about four hundred square miles with a 
population of perhaps fifty thou.sand. In the old fighting days 
Suket fell under Sikh supremacy, and it was not until the Sikh 
power had been broken that the state passed under British 
authority by the Treaty of Lahore of 1S46. From his frosty 
Himalayan abode the Raja has come down to the warm plains 
to declare to the Prince of Wales that even in the remote moun¬ 
tains on the confines of the Empire loyalty is a living sentiment 
and carries both privileges and responsibilities. 

Next in order, the Royal procession glided gently past the 
camp of the Raja of Ohamba. A proud Rajput too is His High¬ 
ness, claiming an unbroken and unsullied descent from the 
original antique Kshatfcriya or warrior caste of Vedio times. 
Ghamba, like Suket, is a Himalayan kingdom, shut in on almost 
every side by lofty ranges, fat away in tlie obscui’ities that 
lie at the hack of the Kangra Valley, It has an area of some¬ 



thing like three thousand square mil«} and a population* of 
perhaps 1.30,000, and its many mixed races present a fascin¬ 
ating ethnological study. In Ohamba resides a considerable 
Brahman community of ijrimitive type, engaged in archaic 
methods of agrioultmre, who being strangers to the elaborate 
Hinduism of the plains are looked up to because of their sup¬ 
posed purity of race. The Chamba forests provide an import¬ 
ant timber supply for the great Public Works Department 
of Northern India, and the Chamba hillsides graze not less 
than ten thousand buffaloes and kine and half a million sheep 
and goats. Here is one of the sportsman’s pareidiaes ; and if 
the Prince of Wales could spend a season in Chamba, Re would 
not soon forget the bear and the leopard, the ibex and the bark^ 
ing deer, the partridges and the pheasants. 

A Sikh State next greeted the Royal arrivals—Paridkofe. 
His Highness Bai’ar Bans, Raja Balbir Singh Bahadur stands 
for a page in history. Ranjit Singh, the Alexander of the Pun¬ 
jab, in the height of bis power, laid violent hands on Paridkot, 
but in 1808 the British Government compelled him to ciisgorge 
his unlawful booty. In. the Sikh war of 1846 the Chief of 
Faridkot, Pahar Singh, exerted himself strongly on the English 
behalf, and in the second Sikh war of 1840’his son, Wazir 
Singh, followed suit. Again in the Mutiny of 1857 the Parid¬ 
kot Raja distinguished himself by seizing' mutineers, by guard¬ 
ing the Sutlej ferries and by attacking Uie notorious rebel. 
Sham Das. Ihe Raja also stands for genealogical dignity. 
The founder of the family was a Burat jat by tribe who roW 
to prominence under the Emperor Baber! His Highness 
rales a territory of some six or seven hundred square miles 
with a population of a quarter of a million. 

With Hindu and Sikh left behind, the Royal procession 
next came alongside a Muhammadan principality—^MaJer Kotla. 
The Nawab of this small State is a pure Afghan, whose an¬ 
cestor came from Kabul at the rise of the Moghal Empire 
in India and held offices of importance under the famous DelJii 
Kings When the Moghal dynasty sank into decay the Nawab 
of Maler Kotla made himself in^pendent, and in 1788 after 
cbe terrible Mahrattas had become predominant in those parts, 
he with all Ilia followers joined the .British Army. Wlien the 
subjugation of Holkar had been accomplished the English Gov¬ 
ernment succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the Punjab, 
and the Nawab of Maler Kotla got his reward. Later Runjit 
Sing came blustering against the State and demanded a ran- 
.som ” of two lakhs of rupees, hut the British Government 
interfered successfully, and ever, since Maler Kotla has enjoyed 
security xmder the .British power. 

’rhe camp of Mandi, which stood next in order along the 
route, represents the most important of those numerous hill 
states to which British influence extended in 1846 after the 
first Sikh war. Mandi lies on the lower ranges of the Hima¬ 
layas between two famous valleys, Kangra and Kulu, aiid 
its well-wooded slopes, which rise to a maximum elevation 
of 7,000 feet, abound in galue. With an area of about twelve 
hundred square miles and a population of nearly two hundred 
thousand, its importance is even physically apparent, while 
its roads and bridges, constructed in the face of heavy engineer¬ 
ing difficulties at a largo cost, proclaim its enterprise. Salt 
IS the most important natural product of the State, and the 
salt mines are run by the British Govemmeat which pays 
royalties to the Raja, His Highness is a Rajput of old fa^lV, 
and Mandi is an offshoot from Suket, In days when the early 
Plantagenets ruled in England, Babu Son, a younger brother 
of the Chief of Suket, quarrelled with his elder brother and left 
Suket to seek his fortune. Mandi became his fortune, and 
no hill prince could have wished for better. But the c!onse- 
quence was an endless warfare between the Mandi Chieftaincy 
i and Suket. In 1840 Mandi was compelled to submit to ihe 







extortionate detnauds of the everrrapacioos Sikh authorities in 
Lahore, and the Raja thereafter l^mt to look to the British 
for protection, with the result that after the decisive Sikh 
battle of Sobraon he formally tendered full allegiance. 

From Mandi the Prince and Princess of Wales passed on to 
Kapurthala, His Highness Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.L, 
is lord of about six hunderd square miles bearing between three 
and four hundi'ed thousand inhabitants. More than once 
he has visited Europe—travel and especially Western travel 
is his passion; and he was present at the celebration of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee in London. His Imperial Service 
Infantrj,' took a prominent part in the Tirah campaign of 1897 
and is a corps that any Raja might well feel proud of. His 
Highness is a Sikh and as with all Sikhs his allegiance knows 
no hesitancy. In the great upheaval of 1867 the forces of 
his predecessor, Randbir Singh, never wavered in their loyalty 
and attachment to the British cause, and they enorniously 
strengthened our hold over the Jullundor Doab. 

Another Sikh State, Nabha, stood next in the order of the 
Royal inspection. When nothing would content the all-con- 
quering Ran jit Singh but absolute supremacy over the whole 
of ohe Punjab, Nabha apphed to the English for aid, and when 
Colonel Ochterlony Avas sent to the rescue the cordiality of 
Nabha knew no bounds. After the State had been formally 
taken under British protection the Raja became a faithful 
ally; and though his son, by an exception rare among his race 
lacked the old man’s steadfastness, the convincing battle of 
Sobraon wrought so universal an impression of British irresist¬ 
ibility that the whole resources of Nabha were thereafter 
placed at the English Government’s disposal. In the 1857 
Mutiny Nabha distinguished itself by its determined loyalty. 
The present Raja, His Highness Sir Hira Singh Maledendar 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., G.C.S.I., is an Honorary Colonel of the 
British Army and the most eminent living Sikh. He served 
personally in the last Afghan war, and his Imperial Service 
Troops rendered good service in the Tirah campaign. 

From Nabha the natural transition was to the sister Sikh 
State of Jind. In the great Indian iMutiny the Raja of Jind 
was the very first to march out against the mutineers at Delhi. 
His troops actually acted as the vanguard of the British Army, 
before Delhi and took part in the memorable final assault. 
But the Jind dynasty has ever been famous for its loyalty to 
the British power, and great too has been its reward. In 
the Tirah campaign the Jind Imperial Service Infantry spec¬ 
ially distinguished itself. His Highness Raja-i-Rajgan-Raja 
Rambhir Singh Bahadur belongs to the famous Phulkian family 
of Sidhu Jats, and, like Their Highnesses of Patiala and Nabha, 
is descended from Phul—hence the term “ Phulkian ” applied 
to these three principalities. Jind measures some thirteen 
huniired square miles in ex j&nt, and has a population of about 
three hundred thousand. 

The procession next paused before the premier Muham¬ 
madan State of the Punjab—Bahawalpur. Bahawalpur enjoys 
oue distinction that is unique in the Punjab: its relations with 
the British Government are regulated by trmity, whereas the 
relations of all the other native States of the Punjab are pre¬ 
scribed by sanada or charters- At the end of the Eighteenth 
Century, after the collapse of the Kabul Eiingdom in India, 
Bahawalpur broke away from Afghan dominance and in 1838 
established a treaty with the British whereto it has since 
abided with invincible loyalty. The late Nawab doubled the 
revenue of the State, which is now 16 lakhs of nipees, by imi¬ 
tating British schemes of irrigation. Bahawalpur city, the capi¬ 
tal of the State, is iamoiis for its magnificent palace, with 
undergroimd State apartments so w'onderfully constructed 
that in the severest, blaze of midsummer, w'hen the normal tem¬ 
perature of the upper chambers exceeds 110“, the thermometer 


never rises above From the roof of this palace may 

be obtained an extensive view of that vast Bikanir desert 
from which the Prince of Wales has but lately arrived. Baha¬ 
walpur State stretch*^ for some three hundred miles along 
the confines of the wilderness of Rajputana, but under a wise 
administration it promises to be a politioal as well as a phy¬ 
sical oasis. The young Nawab, His Highness Muhammad 
Bahawal Khan Abhasil, springs from the Daudputra family 
of Sind, and had the honour of being invited to England to 
the King-Emperor’s Coronation, though ilness prevented his 
presence at that grand ceremony. 

Lastly the fence and Princess of Wales arrived at the 
premier state of the Punjab—Patiala. The Raja, His Highness 
Bliipindra Singh, is but a boy of 14, but he has a noble 
future to contemplate. Patiala, with its six -thousand square 
miles of territory and its two million population, is a domain 
of immense possibilities. Its present revenue of 70 lakhs 
should be an inatnunent of rare power in wise and bene¬ 
volent hands, and of all the 36 native states of the Punjab 
there is none that can hope to attain to greater distinction. 
The late Maharaja, devoted, as he was to riding and sport, 
personally took a battalion of his own Imperial Service 
Infantry and a field troop of his Imperial Service Lancers into 
the Tirah campaign, thereby repeating at the end of the 
nineteenth centpry the exploits of his forbears at the 
beginning and in the middle of the same eventful cycle. In 
the Nepal war of 1816 the Patiala Chief aided the Britisln Gov¬ 
ernment with troops against the terrible Gurkhas. When the 
Sikh Army invaded the cis-Sutlej in 1845 the Maharaja of 
Patiala cast in his lot with the British long before the British 
cause was obviously the winning cause. This was' pure chiv¬ 
alry. Finally in the Mutiny the Maharaja Narenda Singh 
furnished a valuable force which proceeded to Delhi and kept 
open to the fateful Grand Trunk Road. 

Such was the array of camps in front of which the Prince 
and Princess of Wales slowly and respectfully wended their 
admiring way. 

The following address was presented by the Lahore Muni¬ 
cipality :— 

May it please Your Royal Highnesses :—As the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people of Lahore, we, tlie Mem bers of the Muni¬ 
cipal Committee, venture to approach Your Royal Highnesses 
to offer you our hearty welcome to our tovvn. It is the capi¬ 
tal of a province which may not rank with others in wealth 
and population, but bears the proud name of “ The Sword 
hand of India,’’ and is the nursery of the Indian Army, its 
people furnishing soldiers who in devotion and loyalty to the 
Throne are second to none in our world-wide Empire. 

The Punjab has recently passed through great calamities, 
but with the help of our benign Government these have been 
tided over and have only tended to draw closer the bonds 
which already unite the rulers and the ruled. 

At this the capital city of the Punjab we have had the 
great good fortune in the past to tender a welcome to Your 
Royal Highness’ august father, our present beloved Sover¬ 
eign. In the 30 years that have elaps^ since that memorable 
visit, vast arid tracts have been reclaimed and deserts converted 
into oases by a gigantic system of irrigation which is perhaps 
unequalled in the liistory of the Empire, and there has been 
corresponding progress and prosperity in other directions 
also. Lahore has fully shared in all these benefits, and its 
population and size are almost double what they were 30 years 
ago. To-day Providence fills our heart with pride and grati¬ 
tude that we should be permitted to tender our fealty to Your 
Royal Highness as the Heir-Apparent and to Your Royal 
Highness’ Gracious Consort. We eamestly hope that Your 
Royal Highnesses will enjoy your viajt to India, We are 







proudly conscious that you will eveiywhere I'eceive evidence 
tliat the same love and attachment is felt by the people for our 
Crracious Sovereign King Edward VII as was and still is felt 
for our Empress-Mother Victoria the Good, and it is our res¬ 
pectful prayer that Your Royal Highness will be pleased 
to convey to His Majesty our assurance that we are happy 
and contented and that our prayer to Almighty God is that our 
beloved Emperor may live long to rule over us. 

The State banquet at Government House in the evening 
was limited to the Judges, the Bifhop and a few high officials, 
besides the personal staffs. No ladles were present nor were 
there any toasts except “the King-Emperor” and “Their 
Royal Highnesses ’ ’ proposed by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
After dinner His Royal Highness drove across to the Law¬ 
rence Hall where the Pi'ovinciftl Durbaiis were presented and 
then a procession being formed the Prince of Wales proceeded 
through the connecting corridor to the large Montgomery 
Hall where the Punjab Chiefs and a large gathering of European 
and native gentlemen were assembled. With a fanfare 
of trumpets from the gallery His Royal Highness was escorted 
to a dais where seated in a chair of state he received the seven 
Ruling Chiefs present as they were one by one formally intro¬ 
duced by the Lieutenant-Governor, As each Chief retired 
he was ushered to a seat to the right or left of the Prince and 
the dais soon presented a splenidid appearance of rich dress, 
flashing jewels and bright uniforms. After His Royal High¬ 
ness had shaken hands and exchanged a brief greeting with 
all the Chiefs present, tlie native officers on duty at Mian Mir 
were brought up and introduced, saluting, and the Prince 
touched their swords. He then, after bowing to the Cliiefs, 
walked down from the dais and through the V^y of the Hall, 
stopping and saying some kindly words as the Lieutenant- 
Governor or Sir Walter Lawrence briefly introduced a few 
gentlemen. In a short time His Royal Highness took his de- 
pailiure and the Durbar broke up. 

Daily Express .—The Prince and Princess of Wales have 
•experienced another of the strange surprises of India. 

They arrived at Lahore last night from the Bikanir desert. 
It was like travelling by express train from the middle ages 
to the twentieth century ; from a land of feudal nobles to one 
of town coimcils and improved drainage systems; from a country 
where half-naked swordsmen pitch their tents in the desert 
to a city where the clothes look as if they were bought in Bond- 
street or St. James’, 

But it was India all the same. Uie native princes of the 
Punjab were gathered in a camp of welcome. Elephants, 
gay with silver trappings and crimson howdahs, guarded the 
portals. 

The Chiefs were true i^inces of the East. The Maharaja 
of Patiala, a slim, dignifie^youth, nearly six feet high, wore 
a rich velvet oosttuue of pale blue, and precious stones glinted 
in his puggaree and the Wit of his sword. His attendants, 
in green and yellow as bright as the colours of a cockatoo, 
made a brave show. The bright blue of the Kapurihala 
reteiners shamed the Indian sky, and their hawk-like noses and 
splendid black beards justified their claim to be in the picture. 

WWle the :^ince was engaged in ceremonies of state the 
Princess, according to her habit, went driving to see the won¬ 
ders of the city. She was especially interested in the museum, 
where Mi'. Rudyard Kipling’s father left so enduring a record 
of his taste and learning. 

of Bikanir, a Reuter special telegram, 
will build a town hall, and add half a regiment of infantry 

to ^e Imperial Service Troops, in commemoration of the Prince’s 
visit. 

{Jaipur) is less than two hmidred yeara 
old, h ive miles away, among the mountains to the north, Amber, ; 


I the old city* waits, patient and half-ruined for the day 
to oome when the long delayed tide of desert sand shall 
sweep round, into the recess where Jaipur hides, and the 
dainty gardens and wide pink-washed streets of balconied and 
latticed houses shall at last become part and parcel of the 
great Indian desert. Even now the long levels stretch intennin- 
U'bly, dry and arid, choked with drifted heaps of grit where a 
fold in the_ ground or a scorched boulder has arrested the 
running skein of wind-blown sand and seamed with the thirsty 
nullahs where no plant blows. Only a few babel thorns find 
beside the road a scanty catchment of water in the hollow.s dug 
out to provide the embankment of the fiery rails, and the loose- 
petalled wild cassia alternates a yellow with the faint lilac and 
grey-green of the inevitable oak plant. Inside a sheltered nook in 
the mountains, where the bare spurs of the Amber ridge thrust 
out huge sand groynes into the wilderness, Jai Singh built him 
a new home and set it about with wide and metalled roads and 
orderly squares, and all the gallanti'y of gardens. Prom a distance 
Jaipur lies hidden amid its own foliage. Only here and there 
the high bastions of the city gates, the dainty finals and cupolas 
of the palace, or of Jacob’s Museum, or a flame-like temple 
tower, rise high over the sea of banyan and neem and straggling 
acacia. But up from the south-west creeps, nearer year 
by year, the vanguard of the desert waves unto the very mouth 
of this haven of refuge, which lies unprotected and assailable 
from just that one quarter from which the danger comes. 
Already the heavy powdering lies in year-long beds beside the 
streets and garden hedges; already the very palace courts 
are scenes of miniature cyclones, and tlie sills of the wayside 
temple gates are banked up flush with a ramp of white dust. 
Yet Jaipur flourishes, and may have many a long year before 
it before the court and the commons retreat again to the dry 
fastnesses which Jai Singh abandoned, as many have done 
before -him, to enjoy the easy accessibility and riot of greenery 
that were offered by the plain which lay out beneath his feet. 

Amber still resists the subtle . teeth of age and neglect. 
Indeed, were a palace all that is needed the Maharaja of Jaipur 
might transfer himself to his old capital with as little delay 
as attends the flitting of the Viceroy from Calcutta to Simla 
year by year. AU is here still—the courts of audience and 
the gardens of repose, the women’s apartments and the long 
galleries for the men and beasts. Even to tliis day the temple 
is served m diligently as ever, and the early visitor to Amber 
may still see the morning saciffice to Kali hustled into the 
sacred domain—a goat, dyed blue upon its head and neck, and 
vaguely resisting the efforts of the priest’s acolytes to shepherd 
him in these unwonted paths. Excepting always tlie Im¬ 
perial palaces of India, there is not in the peninsula a more 
exqi^ite structure of marble inlaid with precious and semi¬ 
precious stones, of sandalwood inlaid with ebony and ivory, 
than this deserted home of long dead and forgotten effieftains; 
Indeed, the story goes that Jehangir himself, the pettiest 
of soul of all the Mogul Emperors, sent peremptory orders that 
his vassal s beautiful home should be pulled down, as being 
more beautiful than his own. His emissary anived at Amber 
only to find the exquisite carvings of pillar and corbel and 
bracket plastered and overlaid with an inch-thick coat of 
rough cement and whitewash, and he could only report with 
amazement to his Imperial master that rumour had strangely 
exa^erated the beauties of Mirzo Raja’s uew palace and retinue. 
Amber city needs far more concern. At a distance its streets 
and walls seem almost as sound as ever, but a hundred and 
eighty years of neglect have worked far more havoc in poorer 
homes of sun-dried brick and loose stone than in the marble 
and sandstone palace. Everywhere the indefatigable acacia 
has rooted itself, and the long, lithe trails of convolvulus and 
karela help, in their lesser way, the work of disintegration. 







Still, there the city is, and tmleas something "more effica¬ 
cious than the faint-hearted irrigation of the plain at the mouth 
of this havbn of refuge be not soon adopted to stay the west¬ 
ward migration of the Great Indian Desert, Jaipur will be 
driven again from her fancied haven on the plain below. Of 
all cities of India Jaipur may claim the pride of place for sheer 
colour. Burma alone can in this matter hold its own with 
Jaipur, and it needs the crowded slopes of the Shiv4 Dagon 
to afford this single parallel that the world has to offer to the 
sight of the'main street of Jaipur. With, and in spite of, every 
modem improvement of paving and lighting, the city remains 
rebellious; Eastern it is, and Eastern it must remainj in spite 
of the flood of Occidental inventions and \-isitor8 which have 
Ijeen frankly accepted by ,the Maharaja himself, one of the 
stjumchest of the old guard of Eajput Chiefs. The little fires 
at which the men and women of Jaipur cook their evening 
meals hum up white and clear as the day and the sunset 
sink together. These tiny fires they light along the kerb 
of the wide pavement, and in their strong and flickering light 
the small circle round them and the moving crowd of pleasure- 
making citizeng are thrown into high relief. With the day¬ 
light all that is Euroi}ean vanishes. There are two cities in 
Jaipur. One is almost a model of management and imtruc- 
tion.. Museums and health regulations, draiuage, gas-lamps, 
police, ^11 are here from sunrise to spnset. The well watered 
roads and kindly tended gardens and schools, the notices 
innumerable dealing with every kind of municipal and sanitary 
duty, aU these things are of the new regime. 

New', too, are the many industries of the place—the very 
enamel work which is associated with her name is perhaps 
the newest of them all—new the inspectors and officials who 
seem to interfere with every prejudice of India; but the old 
spirit is there, there and very near the surface. At night Jaipur 
returns to its old beautiful and unregenerate self. Nay, even 
in the daytime you have not far to look if you will but leave 
the city’s centre to its orderly prosperity. Four miles beyond 
the Palace gates you still may see a cheetah hunt. Now and 
again, in the noonday heat, you ma.y have seen a leopard 
crouching along beside its master—querulous, uncertain, half- 
timid, heavily hooded with blue silk, and finding the trimmed 
stone of the pavement maddeningly hot beneath its silent 
pads. But it is a different animal when at last, after a tedious 
stalk of a herd of black buck, the leopard is unbooded from the 
whining bullock-oart and left to his own work. In all the world 
there is little left so savage and so beautiful as this steel- 
Springed cat when he scents his quarry. In a flash he has 
dropped to the plain, belly-flat upon the hot stones, while he 
works his way to a 10-inch patch of a sage brush, all elbows, and 
aeem'ngly hut four inches above the ground. You may Bee the 
trad of him as he goes. Prom one bush he makes for another or 
8 fold of ground. One watches him with a touch of his own 
silence, though the little caravan of bullock carts must still 
be' kept moving lest their stopping should alarm the buck. 
So it goes on, this yellow devil edging himself nearer and nearer 
to chosen prey, till while fifty yards away yet the buck 
raises his head. Whether he temporises his danger at once 
or not, there is no chance of stalking him a yard further, and 
the cheetah makes his dash. There is not a sound on either 
side. Two of the fastest animals on earth—the cheetah is 
beyond all question the swiftest—engage in a life-and-death 
race. It is soon over, for if the cheetah does not bring his prey 
down in 250 yards he throws up the chase and returns ignomi- 
niously to his master. If he catches the buck there is an ugly 
finale of jetting life-blood and convulsed Krobs and glazing eyes, 
interfered with by the cheetah’s master, who brings a huge 
wooden spoon filled with blood and entrails which he forcibly 
substitute for the buck itself under the 8,till sucking muzzle 


of the sated leopard. But wl^ether he catch it or not, , the 
cheetah’s flight over the ground for 200 yards is a thing that 
it is worth going to Jaipur to see. 

Other barbaiic sports still hold their own here. All onfe* 
afternoon there will be animal fighting in the MaL'iraja’s arena. 
Every male beast, and not a few birds also, is here pitted against 
his own kind; stags, goats, buffaloes, rams, hears, everything 
that has the power to fight, is here brought into the lists, and 
anyone who has once heard the sound of the meeting of two 
fresh and keen rams will remember it, with a headache, to this 
day. Little harm is actually done ; most of these duels ter¬ 
minate by the exhaustion of both sides, w'hile the quails, cocks 
and partridges seem to enjoy an occasional set-to in Public. 
Nearer home still, the alligators may be fed with lumps of raw 
meat in the huge rectangular tank. At first you will hardly 
believe that there are any of the brutes there at all, but the 
high call of their keeper at a little ghat on one side of the reser¬ 
voir will, after a time, cause little whirlpools on the surface of 
the water, and a homy head will rise for a moment and reappear 
a few yards nearer. When once they have emerged from the 
tank and lie at the water’s edge, the food is thrown, and half- 
a-dozen ‘ ‘ muggers ’ ’ snap at the gory morsels. You might 
think that an alligator w'as an imhefty brute until one of them. 
rushes the ramp of the ghat for a good twelve feet and snaps 
its jaws together', a few feet away from your trousers ends 
upon some carelessly dropped lump of red meat. After ail, 
it is a poor substitute for an erring wife. 

Yes, one has only to scratch Jaipur to realise that the 
modem commercialism and dull municipal excellence of the city 
is hardly more than a veneer. The Nagas represent the true 
spirit of Jaipur more than the Parsi merchant or the trun¬ 
cheoned police men at the palace gates. The Naga is a more- 
than-semi-naked devotee, who carries a scabbardleBs sword, 
and Is sworn to give up his life in the first rush upon the battle- 
ranks of an enemy. He parades the streets of Jaipur on coremo-. 
nial occasions, and will be there in hundreds and tens of 
hundreds to do honour to the Shahzada. The good people of 
Jaipim are almost as much strangers to him as the Englishmen, 
and he goes about in lonely fiishion, brandishing a flame-like 
sword, strangely coiffured and strangely painted. But we 
English must not foiget that it was owing to these painted 
fanatics of Jaipur that the flank of Nicholson’s march on 
Delhi was clear; we owe much to the City of Victory. 

Efifflishman.—-The Durbar reception at the Montgomery 
Hall last night was one of those well designed aemi-Statc 
ceremonies which affords His Royal Highness a better 
opportunity of coming into close contact with the Chiefs, than 
is afforded by solemn Durbars of rigid State visits. The 
handsome hall, erected in memory of a former Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province, was gracefully decorated with 
handsome foliage, plants, and rich carpets and there were 
gathered all the notabilities of the Punjab, British and Indian. 
Amidst a throng conspicuous by the brilliance of tlie costumes 
and uniforms, the young Maharaja of Patiala was conspicuous 
by the splendour of his jewels, his turban being ringed and 
ringed with pearls and diamonds. The fine presence of that 
good sportsman, the Kour Sahib, was soaroely less noteworthy. 
But the palm for picturesqueness was easily borne off by the 
Baluch Chiefs. Garbed in flowing white with their oiled ringlets 
hanging over their shoulders and untamed eyes, they were 
perfect specimens of the wild border races. 

In the outer haU His Royal Highness received the prin¬ 
cipal Durbaris of the Punjab, some hundred and thirty in num¬ 
ber, and then a stately procession was formed and to the blare 
of trumpetSj preceded by his staff in full uniform, the Prince 
entered the reception chamber and seated liimself in the Chair 
of State. The Prince was looking and, according to informed 






authority feeiicig particularly well, having quite recovered 
from the fatigue of hie heavy days at Bikanir, and u'ore the 
familiar scarlet of a British General, crossed with the ribbon 
of the Star of India. 

Then the Chiefs were led in order of precedence to 4he foot 
of the dais where Sir Charles Rivaz presented them, the heads 
of houses sitting on His Royal Highness’s right hand and on 
his left and the cadets being grouped in rear. Afterwards 
the native officers on duty at Mian Mir were presented, His 
Royal Highness touching the hilts of the swords presented in 
token of fealty. The more formal ceremonies were now over, 
and descending from the dais the Prince had half an hour’s 
more intimate conversation with the Chiefs. It is on these 
occasions that the rare qualities of Sir Walter Lawrence as 
Chief of Staff are displayed. There does not seem to be a 
Native Chief in India whom Sir Walter does not know, and his 
catholic knowledge, tact, charm of manner, and familiarity 
with the vernaculars speedily efface the timidity and reserve 
natural on such occasions. One missed with regret the grand 
old Chief of Nabha, who was too unwell to attend. 

According to the programme, His Royal Highness was to 
have visited this morning the spacious Fort of Lahore, the ex¬ 
tensive walled enclosure which the great Akbar adorned with 
specimens of mixed Hindu and Saracenic architecture, largely 
defaced by later alterations, and now over-besplashed with 
British whitewash. The Fort was spotlessly swept and gar¬ 
nished, and the guard and artillery were in waiting to receive 
the Prince, but in view of the pressure of engagements this item 
was wisely omitted from the day’s engagements. The first 
groat ceremony was therefore the visits of the Punjab Chiefs 
to His Royal Highness at Government House. The Chief¬ 
tains of the Land of the Five Rivers stajid high in the roll of 
India’s Native Princes. They are scions of the finest fighting 
stock in Hindustan. It is men of their race who have won 
for the Punjab the proud title of “ the sword-hand of India,” 
and their stout loyalty in times of the darkest depression has 
gained for them a place in the affections of Englishmen which 
must never be diminished. ” Lord, keep my memory green,” 
was the prayer of the man to whom forgetfulness brought 
the loss of all the softening influences of life. May our memory 
in these days of fast-succeeding generations be kept green 
with the recollections of the deeds of those houses who were true 
to the Raj when every good sword was of priceless 
value! 

The Punjab Chiefs are encamped on the Fort parade ground, 
the maidan which in sterner times was the glacis of Lahore’s 
formidable defences. From here a broad shady road leads to 
Government House, and from an early hour this was thronged 
with sightseers, many being English, anxious to see the Chiefs 
in their full feudal splendour. They were amply reworded. 
First came the Raja of Patiala, a boy of fourteen, lord of the 
premier State of the Punjab and heir to a great name and noble 
traditions. That name has been somewhat tarnished by a 
fatal misconception of what good sportsmanship means, and 
never stood a hoy on the threshold of greater opportunities. 
Followed the leading Mahomedan Chief, the Nawab of Baha- 
walpur, whose fathers broke away from Afghan dominance 
in 1838 and whose house has since been invincibly true to their 
Treaty engagements. Next the Sikh Raja of Jhind, of a State 
whoso troops were the first to march against the Mutineers 
at Delhi and whose Imperial Service Infantry eapecially dis- 
tin^ished themselves in the llrah campaign. Then "came 
the moat eminent Sikh living, the grand old Rajah of Nabha, 
representative of a fine school that is fast passing away and 
whose name is a synonym for loyalty and honesty throughout 
India. Succe«id.ed the Raja of Kapurthala, greatly given to 
Western travel, escorted by the blue and white lancers in the 


faultless turn out which distinguishes all the Kapurthala re¬ 
tainers. 

Now came the first of the hill Chieftains, the Raja of Mandi, 
a Rajput of the Suket family, and ruler of the Lower Hima¬ 
laya Ranges lying between the beautiful valleys of Kangra 
and Kulus. The Regent of Maler Kotla paid the devoirs of 
this little principality, carved out by one of the adventurers 
who followed in the train of the Moghul invaders, and his well- 
turned-out escort was conspicuous by its nodding yellow 
plumes. Faridkot, the Sikh, was unfortunately detained in camp 
by fever, so Maler Kotla was followed by Chamba, a proud 
Rajput whose Himalayan kingdom is tucked away at the back of 
the Kangra Valley. And lastly, the Raja of Suket, a Rajput 
of the Rajputs and ruler of some four hundred square mileg 
of mountainous territory. So they passed into the presence 
of the Heir-Apparent, there cheerfully to render the Eastern 
tributes of homage apd fealty. Sikh and Rajput and Afghan , 
they were symbols of the successive waves of invasion, which 
made Hindustan the cockpit of Asia for centuries until the 
spread of the Pax Britannica brought rest to the tired land. 
But widely differing in race and ideals they had this great 
bond in common, unswerving loyalty to their treaty obligation, 
and deep devotion to the Imperial throne. Could any equally 
large ^semblage of neighbouring Chiefs be brought together 
in India with such an unsullied history ? 

Apart from these State visits the day was spent as quietly 
as possible. Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales visited 
the museum, but the Prince did not drive to the Dufferin Hos¬ 
pital, which was provided in the programme; instead he went 
riding with General Beatson in the late afternoon, and the Prince 
and Ihrincess dined quietly at the Government House. The 
beautiful Shalimar Gardens were illuminated in the evening, 
but Their Royal Highnesses were not present. 

Indian Daily Wews.—The visits of the Chiefs to the Prince 
this forenoon aroused oonsiderable interest in Lahore, numbers of 
people lining the route from the Chiefs’ camps to Government 
House to witness the passage of each procession. Each of the 
Chiefs came in brilliant equipages and attended by a retinue 
of State officials. The first to reach Government House was 
the Maharaja of Patiala, wearing the magnificent jewels 
which excite continuous interest. The venerable Raja, of 
Nabha, who was unable to be present at the reception last 
night, was carried to the gates of Government House in a 
palanquin and entered his State carriage to be driven throuch 
the grounds to the door of Government House. The usual 
ceremonies were observed between the Prince and Chiefs, 
to whom His Royal Highness presented attar and pan. The 
programme at Lahore includes visits to institutions and illumi¬ 
nations to-night; return visits to the Chiefs to-morrow witli a 
purdah party to be attended by the Princess. The/pimiab 
BaU in honour of Their Royal Highnesses tokes place to-morrow 
night, and on Friday tliere will be a parade of the Imperial 
Service Troops and a garden party, Their Royal High^sses 
leaving for Peshawar the same night. The aWgemonts at 
Lahore are by no means elalwate, the chief interest bem<r 
centred in the meeting between the Prince and Chiefs, 

Last night a smoking tent in the visitois’ camp, which ad- 
joins the Royal camp, was destroyed by fire. The tent was 
unoccupied at the time of the outbreak. 

Indian Daily News .—On the 3rd January the route of 
the Royal procession wffl be as followsThis procession 
wdl start from Government House by the south-east cate 
at 9-16 P.M., and will proceed along the following route :~ 
Govomment Place, East, 

Red Road. 

Outram Avenue, 

Ghowringhee. 
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Eapiaiiade East. 

Government Place, East. 

Old Court Hon.« Street. 

Diilhousio Square East. 

Lai Baza.ar Street. 

Lower Chitpore Road. 

Harrison Road. 

Sti'and, 

Eairlie Place. 

Oalhousie Square, West. 

Ware Street. 

Siiand. 

Auckland Road. 

Northbrook Avenue. 

Esplanade West to aoutb-west gate of Government 
House. 

The Maid an Entebtainment. 

The following supplementary note, regarding the arrange¬ 
ments proposed for the entertainment on the Maidan on the 
2nd January was published yesterday morningThe Red 
Road will be decorated by Government for the State procession 
on the 29th December, and these decorations Will remain during 
the stay of Their Royal Highne&ses in Calcutta. 

Prom the Duflerin , Statue bo the entrance to the place of 
entertainment on the Grass Ride, the route will be decorated 
in the following manner;— 

Across the Casuarina Avenue, from the Dufferin Statue 
southwards, tliere will be a succession of triumphal arches in 
the form of “tapestry ” suspended from high masts. Be¬ 
tween these masts, at frequent intervals, will be smaller poles 
bearing suitable devices. 

These pieces of “ tapestry,” which are to be of Oriental 
design, are being painted by hand under the immediate super- 
vision of Signor Ghilardi. 

At the junction of Kidderporo Road with the Casuarina 
Avenue, the procession will pass through a handsome pavilion 
with open sides. A similar pavilion will Iw erected on the 
Grass Ride at the spot where Their Royal Highnesses will 
alight from the carriage. 

From the Dufferin Statue to the entrance pavilion the road 
will be lined by 1,000 retainers lent by various Indian noblemen. 
These retainers w'ill carry maces, silver sticks, spears, etc., 
and on the return journey will light the road for Their Royal 
Highnesses with 1,000 torches. 

The pavilion will be gaily decorated with flags and bunting 
and Royal daia wdll be covered with a rich canopy of red, 
embroidered in gold, the front fringe of which will have the 
Prinee of Wales’s feathers and motto in white silk in the centre, 
with Hie Star of India and the Order of the Indian Empire 
on either side. 

In each comer will be a peacock picked out in jewels. This 
canopy will be supported by four silver pillars. 

Onie pavilion wall be illuminated without and within by 
electric light and will have the Royal Arms brilliantly lit at 
the Wghest point. 

The pavilion will be divided into blocks, and behind each 
block will bo a shamiana for refreshmentB. 

Both tanks will be. outlined with coloured cJiirags^ and tlie 
western bank of the Serpentine Tank, and the surface of the 
taoik itself, will be briiiiantly illuminated by men brought 
down from Mursliidabad for the purpose. 

The whole of that portion of the Maidan which is bounded 
by the Outram Avenue on the North, by Chowringhee and the 
Cathedral Road on the East, by the Casuarina Avenue on the 
West, and by the Grass Ride on the Houtb, will be hung with 
thousands of lamps; and it is believed that the Bengal Club, 


the Army and Navy Stores and other buildings in that portion 
of Chowringhee will also be illuminated on that evening. 

The bands of the 15th Hussars, the King’s Own end the 
Town Band have nhearly been engaged. The Town Band 
will support the choir of 500 obiklren who %vili sing “God 
Bless the Bi-ince of Wales ” under the direction of Mr. Slater, 
the Cathedral Organist. 

The other two bands will play during the entertainment. 

Lady .—The Prince and Princess of Wales continue their 
tour tlirough India, where each succeeding stage of their pro¬ 
gress seems to eclipse in splendour those that have preceded 
it. At Jaipur—famous for being the centre of learning in India, 
an Oriental Oxford, with this difference, that its colleges, 
halls and observatories, palaces, and houses alike of rich and 
poor are all built of a peculiar pink-tinted stone, giving the whole 
city a wonderfully beautiful and altogether unique appearance— 
Their Royal Highnesses were received by the Maharaja with 
gorgeous state and ceremony. With the ruler of this State, 
who has tlie distinction of belonging to a race of Princes who 
claim to trace their lineage from fabulous times, the Piince 
went out shooting, and showed his renowned skill as a marks¬ 
man by successfully * ‘ bagging ’ ’ his first tiger, 

Mysore Herald ,—Writing from Bombay, Mr. Sidney Low, 
as special correspondent of the Standard, sends a graphic ac¬ 
count of the preparations which are everywhere being made 
for the welcome of the Princess of Wales. From Mr. Low’s 
description in the Standard we quote the following : 

Several Rajahs are occupying bungalows hired at high 
rents, and these temporary dwellings are profusely decorated 
There is, indeed, a great gathering of ruling Princes who have 
come to Bombay to welcome India’s future Emperhr. Nearly 
all the chiefs ivith whqm the Bombay Government on the po¬ 
litical side is directly related are here. First among them is 
His Highness Sir Shahu Chatrapati Maharaja, Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, who represents the younger branch of the family 
of the great Sivaji, founder of the Mahratta Empire, the Kol¬ 
hapur dynasty having been established by Sivaji’s grandson, 
whose mother, Tara Bhai, is the heroine of Mahratta history. 
The present Maharaja is well known in England, having been 
present at the King’s Coronation. 

The Rao of Cutch is descended, from a family of Gureja 
Rajputs, who after founding a principality in Sind, invaded 
Ciitch in the middle of the fifteenth century. The gdlant 
Maharaja of Idar, better known as Sir Pertab Singh of Jodhpur, 
the Rajput State of which he was regent during his nephew’s 
minority, joins the Prince of Wales’s staff jus aide-de-camp. 
He is an aide-de-camp to the King, Honorary Commandant 
of the Imperial Cadet Corps, has won distinction as a soldier 
and sportsman, and is Sean ideal of Rajput chivalry. 
The Mahomedan Nawab of Junagadh is the ruler of an out- 
of-the-way but prosperous State in Kathiawar, in which, is situ¬ 
ated the famous .shrine of Somnath, the gates of which were 
taken away by xMahamacl of Ghazni, and recovered, Lord 
EUenborough believed, by our army in Afghanistan. The 
Nawab also owns the Gir Iforest, the last haunt of the Indian 
lion. He traces his descent to a Pathan soldier of fortune, 
who, a couple of centuries ago, set himself up as a ruler in Kathi¬ 
awar, after expelling the great Moghul’s deputy governor. 

The Thakur Sahih of Bhavanagar, the Rana &ihib of Por- 
bandar, and the Thakur Sahib of Gondnl, other States in Kathi¬ 
awar, are Rajputs. The Porlmndar chief belongs to a tribe 
w'hich claims descent from Hanuman, the monkey god. Sir 
Bhagvatsinhji of Gondal took a medical degree at Edinburgh. 
The Mahomedan Nawab of Janjira is desc<mded from Abys¬ 
sinian admirals who served under Auiungzeb. The Chief 
of Mitaj, a Brahmin,, boasts of ancestors who were thanked 
for their services by the Duke of Wellington, tlieu Geaetal 
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Wellesley, during his campaigns in, the Deccan. The Maho* 
medan Nawab of Cambay, a Shiah Moghul, is descended from 
a man who was viceroy of Ahmedabad under the Kings of Delhi. 
All of them are here, looking forward with eager expectation, 
which no amount of Oriental solidity can conceal, to making 
their loyal mlmms to His Royal Highness the Shahzada. 

Mtfsore Herald.—In its ancient origin and traditions Udai¬ 
pur stands first among the Rajput States; and its rulers have 
been fully alive to and proud of its unique character in this 
respect. From the Delhi Durbar the Maharana of Udaipur 
was absent for the reason, it has been said, that he could not 
reconcile himself to the idea of taking a second place to that 
of any other Native Prince in India. He is naturally proud 
of his ancestry, of his Rajput blood, and of the hoary tradi¬ 
tions of his house; and as a matter of history and tradition 
bo is entitled to the proud pre-eminence of ancient lineage 
which he claims among the the Princes of India. There is a 
peculiar fitness in the heir-apparent of the King-Emperor 
visiting such a State and making the acquaintances of such 
a ruler. The satisfaction derived from the Royal visit is reci¬ 
procal. The Maharana on his part feels honoured by it, and 
His Royal Highness should deem it a matter of special satis¬ 
faction that he has had the opportunity of coming in contact 
with ope of the finest races in India, and of seeing with his own 
eyes a State still governed on ancient Hindu models. Udaipur 
is ptirhaps the only State in India which still retains, in the 
essentials of its administration, the^ Hindu ideal of kingly 
rule. From the modem point of "view, its administration 
may be antiquated; but it has in it excellences of such enduring 
character that the British rulers in India, in spite of their an¬ 
xiety to bring every State in India into line with the territories 
under British rule, have allowed its ancient system of rule 
to be conducted on its own lines. The result of this has, by 
no means been unhappy. Udaipur has seldom given ground 
for complaint that ite administration is unsuited to the con¬ 
ditions of the country or the people, or that it does not take 
into account the interests of all classes of people subject to 
its rule. Even the language in use in the conduct of the ad¬ 
ministration is that of the country. The Maharana and his 
officers are not acquainted with English. The State is tlius 
an interesting relic of the past; and so long as it is suited to 
the requirements of the people, and can ensure their content¬ 
ment, happiness and well-being, it will be well to preserve its 
ancient characteristics and its ancient glory. 

His Royal Higlmess has seen there sights new to Ids eyes. 
He has been charmed by the aspect and scenery of the country 
and been interested in the nder and his people. Such an ex- 
porienoe as he has had in Udaipur, he may not enjoy anywhere 
else. He can hardly come across elsewhere a Prince who makes 
an after-dinner speech in his own tongue, and who requires 
the medium of an interpreter to converse with the Royal visitor. 
In many other States he will find rulers who have taken to 
cricket tmd polo, who keep no company but that of Englishmen, 
who keep no furniture except that made in England, and who 
make themselves conspicuous on the race-course and the polo- 
ground. But few he will find who have not departed from their 
old ways, who have not modified their ancient customs to suit 
modem requirements. There are those who have been tho¬ 
roughly Anglicised as well as those who, without giving up their 
ancient observances and customs, have adopted English ideals. 
Without being Anglicised in externals, they have become 
Anglici8€5d in thought and feeling. There are. for example, 
such rulers as the Gaekwar of Baroda who combines in himself 
the best culture of the East and the West and who represents 
in himself the ideals of both. His Royal Highneas wiU, in 
his tour, come in contact with all these, though it may not 
be possible for him to visit all their States. He will thus gain 


varied experience of the effects of English : rule and Englfeb 
education on the native rulers of India, and. he will he able to 
establish friendly relations with some of these, which may, 
in time, develop into mutual appreciation and attachment. 
In all these ways, his visit to India will have enduring results 
of the most beneficial character in the furtherance of Impena 
interests. 

The Princes of India ai-e allied to the British Throne and 
British dominion; they are attached to them by ties of obli¬ 
gation and interest. They cannot evade the one or overlook 
the other. The Royal visit is intended for, and will result in, 
the strengthening of those Imperial ties which hold together 
the diverse elements and forces that are dominated by the Im¬ 
perial will and policy. No Native State can have a policy 
which is inconsistent with the Imperial dominion of Britain; 
all are subordinate to that mighty entity, and all have to derive 
their authority and power that central source. All the 
scattered atoms are attracted towards that cehtro of gravity, 
and those that drop away can have no place in the great Impe¬ 
rial organisation. In the popular conception of India the King 
constitutes this great centre, and the British constitution 
also assigns that high place to his Imperial Aj'ajesty. Hence 
the reverence and homage paid to the King’s son are the reve¬ 
rence and homage paid to the person and throne of the King 
himself, and are prompted alike by the sense of obligation 
and by the sense of loyalty. His Royal Highness, by his per¬ 
sonal qualities^ has already succeeded in strengthening this 
sense of obligation and loyalty into personal affection and 
I attachment. Words such as he uttered at Udaipur are bound 
to deeply impress those in respect of whom they were; uttered. 

I They are words of appreciation and sympathy ; and corning 
j as they do from His Royal Higlmess, they have a value and 
I significance which the proud Rajputs wiU not fail to correctly 
I estimate. They are a testimony to their ancient virtues of 
; chivalry, bravery and courtesy, and a tribute to the noble 
j traditions of Udaipur, and to the personal virtues of the Maha- 
. rana. He himself and his subjects will higlily value this testi- 
I mony and this tribute; they will cherish them as a sincere 
J acknowledgment emanating from Royal grace and sympathy, 
j . Madras Mail .—There was a special meeting of the Ex- 
j ecutive Committee of the Royal Reception this morning, at 
which sundry details with regard to the decorations were dis- 
f cussed and settled. It was originally intended to spend only 
about Rb. 1,600 upon triumplial arches etc., but it has now 
been resolved to expend some Rs. 2,600 in this manner, and 
the triumphal arches will be erected at intervals all round the 
maidan, a distance of over three miles. I understand that 
the axches will be approximately as follows:—Opposite the 
Essex Barracks, the Regiment will erect their own and will 
also decorate the* Barracks generally. The 2nd ( Q. O, ) Sap¬ 
pers and Miners’ arch will probably be near the Kirk. Mr. 
Hajee Ismail Sait promises one in the vicinity of Messrs. 
Abraham and Co.’8 establishment, and Messrs. Areot Narain 
swamy Moodelliar near the Bangalore Agency. Mr. Aima- 
swamy Moodelliar’s decorations will be opposite Messrs. Foster 
and Co.’s, the Carabiniers’ near the Wesleyan South Parade 
Church, and the Freemasons of Bangalore will also erect an aroh. 

Other arrangements have been already referred to. Mr. 
Maigundadeva MoodeUiax proposes to arrange a Hindu enter¬ 
tainment, and Mr. Abdul Rahman, the Second Magistrate, 
will arrange a similar entertainment amongst the Mahomedans! 
The proceeds of these, as of the People's Fair, will no to holn 
the Reception Fund. ^ ^ 

Pioneer.—L&hoto has welcometl the Prince and Prineess 
of Wales with a wannth of enthusiasm which nobly eml>odie8 
the traditional loyalty of the Punjab. It has turned out 
in its thousands and tens of thousands to-day to line the roads, 
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which were gay with flags, decorations and mottoes ; and 
flom end to end of the long route taken from the railway 
station to Government House, more than five miles in all, 
the i)eople’s welcome has b^n full and sustained. They 
swarmed from within the city walls—men of the varied races 
well known in the Punjab and others from beyond the Frontier, 
for lahore is cosmopolitan to some extent and its serais contain 
many travellers. j4t some points they stood in dense groups, 
at others the line thinned out, and then again came yet other 
crowds where thoroughfares joined or where good %"iews could 
be obtained. There were no city streets passed through, 
but the walls were skirted by the Royal procession, and from 
its numerous gates Lahore sent forth its populace in streams 
that swelled as they took their course to the main channel, 
itself already teeming with life. It was not, as in Bombay, 
a Royal progress through streets with splendid buildings 
and every surrounding that marks a vast city, but one along 
shady roads with leaf tind foliage on either hand broken by 
short stretches of business quarters and here and there the 
typical Eastern bazar. Public buildings there were, of course, 
to be seen and historical edifices were near at hand, notably 
the Fort, the Jama Masjid and Ranjit Singh’s tomb; but Their 
Royal Highnesses were really circling aboiit Lahore City as 
a whole and its interior still remains for them to explore. 
They saw incidentally what to them is still quite new, a civil 
station of Upper India with its residences and gardens, its courts 
and public offices and all the environment of European life 
at the head-quarters of a Provincial Government. Much and 
much more than this they also saw as will presently appear, 
but from this brief sketch some idea may be fonned of the 
general picture spread out before them. 

To give events their due sequence, one must take the official 
procedure followed in connection with the reception at the 
railway station. The Royal party were halting in British 
territory for the first time since they had left Bombay, although 
they had passed out of Rajputana in their morning’s journey by 
train and had thus come within the boundaries of the Punjab. 
IHiIl honours accordingly awaited them and on the platform were 
assembled Sir Charles Rivaz, the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Bindon Blood, Lieutenant-General of the Punjab Command, 
the Chief Judge of the Chief Court, the Lord Bishop of Lahore 
and those other leading officials and officers who form part 
of the administratiTe machinery in the Province. All were 
in full dress and there was a select group to give Their 
Royal Highnesses a welcome to Lahore. Introductions and 
presentations, salutes by guards of honour and that more 
distant salute of 31 guns, which carried its message to the 
thousands outside, were the preliminaries to the formation 
of the Royal procession which was presently to appear in full 
view of the eager crowds that had been patiently waiting for 
hours. Yet a little pause while the Prince inspected the guard 
of honour furnished by the West Yorkshire Regiment and 
the North-West Railway Volunteers, and then Their Royal 
Highnesses entered their carriages and the cortege moved 
on its way, the Lieutenant-Governor proceeding direct to 
Government House. The Prince and Piincess, accompanied 
by Sir Walter Lawrence, wei'e in the first carriage, and the 
Suite followed in six others. The escort was furnished by 
the 12th Lancers, and the Punjab Light Horse also shared 
in this honourable duty. The cavalc^e started at an easy 
trot and took the route through the Landa Bazar and Circular 
Road to the Port parade ground,- where the Punjab Chiefs 
are in camp. This may be described as the first section of 
the route and as probably the most interesting one. 

The crowd was very dense in the neiglibourhood of the 
Railway station, and at once gave the heartiest welcome as 
the Prince and Princess appeared. There were demonstrations 


of earnest loyalty in the salaaming lines of people, and an 
impulsive eagerness to press forward and gaze at the occupants 
of the Royal carriage. The people of Northern India are 
impressive in character, though of strong natures aaxd pas¬ 
sionate feelings when their blood is stirred. To-day their 
intentness of purpose was clear and emphatic. Tlxey were 
all elated and joydus too, filled with pleasant anticipations 
and plainly gratified when their expectations had Iteen realised 
as they were realised. The deep resonant murmur that rose 
and fell was as eloquent os any eheeiing, and the excited speech, 
as admiration and appreciation swayed them, when the proces¬ 
sion bad swept by was full of meaning. Young Lahore, too, 
had its part in the proceedings, and the groups of school 
children, in amber, yellow', light green or red clothing, with 
tiny flags in their hands, brightened many a yard of the roadway. 
They cheered with frantic joy and waved their flags, giving 
an enthusiastic greeting that was delightful to hear. Overhead 
were mottoes such as “ Work and Worship,” ‘‘Love, Labour 
and Loyalty,” while hundreds of others conveyed the wishes 
of long life and happiness to the King, Prince and Princess. 
Flags, bannerets, and streamers of every colour danced in 
the sunlight or flickered in the shade, and beneath them in 
a never-ending line stretched the long crow'ds. In such 
manner the Delhi Gate was passed and the Circular R-oad 
gained. Past the Yakki Gate, the i^unjab Chiefs’ camps, 
ranged side by side on the parade ground below the Fort, soon 
came in view, and here the trot of the cortege was slowed down 
to a walk, for there was the ceremonial of receiving and acknow¬ 
ledging the welcome of these most loyal feudatories. Each 
had a detachment drawn up mostly of Imperial Service Troops, 
and a Royal salute was given in turn as tire Royal caniage 
passed, the National Anthem being at the same time played, 
Suket, Chamba, Faridkot, Malor Kotla, Mandi, Kapurthala, 
Nablm, Jhind, Bahawalpur and Patiala were represented, 
though two of the Chiefs themselves were absent owing to 
iUnesa. It was in this order that they were seen. The Patiala 
Lancers, in green with orange and green pendants, made a 
striking show. Very noticeable, too, was the Bahawalpur 
Camel Corps in khaki and green with the Bodyguard resplen¬ 
dent in scarlet and gold. The green and gold of Jhind, the 
scarlet and orange of Nabha, the blue and white of Kapur¬ 
thala, the green with red facings of Mandi, these and yet more 
colours on the left of the line made a brilliant whole, and the 
variety of uniform was in itself a distinctive and pleasing 
feature. Elephants and led horses, splendidly caparisoned, 
■were there,^ and in front of each of the eight camp gates sat 
a Chief in his carriage of State, adding still more glitter and 
brightness to the scene. It was a spectacle that lacked nothing 
to make it effective, and as the Prince returned the salutes 
of the Chiefs it was evidept how instantly interested His Royal 
Highness was in this bis first sight of the fighting races of the 
Punjab. He could see the medals worn by many of those 
who stood id the ranks showing how they had done good service 
in the field. Thousands of spectators had gathered at this 
point of the route, wdiere certainly most was to be seen putting 
aside the purely decorative effect secured elsewhere. 

The camps left behind, the proeessioii broke once more 
into a trot, passed the Taksali Gate and so came to the Anakali 
Gardens, the second stage of the route. Here was a guard 
of the 1st Punjab Rifle Volunteers who paid the usual honours 
. as the cortege drove up and came to a halt. Their Royal 
Highnesses left their carriages and the Municipal Address 
of welcome was presented to them. A stand for the general 
public and another lot 'purdah ladies had been erected, and this 
civic funotion was successful in every detail. 

A presentation of garlands by the Punjab Association 
rounded off this agreeable interlude in the procession and 








then the cortege once more moved forward, taking the route 
by the Upper Mall to Government House. Those who have not 
seen the Lahore Mall lately would scarcely recognise it now 
with its borders of grass and neat footpaths: It has been 
almost magically transformed and the result to-day was de¬ 
lightful. It was decorated throughout its length, and here 
again the crowds became dense and continuous, Europeans 
and natives watching and applauding the Royal progress. 
At the Club Lahore society had gathered in strength to view 
the procession, the members being “At Home,” and from no¬ 
where was it better seen or was there hearty cheering. 
By the time that the Royal party reached Government House, 
a distance of between five and six miles had been covered, 
and it is impossible to calculate even by tens of thousands 
how many people had had their desire fulfilled of seeing the 
Prince and Princess. Their Royal Highnesses had had a 
Punjab welcome, wanting nothing to make it memorable to 
them, and the evening saw the crowds streaming back into the 
City with the joyous consciousness of having given full expres¬ 
sion to the loyalty that had carried them beyond its gates 
long hours before. 

To-night there was a State Banquet given by the Lieutenant- 
Governor at Government House and later the Prince held 
Sf, reception at the Montgomery Hall. This was preceded 
by a ceremony at the Lawrence Hall, where the Prince’s arrival 
Was announced by a fanfare sounded by trumpeters of the 
I2th (Prince of, Wales’) Royal Lancers, a. guard of honour 
being also in attendance. The provincial durbaris were presented 
to His Royal Highness, their nazars of one gold mohur being 
touched and remitted. They passed onwards, one by one, 
into the Montgomery Hall, and when all had been presented 
a Royal procession 'was formed to that Hall. This was a 
State ceremony full of dignity, the National Anthem being 
played as the Princei accompanied by the Lieutenant-Govhmor 
with their Staffs, proceeded to the dais. A most distinguished 
company had assembled and the Hall was ablaze with military 
and civil uniforms, while the magnificent dresses and jewels 
■of the seven Chiefs presented added lustre to the gathering. 
There has probably never been a more striking scene in the 
Montgomery Hall and the presentation of the Chiefs completed 
its effectiveness. The young Maharaja of Patiala, the Rajas 
of Jhind, Kapurthala, Mandi, Chamba and Suket, the Kunwar 
•Sir Ranbir Singh of Patiala, Sahibzada Jafir Ali Khan of Maler 
Kotla, and the members of the Council of Regency of Patiala 
were all presented in turn, the Ruling Chiefs romaiuing on the 
dais placed to the right and left of the Prince. In this way 
after the last presentation had been made a brilliant group, 
■of which the Prince was the central figure, had been formed 
on the dais, only however to be broken up a few minutes later 
when His Royal Highness rose to make the circuit of the Hall, 
■conversing with various members of the assembly and not 
overlooking the claims of the durbaris to a few. moments’ 
kindly talk. Shortly before 11 o’clock the Prince loft for 
■Government House. 

Supplementary arrangements have been proposed in connec¬ 
tion with the Royal visit (Calcutta) for the entertainment on the 
Maidan on the 2nd January. The Red Road will be decorated 
by Government for the State procession on 29th December 
and the decorations will remain during the stay of Their Royal 
Highnesses in .Calcutta. Prom the Dufferin Statue to the 
entrance to the place of entertainment on the Grass Ride the 
route wiE be decorated in the foEowing manner -Across 
Caauarina Avenue a succession of triumphal arches in the form 
of tapestry svispended from high masts, and between these 
masts, at frequent intervals, smaller poles bearing suitable 
devices ; these pieces of tapestry to he of Oriental design and 
.painted by hand under the supervision of Signor Gbilarcfi. At 


the junction of the Kidderpore Road with Casuarina Avenue 
the procession will pass through a handsome pavilion with 
open sides. A simEar pavEion wEl be erected on the Graas 
Ride at the spot where Their Royal Highnesses wEJ alight from 
the carriage. From the Dufferin Statue to the entrance of the 
pavilion the road wiU he lined by 1,000 retainers lent by 
various Indian noblemen. These wEl carry mace.s, sEver sticks, 
spears, etc., and on the return journey will light the road for 
Their Highnesses with 1,000 torches. 

The pavilion wEl be gaEy decorated with flags and bunting. 
The Royal dais wEl be covered with a rich canopy of red em¬ 
broidered in gold. The front fringe wEl have the Prince of 
Wales’s feathers and motto in white sEk in the centre with 
the Star of India and the Order of the Indian Empire on either 
side. In each comer will be a peacock picked out in jewels. 
This canopy wiU be supported by four sEver pillars. The 
pavilion will be iUuminated without and witliin by electrio 
light and wEl have the Royal Arms brilliantly lit at the 
highest point. The pavEion will be divided into blocks. 
Behind each block wiE be a shamiana for refreshments. Both 
tanks will be outlined with chirags. The surface of the Serpen¬ 
tine Tank wEl be briUiantly flluminated by men brought down 
from Murshidahad for the purpose. The whole of that portion 
of the maidan bounded by Outram Avenue on the north, 
Chowringheewand the Cathedral Road on the east, the Cas- 
uarina Avenue on the west, and the Grass Ride on the south 
will b& hung with thousands of lamps. It is expected that 
the Bengal Club, Army and Navy Stores, and other buEdings 
on that portion of Chowringhee will also be Eluminated that 
evening. The Bands of the 15th Hussars and King’s Own 
and the Town Band have already been engaged. The Town 
Band wiE support a choir of 600 children, who will sing “ God 
bless the Prince-of Wales” under the direction of the Cathedral 
organist. 

30th November 1905. 

Pioneer .-—The Prince at Jaipur.—A Jaipur correspondent 
wires:—On the eve of his departure from Jaipur the Prmce ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction at the arrangements made for his reception 
and* graciously handed souvenirs to Colonel Herbert the 
Resident, Colonel Sir Swinton Jacob, Colonel Pank and Mr. 
Stotherd, ajid some native officials of the State, detaUed for 
duties in the Royal camp, were the recipients of gifts at the 
Prince’s hands. Hia Royal Highness also awarded medals 
respectively to Rai Bahadur Dhanpatrai, Superintendent of 
the Transport Corps, and Thakur Bahadur Singh, Superinten¬ 
dent of the Thaggi and Dacoity, and the M. V. O. deopration 
to Rao Bahadur Sansar Chandra Sen, Member of CoxmcE. 

Standard .—With their arrival at Lahore yesterday afternoon 
the Prince and Princess of Wales came again to one of the great 
cities of British India, and it was the first they entered 
since the time of their leaving Bombay. The inteirv^ening 
period has been spent in territory which, though subject to the 
Imperial Crown, has remained under native Government. 
Their tour through Rajputana had token the Royal visitors 
into a world apart; land scattered with quaint vestiges and 
picturesque survivals of a romantic past, inhabited by a people 
who to this day have retained the habits and ideas of their 
ancestors, little changed in the march of centuries. To emerge 
from this wonderland from Bikanir, a noble desert stronghold of 
Rajput feudalism, on to the bustling and thriving city of Lahore 
is like passing at a bound from the Middle Ages to modem times. 

The reception of Their Royal Highnesses at the raEway station 
yesterday was a striking illxistration of the transition. Here, 
instead of an array of barbaric retainers, equipped with 
archaic arms and accoutrements, some wearing chain armour 
cap h pie, others half-naked warriors brandishing big swoiHs, 






such as met them at Jaipur or Udaipur, they found a smart 
escort of Britisli Indian cavalry, and the guards of honour 
mounted at the station wore the scarle tiuiifonn of the Regular 
Army. Instead, again, of a bevy of Chiefs gorgeously attired in 
brocaded silks and resplendent with jewels, inhere appeared 
frock-coate dgentlemen, ladies in fashionable costume, and 
fresh English faces. 

All this was not, perhaps, a wholly unwelcome sight after 
the surfeit of Oriental tints during the past few weeks. Still, the 
Eastern coloui’ing was not absent when the Prince and Prinoess 
drove through the outskirts of the city, and passed through the 
camp pitched for the Punjab Princes assembled there to meet 
tbem. Some of the Chiefs have brought a fine assortment of 
gorgeous retainers. The handsome blue liveries of the Raja of 
Kapurthala’s men wore much admired. The elephants with silver 
• trappings and Tunvdahs of the ypung Maharaja of Patiala, 
and his men in yellow and green, also made a brave show. 

To-day the Prince of Wales has been receiving and returning 
the visits of Rajas and Nawabs, and^Lahofe has been witnessing 
the spectacle, now familiar to thpse who have accompanied 
the Royal tonr thus far, of landaus dashing abopf to and from 
'Cxoveniment'^House filled with portly figures jn dazzling raiment, 
each followed by a small escort of arm^ horsemen. 'Uie 
Princess of Wales haa been driving about the city, anjjxe^xamining 
its many points of interest. 

Lahore, formerly a centre of Mahomedttn culture and of 
Siifh dominion, now exhibits the results of Britisli power and 
•progress. In ite most interesting museum, unequalled in India, 
and handsome public buildings, some of which bear the impress 
of the taste of Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Rudyard Kipliiig’s accom¬ 
plished father, and in the houses of the English officials, with 
their leafy suburban gardens, is evidence of the ordered 
prosperity now established. But the great Emperors of the 
Moghul dynasty in its prime have also left their splendid 
mark upon Lahore, in mosque, tomb, and palace. ^It is a city 
of heavy towers and tall, flat-roofed houses, cutting the sky 
into fantastic shapes and angles, above narrow streets overhung 
by corbels and balconies in stone tanned by time into a deep 
‘brown or dusky grey. The rich, sombre monotony is broken 
by -white domes rising like inverted stone lilies above the mosques, 
or by-walls set with mosaic tiles of lucent blue and burnished 
yellow. In such a town, special decorations are out of place 
-and mnneeded. Those which Lahore is displaying to-day 
Sjre particularly poor, consisting of miserable cheap flags strung 
from paltry poles, and paper posters like the contents bill 
of a newspaper bearing loyal but monotonous inscriptions-— 
“God save the King,” “ God bless the Prince of W'^ales,” and 
so forth. Municipal authorities in the Punjab should either 
leave their fine cities undecorated or adorn them in a dignified 
and suitable fashion. 

The reception held by the Prince and Prinoess of Wales 
last evening was a briUiant affair. The Durbatis awaited the 
arrival of the Prince and Prin.oess in’ the Lawrence Hall, where 
•they were presented in order of precedence by the Chief Secretary 
to toe Government, each submitting a >ta 2 «r of one gold mohur 
-which the I:‘rince touched and remitted. They then passed to the 
ad joining Montgomery Hall, where a general recejptioh was held. 

The Maharaja of Patiala, who, though still in his teens 
is nearly six feet in height,'wore a gorgeous pale blue velvet 
di-es8, an ivory-hilted richly jewelled sword, pearl necklaces, 
and a puggree scintillating with emeralds, diamonds, and rnhies. 
The other Chiefs -were aljtnost eq-ually resplendent, and looked 
eminently picturesque, -with their long black hair hangmg 
■in ringlets, their bushy black beards, and theii' keen aq-Jiiline 
profiles. 

The Maharaja of Bikanir has anno\mced that in com- 
•memoratiou of the Royal visit he wfll build a town hall, to ho 


named after tli© Prince, and add half a regiment of infantry to 
his contributim to the Imperial Service Troops.—JBeirfer’a (Special 
Service. 

CvvU ard Military Oazette.-^kccoTdmg to the programme 
His Royal Highness was to have visited |)n Wednesday 
morning the Fort of Lahore—the spacious walled enclosure 
which the great Akbar adonied with specimens of mixed Hindu 
and Saracenic architecture largely defaced by later alterations 
and now over-besplashed -with British whitewash. The Port 
was spotlessly swept and garnished, and the guard and artillery 
I were in waiting to receive the Prince, but, in view of the 
pressure of eagagements, this item had unfortunately to he 
omitted from the day’s engagements. Unfortunately because 
archseological conservation has wrought a marvellous trans¬ 
formation in the internal beauties of the Fort during the last 
few years. Under toe eagle eye of-the late Viceroy the gems 
of ornament have been rescu^, one might almost say disin¬ 
terred, from obscurity and squalor and restored to something 
like their pristine glory. Lord Ourzon used to say—and it 
was due to his otm zeal for conservation that it could be said— 
that' the Lahore Fort contained some of the finest specimens 
of the Mughal decorative art anjrwhere extant. The Mbti 
Masjid His Excellency was wont to describe as a veritable 
“ Pearl Mosque.” 

The first great ceremonies of the day were therefore toe 
visits the Punjab Chiefs to His Royal Highness at Govern¬ 
ment House. The chieftains of The Land of the Five Rivets 
stand high in toe roll of Indian Native Princes. They are 
scions of the finest fighting stock in H^dustan. It is men 
of their race who have won for the Punjab the proud title of 
“ toe sword hand of India,” and their stout loyalty in times 
of the darkest depression gained for them a place in the affections 
of Fmglishmen which can never be diminished. “Lord, keep 
my memory green ” was the prayer of toe man to whom for¬ 
getfulness brought the loss of all the softening influences of 
fife. May our memory in these days of fast-succeeding 
generations be kept green with the recollections of the deeds of 
those hou-ses who were true to toe Raj when every good sword 
was of priceless value. 

The Punjab Chiefs as already described are encamped 
on the Fort Parade ground. From here a broad shady road 
leads to Government House, and from an early hour this was 
thronged with sightseers, including hundreds Of Europeans 
all anxious to see the Chiefs in their full feudal splendour. 

I They were amply rewarded. First came the Raja of iPatiala, 

I a boy of fourteen, lord of the premier State of the Punjab and 
I heir to a great name and noble traditions. Never stood a 
! boj*^ on the threshold of greater opportunities. Then followed 
i the leading Muhammadan Chief, the Nawab of Bahawalpur,. 
whose father broke away from Afghan dominance in 1838 
and whose house has since been invincibly true to its Treaty 
engagements. Next the Sikh Raja of Jhind, a state whose 
troops were the first to march against the mutineers at Dellii 
and whose Imperial Service Infantry especially distinguished 
themselves in the Titah campaign. Then came the most 
eminent Sikh living, the grand did Raja of Nabha, represen¬ 
tative of a tehool that is fast passing away, w^hose name is 
a synon 3 nn for loyalty and honesty throughout India. Suc¬ 
ceeded the Raja of Kapurthala, ^eatly given to Western 
travel, escorted by the blue and white lancers in the faultless 
turn-out which distinguishes all Kapurth ala’s retainers. Now 
came the first of toe hill Chieftains, the Raja of Mandi, ft 
Rajput of the Suket family and ruler of the lower Himalaya 
ranges lying between the beautiful valleys of Kangra and Kulu- 
The Regent of Maler Kotla paid too dettoim of this little princi¬ 
pality, carved, out by one of the adventurers who followed 
in the train of too Moghul invaders, and his weli-tunusd-out 







escort was conspicuous by ite nodding yellow plumes. Fand- 
kot, the Sikh, was \m£ortunatoly detained in camp by fever, 
so Maler Kotla was followed by Ghamba, a proud Rajput, whose 
Himalayan kingdom is tucked away at the back of Kangra 
Valley. Lastly came the Raja of Suket, a Rajput of the Rajputs, 
and ruler of some four hundred square miles of mountain 
territory. So they passed in turn into the presence of the 
Heir-Apparent, there cheerfully to render the Eastern tributes 
•of homage and fealty. Sikh and Rajput and Afghan, they 
were symbols of the sucoessive waves of invasion which made 
Hindustan the cockpit of Asia for centuries until the spread 
of the Pax Britannica brought rest to the tired land. But 
widely differing in race and ideals, they had this great bond 
in common, unswerving loyalty to their Trea,ty obligations 
.and deep devotion to the Imirerial Throne. Gould any equally 
large assemblage of neighbouring chiefs be brought together 
in India outside Rajputana with such an unsullied history ? 

On Wednesday morning Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales, accompanied by His Honour Sir Charles Rivaz and 
some' members of the Royal Staff, visited the Mayo School 
of Art and the Museum. The party were received by the 
joint Principal of the School and Curator of the Museum, Mr.. 
Percy Brown, whose few years’ tenure of the double offLoe 
has effected a transformation, of which he and all Lahore may 
feel proud. The School was empty, for the reason that the 
•students, on whom the most difficult burdens of the public 
decorations had fallen at short notice, had up to the very day 
of the Royal arrival been toiling cheerfully day and night with-, 
out cessation, and had in consequence been granted a well- 
deserved holiday. Nevertheless the Princess, v/hose interest 
in all things Indian is surprisingly keen, would not be denied 
an inspection of the empty schoolrooms, and listened with 
the liveliest attention while Mr. Brown expounded at length 
the elaborate system which he has perfected of art-training 
fi;om the crudest beginnings of clumsy clay-modelling to the 
richest and most finished productions of ornate art. In the 
Museum, likewise, which Mr. Brown has gradually raised up 
into one of the treasure houses, not merely of the Punjab but 
of India, the Princess displayed the same restlessly inquiring 
spirit. Her Royal Highness is not merely a profound srdmirer, 
she is a diligent student of Indian art, and is bent on under¬ 
standing all its wonderfully complex principles. In I..ondon 
she has spent many an earnest hour over the art collections 
in the South Kensington Museum, and it is her delight now 
to trace the association or dissociation of ideas as between 
the Western and the Eastern senses of high omamenl The 
most illustriovis visitor who has ever honoured the Lahore 
Museum, the Princess was also the most gracious and the most 
intelligent, and the Curator must have been charmed at being 
able to exhibit the results of his labours to so appreciative 
a listener. The arts which are peculiar to the Punjab engaged 
the special attention of the Princess, and for a full hour a 
methodical examination of the whole contents of the Museum 
was in progress. 

It was in the famous suburban gardens of ShaUmar and 
along the miles of roadway leading thither that Lahore dis¬ 
played on Wednesday night the full possibilities of its talent 
for illumination. Perhaps nowhere in the world is the art 
of lamp-decoration better underetood than in India. The 
unit of material—the common chirag, a crude little saucer 
of baked clay, containing a few spoonfuls of unrefined oil and 
an improvised wick—would seem to an unknowing sirtuiger 
about as hopeless a foundation as could easily bo thought 
of.^ It is multipjiication that works the mitacle. A single 
■chirag, however^ it be regarded, is always and everywhere a 
thing of ugliness. A hundred thousand ehiragSf ranged and 
ordered upon patterns such as only Indian brains con weave, 


make a vision of loveliness that no artist’s dream ever trans¬ 
cended. Optically speaking reflection is but a two-fold effect: 
water-refleotion, managed by Indian iUuminatora is a hundred¬ 
fold effect. So was it at beautiful Shalimar with the artificial 
ponds and ducts and fountains. 

To start at the starting-point of the fete, one must bestow 
a word upon the route. Throughout a length of fully four 
miles the roadway was brightly lit with acetyline lamps and 
hanging lanterns. Herealong the main idea was not poetio 
beauty but sheer lustre—a parade of joyful hght-jets to turn 
night into day upon the Royal path. The gardens being at 
last reached, after a sharply cold drive through an endless 
seeming avenue of plain luminosity, the main porch was seen 
to be decorated with chiraga arranged in-various ornamental 
conceits surrounding the single word of fire “ Welcome.” 
This was a gay enough preface, but once th^ porchway was 
passed and the garden entered, the vast blaze of light falling 
upon the eye from every quarter, with shimmering reflection 
from the rippled ponds, brought every comer to a momentary 
standstill, speU-taounii by very deUght. Whichever way one 
turned one’s gaze some new design, some different shape, 
some original triumph of light, encountered it and held it 
ravished. And yet it was only the humble chirag multiplied 
upon itself linto incalculable myriads. Every pathway was 
thus picked out. Every separate structure was thus outlined- 
Bvery wall, every doorway, in short every point, feature, place 
or part that could be converted into a carrier of light was 
impressed into the dazzling service and loaded to its full bearing 
capacity. Long serpentine scrolls of light transformed the 
canals into fairy rivulets and put a like blaze of ftiscination 
upon the Summer-houses and the baradanea. Stars, mottoes, 
emblems reached up into the very sky. 

As one approached the central pavilion, which was ele¬ 
gantly furnished for the i-eception of the Royal party, the 
blaze of light became more intense, until, reaching the edge 
of the upper terrace and over-looking the two lower ones, th© 
whole effect, although intricate and bewildering, could soon 
be comprehended. The edge of every tank, the border of 
every path and the side of every canal was doubly and in 
places trebly outlined in cMraga. Every edge, oornice, mould¬ 
ing and parapet of every building was traced in lines of light 
of all colours. Everywhere this was repeated by the reflection 
in the waters which were kept gentiy rippling by the playing 
of the fountains. The mango trees also, in place of fruit, boro 
also their burden of painted light, for every branch carried 
a quaint little glow-worm of a light, either dull red, blue or 
green, which added greatly to the mystery of the effect. 
Right facing the Royal pavilion, and far beyond even the 
reach of the lights, framed by on intense darkness, was a bold 
transparency of a huge Union Jack surmounted and flanked 
by great Prince of Wales’s feathers. Apparently hanging 
only on to the blackness of the night beyond but oonneoted 
to the earth by its reflection in the canal, it formed a fitting 
finish to the central avenue of light. But in the large tank 
immediately below the Royal pavilion was the finest set-piece 
of all. Floating in some mysterious manner on tire surface 
of the water and repeated again and again in the thousands 
of gentle ripples, was a representation of the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers outlined in light of all colours. It was flanked by 
two sk-pointed stars, and the size of the design can be roughly 
gauged by the fact that it reached from side to side of this 
huge tank. 

Jqst before 10 o’clock a coloured light, burned by Mr. 
Ua!Ufa.x on the upper terrace, signalled to those below to 
commence the fireworks, and instantly a iiighi of rockets 
leapt into the sky, the reflections shooting down into the 
water and adding to the effect. This was followed by a magni- 







ficent disi^Iaj pf firework^ ttf all kinds, some of weird native 
design, which were novel and inter^ting. A number of coloured 
balloons were also started in quick succession, and rapidly 
rising above the trees raced one another acrc^ the sky drop¬ 
ping tails of coloured fire as they went along. Blazing 
mottoes of all kindji. ^iddeiily lit themselves among the' trees, 
spluttering forth. Iftyal wishes which were seen and appreciated 
by all. A fusilladfe’ of bombs which echoed among the mangb 
trees and old baradaries, and a coloured set-piece setting up a 
prayer for the welfgfe'of Their Royal Highnesses, terminated 
the display. Long after the last visitor had departed the lakhs 
of chirags burned brightly in the darkness of the deserted 
garden, as if the whole effect awaited anxiously a visit from 
one of its old builders or founders to prove that in spite of 
its age and the vicissitudes it has undergone, the grand old 
Moghul garden has given the iinest display of iUummatipn 
that has ever been achieve*! during the whole of its varied 
and chequered history. 

The following are the arrangements which have been 
made in connection with the Paratle of Imperial SerTioe Troops- 
which will take place before Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at?'1,0 A.M. on Fridhy, ^e 1st Decenlber 
next. 

^•'IThe Parade will be held on the General Parade Ground 
at Mian Mir. Facing the troops will be three enclosures, 
that in the centre being reserved for the carriages of Their 
Royal Highnesses th^ftmice and Princess, His Honour the 
Lieuteuant-GovemoCj and -the Lieutenant-General Command- , 
''iig Northern Command, and that on the right for those 
•*01 the Ruling Chiefs. The enclosure on the left will be ramped 
so as be afford standing room for a large number of spectators, 
and''admission to it will be by ticket, for which, as already 
.^ihtimated, appUoation should be made to Mr. A. W. J. Talbot, 
C.S., Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 

The road leading to the parade ground via the Aitohison 
College will be reserved for Their Royal Highnesses, His Honour 
.the Lieutenant-Governor, the Lieutenant-General Commanding 
the Northern Command, mid the Ruling Chiefe; and all other 
spectators wiU be required to arrive via the Jail and Mian 
Mir West Railway Station. 

r Ticket-holders will leave their carriages at a point which 
'■‘will be indicated by the policed and proceed to the enclo- 
' sure on foot. Their carriages will be parked in rear of the 
enclosure. 

.. Ticket-holders wiU be required-to be in their places by 
jl.r3b A.M., after which hour no carriages will be permitted 
*1o approach the ground. 

On the conclusion of the parade, Ikeir Royal Highnesses 
will depai’t with their suit^ followed by His Honour the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor and the Lieutenant-General Commanding 
the Northern Command and their respective staffs. The' 
Ruling Chiefs wiU then leave the ground in order of precedence, 
and ticket-holders are requested to remain in their enclosure 
until the last of these. His Highness the Raja of Suket, has 
departed, before which time no private carriages will be per¬ 
mitted to leave the park. • 

The necessary haste with which Lahore has decorated 
itself in honour of this almost unique occasion has prevented 
ihe workers from doing full justice to theif resources or to 
'^their sentiments. Everyone feels that there is a thingness 
about the spectacle which is far from representing tiie true 
./spirit of the public. But in one notable respect nothing locks. 
^“The numerous triumphal arches aie indeed triumphs of archi- 
>teoture and of ornament. Nothing finer will b? seen anywhere' 
throughout the Royal tour. Tliey are not ibere formless struc¬ 
tures thrown across the roadway, whose barrenness of outline 
is^ttcealed by lavish embellishment. They ^ edifices of 


tme* artistic design, each bearing ' the' impress of a graceful 
concfbit. 

That these arches form a briliant exception to the otherwise 
poverty of the public decorations is due to the fact that the 
work wsas entrusted to- the now highly reputed Mayo School 
of Art. They are the products of the brains and hands of the 
■ Principal’, Percy Brown, ' the Vice-Principal, Bhai Ram 
Singh, and jthe students, all proud to display before the eyes 
of Royaltj^ the eapabilitiefe of this sole educational centre of 
decadent Punjab art industries. ,-The Priuce and Princr^s 
'of''Wales have freely expressed their immense admiration' 
of these highway trophies, and'indeed, even if the arches stood 
alone, they would redeem the capital of the Punjab from re- 
gfoaoh at this festive moment. 

The first triumphal arch .along the Royal route is at the 
entrance to the railway sfetion. This, by exception, is not 
the work of the School of Art: it has bwn constructed by the 
railway authorities. It is bold and massive alike in design 
,-and execution—^in keeping with^e severe style of the fortress- 
,like building to which it forms the approach. 

At the end of the Landa Baza^, fac ing the Delhi Gate 
of the old city, stands a large triple aich of trellis work, clothed 
Jluxuriautly in green foliage—a manner of decoration in which 
,the expert Punjabi excels. The structure is gay with coloured 
bunting, and bears a handsome motto of flowers. Framed 
by the centre aperture, a characteristic view of the old-fashioned 
Delhi Gate is here obtainable. ® 

A Uttlo further along the route, near the Ekki Gate of 
the city, where the Circular Road comes into view, rises an 
arch of a richly decorative character, particularly striking 
both in design and in colour. . A close view will reveal a well- 
concealed secret: it wiU show that this prodigious effect is 
obtained by curiously simple means. Two uprights, draped 
in coloured cloths and surmounted by finials in thd shaiie of 
Royal crowns of gold, support a panel extouding the full breadth 
of the roadway. This panel bears in splendid letters of gold 
“ Welcome to Lahore,” and on the reverse “ God Bless Their 
Royal Highnesses.” The whole is surmounted by the Royal 
Arms flanked by flags; while, highest of all, waves with huge 
white realism the Prince of Wales’s emblem, the triple feathers. 
Flags and strings of bunting attach themselves to the sides,, 
and, on the uprights, shields bear the Royal Arms with flags 
and ostrich feathers. The tmii ememMe constitutes a brilliant 
study in colour against the sombre natural hues of this part 
of the route. 

Continuing along the Circular Road, the route leads up 
. to another green arch near the Sheranwala Gate, similar to 
the arch already described in the Landa Bazaar. It bears 
appropriate insoription.s and, like thq other, flutters strings 
of coloured bunting. 

A little distenoe off the Circular Road and near the Muni¬ 
cipal Water-works there bursts into view a splendid whit© 
edifice in the Oriental style, marking with appropriate state¬ 
liness and grace the main approach to the great encampment 
of the Punjab Chiefs. It is a triple arch of two storeys, sur¬ 
mounted by mosque-like minarets. The whole is vividly 
blocked with flags and with brilliant mouldings of the -Royal 
Arms in gold. lines of highly coloured banners flank the 
arch on either side, supported on poles which demarcate the 
outer confines of this vast enoloaure. Viewed from tiie Cir¬ 
cular Road in fuU sunlight, with the white tents of the Chiefs 
glistening in the background, the arch with its aocompaan- 
ments is perhaps the most striking object along the whole 
loute. i 

As the new road through the Chiefs’ Camp—levelled 
and metalled specially for the purpose-—^rejoins the Circular 
Road, another decorative arch raises itself aloft to demarcate 







the western bounds of tbe great enclosure. It resembles the 
arch outside the Ekki Gate, already described, yet is sufficiently 
unlike it to be distinctive and to have an individuality. Its 
resplendent colours contrast impressively with the melan¬ 
choly trees which shade the neighbourhood, and speak a glad¬ 
ness that would otherwise be wholly wanting. 

Near the Taxali Gate is a green arch of the same general 
type aa those which adorn the neighbourhood of the Delhi and 
Sheranwala Gates. 

At the approach to the Anarkali Gardens, betw^n the 
Government College and the Cutchery, is another decorative 
arch similar to the one near the Ekki Gate, yet so far dissimi¬ 
lar as to he well worth an independent view. The amateur 
and professional photographers have been busy here, and 
indeed they might go far in search of a better subject for a 
picture. 

In the Anarkali Gardens, and forming a background to 
the scene of Tuesday’s municipal ceremony, is a green arch 
which—let it be specially mentioned—owes its existence to 
the loyal enthusiasm of the Punjab Association 

Finally, at the entrance to the Mall—Lahore’s aspiring 
but sadly imperfect boulevard—stands a majestic structure, 
noble in architecture and gorgeous in decoration. It is a 
triple arch with a centre span of 20 feet, and with three stories, 
surmounted by graceful baradariea topped by domes. Above 
the main arch stretch in dazzling gold letters the one eloquent 
word “Welcome,” apart from which the principal decoration 
is a lunette containing in coloured relief the Punjab ‘Arms 
with the proper heraldic supporters and the motto Crescat 
a Fluviis. From this radiate Union Jacks and Royal Standards 
and above aU wave the Prince of Wales’s feathers. Capping 
each of the side arches, gold and gay with colour, rest 
the Royal Arms, while banners and bunting surround and 
surmount these and all other points of vantage. 

Everyone has been according praise to the smart turn¬ 
out of the Punjab light Horse while on escort duty to' the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. Occupying the place of honour 
in the Royal procession on the day of arrival, immediately 
preceding the Royal equipage, this finely drilled volunteer 
corps, with their handsome blue uniforms and white hehnets 
form^ the most conspicuous military feature in the pageant. 
The regular cavalry, though splendidly accoutred, had their 
appearance marred by the Wolseley helmet, an unspeakable 
thing in khaki which ought to be thrown, together with the 
atrocious “ Brodriok ” cap, on the Empire’s rubbish-heap. 
The Prince of Wales, whose sharp eyes miss very little around 
him and whose naval sense of smartness in dress is intolerant 
of the least ugliness, has freely contemned this barbarous 
Wolseley helmet, and the whole army and lay public think 
with him. There is talk of re-equipping the Punjab Light 
Horse with this unpardonable head-gear, but happily time 
has not permitted the change to be completed and meanwhile 
the flashing white hehnets of the corps, shapely and soldierly, 
impressed all the spectators by contrast with the raishatt^ 
regulars. Captain Powell was in command of the corps on 
Tuesday, and when the escort duty was over the Prince of 
Wales cordially shook hands with him at Government House and 
congratulated him on the appearance of his men. 

The following telegrams, which were exchanged while 
the Prince and Princess of Wales were en vowjte to Lahore from 
Rajputana, will be read with interest os indicating tire feelings 
with which both sides have entered into the spirit of the present 
happy occasion:— 

From the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab to Sir Walter 
Lawrence, Chief of the Staff of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales“ Jlie Punjab begs to offer loyal and dutiful 
greeting to Their Royal Highnesses on entering this province.” 


From Sir Walter Lawrence to the Lieutenant -Governor 
of the Punjab :— “ Their Royal Highnesses direct me to send 
their best thanks for the kind greetings of the Punjab. They 
both look forward with pleasure and interest to their visit 
to your province.” 

Daily Telegraph .—It is almost a pity that the Prince is 
to see Udaipur at the very outset of his travels, for there is 
nothing else of its kind in this country, nothing else, inde^, 
in the world. Elsewhere in India there is magnifi¬ 
cence, nought of human construction, vast fortresses, and 
jewelled suites of women’s apartments, the pomp of tower 
and audience chamber, the ostentatious piety of marble mosque 
and gilt-roofed temple, or the works of that grim and austere 
faith which was content to burrow out dark Cyclopean halls 
in the living rock, and worship three hundred feet below the 
grasses wilting in the sun on the mountain side. But alone 
at Udaipur is there in its perfection the fairy palace of one’s 
childhood, just such a long cataract of marble terraces and 
halls falling into the waters of a mountain -encircled lake, as 
the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book delights to draw. 
And Udaipur is this, and yet thfe is nOt all. The lord of all 
this white marble, blue water, and attendant h^Us has no equal 
in India. It is true that the State of Mewar, over which he 
rules, is neither the largest nor the richest even among his 
kith and kin of Rajputana. Strategically Udaipur is a back¬ 
water ; moreover, it contains no such holy spots as half a dozen 
other principalities may claim; it is only witliin the last ten 
years that a railway has enabled a traveller to visit it in com¬ 
parative comfort; the Government of India has never been 
caused a pang of anxiety by anything that has ever taken 
place within the borders of the State, Yet Udaipur steads 
alone and unrivalled in India by virtue of India’s most charac¬ 
teristic and iron-bound law. Were free election to be made 
to-morrow among the native competitors for the kingship 
of India, no one except, perhaps, the Nizam, would dare stand 
against the Maharana of Udaipur. For he is the two hun¬ 
dred and fortieth descendant in right line from the Sun, primate 
and pontifex secular among all who hold the Hindu faith. 
Prom a hundred walls looks down the Rana’s emblem— gvles, 
the Sun in his splendour, or. Timidly do even the haughtiest 
claim kinship with him. Once upon a time the great Jang 
Bahadur sent down 27,000 maunds to the relief of his famine- 
stricken “cousins ” in Rajputana. The word “ cousin ” 
is vague enough in Hindostan, and the gift was accepted. Had 
the Maharana known that Nepal was using his celestial insignia 
it would have been rejected, for even the difference between 
the sun and the moon is not as great as that between suraj 
and ohandar in this genealogy. 

But Udaipur would remain princess among the cities 
of India were it a bunnia or a sweeper caste which reigned 
beside the Pichola lake. Walls, indeed, and a grim bastioned 
gateway or two, a vast and blood-stained record of gallantry, 
and a warlike tradition—that still finds its echo in the tulwar 
which every man carries in his hand to this day, even though 
he doubles it up with an umbrella—all these are here, plain 
to see, and Udaipur remains dainty and fenunine, as is 
no other city in hither or farther India. She is approached 
wearily. Even now the train from Chitorgarh labours along 
the bare, rising plains of Rajputana, with a heat and a dust 
and a tardiness which are no unfit substitutes for those 
brambles and spines which have of old alw’ays beset the palace 
of a sleeping princess. Few there are to turn aside from the 
beaten track of India’s indicated sights to visit Udaipur—yet 
Udaipur is worth many another tourist resort. She lies remote 
and unhackneyed, hedged about with plains upon plains, in 
which the only colour is that of a jay’s wing or a blue con¬ 
volvulus draping a dead thorn bush; all else is grey, dun, 
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rusty, and clogged. The cactiis hedges stand up between 
plot and plot too straight and smooth to catch the trailing 
dust as deeply as the other vegetation. But at last the railway 
station, respectfully distant from the city walls, is reached, 
and after a couple of miles along the road the dak bungalow 
beside the walls also. 

There are many things that are worth a visit in Udaipui*, 
but the lake is the first iuid final attraction. It is almost a 
pity to go over the palace. Nothing could ever come up to 
the exquisite suggestion of its outside, and that, because its 
landward side is choked with mean houses, is to be seen only 
from the island-dotted waters of Pichola. Of these islands 
Jag Mandar and Jag Newas are the most important. Both 
are almcwt entirely covered with white marble summer palaces, 
over which a few tall palms and vivid bananas lift themselves 
from the cloistered gardens inside. From both there is to be 
had a view of the Sun-child’s palace which explains the 
attention and lavish expense which they have enjoyed at the 
hands of the ohildreti of the sun. There is a terrace on Jag 
Mandar—^just above the steps upon which the oleai* water 
dances transparently and the alligators sometimes come— 
from which the huge building is seen at its best. Tier above 
tier the snowy -walls and terraces rise from the very ripples 
of the lake, where under the wind their reflection makes a matted ^ 
tangle of white. Here and there the whiteneaa of the half- 
translucent architecture is relieved by a touch of green where 
a banyan or a group of acacias rises from a walled-in garden- 
plot, but the same quick white, of half a hundred shades and 
values, argent in the sun and veiled-blue in the shadows, spreads 
along the palace wall or points itself into the dome and pinnacle 
of the roof, till the upper line cuts the blue of the air, white 
from end to end of the thousand feet of the palace sky-line, 
save and except just where, at one end, an audacious and 
flaring bougain-villea leans in lambent magenta and olive- 
green over the topmost and most secluded court of all—white, 
white, and, from end to end, white. 

You will be rowed along the river frontage, and your 
cicerone—whom you must have -with you, as the privilege 
of roving about on Pichola is subject to a special permit and 
to this disability—-will try and make you land at Jag Newoa, 
the second of these islet palaces. But you will be wise to 
refuse. I>et yotu- boatmen rather row you past Nao and Lai 
bathing ghats that lie northward to the dam. Here, in irre- 
gtilar echelons—broken by gravelled slopes, like Arjankura, 
down which the patient oxen come all day with the bhisties 
to have their leather water-skins filled; by the uncompromising 
square pepal-o-verhung terrace of a temple, from which an 
everlasting drum bangs, and the threshold is spotted -with 
ortuige marigolds ; by the blank wall of some Boyal prince’s 
residence—^the marble steps which the bathers and the wash¬ 
ers use, stretch out and stretch on for half a mile. Close under 
the King’s Palace is the first of them, PipK, hard by the moor¬ 
ings of the triple-storeyed State barges. The men bathe 
stolidly and alone, each one absorbed in attention to ritual. 
It is a religious duty with them, a matter to be carried out 
with exactitude and scruple, and a man will not notice you 
as you come near upon the water. The women chatter much 
in groups and wash clothes betimes; what with the clothes 
they have cast off and those that lie a-drying on the upper 
steps, they make up a rich picture in the morning shade be¬ 
neath the Temple walls. The children alone enjoy themselves 
and spatter and squeal and choke in the shallows. Across 
the way, by Hanuman^s ghat, a cormorant sits expectant 
on a half-submerged post, and at its feet a heavy tortoise of 
a hundred and fifty poimds slowly turns over at water-level. 

Life is good enough on the water. Nothing on the land 
is quite worth the trouble of going to see. Not a room in the 


main Palace or in the water pavilions in the lake is worth it. 
Within this exquisite dream of fresh white marble are rooms 
that must l)e seen to be believed. I have no hesitation in saying 
that one room is without rival on earth for the appalling taste 
displayed. It is about 40ft. by 20ft. and from the walls pro¬ 
ject low pillars and rough-edged plaster arches. The whole 
of the walla and arches is mustaird yellow distemper. There 
is a. deep frieze of atrocious German “della Kobbia” plaques. 
The pillars are of the same material, each one tublike achieve¬ 
ment of the Fatherland. From tbe centre of the ceiling descends 
a chandelier of strange form, vast and clumsy. All the glass 
thereon is petunia coloured and engraved with scenes. The 
furniture of a pre-Victorian gilt description is upholstered 
in frayed magenta silk brocade. But the springs are coming 
thi‘ough, and it -will be necessary to re-cover at least the settee 
soon—one wonders what colour will be selected. It is a good, 
rule never to -visit the modernised rooms of an Oriental palace, 
but Udaipur—Udaipur, “ last, loneliest, loveliest, exquisite, 
apart ”—is perhaps the very worst example that can be found. 

One turns in towards the Pipli Ghat again, and as one 
passes idly beneath the pepal that overhangs the bank, a 
flight of seven pigeons dashes out across the surface of the 
water to the sunset, piercing the thick leaves like a salvo of 
round shot, and my lord the elephant, under his crazy thatofi . 
of long grasses, takes off and eate the turban of matted fodder 
that has serv^ him all day as a sun-boimet. The walls of 
the palace change colour from lemon-yellow through orange 
to a faint rose, and thence thi-ough amethjrst to a dull dead- 
leaden white, as the last hues die out of the sky. One has 
to find one’s way home through the royally luxurious Darbar 
gardens, past the open-air wheelwright’s establishment, past 
the tortuous and crowded lanes of gallantly-painted house® 
and crazy shops, till we make the great gate-way, and emerge 
into the cold, clear evening air, and see tlie massive bastions 
and battlements of Sasnisargarh beyond the scanty lights 
of the dak bungalow. 

Englishman .—Again this morning 'the people of Lahore 
clustered in goodly numbers along the fine roads, -which lead 
from the Government House to the glacis of the old Fort where¬ 
on the Punjab Chiefs are encamped. His Royal Highness 
was to pay return visits to those (fliiefs entitled to them, and 
this was done with all the pomp and ceremony. Many of the 
Chiefs have housed themselves on a lordly scale for this great 
festival, and >Jaid out their camps at much expense and in 
great details. Patiala, the premier State in the province, 
for instance, has quite a spacious enclosure with trim paths, 
groves of broken glass and avenues of cheap chandeliers, such 
as would have rejoiced the heart of the immortal Wemmick. 
But let these little incongruities pass. The Chiefs were deter¬ 
mined that their temporary abodes should be in festal array, 
and although their designs were sometimes queer the inten¬ 
tions were the very best. 

The rumbling of guns announced the departure of the 
Royal cortege from the Government House, the flashing of 
the lance points of the 12th Lancers, the actual approach of 
the Royal carriage. Outside the Patiala camp His Royal 
Highness, who wore full dress naval uniform, was saluted 
by the elephants with dbrummers with silver mail and with 
tinsel tiaras and smart lancers. Passing on to the Nawab 
of Bhawalpur, ablaze with Mahomedan green, by camelry, 
whose loose breeched sowars had the impress of the desert 
stamped in their bearing and in feature. Jhirid’s camp was 
modestly arrayed and guarded by stalwart Sikhs in scarlet. 
Nabha’s Lancers in ean de nil and scarlet and His Imperial 
jService Infantry in scarlet and yellow, Kapurthala’s retainers 
were in the familiar blue and white and the Mandis unostenta¬ 
tiously paraded. All these scenes, however, have been 





















witn^fised again and again on the Royal tour, and will be repeated 
almost without end during the next few months. Much more 
interesting was it to turn from the glittering camps to. the 
opposite side of the road close packed and smiling with the 
crowd, waiting in all loyal desire to see the Emperor’s son,. : 
There the thin- cheek^ student jostled the portly clerk. 
These northern* people run to length and the town br^ at any 
rate are as pale of visage as the most retired Brahmin. And 
the shrillness of exclamation when twenty inches of stolid 
Britisli back were interposed between them and the prospective 
procession equalled the vehemence of hawkers quarrelling 
over a pice. The masters of the situation were the splendid 
peasants, who had left their rarely-quitted villjiges to gaze i 
upon the Shazada. Burnt a deep walnut by the sun, hardened ! 
by toil, they sat in stolid silence in the front row, places gained 
by hours of patient waiting and wrapped in their coarse coimtry 
garments and orange blankets refused to be disturbed. It 
will be an evil day for the Punjab if anything is allowed to 
check the progress of the measures designed to prevent the 
conversion of the peasant into a hind. 

In the afternoon His Highness visited the Aitohison College, 
where the cadets of the ruling houses are educated and was 
there received in quite an informal manner. The students, 
numbering 68, were drawn up in the hall, and Hia Royal High¬ 
ness spoke to many of them and inspected the rooms. The 
Princess of Wales meantime held a purdah party, and in the 
evening Their Royal Highnesses were present at the Punjab 
Ball at the Montgomery Hall,, of which everyone in the province 
has been talking for weeks past. 

Indian DaUy Wctos.—To-day tho Prince returned the 
visit of seven of the Pimjab Chiefs encamped near the Fort. 
His Royal Highness left Government House about eleven 
o ’clock, attended by an escort of the 12th Lancers, and oc¬ 
cupied until close upon one o’clock in paying the ceremonious 
visits to each of the Chiefs in accordance with the order of 
precedence. The Prince wore a General’s undress uniform, 
and the usual ceremonies were observed at the reception of 
the Prince by ,the Chiefs. Tho camps are most elaborately 
laid out, but the palm for splendour and lavish display must 
be conceded to tho camp of the Maharaja of Patiala, to whom 
the first visit was paid. The interior of the Durbar tent was 
a blaze of the brightest silks and cloth of gold. Two golden 
thrones, richly encrusted with jewels, were placed upon a 
daia of cloth of gold, and covered by gold embroidered um¬ 
brellas, and gold and silver chairs were ranged on each side 
of the tent for Durbaris and tho Royal suite. Bronze busts 
of the Prince and Piincoss were placed on small tables beside 
the thrones, and portraits of the King and Queen, the Maharaja 
and his ancestors were hung about tlje tent. Gold and silver 
Jmodahs and huge chandeliers adorned the entrance to the 
outer pavilion. The site of the camj) was laid out as an orna¬ 
mental garden, with numerous devioea of welcome, and foun¬ 
tains playing, the bright decorations and numbers of coloured 
lamps for illuminations completed a very brilliant picture. 
On the road opposite to the camp, were transparencies showing 
the devices picked out, in lamps of “ The premier Sikh State 
salutes the Emperor’s son: God bless the Emperor of India, 
the father of hia people, ’ and “A loyal and hearty welcoma” 
State elephants, camels, horses, and equipages lined the toads 
in front of each camp along with the troops of each. Chief, 
and largo numbers of people viewed the arrival and departure 
of His Royal Highness. At the conclusion of the visits, the 
Prince drove through the city en route to Government House, 
the road being thickly lined by natives. 

There is much of a striking and remarkable character 
in the .camps of the Chiefs whom the Prince visited to-day* 
Though on a smaller scale, the arrangement and display 


recalled the splendours of tho camp of the Native Rulers at the 
Delhi Coronation Durbar. M^y of the feature then seen 
were here again, as for instance the Raja of Nabha’s elef^ant 
with his tusks decorated with candelabra and wax candles, 
and the same Chief’s hawks, hawkers and hounds. Amid 
the magnificence of the. Maharaja of Patiala’s camp with its 
well laid out pieaaanoes, fountains and sttmmer house of solid 
silver^ and the display of jewels of gold and silver by the Maha¬ 
raja and his Gom’t, the figure of a dwarf attracted attention. 
Unlike most human freaks of this type, though only about three 
feet high he was prop<.wtioned accordingly and looked like 
a very small boy, though he was said to be about fifty yearn 
of age. He has been recently taken into the retinue of the 
! Maharaja, having been picked up in the street. The display 
of elephants with gold and silver houcdahs, jhods heavily em¬ 
broidered with gold, and chains and frontlete of precious metals, 
of camels and chargers in the richest trappings, of state car¬ 
riages of gold and silver, and the eontingeaute of the Imperial 
Service Troops, was most imposing, and the brilliant array 
of decorated animals and men in front of the camp where each 
Chief had raised hia banner made a complete picture of animated 
colour difficult to describe. On his return ^ Government 
House quietly the Prince remained until half-past one when 
he drove out and paid an informal visit to the Aitchison 
Chiefe’ College. He was received by the Principal and staff 
and conduct^ through the institution. Many old students 
of the coU^e were present in honour of the occasion. 

To-night the Punjab Ball is beiug held at Montgomery Hall. 

Madras Mail .—It has been pointed out to me that one 
of the things, which is said to have pleased the Princess, of 
Wales most in Bombay, was her reception by the native iadiea 
We are only humble folks in Bangalore, but could not some¬ 
thing in the way of bouquet presentation by young Hindu girls 
be worked into the arrangements ? It will not be our feeble 
efforts in the way of decoi-ation which will please Their Royal 
Higlmesses (although these are highly desirable from a point 
of view mentioned the other day), but the genuine, spontaneous 
appreciation which is shown by the Hindu community of the 
honour done to all the country by the Royal Vrait. It is the 
affection of the people they would wish to gain. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore has ordered a special 
medal to be struck to commemorate the Royal Visit, and this 
will be annually awarded to the person sending the best col¬ 
lection of flower plants to the Horticultural Shows. 

The weather is growing sensibly colder at night, although 
not equalling the cold wave which passed over us about a 
month ago. In the day, too, the sun has considerably less 
power. 

Pioneer. —To-day certain set official functions had to be 
discharged by the Prince, These were the reception of visits 
from the Ruling Chiefs now here. The Raja of Faridkot has 
been unable to come to Lahore and hence His Royal Hi ghuRas 
received nine instead of ten Chiefs. Two hours were spent 
in this pleasant duty, each visit lasting a quarter of an hour. 
Tho public were fuUy aware of the momiug’s programme 
and there was a great gathering of spectators at Charing Cross, 
where the Chiefs and their Sardars or attendants, with escorts 
of cavalry, fourteen strong in the case of the Maliaraja of Pati¬ 
ala and Nawab of Bahawalpur and nine with each other Chief, 
could be* seen to the best advantage as they passed on their 
way. They made a brave show, but it seems unnecessary 
to dwell yet again on the gorgeous dresses and richly-bediz- 
ened State carriages, so often have these been referred to in 
the course of the tom*. The speotatore had their fill of gazing 
at the equipages and their owners, but the native crowd was 
not large, though some sightseers had come out of the City 
The Mall and other roads were still gay in all their decorations, 
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as indeed they will remain until the Eoyal party leaves on 
Friday, and thus a holiday air was given to the proceedings, 
qiiite in keeping with their general surroundings. From 11 
to 1 o’clock there was quite a lively passage of small corteges, 
one succeeding another every fifteen minutes, and salutes 
marked the arrival of each Chief at Government House, 115 
rounds in all having to be fired by the artillery. 

The Chiefs who paid visits were the Maharaja of Patiala, 
Nawab of Bahawalpur, Rajas of Jhind, Nabha, Kapurthala, 
and Mandi, the Regent of Maler Kotla, and the Rajas of Chamba 
and Suket. The ceremonial in each instance was the same. 
The Guard-of-Honour at Government House presented arms 
as a Chief, with his Sardars, arrived. The Chief Secretary 
to the Punjab Government conducted him to the Prince’s 
presence and His Royal Highness advanced half way from 
the customary daia and conducted him to a seat thereon placing 
him on his right hand. Then followed the seating of the Sardars 
and officers as were present, the presentation of a nazar, touched 
and remitted in the usual way, a short conversation and the 
presentation of the Sardars. Every point of etiquette was 
most scrupulously observed, and when the interview came 
to an end thjB Prince himself presented Ur and pan to the 
Chief, while members of the Royal Staff followed a similar 
couree with the Sardars. A band played selections of music 
during the ceremonial. The yoimg Maharaja of Patiala, 
with his uncle, the Kunwar Sahib and Council of Regency, 
was the first visitor as the premier Chief in the Punjab. The 
Nawab of Bahawalpur came second and the venerable Raja 
of Nabha, a distinctive figure, was third. The remainder 
were as in the order given above. The Prince thus mode the 
personal acquaintance of the Chiefs, whom he saw for a few 
moments only seated, in carnages outside their camps, and 
he calf perhaps understand the types that thus came imder 
his notice. Tliey represent the Sikh, Mahomedan and Hindu 
races, the Phulkian States bulking largest of course in this 
representation. They range in age from the fourteen years 
of the Maharaja of Patiala to the sixty-two of the Raja of 
Nabha. The Nawab of Bahaw-alpur and the Raja- of Mandi 
are only twenty-two years old, the Regent of Maler Kotla is but 
twenty-four, and the Raja of Jhind twenty-six. The majority 
are therefore young men on the threshold of life and their 
careers are only beginning. One can only wish that they 
may attain the ripe age and wisdom of the Raja of 
Nabha. 

With the exception of the above ceremonial the day has 
been a restful one, and the Prince seems to have shaken off 
the slight indisposition which affected him in Bikanir. His 
Royal Highness is not, however, attending the illuminations 
at the Shalimar Gardens as the nights here are very cold. Hie 
Princess this afternoon visited the Lady Aitehison Hospital, 
which does such excellent work here in connection with the 
Lady Dufferin Association. 

The illuminations at Shalamar last night attracted enor¬ 
mous crowds. The whole road from Government House was 
lighted up and thus for four miles there was a luminous avenue 
which terminated in a brilliant display at Shalamar, where 
the gardens and ornamental water were beautifully illurainated. 
Shalamar has never been seen so admirably and artistically 
picked out in light, and the spectators thoroughly enjoyed 
the splendid scene presented to them. 

Times of India .—A sura of over seven lakhs has been 
subscribed to the Medical College scheme to commemorate the 
Visit of Their Royal Highnesses to the United Provinces. The 
project has met with liberal support from all classes and it is hoped 
to obtain the remaining three lakhs required in time to enable 
Sir James LaTouche to ask the Prince to lay the foundation- 
stone with the financial position of the College already assured. 


The site selected for the building is an elevated one near the 
heart of the city. 

QivU and Military Gazette, 2nd Deoembeb 1905.—An immense 
gratification was afforded to the native inhabitants of the crowded 
old city of Lahore on Thmsday morning when the Prince of Wales 
drove right through the very heart of the ancient labyrinthine 
bazaars. Thi.s remarkable expedition was arranged to follow 
His Royal Highness’s return visits to the principal native 
Chiefs and was dovetailed into the long drive back to Govern¬ 
ment House. Mr. A. H. Diack, Chief Secretary to the Punjab 
Government, whose knowledge of old Lahore leavhs little 
to be added, was with the Prince, and in the capacity of guide 
was able to enhance the exceeding interest of the outing. 
First the Royal party—a jirocession of five carriages—drove 
to the Fort and examined its many archa?ologioal delights. 
Entering the Shish Mahal they were able to admire from aloft 
the far-spreading landscape of garden and forest, road and 
river, field and plain, palace and tenement which constitutes 
the panoramic charm sought by every visitor. In the fore- 
groimd on one side stood out in bold relief the huge pile of the 
Jumma Masjid and the exquisite mausoleum of Ranj it Singh, 
while beneath the bird’s-eye gaze of the visitors in the other 
direction extended the mazy, crazy streets of the wonderful 
old city. The subsequent drive through the city was past 
the Sonari Mosque and Wazir Khan’s famous mosque and 
through the Landa Bazaar to the Empress Road. Packed, 
to their last limits with delighted women and children were the 
flat roofs of all the city dwellings. Thronged to almost im- 
passability by enthusiastic men were the streets and the door¬ 
ways and the shop fronts and the haloonies. There was no 
mistaking the sentiments of the masses. The Prince encoun¬ 
tered such greetings as only the sincerest warmth of feeling 
could have inspired. His Royal Highness made no attempt 
to conceal the pleasure which the overwhelming cordiality 
of the multitude afforded to him, and it would have been 
difficult at that glad moment to decide who looked the hap¬ 
pier—the Prince or the people. 

The long-anticipated Punjab Ball—when the guests were 
to have the honour of meeting Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales—took place on Thursday night 
in Montgomery Hall. The great hall had been beautifully 
decorated for the occasion. At the staircase end, between 
the two flights which lead to the gallery, a pale-blue canopy 
was placed, beneath which stood chairs for the use of the Royal 
party. Shields and other trophies hung on the walls, and in 
a variety of ways the spacious dancing-room, which even in 
its every-day garb is an imposing chamber, was made to look 
bright and gay as well. 

The hall was well-filled at the hour of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses’s entrance. Both sides of the staircase were packed 
with visitors anxious to get a good view of the Stete Lancers, 
the galleries were also thronged. The Prince and Princess,— 
the former wearing the Ribbon of the Garter and the latter 
a diamond tiara in her hair, dressed in pale mauve—entered 
from the doors facing the staircase and passed first between 
a guard of honour of Sergeants of the 12th Lancers and then 
on up the centre of the room between a double line of visitors 
to the canopy. 

As usual on such occasions, the programme opened with 
the State Lancem. The Prince danced with Lady Blood, 
while the Princess had for her partner the Lieutenant-Govemor, 
Sir Charles Rivaz, Others in the set were Sir William and 
Lady Clark, Mr. Justice and Mrs. Reid, Mr. Justice Robertson, 
the Countess of Shaftesbury, Lady Grizel Hamilton and Major- 
General Walter Kitchener. The State Lancers over, danciOg 






"beoamo general not only in Montgomery Hall, but in the ad¬ 
jacent Lawrence Hall, and was kept up till a late hour. At 
11-30 the Prince and Princess anti a small party adjoomod 

to the supper-room. ^ _ 

How many were present it is difficult to estimate. Xne 
Railway Company’s arrangements for special ^ains to and 
from Rawalpindi seem to have given entire satisfaction, and 
a large number availed themselves of the opportunity thus 
offered. 

Daily XelepropA.—-The Priuce of Wales termmates his 
visit to the capital of the Punjab to-night, and by dawn to-- 
morrow will be within sight of the blue, distant Himalayas, 
along whose crests the famous North-West Frontier runs. 

To-day’s most picturesque event was the review of 2,500 
Imperial Service troops. The turn-out of all ranks was satis¬ 
factory, but the two events evoking most interest were the 
sight of the young Patiala Raja leading his men past the Prince, 
and that of the Venerable Maharaja of Nabha, with flowing 
white beard, certainly one of the most popular figures in India. 

Except that the proposed programme for Their Royal 
Highnesses was far too long, and had to be somewhat curtailed, 
and except that the decorations of Lahore seemed in many 
places designed to conceal rather than to set off the nathral 
beauties of the city, native and European alike, the visit of 
the Prince and Princess has given the greatest satisfaction 
to the'^'vast population of this most important old capital and 
modem commercial centre of the Punjab. 

Engluhtnan,— Although it is only the beginning of De¬ 
cember these Northern India mornings break raw and cold, 
consequently it was not until ten o’clock when the air was 
pleasantly warmed by the sun that the Prince of Wales ar¬ 
rive on the parade ground at Mian Mir to inspect the Punjab 
Imperial Service Troops. But for a full two hours before 
then the long dusty road which leads to the great cantonment 
was alive with all sorts and conditions of men and women 
hastening to witness the military display. As the hour for 
•the arrival of His Royal Highness approached gangs of bhiaties 
sprinkled the dusty highway, but the innumerable particles 
which clogged the nostrils and bit the throat were a foretaste 
of what is in for everyone at Pindi when forty thousand horse 
and foot are marshalled before the Heir-Apparent and ^rd 
Kitchener of Khartoum a few days hence. 

The spectacle at Mian Mir would, however, have repaid 
twice the trouble of going there. The parade ground ia not 
'exactly lovely but so entirely a bit of British India that one 
would not have it changed even to beautify it. There were 
the yellow dusty roaidan, the big trees beyond the cloudless 
sky disfigured only by the smoke which hung over Lahore 
like a pall, the splash of scarlet where the West Yorkshires 
lined the route, the straight roads and the cluster of brilhant 
uniforms and summer frocks near the saluting point All 
this has a sense of familiarity to the Anglo-Indian which brings 
home a realisation of the strength of his position and which 
he would not barter for things far more {Bsthetically attract¬ 
ive. Then the centre of the maidan was streaked with the 
serried array of these valorous troops the Pimjab Chiefs have 
delighted tq perfectly equip and organise, so that they may 
worthily take their place with the regular soldiers of the King- 
Emperor when the hour of trial arises. 

On the right of the line, in pride of place, stood the Patiala 
Rajinder Lancers, a splendid body of men, five hundred 
strong, and splendidly mounted. The oldest of the regiments 
present, they arc entitled to place Delhi on their colours and 
fought with Lord Roterta in Afghanistan. Next the Camel 
Corps of the Nawab of Bahawalpm on their sttaggling beasts, 
meet their comrades of the camelry which His Royal Highness 
saw much of during his stay at Bikanir. More modest but 


certainly not less useful stood che company of the Sirmur 
Sappers from Nahan Esmma hill, the Rajputs, Ghurkhas and 
Mohamedans, distinguished by their gallant services on the 
Punjab Frontier. The Maler Kotla Sappers can already show 
Punjab Frontier and Tirah on their colours, although they 
were raised only twelve years ago, and can point to good service 
imder each one of these heads. The Faridkot Sappers raised 
only five years ago, and composed of Sikhs, stood between 
Maler Kotla and the first and second Patiala Rajinder Sikh 
Infantry. Two regiments, each 600 strong, almost entirely 
composed of Sikhs, these yielded the palm to none on the 
ground, and it must have made young Patiala’s bosom swell 
with pride as he gazed upon ^e five-hundred Lances and 
thousand trusty bayonets which he holds at the service of the 
Raj. 

Now came the five hundred Jhind Infantry all Sikhs, 
with the exception of one company of Mussahnans, who fough 
with distinction in the Frontier War of 1897, five hundred 
of the fine old Maharajah of Nabha’s foot and the five hundred 
Kapurthala foot, who served so well in the same year. Who 
does not remember the story of the Kapurthala picquot, a 
memorable episode, even in that campaign of brave deeds. 
How thirty-five of these gallant Sikhs, under Subadar Dewa 
Singh, mistaking their road found themselves in a ravine with 
only one exit which the tribesmen had carefully blocked Then 
assailed in the cold of the November dawn by a shower of 
ballets i>hey fought stubbornly till only six were left alive. 
Down oame the Chamkhanis hoping to capture the scanty 
remnant, but standing shoulder to shoulder they refused to 
surrender and aU were slain The troops paraded this morn¬ 
ing represented a contribution to the Empire’s fighting force 
of nearly four thousand officers and men. 

Punctually at the hour appointed. Her Royal Highness 
drove to the saluting point accompanied by Sir Charles Rivaz 
and a few minutes later the Prince in the undress uniform 
of a British General and besferidiag a fine bay, galloped on 
to the ^ound followed by his staff, halting for a moment to 
receive the salute, he rode slowly along the long line. Her 
Royal Highness following in the State carriage, and the in¬ 
spection over both the Prince and Princess took up their posi¬ 
tions at the saluting point. And a goodly sight it ivas, first 
came the gallant Lancers in green and yellow, with gleaming 
lance points and dancing pennons. Then the Bahawalpur 
Camelry in the drab uniform, which is scarcely distinguishable 
from the colour of the camel of the plain, keeping an excellent 
line considering the stupidity of their mounts. Swinging along 
with easy stride followed the Sappers' with the mule trains, 
finrry ing their tools and implements, the Sirmur and Maler 
Kotla in scarlet and the Faridkot in khaki. A couple of hundred 
yards from the saluting point each Chief rode out to lead past 
his troops, Patiala, a bom horseman in mufti and Maler 
Kotla in uniform. Patiala now returned to the head of his 
footmen, grand stem strong men in green and yellow, their 
shining quoits flashing in &ie sun. Jhind also rode out to 
his regiment, wearing the scarlet and white of the State forces 
and the grand old Maharajah of Nabha, a simple dignified 
figure, in white with a splash of scarlet, riding a superb dark 
bay. The fine Kapurthala Infantry led by the Maharajah 
in uniform and faultlessly equipped in blue and white, brought 
up the rear. A gallant sight indeed, but marred by one cir¬ 
cumstance, the awful dust which despite careful watering, 
roUed up in clouds enveloping everything in a tawny haze. 

Out rushed a swarm of bhisties deftly besprinkling the 
dust and then the Infantry swung back in quarter column, 
bayonets flashing and the Patiala Sikhs shouting their guttural 
war cry as they passed. The dust fiend was sootohed, but a 
moment later he rose in his wrath and conquered the whole 






ration. For now the Infantry were marched off to form 
in line and await the advance in review order, whilst the camelry 
and horse went by at the trot. The camelry in excellent 
order raised dost enough, but when two thousand hoofs bit 
into the earth, it rolled away in gigantic clouds enveloping 
horse and rider in a murky haze and powdering both thickly 
with yellow. One great climax was in store. The camelry 
bobbed away and Patiala’s horse rushed up at a gallop. A 
shrill whistle and the gallop broke into the charge. Hell for 
leather swept past these splendid horsemen till the air was 
filled with the thud of twice a thousand hoofs. Through the 
thickening haze, you could dimly discern the lances and the 
pennons, the straining horses and the stern set faces of this 
warrior race in splendid line, until in a few seconds aU were 
swallowed up in a fog as thick as a « London particular.” An 
involuntary bravo or shabbash broke from every throat, a 
fit tribute to men who rode like disciplined centaurs with 
lust of battle in their eyes. There remained but the advance 
in review order, which was led by Colonel Drummond, Inspec¬ 
tor-General of the Imperial Service Troops, and the Hoyal 
salute. 

Their Royal Highnesses drove away, the troops marched 
to the camp, <ihe spectators efispersed. What was it we had 
witnessed ? Fine fighting me n of India’s warrior races, well 
equipped, well disciplined, well led, pass in ordered array be¬ 
fore the Heir to the Imperial Throne. Yes, but that could 
f*® paralleled at a few hours * notice in every big military station 
in India. What we really saw were the representatives of 
the twenty-thousand fighting men, horse and foot, camelry, 
and Sappers and Transport train, which the great feudatories 
hold at the disposal of the Raj, for the defence of their common 
fatherland. And if we would understand what that means, 
let us cast our memories back to those days in the early eighties, 
when war across the Northern Frontier appeared inevitable. 
In their loyalty to the Imperial Throne India’s Chiefs placed 
all their reservists at the disposal of the Raj, but what had 
they to offer ? Men in motely iU-kept, ill-driUed, ill-led, ill-condi¬ 
tioned, not even food for cannon, mere encumberanees on the 
face of the earth. When we contrast such splendid fighting 
men as were arrayed to-day with the ragtag and bobtail, which 
still cumber many native courts, let us not forget the 
great Viceroy Lord Dufferin, who inspired the Chiefs with 
the desire seriously to co-operate with the Raj *in the defence 
of Hindustan, the loyalty of the Chiefs, who as a free gift, have 
added nearly an army corps to the fighting force of the Empire, 
or the men like General Stuart Beatson and Sir Howard Melhs, 
who made the Imperial Service Troops the fine fighting force 
they are to-day. Nor let us ever forget that this is a free gift 
not a levy, and that if in an impatient desire for uniformity 
the constitution of the force is altered and thereby suscep¬ 
tibilities which have every claim to be considered are offended, 
the least mischief caused will be to check the growth of a move¬ 
ment which win ultimately bring all the armed forces of the 
native states up to the Imperial Service standard. 

In the afternoon there was a delightful garden party in 
the grounds of Government House, where Lady Rivaz was 
“At Home,” and after a quiet dinner Their Royal Highnesses 
departed for Peshawar, The great social event of the visit, 
the Punjab Ball, however, deserves more than the scant mention 
made yesterday, for it was a triumph of careful organisation. 
The fine Montgomaiy Hall, which has recently been artisti¬ 
cally re-decorated, was hung with festoons of scarlet pompoms, 
pendant from two graceful coronets and gay with grouped 
lances. The colour scheme for the supper marquee was the 
daring one of dark-red with strings of pompoms and was en¬ 
tirely successful. Their Royal Highnesses arrived at ten 
o’clock, danoed the State L^cors and remained until after 


supper. The Prince wore evening dress with the ribbon of 
the Star of India, and the Princess, a stately figure indeed^ 
in a splendid gown of rose colour velvet and a magnificent 
collar and tiara of diamonds. Amongst those who joined 
in the State Lancers were the Prince and Lady Bindon Blood, 
the Princess and Sir Charles Rivaz, Sir Bindon Blood and 
Lady Gark, the Honourable Mr, Justice Robertson and Lady 
Violet Crawley, Sir Charles Tupper and Lady Grizel Hamil¬ 
ton, Sir W. Clark and the Honourable Mrs. Eastwood, Mr. 
Reid and Lady Shaftesbury, General Walter Kitchener and 
Mrs. Reid. The general company numbered over eight hundred, 
and the ball room was the gayest of scenes, with the varied 
uniforms and smart frocks. Wiilst there were many helpers 
the success of the ball was mainly due to Captain and Mrs. 
Irwin. 

The Royal tour is yet young, and perhaps a little plain 
speaking now may save waste of energy and disappointment 
hereafter. And this is a convenient opportunity for sajing 
it, because Lahore is a conspicuous example of those mistakes 
which other towns will do well-to avoid. Is it necessary to 
say that with the traditional desire of their house scrupulously 
to observe their State duties. Their Royal Highnesses have 
but human endurance after all. The Lahore programme 
was drawn up with an extraordinary disregard of this circum¬ 
stance. Arriving after a fatiguing journey from Bikaoir, the 
Prince of Wales had three important engagements on the first 
day. On the second day the Prince’s programme opened 
at 8 A.M., and was continued throughout the day till after 
dinner. It was obviously impossible that such a programme 
could be literally adhered to. Again, in the matter of street 
decoration most of the towns hitherto visited have been ex¬ 
amples of what to avoid, but Lahore must be awarded the palm. 
In its ordinary garb it is a fine handsome city. To hang feeble 
strings of grubby bunting and newspaper contents bills along 
the splendid maU was an outrage only equalled by the 
perpetration of a like offence in the picturesque streets 
of the native town, and it is a blunt fact that the principal 
effect of the street, decorations was to disfigure the natural 
beauties of the city. From which example other towns may 
profit. 

itlusirated London News .—The Prince’s programme for 
the past week included a tiger-shoot in Jaipur, where His Royal 
Highness bagged his first tiger on November 22nd. On the 
following day he went out again, but failed to get any spoi-t; 
and in the evening he left for Bikanir, where he arrived on the 
following morning. The Prince and Princess were received 
by the Maharaja, and were escorted to the New Palace along 
a route that was guarded in part by the Bikanir Camel Corps, 
which distinguished itself in Somaliland. The Bikanir visit 
was largely devoted to sport, and after the ceremonial visit 
the Royal party went into camp at Gujner, about twenty-five 
miles out of the town. There the Prince had some excellent 
grouse-shooting, and on the first day his bag numbered 207 
birds, the Maharaja making the next best bag with 109. On 
the evening of the 27th Their Royal Highnesses left for Lahore. 

In 1849 the city of Lahore, which had been a Royal or 
imperial capital for two thousand years, became the seat of 
our Government in the Punjab, and it continues to hold that 
position. Although it has greatly increased in population 
and material prosperity, Ivahore is no longer the picturesque 
city that it was in the time of the Sikh rule, which immediately 
preceded our own. It was the centre of their civil power 
while Amritsar was their religious capital, and opinions differed 
as to which was the mox’e picturesque. Surrounded by the 
ruined monuments and tombs of its earlier kings of the Lodi 
and later Mogul and Afghan kings, with fortifications that 
were regarded as formidable before the introduction of heavy 






artillery, and above whose lofty crenellated walls appeared 
the pinnacles of loftier columns and minarets, Lahore never 
failed to attract the admiration of the foreigner who saw it 
for the first time. In the days of,the Sik^ the picti^c^e- 
ness of the city was enhanced by the striking and varied 
plays of military power in which, their rulers loved to indulge. 
The effect of barbaric splendour, martial ardour, and the 
employment of appurtenances of warfare that dated from 
the Crusades, left an enduring impression of magnificent 
and chivalry on the mind that time did not efface, and which 
Massenet has turned to good purpose in his Boi de Lahore. 
Our material civilisation can offer no equivalent to the pro¬ 
cessions of Ranjit and Lai Singhs. Khaki-clad soldiers will 
not compare in effect with knights in chain-armour ; the modem 
field-battery is not as striking to the crowd as the famous 
Zamzama gun, which was supposed to command viotory. 
Lahore was the oapitaldf RanjitSingh, “ the Hon of the Punjab, ” 
and his beautiful tomb, with its domes aad minarets, is the 
principal and best preserved monument m the city. 

Bikanir, in the desert that forms the north-west region 
of Rajputana, is a very prosperous State considering the char¬ 
acter of the soil, which is chiefly sand, and its remotene^ from 
the main lines of communication in India. Much of this pros¬ 
perity is due to the close attention to his duties and to the 
great persona.! energy of the Maharaja, who is one of the 
youngest and most promising of all the ruling Princes of India. 
He has only occupied his throne for seven years, and he was 
very young at the time of his installation, but he has succeeded 
in accompHshing much excellent work during that period. 
During the famine of 1900 it was due to his organisation and 
unremitting efforts that the suffering in Bikanir was reduced 
to a minimum. The Maharaja is’ in spirit as well as by pro¬ 
fession—for he holds the rank of Major in the British Army—a 
soldier. The Indian Government has not been baokwaid 
in showing its appreciation of a Prince who is a model to his 
peers in every State of the peninsula. For his work in the 
famine he received the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal of the first class, 
for his services in China he was made a Knight of the Indian 
Empire Order, and in token of gratitude for the services of 
his eoips—which he wished to lead personally—in Somaliland, 
he was created a Knight Commander of the Star of India. 
He was one of the two chiefs selected to represent Rajputana 
at the King ’s Coronation, and during his visit here he received 
the appointment of Aide-de-Camp to the Prince of Wales. 
These military appointments are well deserved, for he is “ every 
inch a soldier.” But he is also a politician and a practical 
economist of singular ability, as is proved by the prosperity 
of his subjects. These" numbered at the census of 1891 over 
fifty-six thousand persons. The Maharaja is a wonderful 
combination of the finest qualities of West and East. 

Indian DaUyNews.~~.-hi conformity with a resolution passed 
at their meeting of Thursday last, the Marwari Association will 
celebrate the auspicious* visit of Their Royal Highnesses The 
Prince and Princess of Wales to Calcutta by suitably illuminat¬ 
ing their premises in Hanison Road (Calcutta) on the night of the 
3rd January next. Every endeavour will also be made that the 
houses belonging to Marwaris in Bara Bazar and specially those 
in Harrison Road, from Chitpur Road junction to tho Strand, 
along which the Royal procession will pass that night, -will be 
beautifully illuminated. A procession of the members of the 
Association and other Marwari gentlemen will start from the 
Association house and proceed to the temple of Satyanarainji. to 
offer prayers for the long life and prosperity of the Royal visit¬ 
ors. The arrangements have been left in the haiids of a Com¬ 
mittee formed for the purpose. 

Lady's Pictorial .—The iMnce and Princess of Wales are 
travelling much in India in the luxurious but inevitably weary¬ 


ing way inseparable from such extended journeys in any counfecy. 
Their Royal Highnesses are said to be immensely interested in 
everything. The Prince, having been in India before, points 
out aaUent points in the character of the country to the PHaoees. 
He has had some shooting and won great eulmiration from the 
native attendants by the accuracy of his aim with the rifle and 
by his sportsmanlike keenness. The Princess finds everything 
novel and absorbing. Her Royal Highness is delighted with 
India; the symbolism of the East appeals to her imagination. 
Her Royal Highness has always been a great reader, and appre¬ 
ciates keenly poetic imagery such as she is now steeped in. The 
nature of each ceremony is carefully explained to her and always 
quickly appreciated. Her dignified but gracious bearing is 
much admired by the Indian ladies and princesses. Our Prin¬ 
cess is quiet, and thinks much, but never acts on impullse. Th® 
Eastern ladies like this, as they aire themselves very quiet. The 
Princess has-what they lack, however, determination and plenty 
of power. They describe her as firm as iron, gentle as dew, and 
bright as a sunbeam. Very bright and interested has she shown 
herself since landing in the Eastern Empire. 

Piomer .—The Prince of Wales was driven to the Fort, 
close at hand, where he examined the historical bulidings with 
great interest and was particularly observant of the armoury. 
The Sish Mahal, which Shah Jehan and Aurangzeb built, was 
an object of much admiration. The view which was shown to 
the Prince from a commanding height is one of the most im¬ 
pressive kind and the architecture and grouping of the various 
fine structures did not fail to win, his fuU appreciation. There¬ 
after His Royal Highness drove through the City and was 
given a most enthusiastic reception by the people who ao- 
olaimod him all along the route. The streets were crowded, 
while housetops, windows and balconies showed thousands of 
spectators of whom very many were women. This visit to tho 
City was not in the original programme, and it was a moat 
happy idea to have arranged it later at the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s suggestion. Lahore swarms with life, its old- 
fashioned streets are very picturesque, and to-day the whole 
population seemed bent on giving the Prince an even more 
demonstrative welcome than when they greeted him on his 
passage ovitside the walls last Tuesday. His Royal Highness 
was immensely pleased with his drive and of the glimpses of 
the City and its life which were afforded him. 

In the afternoon tho Prince, attended- by some members of 
his suite, paid an informal visit to the Aitehiaon Chiefs’ College. 
This was not a public function. 

The Princess of Wales, accompanied by Sir Charles Rivaz 
and some members of the suite visited the Mayo School of Art 
and the Museum yesterday. Mr. Percy Brown, Principal and 
Curator, showed the party over the two institutions and briefly 
explained everything of interest. Her Royal Highness was deeply 
interested in everything relating to the Arts of the Punjab; 
for she has tliat cultivated artistic taisto which can understand 
and appreciate the finest qualities of work and methods which 
lead up to its production. The contents of the Museum were 
closely examined and the Princess greatly enjoyed her visit. 

In the afternoon Lady Rivaz gave a -purdah party at Gov- 
emment House, between forty and fifty native ladies of position 
having tho honour of being presented to the Princess of Wales. 
It was a pleasant and .successful gathering. 

Saturday Review .—The Prince’s progress in India has 
brought him fi’om Rajputana. into the Pimjab. No more 
striking instance of the political importance of the Prince’s 
visit can be found than in the armounoemont that it will 
bring the Tashi Lama of Tibet down to India to meet tho 
Heir-Apparent. For this event no precedent can be found 
and its significance can scarcely be over-estimated in 
spiritual autWity the Tashi Lama of Shigatsi stood even 





above the Dalai Lama of Lhasa, since whose flight his pre¬ 
eminence is unquestioned and hia influence as the recognised 
head of the Buddhist Church becomes paramount. His 
attitude towards the British Government has always been 
friendly. It must be strengthened by an experience which 
will disclose to him the richness and power of India, a 
fabulous vision to one who has spent his life on the bleak and 
sterile plateau of Tibet, with its poor and sparse population. 

The Prince’s visit to Jaipur gives particular interest to an 
addition just made to the Calcutta Art Gallery. The state 
entry thirty years ago into Jaipur of the King as Prince of 
Wales was painted by Verestchagin, the Russian artist who 
went down with Admiral Makaroff’s flagship at Port Arthur. 
Verestchagin was much impressed by the scene in Jaipur and 
repixiduced it in an immense painting which was exhibited in 
Exnope, and then taken to the United States, where it was 
purchased by an American. The Alaharaja of Jaipur subse¬ 
quently purchased it and it was presented by him to the 
Queen Victoria Memorial at Calcutta, where it will be placed 
after the great building has been opened by the Prince of 
Wales. 

Skuections from Native Papers PtrBLisHED m BEnroAt, 

POE THE WEEK ENDING 'fHB 2ND DECEMBER 1905. 

Hindu Banjiha. —The Hindu Eanjika (Calcutta) of the 
22nd November publishes a poem in which the writer says 
that on the occasion of the Prince and Princess of Wales’s visit 
to Bengal, a sight of both joy and sorrow should be presented 
to Their Royal Highnesses ’b view—joy for their visit and sorrow 
for the partition of Bengal. Houses should be partly illu- 
minated and partly left dark. Flags should be hoisted, painted 
red on one side and black on the other. Bad men will try to 
convince the Prince that the Bengalis are disloyal, but it is 
hoped that the superior intelligence of His Royal Highness 
wiU prevent him for believing any such thing. Let the Prince 
see with his own eyes the miserable condition to which the 
Indian people have been reduced by official oppression and 
ill^alities. One word from the Prince’s mouth can undo all 
the works of a hundred Curzons. 

Hitavarta. —The Hitavarta (Calcutta) of the 26th November 
is glad to hear that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
has ordered the discharge of the BhisH (water-carrier) who was 
arrested by the police for obstructing the Royal passage at 
Bombay. 

Sandkya, —Referring to the proposal that the Princess of 
of Wales should be received at Belvedere by pirdanashin Bengali 
ladies the Sandhya (Calcutta) says that so long as the Commis- 
sionership of Burdwan will remain intact and the high officials 
under Sir Andrew Fraser will remain in office and so long as 
the country will have fbru (?) Rajas, there will be no lack of 
purdanaahin Bengali ladies to show the highest! form of loyalty 
at Belvedere. 

Selections from Native Papers published in the Bombay 
{•I^PBESIDENCy FOB THE WEEK ENDING 2nD DECEMBER 1905. 

Kesari, 28th November 1905.—The Prince and Princess of 
Wales, after having visited Udaipur and Jaipur, went to Bikaner, 
and after having enjoyed grouse shooting there for some days 
proceeded to Lahore. In the capitals of the three States named 
above there were brilliant processions, durbars, banquets and 
other gaieties in honom of the Royal guests, and the Anglo-Indian 
dailies are publishing vivid descriptions of the scenes and page¬ 
ants witnessed there. These descriptions will no doubt be 
read with pleasure by the loyal population of India, but can 


hardly be expected to allay the pangs of hunger felt by the 
starving poor. Fqrty millions of people among us go to bed 
on empty stomachs each day of their Uves, while 70 millions 
know not what it is to have a full meal from year’s end to 
year’s end. These figures are taken from the statistics published 
by Government. The number of the poor and unemployed in 
London does not exceed a milhon and-a-half at the most. Yet 
the Prime Minister feels keen sympathy for them and receives 
a deputation of their wives and speaks words of comfort to 
them. Nay, the King-Emperor and other members of the 
Royal family subscribe liberally to the Mansion House Fund 
raised for their relief. Why, even the Prince of Wales sends a 
thousand guineas as his contribution to the fund ! Why should 
the distress of the much larger number of the Indian poor, 
who are known to pass their Mves in a state of semi-starvation^ 
go absolutely unheeded by the ruling class ? In Rajputana 
itself, where the Prince is touring at present, and the surround¬ 
ing tracts, as many as thirty thousand persons are on relief 
works; and it is a mere mockery to suppose that grand de¬ 
scriptions of gorgeous durbars and pageants will satisfy the 
starving population. The Maharaja of Jaipur has come for¬ 
ward with a munificent offer to assist the needy in their distress, 
and the Prince commended his charity in appropriate terms. 
The Maharaja has no doubt helped forward “ the great national 
work of mercy,” but the fact that there should be need for 
such a work at all after a century of civilised rule must give 
rise to feelings of shame and sorrow in the minds of our 
rulers. 

Selections FROM Native-Owned Papers phblishbd in the 
Central Provinces fob the week ending the 2nd 
December 1905. 

Batmidar .—The Baiimdar (Yeotmal), of November 25th, 
contains a few verses in which the author expresses his good 
wishes to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, but states 
that the illuminations and other pyrotechnic displays held in 
his honour and the presentation of addresses by certain per¬ 
sons (who hope to secure titles thereby) will all tend to impress 
His Royal Highness with the fact that the country is in a 
flourishing condition, whereas in reality such is not the case. 
The wealth of the country has already gone and the show is 
only superficial. He, therefore, prays that the Prince will 
kindly observe minutely the real state of the country and 
] grant the people some boons. 

Selections from Enoush Papers owned by Natives of 
Madras and Vernacular papers pubiashed in Madras 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING 2nD DECEMBER 1905. 

Desabhimani (Bezwada and Guntur).—The Demhhimani,. 
of the ^th November, states anent the tour of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, that it is regularly 
publishing in its columns all that takes place wherever they go,, 
but that everywhere it is only pageants and fire-works, pro¬ 
cessions, and hunting excursions that are noticeable. There 
is no place where Their Royal Highnesses are made acquainted 
with the poverty of the Indians. Whatever may be the case 
in the Native States it is necessary, it adds, to acquaint His 
Royal Highness with the real condition of the subjects in the 
British Dominions. 

Selections from Native Nbwspapees published in the 
United Provinces for the week ending the 2nd Dece¬ 
mber 1905. 

Hindosthan .—The English Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of 
the 27th November, says;—AH the Rajput world will be grati¬ 
fied to learn the fitting tribute of admiration which the Prince 
of Wales has paid them in his speech at Udaipur. The terms 






ill which this unsolicited tribute is couched are so sincere, so 
spontaneous,, and so gracious that they cannot fail to produce 
a deep, touching, grateful and pleasant impression , upon the 
responsive Bajput mind. The time and place chosen for the 
expression of these kindly sentiments do a great credit to the 
Royal tact and insight. We can assure His Royal Highness 
that the Rajputs, who are .second to none in their loyal devotion 
to the Thronej will gratefully appreciate his grticious com¬ 
pliment, and will reciprocate his generous sentiments of regard 
for their “chivalry” and “ freedom ” by an unflinching loy¬ 
alty and ever-inoreasing love to his Royal father and himself. 

The Prince seems to ha^e been extremely gratified by his 
reception and other pleasant experiences at Udaipur. Says 
His Royal Highness;—“ Frohi the moment we amved in your 
State this morning to this hour one charming impression has 
lieen quickly followed by another. We have heard much of 
the Rajputs, and have had the pleasure of meeting these clans 
in England, but to realisie the splendid traditions of chivalry, 
freedom and courtesy which are the proud possessions of the 
Rajput, one must see him in his own home.” Let us say that 
the Royal Prince has seen'the Rajput in his own home. Mewar 
is his own home. It is the cradle where the foster-nurse has 
fondled him, pouring forth wild passionate melodies of the 
Hakhas {sic.) into his infant ears; it is the nursery whore the 
anxious mother has brought him up amusing his boyish curi¬ 
osity by pathetic stories of thejohurs {si.c.); it is the fatherland 
where the singing minstrels have called forth a flood of tears 
from hfs eyes by their touching bj^llads; and above all, it is 
the seat of those Indian Thermopylses which have won im¬ 
mortal fame and never-dying reputation for the house of the 
Ranas. 

The Prince says fvirther on that “ great traditions grandly 
maintained form wliat we see here in om- host.” This touching 
reference to the traditions of Mewar could not have failed to 
move the Maharana, who inherits the proud dignity of his il- 
lustrioua forefathers. We are also aware of the heroic manner 
in which they have been preserved, and need not dilate upon 
that subject here. But we must say in psissing that the Rajputs 
are a glorious remnant of fallen greatness, and the house of 
Mewar is, sociably at any rate, the head of the Rajputs. The 
origin of this dynasty merges into a hoary mist of antiquity, 
and there is something sacred, something solenm, something 
romantic about its greatness and reputation which makes it so 
pre-emiaently respected among all the princely families of 
India, and which appeals irresistibly to one’s imagination and 
elicits admiration. The Prince of Wales was no exception to 
this magic influence and gave utterence to it by his fine senti¬ 
ments contained in his speech at Udaipur, which will immensely 
endear him to all the Rajputs. 

Oudh Alchbar. —One Habib-ur-Rahman, a Bombay school- j 
master, writing in the Oudh AIMar (Lucknow), of the 27th j 
November, says that though very many memorials are being I 
and will be established in honour of the Prince of Wales’ visit | 
to India, none of them can endure but for a definite time. The I 
writer, on the other hand, has £o suggest the establishment of ' 
a very superior kind of memorial the benefits of which will be 
far-reaching both to the Government and the people, and odd 
undying lustre and glory to the fair name of His Royal High¬ 
ness for ever and ever. Let the paternal and benevolent British 
Government abolish cow-slaughter throughout India, in honour 
of the Prmce of Wales’ rait, and it will perpetuate Hia Royal 
Highness’ name to eternity; while earning the everlasting 
gratitude of Hindus, and making the supply of bullocks for 
agricultural purposes, and the production of ghi and milk much | 
larger and cheaper. As regards the Muhammadans, they ! 
cannot resent the prohibition of cow-slaughter, inasmuch as | 
it is not necessary for them to eat beef, it being simply declared 1 


to be one of the lawful foods by their religion. There are some 
leading Maul vis living also at the present time, who have 
collected much matter in support of the abolition of cow-killing 
in India, and the writer earnestly prays Government to have 
the slaughtering of kine abolished once for all in honour of the 
Prince’s visit. ■ 

3bd December 1903. 

Indian Daily Telegraph .—A feature of the decorations at 
Lahore for the Royal visit has been the series of triumphal 
arches erected along the route from the railw'ay station to the 
Mall. Tliese are the work of Mr. Percy Brown, the Principal 
of the Mayo School of Art, and his assistants. One of the most 
striking objects along the whole route is a triple arch of two 
storeys, surmonnted by mosque-like minarets, which is at the 
main a^jproach to the camp of the Punjab Chiefs. Tlie arch is 
bedecked with flags and with the Royal Arms in gold, and is 
flanked with lines of flags supported on poles. At the entrance 
to the Mall itself is a triple arch with a centre span of twenty 
feet, and with three storeys, surmounted by graceful bara- 
daris, topped by domes. Above the main arch the one word 
Welcome ” appears in letters of gold, Ther§ is also the 
Punjab arms and motto, from which radiate flags and banners 
and surmounting all the Prince of Wales’s feathers. The 
Royal Arms are displayed on each of the side arches, which; 
are gay with flags. Earlier in the route another picturesque 
effect is secured by simpler means. Two uprights draped in 
coloured cloths and surmounted by decorations in the shape 
of royal crowns of gold, support a panel extending across the 
road, and bearing on one side the insoription in letters of gold 
“ Welcome to Lahore,” and on the reverse “ God bless Their 
Royal Highnesses.” The whole is surmounted by the Royal 
Arms flanked by flags, and above all waves the Prince of W'aJes’s 
featheis. The decoration is completed by flags and strings of 
coloured bunting. 

. Tlie effect thus secured in Lahore is to be repeated in 
Calcutta on what will be a more elaborate scale, the Executive 
Committee of the Royal Reception Committee there having 
appointed Chevalier Ghilardi, of the School of Art, to carry out 
the details of the decorations. The Red Road will be decorated 
by Government for the state procession on. the 29th December, 
and these decorations will remain during the stay of Their 
Royal Highnesses in Calcutta. The decorations from the 
Dufferin statue to the entrance to the place of entertainment 
on the grass ride will be in charge of Chevalier Ghilardi, who 
has been engaged for the past three months on the work. Across 
the Casuarina Avenue, fronti the Dufferin statue southwards, 
there will be a succession of triumphal arches in the form of 
tapestry suspended from high masts. Between these masts, 
at frequent intervals, will be smaller poles bearing suitable 
devices. These pieces of tapestry, which are to be of Oriental 
design, are being painted by hand, imder the* immediate super¬ 
vision of Signor Ghilardi. At the junction of Kidderpore 
Road with the Casuarina Avenue* the procession will pass 
through a handsome pavilion with open sides. A similar 
pavilion will be erected on the grass ride at the spot where Their 
Royal Highnesses will alight from their carriage. From the 
Dufferin statue to the entrance pavilion, the road wiU be lined 
by 1,000 retainers lent by various In^an noblemen. These 
retainers will carry maces, silver sticks, spears, etc., and on the 
return journey will light the road for Their Royal Highnesses 
with 1,000 torches. The pavilion will be gaily decorated with 
flags and bunting, and the Royal dais will be covered with a 
rich canopy of red, embroider^ in gold, the front fringe of 
which will have the Prince of Wales’s feathers and motto in 
white silk in the centre, with the Star of India and the Order 
of the Indian Empire on either side. In each corner will he 
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a pejwjook picked out in jewela. This canopy will be supported 
by four silver pillars. The pavilion will be illmninated without 
and within by electric light, and will have the Royal Arms 
brilliantly lit at the highest point. 

Pioneer ,—At the conolusion of the review of the Imperial 
Service Troops of the Punjab at Laore the Prince, accompanied 
by hia Staff and the five Chiefs present, rode over to the troops, 
and the Prince spoke as follows :— 

“ Coloriel Drummond,—I shall be glad if you wall convey 
to the British officers associated with the Imperial Service 
Troops, to the Commandants, officers, and men of those corps 
my gi'eat appreciation of what I have seen to-day. The 
soldierly bearing of the men and the condition and turn-out of 
the horses were excellent, and the parade manoeuvres were 
carried out with admirable precision and the gallop past was 
exceptionally good, and I congratrdate the regiment on its 
riding.” 

Hia Royal Highness then turned to the Chiefs of Patiala, 
Nabha, Jind, Kapurthala and Maler Kotla, who, having led 
their troops past His Royal Highness, had remained in attend¬ 
ance upon him and said: 

I was indeed gratified to see you at the head of your Im¬ 
perial Service Troops, and it will afford me the greatest pleasure 
on my return to England to inform His Majesty how you have 
led your fine regiments past me to-day, and of the very effi¬ 
cient condition of the troops maintained by you as a valuable 
auxiliary to our Native Amy, whenever His Majesty may call 
for their service.” 

The Officers’ caU was then sounded, and the Comman¬ 
dants rode up. Colonel Dnii“™o“d interpreted His Royal 
Highness’s speech to them, and then addressing the Prince 
said:—“I thank Your Royal Highness in the name of the 
Commandants, officers, and men of the Punjab imperial Service 
Troops, Ihey wiU ever remember this day with feoUngs of 
the deepest gratitude and pride.” 

4th Dbcbmber 1905. 

Daily left I.«hore on Friday aftesmoon, 

and passing through Rawalpindi, where Lord Kitchener is 
marshalliug his troops, we crossed the Kabul river at Attook 
which has seen every invasion of India from tbs time of Alex¬ 
ander the Great down to the present day,. and so into the plain 
of Peshawai', with its horseshoe ring of ©ncircling hills, an emer¬ 
ald in an iron setting. Peshawar is famous as the city that 
guards the month of the Khyber Pass, the northern gate of 
India, arid also as the city in which more BngUshmen have 
died by the knife of the Ghazi than any other in the Indian 
Empirt;. 

This double reputation was echoed in the Prince’s recep¬ 
tion here on Satm-day morning. Though outwardly Peshawar 
looked as placid a city as Bombay or Madras, its streets decora¬ 
ted w'ith cheap b&nting and schoolboy mottoes, and lined 
with a salaaming crowd of respectful Hindu traders, while a 
fet official read the municipal address of welcome in excellent 
Pn gHaVi ; yet cvidences of the volcano simmering beneath 
ttiia peaceful exterior were present in the dense masses of troops 
that lined the streets, ready to keep the fanatical population 
in cheek if need be. The fighting Gordons, the Black Watch, 
and the 38th Dogras lined the route while an escort of the 
2lBt J,mioers hemmed the Rince’s carriage closely around. 
In the crowd, besides peaceful traders from the plains of India 
and the mountains of !^bal, were to be seen hook-nosed Pathana 
with great black turbans and greasy ringlets, who trod the 
city streets with the independent stride of the mountaineer, 
Rnd openly wore the long Kliyber knife in their waistbands. 

Amongst those who were presented to the Prince in Durbar 
were all the Chiefs, who have been most conspicuous in the 


troublous frontier history of this “bloody border.” There 
was the young Mehtar of Chitral, who succeed his murdered 
brother after the Chitral expedition of 1896, and whom it took 
a British Army to place upon his throne; there was the Khan 
of Dir, who succeeded his father only last year, and is still 
guarded from the attacks of his brother by a British movable 
column; and there was,the Nawab of Nawagai, who has been 
raised in rank for hia loyalty to the British arms. Viceroys 
visiting these tuibulent frontier nobles bring memories of un¬ 
popular policies and punitive expeditions; but tho Prince is 
above the Government, and so political discontent was swal¬ 
lowed up in personal loyalty. The Chiefe forgot their differen¬ 
ces with each other and with the British authorities, sat side 
by side, and joyously presented their tokens of homage with 
every evidence of real feeling at the presence of their Emperor’s 
son. 

To-day being Sunday, the Prince has spent in rest, like 
every Sunday throughout the tour; and to-morrow he takes 
train to Jamrud, the fort which lies nine miles away in the 
jaws of the Kyber Pass. Thence he drives to Ali Masjid, the 
famous citadel w^hich stands midway through the pass, and 
on to Landi Kotal, the extreme Umit of the British Empire, 
whence a wide view can be obtained of the plains of Afghanistan. 
There he receives the maliks of the Khyber Rifles, who still guard 
the road in spite of the Afridi outbreak of 1897 ; but since that 
date they have been greatly strengthened. The Prince ai- 
‘ rives at Rawalpindi on Tuesday, where Lord Kitchener has 
assembled 40,000 troops for four days’ manmuvres. 

Englishman .—Their Royal Highnesses’s reception at Pesha¬ 
war was full of superficial incongruities. At this dull canton¬ 
ment station they were welcomed with the usual stiff official 
ceremony. Thence they drove through the streets, decked 
with cheap bunting and schoolboy mottoes, lined with a sala¬ 
aming crowd, to the Gorkliatri, where a stout local magnate, 
in excellent English, read the flowery municii)al address- In 
the afternoon there was a garden party, bright with uniforms 
and the gayest frocks and pretty women with beautiful com¬ 
plexions who mode the trim croquet law so suggestive of home. 
And to-day the Prince and the Princess attended Divine 
Service in the truly British station church, and drove quietly 
through the cantonment. A formal ■ reception, a municipal 
address, a garden party and those beautifully shaded roada— 
why we might be in some snug cantonment of Bombay or 
Madras instead of this strange wild frontier city of Peshawar! 

This intensely fascinating sentinel town, which was the first 
link which knit the early Mogul sovereigns with their central 
Asian fatherland, developed into the outpost which guarded 
the passes against the Sikhs, and now stands watch and ward 
over that troublous mountain line which may be summed up 
in the single word “ Khyber. ” 

What an absorbing study is this bazar of Peshawar. Pesha¬ 
war is a city of dirty yellow, of bricks set in wooden frames 
coated with mud and of flat-roofed houses. But in the great 
bazaar the frames are painted a crude blue, the bricks a glisten¬ 
ing white, whilst in honour of the Royal visit they were spanned 
with arches and oriss-orossed with bunting which everyone 
could well have done without, lire Afridi wax cloths and 
bright embroideries and a few of the more tasteful displays 
were worth all the other dssoorations tenfold. Half a mile of 
deserted cantonment road and the Royal route, passing through 
the Edwardes gate, so-called after the splendid frontier officer 
and Christian gentleman who held Peshawar in the Mutiny, 
plunged into a sea of every race and clan of the tribes on our 
frontier. Here were none of the emerald greens and orange 
yellows and garish red beloved of the peoples of Rajputana 
and Central India and Bombay amd which himuoniae so well 
with their environments, but quiet blacks and whites and 







embroidered j^oshteefls wMch better matched the greyish 
'Winter sky. It was not the clothes which attracted, however, 

but the men, the hook-nosed, hard-featured Yusufs and Alis, 

■who make frontier history, who sat silent, stern and ^If-con* 
tained, waiting for the Emperor’s son to pass. Cruel, wild, and 
uncertain they may be, but are real live men to whom much 
may be forgiven for themasculinity that is in them. 

Up the main street and under the arched entrance to the old 
Avatabiles headquarters rattled the Royal cortege, the Prince 
and Princess dismounting at the scarlet way which led to the 
sMmiam wherein the Frontier Chiefs were assembled. Firat 
came the municipal address and His Royal Highness s reply 
thereto. The address, read in fluent English, proclaimed 
that the North-West Frontier Province and the Peshawar 
Municipal Conimittee yielded to none in their constant loyalty 
and devotion to the Tlirone. Peshawar had stood sentinel 
for many years over the Khyber through which kings and 
conquerors had advanced, but not under the. benevolent pro¬ 
tection of the King Emperor. Danger from without and 
disturbance from within had given place to security and or¬ 
der, tranquillity and rest. In response. His Royal Highness 
said 

“ Gentlemen, I thank you on behalf of the Princess of Wales 
and myself for the sincere and frank words with which you 
welcome us to the North-West Frontier Province. I shall 
eommunica'te your loyal and grateful assurances to my dear 
father, the King-Emperor. It was one of the regrets of his 
Indian visit that he was unable to see Peshawar, but thirty 
years ago there Was no railway to your interesting and import¬ 
ant city. There have been many other changes in the countiy 
across the Indus since my father visited India, and I am rer 
joiced to learn that these ohainges have tended towards your 
happiness and prosperity. Security and order are blessings 
for ■which we may all be thankful and I have little fe®'r that 
in this free hardy country ‘ tranquillity and rest ’ "vriU impair 
the manly qualities of the Patban. The Princess and I fervent¬ 
ly pray that the peace which you now enjoy may be long con¬ 
tinued. You are the wardeiis of the passes and from far across 
the seas the British people watch yOu with S 3 rmpathy and 
confidence. ” ■ 

This was but the prelude to the serious business of the 
day, the presentation of the Frontier Chiefs from the east 
and the west and the north, who had come to offer homage 
to the Emperor’s son. First the young Mehtar of Chitral 
who ascended a thorny throne in 1895 and w^as a refugee in the 
fort during the stebborn siege that followed. A gentle kindly 
youth, he passed and offered the tribute which was touched 
and remitted. Then followed the Khcn of Dir. A fine spirit¬ 
ed figure whose duty it is to keep open the road to Chitral 
and the bridge over the Swat. Then the Nawab of Nawagai, 
Dir’8 recent foe with whom he has still unsettled feud for the 
possession of J handol, one of the many troublesome legacies that 
that stormy petrel Umra Khan left on the Frontier. The lesser 
Chiefs were presented in order of precedence and as their son¬ 
orous titles were rolled out and they reverentially approached 
the Prince and Princess with Oriental tokens of fealty it was 
impossible to withhold a meed qi respect frota these grand 
chieftains. These were the masters of the men we had seen 
j^nped in the bazaar. Tall of stature, full of dignity, res¬ 
pectful without a trace of servility, with fierce keen faces, 
they looked what they are—'the descendants of generations of 
free, brave %hting men. Seeing them thus it was easy to 
understand the bond of union which springs up between them 
and the real men amongst our frontier officers. 

And yet behind these superficial evidences of placidity 
there were scores of sidelights hinting at those peculiar, unen¬ 
viable characteristics which etill mark Peshawar amongst the 


' cities of India. The officer who stepped forward to greet 
His Royal Highness, who was wearing a General’s uniform, 
as he alighted from the train, was the Hon’ble Colonel Deane, 
Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Prqvihce, 
who is beloved along the, border line for his knowledge and 
roady synipathy, and General Sir Edmond Barrow. The offi¬ 
cers bore the honourable marks of arduous service in frontiet 
warfare. The soldiery who lined the streets so closely in the 
great bazaar were of fine fighting regiments, the gallant Gordons , 
the famous Black Watch, the 38 th Dogras, and the escort 
was furnished by a soldierly body of the 21st Cavalry. The 
taciturn men who crowded on the house fronts were not the 
fat bunnias or Marwarris of Bombay and Calcutta, but real 
fighting men, keen traders, to-day pot shooting over the bor¬ 
ders at some ancient enemy, to-morrow perhaps wild beasts 
of Ghazis, or out against the Raj before the sun is much older. 
Who knows ? The Gorkhatri where the Chiefs were received 
was the residence of the Avatabile, who held Peshawar in 
his iron grip in the forties. The Chiefs gathered here embraced 
every name conspicuous in the stormy life of the frontier for 
a quarter of a centm-y. Even the scarlet-robed messengers 
calmly assisting at the garden party were armed against possible 
assault. 

With this appreciation of the qualities of those received by 
the Piince came the recognition also of the inner meaning 
of the dignified ceremony. What had induced these warring 
Chieftains temporarily to bury the hatchet and sit side by 
side in the Durbai’? Dir is to forget his feud with Nawagai 
and a dozen lesser Chiefs to lay aside their interminable feuds. 
It was not the mere emblems of authority. Hie Viceroy 
and the Chief Commissioner come to the tril^men as repre¬ 
sentatives of the Government whose orders they frequently 
dislike, though they have to be obeyed. The eldest son of 
the King-Emperor is above the Government. He is the son 
of the ruler they trust, and grandson of the great Queen’w'hose 
memory they revere. He is the symbol of the personal rule 
they all understand and all value. The Pathan knows noth¬ 
ing of constitutional subtleties. The officers he meets are 
the servants of his Emperor. The Prince of Wales is the 'Very 
heir to the Emperor himself. Therefore it was that they for 
once forgot their feuds and with all reverence, but with pride 
and joy paid' homage to the Heir-Apparent. Nothing oould 
have been more striking than the evidences, not only of loyalty 
but of cheerful loyalty, which stamped the hard and worn 
faces of the warrior Chieftains .as they offered wazar or the hilts 
of their swords to the Prince. In this tour we have had many 
evidences of the immense infiuenoe exercised by the royal 
house in welding the great feudatories to the British Raj, but 
none more striking than the marks of deep devotion with which 
men whose names are 8 ynon 3 nma for trouble bowed before 
Their Royal Highnesses at this first royal reception at Pesha¬ 
war. Many viewed the visit to the frontier city with mis- 
gi-ving, but the actual circumstances confirmed the prescience 
of those who ordered it. 

The garden party at the Goveriunent House on Saturday 
afternoon, and the ^ive through the cantonments this evening 
introduced Their Royal Highnesses to another phase of Pesha¬ 
war life—the phase because of whose existency, peace and or¬ 
der now reign on the border. There was little to suggest the 
frontier in the beautifully kept lawns and neat walks of Gov¬ 
ernment House in the handsome nnifonus, and graceful frocks, 
the music of the pipes in the still winfay air, and tlie bright 
shamiana. Yet what a mighty inffuence is exercised by 
these gentlemen in scarlet and the blue of the politicals over 
the wild country which lies amongst the purple peaks on the 
horizon. The representatives of the border peoples were 
here too—Chitral, Dir and Nawagai and a score or so of leaser 
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dignitaries. Prominent amongst these throng were men who 
have caused us more trouble!, especially on the Waziri frontier, 
in the days gone by, vulture-like old ruffians, but intensely 
pictmesque and likeable after all the pother they have ooca- 
aioned. Nor less notable was a small band of the fast disappear¬ 
ing veterans of the Mutiny with medals from Delhi onwards, 
stout old fellows, who displayed these distinctions with an 
entirely pardonable pride. 

Englishman.—To view the arrival of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and the Princess of Wales at Prinsep’s Ghat, 
on the afternoon of Friday the 29th December, and the pre¬ 
sentation of the Municipal address and jewel, a pavilion will 
be erected by Government which will accommodate about 
2,200 people. To facilitate the allotment of seats, it is noti¬ 
fied that applications should be submitted to Mr. C. B. Bayley, 
Secretary, Royal Arrangements Committee, at an early date. 

Each ai)phcation should state clearly how many tickets 
are required. 

Pioneer. —Mr. Ross Scott, Judicial Commissioner of Oudh, 
presided at a meeting of the Lucknow City and District Com¬ 
mittee held at Kaiserbagh yesterday for the purpose of col- j 
lecting subscr^tions toward the Medical College Memorial. 
The Chairman announced that he had been asked by His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor to inform the meeting in 
Raja Tassaduq Rasul Khan’s own words that “in token of 
expression of his unflinching loyalty and of his deep gratification 
at the fact that it is the first occasion that a Royal Princess 
of the British House is about to honour us with a visit to our 
capital, he subscribed a sum of Rs. 40,000 towards instituting 
a branch of the college for women to commemorate the visit 
of Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales,” This sum 
is in addition to Rs. 15,000 already given by the Raja who has 
thus credit for having initiated both the colleges for men and 
for women. A letter was also read from the Rani of the Tiloi 
District, Rae Bareli, to His Honour expressing her inability 
to subscribe owing to the position of her estates, but asking 
His Honour to grant a suitable amount towards the found 
from the Tiloi estate, which is under the Court of Wards. In 
the event of it not being possible for the Court of Wards to sub¬ 
scribe, the Rani said she would give the proceeds of certain 
charitable work she was undertaking. Both these announce¬ 
ments were received with applause, as was also the proposal 
that the funds should be added to for the purpose of placing 
within the walls of the college a statue of Sir James LaTouehe. . 

A sum of Rs. 73,(XX) was subscribed which, with Rs. 13,000 
collected at the previous meeting, brings the Lucknow total 
contribution up to Rs. 86,000. 

Pioneer ,—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales arrived at Peshawar on Saturday morning, and were 
vrelcomed by vast picturesquely attired crowds from both^ 
sides of the border. The Prince and Princess drove from the 
•station to the Ghor Khattri, where an address of welcome 
was presented, and the Royal party received a most loyal 
greeting from the Provincial l^^rbaris and others, including 
the Mehtar of Chitral, the Nawab of Dir and tlie Khan of Naw- 
agai. Afterwards the Prince and Princess drove to Govem- 
ment House, where a garden party was held in the afternoon 
attended by all Peshawar society. To-day Their Royal High¬ 
nesses pay a visit to the Khyber. 

8tarida,rd.~ -Tho Prince and Princess of Wales arrived here 
at ten o’clock yesterday morning, and, after the usual official 
reception at the station, drove through the prettily decked 
streets, which were densely thronged by the |mpulace. High¬ 
land and native regiments kept the route, while the 21st Cav- 
aiiy furnished an escort. 

A great durbar was held, at which a loyal address was pre¬ 
sented by the Chiefs of the North-West Frontier Province and 


a municipal committee of Peshawar. The Prince, in reply 
to the address, promised to convey to the King and Emperor 
the grateful assurances from the Wardens of the Passes, whom 
the British people watched with sympathy and confidence. 
A garden party was held in the afternoon. 

In the evening a State banquet was given in honour of the 
Prince of Wales. This morning Their Royal Highnesses attend¬ 
ed Divine Service, and in the aftejnoon they drove through 
the cantonments.—Reuter. , 

Raja Tassaduk Rasul Khan, the originatoif of the scheme 
for the foundation of a medical college here, to commemorate 
the Royal visit to the United Provinces of Agra and Lucknow, 
has subscribed a further sum for the establishment of a branch 
college for women in honour of the Princess of Wales. 

Many other tokens of loyalty are forthcoming from people 
of aU classes. The Rani of Tiloi, who is in receipt of a small 
allowance from the Court of Wards, has expressed her will¬ 
ingness to make over the proceeds of the charitable work in 
which she is engaged. The success of the medical college 
scheme is now ensured. A site' has been decided upon near 
! the heart of the city, and imposing buildings are to be erected, 
which should add greatly to the appearance of Lucknow. 

Timea.—Peshawar, the northernmost city of Hindustan, 
stands on the threshold of the untamed East, under the shadow 
of the great mountain ranges through which the tide of Central 
Asian invasions has in former times repeatedly poured down 
into the plains of India, The walls of the Ghor il^atri, where 
the Prince of Wales held a Durbar on his arrival yesterday, 

! constitute in themselves a synopsis of Indian history. Ori¬ 
ginally a Buddhist monastery, then a Hindu temple, then 
the residence of the Sub-Governor of the Mogul province of 
Kabul, then the seat of the Northern Sikh Government, now 
it is a hall of audience where the Heir to the Throne of the 
British Empire received the homage of the frontier chieftains 
and Pathan sirdars. 

The scene in the picturesque old City was striking enough 
as the Prince drove through the narrow streets, where every 
shop-front, every window, and every roof was packed with., 
spectators, while an imbroken cordon of Gordon Highlander's, 
Black Watch, and Dogras kept the streets themselves abso¬ 
lutely clear—for the population of Peshawar still contains not 
a few unruly and dangerous elements—but the most impres¬ 
sive of all was the gathering under the shamiana at the Ghor 
Khatri. There were the Mehtar of Chitral, the Khans of Dir 
and Nawagai, and scores of other chieftains who have strug¬ 
gled, fought, and finally submitted to the new dispensation 
“ that laws must sOence spear and gun.” There were pat¬ 
riarchs with long, flowing beards, some snow white, some pal¬ 
pably dyed red brown with henna, all with powerful, almost 
Jewish, features, hook-nosed and hawk-eyed, who might have 
sat to Michelangelo for his Old Testament prophets. Other’s 
were in the prime of life, broad-shouldered and burly, others 
again were wiry, upstanding youths with a lean and hungry 
look, and here and there among them, as connecting links 
between om; world and theirs, were veteran officers of the 
Native Army with rows of medals on their breasts ranging back 
to the Abyssinian campaign, and even to the Relief of Delhi 
at the time of the Mutiny. After the Prince had read a r®ply 
to their address they filed slowly past the dais, some in flowing 
Cashmere shawls, some in velvet tunics, purple, scarlet, and 
green, over great, baggy white trousers. Others again wore 
old British uniforms of the Native Army. Each tended as he 
passed the hilt of his sword to be touched by his Royal High¬ 
ness. 

There could he no greater contrast to thi^ old world scene 
than the garden party given the same afternoon by Colonel 
and Mrs. Deane in honour of Their Royal Highnesses in the 








grounds of Government House overlooking the Burope^ ' 
cantonment, perhaps the most beautiful in northern India, 
with its stately avenues and spacious gardens, now rich with 
autumn fohage and flowers. 

In the couree of his reply to a combined address irom the , 
Chiefs and the Municipal Committee of Peshawar, the Prince 
of Wales said security and order were blessings for which .they 
all might be thankful, and he had little fb^r that in that free 
and hardy country tranquility and rest would impair tjie manly 
qualities of the Pathan Princes. He fervently prayed that" 
the peace they now enjoyed might long continue. They yi’ere 
the wardens of the passes, and from far across the sea the 
British people watched tliem with sympathy and confidence. . 

,5th Dkcembeb 1905. - . 

Civil and Military QazeMe ,—The following is the .text of 
an address which was presented to the Princess of-Wales on 
Thursday, November 30th, at a parda party givenfin Her Royal 
Highness’s honour by Lady Rivaz at Government House. Jlie ' ‘ 
party was attended'^by about fifty ladies, of rank and the ad¬ 
dress was written for them by one of their number. 

May it please your Royal Highness,-— 

We, the womemof the Punjab, representing all da-ssea of 
community,—Muli^madans, Hindus and Christians,—con¬ 
sider it our very gr^jit privilege to be given this opportunity 
of approaching Your Royal Highness with our heivrtfelt greet¬ 
ings and cordial welcome to India. 

AH over the land runs a thrill of loyalty and pleasure at 
having in our midst the Royal son, and Hoir^ Apparent of our 
Gracious Majesty King Edward , the VH and of our noble and 
beautiful Queen Alexandra. i, • . 

His Majesty’s own visit to India 30 years ago some of us 
recall with joy, and now allowing His Royal son to come out 
is a sure token of the great interest taken by Their Majesties 
the King-Emperor and the Queen in their Indian subjects, 
and which cannot fail to draw its vast people into closer con¬ 
tact with the parent country. 

Your Royal Highness is the first Princess of Wales who has 
sot her foot on Indian soil, and we hail to have you, our future 
Queen, in our midst. 

YourRoyal Highness’s touching reply to the Bombay ladies 
address shows what keen and lively interest you takq in the 
welfare of the women of your country, and Your Royal Highness’s 
most gracious manner has already endeared you to our hearts. 

We also never fail to remember that Your Royal Highnesses 
are the near descendants of that beloved and illustrious Sover¬ 
eign whose name will ever stand as the synonym of noblest 
womanhood. 

Her exemplary life as a wife, mother, and Queen has been. 
And -will be, loved and revered in every Indian home, as a pat¬ 
tern for all women to copy. 

It is to her love for the suffering women of India that we 
owe that noteworthy institution, the Dufferin Fund, started 
by the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava at the instance of 
Her Majesty the Queen Empress, Victoria the Good. To 
her benevolent rule is due the great progress of female education 
all over India. 

Your Royal Highness, the Punjabis have be^n known and 
proved themselves to be the most loyal and brave subjects 
of the King-Emperor’s dominion in India which truly is a 
bright diadem in the British Crown. But the women of the Pun¬ 
jab, too, have been known to be no leas true to fiiB cause of 
their King and country, and they oonsidesr it their proud 
privilege to be the mothers and wives of the brave and heroip'- 
men of the British Army of the Punjab. . ^ 

In conclusion, may God Almighty abundantly blesa Your 
Royal Highness and all the Royal Family. 


And may ypur sojourn throughout India be most pleasant. 

So Yqur Royal Highnesses may take back pleasant 
memories of India and its loyal people, and especially the 
women of the Punjab. 

'Her Royal Highness said a few gracious words in reply, 
•expressing hef satisfaction at meeting representatives of the 
Indian ladies of the Punjab. We understand that the party 
was a Complete success and the ladies present were much gra¬ 
tified to have this opportunity of meeting their future Queen. 

Daily TeUgraph.-r-Pbsh&vi&T, Monday, December 4 (6-40 
p.m.). The Prince and Princess of Wales drove through the 
Khyber Pass to-day, lunched at Lundi Kotal, and on the 
W'ay back received the Maliks, or headmen, of various Khels 
-of Afridis hiring on the pass. 

The latter ceremony was slightly different from the usual 
ritual of touching and remitting the offerings of native chiefs, 
as the offering, or’ “nazar,” took the odd form of a fat and 
protesting mountain sheep. 

Fourteen hundred Khyber Rifie.s were out to fine the sky¬ 
line on either hand, and everything passed off with entire suc¬ 
cess; which reflects the utmost credit upon Major Roos-Keppel, 
upoii w-hom fell all the responsibility for Their Royal Highness¬ 
es’s safe transit through this historic piece of no man’s land. 

The drive through the Khyber Pass was a most interesting 
and enjoyable experience. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
proceeded by train from Peshawar to Jamrud, where a fort 
bearing a remarkable resemblance to a battleship guards the 
mouth of the Pass. On arriving there, a score of carriages and 
tongas ivas waiting to convey the Royal party. 

The wild and rugged grandeur of the scene impressed all 
seeing it for the first time as they wound in and out among a 
jumble of barren and inaoeesaible heights, a square stone block¬ 
house at intervals, dominating the only way in from the north, 
telling how well the frontier is watched. Statuesque khaki- 
clad figures on the skyUne, singly or in twos and threes, with 
bayone is glistening in the aim, vouched for the safety of 
the Royal visitors in a region where life is still held cheap, and 
inter-tribal reprisals are of frequent occurrence. 

A short halt was made when Ali Musjid was reached at 
eleven o’clock. Here the horses were changed. Crossing and 
re-crossing the pebble-strewn beds of the mountain stream and 
mounting and descending the serpentine route the party 
reached Lundi Kotal, the last post in British territory command¬ 
ing the hills and defiles of Afghanistan. 

Shortly after noon Their Royal Highnesses inspected the 
fort and viewed from the roof a sham fight, intended to illus¬ 
trate the methods of mountain warfare. They lunched at 
the fort, and after being photographed began the return drive 
at 2-30. Stopping again at Ali Musjid they were met by a Imnd 
of headmen, in rough, outlandish attire, each bringing a tri¬ 
bute of sheep and goats. Tlieir Royal Highnesses inspected 
the men, and were greatly interested- The Prince, touching 
.the sheep of the leading Malik, signified that the tribute was 
remitted. 

An invigorating drive in the declining day, which showed 
the ranges in a new aspect, with wonderful effects of light 
and shade, brought the party to Jamrud, where they imme¬ 
diately entered the special train, reaching Peshawar at 4-40 
without delay. 

Engliskman.—lt was a clear crisp wintry morning to-day 
when, at eight o’clock, Their Royal Highnesses set out from 
Peshawar to visit the Khyber Pass. The natives crouched 
beneath their coarse country blankets or huddled over tiny 
fires. The guard of honour of stalwart Highlanders had much 
ado to keep warm. A morning indeed for fur coats and posh- 
tons, so Her Royal Highness, who accompanied the Prince, 
donned a stout tailor-made costume and wore furs, and Lady 





Shaftesbilry, the only other lady who accompani(?d the party, 
followed snit. Even then there was quite an unpleasant nip¬ 
piness in the air, as tlie royal train steamed out of Peshawar 
cantonment station, for the short run to Jamrud. The sun¬ 
baked houses of brick and wood, which in Peshawar have such 
an unfinished air, soon gave way to the bare mud-coloured 
exercising ground, Tijis in turn to the fertile irrigated ground 
which lies to the north-west of the city, and this again all 
too soon to the gatmt stony plain which runs to the 
foot of the hills. These same low hills presented two cnrious 
comparisons. To the east they were as bare and brown 
as if they had been lifted bodily from the Gulf of Suez, 
to the west they were wrapped in a faint purple haze 
which made them almost beautiful. There was a little traffic 
on the Khyber road, though the last caravan passed on Fri¬ 
day and the next is not due until to-morrow, pagk oxen, don¬ 
keys and mules, whose owners gazed stolidly at the long wliite 
Royal train. A bare mud-walled fort, this was the last police 
post north of Peshawar. Then the fort of Jamrud, with the 
Union Jack flying, rose abruptly out of the plain of mud and 
stones. It looked like nothing so much as a giant battleship j 
with sharp j)row, funnel and turret, and inunded stem, the j 
out-buildings tailing off like a convoy lying at anchor in this 
sea of dust under the shadow of the clilfe. 

At Jamrud was Major Roos-Keppel, the warden of the 
Marches, and the only Mr. Dunjibhoy with phaetons, tongas 
and tum-tums, an escort of thirty sowars of the Khyber Rifles, 
and a smart guard of honour of the same regiment. In almost 
leas time than the telling takes the Prince and Princess were 
seated in a landau with the Hon’ble Colonel Deane. The 
escort wheeled into position and they had started on the long 
drive through the country of the Afiidis to the little fort of 
Landi Kotal, which looks out on Afghanistan. 

At once it became apparent that we had left the peace and 
tranquility of British India, and had entered the wild, fierce, 
turbulent borderland. Although there Was not a sign of culti¬ 
vation or of population, the road was closely gtiarded by the 
Khyber Rifles, pelted at a few yards’ interval. Smart soldier¬ 
like fellows tbej' were too, with pleasant, intelligent faces, pre¬ 
senting arms with the steadiness and precision of veteran lines¬ 
men. The road soon left the plain and began to climb the 
hills in snaky curves. Up and up it went, now in long sinuous 
sweeps, now in abrupt zig-zags, showing the royal carriage 
almost overhead, until it was lost in the tangle of hills. And 
such hills, bare, gaunt and uniraposing, slightly spotted with 
little dots of bush, as if their brown skins had broken into 
an eruption . Save a couple of deserted villages, with the low 
watch towers which are the hall mark of the frontier. Their 
Royal Higlmesses might have been driving through an abso¬ 
lutely unpopulated country. Yet everyone knew that these 
bare brown, hills are the houses of innumerable Afghans, who 
come down from the north to escape the rigours of the winter ; 
that in the valleys over the serrated peaks dwell the factious 
tribesmen, where blood feuds are of daily occurrence and few 
men’s lives are safe beyond the protection of their own watch 
towers; that the road was deserted because the order had gone 
in each village not to approach withia tliree miles of the road 
whilst the Shahzada was going through, under penalty of being 
shot at sight; that on every peak and hilltop sometimes a few 
yards from the road, sometimes thousands of feet away, sil¬ 
houetted against the blue sky, were posted eagle-eyed Khyber 
riflemen with Martinis really to enforce the Sirkar’s order. 

After climbing steadily for an hour of more a point was 
reached, where one could glance back over these rugged hills 
on to the plains of Hindustan, dimly seen on the purple hor¬ 
izon. Small wonder is it that the hill men condemned to dwei 
where a scanty subsistence only can be won from the ungrate 


fill soil, have, to adapt Johnson’s gibe, for centuries looked 
on the high road to India as the fairest prospect they ever 
saw, and like the Highlanders regard the lowlands as their 
legitimate spoil. And now the scene changed- The road 
debouched on to a great amphitheatfe, ringed with low peaks 
at the far end of which could lie discerned the famous fort of 
Ali Masjid, dominating the situation. Tlie road wound round 
this amphitheatre, skirting the foot of the hill on which the fort¬ 
ress stands. There a temporary halt was called, in order to 
change horses, and it was welcome, because it provided an 
opportunity of more closely examining the fortalice, which 
has played so big a part in frontier history. It is a sturdy 
little structure of brick, scientifically laid out with every form 
of cover the soldier can deshe, and as it is kept amply provi¬ 
sioned and garrisoned, it should prove a tougher nut than any 
frontier tribe can ccfick. 

The following is an extract from an address presented by 
fifty Pimjab ladies of high rank to the Princess of Wales:-— 
“ Your Royal Highness is the first Princess of Wales who has 
set her foot on Indian soil and we hail you as our future Queen 
in our midst. We also will never fail to remember that Yovu* 
Royal Highnesses are near descendants of that beloved and 
illustrious ^vereign whose name will ever stand as a synon^ 
of noblest womanhood. It is to her love for the suffering 
women of India, that we owe that noteworthy institution, 
the Dufferin Fund. To her benevolent rule is due the great 
progress of female education all over India. Your Royal 
Highness, the Punjabis are known and have proved themselves 
to l)e the most loyal and brave subjects of the King Emperor’s 
dominion in India, but the women of the Punjab are to have 
been known to be no lees true to the cause of their King and 
country, and they consider it their proud privilege to he the 
mothers and wives of the brave and heroic men of the British 
army of the Punjab. ” 

Ten thousand poor people will be banquetted at Delhi on 
the 13tli instant in celebration of the visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. The cost is to be defrayed by public sub¬ 
scription. Hindus and Mohamedans will be invited. 

Engli<ihman,--The work of constructing the amphitheatre 
for the Indian entertainment to be held on the Calcutta maidan 
during the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
PWneess of Wales was taken in hand a week ago, and aheady 
satisfactory progress has been made. The work is in charge of 
Lieutenant 6. Trusler of the Public Works Department. The 
amphitheatre is being constnicted in the form of a horse-shoe, 
on the pilot of maidan north of the Victoria Memorial. The open 
space at one end will be for the erection of a pavilion for the 
Royal party, and in the centre of the arena a place is being cons¬ 
tructed for the accommodation of the musicians. Between the 
Royal platform and the musicians’ site will be erected a dais on 
which the performance will take place. The whole amphitheatre 
with the exception of the gallery for the seats, which is formed 
of masomy, is being built of wood, and will be covered over 
with plaster , so that when completed it will form an imposing 
structure. It wiU be surmounted by numerous towers and 
domes, on the mast heads of which, pennons and flags will 
float. The seating arrangements will be carried out on the 
same principle as at Delhi, the place being divided into blocks. 

Special roads are being made, connecting the opening of the 
amphitheatre, which faces north, with the broad roads on the 
maidan. The amphitheatre will be finished in another fort¬ 
night’s time, a large staff’ consisting of 200 Chinamen carpenters, 
nearly 1,000 coolies and 300 or 400 masons working from 7 a.m 
to midnight to complete the work in time. 

Indian Daily News,—The historic drive of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales through the Khyber Pass has taken place, 
and a very interesting though a very dusty experience it has 




been. While kings and armies have raised the dust of the 
Khybejr to some purpose in the course of its eventful history, 
the peaceful cavalcade which to-day accompanied the Heir- 
Apparent to the British Throne on his memorable survey Of the 
Pass has stirred the dust considerably, and has also left its 
impress upon the records to the writing of which the bare brown 
hills have frowningly borne witnesses. Apart from the fact 
of the drive and that the Khyber was terra mm to most 
of the party accompanying the Prince and Princess, the visit 
was almost entirely free from incident. Considerable precau¬ 
tions were taken that this should be so; a day Was selected 
on which the caravans which pass up and down the Bdiyher 
twice a week would not bo in the neighbourhood , and the 
arrangements precluded the possibility of a single hillman 
being seen anywhere near the road except the pickets visible 
on every eminence overlooking the pass. The Khyber Rifles 
supplied the mounted escort with the Prince and the pickets 
along the road, while upon the outlying hills thirteen himdred 
tribal ladies were distributed to keep watch and ward. The 
Royal party took the train at Peshawar cantonment station at 
8-30 this morning, and half an hour’s travelling brought Jamrud 
fort within sight. The enevitable comparison that is made 
on first seeing the outlines of this advanced British outpost 
lying in the waste at the foot of the hills which guard the frontier 
is that of a battleship Isring oil a rock bound coast. Here 
the party left the train and entered the carriages for the drive 
of nearly four hotirs through the Pass. The only impressions 
that could be gathered during that historic drive were of bare 
brown hills on either hand presenting barrier upon barrier, 
their barrenness relieved only by the scantiest tufts of herbage. 

Formidable and forbidding of aspect, the hills grew more 
precipitous as the road penetrated and wound about them, 
the natural fortresses of a land of war, but to-day there were 
no hostile figures lurking upon those hillsides. Klraki-clad 
figures scarcely discernible from the rocks around stood straight- 
ly and silently upon the heights all eyes for the moving even 
of a stone j the road rose in a picturesque serpentine course 
to the highest point and then descended towards the Ali Masjid ; 
and here the first sight of water was visible, a pellucid stream 
running down from beyond the scene of the historic fight. At 
the foot of the hill crowned with the small but famous fort, 
a shamiana was pitched by the roadside, and here there was 
a halt to enable the incidents of the Ali Masjid battle and 
disposition of General Browne’s forces to be explained to the 
Prince. The escort of sixty-two sowars for the Khyber Rifles 
under Captain Costello w'as drawn up on one side of the road, 
and though no other guard was in sight it was known that a 
hundred men were posted on the summits of the overlookitig 
hills at what was considered to be the most dangerous part of 
the route. The precautions were complete; the only other 
beings within sight of the Royal party were a grpup of Malikes sit¬ 
ting quietly at the foot of the bill remote from the road. It 
was given as an instance of the disposition of tribesmen that 
a truce of all feuds had been arranged for the period of the 
Royal visit to the frontier. Two days before a couple of tribes¬ 
men had, escaped from jail at Peshawar ; they walked into the 
fort at Jamrud, telephoned to Major Roos Keppel at Lundi 
Khotal acquainting him of their escape and asking what he 
proposed to do with them. The Commandant of the Khyber 
Rifles considered they would make useful pickets, and as such 
they were employed. Resuming the drive the Royal party 
reached Lundi Kotal at noon; passing on the way the roadside 
cetaetery in which the tombstones were rough slabs unmarked 
by any sign. Outside tbe fortified barracks, which is Surround¬ 
ed by serrated mountains and is faced by a couple of blockhouses, 
a number of quiet hillmen were gathered. The Prince as¬ 
cended the terrace on the walls and viewed the interesting 


country around, and at his request the men of the Khyber 
Rifles had a sham fight, attacking the hills opposite. 

After lunch the Prince inspected the guard of honour 
and along with the Princess was photographed with them. 

The return journey was begun shortly before two o’clock 
and the Ali Masjid was reached again about 3. Here the only 
ceremony of the day took place. A number of Maliks were in 
waiting and were presented by Major Roos Keppel, and in turn 
they tendered as tribute honey and fat-tailed sheep. This 
interesting form of nuzmr was duly remitted , and after a halt 
of a few minutes only the drive homeward was continued, 
Jamrud was reached about 4-30, and entertaining there the Royal 
party arrived at Peshawar cantonment at 5 o’clock. They 
leave to-night at 10-30 for Rawalpindi. 

Indian, Daily Telegraph .—The spacious Baradari at the 
Kaiser Bagh, Lucknow, was thronged on Saturday at noon 
with a unique gathering of the Indian citizens of Lucknow on 
the occasion of the public meeting to collect suliscriptions 
for the proposed Medical College to commemorate the Royal 
visit to these Provinces. A dais had been erected for the 
President at the head of the Baradari flanked by the statues 
of General Bairow and Raja Man Singh, and on |he left, accom¬ 
modation Irad been provided for |!uropeans, of whom there 
was a fair number present, includirig Mr. Leslie Porter, Com- 
miasioner of Lucknow, Mr, Saunders, Deputy Commissioner; 
Ml-, Pirie, Mr. A. W. Ward, and Mr. M. B. Cameron of Can¬ 
ning College; Mr. Sykes, Reverend Mr. Oldham and Reverend 
Mr. Bai’f. Air. Ross Scott, Judicial Commissioner of Oudh, 
arrived punctually at 12, and was received by the members 
of the Reception Committee and conducted to the dais. Ijong 
before the meeting opened the clerks at the head of the hail 
were busy entering subscriptions, and piles of silver were dis¬ 
played to view on the table. The preliminary resolution vot¬ 
ing Mr, Ross Scott to the chair, which was proposed by Raja 
Tassaduq Rasul Klian, and seconded by the Raja of Salempur, 
was carried with loud applause. 

Mr. Rosa Scott, after thanking the meeting for the honour 
done him, spoke as follows 

His Honour the lieutenant-Govemor desires that the meet¬ 
ing should he informed, in Raja Taasaduq Rasul Khan’s own 
loyal words, that “ in token of the expression of his unflmohing 
loyalty and of his deep gratification at the fdet that this is the 
firat occasion that a Royal Princess of the British house is about 
to honour us with a visit to our capital, he subscribes the sum 
of Rs. 40,000 towards instituting a branch college for women 
to commemorate tbe visit of Her Royal Highness the Pi-incess 
of Wales.” (Lotid ap-ptause.) This sum is in addition to the 
Rs. 15,000 already given by tbe Raja. Thus Raja Tassaduqhaa 
the credit of having initiated the movement for both colleges 
for men and for women. 

His Honour also desires that the following letter of the 
Rani of Tiloi should be read at the meeting:— 

From—Rani Jagnath Kuer of Tiloi District Rae Bareli, 

To—His Honour Sir James Digges LaTouches, K.C.SJ., Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor, United Provinces. 

Honoured Sir ,—With my due respect to Your Honour, 

I beg to say that nearly all the Taluqdors and well-to-do persons 
of these Provinces are, according to their own position, going 
to subscribe to the Prineq of Wales’s Memorial Fund. The 
Tiloi Estate being under the Court of Words management and 
I getting only a monthly allowances, can’t possibly save 
enough from it to subscribe according to the Estate’s position. 

Therefore I moat respectfully beg Yoru* Honour to grant a 
proper sum of money to the said fund from the Tiloi Estate 
Court of Wards. And jf it would not he possible for the Court 




of Wjirds to subscribe to the said fund, I shall try myself to 
give any sum that 1 would be able to lay by from other charita¬ 
ble works that I am going to do from my maintenance, for 
I don’t regard a bit of my own ease and comfort in comparison 
with joining in such public good works. [Benewed a'pplawe.) 

I think that these atmouncemente are most gratifying to you 
all. Raja Tassaduq Rjmul Khan has been associated with every 
good work started in ooimection with the Province, arid I am 
sure that there is no more loyal subject of the King-Emperor’s 
than Raja Tassaduq Rasul Khan. I think I may on your 
half also express my gratitude and the thanks of this meeting 
for the letter of the Rani of Tiloi. It is full of all good ^shes 
and the desire that the estate of Tiloi should do all that it pos¬ 
sibly can to support the memorial. It is quite unnecessary 
to dwell at any length on the objects of this meeting, as you 
have all read the excellent speeches delivered by our respected 
and highly esteemed IJeutenant-Govemor. To recapitulate 
these objects briefly, as you are well aware, Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Piince and Princess of Wales who are in India pro¬ 
pose, at'the end of this month, to visit Lucknow, and the 
people have in a most extraordinary manner, and sponta¬ 
neously, expressed a desire that a memorial should be erected 
in Lucknow to commemorate that visit. The Prince and Prin¬ 
cess have been a very short time in India, bu,t there can be no 
doubt that they have already gained the hearts of the Indian 
people. The reports in the public press of the manly, straight¬ 
forward 8pee(!he8 of the Prince 8how.s that he follows in the 
footsteps of his dearly beloved grandmother, the la*e Queen 
Victoria, and of his father, the present King, in his respect for 
and devotion to the people of India. There has been a unique 
and almost unsurpassed spontaniety among the jieople of these 
Provinces, that the proposed memorial should take the fonn 
of a Medical College in Lucknow, and I think there can be 
a no more suitable memorial. It will provide a career for 
many men, and I hope also, on the initiation of our friend 
Raja Tassaduq Rasul Khan, for women in these Provinces- 
career that will be open to many of you here. 

The i)eople of the Agra Province have come forward with 
an earnest wish to associate themselves with the College in 
Lucknow. Naturally, one would not expect that they would 
desire the College to be built in Lucknow, but it seems to me 
that they regard Lucknow—-and not Allahabad—as the capital 
of the United Provinces. It is easy to understand this: Luck¬ 
now with all its beauty and all its associations may be regarded 
as the queen of the cities of India. Allahabad has no doubt 
its advantages, but I think Luoknow is the place for the Col¬ 
lege. I hope also that the people of the Agra Province, having 
expressed their wish with reganl to the College when the ques¬ 
tion of the High Court comes up, will also say, Lucknow. When 
I spoke to Lord Curzon about the matter in April when he 
was here, be seemed against it, his principal reason being that 
the Judges would not be able to give the University the advan¬ 
tage of their services. I, however, suggested that it would be 
best to take the opinion of the zamindaars of the Provinces, 
and I think we may take that in some day we shall have Luck¬ 
now adorned with a High Court also. A sura in excess of seven 
lakhs has been collected for the College, and it is understood 
that ten lakhs are required. I think it is also sure that the 
sum will be forthcoming. 

In consideration of the aasistance that has been rendered 
by His Honour the Lieotenant-Govemor, and of the earnest 
interest he has taken in the proposal, I think that the funds 
should be added to, for the purpose of placing within the walls 
of the College n statue of His Honour Sir James LaTouche. 
(Cheat applawe). I hope, therefore, when putting names 
down for subscriptions to-day that you will bear this in mind, 
and see that the funds are in excess of the necessary ten lakhs 
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required. I would also suggest that in the library of the College 
a book should be kept in which the naihes Of the subscribers 
to the College should be recorded, and that the book should be 
handed down to all time, so that your descendants will have 
an opportunity of seeing what ybu have done for them. It 
remains with you now. 1 cannot ask you to do it, for 1 am a 
Government servant—but you are all at liberty to subscribe. 
(Hear, hear and laughter.) 

In proposing that a subscription list be opened, Mr. Pirie 
said 

When the last Prince of Wales visited Lucknow, I had the 
honour to be present, and on that occasion the Talukdars of 
Oudh presented him with a memorial in the shape of a golden 
crown. On this occasion I hope the public of the United Prov¬ 
inces will be able to present the Prince with a far better 
memorial by giving him a crown, not of gold but of good 
work. (Cheers.) 

The proposal was seconded by Mr. Hamid Ali Khan, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, who made an eloquent siieech in Urdu, the 
humorous points of which were received with applause. 

Munshi I*rag Narain Bhargava then proposed that a. sub¬ 
committee be appointed to collect subscriptions for the 
Medical College Fund in the city and district of Luoknow. 

It was proposed by Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Nasrat Ali 
and seconded by Mr. Abdul Wallid Khan, that a vote of thanks 
be given to Raja Mahomed Tassaduq Rasul Khan for his gene¬ 
rous donation of Rs. 40,000 for a branch College for women . 
The proposal was carried with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Ross Scott read a number of letters from firms and 
individuals who were unable to attend, announcing subscrip¬ 
tions towards the memorial. There vrere rounds of cheering 
when the subscriptions from the schools in Lucknow were read- 
Mr. Ross Scott was kept busy for at least an hour in announ¬ 
cing the subscriptions as they were made, and it waa 2 p.m., 
before the meeting broke up, the vote of thanks to the chair 
being proposed by Mirza Mahomed Abbas and seconded by 
Raja Tassaduq Rasul Khan, amid great cheering. It was 
subsequently ascertained that a sum of Rs. 73,333-5-0 had been 
collected, including the donation of Raja Tassaduq Ra.sal 
Khan. With the Rs. 13,200 which came from the people 
of Lucknow at the meeting of 7th December, Lucknow’s 
total contribution, amounse to the handsome sum of R.s. 
86,533. The local committee intend holding meetings in the 
various wards on the lOfch instant when it is hoped the subscrip¬ 
tions will be brought up to at least a lakh of rupees. In the 
meantime subscriptions from the city and district of Luoknow 
should be sent to Munshi Prag Narain Bhargava, Honorary 
Treasurer of the Local Committee. Tlie committee look for¬ 
ward to subscriptions from such of the European firms in Luck¬ 
now who have not yet subscribed, and we feel sure they will 
not look in vain. The detailed list of subscribers will be pub¬ 
lished in our next issue. 

Indian DaUy Wems.—The Prince and Princess of Wales 
reached Peshawar from Lahore at ten this morning and drove 
through Barra Bazaar, which was most effectively decorated, 
to Gorkhatri, the former Afghan and Sikh citadel, where an 
address was presented by the representatives of the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Municipal Commissioners of 
Peshawar, to which the Prince replied. There was a largo 
gathering of Chiefs and Darbaris of the Frontiei* Province, 
including the Mehtar of Chitral and the Khan of Dir. 

Lahore was effectively illuminated when Their Royal High¬ 
nesses left the city last night, and there was a great gathering in 
the neighbovuhood of the station to witness their departime. 
Peshawar, which could not be visited thirty years ago by 
the King, was reached this morning by the Prince and Princess 
precisely at the pre-arranged hour. The Royal visit to this 










frontier city is one of considerable ]wlitical and historical 
importance, and the arrangements which have been made to 
make the visit successful are of the most ^mirable 
character. Elaborate and nmost effective preparations had 
b6cn made to indicfiito th.6 lOGitiofftblG nature of tli6 
occasion, and outwardly at any rate the Peshawar bazaar 
was at pains to display” its recognition of what was meant 
by the first visit of the Heir-Apparent to the British 
Throne to the Indian borderland. The reception of Their 
Koval Highnesses at the railway station was in accordance 
with the customary ceremonial. The station was prettily 
decorated, and the gathering of Civil and Military Officials 
included Colonel Deane, Agent to the Governor-General, and 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edmond Barrow, Commanding the 
Peshawar Division, with their staffs, and the heads of 
departments. The Prince wore his Generars uniform, and after 
the introductions Their Royal Highnesses proceeded to them 
carriages and the procession went straight to the Gorkhatri. 
The route lay by the north city or Godown Road through the 
Edwardes Gate and the Barra Bazaar which the Gorkhatri 
command.s. The troops lining the road were the Royal High¬ 
landers, the Gordon Highlanders, their battalions extending 
well into the bazaar, and the 28th Dogras, who completed the 
line up to the gate of Gorkhatri. The broader portions of the 
route were thickly lined with the picturesque strong-featured 
people of the north, but in the bazaar the crowd kept 
within the precincts of their shops and houses, preserving 
the demeanour of quiet, orderly yet keenly interested 
spectators. Handsome carpets hung from the windows and 
covered the verandahs of all the shops. Streamers and most 
effective flower decorations were hung across the narrow 
streets, and mottoes of welcome in Pushtu and Urdu 
abounded. The pupils of the Mission and other schools were 
gathered at one point, and made a bright show. The Gorkhatri 
stands somewhat elevated, and looking thence along the line 
of the decorated bazaar, with its shops crowded with humanity 
and backed by higher buildings revealing groups of brightly clad 
women filling the flat roofs, a very vivid picture was obtained. 
All trade and barter was suspended. The absence of ques¬ 
tionable characters had been made certain, and it was Peshawar 
the picturesque, the reposeful and the expectant that one' 
looked down upon. 

Within the grounds of Gorkhatri there waited a notable 
gathering of Chiefs and Darbaris of the North-West Frontier 
Province, along with the Municipal Commission of Peshawar. 
They were seated in a shamiana, awaiting the presentation 
of an address of welcome jointly from the ftovincial Darbaris 
and the Municipal Commissioners. There were fifty-one Chiefs 
and Darbaris, all being present except three, who were unable 
to attend. They were men remarkable for their physique and 
appearance of strong individuality, and for the most part 
the simplicity of their attire was in contrast to the gorgeousness 
of Central India and Rajputana. The Mehtar of Chitral 
occupied the premier position among the Darbaris, and beside 
him sat the Khan of Dir and next to him the Nawab of Nawagai, 
who has recently had trouble caused by fratricidal differences. 

The scene of the meeting between the Prince and these 
Chiefs is a place believed to have been built by Noor Mahal, 
and has been used os an offidial residence by successive Govern¬ 
ments. The Prince and Princess arrived escorted by the 16th 
Cavalry, and the 38th Dogras furnished the Guard-of-Honour 
in the grounds. At the entrance to the shamiana the Deputy 
Commissioners of the Province and other civil officers were 
presented to Their Royal Highnesses, and on reaching the dais 
the address of welcome was presented. The address was read 
byKdian Abdul Ghafur, Khan of Zaida, who is also the Divisional 
Judge of Jhelum. It states that the representatives of the 


North West Frontier Province and the members of the Peshawar 
Municipality offered Their Royal Highnesses a rnostloyal, dutiful 
and heartfelt welcome to the capital of their Province. It 
Tvas to them a source of deepest pride and gratification 
that TTieir Royal Highnesses had been gi-aciously pleased to 
include that capital in the programme of their Indian tour. 
These feelings were intensified by the knowledge that this 
was the first occasion npon which they had been accorded 
the supreme privilege of welcoming the Heir to ITirono of the 
British Empire in company wth his most gracious and Royal 
Lady, to whom they humbly offered their deepest loyalty 
and affection. They also welcomed the happy circumstances 
attending Their Royal Highnesses’ auspicious ■visit to the Khyljei^ 
through which, stated the address, in the past, kings and 
conquerors have advanced bringing battle and plunder in their 
train, which now, under the beneficent protection of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, affect us not, and disturbances from foes 
have given place to security and order, tranquQily and rest. 

The address was illuminated and enclosed in a silver casket. 
The Prince in reply said- 

“ Gentlemen,—I thank you on behalf of the Princess of 
Wales and myself for the sincere, frank words -with which you 
welcome us to the North-West Frontier Province. I shall 
communicate your loyal and grateful assurances to my dear 
father the King-Emperor. It was one of the regrets of his 
Indian visit that he was unable to see Peshawar, but thirty 
years ago there was no railway to your interesting and important 
city. There have been many other changes in the country 
across the Indus since my father visited India, and I am rejoiced 
to learn that those changes have tended towards your 
happiness and px-osperity. Security and order are blessings 
for which we may all be thankful, and 1 have little fear that 
in tliis free hardy country ‘tranquility and rest ’ will impair the 
manly qualities of the Pathan. The Princess and I fervently 
pray that the peace which you now enjoy may long continue. 
You are the wardens of the passes, and from far across the 
seas the British people watch you with sympathy and 
confidence.” 

At the conclusion of Hie Royal Highness’s speech the 
Darbaris were presented by Colonel Deane and all tendered 
nazzars, which wore touched and remitted. Thereafter Their 
RoyaJ Highnesses proceeded to the gateway and, ascending 
to the roof of Gorkhatri, obtained a splendid view of Peshawar 
City and the country around. Descending from the terrace 
they drove to Government House, seeing much to interest 
them on the way, from the camel caravan wlxich had just come 
through the Khyber to the varied human types crowding the 
thoroughfares. At Government House Their Royal Highnesses 
were received by Mrs. Deane, Later in the day they attended 
a garden party, when Colonel and Mrs. Deane were “ at 
home.” A banquet is being held to-night. To-morrow 
afternoon Their Royal Highnesses will inspect the Peshawar 
exhibits, and drive through Cantonments. On Monday they 
visit Landi Kotal, leaving Peshawar after midnight. 

The garden party held in the grounds of Government House 
this afternoon was a most interesting and successful function. 

Colonel and Mrs Deane were “at home,” and there was 
a large gathering, the Chiefs and Darbaris of the Frontier Pro- 
■vinco being present. The Prince and Princess appeared on the 
lawn shortly after three o’clock, and stayed for nearly two 
hours. 

The Princess wore a costume of pale blue. Many of those 
present were introduced to Their Royal Highnesses, but the 
chief interest centred in the presentation of the Frontier Chiefs 
and head men. t 

Stalwart old warriors many of them were, each with a history 
that mieht bo read in the powerful frames and strong features 







of the sons of Auak. Promment among them was the old 
Mashud leader, Mahni Khan, to whose influence most of the 
turbulence -fo,r many years among the Mahsud Waziris has 
been ascrilaed. A man so old that his age has almost become 
legendary, Mahni Khan is still a tall upright figure, blaok-browed, 
mtd as rugged looking as a crag. His strong jaws are falling 
in, bub his heavy brow, strong nose and keen eye give a dour 
expression' to the lined face. Wrapped in a dull red quilted 
coot, and his head covered wtb a huge black turban, he presented 
an air of stern independence, or it may have been just the 
pose of a grim-visaged saturnine philosopher. More than in 
any other feature of the gathering, he and his associates 
appeaxod to be interested in the pipers of the Black Watch 
and the Gordon Highlanders, who paraded and played their 
wild music in the grounds. The brass bands of the regiments 
were also in attendance and played admirably. The Chiefs 
and Daxbaris who were present at Gorkhatri in the morning 
were also present at the garden party, with the exception of 
the Nawab of Amb, who attended the Darbar though 
suffering from paralysis. All appeared to be greatly 
impr^sed and pleased, and beamed with amiability—all with 
exception of tbe grim old Mahsud Waziri, who is too old to 
smile and whose visage can reflect only the calm of exhausted 
turbulence or resemble the stern lava-lined sides of an extinct 
volcano. 

While tbe gathering included many who had opposed us 
in frontier warfare and had been at enmity with each other 
in tribal feud, it also included veterans who had done good 
Service for us in the Punjab. In contrast to the dark-browed 
Mahsud Waziri was the burly and genial figure of a man of eighty 
years who, despite a remarkable career as police officer all over 
the borderland, looked no more than sixty. He wore the 
Mutiny medal ’with the Delhi clasp, and proudly displayed 
St gold watch and chain given to him by the King-Emperor 
during the Royal tour in India thirty years ago. 

Sunday has been quietly observed, lliis morning the Prince 
i^d. Pi’incess drove to church, and in the afternoon they 
inspected the Peshaw'ar wares brought to Governmenot House 
for them to see. Shortly after four the Prince, accompanied 
by Gt^heral Barrow, and attended by an escort of the 16th 
Cavalry, drove through Cantonments. This evening Their Royal 
Highnesses dined quietly at Government House. To-morrow 
they visit the Khyber, lunching at Iiandi Kotal, and the Maliks 
will be. presented at Ali Masjid. This historic visit is being 
anticipated with much interest 

Tinm .—^The expedition through the Khyber Pass to 
Lundi Kotal, which overlooks the Afghan border, ban brought 
the Royal visit to Peshawar to a successful conclusion to- 
day. - 

Even so extended a tom’ as that which Their Royal Highnesses 
have undertaken cannot include every place of interest, 
historical or actual, in India, but a visit to the Khyber Pass 
could not possibly be omitted. In the whole length and breadth 
of the Heir-Apparent’s future dominions this wild border¬ 
land of North-Westem India is absolutely unique. Elsewhere 
may be found mountain fastnesses equally stem and forbid¬ 
ding, peopled by haidy and turbulent races equally impa¬ 
tient of the trammels of modern civilization. But nowhere 
is the contrast so sharp between the orderly lines of settled 
government and the untutored license of primitive social or¬ 
ganisms as in this rugged belt of country, commonly called 
the “ Independent Territory,” which extends beyond the 
limits of direct British administration to the southern frontiers 
of Afghanistan as defined in the I>itrand Agreement of 1893. 

Great as is th^ flexibility with which British statesman¬ 
ship has constantly adapted the maintenance of British para- 
itiount power to the peculiar idiosyncrasies of the countless 


( peoples brought under its sway, nowhere is tiiere, I think, any 
I parallel to ffie riffime Adopted in this “Independent Terri- 
! tory.” British laws are not enforced upon the tribes ; no ate 
tempt has been made bo introduce British administratora, and, 
least of all, the i-evenue officer, into their rock-girt valleys. 
They are left absolutely free to govern themselves accord* 
ing to their tribal customs, and even to settle their own fevids 
according to tribal practice. All that the Government of India 
requires of them is that within certain well-defined limits they 
shall recognise and help to maintain the sanctity of the Pax 
Britannica, For this much the tribes are responsible, but 
not only do they receive subsidies in return for the proper dis¬ 
charge of those responsibilities, but it is upon the tribes them¬ 
selves that we rely for the only organized forces by which this 
regime is secured. In the “ Independent Territory ” there 
are no British troops, but only a frontier militia drilled and 
commanded by a few British officers, but recraited exclusively 
from amount the tribesmen themselves. Such in mere 
j rough outhne is the system evolved by bord Curzou which, 
with the creation of the new' frontier province, has secured 
the peace of a turbulent region whore, only ten years ago, a 
lai’ge British force was engaged in none too successful warfare, 
and has secured it during his tenure of ofiice on lines of eco¬ 
nomy and stability unknown under his predecessors. Unplea* 
sant incidents still occur, such as tbe attack only two nights 
ago on the Samana post by a band of outlaws; and the murder 
of Captain Donaldson last month at Bannu vzas unquestion¬ 
ably a serious reminder of the persistency of the methods of 
Waziri fanaticism. But on the whole, as Ixjrd Curzon said 
in bis farewell speech at the Byculla Club, quoting Colonel 
Deane, the Agent-General for the Frontier Province, than whom 
there is no higher official authority, the situation on the frontier, 
from Hunza and Chitral to the Khyber and the Kuram, and 
away iato Baluchistan, can be summed up in the one word, 
“ confidence.” But if that confidence is to endure, it must 
not be forgotten that there are, and roust continue to be for 
many a long day, explosive elements ail along the frontier 
which it would be easy to ignite if the principles which, as Lord 
Curzon observed, have been so carefully laid down with regard 
to the tribal militia, or border military police, or frontier roads 
and railways, or tribal control wei’e lightly abandoned or de¬ 
parted from. This is not the time or th© place to discuss the 
larger questions of froptier policy, to which I hope to return on 
a future occasion, but it may be well at once to put in those 
few words of warning, as schemes are already said to be on foot 
which, if hastily sanctioned, might bring the reign of peace 
to a sudden and inauspicious close all along the frontier. 

Of the results which the present policy has acfaievedi, the 
Khyber Pass affords a striking iUustiatiou. The boundary 
of British administration is drawn about nine miles north of 
Peshawai', at the foot of the rugged mountain barrier which 
separates the plains of Northern India from the highland 
plateaus of Afghanistan. A mile and a half beyond that bound¬ 
ary, at the southern entrance to the pass itseu, stands the fort 
of JamrucL Half way across it, where precipitous mountain 
walls tower to a height of four and five thousand feet over the 
narrow defile, the fort of Ali Masjid crowns a lofty pinnacle 
of rock, and at the further end, about 34 miles altogether from 
Peshawar, the fort of Lmidi Kotal oommauds the northern 
end of the pass, where it opens out on to the valley of the 
Kabul river, and overlooks the highlands of Afghanistan right 
away to the Hindu Kush and the snows of Kafiristan. All 
these three forts together with the chain of small blockhouses 
joining them up aire committed to the care of the ’Khyber 
Rifies, a frontier militia under the command of Colonel Roos- 
Keppel, who is at the same time Political Officer for the Khy¬ 
ber, and there is no keener body of men, none more devot^ 






to their officers, none more loyal to their trast than these smart 
soldierly hillsmen. Yet the Khyber rifleman is the same 
dare-devil Afridi who has so often held the pass not for, bat 
against ns, and whose name is writ large in the annals of oar 
border warfare, the same wild tribesman whose every-day 
life even now, until the moment he doimed his uniform or 
from the moment he quits it, be it only for a few weeks’ furlough, 
presents the strangest contrast conceivable to the habits of 
obedience and methods of discipline he cheerfully accepts 
during hia term of service. Quick-witted and Ml of imagination, 
though profoundly ignorant, as we reckon knowledgej, prompt 
to fierce outbursts of passion, and yet capable of equally gene¬ 
rous impulses, one wonders what thoughts cross the mind 
of this untutored child of nature as, keen-eyed and alert, he 
guards the crests of his native hills, as rugged and wild as him¬ 
self, whilst the Shahzadeh, the son of the King-Emperor whose 
uniform he wears, passes along the winding road beneath, which 
to him is the supreme symbol of the far-off Western world of 
orderliness and peaoe, oombined with indisputable power, 
which he has leamt to dread and even to respect, but not yet 
to understand. 

There w’ere many picturesque incidents to-day, such as 
the inspecting of the guard-of-honour at Lundi Kotal, which, 
like Their Royal Highnesses’ escort, was furnished by the 
Khyber Rifles, who pride themselves on being the smartest 
corps among the frontier levies, and a splendid piece of 
skirmishing up a steep bit of cliff which gave the Prince an 
idea of their wonderful cragsmanship. But the most 
characteristic incident was the reception at AU Masjid of 
representative Afridi Maliks, the headmen of the Zakka-khela 
and Kukki-khels, and other warlike tribes of the Khyber and 
the surrounding mountain fastnesses. They were only ten in 
number, but were able together to control some 26,000 
fighting men. Each addressed a few words of Royal welcome 
to the Prince, one blind patriarch asking permission, as he 
could not see his Royal master, to touch hia hand, and each 
brought an offering of sheep as the customary symbol of tribute, 
which the Prince graciously remitted. Altogether it was a 
memorable day in the annals of the Khyber. 

The Royal party leaves at midnight for Rawalpindi to attend 
the manoeuvres and the grand review of the army. Though 
the manoeuvres, as is inevitable in such circumstances, are 
mainly spectacular, every movement and every incident having 
been careMly arranged beforehand, they will constitute a 
splendid military pageant on the largest scale ever witnessed 
in India. 

Times of hvdia .—Ibe following is an extract from an address 
that was presented by fifty Punjabi ladies of high rank to 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales:— 

“ Your Royal Highness is the first Princess of Wales who has 
set her foot on Indian soil, and we hail to have you, our future 
Queen, in our midst. We also never fail to remember that 
Your Royal Highnesses are descendante of that beloved and 
illustrious Sovereign whose name will ever stand as a synonym 
of the noblest womanhood. It is to her love for the suffering 
women of India that we owe that noteworthy institution, the 
Dufferin Pond ; to her benevolent rule is due the great 
progress of female education all over India. 

“Your Royal Highness, the Punjabis have been known and 
have proved themselves to be most lojral and brave subjects 
of the King-Emperor’s dominion in India, hnt the women 
of the Punjab, too, have been known to be no less true to the 
cause, of their King and country, and they consider it their 
proud privilege to be mothers and wives of the brave and 
heroic men of the British army of the Punjab.” 

Ten thousand poor people wiU be banqueted at Delhi on 
the 13th instant, in celebration of the visit of Their Royal High¬ 


nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, the cost being defrayed 
by public subscription. 

Hindus and MaJiomedans will unite. 

The work of constructing the amphitheatre for the Indian 
entertainment to be held on the Calcutta maidan during the 
visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
was taken in hand a week ago and already satisfactory progress 
has been made. The work is in charge of Lieutenant G. Trusler, 
Public Works Department. The amphitheatre is beii^ con¬ 
structed in the form of a horse-shoe on a plot of the maidan 
north of the Victoria Memorial. The whole amphitheatre, 
with the exception of the gallery for seats, which ia formed 
of masonry, is being built of wood and will be covered over 
with plaster, so that when completed it will form an imposing 
structure. It will be surmounted by numerous towers and 
domes, and mast-heads on which pennons and flags will float. 

Seating arrangements will be carried out on the same prin¬ 
ciple as at Delhi, the place being divided into blocks. Special 
roads are being made connecting the opening of the amphi¬ 
theatre which faces the north with broad roads on the mai^n. 
The amphitheatre will be finished in another fortnight’s time. 
A large staff consisting of 200 Chinamen carpenters, nearly 
1,000 coolies and 300 or 400 masons are working from 7 a.m. 
to midnight to complete the work in time- 

The following supplementary note regarding the arrange¬ 
ments proposed for the entertainment on the Calcutta maidan 
on 2nd January 1906, during the visit of Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, has been issued: 

The Red Road will be decorated by Government for the 
State proceasion on the 29th December, and these decorations 
will remain during the staty of Their Royal Highness^ in 
Calcutta. 

Prom the Dufferin Statue to the entrance to the place of 
entertainment on the Grass Ride the route will be decorated 
in the following manner:— 

Across the Casuarina Avenue, from the Dufferin Statue 
southwards, there will be a succession of triumphal arches 
in the form of “ tapestry ” suspended from high masts. Be¬ 
tween these masts at frequent intervals will be smaller poles 
bearing suitable devices. 

These pieces of “ tapestry,”- which are to be of Oriental 
design, are being painted by hand under the immediate super¬ 
vision, of Signor Ghiiardi. 

At the junction of Kidderpore Road with the Casuarina 
Avenue, the procession will pass through a handsome pavilion 
with open sides. A similar pavilion will be erected on the 
Grass Ride at the spot where Their Royal Highnesses will 
ali^t from the carriage. 

From the Dufferin Statue to the entrance pavilion the 
road will be lined by 1,000 retainers lent by various Indian 
noblemen. These retainers will carry maces, silver sticks, 
spears, etc., and on the return journey will light the road 
for Their Royal Highnesses with 1,000 torches. 

The pavilion will be gaily decorated with flags and banting 
and the Royal dais will be covered with a rich canopy of red, 
embroidered in gold, the front fringe of which will have the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers and motto in white silk in the centre 
with the Star of India and the Order of the Indian Empire 
on either side. 

In each comer will be a peacock picked out in jewels. This 
canopy will be supported by four silver pillars. 

The pavilion will be illuminated without and within by 
electric light and will have the Royal Arms brilliantly lit at the 
highest point. 

The pavilion will be divided into blocks and behind each 
block will be a shamiana for refreshments. 

Both tanks will be outlined with coloured ohirags, and the 
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western bank of the Serpentine Tank and the surface of the 
tank itself wll be brilliantly illtuninated by men brought domi 
from Murshidabad for the purpose. 

The whole of that portion of the maidan which is bounded 
by the Outram Avenue on the north, by Chowringhee and the 
Cathedral Road on the east, by the Casuarina Avenue on the 
west and by the Grass Ride on the south will be hung with 
thousands of lamps, and it is believed that the Bengal Club, 
the Army and Navy Stores and other buildings in that portion 
of Chowringhee will also be illuminated on that evening. 

The bands of the .15th Hussars, the King’s Own and the 
Town Band have already been engaged. The Town Band will 
support the choir of 500 children who will sing “ God Bless 
ihe Prince of Wales ” under the direction of Mr. Slater, the 
Cathedral Organist. The other two bands will play during 
the entertainment. 

6th Dboembkb 1906. 

Civil and MUitary The first visit of a Prince and 

Princess of Wales to the Khyber was as quiet and peaceful ’ 
a progre&s as if it had been through the Alps instead of the 
most troublesome region in the world. Except for the pre¬ 
sence of the frontier guards and posts, there was absolutely 
nothing to indicate that fifty yards beyond the margin of the 
road every man carries his life in his hands anjd is never safe 
beyond the protection of his walls. Of course, these peaceful 
in^eations were very much on the surface. Fourteen hundred 
Khyber Riflemen were posted on the route, and thousands 
of yfllage picquets. But one remarkable feature in the com¬ 
position of tlj^ guard should not escape notice. It was entirely 
composed of the people of the country through which the 
road runs, 'the escort, the guard, the picquet were Afridis 
and^bheir kinsmen without a British sabre except those of the 
hah^ul of British officerB to the force. Colonel Deane recently 
’described the new frontier policy as one of confidence. Could 
there have been a greater mark of confidence than this ? 

Thd work of constructing an amphitheatre for the Indian 
entertainment on the Calcutta maidan during the visit of the 
Prince and -Princess of Wales was taken in hand a week ago, 
and already satisfactory progress has been made, "rhe work 
is in charge of Lieutenant G. 'liusler. Public Works Department. 
The amphitheatre is being constructed in the form of a horse¬ 
shoe'on a plot of the maidan north of the Victoria Memorial. 
Hie whole .amphitheatre with the exception of the gallery 
for seats, which is formed of masonry, is being built of wood 
and .will be covered over with plaster, so that when completed 
it MU form an imposing structure. It wUl be surmounted by 
numerous towers and domes, on the mast-heads of which 
pennons and flags will float. The seating arrangements will 
be carried out on the same principle as at Delhi, the place 
being divided into blocks. Special roads are being made 
connecting the opening of the amphitheatre, which faces north, 
with the broad roads on the maidan. The amphitheatre will 
be finished in another fortnight’s time, a large staff consisting 
of 200 Chinamen carpenters, nearly 1,000 coolie.?, and 300 or 
400 masons working from 7 a.m. to midnight to complete the 
work in tiipe. 

CivU and Military Gazette .—A correspondent writes from 
Jammu:—'The camp, pitched at Satwari, which is the canton¬ 
ment near here for the Prince and Princess of Wales, is well 
nigh ready. The btmgalow known as Satwari House has been 
re-fumished for Their Royal Highnesses, the staff' and others 
being accommodated in a huge eamp, lit throughout by the 
electric light. An Imposing arch has been erected at the 
entrance to tlie camp and another, a permanent structure, at the 
city gates. Raja Sir Amar Singh has pushed things on ener¬ 
getically ; his Private Secretary, Dewan Biaben Das, working 


hard, and Mr. Campbell, the Divisional Engineer, has done 
the laying out of the camp and its decoration. The ladies of 
the Residency have been very busy in seeing to the interior 
arrangement of the tents in camp. The task has been almost 
doubled owing to the Royal camp having to he removed for His 
ExceUency the Viceroy to Jammu. ITie Resident with his 
staff are in camp at Satwari. His Highness the Maharaja 
returned to Jammu from Godaveri on December Ist. The 
programme for next Saturday and Sunday is as follow,?- 
Their Royal Higlmesses are timed to aixive at Satwari at 9 a.m. ; 
His Highness the Maharaja will pay his visit at 11-30 and the 
return visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales is fixed for 
4-30 P.M. There wiU be a State banquet at 8 p.m. On Sunday 
the 10th instant 'Their Royal Highnesses and staff will attend 
Divine Service in the Darbar Tent. The Bishop of Lahore 
will officiate, and Mr. Burroughs, the State Bandmaster, will 
preside at the organ. 'The Prince and Princess of Wales leave 
Jammu at 10-30 on Sunday evening. 

Daily Telegraph ,—'The manoeuvres at Rawalpindi were 
attended by the Prince and Princess of Wales to-day. 'The 
general idea is that a strong hostile force from across the Indus 
attempts to seize Raw'alpindi before reinforcements can arrive. 
The cavalry screens of the two opposing forces met in a charge 
to-day in the prestmee of Their Royal Highnesses. The scene 
rather gained than lost in impressiveness from the huge sea 
of dust which concealed everything from view except the gene¬ 
ral impression of moving masses of horsemen and the glint 
of spears as soon as the order to gallop was received. 

The northern force continued its advance, and to-morrow 
.56,000 men will be engaged in assaulting and defending the 
Margalla Pass, the scene of one of John Nicholson's victories 
and the site of the obelisk in his honour. 

A grand review at Rawalpindi will conclude the work of 
the week, which \vill gain additional interest because it will 
be attended by the Tashi Lama and his suite. 

EngliaJman.-^Thsi Calcutta Port Commissioners have 
arranged, with reference to the arrival of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, to moor the Commissioners’ vessels in line on one 
side of the channel, and that the vessels conveying Their Royal 
Highnesses shall be preceded by one of the Commissioners’ 
boats only, namely, the Waiermteh, with Police launches to 
keep the channel clear. A circular letter has been addressed 
to the owners, agents, and captains of vessels in Port on the day 
of the Royal arrival requesting them to have their vessels 
dressed on the occasion, and it is understood that orders have 
already been issued for the decoration of the Commissioners’ 
own offices, of the River Bank at Ramkristoporo and above 
and below Prinaep’s Ghat, where Their Royal Highnesses 
will disembark and be received by the Corporation of Calcutta. 

For weeks past all the roads leading to Rawalpindi have 
been crowded with ai'med men and choked with greyish dust. 
From the north and the south, the east and the west, 
have come horse and foot, guns and transport, until there 
is now assembled in the neighbourhood of Rawalpindi an 
armed host of nearly fifty-five thousand fighting men, the pick 
of India’s military forces. All these days they have been 
marching into position. Last night they were launched against 
each other and opened with a dashing cavahy action, the 
biggest combined manoeuvres that have ever been held in 
this country. Something of the Army in India has already 
been seen by the Prince and Princess of Wales at various stages 
of their tour. They have seen smart cavalry escorts, horse, 
artillery. Imperial Service cavalry and camelry. But to-day 
they saw, under the aegis of the Commandcr-in-Chief, the 
advanced forces of two great armies, commanded by al»lo 
generals, well tried in war, meet in mimic combat under condi¬ 
tions approximating as nearly as pos-sible to those which 










would obtain on aotive service, and carried away the liveliest 
appreciation of the splendid military machine which lies at 
the ser\’ioe of the State in India. 

General ideas and special ideas do not convey much to the 
reader who has not a detailed manoeuvre map before him, 
but it may be possible in a few sentences broadly to indicate 
the principle underlying tliese great operations. They presuppose 
the existence of two kingdoms, one north of Rawalpindi 
and one south, which have been bickering for some time | 
and preparing for war. Tlie northern kingdom being ready ( 
first suddenly declares war, and throwing its furmy, commanded 
by Sir Archibald Hunter, across the Indus makes a rapid 
advance on Rawalpindi, in the hope of capturing that great 
arsenal. The southern army, commanded by Sir Alfred Gaselee, 
being in danger of having its communications with Pindi 
cut, hurries forward to hold the Margalla Hills, which command 
the approach to the town, pending the arrival of the large 
reinforcements that are being pushed up from Jhelum and 
Lahore; the northern army at this time numbering 30,000 
men, and the southern army 24,250. Out of this arose the special 
idea of to-day’s movements. Tire Northern Cavalry l^rmng 
that the enemy’s horse were covering the road to Pindi, it 
became their duty to advance and clear the way for the 
main body. 

And now a few words iiis to the theatre of war. It is a broad 
open plain, typical of much of Northern India and of much 
of Afghanistan too, once the southern passes are crossed. To 
the north and south this plain is bounded by modest hills, 
pierced by comparatively easy passes. Ti)is plain, hke most 
in Northern India, comprises two widely differing characteristics. 
To the east it is good open country, well suited to the 
operations of cavahy ; to the west it is intersected by innumerable 
nullahs of the true Rawalpindi type; Just rideable for 
single horsemen, but absolutely impracticable for any large 
mounted body. Now behind the general idea lay this 
dominating idea. The manoeuvres were not designed to create 
any remarkable strategical situations. The general strategical 
situations were fixed, but out of them arose a series of 
tactical problems for the brigadiers to solve on the spot; thus 
continuing Lord Kitchener’s system of training, which began 
with the thorough instruction of the regimental units. As the 
cavalry had to come into contact the point of combat was clearly 
indicated by the terrain and the distance dividing the opposing 
forces, and was a little more than three miles from the 
Commander-in-Chief’s camp at Sarai Kala. Accordingly the 
Royal train was halted at Haasan Abdal, where the Prince and 
Princess were met by Lord Kitchener. His Royal Highness 
and Lord Kitchener rode off to a selected vantage point; the 
Princess of Wales, with Lady Shaftesbury in attendance, 
following on a lordly elephant with gorgeous trappings of 
cloth of gold. 

Twelve cavalry regiments and the four batteries of horse 
artillery joined in combat in the operations of the morning, 
and tliey, were pretty evenly distributed between General 
Locke Elliot, of the Northern Army, and General Haig, who 
commands the Southern Cavalry. But with an equality of 
foree the task ascribed to General Locke Elliot was incomparably 
the harder, indeed it was almost impossible, but not quite. 
He did not attain his end, and not that only, but was held by the 
umpires to have been rolled up by his opponent. The manner 
of it was in this wise. The advanced foree of the Southern 
Cavalry were holding the Chagru Valley, and General Locke 
Elliot tried several crossings, at which he was checked. He 
then brought up the whole of his force, before whom General 
Haig had to withdraw. In so doing he laid a neat little trap. 
He threw his horse artiUery out to the left and concealed 
.-two squadrons dismounted in a nullah. The Northern Cavalry 


dropped on to the two squadrons and were received by a gaUing 
fixe. Then they were caught on the flank by the horse artillery 
and severely rounded before their own ^ns could come 
into action. The scene as the two bodies joined in the final 
shock was extremely fine and only marred by the dense clouds 
of dust which hid the combatants from view, as soon as the 
leading lines passed. The advantage was held to lie with 
General Haig and the Northern Cavalry were ordered to retire 
three miles. The operations were watched with intense interest 
by the Prince and Princess, Ijord KLitchenor and the staff, 
and His Royal Highness warmly complimented the Commander- 
in-Chief upon the conduct of the manmuvres. 

This concluded the main business of the morning, and 
after lunch the Prince made slowly across country with Ixu’d 
Kitchener to camp, whilst the Princess motored to the station 
and there took the train to Rawalpindi. But the interest in 
the manoeuvres was by no means over, even for day. General 
Gaselee threw his infantry on to the Nargalla ridge, where they 
dug themselves in with feverish activity. To protect them whilst 
entrenching ho pushed three brigades of infantay through tho 
pass under the shadow of the monument to the heroic John 
Nicholson. They came trudging along the Grand Trunk Road, 
the Queen’s in imickerbockers and putties, the sombre Sikhs, 
the stout, active Gurkahs in their new smasher ham, all powdered 
as white as millers and moving amidst a choking cloud of dust. 

There was some pretty work betyeen the advanced posts 
of the two armies in the plain in the late afternoon, which 
brought the cavalry and horse artillery into play, huh the 
Southern force were entrenched and the horse and guns 
fell back to their bivouac to prepare for the big business of the 
morrow. 

The situation for to-morrow is full of interest. The advanced 
posts of the Northern and Southern Armies are bivouacked 
on the plains, their picqueUs being almost in touch with one 
another. General Gaselee’s main body is strongly entrenched on 
the Nargalla ridge, which commands the road to Rawalpindi, 
but Rawalpindi is Sir Archibald’s objective and to reach 
it he must apparently do one of three things : either crush tlie 
enemy’s centre, which owing to the strength of the position 
would be an extremely dififloult task; turn his right through a 
pass which is known to be well guarded; or march round his 
left. None of these courses is easy, indeed General Gaselee’s 
position is a much better one to hold than to attack and it 
will be most instructive to see what the resourceful General 
makes of this most unpromising tactical problem. It is not 
at all improbable that the operations will close with a^night 
attack upon the Southern entrenchments. 

His Royal Highness is the guest of the Commander-in-Chief 
in a well-arranged camp in the manoeuvres area and will be a 
spectator of to-morrow’s operations. Her Royal Highness, 
meanwhile, is staying in a second camp at Rawalpindi. After 
the conclusion of to-morrow’s action the troops will march 
into Pindi, ready for the great review of December 8th, when 
50,000 men of all arms will march past the Prince. These 
manoeuvres are being carried out in a spirit of stern reality, 
the troops marching hard and bivouacking in the open, which 
in this Northern India cold is not to be lightly esteemed. 

The following is the programme of the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Jammu next Saturday and Sunday: — 
Their Royal Highnesses are timed to arrive at Satwari at 9 a.m. 
The Maharaja will pay his visit at II-.30 and the return visit 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales is fixed for 4-30 p.m. There 
will be a State banquet at 8 p.m. On Sunday, the 10th instant^ 
Their Royal Highnesses and Staff will attend Divine Service 
in the Darbar tent. The Bishop of Lahore will officiate. The 
Prince and Princess leave Jammu at 10-30 on Sunday evening. 

Indian Dailt/ News .—It is understood that it has been. 









^i^siefcically decided that the Prince and Princeas of Wales 
\frill not visit Simla in March. A halt may possibly be made 
at Bahawaipur in order to break the long Journey from 
Aligarh to Quetta. 

Their Royal Highnesses reached the manoeuvres camp 
this morning. The Prince left the train at Hasan Abdal, where 
ho was met by liord Kitchener, and drove by the Grand Trunk 
Road to the neighbourhood of Budho, where the Princess 
joined him from the Royal train. The manoeuvres had begun 
during the night and the advanced Cavalry of the Northern 
and iSouthem Armie.s came into contact this morning. The 
meeting of the Cavalry was witnessed by Their Royal High- 
from a hill beneath whicli .a charge took place. The 
Northern Cavalry had advanced east during the night, end 
the Southern Cavalry had come northward. After witnessing 
, the charge the . Prince.ss proceeded by train to Rawalpindi, 
the Prince going on to the manoeuvre camp. The general idea 
of the manoeuvres is that a Northern force invading, having 
completed its mobilization, crosses the Indus at daybreak on 
the 4th December; on that day the mobilization of the Southern 
forces is still, incomplete. A concentration is in progress 
at Rawalpindi—^an important arsenal, but inferior in numbers 
to the strength of the Northern forces already in the field, 
while large reinforcements, which will ultimately be available 
frOin Jhelum and Lahore, cannot arrive for some days. Two 
Infantry divisions and one division of Cavalry with divisional 
and eOrps troops are engaged on each side, amounting in all 
to about 25,000 men in each army. The aim of the Southern 
'Army is to prevent the enemy reaching Rawalpindi before 
the arrival of reinforcenitmts. Tlie Southern Cavalry were 
this morning on the Bahudra river holding the line Jhang, 
Tharbaiti, Thatch Khalih the idea being that a regiment of 
Native Cavalry has been left to hold Margalla Pass until the 
arrivaT of the Infantry. The object of the Northern Army 
is to captore Rawalpindi before the arrival of reinforcements 
there. The conditions governing the movements of the Northern 
Army are that, having crossed the Indus, they reached 
Burshan this morning. The country in which the manoeuvres 
are taking place is encircled by hills arid is much broken by 

Tlie first day of the manoeuvres has been one entirely of 
Cavalry operations. After the mounted arms had come into 
contact this morning, the Southern Cavalry at noon attacked 
and drove off the force of the invaders. In the aftermxm 
the Northern Cavalry advanced in force; the Southern had 
come upon some of the Northern Cavalry watering their 
horses and showed front, but the main body of the Northerners 
coming up the Southerners began a retirement. They rod© 
off under cover of their guns, but the Northern batteries quickly 
came into action and op<?ned fire on the enemy. The advancing 
Cavalry were reinforced by the appearance of the Infantry, 
and the Southerners continued to fall back until they came 
in touch with their Infantry, who had been occupying the 
line of hills to the south of Kalaki Serai. As the Southern 
Infantry emerged and entered the order was passed for the 
Cavah-y operations to cease. What little of the spectacle 
of the retreating and advancing Cavalry as could 1^ seen 
through the clouds of dust was very pretty, and operations 
were suspended in tfie interesting situation that the Southern 
Cavalry had been compelled to retire and the Infantry of the 
opposing armies bivouacked in anticipation of the fight to¬ 
morrow. The Southern Infantry hold a lino in front of a 
range of hills behind Kalaki Serai. The country over which 
the manmuvres are taking place is excellently adapted for 
the purpose; the wide plain, in which miUahs alxmud, and 
which is intersected by the Grand Trunk Road, being enclosed 
by ranges of hills. 


The manoeuvres arc being directed by Lord Kitchener, 
Sir Bindon Blood being the Deputy Director. Sir Archibald 
Hunter commands the Northern Army and Sir A. Gaselec 


the Southern. The chief Umpires are Major-General Collins 
with the Northern and Major General Henry with the Southern 
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Force. The Divisional (Commanders are .•—Northern Cavalry 
—Major-General Sir E. Locke EUiot; Southern—Major-General 
Douglas Haig. Infantry—Northern—Lieutenant-General Sir 
Edmund BaiTOW and Major-General F. W. Kitchener; 
Southern—Major-General Woodhouse and Major-General Sir 
O ’Moore Creagh. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales arrive at Jammu next 
Saturday morning and will be accommodated in “ Satwari 
House” in the Cantonment. Visits will be exchanged with 
the Maharaja during the day, and U State banquet will be 
held in the evening. Their Royal Highnesses will attend 
aerviee on Sunday in the Darbar tent, conducted by the Bishop ■ 
of Lahore, and will depart the same night. To commemorate 
the visit an imposing permanent arch h.as been erected at the 
city gates. 

The Honorary (k)lonel of the Calcutta Port Defence 
Volunteers Corps, on forwarding a copy of the Calcutta Port 
Defence Volunteer Annual for 1906, to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, has received the following very gracious 
which must be very gratifying to Commander E. W. 

Petley and the officers and men of the Corps:—“I have 
received from Major-General Beatson, and laid before the Px'ince 
of Wales, the copy of the Annual Report forwarded by the 
LieUtenant-Govenior as Honorary Colonel of the Calcutta 
Port Defence Volunteer Corps. His Royal Highness begs that 
His Honour will be good enough to express His Royal Highness’s 
thanks for the book, and also his congratulations to the Corps 
on their having won the Prince of Wales’ Shield for Ambulance 
work in the first year of competition for the same.” 

Previous to His Royal Highness the Prince’s departure for 
Peshawar from Ixihore on the night of 1st instant, a railway 
collision occurred between the Bombay Mail and a troop 
special. The latter, which was coming in from Mian Mir, ran 
into the mail starting for Bombay. A few passengers were 
injured, among them being His Highness the Maharaja 
Pertab Singh of Idar, who got oflf with a severe shaking, but 
his servant is seriously injured. Prior to starting His Royal 
Highness the Prince summoned Mr. Holloway, the Station 
Superinteudent, and expressed his appreciation of the 
arrangements for the comfort of Her Royal Highnes-s the 
Princess of Wales and himself, and presented Mr. Holloway ■ mi 
with a pair of gold sleeve links with His Royal Highness’s 
monogram and plumes. 

Madras Mail.—D ig manceuvres Itavo commenced. The 
general.idea is that the Northern Force was across the Indus 
at daybreak, having completed its organisation. The mobilisa¬ 
tion of the Southern Forces is still incomplete. A concentration 
is in progress at Rawalpindi. The Southern Force are in posses¬ 
sion of an important arsenal, but are in fewer numbers than 
the strength of the Northern Forces already in the field. Large 
reinforcements will arrive from Jhelum and Lahore. Fifty- 
seven thousand men are engaged in these manceuvres. 

Delhi is busy preparing for the Royal visitors. The Cir¬ 
cuit Homso, where they will be accx>mmodated, has been re¬ 
furnished and decorated. The leading Hindus and Maho- 
medans have subscribed to give 10,000 poor a feast on the- ;,V 
occasion. ' ; 

Pioneer. —Saharanpur, . 3rd December. A representariveM::W:||^ 
public meeting of the principal residents of Saharanpur District . 
was convened to-day in connection with the Medical College ' 
scheme. Owing to the Collector’s unavoidable absence in camp,.. 

Mr. Phelps, Joint Magistrate, took the chair and explained |i 
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the object of the meeting. He assured the audience that the 
movement was an entirely spontaneous and non-official one. 
Pandit Mohan Lai, Barrister, and Mouivi Abdullajan, Pleader, 
then spoke, impressing upon the meeting the nec^ity of helping 
in the establishment of the proposed College, which would supply 
a real want and be a fitting memorial. Khan Sahib Naim Khan, 
Lala Joti Prasad of Jagadri and Pandit Mohan Lai were then 
appointed Chairman, Treasurer and Secretary of the Saharanpur 
Sub-Committee for collecting subscriptions. Rs. 4,000 was sub¬ 
scribed on the spot, and more is expected. 

A public meeting was held last evening at the Town Hall to 
raise subscriptions for the proposed Medical College to be founded 
at Lucknow as a memorial of the visit of His Btoyal Highness 
the Prince of Wales to the United Provinces, and Rs. 1,053 
were subscrilied on the spot. The subscription list was not closed 
when the meeting dispersed. 

Pioneer.—The I:*rince, Princess and Suite attended Divine 
Service in the church this morning (3rd December). In the after¬ 
noon the Prince, acctanpained by General Barrow, Commanding 
the Peshawar Division, drove through Cantonments. The 21st 
Cavalry furnished a travelling escort, and the roads were kept 
by the police. ITie station is well wooded and the compounds 
arc neatly kept, but Peshawar is not seen at its best now as 
the season of rosea has not come round, when the whole place 
blossoms into one beautiful garden. 

Visitors who wished to see more of the native city went there 
in the course of the day and were well repaid by the busy life 
which they saw. The main street leading from Edwardes Gate 
was thronged with people, and again, as on Saturday, 
one recognised how thoroughly Pathan in character Peshawar 
is, and how just at present the number of men from across 
the border is larger than usual. They have come in to 
make holiday and see the Shahzada and Princess, while the petty 
traders, with their bullocks, donkeys and ponies, are everywhere 
seen as in normal times. There are hundreds of idle men who 
saunter carelessly along, loitering at the shops or gathering 
in curious knots when Europeans stop to moke purchases. 
They are of many classes. All have an independent beating 
and some half-insolont looks, due as much to a mistaken sense 
of their own importance as to any desire to show themselves as 
not mere peaceful dwellers in the city. Sepoys in undress, dis¬ 
tinguishable at once by their carriage; camelmen ; travellers 
who have housed themselves in the aeraia and are out taking 
their pleasure; Hazaras with their long handled shovels ; nondes¬ 
cripts whom it must be difficult to place—-they, maybe anything 
from border villagers to tribesmen from distant parts; Afridis 
with their keen hawk eyes and tiie lock of hair canted forward 
over each ear; vagrant men, women and children who beg with a 
volubility only equalled by their importunity; and here and there 
a solitaiy policeman with baton in hand and sword at his belt, 
the only visible sign of the authority which keeps the city in 
hand; noisy vendors of v^etables and fruit; the melon-seller 
in his shop who raises a weir hawker’s cry as he plies bis knife 
and hands slice after slice to his customers; the braziers cease¬ 
lessly hammering as they finish brass or copper vessels; the 
quiet workers who turn out the beautiful wax-cloth for which 
Peshawar is famed ; other workers, industrious also with needle 
orsewing machines—all th^e are in evidence. A few fruit stalls 
well stocked with apples, pomegranates and grapes break the line 
of stalls where poaMeen fur mgs, embroidered skull caps, huUaha, 
mmnia, and native clothing of every kind are on sale. The 
crowd thins out and then deepens again. The clumsy water 
buffalo loafs along even with a man on his back. A fat tailed 
sheep or two are slowly piloted through the crowd. A few country 
dog-carts ^d a stray carriage, men on horseback, with here and 
there British officers also riding, make their way through the 
throng at an easy pace, for the foot passengers here seem to 


think that tlie roadway belongs to them solely. One cannot 
Wt be struck by the fine stature of many of (Jhe men and their 
easy walk, though the city breed intrudes often enough. Down 
the narrow winding side streets, with high houses on either hand, 
there are other streams of life trickling away into the heart' of 
town, but one does not venture into tliese alleys. They are not 
attractive; there may just possibly be a larking danger in some 
of them. As we are leaving a heavy bullock cart lumbers 
through the gateway with a man lying in it. A halt is called 
at the police station just within the gate. A small dooly is 
brought up, the man is placed in it and he disappears within 
the courtyard. He may be sick or wounded, but he has had 
a rough journey in any case and his transfer from cart to dooly 
was plainly a painful one. Let us hope that he fared comfortably 
thereafter. It is nearing sunset, but there are no signs of the 
crowds diminishing, and workers outside the walls are driftiug in 
to their homes as the visitors are taking their leave. One looks 
up at the small fort, w ith its mud walls and embrasures empty 
of cannon on the side facing towards Cantonments, and once 
more come to mind those stoi my times of Sikh rule when Avitabile 
ground the city to dust and terrorised it with his artillery. 
Peshawar will be under lock and key at gunfirS, but- till then 
traffic and barter go cheerily along, and a handful of police 
keep order in its streets. 

To-day (4th December) the trip into the Khyber has been suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished and no untoward incident of any kind 
served to mar the interest and pleasmre attaching to the adventure, 
if such it may be called. The Prince and Princess, with Lady 
Shaftesbury and most of the members of the Staff, accompanied 
by Colonel Deane, Chief Commissioner of the Frontier Province, 
and Mr. Humphreys, his Personal Assistant, drove to the Rail¬ 
way Station, where the Royal train was drawn up. The platform 
was guarded by a detachment of the Black Watch and Police. 
Jamrud was reached at 9 o’clock, Wilde’s Rifles furnishing a 
guard there. Major Roos-Keppel, Political Officer in the Khy^r, 
was in waiting at Jamrud, and the Royal party at once entered 
their carriages for the drive to Lundi Kotal, their escort being 
thirty sowars of the Kliyber Rifles under Lieutenant Muspratt 
and a Native Officer. The Prince and Princess were in the leading 
carriage with Colonel Deane, the Staff and Press representatives 
following in other carriages. Before describing the journey it 
may not be out of place to say something regarding the region 
visited. 

The Khyber is the most historic of all the Passes which 
lead from Afghanistan to India* and the warlike tribes which 
cluster in and about it—Afridis, Shinwaris and Mullagoris—have 
harried every army which has ventured to enter it from either 
side. Alexander avoided it, turning off northwards from 
Jellalabad, and traversing Bajour and Swat in order to reach the 
Indus, but most probably he afterwards opened a line of 
communication through it to Dakka. Mahmud of Ghazni chose 
the Gomal as the best route for his armies, but with tho^ 
exceptions the^tide of Mahommedan invasion set mainly through 
the Khyber, and the Mogul Emperors rated its poesession at a 
high value. It lay on the main road from Delhi to Kabul 
and hence its supiemo importance. When the Sikhs sprang 
into power under Ranjit Singh, there was many a fierce struggle 
in its neighbourhood, for Peshawar was a prize worth 
fighting for, and the Afghans had to be driven out of the 
valley and forced back beyond Jamrud into the Khyber 
hills. Sikh and Pathan were well matched, and the open 
country about Harisingh-ko-Burj witnessed a memorable 
battle, in which the former came off conqueror. later the 
British Government, which succeeded to the Sikh heritage 
of bitter hatred and bloody reprisals, learned to know what 
the Khyber meant. Peaceful missions passed through it, but 
in the first Kabul War, with its terrible reverses, the Afridi and. 
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his neighbours swarmed into the Pass and every mile had 
to be forced before the heroic garrison of Jellalabad could bo 
relieved. Again in 1878-80 we had to count with the tribesmen 
and hold the Pass in strength, while punitive columns struck at 
them in the Bazar VaUey. It is an evil thing to have thirty miles 
in a line of communications infested by as many thousand raiders, 
who will plunder friend or foe u ith equal zest should occasion 
serve, and yet fox seventeen years following the second Afghan 
War the Kliyber rested in peace without a single soldier of the 
regular army beyond Jamrud. The tribal allowances were 
literal. The Khyber Rifles gave employment to the test 
fighting men of the clans, and tranquility seemed permanently 
assured. We built a fortified station at Lundi Kotal. Ali Masjid 
Fort was strong enough to resist an enemy without artillery, 
and Fort Maude nearer jamrud was in its small way impregnable. 
These were held by the corps which had been raised among the 
tribesmen, and no one suspected that any danger was possible, 
but there is one great force in the tribal country which sweeps 
everything before it when it is once set in motion. Fanaticism 
makes no count of political arrangements, subsidies, or service 
in irregular corps. When a yeAod is preached, such as that of 
1897, from end to end of the border every clan must go 
the way that the tribe as a whole elects to take. The 
Mullahs had their triumph that year and w© lost the 
Khyber. The flames that leapt up from Fort Maude were seen 
from Peshawar. Ali Masjid was sacked and Lundi Kotal 
serai shared a similar fate. It is not necessary to enter 
into the humiliating history of those few days in the 
summer of 1897, when all that could be done was to shell Fort 
Maude from a secure distance. The Afridis were amazed at their 
own success, and it took months to bring them once more to heel, 
half whipped only even then. Eventually we swept the Khyber 
clear after the Tirah-Bara campaign. Its fortified villages were 
demolished and the towers of Bazar were blown into the air. 
Then we proceeded to make a new settlement, and to-day w© 
see it in full working order after seven years’ maturing. There 
is a real fort at Lundi Kotal; it is crenellated and loopholed for 
musketry, it has steel shutters and traverses, and the whole 
Afridi tribe might break their heads against its walls and bastions 
without effect so long as the garrison within was staunch, well 
provisioned and with abundant ammunition, which points, 
it may be remarked, are always quietly kept in view. At Ali 
Masjid the old historical fort has been demolished and ugly 
fortified barracks are alone seen. At intervals all along the Pass 
are small towers with solid stone basements rising 13 or 20 feet 
and steel-floored rooms above, provisioned and watered. When 
the ladder is drawn up each detachment is absolutely secure 
in its httle fortress. It can keep up communication by day and 
night signaUing with its neighbours on either side, and thus 
should the telegraph wire be cut* news can be sent to and from 
Limdi Kotal and Jamrud. The reorganised Khyber Rifles, now 
between 1,700 and 1,800 strong, hold these post-s with their 
headquarters at Jamrud and strong companies at Lundi Kotal, 
and it was to their guardianship to-day that the Royal party 
was entrusted. Major Roos-Keppel, Political Officer in the 
Khyber, and Commandant of the Corps, being responsible for 
all arrangements. 

These arrangements were very complete in every way. There 
were some 1,400 infantry of the Khyber Rifles on duty, the road 
and tlie adjacent heights being .picquetted, while at every 
block house was a small detachment, and a half Company 
on the road below Ali Masjid. Moreover, the several headmen of 
the frilxjs had undertaken the task of placing picquets on the 
outer ranges to the south, and probably two or three thousand 
men were engaged keeping watch and ward in this direction. 
The most important section was in the neighbourhood of Ali 
Musjid. The Bazar Valley lies near at hand, and here alone 


three hundred men of the Khyber Rifles were on picqoet, It 
is a local saying that one is safer in the Khyber when the Pass is 
guarded on Kafilat day than in Peshawar City, and certainly 
this morning there was an absolute sense of security wliil© the 
party were in the tribal territory. One saw the men of the 
Khyber Rifles standing with fixed bayonets not only in the low 
foothiUs and just above the road, but away on the high ranges 
on either side. Their figures were clearly outlined against the 
sky, and though they seemed isolated yet there was a living 
chain stretching for twenty miles. Some of the picquets had 
had to bivouack out as the heights which they held rose to five 
or six thousand feet, but the corps makes light of this kind of 
work, for the men are bred in the hills, and they know every 
crag and every path leading to it. They presented arms ^ 
thestring of carriages passed on, a thick cloud of dust resenting 
its progress, for the sand is one that is usually trodden by 
pack animals only. The Khyber is well known by this time, 
for visitors can drive up to Ali Masjid and even to Lundi 
Kotal with special permission, and many a description has been 
given of the scene on Tuesdays and Fridays, when the Kafilata 
to and from Kabul wend their way in security under the 
protection of the Rifles. The bare brown hill sides, 
the camel thorn and other bushes dotting the slopes, the 
steep cliffs that appear her© and there, the nigged and 
forbidding mountains that tower above, all shutting in the view 
and seeming to close in upon the traveller as he moves onwards— 
all these are features that impress the imagination. Trees there 
are none save at Lala China, and one looks in vain for the 
orchards that are so common in Afghanistan itself- Prom Jamrud 
to Ali Masjid there is no sign of life, save perhaps a solitary 
eagle wheeling in mid-air. All is desolate and the road winds 
among a succession of low hills into dry water courses seaming 
them at every turn. To the north the Rhotas Range shows 
its grim line ever to the view; to the south hills are piled 
upon hills in almost endless succession; Shaghai heights are 
passed, whence Sir Sam Browne’s force ineffectually shelled 
Ali Masjid Fort in 1878, and one come.s to L.ala China, where 
there is the ripple of running water and the Khyber River 
courses rapidly on its way towards the open country. Pacing 
round one can see the little valley from which General Havelock 
Allen rode to his death in 1897, shot down by Afridis lying i& 
hiding ready to attack any convoy on the main road, but never 
thinking that a British Officer would wander within range of 
their rifles. 

A halt is called at Ali Masjid while horses are being changed, 
and the position is briefly examined from the road. General 
Beatson at least can recall the day when Ah Masjid was 
attacked after the shelling from Shaghai, and how our troops 
could not force the sangars. It was Macpherson’s turning 
movement which caused the Afghans to evacuate the place 
after nightfall, while the Afridis sat perched on the hills 
waiting to loot the losers or harry the winners if they 
became careless in success. The glory of Ali Masjid, as I have 
already indicated, has departed, and very prosaic indeed seem 
the fortified barracks and block-houses which now crown 
the crest of the terrific hill that overlooks the Khyber stream. 
There is a real Pass here, the river breaking through a gorge- 
only a few yards in width. The old road followed the bed of 
the stream, but now for years there has been a thirty-foot 
road-way on the northern side blasted out of the solid 
rock. For three or four miles beyond Ali Masjid the route is still 
shut in, but when the Buddhist top© comes in view the hills begin 
to recede and soon a narrow valley is entered. Here there are 
the first signs of cultivation, and the young wheat is spreading 
a carpet of gpreen ove;r the stony ground. Fortified homesteads 
forming a vifiage are seen, each with its characteristic mud tower 
overlooking the enclosure within, whicli all the members of the 






family, with their flocks and herds, are securely housed at night. 
Most of these towers are new, for eighi yearn ago scarcely one 
was left standing when our troops had worked their will afier 
the re-occupation of the Khyber. A few women and children 
are seen at the doorways, but the absence of life is one of the 
most significant signs in this lawless region. There is one narrow 
strip;; fiftj' yards on either side of the roadway, which may be 
termed the sole area of safety in the Pass. It is the order that 
the route which the British Government undertakes to protect 
by means of the Kliyber Rifles shall be held sacred and the limit 
applied is just one hundi-ed yards. There must be no fi^ghting 
within these botmds under severe pains and penalties, and the 
tribesmen have come to recognise that the order is a reasonable 
one. 

They may carry on their blood-feuds, their tribal or family 
quaiTcls to their hearts’ content away from the road, and this 
they do. In fact at the present time a seven days* truce has 
been proclaimed among certain bloodthirsty Zakkas, who have 
been engaged in one of these disputes for two or throe montlis 
past. Our oflScers know how the fight is progressing by the 
wounded men who are carried into Lundi Kotal hospital to bo 
made whole again. It is an exciting country to live in, for the 
traditions of killing at sight are still piously maintained when 
an enemy comes in sight. 

The ascent to the Lundi Kotal plateau is by an easy gradient 
and once more a sterile stony tract is entered upon. Tlie Royal 
party drove rapidly along this second section of the route from 
Ali Masjid, the escort having been changed there and Lieutenant 
Costello having replaced Lieutenant Muspratt. The Port was 
reached at noon and the Royal carriage drove through the gate¬ 
way. The party was received by Captain Davidson Houston, 
Commanding at Lundi Kotal, and a guard of honour of the 
Khyber Rifles under Liq|titenant Tancock gave the usual salute. 
The Prince inspected tms guard, which was the picture of 
smartness, and then the party proceeded to the roof of the officers' 
quarters and looked out upon the plateau. 'There was little to 
see beyond a stony plain and barren hillsides, but away to the 
west over Tor Sapper and the break in the ranges where lies 
Lundi Khana was Afghanistan. There was no time to go up 
even Suffolk Hill tor the party to look out towards Dakka and 
Jellalabad, but on a clear day one can see the snows of Kafiriatan 
and the distant peaks of the Hindu Kush. The Prince had 
expressed a wish to see the Kliyber Rifles “at work” and a small 
party went out. skirmished with blank ammunition and then 
rushed an imaginary position. A crowd of two hundred or more 
of the local iohabitants, Shinwaiis mostly, assembled outside 
the Fort, but these were the only spectators of the Royal 
visit. There axe not many people in these hills and they are not 
given to great curiosity. The Fort is Just a plain, simple designed 
building, severely practical in every detail and exactly suited 
for the purpose to which it is devoted. It accommodates about 
6<X) of the Rifles in small barracks. There are neat quarters 
for the officers, a hospital, magazine, store-rooms for food and 
supplies and water tanks of sufficient capacity to ensure the 
garrison against thirst in case they are besieged by the tribesmen, 
always a possible contingency, though the Moveable-CJolumn 
at Peshawar would prevent any repetition of the occurrences of 
1897. Trees, shrubs and flowers are seen struggling to live 
amidst rather uninviting conditions, but Lundi Kotal is not 
a spot that anyone would select to make a homo in. Wliat its 
future may be no one can forecast; at present it is a tribal-proof 
fortified enclosure, and that suffices. 

After being photographed the Royal party started back for 
Jamrud at 2 p. m. At Ali Masjid the Maliks were waiting to 
give their welcome to the Prince and Princess. 

The Afridi headmen present were Khan Bahadur Yar 
Mahomed, Chief of the Malikdin Khel; Malik Zaman Khan of 


j Rajgal, Cliief of the Kuki Khel ; Malik Sher Mahomed Khan 
I of Bara, head of the powerful Sipah clan; Maliks Abdul Jabbar 
Khan and Nur Mahomed Kliau, Joint representatives of the 
Zakka Khel; Maliks Amal Din, Meh Raham and Inza Khan, 
Joint headmen of the Kambur Khel; Maliks Hafid Samandar 
Khan and Azam Khan, joint headmen of the Kamrai or Kamar 
Khel. Of these ten representative men something may be said 
beyond bore enumeration of their names. Yai- Mahomed has 
practically sunk the whole of his fortune in building a fort at 
Chiira at the eastern entrance to the Bazar Valley. It is in ;tlie 
bottle neck of the CJmra Pass, the beginning of which can l>e 
seen from the road at Ali Musjid, and it eflectuaUy blocks the 
path of raiders from the Bazar Valley into the Khyber. . He 
has well earned the Khan Bahadurship which Government 
l)estowed for his loyal services in the cause of peace and 
order. Zaman Khan is brother of the late Amin Khan, once 
well-known as the strong-handed leader of the Kuki Khel, over 
whom his influence was complete. Zaman was a Colonel in the 
Amir’s Army, but upon his brother’s death resigned Afghan 
service in order to take up the Maliki. Abdul Jabbar is sou 
of the late Walli Moharaed Khan, and Nur Ahmad is nephew 
of the notorious Kliwas, now a refugee in Kabqjji. From 1880 
to 1897 Wali Mohamed, and Kliwas were all-powerful in the 
Khyber, liberally subsidi-scd by Government and enjoying high 
prestige among all the Afridi clans. Their downfall came when 
the great rising took place. They failed to give warning of what 
was going forward in the Afridi country, and suddenly threw 
in their lot with the tribesmen. Retribution overtook them. 
Their forts and villages were destroyed, and they had to flee to 
Afghanistan. Wali Mahomed eventually made lus peace with 
the British authorities. He was allowed to rebuild one fort, 
not far distant from Lundi Kotal, and there he died two years 
ago, a discredited old man and a standing example to all other 
Maliks of the disgrace which attaches to broken faith. Kliwas 
is still a refugee at Kabul, and he has been responsible for much 
of the passing trouble in the last few years with the Afridis. He 
is constantly intriguing, and the Amir seems to consider him a 
useful agent for keeping in touch with the tribesmen. The 
remaining Maliks are men with no particular history attaching to 
them, though Sher Mahomed of Bara as head of the Sipah elan 
is an important factor where Afridi politics are in question. 
These ten Maliks control together a fighting force of some 25,(KX) 
men which shows that the power of the Afridis is still great 
even after the events of 1897, when the purdah was lifted from 
the Tirah for the first time. 

The headmen were very pleased with the kindneas showm 
them by the Prince Ln return for then* greeting, *^Sir o rml," 
which means by interpretation that their heads and their property 
are at his disposal. Blind old Hafiz Samandar of the Kamrai 
clan was deeply touched. “Though! am blind,” ho said, “I 
can touch my King’s hand,” and he bowed over it. Vet another 
said. “ We are poor people and we live in a poor country, but 
the land will blossom like the rose now that it has been trodden 
by footsteps of the Kiug.” Each Malik brought two sheep and 
twigs of honey as their offering. Tliese were their nazars^ and 
far more eloquent than the gold mohurs which are touched and 
remitted in durbar. *1116 Prince and Prince.ss accepted the 
honey. Salutations were exchanged, and then the cai'tiages 
once more moved on, leaving behind pleasant memories 
among the Afridi leaders who had been under the 
shadow of Ali Masjid. The Journey to Jamrud and 
Peshawar was without any incident. 'Tlie Prince requested 
Major Roos-Keppel to convey his thanks to the ofiicei’s and men of 
the Khyber Rifles, and expressed his high appreciation of their 
soldierly bearing and apiiearance. This visit to Lundi Kotal 
was a complete success and no more interesting day is likely 
to be spent by Their Royal Highnesses during the whole of theh 
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tour. To-night they leave for Rawalpindi Manoeuvres. Colonel 
Deane must be well satisfied with the manner in which every* 
thing has proceeded here, and the Royal party must appreciate 
the reception which they have had. 

This morning broke upon a scene ideally 
adapted to great military operations. These Northern India 
nights are intensely cold and searching, but as soon as the sun 
has warmed the air the climate is absolutely perfection; djy, 
crisp and bracing, inviting to hard physical exertion. Nor 
would it be possible to find a terrain better suited to the exercise 
of a great body of armed men than the picturesque plain, which 
rolls away from Lord Kitchener’s camp. For here we have a 
wide belt of absolutely level country some fifteen miles wide, 
enclosed between rugged passes, and this innocent-looking, 
ploughed land is just deceptive os the illusive veldt, which 
was responsible of so many of our early troubles in South Africa, 
Instead of the tame expanse of good galloping country it looks, 
it is cut up by innumerable nullahs not easy for infantry, just 
rideable for single horsemen and absolutely impracticable for 
either large bodies of horse or for gvms. Affording excellent 
Cover and defensive positions for a well handled force, it is just 
the country imshort to develop those tactical situations, which 
the manoeuvres are specially designed to bring a|>out. 

The scene, when His Royal Highness rode out with Lord 
Kitchener after an early breakfast, was exceedingly fair to look 
upon. The purple haze was still hanging over the encircling bills, 
and to the right of the Grand Trunk Road there was a glorious 
vision of the snow-capped mountama of Kashmir. The plain was 
just breaking into life and soon we came into contact with the 
antennae of the great force, sweeping down on Rawalpindi from 
the northern side. First came the neutral transport strings of 
camels and mules making the best of their way to the arsenal 
before the road was blocked up by fighting men. I’hen the 
advanced posts of the Southern Army falling hack before sui)P,rior 
forces. When night imposed a halt upon the combatants the 
advanced posts of the two armies confronted each other on the 
plain, General Gaselee’s Infantry covering the main body, who 
were busily entrenching on the Mergalla Ridge and General 
Hunter’s foot being held in leash until they should be .launched 
against that stem position. The Southern Infantry fell back 
suddenly, holding position after position, but they had to fail 
back and soon the winking heliograph and little wisps of horse¬ 
men told of the advance of the northern force. 

On this flank were deployed two divisions of Infantry and 
three batteries of Field Artillery. They were almost lost along 
tills six or seven miles of front. All you saw were occasional thin 
lines of men, their khaki uniforms, the colour of the earth now 
running forward, now crouching behind a sheltering bank. Even 
these lines were not continuous. A little larger group, this was a 
maxim detachment bunched behind the shield of their weapon. 
A brown spot in the rear of a village, the balloon section 
and reserve transport under shelter;. A little larger and more 
orderly were the guns awaiting onlers. For all you could see the 
enemy might have been picnicing in Kashmir, whose glistening 
peaks were so cool and grateful to the eye. Neither home, nor 
man, nor gun could be seen. Had it not been for the glister of 
the helio on the hill top, the occasional dull boom and white 
smoke of the Artillery, the Northern Army might have been 
pursuing a chinaera. Yet this was an almost exact pi^ure tn 
scores of engagements during the early part of the war in South 
Africa. 

To make what follows intelligible it is necessary to hark b<«jk 
for a moment. General Gaselee’a position on the Mergalla heights 
was so strong as to be practically impregnable to frontal attack. 
General Hunter, therefore, threw his right out several miles 
in attempt to turn his enmey’s left and at the same tii^ flung 
a brigade against the Shaldita Pass, the weak point in General 


), Gaselee’s right. The heaviest marching and the heaviest fighting 
i was done in connedtion i^th General Hunter’s turning movement, 
I and the operations on this flank gave a pretty picture of what 
modem battle is like, now the British tactics revolutionised 
! by experience of South Africa have been re-mddelled out in 
consonance with the teachings of Manchuria. And the domi¬ 
nating impression was to emphasize once mom how completely 
the pomp and circumstance that once invested it have departed 
from the practice of war. 

Soon the booming of those distant guns liecame more in- 
sistant, little, however, figures began to dot the plain and a 
splatter of musketry broke out The enemy had grown tired of 
a continuous retirement and was making a stand even threatening 
a counter attack. Instantly all was changed. With jingling 
harness the batteries ef artillery trotted up raising a cloud of 
dust on the dry, ploughed land and by the time we had cleared 
the guns were in action. The range finders sang out the distance 
to some mysterious target, the guns bellowed out and the 
infantry kept well under cover. Soon the advance was resumed 
through with caution and by joining one of these running bodies, 
it was possible to gain a very fair insight into infantry wPrk under 
modem condition. 

Fair-haired Britisher and dust-begrimed Sikh and the 
Rajput entered thoroughly into the spirit of the game. The 
widely extended formation in attack adopted after the South 
African war has now been materially altered, and the intervals 
considerably decreased in accordance with the experience of the 
Japanese in Manchuria. In the open and in contact with the 
enemy the men took fair advantage of such cover as the country 
afforded, but in crossing the nvilaks all formation was necessarily 
abandoned. And what nullahs I Wide and deep with almost 
precipitous banks they were more like ravunes or cafions and 
some larger would have screened not onR- a brigade but an army. 
If there were many like these in South Africa of whose existence 
you could not be conscious until you stumbled upon them 
small wonder that certain regrettable incidents occun-ed. Once 
in contact with the enemy was lost however an extraordmaiy 
aimlessness seemed to overtake the att.acking force. Ofiicers 
and men with regimental transport of entrenching tools and 
ammunition and water plugged on vaguely in the direction Of 
the enemy, but in many cases without knowing who was on their 
right hand or on their left, Or even their exact position in the line 
of attack. And there were on occasions ratheriarge gaps between 
regiments and brigades. Seeing these things one quite under¬ 
stood hove in the course of the morning a whole division was 

temporarily lost having outmarched its comrades. 

What happened on this part of the night attack may be taken 
as fairly ebaraoteristio of the day’s operations. And now to give 
some general idea of these operations. Sir Archibald Hunter’s 
movements extended over a front of about fourteen miles. On 
the left General Pollock, with a brigade, moved against the 
Shaldita Pass, the shortest road to Rawalpindi, but found it too 
closely guarded to be able to attempt more than a demonstra tion. 
In the centre General Walter Kitchener moved out against 
General Gaselee’s position based on the Margalla Pass, and a 
pretty artillery duel occurred. General Kitchener had eighteen 
guns in action and General O’Moore Creagh a battery on the 
heights, and the attack could make no impression. 

These manoeuvres were, however, designed to cover and assist 
the principal movement of the day, the turning movement by 
General Himter’.s first division under Sir Edmund Barrow against 
General Gaselee’s left. This was the principal and the mmt 
interesting operation. General Barrow handled his troops with 
great ability, and though his advance was noticed in time to 
enable General Gaselee to strengthen his left, it was in some way 
btffore the support came up. The armies are now halted but 










General Hunter attacks the Margalla Pass at midnight. All 
the troops are marching to Pindi to-morrow in read inesa for 
the great review on the following day. 

EngUshman ,—The Chairman report^ that the Government 
had accorded sanction to the expenditure of Rs. 10,000 which 
the Corporation propose to incur on the decoration and 
illuinination of certain Municipal buildings in Calcutta on the 
occasion of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. The meeting then, after disposing of some 
fonnal items of business, separated. . 

The following is the programme to be ean*ied out by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales during their visit to Calcutta 

December 1905. 

Friday, 29th, 4 p. M.- — Public Arrival at Prinsep’s Ghat; 
Municipal Address and presentation of jewel at Prinsep’s Ghat; 
State Procession from Prinaep’s Ghat to Government House. 

Evening.— SmaH Dinner; Levee. ■ 

Saturday, 30tlii, Morning.— Pi'esentation of Colours to the 
King*^8 Own Regiment (time and place not fixed). Afternoon. — 
Races; Dinner with Lieutenant-Governor at Belvedere. 

Sunday, Slst, 10-30 a. m.— Attend Cathedral Service; 
Proceed by river to Barrackpore ; Return from Barrackpore. 

Janttarv 1906. 

Monday, Ist, Morning. — Proclamation Parade. Afternoon.--- 
Steeple chases at Tollygunge. Evening.—State Banquet at 
Government Honse. 

Tuesday, 2nd, 1-30 p. m, — Lunch with the Maharaja of Gooch 
Behar ; 4 p, M., Public Reception on the Maidan ; 9-30 p. M., 
Reception at Government House. 

Wednesday, 3rd.—Lunch with the Chief Oustioe'of Bengal; 
4 P.M., Garden Party at Government House. Evening.-*-Diuner 
with the Commander-in-Chief ; after Dinner drive through City 
to see illuminations. 

Tlnu'sday, 4th, Afternoon.— Prince of Wales attends 
University invocation ; Visits to Native Chiefs at Hastings 
House ; Princess of Wales attends Purdah Party at Belvedere ; 
Dinner at Government House; State Ball. 

Friday, 6th, Afternoon. — The laying of the Foundation-stone 
of the Victoria Memorial Hall ; 6 p. M., Leave Calcutta for 
Darjeeling. 

Saturday, 6th, 1-45 p. M.~Arrive Darjeeling. 

Monday, 8th, 9-15 a. M.— Leave Darjeeling. 

Tuesday, 9th, 8 a. m.,— Embark at Budge-Budge on board 
the Guide. Afternoon. — Embark on H.M.S. Renown at Saugor. 

Indian Daily News.— Orders issued by General Hunter, Com¬ 
manding Northern Army, last night, stated that our cavalry have 
to-day driven back the enemy’s cavalry and artillery to the line 
Mesia-Losar-Brahma. I’he hostile infantry reached that line' at 
4 P.M., to-day. Reliable reports show that the enemy is 
entrenching Margalla heights. The Commander of the 
Northern Army intends to reconnoitre the enqmy’s position, 
and, if strongly held, to turn his west flank. A Cavalry Division 
will co-operate moving south by Jliang, and will endeavour to 
cut the enemy’s communications with Rawalpindi.—OMf eorres- 
jxmdent. 

The Iihince, accompanied by Lord Kitchener and attended 
by his suite, witnessed the operations this moniing, riding out by 
the Grand Tjumk Road from the Southern lines to the Northern 
Army . The whole position was reviewed, and the Prince returned 
to Kalaka Serail with a portion of General Hunter’s advanced 
forces. The attack by the Northern Army developed success¬ 
fully, the Southern Army falling back tefore them. Before 
imon, the flailing movement had progressed considerably, and 
the 3rd Division was advancing through Losar and Mesia, cover¬ 
ing the reconnaissance. 


The advancing Northerners were directly opimsed by the &d 
Infantry Division of the Southern Army and the Cavalry Divi¬ 
sion. In retiring before General Hunter*h force the Southerners 
fell back upon the Margalla heights, an absolutely impregnable 
position where the pass and ridge were strongly held by General 
Gaselee’s other Infantry Division, the 4th. The 2nd Division in 
falling ba(jk cleared the left front of the MargaUa ridge and formed 
part of the general reseiwe near Fateh Khaled, where they arrived 
about two o’clock. The 4th Infantry Brigade of this Division 
retired along the line of the Grand Trunk Road to the Margalla 
Pass indicated by a monument erected Joetween the two lulls. The 
Northern Army continued their advance upon this position in the 
afternoon and attacked it with rifle and artilleiy fire with a view 
of compelling the enemy to display their strength. The Southern 
Infantry were entrenched along a position which was fronted 
by a much broken ground in which the advancing infantry found 
cover. They were enfiladed by a heavy artillery fire from the 
left of the southern position until a couple of batteries of the 
Northern Field Artillery were brought into action. The jKisitioii 
was one which it would be impossible to take in actual warfare 
except with great loss, and the main idea of this afternoon s 
operation was a reconnaissance in force with a view to a night 
attack which was bound to fail. The Northern Infantry lay in 
the nvlUhs to await the attempt to force the position to-night, 
and the Artillery maintained a heavy fire until the evening. Tlie 
Southern force is equipped with mountain guns and holds a 
naturally strong position in such force that a night attack in 
j realistic conditions would inevitably be disastrous. To-moiTow 
' the troops proceed to Rawalpindi, the rearguard action being 
I fought on the way. 

! So much has had to be crowded into a few da 3 fs that the 
chief value of the raanceuvres counts in the tactical lessons which 
may have been deduced from them. A number of military 
inventions and new patterns have been given trial during the 
manoeuvres: among these are a German system of wireless 
tel^raphy; Austro-Hungarian telephone wires of a new pattern ; 
a silk fabric balloon, used by the divisional trerops of the Southern 
! force; Japanese ammunition carriers and special reserve panniers, 
j the latter being tried by the 9th Lancers and Hodson’s Horse ; 

1 the Crooker equipment and lance buckets experimented with 
by the 12th Lancers, Japanese entrehohing tools, and Colonel 
Justice’s and Sparkington tools. General Clement’s brigade 
utilised and mamooties, and the 9th Lancers had the Danish 
Rexer automatic machine gun. The Divisional Supply experi¬ 
mented with the new pattern bread tins, aloe fibre coverings for 
metal tanks, preserved meat, sausages, and Russian soup carta; 
while the P. M. O. of the Northern force utilised X-rays and the 
troops tried the value of tabloids. During the night attack 
Malleson’s flare lights were utilised by the defenders at the 
Margalla Pass. 

Indian Daily Tdegrayh.~Ths Royal visit to Jammu, although 
extending to only two days, was of a most successful character. 
The Prince returned the visit of the Maralraja at the Mandi 
■ Palace on Saturday, where the magnificent view of the surround¬ 
ing country which could be obtained from the balconies was 
much admired by the Princess and the rest of the Party. Lhe 
illuminations in the camp in the evening transformed the scene 
into a veritable vision of fairylight. After the banquet the Royal 
party witnessed a display of fireworks, and a devil-dance by 
i Laimw from the Leh monastery. The visit to Jammu is to be 
I commemorated by a State CoUep to be named after His Royal 
I Highness. An interesting figure in the Maharaja’s party was the 
j son of Sir Amar Singh, brother of the Maharaja, who as the 
heir-presumptive to the gaddi, is destined to play an important 
part in the future history of Kashmir. After spending a quiet 
Stm'day, their Royal Highnesses left in the evening for Amritsar. 

Indian Daily Tdegraph.—Their Royal Highnesses reached 
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the Maticeuvres Camp this moruing. The Prince left the train at 
Hasan Abdal, where he was met by I^rd Kitchener, and drove 
by the Grand Trunk Road to the neighbourhood of Budho, 
where the Princess joined from the Royal train. The manoeuvres 
had begun during the night and the advanced cavalry of the 

Northern and Southern armies came into contact this morning. 

Tlie meeting of the cavalry was witnessed by 'Ibeir Royal High¬ 
nesses from a hill beneath which a charge took place. The 
Northern Cavalry had advanced east during the night, and the 
8onthern Cavalry had come northwards. After witnessing the 
charge the Princess proceeded by train to Kawalpmdi, the Prince 

going on to the Manoeuvre Camp. xt l 

'Hie general idea of the manceuvres is that a Northern horce 
invading, having completed its mobilization, crosses the Indus 
at daybreak on 4th December. On that day the mobilization of 
the Southern Forces is still incomplete. A concentration is in 
progress at Rawalpindi, an important arsenal, but inferior in 
strength to the. Northern Forces already in the field, while large 
reinforcements, which will ultimately lie available from .Thelum 
»,nd lahore, cannot arrive for some days. 'IVo Infantry Divi¬ 
sions and one Division of Cavalry with divisional and corps 
troops, are engaged on each side, amomiting in all to about 
twenty-five thousand men in each army. The aim of the 
Southern Army is to prevent the enemy reaching Rawalpindi 
before the arrival of reinforcemente. Tlie Southern Cavalry 
wore this morning on the Babndra xiver holding the line 
Jhang—Tharbaiti-lThateh—Khalil, the idea being that a regi¬ 
ment of Native Cavalry has been left to hold Margalla Pass until 
the arrival of the infantry. The object of the Northern Army is 
to capture Rawalpindi before the arrival of reinforcements there. 
I’he conditions governing the movements of the Nonhern Army 
are that having crossed the Indus, they reached Burhan this 
morning. The countiy in which the mameu^es are takmg 
place is encircled liy hills, and i? much broken by niMalw. 

'Jlie first day of the manceuvres has been one entirely ot 
cavaln> operations. After the mounted arms had come into 
contact this morning the Southern Cav airy at noon attacked and 
drove otf the force. In the afternoon the Northern Cavalry ad¬ 
vanced in force. The Southern had come ujwn some of the 
Northern Cavalry watering their horses and showed fron , 
hut the main body of Northerners coming up the Southemers 
began a retirement. They rode off under cover of their guns, 
but the Northern batteries ijuickly came into action and open^ 
on the enemy. The advancing cavalrj' were reinforced by the 
appearance of the infantry, and the Southerners continued to 
fairback until they came in touch with their infantry, who had 
been occupying a line of hills to the south of Kalaki i,erai. 
As the southern infantry emerged, and enteted, the order 
passed for the cavalry operations to cease. What little 
spectacle of the retreating and advancing cavalry ^ could be 
seen through the clouds of dust was very pretty, and the opera¬ 
tions were suspended in the interestmg situation that the Souto- 
ern Cavalry had been compelled to retii-e, and the infantry of the 
opposing armies bivouacked in anticipation of the fight to¬ 
morrow! 'rhe Southern Infantry hold a line m front ^of toe 
range of hills behind Kalaki Serai. Tlie country over which the 
manceuvres are taking place is excellently adapted for the 
purpose, the wide plain, in which mdlahf> abound and which is 
intersected by the Grand Trunk Road, being enclosed by ranges 

The manoeuvres are being directed by Loui Kitchener, Sir 
Bindon Blood being the Deputy Director, Sir Archibald Hunter 
commands the Northern Army, and Sir A, G^elce, the Southern. 
The Chief Umpires are Major-General Collins, Northern, and 
Major-General Henry, Southern. The Divisional CommMder.s 
areNorthern Cavalrj’, Major-General Sir K. Locke Elhot; 
Soiitihem, Major-General Douglas Haig. Infantry, Northern, 


Lieutenant-General Sir Edmund Barrow, Major-Gemeral F- W. 
Kitchener; Southern, Major-General Wodebouse and Major- 

General Sir O’Moore Creagh. xr 

Orders issued by General Hunter, Commanding the Nor¬ 
thern Army, last night, stated:—“Our cavalry have to-day 
driven back the enemy’s cavalry and artillery to the line Mesia— 
Irfisar—Brahma. 'Ehe hostile infantry reached that line at 
4 p. M. to-day. Reliable reports show that the enemy is 

entrenching the Margala heights.’’ 

ITie Commander of the Northern Army intends to reconnoitre 
the enemy’s position and, if strongly held, to turn his west 
flank. The Cavalry Division will co-operate, moving south by 
Jhang, and will endeavour to cut the enemy’s communications 
with Rawalpindi. 

Madras Mail.—This is not a topic of engi’ossing interest m 
this District. But some discontent and disappointment would 
seem to be felt about the way in which some of our Zemindars 
have been left out of the list of those invited by Government 
to Madias on the occasion of the Royal visit. For instance, 
the Zemindars of Mandasa, Serugada, Chikate, and Chinna- 
kimedi are quite as much entitled to the. invitation as the other 
local Zemindars. No one can see any'reason for omitting them ; 
and knowing as we all do how solicitous Lord Ampthill’s Govern¬ 
ment have ever been to offend none who deserve better, it is 
hotied that the mistake will be rectified in time to enable these 
gentlemen to pay their devoirs to Their Royal Highnesses.. 
When Zemindars—as distinguished from ruling Princes—are 
invited, there seems no adequate reason why others, representa- 
tive of other interests, men of good standing and repute, but 
whose life work lies in the mofussil, should not be similarly 
honoured; especially in the case of distircte lying remote from 
Their Royal Highnesses’ route. 

Pioneer.— Kfda-Ka-Sarai, 6th December. The night journey 
of the Royal party from Peshawar to Hasan Abdal was made 
at a slow rate of speed as toe distance, was comparatively short. 
The Prince and Princess on arrival at Hasan Abdal were 
received by Itord Kitchener with his Staff. His Royal Highneas 
then rode out to the mameuvring ground, the Princess and I^ady 
Shaftesbury proceeding there on elephants provided by^ the 
Maharaja of Kashmir. Thehowdahs and trappings were of toe 
richest kind glittering with gold and superbly handsome. The 
Royal party took np their pasition on a mound north-east of 
the village of Losor and quite close to the Grand Trunk Road. 
Ixisar is between three and four miles from Ixird Kitchener s 
small camp at Kala-ka-Sarai. _ _ 

In order to imderstand the moining’s operations it will 
be necessary to state both the general and special ideas govern¬ 
ing the manceuvres. The former is that a Northern Force, 
invading the Punjab and with Rawalpindi as its immediate 
objective, has mobilised up to the following strength: One 
Cavalry Division, consisting of two Brigades (each with a 
battery of Horse Artillery), two Infantry Divisions of three 
Brigades each or twenty-four Battalions in all. The Divisional 
troops are two Brigades of Field Artillery and with the Corps 
troops three Mountain Batteries and two Compani^ of British 
Mountain Infantry. Having completed its mobilisation this 
force crosses the Indus at daybreak on the 4th instant, on 
which day the Southern Force, which is to bar its way to Rawal¬ 
pindi, is still mobilising. There has, however, been a concen¬ 
tration of troops at Rawalpindi, inferior in strength to toe 
invading force, and reinforcements are supposed to be hurrying 
up from Jhelum and Lahore, though they cannot arrive until 
the 7th. This is the General Idea. The Special Idea as regards 
the Northern Force is that Rawalpin^ must be captured 
before the reinforcements from Jhelum and Lahore can appear 
on the scene. Accordingly, it is taken that the Cavalry Divi¬ 
sion begins to arrive at Burhan, six miles west of Hasan Abdal at 
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1 A.M. on the 6th and the Infantry Division four hours later. 
It is knovra in advance that the enemy’s cavalry is in the 
valley of the Haro river between Hasan Abdal and K,ala-ka- 
Sarai. As to the Southern Amy the Special Idea ia that their 
Cavalry Division having moved out of Rawalpindi on the 4th 
instant, has reached the Haro river and are holding a line at 
'6 A.M. on the 5th, south-west of the well-knoAvn Margalla Range. 
The Pass of that name is watched by one regiment of cavalry, 
detached for that purpose. The remainder of the Southern 
Amy at that hour are still encamped at Rawalpindi, but ready 
to move at ontfe to the Pass. 

Having given these ideas as a guide, one may now show 
the movements that took place. Major-General Haig, Com¬ 
manding the Southern Cava,hy, bivouacked at .Jhang and Nahga 
in the valley of the Haro and marched at dawn due north to 
Wah and seized the river, crossing near by the Grand Trunk 
Road he then extended his hnc so as to hold the country from 
Wah eastwards through Bhabra to Kainela on the railway, Sir 
Locke Elliott, Commanding the Northern Cavalry, moved 
down the Grand Trunk Road to Hasan Abdal, hut found his 
way through a gap in the hills close by the hostile force. He 
could not therefore continue to advance by this road and 
accordingly moved his Division north of the railway and swept 
out in the open country so as to turn General Haig’s right. 
This movement was successful and the Southern Cavalry had 
to fall back towards Kala-ka-Sarai. TJiey took up a new 
po.sition in the neighbourhood of Ixisar, where they placed 
their Horse Artillery so as to command the plain to the North- 
■eastward. The Northern Cavalry then ad vanced in full force 
moving by the Grand Trunk Road in line of squadron columns 
and formed line for a charge north of Losar. They thus came 
under a heavy fire from the artillery at that village. General 
Haig meanwhile had also formed line and the two forces met 
on fairly good ground. The charge was matle within full view 
of the Royal party and they had full advantage of seeing two 
Brigades on either side gallop to within 50 ya,rds of each other. 
The sight was one that could not fail to impress them, but un¬ 
happily dense clouds of dust rose as the charge w'as made and 
this eventually hid everything from view. Umpires ruled, 
that the Southern Cavalry had had the best of the encounter, 
mainly because the Northern were held to have suffered severe 
lo.ss from the Horse Artillery fire. The Northerns were ordered 
to fall back three miles, but by this time their artillery came 
to their assistance and the Southern Cavahy had to retire in 
their turn. General Haig had sent for his Pleld Artillery and 
three Brigades of this arm shortly afterwards apptsared. A 
truce was then called and the Royal party lunched in tents 
prepared for them and afterwards went to Kala-ka-Sarai by 
motor-cars. 

In the afternoon the Northern Cavalry, supported by Horse 
Artillery, moved forward again and manoeuvring took place 
for some two hours. They could not advance far, as twenty- 
four guns .were brought to bear upon them and. the Southern 
Infantry having made a splendid march from Rawalpindi 
blocked their way. At five o’clock the cavalry on each side 
withdrew. The position to-night is that Sir Archibald Hunter, 
•Commanding the Northern Army, has the 1st Infantry Division 
at Wah and the 2nd at Kamala, while his Cavalry Division are at 
the Haro. Sir A Ifred Gaselee, Commanding the Southern Army, 
has placed the 4th Infantry Division astride the Grand Trunk 
Road, where they have entrenched themselves, so as to hold the 
line from Losar to Mesia on the railway, thus covering Kala-ka- 
Sarai. The cavalry are bivouacking to the south -oast of this place. 
The rest of the Southern Infantry, with Divisional and Corps 
Troops are at Jani-ka-sang, and are also holding the Margalla 
Pass in force with picquets on the heights. To-morrow will 
witness the determined advance of the whole Northern Arrny. 


To-day’s operations have been interesting, but dust interferes 
very badly with the movement as it rises in clouds on every 
side. The Grand Trunk Road is crowded with troops and 
transport animals as the troops that have marched all the 
way from Rawalpindi are passing northwards. They also 
move in one thick cloud of dust and their powdered faces are 
almost the colour of their khaki uniforms. More hard work 
is still before them as there is to be a grand night attack on the 
Margalla position to-morrow night. 

The following are the Divisional and Brigade Commanders 
on either side 

Northern Pwre.—lst Cavalry Division, Major-General 
Sir E. Locke-Eliiott ; 1st Cavahy Brigade, Brigadier-Genera! 
Adams ; 2nd Cavalry Brigade, Colonel P. S. Garratt; Ist Infan¬ 
try Division, Ijeutenant-General Sir E. G. Barrow ; 1st Infantry 
Brigade, Major-General Des Voeux; 2nd Infantry Brigade, 
Brigadier-Genernl Sir J. Wilicocks ; 3rd Infantry Brigade, 
Colonel P. J. Alymer; Divisional Troops, Lieutenant-Colonel 

C. T. Robinson; 3rd Infantry Division, Major-General P. W. 
Kitchener; 7th Infantry Brigade, Colonel W. du G. Gray; 
8th Infantry Brigade, Brigadier-General H. A. Abbott ; 9th 
Infantry Brigade, Brigadier-General J. A. H. Pollock; lOth 
Infantry Brigade, Major-General R. A. P. Clenieihts ; Divisional 
Troops, Lieutenant-Colonel Borradaile. 

Southern Force.—2nd Cavalry Division, Major-General 

D. Haig; 3rd Cavalry Brigade, Colonel A. Phayre; 4th Caval¬ 
ry Brigade. Brigadier-General B. T. Mahon; 2nd Infantry 
Division, Major-General J. H. Wodehouse; 4th Infantry Bri¬ 
gade, Colonel a W. Park; 5th Infantry Brigade, Colonel 
H. B. Watkins; 6th Infantry Brigade, Major-General J. B. 
Woon; Divisional Troops, Brevet-Colonel Hogge; 4th Infantry 
Division, Major-General Sir O’M. Greagh; 11th Infantry 
Brigade, (A>]onel C. A. Anderson; 12th Infantry Brigade, Major- 
General A. G. P. Browne ; Divisional Troops, Brevet-Colonel 

Haves. — 

As regards the manoeuvres generally it may be stated that 
the whole of the strategical idea has been fixed beforehand, 
the problem offered being practically the attack and defeaco 
respectively of this Margalla position. Tlie strategical develop¬ 
ments are left to the Divisional and Brigade Commanders. 
In this way it is hoped that an estimate may be formed by 
Lord Kitchener and tho Umpire Staff as to how far tho 
troops have benefited by the tactical exercises which they 
have practised during, the past two years. The long matches, 
the entrenching, and the night attack are all tests of the en¬ 
durance and training of the men and of the capaoity of their 
officers to apply tho knowledge which they have acquired 
under the latest methods of braining. Incidentally there fuo 
certain phases, which present the actual collision of the opposing 
forces under conditions made as realistic as possible and the 
first of these was the great cavalry action this morning. There 
were some five thousand troops engaged in this and those who 
witnessed the charge near Losar speak of it as a magnificent 
sight as regiment after regiment came into line on either side 
and finally charged with all the dash that was certain to bo 
shown when led by men of the stamp of Tjocke-Elliott and 
Haig with Brigadiers such as Adams, Garratt, Phayre and 
Malmn. The Northern Cavalry when they came under fire 
from the Horse Artillery batteries placed near Losar village 
had either to retire or charge practically over the ground swept 
by the guns, as their own Horse Artillery were in the open and 
could nob be used with equal effect. Tlie risk ivas taken and 
though Sir E. Locke-Elliott’s Cavalry were presiimed to be 
partiaUy enfiladed they charged home. It may be jvdmitted 
that the ground favoured Haig and the disposition of his guns 
was so skilful that they really decided the fight. Thi.s waa 
indeed the Umpires’ ruling, for tliere was otherwise nothing to 
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choose between the handling of the cavalry itself on either 
side. Tlie Brigades were brought up in echelon and the move¬ 
ment by which they were formed into line was admirably car¬ 
ried out. The horses were still fresh and could gallop hard, 
thus provmg that they had been carefully nursed during the 
preliminary movements. 

The Princess of Wales left here for the State camp at Rawal¬ 
pindi at 4 P.M., aocompanied by Lady Shaftesbury and some 
members of the Royal suite. The Prince remains for the 
night at Lord Kitchener’s camp here and will witness 
tomorrow’s operations ^between Kala-ka-Sarai and the Mai-galla 
Range. In the Cominander-in-Chief’s camp are the Maharajas 
of Jodhpur, Malwa and Bikanir, Lieutenant-Colonel Irving, 
Commandant of the Australian Commonwealth Forces, and 
Major lliyashi of the Japanese General Staff. The weather 
is bright and pleasant during the days but the nights are very 
cold and bivouacking out has its drawbacks. 

To a letter addressed by the Hon’ble Mr. Colvin, Agent ! 
to the Governor-General in Rajputana, to Sir Walter Lawrence : 
on the subject of the deep regret felt by those Native Chiefs i 
who have not had an opportunity of meeting the Prince, His : 
Royal Highness himself was graciously pleased to reply. The ' 
eorrespondence is as follows 

Bikanir, 26th November 1905. i 
Dear Sib Wawkk Lawkence, 



Their Royal Highnesses the IMnce and Princess of Wales 
have now visited three of the States of Rajputana, viz., Udaipur, 
Bikanir and Jaipur, and the Cliiefe of these States are the only 
ones that have had the honour of meeting Their Royal Highnesses 
during their tour in Rajputana. It was, as you know', arranged 
that the Chiefs of a number of other States should come into 
Ajmer to lie present there during Their Royal Highnesses’ 
visit, but the partial failure of the monsoon and the consequent 
distress, which has specially affected the central and eastern 
portions of Rajputana, made a revision of the programme obli- 
gatoiy. His Royal Highness accoT-dingly directed, on the 
advice of the Government of India, that Ajmer and Bhartpur 
should be omitted from the programme of the Royal Tour. 
The communication of this decision was accompanied by a 
gracious message of regret and S37mpathy to the afflicted States 
and disteicts, which did much to soften the blow. But it was 
nevertheless inevitable that much disappointment should be 
Occasioned. I have received so many proofs of this from every 
possible direction that I feel it is ray obvious duty to bring them 
to your notice, e.specially those which have reached me from 
the Chiefe of Rajputana who were to have come into Ajmer. 
The citizens of Ajmer have been graciously afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing their loyalty and sense of loss when His 
Royal Highness received the deputation of the Ajmer Muni¬ 
cipality at Jaipur ; tl>o Mayo College at Ajmer, which was to 
have been the scene of a special ceremony, has been granted 
the consolation of sending its Cadet Corps to Jaipur to provide 
part of the escort for %eir Royal Highnesses at that place. 

But tlie Chiefs who were to have come into Ajmer will now, 
1 fear, have no opportunity of being presented to Their Royal 
Highnesses, It was, a« you know', suggested that they should 
be invited to come for this purpose to some other convenient 
place in the programme of the Royal Tour, such as Agra, but, 
after the most careful consideration, this alternative also has, 
of necessity, been abandoned. ' In reply to my letters informing 
them of this decision, the Cliiefs have sent me messages, 
and in some cases ** kharitas” to the address of His Royal 
Highness in which they give expression to their great sorrow 
and disappointment at not having been able to testify their 
loyalty and devotion in peraon. These messages and “khari- 
fas ” I now beg to forward to you with this letter. No one 


■ can regret more than myself the misfortune which has c 
f them of the honour to which they had looked forwa 
! such joyful anticipation ; and I feel that the least I ca 
i to forward these messages in the hope that they will be a 
I by His Royal Highness. 

I venture also to mention the case of the Tazimi Is 
! dam of Ajmer, who would have been presented to His 
Highness at Ajmer, had the visit to that place not beei 
; doned. 

I attach a list showing the names of the Chiefs in q 
I His Highness the (minor) Maharaja of Bhartpur, is not it 
i as he was to have been visited in his own State; nor d 
list include His Highness the Maharaja of Kishangarh i 
[ Higlmess the Maharaja Rana of Dholpur, since it was a 
that these two Chiefs, instead of coming to Ajmer, sht 
present vrith the Imperial Cadet Cori)8 during HiS Roya 
ness’s visit to Calcutta next month ; and it is hoped tl 
plan wall be duly carried out. 

Youis sincerely, 

E. G. Cot 

To Sir Walter Lawrence, K.G.I.E., 

Chief of the Staff of His Royal H 
the Prince of Wales. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur (Kharita en< 
His Highness the Maharao Raja of Bundi (Khar 
closed). 

His Higlmess the Maharao of Kotah. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kareuli (Kharita encio 
His Highness the Mahrawal of Jaisabner. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. 

His Highness the Nawah of Tonk (Kharita enclosed). 
His Highness the MaJiarao Of Sirohi (Kharita enclose4 
His Highness tile Mabarawal of Dungarpur, 

His Highness the Raj Rana of Jhalawar (Kharita en< 
The Raja Dhiraj of Shahpura (Kharita enclosed). 

His Royal Highness w'as pleased to acknowledge thi 
munication with the following letter in his own ham 


Prince of Wales's Camp, India. 

27th November, 


Dear Mb. Colvin, —Sir Walter Lawrence has made 
to me the contents of your letter of the 26th instant, a 
handed me the Kharitas and other communications 
you have received from the eleven Chiefs of Rajputanr 
whom, unfortunately, owdng to the circumstances leci 
in your letters, I have been imable to exchange visits, 
assure them how greatly the Princess and I regret that w« 
not carry out our original wish to see them at Ajmej 
failing that, at Agra. Tell them how heartily we reeij 
the feeling in their message. At the same time I will ai 
to send them the portraits of myself which I had hoped h 
to them personally. We.were equally sorry that our \ 
Bhartpur had to be abandoned. 

Will you also take the earliest opportunity of exp 
to the Tazimi Istimrardars of Ajmer how disappointed 
to have been unable to make their acquaintance. 

I am glad that we shall have the pleasure of seeii 
Chiefs of Dholpur and Kishangrah at Calcutta. 

Believe me, sincerely 
Geobge I 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. Colvin, Agent to the Govemor-G 
Rajputana. 

Lahore, Deoem 

The Officer Commanding the 1st Punjab Voluntee: 
received the following letter from Commander Sir Charles 
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M.V.O., Etiuoiry to His Royal Highness the Prince of 


im desired by the Prince and Princess of Walt« to Send 
accompanying photographs which Their Royal Highness- 
to present to the Volnntcer Club in remembrance of 
sit to Lahore in l!K)3.” . 

photographs accompanying the letter are signed ny 
Royal Highnesses. ; ; 


8th 


4t; 


and Military GaztUe 
night attack may be 


Degemebbr lt)05, 

-.What happened on this part 
taken as fairly charaoteristie 


lav’s operations. And now to give some general idea 


operations. Sir 


, .. AroMbald” Hunter’s movemen ts 

d over a front of about fourteen miles. On the left 
Pollock with a brigade moved against the Shuldita 
le shortest road, to Rawalpindi, but found it too closely 
I to he able to attempt more than a demonstration, in 
tre General Walter Kitehener moved out against Gene- 
elee’s centre based on the Margalla Pass, and a pretty 
r duel occurred. General Kitchener had eighteen guns 
« and General O’Moore Creagh a battery on the heights, 
e attack could make no impression. These frontal 
vres were, however, designed to cover and assist the 
%l movement of the day, the turning movement by 
I Himte.‘T’s fii-st division under Sir Edmond Barrow 
General Gaselee’s left. This wah the principal and the 
ite'reHting operation. General Barrow handled his troops 
real ability, and, though His advance was noticed in 
) enable General Gaselee to strengthen his left, it was 
in some way before support came up. The armies are 
dted, hut General Hunter attacks the Margalla Pass at 
hb. All the troops are marched to Pindi to-morrow in 
188 for the groat review on the following day. ^ 

^ a0 Military Gazette.—Their Royal Highnesses the 
iind Princess of Wales will arrive at Amritsar at 8-,^0 a.m. 
December 11th. They will breakfast in their 
will then l)e received on the platform by His Honour 
mtenant-Governor, the Commissioner of Lahore, and 
of the local officers who have been invited to be present, 
niicipal Committeo of Amritsar will then present an ad- 
ifter which the Royal Party will drive to the Khalsa 
reaching it between 11 and 11-30 a.m. After a short 
ere, during which Mr. Justice Rattigan, the President of 
naging Committee of the College, will explain the history 
jecte of the College, Their Royal Highnesses will return 
• train for lunch. In the afternoon they will pay a visit 
Golden Temple, returning from it to the station via the 
iagh. They mil dine in their train, wrhich w^ shirt for 
ilt 10' P.M. ■ 

;ir Royal Highnefees the Prince and Princess of Wales 
rive at Delhi at 8-30 a.m. on Tuesday, December 12th, 
11 be received on the platform by His Honour the laeute- 
overnor of the Punjab, the Genera) Officer Commanding 
h (Meerut) Division, the Conmiissioner of Delhi, the 
Chiefs of Sirmur, Ivalsia, Palaudi, Loharu and Dujana, 
rumber of the European officers and residents of Delhi 


nday, 


ave 


Sardar of Kalsai, and the Nawabs of Pataudi, Loharu and 
Dujana. In the afternoon Their Royal Highnesses will diTve 
along tbo Ridge. In the evening there will bo a small banquet 

at the Circuit" House, followed by a reception of Indian gentle¬ 
men in an adjoining shamiana. At this the gentlemen or 
the Delhi Division on the Provincial Darbar list will be presentea 
to ms Royal Highne.ss. The Ruling Chiefs above named inl 
alsb be present, and a limited number of Europe^an offioOTS and 
gentlemen will be invited to meet them. On Thursday, Decem¬ 
ber 14th, after breakfast Their Royal Highnesses vnll motor 


md Humayun’s Tomb to the Kuteb where they 
returning irid Safdar Jang s Tomb in the evening 


will hmeh, 
On Friday, 


Decemter 16t.h, the Prince of Wales will return the visit of Hts 
Highness the Raja of Sirmm- in the forenoon. In the afternoon 
there will be a garden party in the Circuit House grounds, and 
Their Royal Highae 3 .?es will leave Delhi by train in the course 


of the night. 


No doubt the people of India 


Gi‘vU and MUilary Gazette. --. . ^ 

would like the idea, but personally ! do not regard it m feasible, 
tind attach no importance to it,” said Sir Henry Colton, m 
reply to a reprt«entative ot the Daily New.% who sought his 
views on a recent statement of the Civil and MilHary Gazette 

as folloivs:—- ^ _ y-,u- # 

“There is a growing demand among the Ruling Cmets,tno 
Nobility and the gentry, that a Prince of the British Royal 
Hou.se should rule’ India with the advice of a Minietry, the 




Governor-General being Pi'ime Minister. ,j 

“ Nor do I thinli,” continued Sir Henry, “ that it •Woiild 
be a good thing to have what after all, would be a dummy I'nief 
of the country. What is really wanted in India is greater 
deference to Indian opinion. At present the Indian Govern¬ 
ment is the most autocratic in the world not even excepting 
Riiasia. The opinion of the Indian people, if sought at all, 
is deliberately rejected. 

Lord Ripon when in India made an advance and very 


■IWl-'ISp 

»^lrafgn l6 / ‘ t\ ' !'•> ''e- 


judiciouB and wise it was, 


but it wa,s limited to extension of 
i'ooal self-government. Since then there has been a jieriod of 
reaction. Lord Lytton’s announcement at Delhi in 1877 that 
the leading Indian Chiefs would be invested with paramount 
power as Councillors of the Emjieror was also an excellent 
move. It was a great pity that nothing was done in the matter. 

What is needed is the co-operation not only of the leading 
Chiefs but also of the leading j[»eopIe with the Government of 
the country. There are tlnee phases of Government-—auto¬ 
cratic, representative and responsihle. India is now ripe foi 
the intermediate stage and would be content witli largely wid¬ 
ened representation. _ 

“What do I think of the Royal visit to India ? I tiimk 
it would have most beneficial rosiilte were it not for the pre¬ 
vailing discontent in the country. The present boycott of 
British goods in Bengal is having a .serious effect on trade, and 


■ "■''d&iM 
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Indian agitation is, bow- 


been invited to attend. 'Their Royal Higlmesses 
te will drive in five carriages by the Queen’s Road, the 
1 Road and the Chandni Chauk to the Town Hall, out- 
ich an address will be presented by the Municipal Cora- 
The Royal party will then proceed over the Dufferin 
through the Mori Gate, and by the Flag Staff Tower to 
fcuit House. In the afternoon the Royal Party will 
ip the Chandni Chauk to the Palace and visit the Jama 
On Wednesday, Decemlxiv 13th, the Prince will 
visits in the forenoon from the Raja of Sirmur, the 


must be acutely felt in Manchester. . „ _ 

ever, conducted on the most constitutional lines possible. I 
do not see how attention can be drawn to the grievances of the 
people in any otlier way. What Mr. Gladstone said was that 
the solution of the great problem in India was the enlargement 
of the liberties of the .tndian people.” ^ 

Daily Ttlegraph.—Rawai Pindi, Thursday, December 
7 {2-0 .i\m.). The mameuvres ended at an early hour this 
morning, and the North and South Armies both set out 
on their long and indescribably dusty march back to Rawal 
Pindi. in order to prepare for the review to-morrow when 
55,500 men, over 13,000 horses, and 282 field and machine guns 
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will march past the saluting-point. The Tashi Lama, the 
divine ruler of Tibet, came here this morning to visit Taxila, 
a sacred Buddhist spot, though nothing now remains which 
can be identified. It actually formed the central point of 
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the recent manceuvres, and by this time is a deserted desert 
again. 

His Holiness paid a formal visit to the Prince of Wales, who 
leceived the Lama graciously and made him sit down between 
the Princess and himself. His Holiness appreciates the sharp 
cold of Rawal Pindi nights, as even the modified warmth of 
Indian winters had considerably oppressed one who habitually 
lives 14,000 feet above sea-level. 

EnglMhman.-^A fine moonlight night clear, and mild, and 
these, from the spectacular point of view were the ideal con¬ 
ditions for the attack on the Mai'gidla Pass last night. Whether 
they were equally acceptable to the attacking force is another 
question. And as a spectacle, the little fight was worthy of the 
occasion. The path to the pass lay along the Grand Trunk Road 
guarded by gaunt Sikhs, who stood solemnly to arms. Down 
th is road came a procession of motor carsl^earing Lord Kitchener 
and his staff to the head of the pass, acetylene headlights 
shining weirdly upon the white dust. These same headlights 
gave timely warning to the defenders of the heights and the 
burning of magnesium flares to reveal the advancing infant!^ 
showed that they were on the alert. Along a road from the 
rear came the Artillery of the attacking forces, w'ho began to 
fire salvoes streaking the darkness with flame. Then the crackle 
of musketry war was heard on the hill rising and falling, now 
in an irregular splutter, now in a wave of soimd. Soon the pro¬ 
gress of the attack could be gauged by the spurts of flame from 
the rifles moving slowly up the slope like a line of fireflies. 
As it neared the crest the guns ceased, the rifles ' were silenced, 
and then the sound of feint cheering showed that the position 
was won. This was as much as most people saw of the night 
attack. 

Quite early this morning every one was astir, for the Com* 
mander-in -Chief’s Manoeuvre Camp at Kala-ki-Serai was to 
be broken up and all the trooiM marched in Rawalpindi by 
nightfall, and as some of them had to cover twenty-five miles 
this allowed no dallying. It was moreover no unchequered 
pr(»grcss. The Southern army in its retirement held every de¬ 
fensive position and had to bo driven from post to post, in with¬ 
drawing to Pindi. This gave rise to a series of interesting en¬ 
gagements and culminated in one of the prettiest movements in 
the operations. After retreating from the hills General Gase- 
lee’s forces concentrated on the defences of Rawal Pindi for 
a last stand. They were attacked by the divisions under 
General Barrow and General Walter Kitchener and the co¬ 
operation between these two forces and the timing and delivery 
of the attack were in the opinion of those competent to judge 
skilfully managed. This last phase of the manceuvres includ¬ 
ed a cavalry charge by General I.K)cke Eliott, in which he was 
again held to have been repulsed. His Royal Highness, who 
rode end motored with Lord Kitchener, was a keenly interested 
spectator of the cjperations, as was also Her Royal Highness 
who by rail and elephant reached the vantage point of Thomar. 

The manoeuvres are over and all the troops are assembled 
in Rawal Pindi removing the stain of recent dusty work and 
preparing for to-morrow’s review'- It is too early yet to attempt 
to give any general outline of the lessons of the greatest man- = 
reuvres ever attempted in India that must await the umpires’ 
detailed report and it is a question for experts. But certain 
broad ccmclusions drawn by men well capable of judging may 
be indicated. They are first that the manoeuvres have de¬ 
monstrated the great value of the divisional training in process 
of organisation under the redistribution scheme. The great 
object of that scheme is not to mass men on the frontier as 
is commonly supposed, but to concentrate them in Divisions 
which will move out as homogeneous bodies, well iised to acting 
together, if recpiired, on .service. These new Dii'isions were to 
a very large extent employed in the manceuvres, not entirely 


j because the scheme is not complete, and with very advanta- 
j geous results. 

j After this everyone ivas struck with the physique and fit- 
j ness of the men. Some of the regiments had to march a couple 
: hundred miles to the manceuvres area and the day’s work 
; was rarely less than twenty to twenty-five miles yet the men 
j were always found trudging cheerfully along and one scarce¬ 
ly saw any who had fallen out by the way. What applies 
i to the men applies equally to the horses, which were in splen¬ 
did working fettle. The very great improvethent that has been 
I effected in the transport was also a matter of favourable com - 
i meat, although the movements of the troops were far more rapid 
I than would take place in war. No cases were reported of the 
; transport having broken down, or of supplies not having come 
I up. The field telegraph and telephone were also used to a far 
j greater extent than on any previous occasion, keeping the 
j Generals in touch with the Brigadiers and even smaller units. 

I The telegraph is reported to have worked uniformly well, but 
of the telephones a less satisfactory account was received. 
All sorts of military inventions were under trial, wireless tele¬ 
graphy on the German system, Austrian telephones, Japanese 
j ammunition carriers, the Crocker lance and bucket equipment, 

1 Japanese entrenching tools, the Rexer automatic gun and 
j Russian soup kitchens, but the experiences cannot be hastily 
I collated. We also saw for the first time the motor car used on a 
considerable scale in Indian manoeuvres. Major Warden wth 
Lieutenants Jenkin Wood and Hall controlled a team of seven 
cars carrying Their Royal Highnesses, the Oommander-in- 
Chief and the umpires up and down the Grand Trunk Road 
with a swiftness and freedom from accident which show that 
there is a great future for the car in mihtary operation. In 
short, without dwelling upon the errors of which there were no 
doubt many, or the deficiencies, of which there were probably 
also many, the manoeuvres demonstrated that great strides 
have been made in preparing the Indian army for war, and that 
an earnest progressive spirit prevails at head-quarters. 

Their Royal Highnesses are still the guests of I.,ord Kitchener 
in the large camp laid out on the confines of Rawalpindi 
close to the review ground. The art of camping is better under¬ 
stood in India than in any other country in the world, but sure¬ 
ly never was a camp more picturesquely ordered or better 
designed than this. When Major Cowper entered upon his task 
he had nothing to work upon but an avenue of fine trees and a 
huge stretch of unlovely ploughed land. Dovm this avenue 
runs a fine road broken by two graceful ornamental circles. 
At the head of the avenue behind the flagstaff are Their Royal 
Higlmesses’tents and on either side and m wings those of the 
staffs and Lord Kitchener’s personal iguests. The roads are 
lighted by electricity and the tents are perfectly arranged, w-hilst 
to crown all Major Cowper has coaxed a most restful growth 
of herbage to border his avenues, which is a delight to the eye. 
The spectacle as Their Royal Highnwses drove up, escorted by 
Skinner’s Horse, in the blouses which still indicate that they 
sprang from Scindiah’s army, through lines of stocky Ghurkhas 
till he was received by the scarlet clad guard of honour of that 
fine regiment the Queen’s and the stalwart 23rd Sikh Pioneeis, 
was pleasing in the extreme. 

It is understood that the Prince during his visit to Benares 
in February will pay a visit to the Central Hindu College and 
receive an address from the trustees. A technical institute is 
to be founded in connection with the College in honour of the 

royal visit. , ,t. . 

It has now been finally settled that Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales will visit the M. A. 0. tollege 
at Aligarh and lunch there on the 8th of March. Grand 
preparations are being made and invitation-s have been sent on 




; behalf of the preHident and trustees to the Muliamraadan Chiefs 
and notables. 

ItidiaM Daily Netns.^TLhB Bengali writes :~.rfWe regret to 
find that our ap|>eal to Cfovernment to drop the proposal for 
a Purdah party at Belvedere in honour of Her Royal Highness* 
the Princess of Wales, h/is so far proved unavailing 
and that pressure is still being put upon Mofussil Zamin- 
dars and others to induce, or rather compel, them to send the 
ladies of their famifies to Belvedere. These Zenana ladles have 
never been near Belvedere, and some of them have 
scarcely ever ventured outside the gates of their houses. 
To compel them to be in attendance at Belvedere would be 
positively inhuman, and the attempt might, for aught we know 
to the contrary, end in a fiasm tor which none but the promoters 
of the proposed party alone would be responsible. Public feeling 
already runs very high, and we appeal to the authorities not to 
presume too far upon the forbearance of a loyal and peaceable 
community. The Purdah has a sanctity which must be respected. 
The proposal has been received -with so much indignation 
by the educated classes of our fellow-countrymen, that even 
the Erahmos, who do not observe the purdah, are as firmly 
opposed to it as are the Hindus and the Mohamedans. 

Indian Daily NevM .—With regard to the laying of the' 
foundation stone of the Victoria Memorial Hall on January 
6th by His Royal Higlmess the Prince of Wales, it is announced • 
that to enable them to proceed to the distribution of invitation 
cards, the Trastees will be obliged if all subscribers to the Memo¬ 
rial Fund of Rs. 250 and upwards, who wish to attend the cere¬ 
mony, will kindly intimate before December 16th thsir intention 
and the number of cards that they desire for themselves and 
the members of their family living with them. As the accom¬ 
modation is limited, it will ordinarily be impossible to issue more 
than two cards to each such subscriber. 

Indmn Daily News ,—The night attack by the Northern 
Force on the Makalla position concluded about one o’clock 
this morning, and about nine the troops began a final action, 
preparatory to marclnng into Rawal Pindi. The Prince wit¬ 
nessed the night attack* and this morning the Princess joined 
him at Gohra Junction about midway between Pindi and 
Kalakaserai, to view to-day’s battle which is takiiig place about 
twenty miles from Pindi. 

General Hunter concentrated his whole force for the night 
attack on Margella heights, and the troops began to move on 
the position about nine o’clock. General Gaselee’s forces were 
admirably disposed to resist the attack, and in actual warfare 
the only prospect of success for the attacking force lay in turning 
the west of the position. The flanking movement had earlier in 
the evening been checked, but for the purposes of the Manoeuvres, 
the night attack on the heights was designed to succeed. The 
Nortliem Artillery opened heavy fire, the Southern Mountain 
batteries answering well. Gradually under the combined 
artillery and rifle attack, the Southern Infantry were driven 
from the trenches, and the heights were captured by the Northern 
Infantry about eleven o’clock. The night was bright moon¬ 
light, but little could be seen, save the flashes of artillery. The 
Prince did not personally witness the attack, being represented 
by members of his staff. The manner in which the Prince 
disregarded the fatigue of the Manoeuvres greatly impressed 
military men. 

The Commander-ia-Chief8 State camp, where the Prince 
arrives to-day, is some five miles beyond Rawal Pindi, and is most 
a^irably laid out. Excellent garden paths have been made 
throughout the camp, and plots of mustard and cress give green 
patches before each tent. A broad avenue of trees leads to the 
camp, and the road is decorated with streamers, while several 
triumphal arches have been erected along the route from the 
railway station. The Princess has been staying here during the 


f Manoeuvres, and fjord Kitchener's guests include the Maharaja 
I of Bikanir, and the Maliaraja of Jodhpur who along with Maha¬ 
raja of Idar have attended the Prince as Aides-de-Camp during 
the Manoeuvres. 

To-day the Tashi Lama is expected in Pindi. 

The action to-day finished with a general advance of the 
Northern Aitny and grand charge operations concluding at the 
line ef forts in the neighbourhood of Gobra junction about 12-30, 
the Prince and Princess witnessing the last phase of the field 
manoeuvres, which have been most successfully conducted. 

The Prince and Princess, accompanied by Ix>rd Kitchener 
and staff, proceeded in the Royal train to Chaklall station 
where they arrived about 1-30. They were received by Mr. 
Meredith, Commissioner of Rawal Pindi, and other civil officiab, 
and entering the Royal carnage drove to the Commander-in-diief s 
state camp at Balabgarh. The 7th Gurkhas lined the road 
immediately inside the camp, and in the centre of the camp, in 
front of the Royal tent, guards-of-honour of the 2nd Queen’s 
West Surrey Regiment, with band and coloius, and the 30th 
Pioneers were drawn up. Their Royal Highnesses’s escort was 
furnished by the Ist Skinner’s Horse, who made a very effeotivo 
appearance in their frill dress uniform, which comprises a bright 
yellow coat. Theii- Royal Highnesses were received with a 
Royal salute and the Royal standard was hoisted on a 
fla^taffi in the centre of the camp. The Prince inspected the 
guard-of-honour, and the ceremonial reception was at an end. 
This afternoon has been spent quietly. The Tashi Lama paid 
an informal visit to the Prince, being accompanied by the 
Prime Minister, the Prince and Princess aftervards going out 
. to take tea with Sir Bindon Blood. The tioops marching in 
after the manoeuvres have to prepare for the grand review to¬ 
morrow in which fifty-five thousand men will take part. An 
interesting feature of the camp is an important exhibition of the 
latest patterns of military equipment and of new mihtary in¬ 
ventions, besides those which were experimented with during 
the manoeuvres. The list of the Commander-in-Chiefs guests 
in camp, liesides Their Royal Highnesses and suite, and the 
Maharajas of Bikanir, Ulwar, Jodapur and Idar, includes Sir 
A. Himtor, Sir A. Gaselee, General McArthur of the United 
States Army, and Major Hiyashi, Japanese Military Atta;ch6 
in India. 

Indian Daily News.—-The special convocation of the Senate 
for conferring the Honorary Decree of Doctor in the Faculty 
of Law on His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales Mali bo 
held on Thursday, January 4th, at 3 p.m., instead of Monday, 
January 1st, as already announced. 

Indian Daily Netm.—lX, is. understood that the Prince of 
Wales during His Royal Highness’s visit to Benares in Feb¬ 
ruary will pay a visit to the Gentral Hindu Gqllege and receive 
an address from the Trustees. A Teclinical Institute is to 
be founded in connection with the College, in honour of the 
Royal visit. 

Indiian Daily Telegraph .—The Prince, accompanied by 
Lord Kitchener and attended by his suite, witnessed the opera 
tions this morning, riding out by the Grand Trunk Road from 
the Southern lines to the Northern army. The whole position 
was reviewed and the Prince retumed to Kalaki-Serai with 
a portion of General Hunter’s advanced forces. The attack 
by the Northern army developed successfully, the Southern 
army falling back before them. Before noon the flanking 
movement had progressetl considerably, and the third divi¬ 
sion were advancing through Losar and Mesia, covering Uie 
reconnaissance. 

The advancing Northerners were directly opposed by the 
second mfantry division of the Southern army and the cavalry 
division. In retiring before General Hunter’s foixse, the 
Southerners fell back upon the Margalla heights, an absolutely 
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impregaable pofiition, where the pass and ridge, were strongly 
held by General Gaselee’s other infantry division, the fourth. 
The second division, in falling back, cleared the left front of 
the Margalla ridge and formed part of the general reserve near 
Fateh Mialel, where they arrived about two o’clock. The 
fourth infantry brigade of this division retired along the lino 
of the Grand Trunk Road to the Margalla Pass indicated by 
the monument erected between the two hills. The Northern 
.4rmy continued to advance upon this position in the after* 
noon and attacked it with rifle and artillery fire, with the view 
of compelling the enemy to display their strength. The South¬ 
ern infantry were entrenched along a position which was fronted 
by much broken ground in which the advancing infantry 
found covOT. They were enfiladed by a heavy artillery fire 
from the left of the Southern position until a couple of bat¬ 
teries of the Northern field artillery were brought into action. 
Theposition was on© which it would be impossible to take in ac¬ 
tual warfare, except with great loss, and the main idea of this af¬ 
ternoon’s operation was a with the view to a night attack, which 
was bound to fail. The Northern infantry lay in the n^hths to 
awmt ^e attempt to force the position to-night, and the artillery 
maintained a heavy fir© unto the evening, Tbe Southern force is 
©quipped with ibountain guns, and bolds a naturally strong posi¬ 
tion in^such force that a night’s attack in realistic conditions 
would inevitably be disastrous. Tomorrow the troops proceed 
to Rawalpindi, a rear-guard action being fought on the way. 
So much has had to be crowded into a few days that the chief 
value of the manmuvres consists in the tactical lessons which 
may have been, deduced. 

A number of military inventions and new patterns have 
been given a trial during the manoeuvres ; among those are 
the German system of wireless telegraphy; the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian telephone wires; a new pattern of silk and fabric bal¬ 
loon used by the divisional troops of the Southern force; Jap¬ 
anese ammunition carriers and special reserve panniers, the 
latter being tried by the 9th Lancers and Hodson’s Horse; 
the Crocker equipment and lance buckets experimented with 
by the 12th Lancers; Japanese entrenching tools and Colo¬ 
nel Justice’s and Sparkington’s tools. General Clement’s 
brigade utilised hand mamtttis ; the 9th Lancers had the Danish 
Rexer atitomatio machine gun. The Divisional Supply ex¬ 
perimented with tlie new pattern bread tins, aloe-fibre cover¬ 
ings for metal tanks, preserved meat, sausages, and Russian 
soup carte, while the Principal Medical Oflficer, Northern Force, 
utilized X-Ra^ and the troops tried the value of tabloids. 
During the night attack Malleson’s flare lights were utilized 
by the defenders at Margalla Pass. 

Military MaU.~—A member of the staff of Military Mail— 
Mr. Charles James Steward—is accompanying the Prince and 
Princess of Wales throughout their Indian tour, and the first of 
his despatches will be ro^, we feel sure, with great interest. It 
is da-ted from Bombay, November 11th, and is as follows :— 

Though it wanted a week to the arrival of the Royal Party 
it was evident even at this early stage that Bombay was actively 
preparing a great reception for Their Royal Highnesses. As the 
days passed on© could see the inhabitants an intention 
to excel anytMng previously attempted in the way of decora¬ 
tions. From the Apollo Bunder to Government House at Mala¬ 
bar Point, whether it be the handsome and stately buildings 
or the meanest dwelling, great endeavours were being made to 
decorate and only with such decorations as the gorgeous East 
can supply. 

I have watched with amusement a London crowd gather 
as a workman proceeded with the simplest of jobs, but it is no 
compar^n to that which interests and seemingly electrifies 
the native of India as he watches the process of erecting the many 
arches and other paraphernalia. From early morning to lato at 


' night, t housands of men, women, and children throng the streets, 
and watch with unmiugled curiosity the preparations going 
forward for greeting the son and daughter of the King-Emperor. 
To all classes the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
is a source of genuine satisfaction, especially so at this moment 
when the question of the partition of Bengal has led to so much 
agitation and boycott of British manufactured goods. It is 
hoped that the Royal visit will divert the attention of the natives 
from the movement and check the energies of the Bengali 
leaders. 

Accustomed as we are at homo to express our hopes for 
fine weather, the question of the hour and expression here 
is, “ Will ic be cool ? ” 

Unfortunately, when the great day arrived very little breeze 
was found near the landing sta^e. The long wait in the sun 
drove many away to seek the shelter of the Taj Mahal Hotel 
and other shady spots, resulting in many empty seats when 
Their Royal Highnesses did arrive. 

And what a sight to unaccustomed Western eyes was the con¬ 
tinuous arrival of the Native Princes and Ruling Chiefs of West¬ 
ern India! Arrayed in all the colours of the rainbow, their arrival 
went on for two or three hours. Her© and there greatly amusing 
were some of the equipages. Coaches and anything on wheels, 
hidden, perhaps, since the dark ages, had been turned out for 
this occasion. A friendly Anglo-Indian explained to me that 
one specimen of a retinue that arrived with an escort of ten or 
twelve mounted men were mounted so badly, not for cheap¬ 
ness sake or that the Raja was a poor man, but l^cause had their 
horses been too well bred they stood a good chance of bolting 
or causing some damage or other to the rider. Of course this 
did not apply to a third of those that came to pay homage to 
their future Emperor. 

Amidst the salvo of guns Their Royal Highnesses landed 
at the Apollo Bunder, on whose steps to greet them was the Gov¬ 
ernor’s staff and other High OflScers of State. A touch of colour 
was added by the greeting and profound salaams of Sir Pertab 
Singh. 

As His Royal Highness set foot in India this gallant chieftain 
humbly laid his sword at the feet of the Prince. A touch of 
pathos was thus added to this impressive scene. At 
the top of the flight of stone steps the ceremony of 
introducing the Rajas, their suites, and members of 
the Parsi community occupied considerable time. As 
each presentation was made His Royal H^hness shook 
bands with unaffected cordiality. This part of the ceremony 
over, His Royal Highness inspected the smart Guard-of-Honour 
of the Royal Scots, and then followed by his Staff, walked under 
the triumphal arch to' the dais, where he was to receive the 
Corporation ’ s address. 

Now the Royal cortege moved off at a stately walk. What a 
goodly cavalcade it was { From the Apollo Bander, as far as eye 
could reach, stretched a splendid array of nodding plumes 
and flashing swords and dancing pennons, helmet and turban, 
horse and artillery. Each balcony and window was bright with 
keen eyes and animated faces, with gay frocks and gorgeous 
sarees. Behind the stolid ranks of the infantry was 
wedged a solid mass of humanity clad in the variegated 
yet always graceful colours which only the East can 
show. And as the shrill notes of the trumpet gave the 
cal! to advance, every verandah and coign of vantage broke 
into a fluttering kaleidoscope of handkerchiefs and flags, and 
from ten thousand throats rose a joyous cry of welcome, and 
an earnest outpouring of the deep spring of loyalty which 
exists in every true heart, and welled over at the advent of the 
grandson of India’s revered Empress, the son of her beloved 
King-Emperor. 

First came a smart and well-mounted police officer, Constable 









Bui'gh^ followed by tbo Staff Officers of tbe Quartermasto- 
'General’s Department, the band and one squadron of the lOth 
fitL'’sai-s, the “ Great Tenth the craek cavalry regiment of the 
BritisJi Amy, under Major Vaughan, D.S.O. The reception by 
the populace knew no hounds. Bombay had given way to en¬ 
thusiasm, and the scene which presented itself to the Royal 
visitor's no pen can describe. It was evident to one and all that 
the Prince and Princess had already won the hearts of the 
peoploi 

The opening of a new sti-eet in the native quarters was the 
event of Friday. Wlien the Bombay Improvement Trust was 
created by Lord Sandhuret in 1898 to deal with the appallingly 
insanitary condition of the city, revealed by the close inquiry 
irrstitrrted during the plague operations, three main works 
were entrusted to it—the improvement of the unwholesome 
quarters of the native town by clearing and re-modelling the 
worst districts; the construction of main thoroughfares run¬ 
ning east and west providing new arteries for traffic and ad¬ 
mitting the sea-sweetened western breezes into the centres of 
dense population; and the rescue of thaso parts of the island 
HtiU rmdeveloped from the blight of the jerry builder. This great 
clearance scheme closely resembled the work carried out in Kings 
way by the London County Council. This was, for the nonce, 
the Princess Street, which Their Royal Highnesses opened on 
the second day in Bombay. The usual cort^e led the van of the 
Royal procession from Government House. 

Hussars and Native Cavalry composed the escort, and then 
al)out half a dozen wild looking men fo flowing white robes 
with enormous white pugarees came dashing along through the 
spectatois to form the rear-guard. They were mounted on singu¬ 
larly spirited mules and huge mussaoks, sprinkling water as they 
went, hung from either side of the saddles. The rush with which 
they came on quite took everybody aback, but when the 
point of the situation became understood the onlookers laughocl 
their heartiest and cheered the “ bhistios ” to tire echo. Shortly 
after the start one of the native troopers left bis saddle and 
embraced mother earth, but he was spe^ily up again and back 
in his place in the ranks, apparently none the worse for the un¬ 
rehearsed experience which had befallen him. 

Bombay’s new street opened, a move was made to the 
“ People’s Fair”, a conglomeration of highly amusing side shows 
and other things necessary to amuse the natives. , 

The levee held in the evening was a big affair. Natives vied 
with Europeans in getting foremost into the Royal presence, 
and some amusing scenes were witnessed. 

Preceded by a brilliant staff His Royal Higlmess ascended 
the staircase and walked to the Presence Chamber. The scene 
then was one of no little brilliance and dignity. His Royal High¬ 
ness stood in front of the gilded chair; he was wearing the imi- 
form of a Vice-Admiral of the British Navy, with tlie ribbon 
of the Star of India, On his left was His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay, and on right and left the Staffs, representing almost 
every rank in the Royal Navy, and the uniforms of the most 
famous regiments in the British Army. Then, m those entitled 
to the private entree were received, there was a constant proces¬ 
sion of handsome uniforms, both civil and military, of judges 
in wig, and gown, and of Native Chiefs in their magniiioient 
silks and embroideries. When the private entree gave way 
to the public entree, the atmosphere became greyer, for now 
black and white predominated. Some fifteen hundred presenta¬ 
tions were made, and it was midnight before the last gentle¬ 
man passed before His Royal Highness. 

Pioneer .—A pleasant incident occurred at Kala-ka-Sarai 
station yesterday afternoon. When the Princess of. Wales 
arrived there by motor-car from Lord Kitchener’s camp on 
her way to Rawalpindi the Royal train was not ready to start. 
Her Royal Highness at once had some of the people brought 


to her, and as at Jaipur enquire about their occupation, mode 
of life, customs, etc. The Princess showed heraelf thoroughly 
interested in all that was told her, while those who were 
privileged to be questioned went away much elated . 

This morning after breakfast the Prinoe rode with Lord 
Kitchener and Staff up the Grand Trunk Road so as to witness 
the forward movement of the Northern Army, and later on 
struck across country in order to see the troops at close quarters. 
He was thus enabled to follow accurately all that was being 
done, and only returned to camp when the rearguard of the 
Southern Army had passed through Kala-ka-Sarai and had 
fallen back upon the Margalla position. The morning’s 
operations were quite interesting and instructive, and the men 
acquitted themselves well, though they had bivouacked out 
in the cold after tlieii* long march of the previous day. It 
may be remembered that at nightfall yesterday three of Sir 
Alfred Gaaeloe’s Brigades (Southern Army) were entrenched 
on a line which blocked the approach to the Margalla Pass by 
way of Kala-ka-Sarai. This line extended from Mesia on the 
railway south-w6.s through Losar to Brama and had a front 
of about five miles. General Wodehouse was in command 
of three Brigades which formed the 2ad Infantry Division, 
his Brigadiers being Woon, Park and Watkins. The 
Cavalry Division, under General Haig, were to the south-west 
of the Mesia-Losar-Brama line, while the 4th Infantry Division 
were busy entrenching themselves on the Margalla heights 
and in the Pass. It was to enable them to do this that the 
Cavalry and 2nd Divisions were thrown across the enemy’s 
line of advance. The Northern Army bivouacked on a line 
extonchng from Wah across the Grand Trunk Road to Kamala 
with the railway on their left flank, Llieir two Infantry Di¬ 
visions were thus concentrated ready to drive the 2nd Divi¬ 
sion out of their entrenchments and this was easy of accom¬ 
plishment as tlie attacking force was two to one. Sir 
Archibald Hunter, Commanding the Northern Army, took tlie 
fmther stop as a diversion of sending the 9 th Brigade, under 
Colonel Pollock, to Tarmukhi, north of the Shalditta Pass 
which gives direct access to Gobra junction on the railway. 
It may here be mentioned that General Gaselee, alive to the 
importance to watching this Pass, had detached a Battalion 
to hold it, and thus Colonel PoUook’s Brigade could not do 
more than threaten this part of the position. The Ist Division 
of the Northern Infantry under Sir Edmond Barrow, with the 
Cavalry Division imder Sir Locke-EUiot, began their advance 
by moving from Wah upon Brama, thus tlweatening to turn 
the left flank of General Wodehouse’s Division. At the same 
time the 3rd Division under Major-General Walter Kitchener 
advanced upon Losar and Messai. There was thus a fighting 
front of some seven miles and in the face of the danger of both 
his flanks being enveloped General Wodehouse began to retire 
upon the Margalla jmsition. This movement was effected fairly 
rapidly as regards the right and centre, but more deliberately 
on the left. The country was admirably suited for such a 
.retirement as it was cut up with ravines and a number of home¬ 
steads could be held almost to the last moment. Farther, 
the Grand Trunk Road being higher than the fields on either 
Bide and having long stretches of road metal piled up alongside, 
gave excellent cover for men lying down, their khaki uniforms 
rendering them almost invisible. I watched the retirement 
of Park’s Brigade and saw how the 2nd Queen’s worked. 
They had to hold on to the road in order to enable the retire¬ 
ment to be rapid. Tlie men availed themselves of every piece 
of cover. They fired their blank ammunition as carefully 
as if it had been bail cartridge and paid due attention to their 
sighting. At one period some 200 men, with a maxim whioh 
was lowered under its tripod, spread-eagled level with the 
ground, managed to pour in a very heavy fire upon the enemy. 
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Theie was a clump of trees with circular mud walls near at 
hand, juid this w^as smartly occupied. The Northerners came 
streaming across the fields making for the ravines, but they 
must have suffered heavily had it been real warfare. There 
was some very pretty rearguai’d action on every part of the 
field, and it was almost exciting to see companies doubling 
away and then taking new positions where they at once opened 
fire. Now and again guns opened fire on the Northern side 
but there was no good target for them at any time. A tendency 
was noticeable towards the close of the retirement for the 
Northerners to press too far forward, regardless of the heavy 
musketry fire which met them and thus one saAv Infantry en¬ 
gaged at 400 or 500 yards. The Umpires could not be every¬ 
where, but this point of too rapid advance when the retiring 
force is still in good order cannot fail to be noted. 

By the afternoon the 2nd Division had been driven back 
past Kala-ka-Sarai, the Prince and liord Kitchener watch¬ 
ing the fighting about the centre. The Division made an 
orderly retirement, Watkin’s and Woon’s Brigades passing 
clear of the left front of the Margalla ridge and joining the 
Gaseloo’s genei'a! reserve near Thateh Kalil in the rear of 
lidge, while P|irk’8 Brigade marching along the Grand Trunk 
Road made direct for Nicholson’s Monument in the Margalla 
Pass, where he came under the orders of Sir P. O’Moore Greagh, 
Commanding the 4th Infantry Division. The 3rd Division 
was halted near Kala-ka-Sarai for some time. The Ist 
Division had similarly pushed past Brama driving in Wodehouse’a 
left and advancing until they had occupied the villages of 
Jhang Balot and Jalala all south-west of Kala-ka-Sarai, thus 
joining hands again with the 1st Division. Sir E. Locke- 
Elliott’s Cavalry Division had meanwhile swept roimd to 
the south beyond Jhang, the idea being to out Gaselee’s com¬ 
munications with Rawalpindi. Haig’s Cavalry Division had 
kept in touch with them, on Wodehouse’a left flank, but event- 
ually joining Gaseiee’s general reserve and holding a short 
line between the Pind and Chokur villages, five miles west 
of Jani-ka-sang railway station. This may he taken as the 
position of the two armies at 2 P.M., by which time it became 
fairly clear that Hunter meant to turn the left of the Margalla 
position. - 

The afternoon witnessed some of the most mstructive 
tactical work that has yet been done. The Prince once more 
rode out with Lord Kitchener and proceeded towards the 
extreme western point of the Mai^alla heights where-some 
low foot hills run out into the plain. On his way he saw Gen¬ 
eral Walter Kitchener’s Division making a demonstration 
against the Margalla Pass, 18 field and some mountain guns 
covering the advance of the Infantry. Fire was heavy on 
both sides and the crackle of musketry was continuous from 
the heights on either flank of the Pass, the men being so iVell 
placed that they were absolutely invisible. Four 4-inch guns 
in the mouth of the Pass and Mountain Artillery on the crest 
to the west replied to the fire of the field guns in the open at 
long r^ges. The troops forming the extreme right of Walter 
KitchenOT’s Divimon veered south-westwards and 1^ bat¬ 
talions eventually attacked the extreme western point of the 
Mn.r gn.nn. heights. But far more important than all this was 
the great turning movement which Barrow was making with 
the whole of his Division. The Guides were leading, and the 
Infantry in a body pressed on from Balat and Jang due south 
and occupied Tharbaiti and Jod in the Haro Valley. Ihe 
advance was a splendid one to watch as regiment after regiment, 
in extended order, pushed forward up the valley and thus 
thi^tened the rear of the Margalla heights. Everything 
was well ordered and the troops were handled in a fasWon 
that left little to be desired. But Gaselee had not been idle, 
for he had become aware that the main attack of the enemy 


was developing at a rapid rate and that their farther advance 
up tlie Haro Valley must be checked; otherwise he would 
he comi)elled to evacuate the whole position and fall back 
upon the road to Pindi. He could not afford to withdraw 
any troops from Margalla Pass and heights as Walter Kitchener ’a 
Division might then press home its attack, but he had his 
two Reserve Brigades of Infantry and Moimtain Artillery 
available, and these he hurried to the hills south of the Haro 
Valley and hence they could pour a flanking fire upon Barrow’s 
Division in ease it moved forward from Jod. At the same 
time he directed Wodehouse to occupy the spurs about Thateh 
Kalil, Haig’s Cayaliy and ■ Horse Artillery supporting this 
movement from their position near by at Find and Chukuiv 
Here occurred a very realistic scene, for Wodehouae’s leading 
Brigade had to come up at the double, so quickly had the 
head of Barrow’s division appeared at Jod. No time -H^aa 
lost in opening a heavy fire upon the latter, and Gaselee at 
the same time brought up his heavy artillery. Up to this 
point Barrow had 18 field guns opposed to an equal numbt*.r, 
but the heavy guns changed the whole aspect of Hie situation, 
and Barrow’s Division was held to have been checked. It 
could not advance beyond Jod in the face of such a fire as it 
came imder. 

The Northern Cavalry, under Sir E. Locke Elliott, which 
had been moving well to the right of Barrow ’s Division could 
not force their way up the Haro Valley as they were not only 
opposed throughout by the Southern Cavahy, but they also 
found the country terribly cut up by ravines in every direction. 

Thus the afternoon closed with Gaselee still in possession 
of the Margalla heights and Pass. 

Lord Kitchener as Direotor-in Chief of the operations sent 
word, to Sir Archibald Hunter that the Northern force had 
been checked, and that his remainirig cha.nce was to carry the 
heights by a night attack as news had been received that rein¬ 
forcements for the Southern Army were coming up from Rawal¬ 
pindi. Operations were suspended at 5 p.m., the Prince 
having watched with the closest attention Barrow’s turning 
movement and his advance up the valley. 

His Royal Highness then rode back to the camp at Kala^ 
ka-Sarai. From, 5 to 9 p.m. the troops are resting, cooking 
and eating their food and preparing for the night attack. 
Hunter’s plan is to advance his left from Kala-ka-Sarai and 
Jalala, his Infantry working up tji© ravines towards Margalla 
Pass, while on his right Barrow’s Division will storm the western 
end of the heights. At midnight it is hoped that the Northern 
Force will be in a position to deliver their attack, three Brigades 
of Walter Kitchener’s Division assaulting the Pass itself. 
If this plan proves successful, the Southern Force will retire 
to Jani-ka-Sang and begin its march back, though it will take 
the troops all their time to reach Pindi dming the day. 

The scene here at the present moment is one that proves 
how large a force has been engaged. The Northern Army is 
now aU beyond Kala-ka-Sarai, but thousands of camels and 
other transport animals are moving along the Grand Tnmfc 
Road, all making for the Margalla Pass, the only route that 
can be followed. Clouds of dust are raised as the transport 
moves slowly along and one wonders whether it will all be 
through the Pass before the night attack begins. Once beyond 
the Margalla heights, six roads h'e open to the troops and ani¬ 
mals. T^e passage of 50,000 men with their transport is no 
light matter, however, especially as all those of the Northern 
Army and a large proportion of the Southern Army have had 
a very heavy day. This can be best understood by the state- ’ 
ment that Wah is ten miles from Jod, and the line and distance 
covered by Barrow’s Division during the day has been much 
more than this. However Rawalpindi has to be reached by 
Thursday evening, as there is the Grand Review on Friday. 




I^rd Kitchener has herein Chief Direietor of the Maiiceuvres, 
with Sh Bindon Blood as Deputy Director, and the latter 
has had with him his officers of the Northern Command Staff, 
and with this combiaation the operations have been success¬ 
fully carried out on the strategical lines laid down in advance. 
The tactical developments, as stated yesterday, have been loft 
to Divisional and Brigade Commanders under Sir Alfred Gaaelee 
and Sir Archibald Hunter, and the general verdict seems to be 
that them have been practical and instructive lessons derived 
from the oiierations. 

The night attack is now proceeding, but even with a bright 
moonlight it is difficult to follow the movements of troops 
save at very close (juarters. Long lines of dust can be seen 
on the plain which lies north of the Margalla heights and every 
few minutes a low red flash shows that guiding lights are being 
used to direct the march of Walter Kitchener ’a three Brigades. 
Firing is ijroceeding. 

The Pass is being captured and the Southern Army are 
retiring upon Jani-ba-Sang. Everything was over by 10-30. 
General Clement’s Brigade on Kitchener’s left attacked, 
the heights to the north of tlie monument, two Battalions 
storming the actual position at the monument, while another 
Brigade rushed the heights immediately to the south of the 
Samais and shrill cries heard showed that Pathans were vto 
the front here. Sir P. O’Moore Creagh’s Division opposing 
the attack used magnesium flare lights, Avhich shone out most 
brilliantly and enabled his men to pom’ a terrific fire from 
their entrenchments which, as previously stated, were admirably 
placed. The attack had to succeed, and it certainly lacked 
nothing in execution oonsidering the ground that h^ to be 
passed over at night, while the dash of the regiments making 
the assault was very fine. Lord Kitchener and the Army 
Head-quarters Staff were present and w'atched the final develop¬ 
ments of the attack. A few hours hence the whole of both 
Divisions will be on their way to Rawalpindi. 

Pioneer ^—The following is the revised programme of functions 
for the entertainment of the Royal visitors after theu’ arrival 
in Calcutta. On the 29th December at 4 p.m. there will be a 
public arrival at Priiisep’s Ghat, and there will be a 
municipal address and presentation of a jewel at Prinsep’s 
Ghat, state procession from Prinsep’s Ghat to Government 
Ho\ise, and in the evening a small dinner and lev6e. On the 
’30th, in the morning there will be the presentation of colours 
to the King’s Own Regiment (time and place not yet fixed); 
in the afternoon the races, and dinner with the Lieutenant- 
Governor at Belvedere in the evening. On Sunday, 31st, 
at 10-30 A.M,, the Royal party will attend the Cathe^al ser¬ 
vice and proceed by river to Barrackpore and return. On 
the Ist January, in the morning there will be a Proclamation 
Parade and in the afternoon steeplechases at ToUygunge; 
Ltt the evening there will be a State banquet at Government 
House. On the 2rid at 1-30 p.m. the Mnee and Princess 
will lunch with the Maharaja of Coooh Behar, and at 4 p.m. 
there will be a public rqjjeption on the ?m4(ian; at 9-30 p.m. 
a reception at Government House. On the 3rd the Royal 
party lunch with the Chief Justice of Bengal; at 4 p.m. there 
will be a garden party at Government House, and in the evening 
diimer with the Commander-in-Chief. After dinner the Prince 
and Princess will drive through the city to see the illuminations. 
On the 4th, in the afternoon, the Prince of Wales attends the 
University Convocation, and visits the Native Chiefs at Hastings 
House. The Princess of Wales will attend a purdah party 
at Belvedere and there will be a dinner at Government House, 
followed by a State Ball. On the 5th, in the afternoon, the 
Prince of Wales will lay the foundation stone of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall, at 6 p.m. The Royal party leave Calcutta 
for Darjeeling on the 6th at 1-46 P.M,, and arrive at Darjeeling 


on the 8th at 9-15 a.m., leaving Darjeeling again on the 9th 
at 8 a.m. 

It is notified that the ofiicial and municipal reception of 
Their Royal Highnesses at Prinsep’s Ghat on the 29th 
December has notiiing to do with the public subscriptions for 
an entertainment to 'Breu’ Royal Highnesses. The latter will 
take place on the maidftn on the 2ud January. For this en¬ 
tertainment su bsoribers will be the first to receive tickets. 

Pioneer .—His Honour the Lieiitenant-Govemor presided to¬ 
day over a meeting, held in the Council Chamber, of the Central 
Committee of the Medic'.^ Memorial College scheme, the total 
subscriptions towai^s which now amount to over eight and a 
half laklls. Various questions of importance were talked 
over and His Honour delivered the following speech• 

I congratulate tbp members of the Committee very heart¬ 
ily on the general r6s;^nse that has been made and is being 
made to the suggestion that a Medical College should be founded 
at Lucknow to commemorate the visit of Their Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. That the promised dona¬ 
tions include very large sums, and are sufficient to justify a 
request to His Higlmess to lay the foimdstion stone is a matter 
for congratulation, but it is equally a subject of cengratulation 
that the scheme has secured universal approval. Many who 
are not in a position to contribute large sums have shown that 
the project is one which they have at heart, and the legal pro¬ 
fession and the educated classes generally have been promi¬ 
nent in their support of the movement, and have given not 
only of their money but of their time. A new development 
has been given to the original scheme by the Raja Tassadduq 
Rasul Khan, C.S.L This development is the establishment 
of a branch college for women, to be named after Her Royal 
Higlmess the Princess of W’^ales. 1 anticipate the greatest 
benefit to the community from this Women’s Collegei It 
should, in my opinion, be completely separate from the college 
for men, and there is ample space whereon to build it close 
to the Lady Dufferin Hospital. Medical tuition, meaning 
thereby the teaching and training in India of women as doctors, 
was one of the primary objects, of the Dufferin Fund. VTe 
have classes for Female Hospital Assistants at Agra, but we 
have done nothing to give higher medical teaching and training 
to educated Indian women. The time will not, I hoi)e, be long 
before educated Muhammadan and Hindu ladies will be found 
who are wLiling to take up the profession of medicine. Educa¬ 
tion in the colleges will be conducted with every regard for 
the customs of the country, and the trained lady doctors will 
command the confidence and respect of the women who seek 
their aid. 

“ The Government of India have agreed to the establish¬ 
ment of the College, the cost of which would fall on the local 
Government on the following conditions: that at least eight 
lakhs are promised by substantial men, who can be relied upon 
to pay within a reasonable time; that the local Government 
make themselves responsible for realising the subscriptions ; 
and that a suitable site can be secured without trenching upon 
the sum required for the construction of the College. I have 
accepted these conditions. 

“I wish to annomice that His Royal Highness the Prince 
haq graciously consented to lay the foundation stone of the 
■Medical College and Hospital on the 26th December. I under¬ 
stand that arrangements for a fitting reception of Their Royal 
Highnesses have already been made. I am gratified to learn 
that the Committee has invited representatives from our priuoi- 
pal Colleges and High Schools to view the ceremony. I am 
^ad that so far os po-ssible our young men and boys should 
be present and • carry on to the coming generation the 
remembrance of this occasion. There is, in my opinion, no site 
in the Province which can compare with tho site selected for 







the Medical College aad Hospital. It is close to the city, 
yet it will stand in ample grounds of its own, and it is protected 
from building encroachment by Victoria Park. The sanitary 
and medical advisers of this Government, indeed aU whom 
I have consulted, have approved of the site. It is royal land 
and must be presented by Government to the College. We 
all desire that the Hospital and College should be the best 
of their kind. Within the last twenty years ^eat changes 
have taken place in the construction and administration of 
hospitals. In the place of one large building, a plan of 
pavilion or cottage hospitals has generally been adopted, so aa to 
facilitate the proper accommodation of patients, and to avoid 
the overcrowding of the site. There is ample space for Such 
a hospital on the place now selected, and enquiries are being 
made as to the bmt plan of hospitjaJ. Again, as regards the 
Medical College buildings, we shall gather up the results of 
experience in the older medical colleges of India and Europe. 
We shall consult the University to which it will be affiliated, 
and ask the University to establish a Faculty of Medicine. 
We shall seek expert advice as to the course of studies, the 
number of years required for full qualification, at what period 
in the carees of the student general eduoation may end and 
special medical study begin. It will have to be decided how 
far we will’go. We shall then see exactly what buildings are 
required, and how they should be arranged. All this will take 
some time, but it will be time well spent. Colonel Murray, 
■Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, has recently paid a special 
visit to Ijahore Medical College, and bis knowledge, observation, 
and experience will be of good service. It is proposed to move 
the Bacteriological Laboratory of this province from Agra to 
Lucknow. At present it is in a hired house, and it would be 
in many ways convenient if the work of our eminent chemist and 
bacteriologist, Mr. Hankin, were conducted in Lucknow in 
a properly constructed laboratory. Mr, Hankin’s help would 
be most valuable to the Medical College. 1 need not dwell on 
other consequent developments, but I wish to assure memters of 
the Prince of Wales’s Memorial Committee and subscribers to 
the fund that the Government and its advisers will do all in 
their power to carry out the wishes of donors, and to establish 
a Medical College of which the Unitcxl Provinces will be proud. 

Piemeer. —Among those who contributed to the comfort 
in which the Prince and Princess of Wales made their recent 
trip up the Khyber, Mr. Danjibhoy should not be forgotten. 
He provided the carriages and horsed them in a way which mapde 
the journey to and from Landi Kotal an easy and rapid one. 
Needless to say the Prince was the first to express appreciation of 
Mr. Danjibhoy’s arrangements. 

9th December 1905. 

Civil and MUUartf CfazeUe.^'y^iVB, Prince of Wales has 
giaoioualy accepted a copy of “ Sahifazarin,” published by the 
Newal Kiahore Press in commemoration of the King-Emperor’s 
Coronation and spoken of by Lord Ourzon aa a book that will 
briug home to the minds of many readers the true significance 

and importance of the Delhi Durbar, 

Daily Chronide .—An extraordinary demqnatrafion of Lrdian 
armed strength assembled on Rawal Pindi plain to-day for 
review by the Prinoe of Wales. The troops comprised 7,900 
cavalry, 5,000 artillery, and .35,000 infantry, making a total 
strength of .55,000 officers and men, with 13,000 hoi'ses, 146 
guns, and 14,000 transport animals. 

TLe scene was extraordinarily impressive, hi the mareh- 
passt the artillery and. cavalry were splendidly horsed, 
fauHleasly equipped, and the infantry were in ^and condition. 
British, Sikhs, Pathans and Gurklia went by in double com¬ 
panies in grand style. Neither men nor horses showeel any 
trace of the strain of the past fortnight’s campaigning. 


The horse artillery went past at the gallop, and the cavalry 
at such a pace as only the Imiian horse, or a horse trained 
in India can go. A few men and horstss went down, hut there 
was no serious casualty. The infantry then marched past 
in mas.s of brigades in line of quarter columns, showing to- 
advantage their physique and condition. The final advance 
of horse artillery and cavalry at the gallop in a line a mile and 
a half long was a brilliant display. 

The Mnce was highly plerwed with the spectacle ho had 
witnessed. 

The lesson of the manmuvres just ended is that the Indian 
Army was never so ready for war. 

Daily Telegraph .—^The only vestiges now left of one of the 
most important reviews which has ever taken place are the 
trampled and wheel-torn plain and the vast canopy of dust 
still slowly drifting southwards, illuminated by the fiery crim¬ 
son of a splendid sunset. From the begiiming to the end of 
the march-past to-day nothing could well have been bettered, 
in spite of. the fact that the whole of the gigantic operations 
were totally imrehearsed. Perhaps the gallop-past of cavalry 
might now* and then have been a trifle more spirit^ had the 
review not followed three days’ severe manesuvres, succeeded 
by a twenty or thirty miles’ tramp into camp last night. 

But this is hypercritioism, and it is pleasant to remember 
that, on the whole, both in cavalry and infantry, the British 
regiments marched past with even more credit than natives. 
In particular, the gallop-past of the horse batteries—an evo¬ 
lution which ours alone of civilised armies ever attempts—was- 
magnificently impressive, and though the entire review, includ¬ 
ing the preliminary inspection, lasted for hours, there was not 
an uninteresting moment. 

Among the imending varieties of races and tribes of India 
who were represented to-day—from Brahmans of ancient 
lineage to the Moplas Regiment from Madras, whose name 
proclaims their scanty pedigrees—not one failed. A spirit 
of competition was abroad, and whether it was a single company 
of Ibrniabis, Muhammadans in a mixed battalion, or the self- 
conscious pride of the two massed brigades of Goorkhas, over 
5,0(K> strong, the infantry step was as bright and the bearing 
as soldierlike. 

The Prince of Wales, who is in robust health, took the 
salutes through the morning, and rode home, herutily congratu¬ 
lating Lord Kitchener upon the splendid exhibition he anti 
the Princess had just witnessed. 

Reuter-s correspondent states that in military circles the 
most important feature of the review was the return march 
of the massed divisions, including all the infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and sappers, which go to make up a war division 
on its field service formation, under its own (iivisional generals 
and brigadiers, by whom they have been trained in peace. 
For the first time this .formation has been shown, and the pos¬ 
sibility of doing it is the result of lord Kitchener ’a redistri¬ 
bution scheme, seen for the first time in effective riperation; 

An Army Order which was issued to-night contains the 
following letter from the Prinoe 

My deal’ Lord Kitchener,—After having spent three days 
in the camp of the manoeuvres of a large portion of the Army 
in Didia and witnessed the parade and march-past tide morning,. 
I am anxious to express my appreciation of the physical fitness 
and high standard of training evinced by the troops in the 
field and the smart and soldierlike bearing on parade. I much 
regret that time will not permit of my staying longer with them, 
but I have seen enough to enable me to form a high estimate 
of the efficiency of the Army and of its readiness to take the 
field whenever it is called to do so. 

While congratulating you on your splendid coinniand,. 
1 bog that you will convey to aU ranks an assurance of my 






^gieat pleasure in having been thus personally associated for 
the first time with the King-Emperor’s army in India under 
these praotical conditions. I shall take the earliest opportunity 
of communicating to His Majesty these very favourable impres¬ 
sions which I have been able to form.—-Believe me, youra 
very sincerely, Geobgb. 

iSJwjiwAmaw —Everyone in any degree who is responsible 
for the great review which closed the manoeuvres at Rawal 
Pindi to-day faced this morning with a considerable degree 
of trepidation. All that the wit of man could devise to make 
the biggest review ever held in India a complete success had 
been done. Horses and men were ready to the last buckle 
and chin strap, the timings were worked out to seconds, the 
programmes were exhaustive in tlieir details. But in Pindi 
at this season of the year man proposes and the dust disposes, 
'the Pindi dust is the most fearsome in all this dusty land of 
India. It sweeps up in vast curling clouds of impenetrable 
yellow on the smallest provocation, obscuring everything 
from view. It has a penetrative quality uncqualleil even 
by glycerine, and its acrid pungent odour is aboniinable. As 
a precautionary measure the space in front of the saluting 
post was sown with barley, which was just showing green above 
the ground, and covered with litter, whilst a corps of bhistis 
was held in readiness. But these were a thin protection against 
the attack of fifty-five thousand horse and foot, and if the 
wind chanced to be in the wrong direction no one would see 
anything beyond occasional glimpses of the soldiery through 
a khaki fog. 

It was a singularly impressive sight, this of a fifth of the 
fighting force of India standing silent, immovable on the plain. 
By their depth you could just discern the artillery from the 
horse, and botli from the foot, but beyond the occasional flash 
of a bayonet there was no sign of life. Presently His Royal 
Highness galloped on to the ground distinguished by his British 
General’s uniform crossed mth the Star of India Ribbon, • and 
with Lord Kitchener and their brilliant staffs commenced 
his ride down the long line, the Piincess following in a four- 
horsed Landau. Little could be seen of this part of the cere¬ 
mony for the dust raised by the Royal cavalcade and their 
escort of yellow-bloused Skinner’s Horse obscured everything 
from view. You could just distinguish the advance of the 
royal cortege by a little thicker cloud of dust and no more. 
The inspection took just an hour, and when their Royal High¬ 
nesses and the Commander-in-Chief turned to the saluting 
point they were the centres of an animated gathering that 
embraced all Rawalpindi but contained no more interesting 
figui'es than the Tashi Lama of Shigatee and- his yellow-robed 
retainers. 

At first it looked as if the worst were going to happen. The 
morning was intensely cold and absolutely still, so that the dust 
raised by the regiments as they were marched into position 
hung like a haze imder a sky that was of a- wintry aspect. 
All that could be seen from the long stands flanking 
the saluting post was an, ochre plain fading into a thin fog 
through which could be faintly diaoemed a long dark line. 
Soon then the haze lifted a little and this line resolved itself 
into two and a half miles of the finest fighting men in India. 
Here were arrayed four batteries of Horse Artillery, sixteen 
regiments of Cavalry, nine batteries of Field ArtiHery, nine 
batteries of Mountain Artillery, two companies of heavy 
artillery and fifty-two battalions of infantry. On translated 
into bulk figures fi%-five thousand officers and men, a thousand 
horses, a hundred and forty-six guns, and a hundred and thirty- 
six machine guns. This takes no account of the fifteen thousand 
transport animals massed by the roadside. 

Then the unexpected happened, the sun burst through the 
wintry clouds and a gentle breeze rolled back the dust haze. 


Instantly the full splendour of the muster was revealed, the 
scarlet and green, the blue and yellow and khaki of the varied 
uniforms, the flashing of lance points and the sheen of bayonets. 
It was with the sun full upon it that the line broke up and 
resolved itself into batteries, squadrons and battalicms, each 
moving off amidst its owif little cloud in readiness for the 
march past. A fanfare of trumpets and the march past began. 
In the van the staff comprising besides the splendidly mounted 
junior officers the great chiefs of the army, Major-General 
Sclater, Major-General Duff, Major-Getieral Parsons, Major- 
General CJoIlins, Major-General EUiot, Major-Gonerai Henry, 
Surgeon-General Gallway, Lieutenant-General Gaseloc, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Bindon Blood and Lieutenant-General 
Arcliibald Hunter. Finally His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Kitchener, a splendid figure, splendidly mounted 
and lookmg the embodiment of robust health. 

Engluhnian.~^A correspondent writ^ from Jammu;—^The 
camp, pitched at Satwari, which is the cantonment near here, 
for the Prince and Princess of Wales, is well nigh ready. The 
bungalow known as Satwaii House has been re-fumished for 
Tlieir Royal Highnesses, the staff and others being accommodated 
in a huge camp, lit throughout by the electric lighL An imposing 
arch has been erected at the entrance to the camp and another a 
permanent structure at the city gates. Raja Sir Amar Singh has 
pushed things on energetically ; his Private Secretary, Dewan 
Bishen Das, working hard and Mr. Campbell, the Divisional 
Engineer, has done the laying out of the camp and its decoration. 
The ladi(» of the Residency have been very busy in seeing 
to the interior arrangement of the tents in camp. The task 
has been-almost doubled owing the Royal camp having to be 
removed for His Excellency the Viceroy to Jammu. The 
Resident with his staff are in camp at Satwari. His Highness 
the Maharaja retumed to Jammu from Godaveri on December 
1st. The programme for next Saturday and Sunday is as 
follows :■—Their Royal Highnesses are timed to arrive at Satwari 
at 9 A.M.; H. H. the Maharaja will pay his visit at 11-30 and 
the return visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales is fixed 
for 4-30 p.M. There will be a State Banquet at 8 p.m. On 
Sunday, the 10th instant, Their Royal Highnesses and Staff 
ivill attend Divine Service in the Durbar Tent. The Bishop 
of Lahore will officiate, and Mr. Burroughs, the State Band¬ 
master, will preside at the organ. The Prince end Princess 
of Wales leave Jammu at 10-30 on Sunday evening. 

English Review .—Apart from the direct value to the Empire 
and the Crown of such visits as the Prince of Wales is now mak ing 
to India, the indirect gain arising fi'om the tours of Royal person¬ 
ages in our distant dependencies is considerable. Where the 
Princes are, there are the journalists also; and thus each trip of 
a member of our Royal house to the ultimate ends of British 
territory becomes the text for essays in popular enlightenment 
on this, that, or the other area or people. We cannot know too 
much about India; for whilst we do not share the absurd alarm 
of some of our contemporaries with reference to the so-called 
“ Russian designs ” in Asia, India must remain alwajm, it is 
evident, the Achilles’ heel of the British Empire. Given such 
a settlement of our vexed army question as will provide a 
reasonal^le force of white troops wth which to leaven the 
dusky masses on whioh our dominance in India indisputably 
stands, we have no fear of dangers from without. For that 
matter, we have no serious misgivings as to the maintenance 
of the internal peace of India, if the problem of its gradual 
development be entrusted to wise men—men who will not 
chatter openly like school-girls of their differences, but will 
strike the happy mean that lies between the stem repression 
of native aspirations and an excessive truckling to native 
pretensions. No one iwogniaes more keenly than ourselves 
the difficulty of the task that may be stated in such easy terms, 






and our seme of this difficulty is not lessened after reading 
some of the many ins fcrucbive articles in the English and other 
papers inspired by tho visit of the Pi'ince of Wales. Mr. .Sidney 
IjOw’s contributions to the Standard have interested us parti- 
oulaxly, and they have disturbed us just a little. Air. Low 
appears to have been especially fcWbunate in his opportunities 
for studying ‘educated’ Indian opinion at close quarters 
and he baa observed ‘a certain acerbity’ in the sentiments 
of ’many influential Indians towards the English and English 
rule.’ The ‘ educated ’ Indian ‘ is a man with a veiled griev¬ 
ance/ not so deeply veiled either as it used to be. If the 
educated classes rather than the common peoples of India 
were the root of our power in Asia, we might be extremely 
upset by Mr. Low’s articles. As it is, we note them simjply 
as symptomatic of something less than a spirit of rebellion 
that must nevertheless be faced and dealt with. 

Ofobe.r—The Prince and Princess of Wales saw a notable 
and most splendid sight yesterday, when 55,000 trained sol¬ 
diers, European and Asiatic, paraded before them at Rawai 
Pindi. That great military station, with the Himalayan slopes 
forming its background, and the snow-clad mountains rising 
behind, cou\(l hai-dly be equalled for natural picturesqueness 
in the whole of Inffia. The adjacent country has the addi¬ 
tional advantage of lieing almost level with only such occa¬ 
sional vmdulations as vary the scene. TTie review of a force 
amounting numerically to a couple of Army Gorj^, could not 
fail, therefore, to be deeply impressive in any circumstances. 
Its fighting strength was almost exactly double that of the 
military contingent assembled at Imperial Delhi to do honour 
to the Corenation Darbar. But on the present occasion there 
wa.-j among the spectators a guest whose presence invested 
the occasion with an historic character. Never before has 
the Sovereign Pontiff of Thibet made personal appearance 
at such a sceire; and it may be farther affirmed that the Tashi 
lama would have remain^ in sechvsion at Lhassa had not 
the Younghusband Expedition entirely changed the Thibetan 
political attitude towards British India. Occupying, as he 
now does, the position of Grand lama, and wielding all the 
authority, sacred and tempf)ral. immemorially attached to 
it, the Abbot of Shigatae ran the risk, as he knew full well, 
of being deposed as a renegade and apostate. It is indisputable, 
therefore, that before, he started from the Pot ala on the long 
journey to Rawai Pindi he must have taken counsel with the 
other great hierarchft and ascertained from them that its per¬ 
formance would be highly agreeable to the large majority 
of his subjects, both monks and laity. 

Pioneer.—'Thc manoeuvres cam© to an end on Wednesday 
when the Southern Force made good their retreat into Rawal¬ 
pindi. An interesting feature of the manoeuvres have been 
the exjM>riments made with various appliances, an enumeration 
of v/hicb will be found in our special Correspondent’s account. 
At the time our correspondent wrote the Royal party were 
in a luxuriously furnished camp awaiting the grand review 
that was to take place yestoiday on Klmmia Plain, when close 
on 60,000 men were to march past His Royal Highness. 

Pioneer .—The following is the text of the address which 
will be presenhjd to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at 
the foundation stone ceremony of the Medical College, 
Lucknow:— 

“MAyiT PMASE Yotrn Roval Hiohsess,— The people 
of the United Provines take pride in their loyalty and loving 
devotion to His Majesty the King-Emperor and the Royal 
Family, and all classes of His Majesty’s subjects, of whatever 
creed, have evinced an eager desire to commemorate the visit 
of Your Royal Highnesses, a desire continually accentuated 
by the gracious acts of sympathy which have marked the path 
of Your Royal Highnesses tlirough India. The need of a 


Medical College affiliated toThe Local |Jniveralty has long been 
felt; the active support'at ail times eStiended by His Majesty 
and Your Royal Higlmeases to all movementH for the develop¬ 
ment of medical work has touched the hearts of the people in 
this Province* as in other parts of the Empire; and it seemed 
to all that no memorial of this glad occasion could brs more 
appropriate than a Medical College. The proposal • to start 
this movement was made by Raja Tasadduq Rasul Khan, 
C.S.I., of Jehangirabad ; it was promptly taken up by Maharaja 
Sir Pratap Nai’ain Singh, K.C.I.E., of Ajodhya, and other 
prominent gentlemen in both Provinces. The list of subsorip- 
tions ranges from the munificent donations of three lakhs 
of rupees by Maharaja Bhagwati Prasad Singh of Balrampur, 

’ fifty-five thousand rupees by Raja Tasadduq Rasul Khan^ 
C.S.I., and fifty thousand rupees by the Hou’ble Raja Ali 
Muhammad Khan Bahadur of Alabmudabad to the not less 
welcome offerings of pocket-money by students at our colleges 
and schools: some of our most active workers have been journa¬ 
lists and busy members of the legal profession. Their High¬ 
nesses the Maharaja of Benares and the Raja of Tehri have 
aided us with gifts of fifty thousand and ten thousand rupees, 
respectively. The movement marks an epoch in provincial 
history : for the first time, the two Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
have united in a public work: loyalty and gratitude to Youv 
Royal Highnesses have made us one people. 

“ We shall endeavour, with the help of Government, to 
make this College the best in the East; and it is part of our 
scheme to open a Branch College for women. We respectfully 
pray that this Institution may bear the name of Your Royal 
Highness and that the Branch College for wotnen when com¬ 
plete may bear the name of Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales. 

” That Your Royal Highness may graciously be pleased to 
lay the foundation stone is our further humble prayer.’* 

Pioneer.-—Tiiis evening a dinner party was given by Lord 
Kitchener in honour of the Prince and Princess, and a reception 
followed for senior military officers who were presented to 
Their Royal Highnesses. 

Ail the troops have now reached thek camps here and 
will have a well.eamed night's rest before appearing at the 
Grand Review at 10 o’clock to-morrow mormng. It is esti¬ 
mated that just over 56,500 men with 146 guns and 130 machine 
guns will march past, the largest force ever assembled in India 
for such a purpose. 

Queen, The Lady's Afawpapcr.—Rawalpindi, the Aider- 
shot and Woolwich combined of North India, which the Prince 
of Wales makes his headquarters from December 5 to Deoembor 
8, is some 170 miles north of Lahore, and about 100 miles south 
of Peshawar. Pobtically in the Punjab, it is to all intents 
and purposes part of the new North-West Frontier Province, 
of which it is the chief military station and arsenal. It is 
hero that toe great military manoeuvres and review Will take 
place,, instead of at Delhi, as originally intended. 

It is not surprising that the army in India takes a more 
prominent position in the social order than at home. For 
one thmg, its necessity is more obvious. In short, one might 
almost say that, comparing the status of the army in India 
and Great Britain respectively, the army is as much more 
an important factor in the state than it is in Great Britain 
as the army in Germany is to that in Switzerland or Norway. 
For one thing, as Mr. G. W. Stoevens has pertinently olvaerved, 
the army is far more in evidence than at home. Probably 
nine out of ten Englishmen have never seen a greater number 
than 4,000 or 5,000 trooijs collected together. Near London, 
of course, there are no open spaces where large bodies of troops 
can be manceuvred satisfactorilyr Even at Aldershot I believe 
4,000 is the record at the Jubilee Review. 
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in India, on the other hand, opportunities of witnessing 
the inasaing of troops comprising whole divisions are freijuent 
at the great military stations, Rawalpindi, Secunderabad, 
Quetta, Dellii, etc. Tlie officer, too, takes his profession more 
seriously than at home, where the army is too often regarded 
as a pleasant occupation for a few years, affording great social 
advantages and opportunities for sport to the rich idler. 

The establishment of this immense entrenched camp or 
military base at Rawalpindi is, of course, the direct result 
of the latest phaae of the great frontier problem. This question 
is no doubt the crux of the foreign policy of India, The Gov¬ 
ernment of India, from the time of Lord Auckland down to 
the rule of Lord Curzon, has attempted to solve it m turn by 
a policy of conquest, alliance, subsidised native levies, partial 
annexation, and frontier posts to say nothing of the addition 
of a “masterly inactivity ” policy and the temporary doctrine 
of a policy of buffer states. 

The present policy might be called one of “defence, not 
defianceat all events, its main principle consists in the with¬ 
drawal of the advanced posts among the semi-independent 
districts in the Borderland, and strengthening the forts and 
garrisons on the borders of the new Frontier Province, utilis¬ 
ing tribal levies for the defence of the Khyber Pass, and to 
some extent allowing the natives to police themselves. But 
this is, of course, oiUy a lay, and necessarily inadequate, des¬ 
cription of the policy whose problems seem insoluble. 

Most authorities are agreed, however, that in 1879 we lost 
a splendid opportunity of settling the frontier question once 
and for all, though of course it is proverbially easy to be 
after the event. Lord Roberts, by his famous campaign, 
had practically offered Afghanistan to India. Unfortunately, 
instead of armexing it, the Government were satisfied with 
the nominal control of the chief passes. However, political 
matters are outside the scope of these descriptive papers, but 
this digression may perhaps be excused, as it explains why 
Rawalpindi is the most important military station in India. 

Kashmir was lost to India in a more unpardonable manner 
than Afghanistan, it being actually sold, when the Punjab 
was annexed in 1849, to a Rajput General, Golab Singh, for 
the sum of £l,000,000-^a transaction considered by most au¬ 
thorities to be one of the most discreditable acts ever committed 
by the Indian Govemm*ent, and the chief blot on the rule of 
Lord Dalhousie. The present Maharaja of Kashmir is the 
second in descent of this Rajput soldier of fortune, The Prince 
of Wales, indeed, will have much food for thought in his visits 
to Rawalpindi and Jammu. 

In one of Lord Curzon’s speeches he explained the frontier 
policy so remarkably lucidly and graphically that his defi¬ 
nition is worth quoting. Comparing India to a fortress sur¬ 
rounded on two sides by the sea as a moat, and a chain of moun¬ 
tains like a rampart on the north, he likened the frontier terri¬ 
tories to a kind of glacis, which must remain in the hands of 
tribes allied to us. In short, these frontier states should form 
a kind of neutral zone, or buffer states. 

Rawalpindi is a modern town, and posse-sses no sights 
or attractionB for the ordinary tourist, unless he is interested 
in military affairs. But though there is nothing typically 
Indian, it is a pleasant residence, with a beautiful and singularly 
well laid out public garden and park, and it has a picturesque 
situation, with magnificent moimtain views. As it is the 
most important military state in the Frontier Province, there 
is plenty of society open to visitors with introductions. To 
most travellers, however, it is chiefly known as the starting 
place for Kashmir excursions. 

Then the beautiful hfU station of Murree, one of the highest 
in India, is easily reached from Rawalpindi, being only forty 
miles distant. 


Juramu, which will be the headquarters of the Prince of 
Wales for a day or two, is the ancient capital of Kashmir. Here 
is the Maharaja’s palace, which occupies a commanding site 
on the banks of the river, confronted on the opposite shore 
by a singularly picturesque fort. There is an almost total 
lack of accommodation for visitors, which no doubt accounts 
for its being rarely found in the ordinary globe-trotter’s it¬ 
inerary. The present Maharaja is Sir Pertab Singh, an enlight¬ 
ened and progressive ruler. t 

To reach Srinagar, the “ Summer capital ” of Kashmir, 
takes the greater part of three days of extremely tedious tonga 
travelling, the distance being some 170 miles. It is, of course, 
unfortunate that the Royal visitors will not see that region, 
which has greater scenic attractions than any in our vast Indian 
dependency. Tire charm of the famous Vale of Kashmir—^ 
the Happy Valley—has been sung by many Eastern poets, 
and at second hand by Thomas Moore. This oval valley, some 
6,000 feet above the sea, is inclosed by snowy peaks, vast forests, 
and glaciers, and enjoys, a sub-alpine climate that makes the 
famous sanatorium a summer paradise to those sweltering 
in the Punjab plains. Travellers may be forgiven for rhap¬ 
sodising over its beauties, its green fields, its flowery meads, 
covered with blue irises, so that the ground seems to reflect 
the sky; the hawthorns, chestnuts, and wild strawberries, 
the villages embowered in orchards and trellised with vines, 
the floating gardens on its lakes. In short, the tourist finds 
here a kind of blend of Switzerland. 

Srinagar itself, the capital of tliis Indian Switzerland, and 
Italian lakeland, is in some respects the most striking city 
in the Indian Empire. Well may the City of Waters, with 
its rivers, lakes, and canals fringed by palaces and temples, 
be called the Venice of the East. Then the Bufopean quarter 
with its tents, houseboats, and launches, suggests an Oriental 
Henley. 

Spectator .—The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to Pp.shawar was fittingly concluded on Monday by a drive 
through the Kdiyber Pass. Escorte i by a detachment of the 
IChyber Rifles, the frontier Militia recruited from the Afridis, 
the Prince and Princess drove from Jamrud to Lundi Kotal, 
halting at the famous rock fort of Ali Musjid to receive a number 
of representative Afridi Maliks, or headmen of the warlike 
tribes of the Khyber. As the Times correspondent observes 
in his remarkable despatch, no more striking example of the 
flexibility of the British rule could be furnished than in the 
regime adopted in this “independent territory,” where neither 
British laws are enforced nor British admitiistrators in¬ 
troduced, but the tribes are left free fo govern themselves 
according to their own customs, subject to the maintenanct- 
of the Pax Britannicaf within'certain well-defined limits. 

Standard.—Tlie military manoeuvres came to an imposing 
close tq-day with a combined review of the Northern and Sou¬ 
thern Army Corps outside- Lord Kitchener’s camp near here. 

Over fifty-five thousand men marched past the Pidnce 
of Wales. This is the largest army that has ever been assembled 
hi India in time, of peace. The force that marched past the 
Duke of Connaught and Lord Gurzou at Delhi during the Coro¬ 
nation Darbar festivities numbered only 29,600 men. On 
the present occasion, too, it must be remembered that it was 
not a mere parade force,, but an actual mobilised army, com¬ 
plete with. transport and equipment of all kinds, and nearly 
one. hundred, and fifty guns. 

ffliough the' -troops have had four very exhausting days 
of Wrehing and sham fighting, in which some of the corps 
have covered over a hxmdred miles, while many have spent 
two nights sleeping in the open, the men, British and Indians, 
showed no trace of fatigue, and appeared on parade in splencLid 
condition. All branches of the Anglo-Indian Army wero 
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reptesented. Sikj|]is aad Gurkhas, ; Punjabis apd Pathans, 
\ded in stei^neaa with the 'Grordon Highlanders, the Queen’s . 
(Royal West Surrey Regmeht), the 9th and 12th Lancers, 
and 3rd BhHteari. v' ■ . 

It was aVmagnifieent spectacle when T. and I. Batteries, 
Royal Horse Artillery, thundered past the saluting flag at 
a Ijireak-neck gallop, followed by the Indian cavalry, whose 
dashing horsemanship was* rendered still more conspicuous 
by their picturesque uniforms. Perhaps an even more im- 
preasiy© sight was the advance of the infantry by divisions, 
these huge masses of armed men, in scarlet or khaki, moving 
slowly together with a tread that shook the earth. 

The Prince of Wales, who has spent a large part of the past 
four days on horseback, witnessing various stages of the manoeu¬ 
vres, was over five hours in the saddle this morning; and 
I am able to say that he greatly enjoyed the superb military 
display which I.ord Kitchener had prepared in his honour. 

Conspicuous near the Royal enclosure wea the Taahi Lama 
with his suite, in bright yellow dresses. 

Tlie Princess of Wales, attended by Indy Eva Dugdale, 
was dreased in white, •with a white ostrich boa. 

In mihtary circles, the most important feature of the review 
was the return march of the massed divisions, including all 
the infantry, cavalry, artillery, and sappers which go to make 
up a war division on its field service formation under its oun 
divisional generals and brigadiers by whom they have been 
trained in peace. For the first time this formation has been 
shown, and the po«.sibility of doing it is the result of Lord Kit¬ 
chener’s redistribution ac^me seen for the first time in effective 
operation. 

Times of India ,—There is news from the elephant forest of 
Kafcenkote to the effect that a herd of from 80 to 100 has been 
located and is being watched. It is being kept within bounds 
for the convenience of the eneiroling operations later on, but both 
fodder and water are running short and are insuflSoient to last 
suoh a large herd till the first week in February. The authorities 
contemplated pumping up sufficient water from the Kubni 
river but gave up the idea as the throbbing of an engine might 
have the effect of scaring off the herds if the smoke did not. 
Elephants are probably the most keen scented creatures on 
earth and elaborate precautions are necessary even in the 
matter of camping. In oircumstances it was suggested 
that the herd might be driven into the large Khedda there 
to await the final drive into the smaller Khedda, but even 
this alternative requires consideration in view of the contingency 
that the elephants will have become practically domesticated 
before Their Royal Highnesses arrive, arid there would, there¬ 
fore©, be no sport or exoitement in the final drive into the tying 
up stockade, 

SbIiBCTIONS from native ifAPEBS PUBLISHED IN BENGAL FOB 

THE‘ WEEK BNDkNG THE '9tH DECEMBER 1905. 

San^ivani ,—Eefdrrmg to the route which has been selected 
for the Royal party to drive along on the .3rd January next, 
w en.they will be out inspecting the city of (kdeutta, the San- 
jivani [Calcutta] of the 30th November writes:— 

One cannot help according high praise to the intelligence of 
those who selected the route. The streets through which 
Their Royal Highnesses will drive are mostly fronted by busi- 
nees houses and rarely by residential dwelitoga. Further the 
Europeans and not the Bengalis form the predominant element 
in the population in the neighborhood of these streets. 

Bharat Afifra.—In connexion with the programme of His 
Royal Hi^bness on the night of illumination in Calcutta, the 
Bftarat Mitra [Calcutta] of the 2nd December says that the 
Prince must have seen many English shops and English housre 
in his own country. Is the object of His Royal Highness's 


.visit to India after having crossed seven oceans and many rivers 
only to see the English quarters, of Calcutta ? It is to be regret¬ 
ted that otu* ruler who has come to see us should not be allowed 
to do ^ on acopunt of the carefully prepared programme of his 
trip which excludes the native quarters of the town. 

- (Sn«d%a.—The Sandhya [Calcutta] of the 4th December 
writes Iis follows with reference to a recent note in the B&nga- 
lee, newspaper to the effect that JVIr. Allen, the Chairman of the 
Calcutta Corporation, of his own motion wrote suggesting the 
Municipal address of welcome to the Prince had.better be 
read out by a native gentleman, instead of by himself :— 

We are amazed at this piece of news. If all fmnghee officers 
of to-day had been endowed with good sense like this, then 
there would have been no end to our happiness and prosperity. 
The real fact, howevor, is that the Prince himself has made this 
suggestion to Mr. Allen, When a draft of the address was sub¬ 
mitted to His Royal Highness for previous perusal, a note was 
sent along with it stating that it would be road out by Mr. Allen, 
the Ohahman. Thereitpon the Prince wrote back that he would 
be highly pleased if a native gentleman did the reading out of 
the address. It is at His Royal Highness’s desire that Nilamber 
Babu has been selected to read out the address. The idea never 
suggested itself to Mr. Allen in his wildest dreams. 

What wonderful magnanimity ! His Royal Highness is the 
son of his father and hence the strength of his desire to please 
his [future] subjects. Such good-heartedness is only natural in 
one who is the son of King Edward and the grandson of Queen 
Viotoria—^King Edward, a Sovereign whose good-heartedness 
is incomparable, and Queen Victoria, a lady at the roooUeotion 
of whose name it becomes impossible to stem the stream of rever¬ 
ence which spontaneously begius to flow from the heart. 

Compare this large-heartedness of the Prince with the little¬ 
ness of the King’s officers'here : and the differenoe is as great 
m that between heaven and hell. When His Royal HigKnftga 
first landed at Bombay, the Chairman of the local Mimicipality, 
Sir P. Mehta, was not invited to attend the reception. The fault 
is that he happened to be a native. Though subsequently the 
point was yielded by the Government of Bombay, W’hat mean¬ 
ness and littleness did it not indicate! 

The Prince by his large-heartedness has protested against 
this littleness. On the soil of the metropolis of the Indian 
Empire he will show that as the English are his father’s subjects 
so are the Indians equally. In order to please his subjects in 
this way His Royal Highness would rather accept his address 
of welcome from the native Vice-Chairman rather than from 
the English Chairman. Prince! at this exhibition of unfeigned 
love for your subjects our hearts overflow with reverence J 

But how can we show this reverence to Your Royal High¬ 
ness ? How can we rejoice and make ouiselvoa festive at your 
auspicious visit? Lord Curzon, the late representative of 
your father, has left the country after having wounded us to 
our heart’s core. And now Messrs. Carlyle and Haliiday, and 
Jack, Fuller and Company are holding unrestrained sway over 
the laud. They will not permit ua to lay bare our hearts before 
Your Royal Highness. That is why in the sorrow of ouf hearts 
we slmU keep silent. Let not Your Royal Highness take offence 
on this account. AU the fault lies with the Viceroy who has now 
left these shores, and Messrs. Carlyle, Puller and Company^ 
We received Your Royal Highness’s father with our full hearts, 
but we shall not be able to give aaimilar welcome to you and your 
consort, because your father’s officers have laid a heavy burden 
oil our hearts. We shall welcome you in our hearts and remember 
your virtuous desire to please your subjects, but we shall not 
be able to make any public demonstratiiDn of these sentiments. 

Sandhya .—The Sandhya [Calcutta] of the 30th November 
publishes a poem by a correspondent in which the writer says^ 

Sisters, you are as flowers delicately preserved under a 





cover of purity aud uiodesty. Do you preserve your sanc¬ 
tity and honour intact. Your modesty is the gift of the gods, 
and your lives are spotless like the silvery rays of the moon. 
What a pity that Mltxhas will touch your beautiful persons ! 
Are you not the daughters and wives of Hindu homes that you 
will go to Belvedere to join a brilliant party ? Mother Bengal 
has been ruthlessly sawn through, still you are going to fawn 
and flatter, Alas! Alas! O’ forbear, don’t create a scan¬ 
dal by shamelessly withdrawing yom’ veils. The country is 
going to be ruined through the fault of the Hindus. Sisters, 
restrain yourselves and save the honour of the Hindus. 

Daily Hitavadi .—The Daily Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 2nd 
December publishes a long poem under the heading “ Female 
jatra in Belvedere,” This so-called jatra or dramatic piece 
is divided into three scenes. The first scene is laid in the house 
of a Judge, in which the Judge, called Judge Ghosh, and some 
of the grandees of Calcutta, among whom is a certain Mitra, a 
Premchand Boychand scholar, are represented as discussing the 
question of sending their pardanishin ladies to Belvedere for 
receiving the Piincess of Wales. Eager to secure the favour of 
the laf, some of the gentlemen present consent to send their ladies 
to Belvedere. 

The second scene is laid in the Bethune College in which 
the son of a certain Raja of Pathuriaghata is represented as 
selecting fair and beautiful girls from the students of the college 
for sending them to Belvedere on the occasion noted above. 

The third scene is laid in Belvedere in which a number of 
pardanishin Bengali ladies are represented os being, present for 
receiving the Princess of Wales. 

The poem is written throughout in a sarcastic and con¬ 
demnatory tone. 

The Rainakar [Asanaol] of the 2nd December condemns the 
proposal to hold a party of pardanishin Bengali ladies at Bel¬ 
vedere in order to receive* according to the writer, Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. What, wonder, 
remarks the writer, that those people who consider it their highest 
privilege to be slaves of Englishmen should send their fair 
ladies to the Prince to please His Royal Highness ? When 
flattery has failed to achieve for these people to desire of their 
heart, what harm is there, it may be asked, in taking advantage 
of the present situation and trying as a last resource to gain their 
object by dedicating their la(heB to the service of Engliahmen ? 
Ladies are greatly honoured by Englishmen. Ho must, there¬ 
fore, be a great fool who will loose this opportrmity. But are the 
Bengali ladies expected to dance with their white guest in a 
ball ? 

Sandhya .—The Sandhya [Calcutta] of the 2nd December 
greatly objects to the holding of a purdah party at Belvedere, 
and writes:— 

Who advised Sir Andrew EVaser to launch a proposal 'n which 
the honour of the whole Bengali nation was involved ? Firingis 
never deviate a bit from their own habits and customs when they 
come into contact wnth natives, as for example in feasts given 
by natives in their own houses. To give up Bengali customs 
and send Bengali pardanishin ladies to the house of one who 
belongs to such an uncompromising race would mean loss of 
honour for the Bengalis. Besides this, if to-day pardanishin 
ladies go to Belvedere for receiving the Princess of Wales, 
firingi hazis (judical officers) will, on this precedence, ere long 
ask them to attend law courts to give evidence in cases. The 
writer advises the pardanishin Bengali ladies not to condescend 
to go to Belvedere at the request of their' guardians men, that 
is, who can sacrifice everything for the purpose of showing them¬ 
selves off to ^ringris and acquiring titles. Besides this, parda¬ 
nishin Bengali ladies, writh ^eir natural shyness and mod^ty, 
are sure to suffer great disadvantage and embarrassment in the 
midst of European ladies who will consider them uncivilized | 


and uncultured and laugh at their movements. The Princess 
should be received by pardanishin ladies in the house of one of 
them, and not at Belvedere. That will serve the purpose of 
both doing honour to Her Royal Highness and saving their own 
honour. Let the Hindus discuss and decide the point and save 
their society from a grave scandal. 

Stoadesh .—With reference to the proposed purdah party at 
Belvedere to meet the Princess of Wales, the Stoadesh [Calcutta] 
of the 4th December writes that the majority of Hindus who 
observe the rules of their religion have objections to such a pftrty. 
All are eager to greet the Princess, but many will object to send 
their ladies to Belvedere because it will run counter to their 
long-established family and social usages. The example of 
Bombay might be followed at Calcutta and the Town Hall chosen 
as the place where to meet Her Royal Highness. Better still 
would be the house of a Bengali of eminence and univereally 
recognised position. 

Sandhya.—In connexion with the proposed pardah party at 
Belvedere the Sandhya [Calcutta] of the 4th December noti¬ 
ces a rumour that those gentlemen, who find themselves obliged 
to send their ladies to this party against their will, intend 
getting out of their present difficult situation by catching hold 
of some quite distant and poor female relatives' or dependents 
and sending them as representatives of their families. 

Sandhya .—A correspondent of the Sandhya [Calcutta] of 
the 5th December writes as follows with reference to the pro¬ 
pose^ purdah party at Belvedere:—^ 

Everybody has heard the story of the fox without a tail. 
Nevertheless, it is a matter of no small regret thatthe distinguish¬ 
ed Sovabazar Raj family are being beguiled by Mr. Mitra into 
tarnishing their family honoiir. 

Raja Binay Kiishna will have the title of Maharaja, To keep 
the Government in humour by any means whatever will now 
seem to him a higher duty than the worship of his own tutelary 
deity. 

The late Maharaja Narendra Kjishna use to be called the 
shahebraja by all—his usages at home had long been of the ferin- 
ghi type—^nevertheless we stand amazed to-day at the conduct 
of the well-educated Maharaj-Kumar. 

The case of Kumar Girindra Narain Deb one is sorry to think 
of. He may be a Government servant, but why does he not 
always remember that he isthqgiandsonof the late Raja Rodha 
Kant Deb t Raja Radha Kant encouraged female education 
both in his own family and in other Hindu households, but Mr. 
Drinkwater Bethune could never persuade him to agree to send 
the girls of his family to a girls’ school. What change has the 
course of time produced—to-day the grandsons of the same Radha 
Kant, in slavish forgetfulness of family pride, are feeling not a 
whit ashamed to send their own ladies to the Belvedere party. 
There are still left some spirited men among the members of 
the Raj family. Can they not bring these Raj Kumars to 
their senses and rescue them from the meshes of Mr. Justice 
Mitra and Raja Binay Elrishna ? 

Let them know this, that if their ladies are sent to Belvedere 
to-day, to-morrow they will have to attend the courts also. 

Utfealdipika .—The same paper gives a sympathetic account 
of the reception of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales in different parte of India, and presents portraite- 
of Their Royal Highnesses to its readers. 

SaLECTioNS FBOM Natiyb-Owned papebs Pubushkd in 
THE CbNTBAL PeOVINOBS FOR THB WBBK BNDINO 
THE 9th Dbcembeb 1905. 

Hari Kishor .—The Hari Kishor (Yeotmal), of December 
4th, states that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales (the 
future Emperor of India) has conferred a great boon on the 
people of this country by his visit, acoompanted as he is by 
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Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, coming from a dis¬ 
tance of 6,000 miles, to see the condition of the people of India. 
But from the magnificent arrangements made for his tour in 
India, with a fixed programme, it is not known whether the 
condition of the poor Indiana wiU come to his knowledge 
whilst enjoying the grand hospitality of Native Chiefs. For in 
spite of famine being present in Rajputana itself and spreading 
to other Provinces the Prince has been touring through Udaipur, 
Jaipur, Bikanir and other places in Rajputana enjoying ban- 
viuets and shikar. He does not seem to have as yet shown any 
pity for the famine-stricken people. He has given only empty 
thanks to the Maharaja of Jaipur for giving four lakhs of rupees to 
the Famine Fund, but the Hari Kishor has not heard that he 
has himself contributed anything towards the Fund. There 
are 23,000 persons on famine relief-work in Rajputana and 
famine has made its appearance in Agra, Gwalior, Bhopal and 
other places. Khandesh, Maharashtra and the Madras Presi¬ 
dency have also been suffering from famine to some extent. 
Under these circumstances it is very unfortunate for the people 
of India that their future ruler should display only empty 
sympathy whilst crores of their rupees are being expended 
in entertaming him- 

SBljBCTlONS PROM ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES 
OP Madras and op Veenaodijir Papbbs published in 
Mad BAS JOB the week ending 9th Deobmbee 1906. 

Svmdesamitran, J/odros.—The Smtdesamitran, of tli^ 8th 
December, learning that one of the resolutions to be passed 
at the forthcoming meeting of the Indian National Congress is 
that the President of this year with the ex-Presidents living 
in India should, as representatives of the Congi'ess, present 
tho Prince of Wales with an address of welcome, remarks that 
the Congress Committee will be extremely fortunate, if the 
Prince grants permission to these representatives to approach 
him. This paper, however, doubts whether the permission 
will be accorded, as the Prince wiU have to make some definite 
statements in regard to the grant of political privileges to the 
people of India, which he may - not like, and as even though 
the Prince may be willing, the officials who feel no sympathy for 
the Congress will try to advise him not to grant such an unpre¬ 
cedented permission. 

Vikatadntan, Madras.—The Vihatadutan, of the 9th Dec¬ 
ember, suggests to tho Madras Reception Committee that the 
following programme may be substituted in heu of receptions, 
dinner pai'ties, dances and other things which are now arranged 
in honour of the Prince of Wales’s visit:—- 

(1) that the Prince should, as soon as he comes to Madras, 
pay a surprise visit to some village and personally witness 
the miserable condition of its residents; 

(2) that he should visit some big temple for making inqui¬ 
ries in regard to Hindu religious questions and to the waste of 
temple properties ; 

(3) that he should pay attention to the oppressing water-tax 
and tlie foul w'ater at present supplied to the people; 

(4) that he should attend the High Court unperceived when : 
second appeals are heard, so that he may find out whether the 
angi’y and disrespectful remarks passed by some of the Judges 
have any bearing 6n tho subject of the cases; 

(5) that the magisterial courts in the mufassal should like¬ 
wise be inspected by the Prince; 

(6) that he should also visit the Collector’s offices to see when 
the Collectors go there; and 

(7) that he should grant ah interview to those non-ofiGicials 
who wish to express publicly their impartial opinions regard¬ 
ing the condition of the people as was done by him in 
Australia. 

Swadesamifran, Madras,-—The Swadesamitran, of the 9th 



December, is sorry to note that while arrangements were made 
by Lord Kitchener and his staff for the accommodation of the 
representatives of Anglo-Indian newspapers during their stay 
near Rawalpindi to witness tho manoeuvres, the representatives 
of the Indian papers, who also accompany the Prince of Wales, 
were not cared for ; and remarks that Lord Kitchener probably 
thought that the black slaves need not be respected. This 
paper trusts that the editors of Indian newspapers will avenge 
this insult. 

Selections fbom the Native newspapers published in 
THE United Provinces received up to Ot'h 
Dbcembbr 1906. 

Central Hindu College Magazine.—The Central Hindu Cd- 
lege Magazine (Benares), for December, referring to the visit 
which the Prince and the Princess of Wales are going to pay 
to the Central Hindu College at Benares in February next, 
saysIn memory of this auspicious event, a Fund will be 
raised to erect the long-planned Technical Institute, for no 
better way can be found to commemorate the visit of the Prince 
and Pi'incess than the building of an Institute to train some of 
their future subjects in knowledge which will enrich both the 
Empire and themselves. Donors of Rs, 6,000 and upwards will 
have their names inaoribed in the list placed with the address 
in the Casket. 

December IOth, 1906. 

Civil and Military Gazette.—A.t a meeting of the Central 
Committee for the Prince of Wales’s Memorial Medical College 
at Lucknow it was announced that the subscriptions already 
amounted to Rs. 9,16,350, and a further sum of Rs. 17,500 as 
a special donation for the women’s branch college was also 
notified. 

Madras Mail .—Leaving Rawalpindi a blaze of light 
last night and a most brilliant tattoo in progress. Their 
Royal Highnesses journeyed to Jammu, where they will be the 
guests of the Maharaja of Kashmir until Sunday evening, when 
they depart for Amritsar. This visit to Jammu will be very 
quiet and a pleasant rest after the strenuous days at the mauoeu- 
vres. On arriving this morning Their Royal Highnesses 
were received with a fine display of the Imperial Service Troops 
fo:^; which the State is famous and are housed in the most 
perfectly arranged Camp they have yet seen. At 10-30 a.m. 
the Maharaja paid his formal visit to the Prince, which wa.s at 
once returned at the picturesque Mandi Palace in Jammu, five 
miles away. There will be a State banquet this evening, 
followed by a Lama dance and fireworks. 

To-morrow alms will be distributed to the poor of Jammu, 
the Prince having intimated his desire that the Ziafat or custom¬ 
ary present of sweetmeats of the value of about Rs. 500 offered 
to His Royal Highness’s party should be converted into food 
and sweets and given in alms to the poor. 

Madras Mail .—Prince of Wales’s Camp Satwari, 9th IJecem- 
ber.—At the Banquet at Jammu His Royal Highness spoke as ? 
follows :■— 1 

Maharaja Sahib, —I thank you most warmly for the 
charming manner in which you have proposed the healths of the 
Princess of Wales and myself. We are both of us delighted to be 
the guests of this famous State of Jammu and Kaskmir. Thirty 
years ago, my dear father enjoyed the hospitality of Maharaja 
Runbeir Singh and he has never forgotten the splendid and 
loyal welcome which he received at the hands of the Chief of the ; 
Dogras. In England, we are, perhaps, more familiar with tho 
beauty and fair fame of the Vale of Kashmir than we are with the 
less known but not less honourable record of Jammu. I wish 
that circumstances could have enabled us to accept the 
Maharaja’s oft*repeatod invitation to visit Kashmii’, but His 








Higlinesa knows how diflSiCult it has been to do all that we | 
wished to accomplish. We should, however, have been trnlyj 
disappointed if we had been obliged to forego the pleasure of al 
visit to Jammu for I wished to have an opportunity of doing j 
honour to a Chief, who has, in a marked degree, tluown in hi3| 
lot with the fortunes of the Indian Empire. I wish, on 
occasion, to record the appreciation which is felt by me and j 
my fellow country men of the brave and important services | 
which His Highness and his Imperial Service Troops* 
have rendered to our Empire on the distant frontiers of his | 
State, and I am rejoiced to hear of the great public works ? 
which His Highness is so wisely undertaking. They will,| 
undoubtedly, add to the prosperity of his State and his j 
subjects, and are of a haagnitude sufi&oientto make Kashmiri 
famous even in this progressive age. I am glad, too, that the! 
Maharaja is making efforts to give the advantages of higher} 
education to his people, and am delighted to think that our 
stay here is to be associated with a College to be called after 
me'. Our visit to Jammu happily coincides with a constitutional 
change in the Government of Jammu and Kashmir, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, in asking you to join the Princess 
and myself in drinking the health of His Highness the Maharaja 
I feel sure that we shall all, most fervently, wish that the change i 
to which I have alluded will bring to him honom' and peace of 
mind and to his people security and happiness. * 

11th December 1906. 

ETigliskman.—’Yhfs Committee of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce declare that Friday, the 29th instant, which has been 
gazetted by the Government of Bengal as a holiday under the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, 26 of 1881, in honour of the arri¬ 
val on that day of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, shall also b® recognised by the Chamber, under 
Charter Parties and Shipping Orders, as a public holiday, 
according to the custom of the Port. 

EnglishWhan .—The Princess’s Necklace.—The coloured pearl 
necklaee, which the Corporation, of Calcutta propose to present 
to Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales on her arrival in 
Calcutta is on view at Messrs. Hamilton and Company’s show 
rooms, in Old Court House Street, and rate-payers are invited 
to inspect it. 

Pioneer .—Jammu was reached by the Royal party on Satur¬ 
day morning. Durbars were held the same day and a banquet 
in the evening. In toasting the health of His Royal guests His 
Highness the Maharaja announced his intention of establish¬ 
ing a State College in Jammu as a memorial of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses’s visit. 

Pioneer .—Visitors who arrived here from Rawalpindi to¬ 
day state that the torch-light tattoo near Lord Kitchener’s 
Camp was very successfully carried out. The Prince and Prin¬ 
cess and Suite afterwards proceeded to the Railway station, 
the whole route being illummated while the station itself was 
also brightly lighted up. The roads were thronged with people 
and also with sepoys who had obtained permission to leave 
the camps. AU who were guests of Lord Kitchener, from 
the Royal party downwards, enjoyed his lavish hospitality most 
thoroughly, while the courtesy and consideration shown by the 
Staff Officers was very pleasant indeed. Everyone felt that he 
would have liked to have stayed many days in the camp. 

The Royal party arrived here at 9-30 this morning, the train 
stopping at Satwari, which is a few miles short of the Tavi 
River, beyond which Jammu city is placed. The Maharaja 
of Kashmir, with his brother, Sir Amar Singh, and the princi¬ 
pal State officers, was present on the platform and was duly 
presented by Colonel Pears, Resident in Kashmir. The Resi¬ 
dent’s Staff, with officers of the Imperial Service Staff and 
number of ladies and gentlemen, guests of the Durbar, were also 


in attendance. Mir Shahib Hari Singh, a charming Uttle 
boy, son of Sir Amar Singh, now Prime Minister of Kashmir, 
presented a bouquet to the Princess, who pleasantly thanked 
him for his tribute of welcome. On the platform was a guaxd- 
of-honour from the Raghu Pertab Regiment, smart looking 
Dogras in khaki. Outside the station was a similar guard from 
the Bodyguard, composed of Gurkhas and Dogras. The 
Kashmir Imperial Service Lancers in scarlet furnished an escort 
for the Royal carriages, the Prince, with the Maharaja and Sir 
Walter Lawrence, being the first, while in the second was the 
Princess with Colonel Pears and Sir Amar Singh. A short drive 
along a decorated road lined with troops brought the party to 
the entrance of the camp spanned by a triumphal arch. The 
carriages drew up at what is kno'wii as Satwari House> a delight^ful 
villa in a garden sheltered by trees. Hox’e a third guard-of- 
lionour from the Bodyguard was in attendance and a second 
salute by the Imperial Service Mountain Battery amioimced 
that the Royal party had taken up their residence in the Maha¬ 
raja’s State. Satwari House has been beautifuUy furnished 
and the original water-colour sketches within, it, from the hand 
of Mrs. Pears, are an artistic feature in the rooms. 

After breakfast the Maharaja paid a formal State visit, the 
durbar being held in a tent made of Kashmir shavu work, some 
forty years old, while the shnfnt&nu in front of it was also of 
similar work. The tent poles were plated with silver and the 
dais was under a splendid canopy of green and gold cloth. The 
durbar tent and shamiana were lighted up with electricity as 
they were so large that daylight could not penetrate sufficiently 
through the doorways. Sir Bindon and Lady Blood, Major- 
General Walter Kitchener, the Bishop of Lahore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Finney jmd other ladies and gentlemen were among those pres¬ 
ent. The Prince took his seat on the dais and a moment later 
the Maharaja drove up with his retinue. He was richly, yet 
simply, dressed, weariug a large plain white turban and a lilac 
silk coa;tembroidered with gold and lined with the fur of the blue 
squirrel. Sir Walter LawTence conducted him to the dais and 
after a few minutes’ conversation with the Prince the presenta¬ 
tion of durbaris began. Sir Amar Singh and his son, with all 
the high officials and some local officers, were led up in turn by 
the Resident, each presenting his nazar. The military officers 
of the State including the Adjutant-General and the Major Ge¬ 
neral Commanding the 1st Infantry Brigade, Imperial Service 
Troops, were very noticeable in the list,—fine, well set up men all 
of them. The ceremonial closed with the usual distribution of 
attar and pan. An hour later the Prince returned this visit 
driving five miles to the Mandi Palace and passing thi'ough the 
heart of Jammu city. The roads were again lined throughout 
with troops and the people gathered in crowd to see the Royal 
party, the students of the High School and other schoolboys 
cheering heartily as carriages went by. The Mandi Palace lies 
in a great square and its northern face overlooks the Tavi, now 
a small stream but a broad rapid river when the floods come down 
The view from the balconies is a magnificent one as the snows 
of the Pir Panjal range can be seen and also the Trikotra, the 
three high peaks which watch over Jammu Foothills are on the 
far side of the river and the narrow valley is well wooded. 
The Durbar was held in a room, the walls of which, in their upper 
part, were panelled in lavender, pink and green picked out in 
gold. In a flowered alcove giving approach to a balcony the 
dais was placed with two silver chairs for the Prince and Maha¬ 
raja. The ceremonial was exactly similar to that in camp and 
again the presentation of officials was made. The Princess 
watched the durbar from the balcony. In an adjoining room 
was almost a picture gallery of English Royalties, Indian Vice¬ 
roys and ruJers of Kashmir and Jammu. A set of coloured 
prints sent by Queen Victoria were there and the Maharaja has 
also a solid sUver statuette of the present King in the uniform 







of the 10th Hussars, a memeato of His Majesty’s visit as Prince 
of Wales in 1875. 

The caimp here is most beautifully laid out and is on a scale 
larger than any ^rhich the Royal party have seen, for there is 
ample space on the plain about Satwari House. There are a 
host of visitors here and all are accommodated in tents that are 
luxuriously furnished and have electric light laid on. The ban- 
quetting-hall in the rear of the durbar tent is a picture of com¬ 
fort and gives accommodation for about a hundred persons. 
The Maliaraja is generously hospitable and seeks to provide . 
amusement for lus gucjsts. There is rifle shooting fqr ladies and 
gentlemen on the range, and on Monday for those who stay 
there will be pigsticking at Kaliana, 

At 8 o’clock this evening a banquet took place in the ban- 
quetting-hall, which was brilliantly illuminated with electric 
hghta suspended from the ceiling which was hidden by Kashmir 
cloth beautifully embroidered. At the conclusion of the dinner 
the Maharaja, accompanied by Sir Amor Singh and his son, the 
Raja of Poouch and the chief oflScials, entered the room and took 
his seat on tire left of the Prince. The Maharaja proposed the 
health of the King-Emperor which was duly honoured, and thmr 
Colonel Pears rose and read a speech on behalf of His High¬ 
ness. It was as follows:— 

‘ ‘Your Royal Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen,-—Blessed 
is the land which feels the tread of Royalty and fortunate the 
happy possessor of that land who is permitted to enjoy a 
glimpse of the Royal countenance. Such is the belief of a 
Hindrr. No wonder then that I should be transported with 
joy to-day when I am granted the privilege of standing in the 
presence of Your Royal Highnesses and offering you a most hearty 
welcome on your arrival at the ancient capital of my State. 
Happy indeed am I to-day for the honour that is bestowed 
on my State now for the second time, for it is just thirty years 
since I was commissioned by my late lamented father to meet 
His Majesty the King-Emperor, then Prince of W ales, on the 
border of Jammu and to render personal homage. It was my 
good fortune on that occasion to be entrusted '(vith the charge 
of ail the arrangements connected with His Majesty’s recep¬ 
tion at Jammu and thus to enjoy opportunities of receiving marks 
of Royal favour and kindly consideration which have left a deep 
and enduring impression upon my mind. His Majesty’s grac- 
iou-s interest in Jammu and Kashmir State since the occasion 
of his coming into personal contact with my father has ever re¬ 
mained fresh and undiminished, and it is to this that I ascribe 
the high honour that has been conferred on me by the inclusion 
of a visit to Jammu in the programme of Your Royal Highness’s 
tour in India. What is it, I ask myself, at this moment tliat I 
can offer in return for all this sympathy and regard, this con¬ 
descension and favour ? I am fully conscious of my own insig¬ 
nificance, steading as 1 do in the presence of the heir to a 
march, over whose dominions the sun never sets, but whatever 
may be my inperfeotions in other respects, I am rich in possess¬ 
ion of a heart that is firmly attached to the British Throne and 
is inspired with rmflinohing loyalty to the person of His'Majesty 
the iting-Emeperor, and it is this loyalty and devotion that 
I venture in all humility to offer in return for the manifold marks 
of favour that I have received. I would beg of Your Royal 
Highness to assure Hia Majesty the KLing-Emperor tliat the rul¬ 
ing family of the State of Jammu and Kashmir is and ever wil 
be ready to place its resources at the disposal of the British Crown j 
to be utilised in whatever manner is considered necessary for 
the welfare of the Empire. (Applause.) It was my earnest 
hope and ambition that it might bo found possible for Your 
Royal Highnesses to pay a visit to the valley of Elashmir daring 
the course of yom 1»ur in India, for in that case the trouble and j 
inconvenience caused to Your Royal Highnesses by honouring I 
my State with your gracious presence would in some measure | 


have Iteen compensated by the charm of Kashmir’s scenery and 
climate. I can, however, only express my sincere hope that I 
may yet have the honour on some future occasion of welcom¬ 
ing Your Royal Highnesses to my summer capital. ( Applau.se.> 

“During the thirty years that have elapsed since the visit 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor my State has, thanks to the 
kindly interest and attention bestowed on its affau:» by the 
Government of India, made great strides in material prosperity 
and a marked improvement is discernable in the administra¬ 
tion in all its departments. The resources of the State are 
expanding from year to year. Railway communication has 
already been extended to Jammu, and Kashmir itself is on 
the eve of being connected with the railway system of Upper 
India, an important electric project for utilising the waters 
of Jhelum has been taken in hand, and altogether the pros¬ 
pects of industrial expansion and the opening out of the natural 
resources of the country are bright and hopeful. The people 
are happy and grateful for all that has been done to better 
their condition and promote their welfare. Your Royal High¬ 
ness’s visit to the State therefore at such a junotmc) is most 
opportune and I am desirous of commemorating the occasion, 
with Your Royal Highnesss’s permission, by a memorial of 
a permanent nature. I accordingly propose to establish a 
State College in Jammu which will benefit all classes and creeds 
of my subjects by providing them the means of acquiring 
the higher education necessary to enable them to fit them¬ 
selves for a more extensive and important share in the adminis¬ 
tration than they at present aspire to. I earnestly hope that 
this proposal will meet with Your Royal Highness’s gracious 
approval, and that I shall be permitted to associate the fovmding 
of the proposed College at Jammu with Your Royal Highness’s 
name and call it the Prince of Wales College. (Applause.)- 
In conclusion, I once more express my profound gratitude 
for the high honour done to me by Your Royal Highness’s 
visit, which is rendered more gratifying by the presence of 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales”. (Applause.) 

The Maharaja then rose fdid said 

“Lamm and Gbnti-bmen, —I now ask you to drink to 
the health, long life and happiness of my illustrious guests 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. ” Tlie toast was drank, 
while the band played “God bless the Prince of Wales. ” 
The Prince in acknowledging the toast said ;— 

“Mahabaja Sahib, —I thank you most warmly for the 
charming manner in which you have proposed the healths 
of the Princess of Wales and mjreelf. We are both of us 
delighted to be the guests of this famous State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. Thirty years ago my dear father enjoyed the 
hospitality of Maharaja Runbir Singh, and he has never 
forgotten the splendid and lojml welcome which he received 
at the hands of the Chief of the Dogras. In England we are 
perhaps more familiar with the beauty and fair fame of the 
Vale of Kashmir than we are with the less known but 
not less honourable record of Jammu. I wish that^ circum¬ 
stances could have enabled us to accept tbe Maharaja s oft- 
repeated invitation to visit Kashmir, but His Highness knows 
how difficult it has been to do all that we wished to accomplish. 
We should, however, have been truly disappointed if we had 
been obliged to forego the pleasure of a visit to Jammu, for 
I wished to have an opportunity of doing honour to a Chief 
' who has in a marked degree throivn in his lot with the forturwa 
of the Indian Empire. I wish on this occasion to record the 
appreciation which is felt by me and iny feUow-oountrymon 
of the brave and important services which Hia HighneM and 
I his Imperial Service Troops have rendered to our Empire on 
the distant frontiers of hia State. I am rejoiced to hear of the 
I great public works which His Highness is so Irisely undertaking. 







They wiU undoubtedly add to the posperity of his State and| 
his subjectB, and aie of a magnitude sutiSiciont to makeii 
Knalirwir faiuous even in this progressive age. I am gladji 
too that the Maharaja is making efforts to give the advantages 
of higher education to his people and am delighted to tbinM 
that our stay here is to be associated with a College to be callew 
after me. Our visit to Jammu happily coincides with a oonjl 
stitutional change in the government of Jammu and Kashmir.| 
Ladies and gentlemen, in asking you to join the Prinoe8»| 
and myself in drinking the health of His Highness the Maharaja,} 

I feel sure that we shall all most fervently wish that the change 
to which I have alluded to will bring to him honour and to hisf 
people security and happiness.” 

Their Royal Highnesses and the company present then 
moved into the large shmiiana, where the lamas from Leh 
danced in their weird masks and Chinese silk attire. It was 
not the real “Devil Dance ”, as there were no swords used, 
but none the less it had a grotesque and strange character. 
Chief among the lamas was the young Raja of Stok, who is 
erowned once a year. Following this dance was a display of 
fireworks with bonfires on the hill and the illumination of 
Jammu town. The camp was lighted up with thousands 
of Chinese lanterns, the triumphal arch being prettily iUummated 
in blue, and the whole effect was very striking. 

To-morrow the Royal party will attend divine service 
in the Durbar tent, and in the afternoon Rs. 5,000 worth of 
food will be distributed as alms among the poor. This is the 
value of the ziafcU or customary present of fruit and sweet¬ 
meats offered to Royal visitors. 

Jammu is a small town of some 20,000 inhabitants, and 
is picturesquely placed on a low ridge, about which the Tawi 
flows. The approach to it from Satwari is across a barren 
plain and over a narrow suspension bridge which spans the 
river. The railway has its terminus just short of the Tawi. 
It is never likely to be extended further, even on the narrowest 
gauge, for it is now prSrCtioally decided that the route for an 
electric line to Srinagar shall be by way of Abbottabad. In 
fact. Major Joly de Lotbini^re is now at Home arranging for 
the electric plant which will be worked by the water power 
running to waste in Kashmir. Jammu looks its best from 
this side of the Tawi, where one sees two distinctive long white 
walls running down on either side of the ridge, with a group 
of Hindu temples bright with gilded points in the immediate 
backgifound. These rise from amid trees and are effective 
features in the view. Beyond are the houses of Jammu, its 
public buildings and palaces, while away to the right two 
straggling stone forts face each other where the river debouch^ 
from the hills. To the far north stretch the great mountain 
ranges, and the Pit Panjal already shows its snowy summits 
through the haze. Later on in the winter this View must be 
a magnificent one when the snow line has come dovra to a 
lower altitude. To the left of the city is the Ajaibgarh which 
was built to receive the present King during his visit here 
thirty years ago. Here we are in a land of the Mian Dogras, the 
bluest blooded of all. They live along the foothills that stretch 
eastwards from the Chenab. Beyond the Chenab to Bhimbar 
territory are the Chibs, or Dogtas converted to Muhammadanism. 
In Kashmir the mass of the people are Muhammadans. One 
need not go into the past history of Jammu and Kashmir, 
for the story of the Dogra dynasty has been often told. Within 
the past few years the present Maharaja has had all his powers 
as a ruler restored to him, and thus he welcomes the Prince 
and Princess with a sense of prestige which adds to his grati¬ 
tude for the honour shown to-day. Ho meets also in Sir Walter 
Lawrence an old friend who put the land settlement of the 
State on a sound basis, and thus materially increased the 
revenues of the Durbar. 


In alt the ceremonies this mornmg the Imperial Service 
Troops were much in evidence, and their appearance was that 
of men, who could move on service at ahoit notice. As indeed 
most of them have done their tour of military duty at Gilgit and 
on the north-west border of Kashmir, and have come down in 
relief this summer, their fitness is not surprising. Many wear 
the old frontier medal with the Hunza Nagar cl^p and the 
Kashmir bronze decoration. Others have the Chitral clasps, 
while among the mountain gunners is Seen the reward for fight¬ 
ing in Tirah. The Durbar maintains for Imperial service _pur¬ 
poses a squadron of Lancers, two batteries of mountain artillery 
and four battalions of infanty, each over 700 strong. With 
artillery and infantry depots the total is 3,600 men, of whom the 
majority are Dogras, though eight companies of Gurkhas and 
three of Dogi'a Muhamm^ans are in toe infantry, while the 
mountain batteries are each composed of one section of Hindus 
and another of Muhammadans. At the present time a mountain 
battery is at Chilos, one infantry battalion at Gilgit and another 
at Bunji. Kashmir thus keeps guard for the Government of 
India along an advance portion of the frontier in the dfrection 
of the Pamir where formerly regular troops of the Indian Army 
had to be employed. This is Imperial &rvice of the ipost valuable 
kind and the progress of the movement is worth noting. In 188& 
1,200 men were raised. In the following year a scheme of mor- 
ganisation was carried out, under which two batteries, a regi¬ 
ment of cavalry and six battalions of infantry were formed, half 
the artillery and infantry being detailed for the defence of the 
Gilgit frontier. In 1896 the present composition was ordered 
and it does not seem likely to be disturbed. The infantry have 
toe Lee-Metford rifle and the mountain batteries will probably 
get toe new 10-pounder gun in place of the screw gun, with 
which they are now eq uipped. Eight of our lO-pounders might 
weU bo spared, as toe batteries have each only four guns. The 
reoord of war serivce is an excellent one. In 1891 the Ist Raghu 
Pertab and 2nd Bodyguard distingushed themselves in the 
capture of Nilt Fort, Sepoy Nagdu scaling the precipice at night 
in order to find the road on which Manners Smith on the 20th 
December won his Victoria Cross. Aylmer the Sapper, and 
Boisragon, of toe 5to Gurkhas, also won their V. C.’s on that 
day and Badcock his D. S. O. It was a tough bit of fighting 
in the Hunza Hagar, and Colonel Algernon Durand, command¬ 
ing the force, was among those wounded in this little hill cam¬ 
paign. In 1893 there was the affair of the 6to March at Chilas 
when 270 men of the Bodyguard held their own for 24 hours 
against thousands of tribesmen, and eventually roqted the ene¬ 
my by a counter-attack. The casualties were heavy; no less 
than two British officers, four Native officers, and 47 rank and 
file but seven Orders of Merit rewarded the survivors. In 1890 
came toe outbreak in Chitral, and there the 4tb Roghunath 
showed toe stuff they were made of. They had 62 casualties 
in toe defence of Chitral fort and Subadar Badnnath Singh 
and twelve men received the Order of. Merit for their 
devotion in bringing in Captain Baird, who w^ fatally 
wounded* At Mastuj and at the 6th and 7th behaved 

right well, while No. 1 Battery shared in Kelly’s march over 
tlm Shandar Pass, when the guns had to be dragged through 
toe snow at a height of 12,300 feet. This battery was on 
the Samana during the Tirah campaign. One need not my 
much more than that toe standard of efficiency is a very high 
one and that every one, from General Sir Amar Singh down- 
wards, strives his hardest to maintain it, A single glance at 
the officers and men is sufficient to show their quaUty, and, the 
Prince of Wales must have been gratified to see the way in which 
they turned out to-day. The British Officers now here ^ 
Major J. h. Rose. Inspecting Officer of Mmn Imperial ^moe 
Infantry; Captain Stulpnagel, Inspocting Officer of Artillery; 
Cantain James Craak, Inspecting Officer of Cavalry; and 




Captain Bogle* Assistant Inspecting Officer of Infantry. Captain 
Sweet is on duty at Gilgit. 

The arrangemnts for the Royal visit are most elaborate. 
The Royal train arrives at 8-30 a.m. on the 16th instant. The 
invited guests will be in their places at the Railway 

station at 8 a.m. The Lieutenant-Governor and General | 
Gaselee will reach the station at 8-20; prefientations will 
be made by them. Their Royal Highnessevs ^vilI then proceed 
to the booking hall where the Municipal Address will be 
presented. At 12 (noon) His Royal Highness will receive visits 
from certain gentlemen at Government House. At 3-16 
Their Royal Highnesses will go to the garden-party at Siknndra 
and will be met at the gate by the President and members 
of the Committee of the Agra Club and conducted to marquee, 
where presentations will be made. Next day the Royal 
party will attend divine service at Cantonment Church, and in 
the afternoon visit Itmad-ud-Doulah’s tomb, Chini-ka-roza 
and the Taj. On Monday they will visit the Fort in the morn¬ 
ing and in the afternoon His Royal Highness unveils the Queen 
Victoria Memorial statue here. The Royal party ^11 be received 
by the President and membei-s of the Memorial Committee 
and eonduetei to their places. The President will read an ad¬ 
dress to which His Royal Highness will reply. The Prince wffl 
then unveil the statue, the band playing Ood save, the: King. \ 
At night His Royal Highness will give a dinner, followed by a 
reception at 9-30. On the 19th, the Royal party wilVvisit Fatehr 
pur Sikri, travelling in motor-cars and returning to Agra in 
the evening. Theii; Royal Highnesses will leave for Gwalior 
at midnight, their departure being private. 

The Burma Railways Company have determined to be 
second to no other railway system on which Theif Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales Avill travel during 
their Indian tour in the matter of providing suitable accommo¬ 
dation. The Royal train will consist of fourteen coaches and 
will be 500 feet long. Seven of the coaches will be bogie saloons. 
After the fourth saloon will come Her Royal Highness the Prin¬ 
cess’ saloon, and coupled to it His Royal Highness s saloon. 
The Princess of Wales’s saloon is a new one built for the Lieut¬ 
enant-Governor of Burma, and is 49 feet long, with large sleep¬ 
ing apartments and lavatory newly and very richly uphols¬ 
tered and carpeted, The furniture is of the very best and every¬ 
thing possible has been done for the comfort of Her Royal High¬ 
ness. A portion of this saloon has been set apart for the use of 
two maids of the Princess. His Royal Highness s saloon is cou¬ 
pled to that of the Princess by a gangway and vestibule. The 
saloon bears the Royal coat of arms on the panel of the body 
of the carriage in gold and red with the Prince of Wales’s plume 
and coronet on the sunshade. The tender next to the Royal 
saloon will carry three valets of His Royal Highness. 

Arrangements for decorating the railway station at Rangoon, 
Mandalay and other places on the Burma line where the Royal 
train will Stop are being made with all expedition. 

Mr. Carnell, Officiating Traffic MaJtvager, intends to eclipse 
the picturesque decorations on the occasion of the last Vice¬ 
roy’s visit three years ago. It is proposed to have an archway 
at the gate representing a bridge with a train passing over it of 

nearlv actual size. . 

Times of India.-—We are so apt to regard Rashmir as the 
slate which owns the Happy Valley—the loveliest sanitarium 
in the worid—that we forget that it is a great frontier state 
as well, and that it has big frontier responsibilities in Gilgit 
as well as more peaceful relations with Yarkand vid Leh, But the 
State to its credit has never forgotten these responsibi- 
lities. It maintains the largest body of lmi>erial troops of 
any Native State in India. There^are the two Mountain Bat¬ 
teries, the only Imperial Service Artillery in the country, each 
with its 186 meu, and screw-guns which it is hoped to replace 


with the new pattern weapon; there are the State Cavalry 
of 150 lances, and there are the four battalions of Infantry 
built up of such good fighting stuff as the Dogras and Gur¬ 
khas, all well armed, well equipped, and commanded by that 
good soldier Sir Amar Singh, and making the useful contribution 
of over 4,000 men to the defences of the Empire. In war 
they have nobly done their part. The Gunners bear on their 
colours the honourable marks of good work in the Hunza, 
Nagar, Chitral, Punjab Frontier, and Tirah Campaigns, whilst 
the Infantry also did good service in the Chitral war. In 
peace they are the only Imperial Service troops who take their 
regular turn of garrison duty. A Kashmir brigade, now com¬ 
posed of tbe 4th and 5th Infantry and the 2nd Mountain Bat¬ 
tery, garrisons the I’emote frontier post of Gilgit with the out¬ 
lying posts of Ghalt, Gupis, and Chilas. Every two years 
the reliefs march up the; long three hundred miles of road to 
this lonely outpost of the Empire, and there a,re many hearts 
wliich beat the lighter when this duty is safely accomplished. 
Indeed, from the military aspect, no state has better risen 
to the height of the responsibilities. 

The reception of Their Royal Highnesses, on airiving from 
Rawalpindi, was of a distinctly military character. The Mah¬ 
araja, recently lestored to full ruling powers, wore the uniform 
of his Imperial Service Troops. The Guard-of-Honour, the 
.smart escort, and the Artillery which fired the Royal Salute 
were all part of the Imperial Service system. The road from 
Satwari Station to the oamp was lined by sturdy Gurkhas 
and stout fighting Dogras. Even the oamp is pitched on the 
wide maidan on the borders of the Imperial Service Troops 
lines, and the majority of the officers presented to the Prince 
wore the handsome blue and gold, with the largo white puggaree 
which is the uniform of the State. This was the most distinc¬ 
tive note struck in the visit, for Jammu is a city of much pro¬ 
mise but meagre performance. Viewed from a distance it is 
a joy to the eye, a vision of glistening temples, brass sheathed 
piniiacles, and picturesque irregularity wrajjped in a gleaming 
wall and clinging to the outer spurs of the hills whofse snow¬ 
capped peaks are faintly seen on the horizon. Within it is 
a city of mean streets and uninteresting progress with less 
character than any centre visited by Their Royal Highnesses 
since they left Indore. , 

Has it been generally noticed that the taste of the Indian 
peoples is governed by their environment? In Central India 
and Rajputana the Durbars held by His Royal Highness induced 
a bewildering display of primary colours. The blues and 
reds, greens and yellows, seen at Indore, Udaipur, and Jaipur 
were indescribable in their vividness and crudeness, yet grouped 
under that hand of blazing sunshine there was nothing incon¬ 
gruous, nothing garish in their use. In these northern cities 
and in Peshawar, and more particularly at Jammu, where the 
atmosphere is soft and grey, almost wintry, we see none of 
those hard colours which would be singularly out of place. 
The yellow of the “ posh teen ” is the brightest hue worn 
and the prevailing tones are neutral which perfectly suit their 
medium. This was especially noteworthy yesterday when 
the Prince of Wales received the Maharaja in the State sha- 
miana ” constructed some sixty years ago. This “shamiana ” 
is lined with the most exquisitely hand-embroidered cloth in 
the softest and most restful shade of red, the embroideries 
being of a school fast dying out owing to the change of taste. 
These were supplemented by hangings of an equally grate¬ 
ful tone, and beautifully worked, whilst a blazing long fire ^ded 
just one other touch of warmth to the scene, A durbar con¬ 
ducted with grave solemnity amid these surroundings possess¬ 
ed a quiet gravity of its own which was singularly inviting 
after the bustle of the last few days. 

The return visit at the Mandi Palace suffered a little by 









comparison. An Indian crowd can never bo uninteresting, 
but the complexioned placid persona who gathered on tne 
housetops and in the narrow streets of Jammu came very 
near it* Nor does the Mandi Palace, that vague rambling 
pile built up by the Maharajas of Jammu to whom we _hold 
Kashmir, command much respect. The doors of pamted 
silver and the decorations of beaten gold are curious rather 
than beautiful, while the drawing room, wliich was arranged 
for the Princess to view the ceremony, embraced an even more 
than usually bizarre collection of incongruities. From the 
walls of the Darbar room a fine portrait of old John Lawrence 
looked down upon the scene, and photographs of a dozen Anglo- 
Indian rulers were scattered over the ante-room, but the most 
attractive view, as the Princess soon found, was that from the 
verandah of the hall. There lay the bed of the Tawi at your 
feet, the stream, shrunk to a mere rivulet, meandering tlirough 
a wide expanse of soft grey stones. Lookmg down on the 
old palace from the opposite bank of the river, wm a stout 
bastioned fort, the guardian of the ford, resting agahist a hill¬ 
side clothed in verdure. All this needed to be seen in the 
pellucing atmosphere of the Jammu to understand the grace 
and beauty of the scene. . . ® 

One thought that the high water mark in camping em- 
ciency was reached in Lord Kitchener’s splendid arrangements 
at Eawalpindi, but even Major Cowper, who was Lord Kitch¬ 
ener’s lieutenant, must yield pride of place to the officers who 
designed tliis beautiful camp at Jammu. It is not only that 
the camp is distinguished by its perfect arrangement, its smooth 
red roads, its stretches of velvety turf, and its electric light- 
itig, but that a distinctive Jammu touch has been preserved 
throughout. The entrance arch is the most succe^ful yet 
seen because it is purely HindUj and the Banqueting Hall 
which opens out of the Durbar shamiana has its brick 
walls, which were run up in a few weeks, veiled beneath a ceil¬ 
ing and draperies of the most finished Kashmir embroideries. 

The scene last night at the State Banquet when, the Hall 
was softly lighted by electricity, crowded with ladies in pretty 
frocks, men in brilliant uniforms, the Prince in evening dress, 
and the Princess in a magnificent costume of rose velure, was 
one of remarkable grace and animation. After dinner the 
Maharaja joined his Royal guests and having proposed the 
health of the King-Emperor stood whilst Colonel Pears, the 
Resident, read his speech proposing the health of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales In this the Maharaja referred to the 
fact that he was commissioned by his late father to make the 
arrangements for the visit of the King-Emperor to Jammu 
and avowed that the State of Jammu and Kashmir is, and 
ever will be, ready to p^aco its resources at the disposal of the 
British Crown to be utilised in whatever manner is considered 
necessa^ for the welfare of the Empire. He referreti to the 
expanding resources of the State and mentioned that Kashmir 
is on the eve of being connected with the railway sj^tem of 
Upper India. An important electric project for utilising the 
Jhelum has been taken in hand, and the prospects of industrial 
expansion and the opening out of the natural resources of the 
country are bright and hopeful. In commemoration of Their 
Royal Highnesses’ visit he proposed to establish a State College 
in Jammu to benefit all classes of his subjects, and he craved 
permission to call it the Prince of Wales’ College in memory 
of the occasion. 

Of the illuminations and fireworks that followed there is 
no need to write, but the brief devil dance by monks from 
Lafiakh was a most characteristic episode. As a spectacle 
it was disappointing. What we call the devil dance is divided 
into two parts, the religious and the secular. As the surround- 
mgs were secular only the former part could be given. Half 
a dozen weird figures of the strong Mongolian type, clad m robes 


of Chinese silk and disguised in hideous masks, postured for 
a few minutes wMlsfc a solemn old Lama in a long yellow cap 
looked gravely.on. The meaning which lay l>ehind this strange 
exhibition wasmis:—The pure Buddhism of Ladakh has become 
overlain by a revival of the old superstitions, and these devil 
dances indulged in every year by the Lamas of etwh of the 
T ji.rln,kh monasteries are revivals of the pre-Buddhistic prac¬ 
tices of witchcraft and sorcery. The people believe that after 
death the spirit on its way to the next world is beset by denaons 
whose features rraemble those portrayed in the masks, and if he 
has not been rendered familiar with them in life he is likely 
to bo frightened out of the proper path. 

Sunday was the usual quiet day of rest. In the morning 
the Bishop of Lahore conducted a simple earnest service in the 
shamiana at which Their Royal Highnesses were present. 

There was no State ceremony. Tliere was, however, one 
very pleasant duty in the early afternoon. At the request 
of His Royal Highness the customary offering of five thousand 
rupees was diverted to the purpose of feeding the poor of the 
district, and the great feast was held at the Hazaribagh to-day. 
It was a most pleasant sight. Twenty thousand poor of all 
ages, castes, and creeds assembled and were arrang^ in serried 
lines. None was excluded if only he had the claim of licing 
hungry. The adults received their sweetmeats in packets, 
the little ones had their generous portions of delectable sticki* 
ness tossed into their little cloths. Their Royal Highnesses, 
who were accompanied by the Maharaja and all the principal 
officers of the State, were intensely interested, going a short 
way down each one of the lines and lending by their presence- 
and gracious manner an importance to the treat which will never 
be forgotten by the poor of Jammu. There has been no more 
pleasant episode in the Royal visit. 

Their Royal Highnesses left privately for Amritsar in tho 
evening. 

CivU and Military Gazette .—Arrangements for decorating 
Phayre-Street Station, Rangoon, Mandalay Station and other 
stations on the Burma Railway line where the Royal train, 
will stop are being made with all expedition. Mr. Camell, Offi¬ 
ciating Traffic Manager, intends to ecli|ffie the picturesque 
decorations on the occasion of the last Viceroy’s visit three 
years ago. It is proposed to have an archway at the gates 
representing a bridge with a train passing over it of nearly 
actual size. 

Daily Chr(mide.~~TMe> visit of the Prince and PriuceaB of 
Wales to Amritsar was specially designed out of compliment 
to the Sikhs, who stood by the British cause so loyally at the 
time of the Mutiny, and who still furnish our Native Army 
with its most valuable recruits. The Sikhs are not a race 
hut a religion. A man is bom a Hindu, and only becomes 
a Sikh by baptism ; and one brother may be a Hindu and 
another a Sikh. Thus it becomes a matter of Government 
policy to encourage a people, who of all the races of India 
are most friendly to our rule. 

The two State functions which have marked the Prince’s 
visit here were devoted to the two institutions which are intended 
to maintain in its virility the Sikh faith. The first of th^o 
to be visited in the morning was the Khalsa College, wliich 
was founded by the great Sikh Chiefs of the Punjab in order 
to impart inatmetion in the Sikh faith, and to prevent it from 
being submerged by the vastly greater numbers of Hinduism, 
as well as to educate backward Sikhs for Government employ¬ 
ment. The college and school contain five himdrod Ixiys, 
a number which will he doubled when the buildings which are 
at present under construction are completed. 

In the afternoon the Prince drove to the Golden Temple 
which is the centre of the militant religion that knits the Sikhs 
together into as fine a fighting race as any the world has seen. 
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lie Golden Temple is a small, rather squat atructure, Avith, 
a copper dome covered with gold-leaf, and situated in the 
midst of a tanh, which adds greatly to its impressiveness by 
mflecting the golden dome on every side. Tlie temple is 
approached by a marble causeway inlaid with cornelians, agates, 
•and similar precious stones, and contains the sacred copy of the 
Granth, or Sikh Bible. The Prince did not enter the temple 
itself, but viewed the scene from the platform of the clook- 
tower, which stands on the edge of the tank. The scene was 
stiikingly picturesque. Upon one side he looked on a ^mi- 
circle of white houses packed with happy people, and hung 
with phuikaris, chuddars, carpets, and similar decorations; 
while upon the other side lay the tank, with the temple in its 
midst filled with priests, and the causeway and the pavement 
sun’ounding the temple thronged with pilgrims from all parts 
of India. On the platform of the temple were stationed a bank 
of Akalis, or religious ascetics, the strictest sect of the Sikhs, 
in towering turbans hung round with steel quoits ; while horn- 
men were blowing weird conch-like blasts. 

Amongst those present to receive the Prince were all the 
^at Sikh chiefs of the Punjab, Patiala, Jind, and Nabha 
and many Sikh veterans from the Indian army. The Prince 
and Princess Were greatly fascinated with the scenes in the 
streets of Amritsar, which besides being the religious capital 
of the Sikhs is a thriving centre of the carpet-weaving industry 
The streets are extraordinarily interesting, hung with embroidered 
cloths, and packed with cheerful people, who show every sign 
of prosperity and loyalty. We leave here to-night, and arrive 
to-morrow at the great Mogul capital of Delhi. _ 

Daily Telegraph.—For the first time .since the beginning ot 
the Prince’s tour the weather to-day was overcast and chilly 
even at midday. Amritsar, which the Boyal train reached 
at breakfast-time, has done its best to welcome the Royal 
visitors, and the reception of Phulkian chiefs in the Khalsa 
Golle^ this morning was made the occasion for a general 
decoration of the town with triumplial arches and hangings, 
rugs, daria, and every kind of coloured cloths. 

Odd adornments were freely used—^shields of the arms of 
the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, re-coloured after native 
prejudices; quaint, stiff figures on horseback; pasteboaM 
statues, whose arms moved to the salute as any aahtb passed; 
overhead cloths of gaudy colour, and mottoes of even greater 
quaintnote than usual. 

The only difficulty that presented itself was the actual visit 
to the Golden Temple. This famous building the Prince and 
Princess did not enter, as the Siklis refused to relax the rule 
bv which the main entrance to the Temple, that facing the 
causeway, is only used by Sikhs, all others being compelled 
to enter by the side door. The Prince, therefore, forewent 
closer insptetioa than that obtained from the side of the tank. 
His Royal Higlmess will, however, be able to study Die ex¬ 
quisite finish and beauty of Amri tear’s famous building from 
2 very fine model in silver-gilt and ivory which has been made 
locally as a casket for the address which was presented on his 

aiTival this morning. . ... j 

The Royal party drove through the town and visited the 
remains of Eanjit Singh’s palace here. Ko stay a^I be ™3de, 
as the Royal party is travelling on again to-night to Delhi. 

An address presented by the Municipal Committee of 

iVmritflar, was replied to. , 

Immediately afteiwaida Their Royal Highnesses drove, 
-<?8coi*ted by the Patiala Lancers, to the KhaJ^ (College, whore 
the studmts and professors were^ assembly in the shammm. 

Tlie President read au address^ explaining the work of the 
College, and the Prince replied. 

Before the Prince left, the headmaster of the school recited 
the Sikhs prayer, inAml^g the names of the ten Gurus 


spiritual advissem. He prayed for the King and Queen, and 
called for blessings on the British Raj. 

Englishman.—Tho Prinoe and Princess _of Wales will arrive 
at Howrrah railAvay station at 3-24 local time on Friday, 29 th 
December. They Avill be received on the platform by the 
Commissioner of BmdAvan DiArision, the Magistrate^of Howrah, 
the Commissioner of Police and the Agent and officials of the 
East India Railway, who are concerned in the arrangemente 
of their journey. They Avill then proceed on board the How~ 
rah where they Avill be received by the Vice-Chairman of the 
Port Commissioner, the Port Officer of Calcutta and the 
Deputy Conservator of the Port. A salute of 31 guns wiU 
be fired by His Majesty^ ships in the river as their steamer 
leaves the Howrah pier. 

On arrival at Prinsep’s Ghat the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal with his staff, the Chief Justioe of Bengal, the Bishop 
of Calcutta, and the Lieutenant-General Commanding the Forces 
in Bengal will proceed on board, and will be mtrodnced to 
Their Royal Highnesses by Sir Walter Lawrence. 

The Mnde and Princess preceded by the officials above 
mentioned Avill then go ashore, where guards-of-honour of 
British Infantry and the Calcutta Port Defence Volunteers 
will be dravra up. 

After BHs Royal Higlmess has inspected the guards-of-honour 
the Chief Justice will introduce the Puisne Judges of the High 
Court and the Lieutenant-Governor will introduce the members 
of the Board of Revenue, the members of the Bengal liegislative 
Council, the Commissioner of the Presidency Division, the 
Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government, the Brigadier- 
General Commanding the Presidency Brigade, the Ccmsuls- 
General at Calcutta, the Secretaries to the Bengal Government, 
the Sheriff of Calcutta and four representative Indian and four 
European non-official citizens including the Chairman of the 
dmmber of Commerce, the President of the British Indian 
Association and the Member of the IVades Association. The 
ruling Chiefs of Bengal and Assam, who are pre.sent AviJl also 
be introduced. The Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
Corporation will also be introduced, and the former will present 
an address to Their Royal Highnesses and a jewel to the Princess. 

The Prince having replied to the address Their Royal High¬ 
nesses will proceed to Government House- The Lieutenant- 
Governor will conduct them to their carriage and a guard of 
Calcutta Volunteer. Rifles Avill be in attendance. 

Their Royal Highnesses will be accompanied by a full 
escort and will proceed to Government House vid the Ellen- 
borough Course, south of Havildai’’8 Tank, the Red Road, 
Government Place East and Old Court House Street, enter¬ 
ing Government House by the north-east gate- Tlie route 
will be lined with troops. 

A guard-of-honour of British Infantry will be drsAvn up at 
GovemmmJt House, where Their Royal Highnesses will _be 
received by the Yicearoy and his staff, the Commander-in-Chief, 
Members of Council, the Cnmmander-in-Ghief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies, the Chairman and Members 
of the Railway Board, the Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries 
of the Government of India, the Head-quarters Staff of the 
Army, and Heads of Civil and Military Departments, and 
other officers of the Government of India entitled to be present 
ruling Chiefs in Calcutta other than those of Bengal and 
AsHaTifi will also be present at Government House. A salute 
of 31 guns will bo fired from Fort William. The Viceroy Arith 
bis staff will meet Tbeir Royal Highnesses at the foot of the 
stairs of the grand entrance, and at the head of the stairs ^ill 
present the Commander-in-Chief, the Members of Council, 
the Naval Commander-in-Chief, the Chairman and Member 
of the Railway Board, and the Secretaries to the Government 
I of India. The Commander-m-Chief will present the senior 






ofBcm of Arjoay Head-quarters Staff, and the Fore^ Secretary 
Drill present the Native Princess and Chieis^ 

The following, subject te minor alteraticms, wi^^ probably 
be the programme at the laying of the foundation, stone of the 
Victoria ifeniorial Sit Calcutta on the fftb January at 4 p.M. i—— 

The ceremony will l)e attended by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, with his staff’, by any other heads of local Govem- 
ments with their staffs, and also by the ruling Chiefs who may 
be in Calcutta, the Commander-in-Chief and staff, the Chief 
Justice and Judges of the High Court, the Metropolitan in 
India, the ordMary and additional members of .the Viceroy’s 
Council, the Naval Commander-in-Chief and his staff, the 
Chairman and Meml^ers of the Railway Board, the Secretaries 
to Goveinment, and the principal officers of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment. Invitations will be sent by the Trustees to all subscri¬ 
bers who are present in Calcutta as far as space will pennit. 
Buling Chiefs will be met at the entrance at 3-40 P.M. by 
special officers, and conducted to their scats. 

The Viceroy will arrive at 3-56 and be received at the entrance 
by the Trustees, All other persona will be requested to be 
in their seats at 3-30, and the public entrances will be closed 
at 3-36. 

Then- Royal Highnesses will leave Government House at 
3-60, accompanied by a full escort, including the Imperial 
Cadet Corps, and will proceed the Red Road, On tram Road, 
Chowringhee and the Cathedral Avenue. 

On arrival at the site of the Memorial Hall they will be 
met by the Viceroy, the Trustees and the Superintending Archi¬ 
tect. The audience will rise and the Frince of Wales Standard 
will be hoisted at the dais. A .procession will then be formed' 
in the following order :— 

The Imperial Cadet Corps. 

The Viceroy's staff. 

Staffs of Their Royal Highnesses. * 

The Trustees. 

Their Royal Highnesses accompanied by the Viceroy. 

A flourish of trumpets will be sounded as the procession 
approaches the dais by trumpeters stationed at the dais. 

After Their Royal Highnesses and the Viceroy have taken 
their seats, the LieutenanteGovemor will address His Royal 
Highness on behalf of the Trustees and request him to lay 
the foundation stone. The audience will rise as the Pi'inco 
and Princess, accompanied by the Viceroy, proceed to the front 
of the foundation stone where the working tools will bo presented 
by the Superintending Architect, The band will play the 
National Anthem and the guard-of-honour will present arms. 

Their Royal Highnesses will return to the dais, and the 
Prince of Wales will graciously reply to the address. A pro¬ 
cession will be again formed, and then. Their Royal Highnesses 
and the Viceroy will 'leave with ceremonies similar to those 
of the arrival. 

The route will be lined with troops and a guard-of-honour 
of native troops will be drawn up outside the Memorial Hall 
enclosure at the entrance. A guarij-of-honour of British in¬ 
fantry will be stationed near the foundation stone. On arrival 
at the dais the members of the Imj^rial Cadet Corps will take 
their seats on the right and left of the dais and will accompany 
His Royal Highness to the platform where the stone is to 
laid. Spectators will remain in their seats until after the 
departure of His Excellency the Viceroy, and are requested 
not to leave until the ruling Chiefs and the high officials have 
departed. 

Englishman.~-To the good people of Amritsar is due the credit 
of^ arranging a more distinctive reception of Their Royal 
Hlghnes^ than any city in India yet visited. There was 
the inevitable red cloth at the station, but it was overlain by 
a grand display of the beautiful carpets, for which the city 


is famous all rue world over. The platform and the ante-room 
were carpeted with the mast artistic products of the Arnritaar 
looms, reds, greens and yellows of eastern design, and the 
most linished workmanship. In the roads leading to the town 
no general attempt was made to disfigum avenues of fine trees 
with tawdiy bunting. Along a part of it the highway was 
lined with characteristic phulkaries, and though the effect 
as scores of wger faces peered through the hangings when the 
Royal cortej^ tipproached was quaint, the scheme was soundly 
conceived. A little later the irresistible tendency to bunting 
broke into eruption, and one recognised a few of the monstrous 
newspaper contents bills from Lahore, but the disease was kept 
well under control. 

Although tho searching cold of the Manoeuvre Camp and 
Pindi has been left behind, it was chilly enough to make His 
Royal Highne^ glad of an overcoat, and Her Royal Highness 
of her furs, whan they alighted at Amritsar, after breakfast¬ 
ing in the train. To the usual official ceremonies at the station, 
where Sir Charles Rivaz was present, as the head of the Pun¬ 
jab Government, was added the presentation of an address 
from the Municipality. This, like all urban addressee, spoke 
of the growth of this city in wealth, trade, in education 
and in sanitation, since .the visit of the King-Emperor thirty 
years ago; a rather marked contrast to the doleful tale which 
comes from many of the agricultural districts, 'especially in 
Northern India, where rain is urgently needed for tli© winter 
crops. 

The address was enclosed in a casket of tho most perfect 
Upper India workmanship, a model of the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar. This most sacred fane of the Sikhs was in silver 
gilt and Inlaid ivory. It was a marvel of dehcate craftsman¬ 
ship,. Each dqtail of the wondrous temple was faithfully re¬ 
produced both inside and out, sometimes on a scale so small as 
to be inappreciable to the naked eye, and the citizens of 
Amritsar could have designed no more valuable memento 
of this second RoyJl visit. 

Englishman .—Onfe of the most interesting exhibitions w hich 
will take placebh the ioccasion of the Royal visit to Calcutta will 
be the performance of the Tibetan ghost dancers under the 
direction of Rai Bahadiur Sarat Chandra Bas, C.I.E, It may 
be remembered that this unique entertainment was given 
before His Royal Highness’s brother, the late Duke of 
Clarence, on the occasion of his visit to Calcutta fifteen yearn 
ago, and we believe that the Duke was so delighted witlt it 
that it was specially repeated for him on another occasion. 

Indian Daily News .—Their Royal Highnesses, who arrived; 
at Amritsar at 8-30 this morning, did not leave the train 
until after 10 when they wore received by Sir Charles Rivaz, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, the Commissioner 
of Lahore and a number of local officials. The station was 
very prettily decorated, and the West Yorks furnished a guard- 
of-honour. The presentation of the Municipal address took 
place in the entrance haU of the station, which had been con¬ 
verted into a Durbar Hall, with two thrones upon the dais 
covered with gold cloth, a Royal canopy sumounted by the 
Imperial Crown covering the thrones. The address was read 
by Mr. Whagji Yeasuf, a member of the Municipality, and 
was enclosed in a beautiful casket of silver gilt and ivory of 
the exact model of the Golden Temple of Amritsar. 

The address stated that the news of Their Royal Highnesses' 
intention to visit India was received with unbounded joy. 
After referring to the visit of the King thirty years ago, 
the address proceeded:—“Since your august father’s visit 
this city has made great progress in wealth, trade, education, 
and sanitation, which results we attribute, under the blessing 
of .God, to the British Government. It is needless for us to 
enumerate the many benefits we have received. Not the 
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least of these are the improved means of communication which 
hav^e made Your Royal Highnesses’ extended tours possible, 
and which will, we hope, lead to other visits from Your Royal 
Highnesses in future. 

We humbly desire that Your Royal Highnesses will be pleased 
to convey to our Emperor an expression of the sincere loyalty 
of all classes to His Majesty’s throne and Royal person and our 
thanks and gratitude for the blessings of peace and prosperity 
which we enjoy under his benign rule. In conifclnsion, we pray 
that He who is the ruler of all things may vouchsafe to 
Your Royal Highnesses the blessings of a long and happy 
life.” 

His Royal Highness, in hia reply, said;—Gentlemen,—I thank 
you on behalf of the Princess of Wales and myself for the kind 
words in which you welcome us to this celebrated city. We 
were both most anxious to see as much as possible of the 
famous centres of India, and we could not leave the Punjab 
without alighting at the place which is so dear to those good 
soldiers, the Sikhs. If time had allowed, we should gladly 
have prolonged our stay in Amritsar, but even our short visit 
here wiU add to those lasting impressions which we shall carry 
away with us . * Here as elsewhere there has been great progress 
since my dear father visited you thirty years ago, and we 
rejoice to hear of the increase in your wealth, trade, education 
and sanitation. It would seem to be most appropriate that 
the Khalsa College should have been instituted in this city 
BO sacred to the men. of the Khalsa. Renowned as is Amritsar 
for its commerce, it may be that some day it will be equally 
renowned as the great centre of Sikh education. It will please 
the King-Emperor to whom I shall gladly tender your loyal 
expressions to receive your acknowledgment of the peace and 
prosjMirity which you enjoy under his rule. We both of us 
hope that these blessings may long attend you and your 
city. 

On the conclusion of the ceremony at the railway station. 
Their Royal Highnesses proceeded to the Khalsa College, 
escorted by the Patiala Lancers. The decorations outside 
Ihe station were very effective. The drive to the College was 
for a part of the distance along an avenue of trees, and approach¬ 
ing the College several triumphal arches were met bearing 
Sikh mottoes, while the road was bordered with Amritsar 
cloths enclosing the route. It was a stikingly effective scene 
that was arranged at the College, and the ceremony which 
took place was no less striking. Shamiams had been erected 
in front of the CoUcge of warm hued fabrics, and there was a 
large gathering of brightly-dressed people. Sikh sardars and 
officers of the Imperial Service Troops occupied the space 
on each side of the dais, and in front was massed a tlirong of 
white turbaned men. Behind them were the students of the 
College, wearing bright yellow turbans, forming a most effective 
background of vivid colour. Four of the Phulkian Cffiiefa 
W'ore robes of palo green, heavily embroidered with gold and 
turbans of pale yellow and gold. The Chief of Kabha was in 
pale blue, with a white headdress. His Highness of Jhind 
wore a red covered dress with design of gold brocade, and 
the Maharaja of Kapurthala was in plain European morning 
dre8.s, with a cream tinted turban. As the Royal carriage 
drove up, the students and others gave forth the Sikh’s saluta¬ 
tions, “ Wahi guruji ka Khalsa, sri wahi gumji ki fateh,’ ’ which 
may be freely translated, “ The Khalsa is from God, and victory 
is through Him. ” The Lieutenant-Governor, who received 
Their Royal Highnesses, presented Mr. Justice Rattigan, 
President of the Managing Committee of the College. The 
Prince and Princess next greeted the Chiefs, and on Their 
Royal Highnesses taking their seats, the bo^ on each side of 
the shamidna began a shrill hymnal chant in the vernacular, 
oach set of singers responding to the other. Thereafter 


Mr. Justice Rattigan read the address, setting forth the 
history of the College. 

Mr. Justice Rattigan delivered an address explaining the 
history of the College. 

Mr. Justice Rattigan, in welcoming the Prince to the Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, said: May it please your Royal Highnesses,— 
On behalf of the Khalsa College Council and. Managing Com¬ 
mittee, I venture to offer Your Royal Highness and Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of W ales a most loyal and hearty wel¬ 
come to this national educational institution of the Sikhs, and 
with the gracious permission of Your Royal Highness to explain 
brietiy the history of the college and school and the objecits 
for which they were established. It is now some years since 
it was realised by those who had at heart the well-being of the 
Sikh peoples that the very nation that had by their martial 
instincts and acknowledged valour in the field of battle proved 
themselves on every occasion the inferiors of none were, owing 
to lack of education and assuredly not from want of intelligence 
or capacity, daily losing more and more ground in the strenuous 
though peaceful contests of everday life, and were becoming 
less and less able to compete successfully vritb their neighbours 
and fellow subjects in the struggle to obtain employment in 
the Civil Service of that Government to which they and their 
fathers have ever been devotedly attached. That this was their 
ease was recognised by none more clearly than by the Chiefs 
of the Sikh States, and the true and deep interest which those 
Cliiefs have always taken in the happiness and welfare, not 
only of the Sikhs of their own States, but also of the whole Sikh 
nation, was conclusively and splendidly proved when the pro¬ 
posal to found an educational institution for Sikhs was put 
forward in a practical form. This was in the year 1890, and 
thanks to the munificence of those Chiefs, to the sympathetic 
and active support of the then Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, Sir 
James Lyall, the Lieutenant-Governor of this Province, Lord 
-Roberts, the Commander-in-C3iief, and many other European 
gentlemen and officials and to the enthusiasm and zeal in this be¬ 
half of a large number of leading Sikh nobles and sirdars, it was 
found possible to forthwith take in hand the building of the 
premises which Your Royal Highness now sees before you. The 
foundation stone of these buildings was laid by Sir James Lyall on 
the 5th of March 1892, and we rejoice'to say that to-day the total 
number of boys on our rolls is 618, of whom 104 are boarders 
on the premises, a number which, large as it is, could be doubled 
without difficulty were it not that the accommodation is at 
present unfortunately very limited. The reason of this is 
that the main block of the buildnga is not yet completed, a cir¬ 
cumstance which we regret the more in view of this most aus¬ 
picious occasion. It will ever be a matter of the deepest sorrow 
to us that it was not in our power to show Your Royal Highness 
anything more than the beginnings of what will be the most 
important and imposing part of the Khalsa College. W e trust, 
however, that the day is not now far distant when the whole 
of the buildings of which this institution is to consist will be 
complete and ready for use, and for this happy result we owe 
our grateful thanks to the present Lieutenant-Governor at whose 
instance and by whose wish and advice a most successful confer¬ 
ence in aid of the college and schools funds was held here in March 
1904. On that notable occasion a magnificent and enthusiastic 
response to our appeal for funds was made by the Sikh Chiefs 
and Sirdars, and the Sikh community in general, with the result 
that the Managing Committee was enabled to undertake build- 
ing operations without further delay. It but remains for us to 
crave leave to tender to Your Royal Higlmesses our heartfelt 
and loyal thanks for the great honour which this visit here to¬ 
day has conferred not only upon the Khalsa College and School, 
but also upon the whole Sikh nation of which this institution 
claims to be representative, and to assure Your Royal High..- 








nasaes the memory of this moat axispioious occasion and 
of Your Royal Highnesses’ condescension will ever live in the 
annals of the Khalsa College and Schools. 

His Royal Hi^ness replied as follows: — “The Princess of 
Wales joins with me in sincerely thanking the Khalsa College j 
Coimcil and Managing Committee for the kind sentiments, to 
which their address gives expression. ,Wo are-glad to have 
the opportunity to-day of visiting this College, which may in- 1 
deed claim to be representative of the Sikhs supported as it | 
is by all classes of that community. I appreciate highly the ^ 
manly qualities of the Sikhs, their loyalty and devotion, and i 
it affords me sincere pleasure to find that they hav’e realized | 
the importance of education in the present age and have taken | 
steps to promote its spread among themselves. The future 
success of the movement depends on their stedfastiy maintam- 
ing the effort they have initiated with the continuing interest 
of tlie venerable Raja of Nabha, who has done so much for the 
institution, and with all ranks co-operating success should be 
-ensured, and I earnestly trust that the hopes expressed in your 
address for the completion of the buildings may speedily be 
fulfilled.” 

At the conclusion of the Prince’s reply the members of the 
Managing Committee and the staff of the College were presented. 
Their Royal Highnesses inspected the plans and design of the 
institution as it will appear when the whole of the buildings 
are completcxi. The Head Master of the school next offer^ 
fervent prayers in which, after reciting the names of the ten 
.gvrm, he invoked blessings from the Almighty upon the King 
land Queen and Their Royal Higluiesses. Tlie invocation to 
the gurus and the close of the prayer wore pimctuatcd by loud 
toned responses by the gathering. As the Prince and Princess 
prepared to depart, the students gave forth the Sikh cry, “ Sat 
Sri Akal,” or “Cod is truth and is eternal,” several times re¬ 
peated with remajkable effect- Their Royal Highnesses returned 
to the station, where they lunched in the train. 

Indian Daily Telegraph . —The visit of 'Cheir Royal High¬ 
nesses to Jammu has been most successful, the arrangements 
being of the most complete and admirable character. The 
itjception this morning was in its way as brilliant as many of 
the scenes which have preceded it, while the recent restitution of 
full administrative powers to His Highness the Maharaja gives 
the Royal visit an interest peculiarly its own. The gatlioring 
.at the railway station this morning was a vivid vignette of 
chromatic effects in a setting of the brightest and most artistic 
decorations. 

The Maharaja and his brother. Sir Amar Singh, the able 
Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the State, wore 
military uniforms, His Highness wearing that of a British Major- 
Geiieral. An interesting figure was that of the young Mian 
Sahib, a bright looking boy, the son of Sir Amar Singh, who is 
.the heir-presumptive to the gaddi. The members of the lately 
dissolved Council of Administration were present, and a.mnTi g 
others were Sir Bindon Blood and Major-General Kitchener, 
'fhe Prince of Wales wore his naval uniform. Colonel Pears, 
the Resident, made the introductions, and the Prince, attended 
by Sir Amar Singh, inspected the guai-d-of-honour composed 
of the Imperial Service Troops, many of Avhom had medals for 
frontier service. The Kashmir Lancers, who formed the Royal 
escort, belong to the States Imperial Service Contingent. Im¬ 
perial Service Troops line the roads, and the salute announcing 
the arrival of Their Royal Highnesses at the station and at 
the Royal camp were fired by the Kashmir Imperial Service 
Mountain Artillery. Seven State elephants in most gorgeous 
trappings, their foreheads painted in rich decorative designs, 
formed the beginning of the line along which Their Royal High¬ 
nesses drove from the station. 

After their arrival at Satwari House the usual ceremony of 


mizaj purm, or visit by the State nobles to inquire after the 
health of the Roya vlisitors, was observed. The Prince receiv<xi 
a ceremonial visit from the Maharaja at 11-30 in a durbar 
tent erected in the camp. The durbar tent was a sJuimiana 
which was made sixty years ago. It was built and decorated 
with the finest Kashmir stuffs which are noAV beyond price, 
the art of piAAduemg these special materials and designs having 
been lost. The two durbar thrones placed beneath a golden 
canopy upon a ^ais of cloth of gold were made of, solid silver 
with massive gold lions as arm rests. The Maharaja arrived 
attended by Sir Amar Singh and the States Sirdars, and the 
customary ceremonial was observed. The Sirdars, who also 
hold active official position in the State, each tendered nazzars 
to the Prince, altar and /wn being afterwards presented to the 
Maharaja and his nobles. The whole ceremony occupied 
scarcely half an hour, and immediately Giereafter the Princo 
prepared fh pay the return visit to His Highness at the Mandi 
Palace in Jammu, a distance of five miles from the Satwari 
Camp. The drive thither was one of the most delightful 
experiences of the Royal tour. The road passed through 
country thickly grown with vegetation until the city was reach^. 
Passing by the Avhito walled fort perched on a low hill 
thronged with humanity and over a bridge spanmng the broad 
bed of the river, the town was entered by a triumphal arch 
flanked by the glistening gilded §plres of richly sdtilptured 
temples. % \ 

The w'hole spire of one fanb vjaa covered with skeeta of gold. 

I’he buildings throug\out th%^ qjty weJ'e thronged with sight¬ 
seers, and mottoes expressive of the moat profound loyalty 
and otleiing the most cordial welcome were prominent and 
numeroifs.. A bright patch of colour was revealed by tke boys 
of the Sri Ram High School massed togethea’, and wearing 
'.tm’bans of varjring tones of saffron and scarlet. 

It was a.very bright scene that presented itself w^hen the 
Man4i Palace was reached. The Palace buildings form a great 
quadrangle of white and dull red with gardens and founkiina 
in the centre of the courtyard. ■ The durbar hall in which tlie 
Prince was received is lavishly decorated and is a splendid 
apartment. The two thrones for the Prince and the Maharaja 
were placed in front of an alcove, the arch of which is mould^ 
with gold. The numerous doors to the hall are of silver covered 
with lacquer in gold and purple. Behind the throne is a full 
size portrait of the late Queen Victoria and portraits of the 
late 'Maharaja arid of distinguished British officials who have 
been in the hall. The great charm- of the palace, however, 
is the wonderful view of hill and valley which is revealed from 
the verandah behind TJhe durbar hall. The Princo was received 
at the entrance by fche Maharaja, who conducted him to the 
dais. His Royal Highrie^ wore his Vice-Admiral’s uniform, 
and the Maharaja, a shpft stout figure, wore a coat of lilac 
hued silk, heavily embroidered with Kashmir gold work, the 
garment, being fringed with Kashmir squirrel fur. He also 
wore a large white tuAian and tight white trousera and displayed 
the insignia of a K.O.S.I. After a brief conversation between 
the Princo and His Highness, C^dnel Pears presented Sir Amar 
Singh, who tendered his Word in homage to the Prince. The 
presentation of the other State dignitaries followed, each offering 
tribute which was touched and remitted. Tho young Mian 
Sahib was the third to be presented, and performed his cere¬ 
monial obeisance in a manner perfectly composed. His small 
figure and dignified demeanour were remarkably distinctive 
and his raiment contributed to distinguish him from the rest 
of the assembly. • ^ 

The illumination of the Camp to-night has been in keeping 
with the lavish and effective display which His Highness the 
Maharaja has made in all the arrtaigements to indicate his 
great appreciation of the Royal visit. It has been a vision 
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of fairyland that has been revealed in the softened splendour 
of myriads of delicately hned Japanese lamps utilised as the 
central feature of the illuminat'oiiS. The roads and distant 
points have been transfigured by the soft cloudy glow of the 
small earthenware chiraga holding the naked flame, and the 
arch of the main entrance to the Camp was a lovely piece of 
work in emerald, jewels of pale green lights, relieved only by 
the combination of green and white in the Prince’s plumes 
and in the dates which mark the two visits of the 

British heiis-apparent to this State. 

The illuminations were in full glow when the guests proceeded 
to the State banquet held in the hall adjoining the durbar 
tent. There was a large and brilliant gathering, over hundred 
guests being present. The Princess was ^corted in to dinner 
by Colonel Pear's and the Prince took in Mrs. Pears. The Maha¬ 
raja, Sir Araar Singh, and the young heir accompanied Their 
Boyal Highnesses to the dining hall and after dinner they 
returned, the Maharaja taking a seat beside the Prince. His 
Highness proposed the health of the King-Emperor, and the 
toast was loyally and cordially honoured. 

At the close of His Royal Highness’s address the Prince and 
Princess and-.the other guests proceeded to the durbar tent 
where the Lamas from Ladakh performed a weird and symbolic 
devil dance. 

The Lamas had been specially brought from a monastery 
at Leh, and were accompanied by a priest. There were about 
a dozen of them attired in loose vari-coloured robes and their 
heads covered by grotesque animal or devil masks. Two, of 
them, brandishing swords the while, |)erformed a slow dance, 
now swaying on one foot, then on the other, and slowly circling 
round to the weird droning of pipes and the clashing of cym- 
bals by other members of the Tibetan party. The ^nce was 
a composition of hop, skip and individual waltz. In the dimly 
lighted tent, hung with the richest stuffs ehow'ing up sombrely 
in the halt lights, and before an asrembly of modishly dressed 
• European men and women fronting the thronas of gold and 
silver, the grotesque corybantes gave strange impressions. 

As a saltutory exercise the dance was intei’esting only in its 
symobolism of combating animals and the rude elements of 
nature, but one performance was enough, and the Royal party 
went out to see the fireworks. These were very successful, 
showers of gold and jewels of fla me producing the lovely effects. 

There was a profusion of rockets and bombs which exploded 
in reverberating salv'oes, and the beanty of the set pieces com¬ 
pelled frequent applause. During the display the Prince of 
Wales had the Maliaraja’s young nephew beside him for some 
time. The Prince, who will in the natural course of events 
one day become the ruler of Jammu and Kashmir, lias excited 
interest, and give promise of being a worthy son of his capable 
father Sir Amar Singh, who for many years has b^n the Chief 
Minister of the State. Somebody to-day asked this boy of ten 
or eleven years, for whom destiny has much in store, why, 
with all his bright raiment of satin and silver, he was not wearing 
his pearls. The answer he gave maybe a revelation of the fu¬ 
ture. “ Pearls, ” he said, “ do not make a Prince, A Prince 
is no less a Prince without them. ” • . , 

Simday has been observed in the Royal camp with the 
customary quietude. At 8-30 this morning the Bishop of Lahore 
held Communion Service in the durbar tent. Their Royal 
Highnesses attended service at 11 conducted in the tent by 
Reverend C. H. Milney, the Bishop of Lahore preaching. This 
afternoon a distribution of alms to the poor of Jammu took 
place, food and sweets to the value of Rs. 6,000 being thim 
given by the desire of the Prince instead of the offering of fruit 
and sweetmeats to Their Royal Highnesses usually jpresented 
by tie durbar on the occasion of a Royal visit. This custom 
of offering sweetmeats and fruit to Royalty is knovrn as the 


giafat Ceremony. Service was again held in the durbar tent 
this evening, and after dinner the Royal party leave for 
Amritsar. There is general regret that time has not permitted 
a fuller view of the beauties’of Kashmir than the glimpse of the 
hills and the distant snow-clad peak under whose shadow 
Jammu charmingly nestles. 

At Amritsar to-morrow Theii* Royal Highnesses will receive 
a municipal address at the station, thereafter driving to the 
Khalsa College, and visiting the Golden Temple. In the after¬ 
noon they start for Delhi at 10 p.m. 

Indian Daily Telegraph .—The following is the programme 
of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to Agra :— 

The Royal train will arrive at the Fort Station at 8-30. 
The arrival will be public, and a Royal salute of 31 guim 
will be fired from the Fort. Their Royal Highnesses will be 
received on the platform by His Honour the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor, the Lieutenant-General Commanding, Eastern Command, 
the principal officers—Military and Civil—and the leading 
Native gentlemen. The Lieutenant-Governor and the Lieu¬ 
tenant-General will present such European officers and Native 
gentlemen, as have been selected for the honour, to Tlieir 
Royal Highnesses. 

Their Royal Highnesses will then proceed to the Central 
Hall, where the members of the Municipal Board will be 
assembled. At His Royal Highnesses’ command the Vice-Chair¬ 
man will read and present the municipal address, to which 
His Royal Highness will graciously reply. The members 
of the Municipal Board will then be presented to Tlieir Royal 
Highnesses by the Chairman. 

On leaving the Central Hall His Royal Highness will proceed 
to inspect the guard-of-honour furnished by British Infantry, 
which will be drawn up opposite the porch of the railway 
station, after which he will return to the porch where Her Royal 
Highness will await him. The Royal party will then enter 
their carriages and proceed by the Strand Road to the Pili 
Kothi, and thence through the Park and by Prince's Gate 
to the Circuit House, where a guard-of-honour of Native 
Infantry will be drawn up. 

Full dress will be worn at the arrival ceremony. 

Their Royal Highnesses will leave the Circuit House at 
3-45 and proceed by Prince’s Gate towards the Taj, turning 
at the bottom of the hill into the Strand Road, which will 
be followed as far as the pontoon bridge ; they will there return- 
to the left into the Muttra. Road leading to Sikandra, which' 
will be reached at 4-30. Their Royal Highnesses will be received 
at the gate of the Sikandra grounds by the President 
and members of the Committee of the Agra Club, and conducted 
to the ahamiana. Their Royal Highnesses will leave Sikandra 
at 6-30 P.M., and return by the same route as far as the rail¬ 
way bridge over the Jumna ; they will there turn to the right 
and follow the road round the Fort, past the Delhi and Amar 
Singh Gates, and drive throguh the Park to the Circuit House. 
The City and Fort will be illuminated for the return journey. 

Morning dress will be worn for the Garden Party. 

Their Royal Highnesses will attend the Parade Service 
at the Cantonment Church at 11 a-m. They will leave the Cir¬ 
cuit House at 10-60, and proceed to the Church by the Taj 
Road. They will return by the same route. 

Their Royal Highnesses, on leaving the Circuit House 
In the afternoon, will drive through the Park to the Pili Kothi 
where they will turn to the left into the Strand Road, wI»oh 
will bo followed as far as the pontoon bridge; they will 
there cross the river and proceed to Ehtmad-ud-danlah's tomb 
where Their Royal Highnesses will alight. On leaving Bhtmad- 
ud-<iaulah’s tomb, Their Royal Highnesses will return by the 
same route as far as the Pili Kothi, whence they will proceed 







by the StraiKl Boad to the Tftj. After viaiting the Taj, Their 

' Royal'Highnesses will return to the Circuit Hous^ 

11|eir Royal .Highnesses wiU leave the Circuit House at 
10 A.M- by Prince'S Gate, and drive through the Park to the 
Pili Kothi, and thence by the Strand Road as far as the rail¬ 
way bridge where they wiU turn to the left and enter the Fort 
by the I^lhi Gate. After inspecting the Fort, Their Royal 
Highnesses will return by the same route. 

Their Royal Highnesses will leave the Circuit House at 
3-50 and drive through the Park to the Pili Kothi, whence 
they will follow the Strand Road, turning to the left before 
reaching the Fort and entering the Park by the Victoria Gate. 
Their Royal Highnesses will he received at the stops in front 
of the Memorial by the President and Members of the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of the Queen Victoria Memorial Fund, and 
will be conducted by them to the dais. By His Royal Highn^’ 
command the President will read an address praying His Royal 
Highnesis to unveil the statue. His Royal Highness will then 
unveil the statue. The guards-of-honour will present arms, 
the bands will play the National Anthem, and a Royal salute 
of 31 guns will bo fired from the Fort. His Royal Highness 
will then graciously reply to- the address. Their Royal High¬ 
nesses will then proceed to view the Memorial, afterr.wbioh they 
will be conducted to their carriages by the President and Members 
of the Executive CcMumittee. The Royal procession will 
return to the Circuit House by the s&me route. 

Foil dress will be worn for the unveiling ceremony. . 

There will be a small dinner party in the reception tents 
at 8 B.M., followed by a reception at 9. 

Mess dress will be worn. 

Indian Daily TeiegrapA.*—Numerous enquiries having 
reached us regarding the Lucknow programme during the Royal 
visit, the details may be repeated briefly, Their Royal 
Highnesses arrive publicly at 8-30 A.M, on 26th December, 
and will l)e presented with an address by the Municipality at 
the railway station, the draft of which was approved at the 
last meeting of the Board. The Prince and Princess will then 
drive along Station Road, Abbott Road and the Mall, with 
a full Royal Military escort, to Government House. It may 
here be noted that the authorities hope that the decorations 
along this route and others to be traversed by the Royal party 
will do credit to Lucknow. The Prince will subsequently 
receive visits from the Nawab of Rampur and the Raja of Tehri. 
The laying of the foundation stone of the Medical College , 
atShahmina takes place in the afternoon, and the Prince and 
Prince^ will thereafter pay a visit to the Residency, where the 
Mutiny vetora,ns will be present. In the evening Their Royal 
Highnesses will attend the entertainment and illuminations 
to be given by the Talukdars in the Kkiser Bagh. On the 
morning of the 27th Their Royal Highnesses will receive visi¬ 
tors, and the Prince will return the visit of the Nawab of Ram¬ 
pur. In the afternoon the Prince and Princess will attend 
a garden party given by the European residents of Lucknow 
in their honour at Husainabad. in the evening- a State dinner 
takes place at the Chattar Manzil followed by a reception. On 
the morning of the 28th Their Royal Highnesses will drive round 
cantonments, and wiU leave the same evening for Calcutta, 
the departure being private. 

The principal function of the Royal visit to Lucknow will 
be the layi^ of the foundation stone of the Medical College, 
towards which the people of the United Proyincess have sub¬ 
scribed so liberally. The Prince has performed only one other 
ceremony similar to this during the Royal tour, and that was 
the laying of the foundation stone of the Bombay Museum. 
The funds for the Bombay Museum were contributed partly 
by the Government and partly by the public, whereas the 
movement to commemorate the Royal visit to the United 


Provinees was one which originated witJi the leaders of Indian 
public opinion in these pBovtnib&s, and its success has been 
due to the hearty co-operation of the public. There will, it 
is true, be one other ceremony of a similar character later on 
in Calcutta—the. laying of the foundation stone of the Victoria 
Memorial, but this'is a Memorial raised by the whole people 
of India rather than of any one particular province, and while it 
is fitting that the ceremony should be {lerformed by the Prmce, 
it is not a memoml of the prdtent Royal yiait, but in memory 
of the Prinoe’s illustrious grandmother. Practically, therefore, 
Bombay and Lucknow stand alone amoit^ tlie provincial capi¬ 
tals of India in having provided wortliy and abiding memo¬ 
rials of the Royal visit. The funds for the Medical College 
are growing daily, and the inte(i;eBt in Hie movement has spread 
to all olaases of the community. Not the least remarkable 
of the recent contributions have! been those from the leaders 
of the Shia and ^Suiini sects in Lucknow, who have expressed 
their loyalty in a manner worthy of the behest praise. The 
Central Committee have chosen Mr. S. Johnson, in the absence 
of the Hon’ble Mr. A. McRobesrt from India, tq represent the 
European commmiity of Cawnpore on the Reception Committee. 
At the Yueeting of the Central Committee in Lacknow last 
week, Mr. Johnson said that Cawnpore had not at that time 
identified itself with the Medical College scheme, but ho thought, 
ns soon as the public were aware of its objects, a substantial 
sum might be expected. 

Morniny Post .—The nearest road to Indore, which branches 
at Kliandwa from toe main line, has gradients steeper than 
the Royal train could face, so we. crept northward up the coast 
by Surat and IBarodk, then turned due' east into,, the Central 
India Agency and again almost due south to Indore. There 
is nothing to lure any one to IndOre, and we were there only 
because scarcity of water upset the previous arrangements 
for, meeting the Central India Chiefs. About it are sandy 
tracts like the plains of Northern Germany, covered with rough 
grass, scantily wooded with pipal, babul, and mimosa, soarr^ 
by occasional parched water courses, like the bleached bones 
of a liver, and with here and there the steep abruptness of a 
bill, wl^ioh seem V to have thrust its head violently through 
level country. Out of this aridness the little station leapt, 
a sudden r^n-inbow blaze of colour- On the open platform, 
with red carpet in front of them, all toe glory of Central India 
was seated like a bed of monstrous zinnias flaming in the sun 
the glare of their purples and reds and greens actually tempered 
by toe silver and gold -which overlaid them. 

The Begum of Bhopal was there, too only Muhammadan 
woman in the world who rules in the strictest purdah, a very 
small figure, her head shrouded in a lUac and silver embroidered 
burka reaching nearly to the knees with two dark slits where 
eyes should have been showing, and a fantastic crown perched 
on top of all. Be.side her was the young Maharaja Holkar, 
the ruler of Indore, with half a dozen Maharajas more, and 
double as many Rajas, Raos, and Nawabs, against the soarlet 
tunics of British officers, like peacocks and flamingoes loixedL 

They had in aU their splendour, partly perhaps because of 
it, a certain wasted, air, set down there pn the flat bare station 
with Royally still fifty miles away. 

^ In the dusty space beside the track their retainers Sported, 
Footmen, all in crudes gamboge, and ochre, and carmine, 
looking as if they had been dipped bodily in a pot of dye, carry¬ 
ing big-mouth^ blunderbusses, long-stooked jezaila, pikes, 
and halberds ; and horsemen, in moss green and sil ver and mauve, 
in buff, gold, and crimson, in bronze and pnrple, in rose .and 
white, with inlaid iron helmets and armour bristling on toieir 
chargers’ foreheads and clinging to their flanks, the Ion? pete 
nons of their lano3S fluttering, many hued, above them like 
a tom field of flowers, > 







■ Camp life in India is more completely organised than any- 
■where m the world. Ten days before we come to Indore the 
ground outside the Residency compound was a sandy waste 
covered with rough, tangled grass and a few trees. When 
ive arrived there was a town of close upon a hundred tents, 
from the big mess marquee, with comfortable drawing-room, 
ante-room, and smoking-room about it, to the shouidari of the 
hospital assistants ; all pitched beside wide, grey-shingled 
roads, lit with dazzling Kitson lamps, while before each tent 
w^s a little garden, edged with dog-toothed bricks, where the 
ground had been cleared and gr ass sown, and already, in exch^ge 
for unstinted water, an emerald film had formed over the light 
earth; such magic, given water only, can the sun and the soil 
work here between them; while, just within the brick work, 
planted ferns made the white town look rather like a permanent 
cantonment than the resting place of a caravanserai which 
came yesterday and will be gone to-morrow. Yet those re¬ 
sponsible for this luxurious air of permanence expre^ regrets 
that the season of the year prevented so much else teing done. 
November comes between the last flowers that belong here 
and those that are brought from home to play their excited 
masque of its being England during the cold weather. There 
remain still the pale yellow flowers of the tree mallow, the 
feathery hibiscus, oleanders, scarlet poinsettias, dmsty mimosa, 
and wreaths of the pale magenta bougainvillea. But except 
for the last they make no great show of colour; it is a land of 
autumn, of things over and gone. But into it the English 
flowers are feverishly coming, straining up their thin green 
heads as though they could never grow fast enough; and the 
roses, whose anxiety to bloom the whole year tlirough it is 
so hard to hinder, are just opening their retarded buds. 

At Indore the first darbar of the tour was held. A tent 
draped in red, pale blue, and gold had been pitched on the 
parade ground behind the Residency, a square heavy building 
which still shows the scars of Mutiny bullets, and thither all 
the iTiling Princes and their suites gathered for presentation 
to the Prince of Wales. Their queer barbaric splendours 
mixed with modernity—armoured horses following a TVen- 
tieth Century barouche— made their arrival worth watching, 
the Lancers of their escorts galloping up in clouds of dust, 
out of which the strong hot colours of their trappings grew 
as the dust subsided. At one end ;of the tent was a platfonn 
carrying the crimson and silver chairs which were used for the 
King’s visit 30 years ago, and of which every curve proclatuM 
the taste of the Sixties. They probably look thereby ad¬ 
ditionally delectable to the native eye, whose taste is for the worst 
that Europe can offer it. From the centre of the platform 
a broad carpeted passage led to the entrance, and on e^h 
side of this, row above row, the resplendent Chiefs and their 
retinue were seated, in order of precedence, which was also 
the order of arrival, attention to such details being essentia* 
in order that each should get his proper conaplement of giuis, 
which kept up an almost deafening uproar till the proceedings 

began. , j n * 

The ceremonial of a darbar is simple and rather dull: at 
least it would be dull in European dresses. There is such 
an intolerable amount of doing the same thing; suoh^ a profusion 
of bowing and backing and coming forward again, all in a 
decorous and unstimulaling silence. But in Indi a nothing can be 
dull that is done in its best clothes. The mere humble wonder 
with which one watches the gorgeousness of Maharajas would 
rescue any function from monotony. To the splendours of 
native uniforms one can grow accustomed, since they are con¬ 
trolled, or are said to be, by regulation. But there is no restric¬ 
tion to the splendour of a Native Chief. He has no court nor 
darbar costume, he is unhampered by precedent, by his owm 
station, or by that of the man for whom he is arrayed. He has 


to consult only his revelry in colour, which, fortunately, is still' 
unaffected by the modernising of his taste. So he uses his 
person as a canvas and his wardrobe as a palette, and many 
of the things he wears are obviously rather parts of a colour 
scheme than of a costume. Then when he has reached a pitch 
of lustrous intensity which stirs your despairing envy and ad¬ 
miration, he takes a shawl of scarlet, violet, gold, and green, 
or of any other combination that takes liis fancy, and ivraps 
it about him from his waist to his knees. And the mystery is 
that he looks the better for it, even though his waist seldom 
inclines to slimness and his carriage is no more impressive 
than that of any other portly gentleman. At the Darbar, 
which interposed many impediments even In the way of grace, 
one realised that it was his colour that saved him. He was 
led from his seat up the central aisle between his political- 
sponsor and an aide-de-camp who bowed when they rose, 
bowed when they announced his name, bowed when they pre¬ 
sented him, and bowed as many times after before they returned 
him to his chair. He carried in his hand his nazar, or tributaiy 
gift, whch generally takes the form of a gold mohar wrapped 
in a handkerchief, and the presentation of which signifies that 
all his revenues are at his Suzerain’s disposal. He held it out, 
the Prince extended a hand to touch it, the proferred revenue 
being thus remitted, and then he retired backwaid the length 
of the aisle, an operation the evident difficultea of which won 
him all one’s condolence. Thus all the assembled Chiefs were 
presented, from the little bnrka-covered Begum, who seemed ,; 
as self-possessed as any, but who made no offering of nazar, 
to the least Raja of them all. 

Then the Prince made a short, well-worded speech, which 
Major Daly—whose father’s name is so bound up with the 
history of the Central India Horse—translated. After this 
the Chiefs advanced again in turn, with the same deliberate 
formalities, for the ceremony of attar and pan, which corre¬ 
sponds to the traditional offering of bread and salt, the Prince 
sprinkling the one upon their extended hands from a silver 
vinaigrette and handing them the other — which is betel 
nut, chunam, and other spices wrapped in a green leaf—from 
a silver bowl. After the last of the nineteen headmen had. 
received his portion and retired, the Political Officers, moving 
down the gay ranks of their retainers, completed the distri¬ 
bution. . 

The Prince stepped down from the platform, the waving 
of the chowries of white yak’s tails behind the Royal chairs 
ceased, the gilded fans were raised, by the scarlet-coated chob* 
dara, the blazing golden sunshade followed, the Royal pro¬ 
cession re-formed, and the Darbar was over. 

Times .—The Prince and Princess of Wales had a t 3 rpical 
Sikh reception to-day at the Khalsa College here. Hymns 
of welcome were sung and prayers were offered on behaff of' 
the King-Emperor, Their Royal Highnesses, and the British 
Raj, all the Sikhs present joining in the responses. The 
Royal party left the college amid an enthusiastic demonstra- 
tion. 

Even in this land of picturesque and romantic cities, Amritsar, 
the sacred city of the Sikhs, takes a very high place. There 
are few more beautiful spots in India—provided one turns 
his back upon the brummagem Jubilee Clock Tower, a monu¬ 
ment of British bad taste, which desecrates it—than the ** Pool 
of Immortality. ” Rising on a white marble platform in the 
middle of a small lake, at the end of a white marble causeway 
flanked with golden lamps, the Golden Temple, the shrine 
sacred to the Sikh Scripture , seems to float on the water 
which reflects every line of its marble base* and fretted wjdls 
sheathed in gilded copper and graceful cupolas overlaid with 
burnished sheets of the same metaL • All round the lake stately 
buildings of marble and sandstone rise from the water’s edge— 



the hungahs, half hostels, half shrines, of the great Si^ chiefs 
ami their letainers v^ho come to worship here, reminding one,, 
as to their conception and purpose, ^of the ancient 
maintained at Malta for the use of the^diffeient provmoes - 
of the Knights of St. John. Nor is this the only pomt of r^em- 
blance between the Sikh “ brotherhood and the old militant 

orders of medieval Christendom. , • * 1 . .i,„x 

Amritsar makes another and stronger claim than that 
of mere picturesque interest upon the Heir-Api^rent to the 
British (kown. It is the sacred city of a 
among the peoples of Indii^ have come to look upon British 
rule m the fulfilment of prophecy foreshadowed more than 
two centuries ago by one of their inspired loaders. 

The Sikh brotherhood, which ultimately developed into 
one of the most powerful fighting organizations in India, h^ 
its origin in a movement of purely religious reform, qiuetistio 
rather than militant. Just about the time when Luther 
was raising the standard of revolt in Europe a holy man known 
as Baba Nanak, the fit guru, or spiritual teacher, of the 
Sikhs or disciples, began to preach in the Punjab denouncing 
the idolatrous superstitions of Hindu priestcraft, the greed and 
bigotry of the Bralmiins, and the fictitious mstrictiop of caste. 
The seclusion of women, female infanticide, and the hvmg 
cremation of widows were as abhorrent to Nanak as the memh- 
cancy and asceticism of the sangasw, There are passages in 
the Sikh scriptures which recall not only the spirit, but 
almost the words, of Christ’s own teachingsWorship tlie 
Lord> take pity on all living things, eubdue thy 
Know God thyself, and came others to know him. Thus 
shalt thou become a partner in Heaven/’ ‘‘Impurity of the 

heart is greed, impurity of the tongue is falsehood, impurity 
of the eyes is lustfulness, impurity of the ears is Ustenmg to 
Blander. Pure are those who know' Ood. ” The custom 
of the world is to return good only for good, but the holy 
man returnetli good for evil.” , , , 

Gradually, however, as the Sikh brotherhood grew m num¬ 
bers and influence it aroused the jealousy and suspicion of the 
worldly Pow'ers,#and itself learnt in turn that self-preservatiop 
required force to bt> opposed by force. Especially, under the 
fanatical rule of the Emperor Aurangzeb, the hand of the 
Moguls was heavy upon the Sikhs, but they had sworn loywty 
to his great foreliear Akbar, and to release them from the obli¬ 
gations of that oath the sacrifice of hf® was necessary. 
Accoixiing to Sikh tradition, it was his own fondly-loved son 
Govind, a child of tender years, who pointed to his fathe^ Guru 
Tek Bahadur, the ninth in succession to Nanak, the thorny path 
of duty. Guru Tek Bahadur delivered himself up to Aurang¬ 
zeb at Delhi, where bribes and torture were equally vainly 
employed to induce him to accept Islam. One day he was 
brought up before his persecutor on the frivolous charge of 
having turned his eyeS' up to the latticed windows of the Im¬ 
perial zennana. It was then that , the Guru replied in prophetic 
words;—“My eyes gazed not, 0 Erapeior, upon thy private 
apartments or upon thy queens, but far beyond them Into 
the West upon the fair-haired htiate who shall come from beyond 
the sea.s to tear down thy purdahs, and destroy thy palaces.’ 

Many decades were to pass, and the Sikh Ckinfederacy, after 
establishing its own power at Lahore on the ruins of the Mogul 
Empire, was to be shattered in turn by British arm.s on more 
than one stricken field before they interpreted the meaning 
of Tek Bahadur’s prophecy. Now, however, it has become 
almost part of their crti^, and one of the most striking incidents 
at the Delhi Durbar of 1903 was the solemn gather mg of the 
Sikh chiefs at the shrine which commemorates Tek Bahadur’s 
martyrdom, where on the anniversjtry of liis death they renewed 
in each other’s presence their vows of fealty to the King- 
Emperor beyond the Western seas. Dpon none is the sanctity 


of such vows more binding than upon the Sikh, for loyalty* 
or, as it is termed in Lidia, fidelity to one’s salt, is u virtue 
specially and constantly inculcated upon 'them by their 
religious teachers. “ Let him who eateth another man’s salt 
become his slave, grind, and draw water for him.” “Whom¬ 
ever eateth another man’s salj, . let him bo cut to pieces en 
the battlefield in his service.” “The sinner who is untrue 
to his salt ruineth his life and dieth an evil death,”- * 

The Sikhs of the present day have unquestionably, lost 
much of their religious fervour; many of them have relapsed 
more or less into the practice of Hinduism, and but very few 
are familiar with their own Scriptures, written for toe most 
part in an archaic tongue known only to their pundits. L’lt 
theijp martiM qualities and their spiiit of loyalty still ondure, 
and this small people of barely two or three millions continues 
to contribute a large and valuable quota to our Indian Army, 
with whose records it has splendidly identified itself on every 
battlefield for more than half a century, and not least dmiiig 
the fiery ordeal of the great Mutiny. 

In the afternoon Their Royal Highnesses drove through the 
city to the Golden Temple, and were acclaimed by the largest 
crowds seen since they left Bombay. They were greeted, 
at toe Temple approaches by Sikh afcoiis blowing‘brazen boms, 
and immense concourses of people again gave them a great 
welcome. The Prince and Princess viewed the Temple from 
a platform overlooking the pool. The interior of the^ building 
was seen crowded with devotees, the whole sight being most 


impressive. 


13th December 1906. 


Civil avd Military Gazette.— Their. Royal Highnesses came 
to Amritsar liecause it is the quondarn capital of the Sikhs 
and still the home of the militant religion which made the 
Sikhs the staunchest fighting men as well as the finest 
peasantry in the East. ^ It is one of the many complex¬ 
ities induced by the long Pax Britannica that .there is the 
new system no quite adequate place for the purely fighting 
races, who are the salt of Lidia. Freed from the_ pressure of 
the Moghals and content with' British rule, the Sikh was falling 
back from the purely martial faith of toe last of the Gurus, 
and like all reforming septs in this country was in danger of 
being engulfed in the all-absorbing'masa of Hinduism. Entirely 
given to soldiering and agriculture, he was being elbowed 
aside in these days when the race is rather to the nimble-witted 
than to the strong and braye and loyal. But India cannot 
afford to lose the Sikh. He is hard, dour—qualities which 
are not perhaps attractive in a superficial age. But-he lends 
to India some of those stiffening qualities which the Convenanters 
and the Puritans wrought into the fibre of the British people. 
He is a giant in battle, tenacious as a bull-dog. He is loyal and 
staunch to the core luid a grand peasant. 'The main purpose of 
Their Royal Highnesses’ visit to Amritear,. then, was to visit the 
centre of the faith which made the Sikh the first-class fighting 
man he is and the institution where that faito is being kept 

alive. • ^ . . i 

To the superficial gaze, there was not much to attract m toe 
first of these ceremonies, the visit to the Khalsa College. The 
College building are modest, though not ungraceful, and not 
half-completed. The scene which met Their Royal Highnesses 
as they sat in the state chans on , the dais in the shamiana was 
just this. On their right hand and on their left were the 
Chiefs of Patiala, Jhind, Nabha and Kapurthaia. A little 
further off the representatives of all the Sikh regiments and 
toe feudal retainers of the Chiefs In front five hundred boys 
and youths, the boys in yellow and the latter in white. Yet 
for those who had eyes to see this unpretentious gathering wm 
more pregnant with meaning, more full of importance to India 









lihan the most pompous Barbara. S'or these Chiefs represent- 
ed the fighting houses of the Punjab who were staxunoh to the 
Raj in the hour of its greatest trial and whose Imperial Service 
Troops passed before the Prince in faultless array at Lahore. 
Those sturdy bemedalled warriors represented the grand Sikh 
regiments which have conferred unperishable renown upon the 
Indian Army. And those youths represented the rising genera¬ 
tion who by special instructions, more particularly in the 
principles of their faith, it is hoped to fit to bear their part 
ih the governance of their country and to be worthy of their 
martial ancestry. 

An excellent beginning has been made. On its two sides 
the lOialsa College has five hundred students, and, when the 
buddings now in course of construction are completed, the num¬ 
ber wiU be doubled. The Sikh Chiefs have been closely inter¬ 
ested in the work and fully recognise its importance. And the 
quiet little ceremony was imbued with this distinctive Sikh 
flavour. On entering Their Royal Highnesses were received 
with the Sikh salutation the “Khalsa is from God, and all victory 
comes from him, ” Then shrill-voiced boys sang a hymn of 
welcome, taking up the music first on one horn of the orescent, 
then on the other. 

The Royal visit to the Khalsa CoUege was for the elect. 
The afternoon drive to the Golden Temple of Amritsar vras the 
people’s festival. And not since they left Bombay have Their 
Royal Highnesses seen so many happy faces crowded into a 
uanrow space. The native town of Amriteat, with its high and 
balconied houses, its straight streets and flat roofe, has a cha¬ 
racter of its own. It was so packed that the wonder was how 
the balconies stood the strain or if another person could have 
been wedged into that dense throng by the wayside. But 
even these attractive features were dominated by the happiness 
transparent in the faces of the people. It was not that they 
were boisterously demonstrative, but that a cheerful hum 
rippled up and down the throng, the shrill laugh was always 
heard, and a word or gesture from the police was enough to 
restrain the most unruly. This joy' in the presence of the 
Prince and Princess broke out in some strange ways. The paint- 
ihgs on the triumphal arches were quaint beyond words ; the 
figures which were jerked into a salute as the notabilities passed, 
most amusing; but the continuous hangings of embroidered 
cloths amends for all. 

Who is not familiar with the Golden Temple of Amritsar 
and its environments. The great tank or pool of immortal¬ 
ity surrounded by the marble pavement; the miniature temple 
in the centre of the pool, half of gilded copper, half of inlaid 
Marble, which protects the holy Granth or sacred scripture 
of the Sikhs ; the arched causeway which connects the shrine 
with the grea,t gateway, with its memorial of the work of the 
thirty-fifth Sikh regiment in the Chitral expedition ; the red 
clock-tower which looks down on all from a lofty platform, 
a tower not unworthy in itself but as out of harmony with its 
atmosphere as would be a sacred bull in Piccadilly. But to-day 
the tower gas^ on the town side upon a crescent of white 
houses swarming with bright faces: on the other, on to a 
temple crowded writh Sikh priests in white, on a causeway 
thronged with people, and on a pavement crowded vrith pilgrims 
fifom all parts of India. And on the platform itself were akalia, 
or the old religious ascetics, with their conical quoit-iinged 
tMbans, mhia with their conoh-Iike horns waggling after 
the fashion of E. T, Read’s " Prehistoric beasts, ” and a great 
gathering of leading Sikhs. Their Royal Highnesses were 
deeply interested spectators and spent some^ time admiring 
the chief pomts of the scene. 

Dnving from the Golden Temple Their Royal Highnesses 
Younghusband, the wife of the Commissioner 
of Lahore, and return^ to the train which has been their 


head-quarters during the day. They leave to-night for 
Delhi. 

DaUt/ Chroaide.—At Delhi tho Bince and Princess 
surrounded by the evidences of great historical events ; for 
modem Delhi stands on the site previously occupied by six 
great capitals, whose ruins strew the country for twenty miles 
aroimd, and whose rise and fall occupy a great place in the 
history of the world. During the chequered course of its 
history Delhi has been sacked by the Moguls under Timur, the 
Persians under Nadir Shah, and the Afghans under Ahmad 
Shah; while its capture during the Mutiny of 1857 forms only 
the latest page in its long history. In addition to all these 
memories it contains the finest collection of historical buildings 
of any city in India with the exception of Agra. 

On arriving here to-day the Royal party drove under the 
shadow of the Jumma Musjid, the great Muhammadan mosque, 
to the Chandni Chowk or Silver Street of Delhi, which is said 
to have run with blood no fewer than seven times in the course 
of its history, but which was filled to-day with the largest 
many-murmuring throng that has been seen there since the 
Delhi Durbar of three years ago. Nowhere have the Prince 
and Princess been received with greater marks of enthusiastic 
loyalty than in this city, which formed the nucleus and rally- 
ing-point of the great Mutiny, and which is full of the graves 
of martyred Englishmen. After the municipal address of 
welcome the Ptince drove up the Chandni dkowk, through 
the Mori G&te, to the Flagstaff Tower on the Ridge, which was 
held by the British army before Delhi in 1857, and thence to 
the Circuit House, where the Prince is staying during his visit 
here. 

In the afternoon the Prince drove up the Chandni Ghowk 
and visited the palace with its two famous halls, the Diwan-i-Am 
and Diwart-i-Khas, the latter of which claims to be “ a paradise 
upon earth, ” and once held the famous Peacock Throne of the 
Moguls. Thence he went to the Jumma Musjid, the largest 
mosque in India, whose main gateway is only opened for the 
representative of the King, as previously only for the Mogul 
Emperor, 

To-morrow the Prince will drive along the Ridge and visit 
the historic scenes of the Mutiny. On Thursday he will drive 
in a motor car to Humaynn’s tomb, down the steps of which 
one Emperor fell and broke his neck, and where the last of the 
Mogul Emperors surrendered to Major Hodson in 1867 ; thence 
to the Kutab Minar, a great monument some eleven miles 
from Delhi; arid will return by Sardar Jang’s tomb, another 
of the architectural wonders in the environs of the city. In 
order that the Prince may better appreciate these historcial 
monuments, his visits will be private. 

We have now traversed the Punjab from Lahore north 
to Peshawar, and from Peshawar back again through Lahore 
i and Amritsar to Delhi, the southemnaost city in the province. 
The transition from Amritsar to Delhi has brought vividly 
to OUT minds the change wrought by the Pax Britannica; for 
Amritsar is the ■jentre of Sikhism, which strove suooessfully 
against the Mo^l oower, while Delhi is the capital of the mighty 
State which failed jo beat down the Sikh Confederacy ; and yet 
the Royal party r eeived just as warm a welcome in one city 
as in the other. V^e leave here on Friday, and arrive at Agra 
on Saturday. 

DaUy Mail .—‘ Hue! ” The mahout dug the iron into 
the thick hide, and the elephant moved through the sandy scrub. 
Ranji was cross, for he had not broken his fast, and that 
was already twelve hours old. “ Hue ! ” Four pillars of legs 
shuffled along, and the howdah swimg like a temple in an earth- 
q^uake. I was on my way to Cheetor—-the cra^e of the Raj¬ 
puts, the citadel of siege and sacrifice, the home of the Helen 
of Hindus. It was not in the Royal itinerary, but the shadow 









of its ramparte fell across our path and drew me ■ on with 
strange enchantment. - 

Across the desert, over the dry rivet feed, through the hive 
that clings to the slope of the hill, is the rock of Gheetor, m 
island in the sandy sea, a mountain solitary on the plain. Girt 
by stone rampart-~Ioop-holed and pierced with mamive gates—a 
knightly belt about palace and temple and tower, bathed with the 
blood of the bravest, wet with the tears of the fairest of the 
Rajputs. ThisisCheetor. When AUa-u-din, fired by report of the 
oharms of Pudmani, turned aside from the Deccan and.Iaid si^e 
to Cheetor, he bartered victory for a glimpse of the fair Helen. 
Bheemsi, her husband, escorting the infatuated watrior to the 
foot of the hill, wae ambushed and carried a prisoner to the 
Tartar camp. Here begins the history of the Hindu City of Troy. 
Pudmani was to be the price of her' husband’s life and the 
safety of the citadel. Seven hundred Utters were to bear 
her and her maidens to the arms of the ravisher. These were 
the wooden horses of Troy, for out. of thmn issued, not hand¬ 
maidens and the lovely Pudmani, but a chosen band of 
heroes sworn to die for the honour of their queen and the^ 
citadel. • , 

Years sped, and to the lust of AUa-u-din was added venge¬ 
ance. Again the Tartar host filled the plain at the foot of Chteetor 
and the Rana, sore pressed, had a vfeion. To his troubled 
couch came a goddess demanding Royal victims. “ Unless 
twelve who wear the diadem bleed for Cheetor, the land must 
pass from the line ! ” Now, the ruler of Cheetor had twelve 
sons, and he loved the second more than all his children. Each 
claimed the right of years to die first, but at his father’s en¬ 
treaty this Joseph was spared to the last. For three days each 
reigned a crowned king and then sallied forth to die. 

Throw open the sally port to the men who have donned 
the saffron robe of death or victory! Down the'ramp they 
pour like a torrent, and carve a path through the barbarians.' 
One by one the throne and the tomb claim their victim. ' The 
crimson pillar of stone by the gate marks the spolf whore a king 
spread a carpet of slain and slept the sleep that- knows not ■ 
waking. Eleven sons hod fallen, and the favourite made ready 
to ascend the throne and to gird on his armour. But thei lo've 
of a father finds a way. Jacob insists on taking the pl&ce of 
his Joseph, and the anger of the goddess is appeased. Open the^ 
gate once more for the Rana, but first let all that is sacred 
and loved be made safe from the hand of the spoiler. Where 
are the daughters and wives and mothers of the Rajputs, Let 
them to the cavern beneath the palace where funeral pyres _ 
await them. Seven thousand of them enter and the last is 
the fair Pudmani, whose hand closed the toinb and lighted 
the torch that saved the women of Cheetor from the lust of 
the slayer. 

We enter the city of desolation along a. path strewn with 
ruin, and come to the grim bones of a palace all ghostly and silent. 

** This, ” says the mahont from the neck of the elephant, 

“ is the palace of Pudmani, and that is the door of the cavern.” 
Superstition guards the entrance with a serpent whose 
venomous breath extinguishes the lamp of the mortal who 
would cross the threshold of the place of sacrifice. Foiled in 
his lust, AUa-u-din gave the citadel to rapine and ruin, for not 
a living thing remained on whom to wreak vengeance. The 
palace of Pu^ani and the tower of fame alone escaped the fury 
of his barbarians. But the promise of the visionr was fulfilled. 
Half a century later Cheetor was retaken by the. Rajput, 
who raised the tower of victory, and was slain'by one of his 
house whom history knows as “ The Murderer, ” Two centuries 
went by, and the citadel on the hill was again the quest of the 
conqueror, Bahadur Shah, against whom the queen mother 
led the last rally. Once more the women of the Rajputs chose 
death before dishonour, and the explosion of the magazine tore 


them from the grip of the ravisher. Recovered a fortnight 
afterward, the cita^l was besieged by Akfaar, founder of the 
empire of the Moguls. The Rana of those days—Udai Sing— 
was a man of no great courage, and the defence of his capital 
devolved on his chieftains, Saloombra, the brave, died at 
the gate of the sun, and was succeeded by Putta of Kailva, 
a boy of sucteen, -uhoBe Spartan mothOT robed him in saffron 
and armed his young bride with a lance. Together they descended 
the rook, and died facing the foes of their race. Jaimul of 
Bednore went on ■with the fight till famine had weakened the 
garrison and a hall had wounded his leg. Scorning to die in his 
bed, he was borne on the shoulders of a clansman to the foot 
I of tlie hill, and fell leading 8,000 Rajputs who had vowed them¬ 
selves to death. A third time the women sacrificed themselves 
—nine queens and five princes^ showing the way to their 
sisters. The gods had deserted "Cheetor and the rock of the 
: Rajputs was riven asunder. 

Akbar spared the monuments and erected a shrine to the 
gallant Putta and J aim'ul, but the glory of Cheetor had departed, 
and though recovered soon afterward it ceased for all time 
to be the capital of the Rajputs. Ruin reigns where the fair 
Pudmani held court, where Miran Bai—the Miriau of the Riii- 
pute—sang and the priests bowed before the images of their 
gods. WaU and bastion echo no more ■with the clamour of battle, 
and no light shines from the window of the jmlace. It is 
a city of the dead— a wilderness of stones and jimgb haunted 
by ghosts of the past—gaunt walls, shal^tered tower, the maimed 
rcHmants of ^ human habitation. ” Hue! ” The elephant 
grows impatient. Night is at hand, and over the plain stretch¬ 
ing out like the sea hangs a ■veil of crimson that descends on the 
ramparte. In the glowing twilight rise the towers on which 
are recorded the fame and the victories of the race of ■warriors 
•who stemmed .the torrent of Mussulman invasion and gave 
to the worjd an epic. Slowly and reluctantly we retrace oar 
stops, and pass once more the palace of Pudmani, Is 
tBiat her shadows: at the window beckoning us to the black cavern 
below whence rises the snioke of her sacrifice? We must hasten, 
for this city of shades is thronged with mysteries that mutiply 
in the .twilight. “Hue!” The elephant gropes his way 
through the darkness, and from the plain we take a last 
'dcibk sA sileufr walls and shattered towers that saved India 
from tK§ Moslem and wrote in letters of blood the heroism 
of the Rajputs and the devotion of their women. 

‘ Indian DaUy News .— We hqve been requested by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab to state that His Royal 
Highness- the Prince of Wales has been pleased, as a memento 
of his visit to the Golden Temple at Aanritaar, to give a present 
ftf Rs. 1,500 to the Temple authorities. 

Indian DdUy News . —-This afternoon the Prince and Princete. 
viewed A mritsar and its glory, the Golden Temple. They 
drove on at three o’clock, passing through the bazetr, the roads 
and buildings being thronged wito immense numbers of people, 
That Anu'itsar was the centre of the carpet manufacture and 
production of rich fabrics was amply indicated by the opulent 
display of costly materials in the decoration of the route. 
The crowds were the largest that have been seen since the 
earliest start of the Royal toui’, and were fuU of bright colours. 
Masses of school children ■with vi'vid head dresses and waving 
bright flags and groups of musicians mingled with the crowd, 
which was unusually animated. Before viewing the temple. 
Their Royal Highnesses ■visited a carpet factory. The interest 
that the Princess has evinced in the art crafts of the country 
should increase the stimulxis which has been recently given to 
Indian industrial arte. Their Royal Highnesses reached the point 
whence the Golden Temple was seen a little after four o’clock. 
The spot was the clock tower terrace, overlooking the lake, in the 
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centre of which the tempJe stands. It was a marvellous picture 
that was here revealed. The bazar buildings behind the Tower 
were packed with masses of picturesque humanity, and the 
buildings adjacent to the temple were thronged with people. 
Below the terrace, on the tesselated marble fringe of the lake, 
were large crowds waiting to see the face of Royalty. On. the 
terrace itself the scene was one of never failing and extraordinary 
interest. The clock tower, its arches adorned with marigolds^ 
was the centre of a decorative scheme of green and purple 
velvet, carjjets and scarlet cloths with splendid hangings in richest 
colour sflks and gold. The gathering here included a number 
of Akalis or rehgious fanatics, followers of the tenth Guru. 
They wore towering and extraordinary head-di-esses circled 
by numbers of bright steel quoits and coated with marigolds. 
Some of them had belts bristling with knives; other Akalis 
had smaller and plainer turbans of dark blue, undecorated, 
but even these wore garlands. Another set of interesting 
personalities were twelve Udasi Sadhus—followers of the Guru 
Nanak—who were equipped with large antique swords of 
serpentme shape. 

When the Prince and Princess arrived, they were received 
by Sir Charl<^ Rivaz and the Maharajas of Patiala, Jhind, 
and Kapurthala and a number of Temple attendants. The 
trumpeters blew a fanfare, and the horns of the Udasi Sadhus 
emitted weird sounds, while the crowd were mpved to great 
animation. After seeing the Akalis, the Prince and Princess 
were conducted to the front of the terrace, where golden chairs 
were placed under a canopy, and whence they obtained a full 
view of the temple. The day was dull and overcast, and the 
old gold of the temple, where worship ceases only for a few 
hours in the twenty-four, was less effective than when lighted 
up by the sun. The appearance of Their Royal Highnesses 
at the end of the terrace aroused the liveliest interest among 
the numbers of people on the marble pavement below. After 
a while the attendants of, the temple presented trays containing 
Sikh emblems to the Prince and Princess. In each case were 
included two miniature books representing the sacred writings 
of the Sikhs, a silk cloth, a handkerchief, a garland of arrows, 
large and small quoits, iron bracelet and miniature single and 
double edged swords. These emblems are used in the cere¬ 
mony of initiation into the Sikh community. In former times 
they were always presented to the ruler of the Sikhs when he 
visited the Golden Temple. In this sense they were presented 
to Their Royal Highnesses, who shortly afterwards left the 
terrace, the Akalis and Sadhus cheering and sounding their 
horns, while the fanfare of trumpets was repeated. The 
Prince and Princess drove to Ram Bagh, which was privately 
rented, and thereafter returned to their train. They leave 
to-night for Delhi. ' 

The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived at Delhi this morn¬ 
ing. They were received at the station by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, the General Officer Commanding 
the Seventh Division, the tbmmissioner of Delhi, and the 
Chiefs of Sirmur, Khalsia, Pataudi, Loharu and Dujana, and a 
number of European officers and Delhi residents. From the 
station they drove by the Queen’s Road, Ix)thian Road and 
Chandni Chowk to the Town Hall, where an address was 
presented by the Municipal Cornmitt^. Thereafter Their Royal 
Highnesses drove to the Circuit House, where they stay while 
ih Delhi. 

The ceremony of presenting the municipal address this 
morning was witnessed by an immense gathering of people, 
the throng crowding the roads in front of the Town Hall and 
stretching away along the route of the Royal procession in dense 
masses. Facing the bronze statue of the late Queen-Empress, 
erected as a gift to Delhi from the late James pinner, in iftront 
of the Town Hall was constructed a dais cotpred by a large 


and effectively designed canopy in cream and gold and hung 
‘With curtains of silk in delicate pale green tints^ Burnished 
cuirasses, brass helms, circular shields and spears were arranged 
on the supporting pillars and gave a strikingly finished effect 
to the decoration. Their Royal Highnesses were received 
by the President, Mr. R. Humphreys, and members of the Muni¬ 
cipality ranged on the dais, and took their seats on silver 
chairs. The address was read by Sri Krishan Daas, Senior 
Vice-President of the Municipality. The address recalled 
the fact that twenty-eight years ago the assumption of the 
Imperial title by the Throne Was proclaimed from Delhi to all ' 
India, and that three years ago the succession and coronation 
of his present Graoions Majesty was also proclaimed to all 
India from this spot. The address added that apart from its 
historic and imperial interest, Delhi has of recent years made 
rapid commercial development. Mills and factories have 
sprung up, and whereas in 1876 when His Majesty visited 
Delhi, only three lines of railway entered the city, now no less 
than seven converge upon it, to which will be shortly added 
an eighth, when a most important and most direct line from 
Bombay, now under construction, is completed. Delhi City 
has sill the advantages which peace, civilization and railway 
enterprise, making it a most important centre, can bring 
about, and for these advantages and blessings its citizens ren¬ 
dered true gratitude to His Majesty the King-Empeix)r and his 
benign rule. Tlie address, beautifully illuminated, was enclosed 
in an ivory casket of exquisite Delhi workmanship. 

The Prince in reply saidGentlemen,—Both the | . 
Princess of Wales and I have been looking forward with much }( 
pleasTire to seeing yoxir historic city, and we thank you heartily | 
for the reception which you have given us and for the kind 
words of welcome which you have used in your address. ! 
The beautiful city which is in your keeping has been the scene | 
of many stirring incidents and splendid pageants. She seems 1 
to have the power inherent in some great capitals of attracting I 
and compelling attention, and to the Princess and myself this | 
visit will , be rich in reflections on the post and in thoughts | 
of the future. That the proud position of Delhi is still unshaken f 
is proved by the very material and important fact of the many < 
railways which now run to her walls. They do not oome to 
your city for any other reasons than those of trade, and it seems | 
to me that you *are as fortunate in your great commercial f 
future as you have been in your distinguished political past. I I 
shall gladly inforni the King-Emperor of your gratitude for the 
advantages of peace, civilization and railway enterprise, and I j 
have no doubt that you will make the beat of these undoubted | 
advantages. It is in the power of you and your successors / 
to maintain that position which Delhi has always held in this | 
great Indian Empire. ’* I 

Thereafter, the members of the Municipality wore presented 
to Their Royal Highnesses, and the ceremony was at an end. 

As the Prince and Princess entered the Royal carriage a 
fanfare was sounded, and cheers were raised. 

The visits of Their Royal Highne-sses to the Fort and Juma 
Musjid this afternoon were of a private character, but the 
route was lined by large numbers of people. The Fort was 
first visited, the Royal party spending a considerable time 
viewing Dewan-i-Am and Dewan-i-Khas. It was 4*30 when 
they reached the great musjid built by Shah Jehan and saved 
from destruction by the artillery during the Mutiny by Baird 
Smith. The road in front of the main entrance of this high 
j cathedral of Islam in India where the historic State procession 
of three years ago passed along in wondrous splendour was now 
: lined by masses of school children wearing the brightest of head 
gear. Their ranks were backed by the banks of colour of the 
I picturesque holiday multitude ; a scarlet carpet and delicate 
‘ festoon of greenery and marigold marked the Royal path in 






the ascent of the ^eat steps to toe main entrance to the musjid. 
At the top of the steps Their Royal Highnesses were redeived 
by the tmatees and the Mullahs of the mosq^ne and conducted 
within the historic fane. Besides the beauties of the building 
itself they were shown the relics which are preserved in the 
Musjid. These included Arabic writings said to be copies 
of the Koran or portioris thereof in the printing of Ali, the 
Prophet’s appointed successor, and of Hussain, a hair of the 
Prophet’s’ruddy beard, a dessicated slipper, and a stone slab 
with the impress of a large foot imprinted at least a quarter 
of an inch deep. The holy mania charge of these sacred remains 
solemnly informs the misbelieving visitor that the imprint 
of Mahomed’s foot was miraculously sculptured upon the hard 
stone on which he had walked. The visitor is further told 
that the relics were brought from Medina and Mecca and paaed 
to the Emperor Jehangir and afterwards to Shah Jehan, who 
built the mosque in which they are now preserved. Their 
Royal Highnesses stayed in the musjid for about half an hour, 
and then returned to the circuit-house by way of the Chandni 
Chowk, which was thronged with people and brightly decorated. 
The school children were given sweetmeats, brass piattors 
and handkerchiefs commemorative of the occasion. 

Although four days will be spent in Delhi, the programme 
is concerned chiefly with visits to the historic sights in the city. 

Indian DaUy TefegrnpA.—With the picturesque and the 
historical side of the Prince’s visit to Udaipur the telegram pub¬ 
lished in the Times of November SSOth has dealt fully. But 
there is still something to he said regarding the existing political 
conditions of Rajputana and the relations of its chiefs to the 
British Government during the Mutiny of 1857 and since. 

If Central India still shows in its patchworlf of States the ; 
marks of Mahratta or Piudari ravages, of .the rebellious Viceroy 
and the successful adventurer, it is otherwise with Rajputana. 
There a territory more than half as large again as that of 
over 70 Central India States is divided between only 19, of 
which 16 are held by the ancient Rajput aristocracy of India. } 
Two more—Bharatpur anS Dholpor —belong to Jat Princes. 
Tonk alone has Mahomedan ruler, the descendant of Amir 
Khan, the famous Pindari leader, who when he submitted to 
the British iit J818 was settled in a kingdom largely quarried 
from the territories of his ally Holkar. The larger part of it 
belongs to Cenpral India, and the State owes its place in Rajput¬ 
ana chiefly to the position of its capital. The inclusidn in it 
of the Nimbahara district was unfortunate, as Udaipur looked 
upon that as its own, and the Maharana was again disappointed 
when it was decided, in 1868, that he could not be allowed to 
re-oocupy it. During the eventful days of 1857-58 the British 
incurred a great obligation to Maharana Sanip Singh of Udaipur, 
and to the other two great Rajput chiefs, Maharajas Takht 
Singh of Jodhpur and Ram Singh of Jaipur. With one or 
otlier of the great bouses represented by these three names 
are intimately connected all the remaining 13 Rajput States. 
To them the smaller principalities look for guidance, and 
the pre-eminence of Udaipur, at least in point of nobility of des¬ 
cent, is recognized by all Hindu India. 

In Central India, as a rule, the governing race is alien 
from the bulk of the people, in Rajputana, on the other hand, 
the ruling chief occupies rather the position of the aoknowledged 
head of a homogeneous population, mostly connected by the 
tics of a common, .(descent. There are great feudal nobles, a 
few of whom took ike opportmiity of troublous times to push 
their own claims, though, generally speaking, they followed 
the chief to whom they owed allegiance, and from whom they 
expected guidance. When mercenary HindTrstani troops in 
the service of the States joined the great revolt, they felt that 
Rajput^a was a country where they could have little hope of 
prospering without the support of Governments whose strength 


lay in their alliance with the bulk of the people, not, as in the 
case of Mahomedan and Mahratta States, on the force repre¬ 
sented by these troops themselves. Therefore, the disaffected 
from Rajputana streamed off to Dellii and Agra when they saw 
If that the general sympathy of the country was against them.' 
There was no need for a Rajputana Field Force like that of 
Central India to quell rebellion, and 400 British soldiers suflSc- 
ed as a European reinforcement. It would have been very 
different had the three great Rajput leaders not distinguished 
themselves by the most conspicuous loyalty. It has already 
been shown how Udaipur offered a harbour of refuge to the 
refugees from the Central India gaixison of Nimach, in the 
re-occupatidn of which place the loyal troops of the State imder 
the guidance of English officers played n notable part. Jodh¬ 
pur loyally assisted in the suppression of the Thakur of AhAva 
whoso rebellion was directed as much against his own immediate 
Sovereign as against the British. The Raja of Kotah was a 
prisoner in the hand.s of his own rebellious mercenaries and was 
unable to prevent the massacre of the British Resident and Ins 
soms. Yet there was no suspicion of his personal loyalty. In 
the clash of arms around Delhi and Lucknow, attention was 
diverted ffom events in Rajputana. That those events never 
became prominent or serious is due mainly to the unswerving 
loyalty of the Rajput chiefs. At the same time, it would be 
unjust to ignore the part played by the aboriginal Mera and Bhils 
despised by Hindu and Mahomedan alike, who stood stead¬ 
fastly by the race from which they received toleration and recog- 
nition. A troop of a rebel Bengal cavalry regiment was disarmed 
by the BhtI corps at KJierwara. As they moved to Udaipur, 
intent probably on further mischief, the Bhils of the wild hills, 
acting on a hint from their comrades of the Bhil corps, are 
said to have wiped out the disaffected troopers. 

In a country so distinguished by its loyalty to the British, 
the Prince’s reception Avill certainly l>e One of peculiar enthusiasm 
amongst people with Whom the traditions of personal sovereignty 
are specially strong. It may be asked why the British 
should have succeeded in awakening a loyalty which Mahomedan 
and Mahratta alike failed to enlist. Towards the Mahomedan 
Emperors, to whom they submitted after a noble struggle 
for freedom, the Rajput chiefs could feel no ra&l affection. They 
had suffered oppressions and cruelties from them the recol¬ 
lection of which could not be wiped out by any attempts at 
conciliation, and even those States which, unlike Udaipur, 
yielded their daughters as wives to the conquerors did so with a 
bad grace. The Maluattas at least had the tie of a common 
religion, and would fain have established a blood connexion. 
Sivaji claimed a Rajput descent, and Mahratta princes of 
much later date have sought in vain for recognition of family 
ties with the reigning houses of Udaipur or Jaipm. But ff 
Rajputana suffered at the hands of the Mahomedaii conquerors, 
it suffered still more from the Hindus of the Deccan. 

With the British the case was different. They came into 
touch with the great chiefs of Rajputana at a time when their 
great object was not so much annexation as settlement of tlie 
elements of disturbance in Central India and Rajputana. They 
sought no social alliances, and, if they did not offer a restoration 
of what had already been taken by Mahomedan or Mahratt-a, 
they at least held out a gxiar’antee against future aggression. 
The Rajput, a man of honour himself, soon recognized that 
ho hod met another whom he could tntst, and on confidence 
increasing year by year is built his friendship. When in 1857 
it came to a question of adhesion to his new friends or support 
of their enemies he never hesitated. 

Since then the British Government has had many oppor¬ 
tunities of .showing its good-will towards the Rajput and Jat 
rulers. Only a few years ago one had to be deposed for per¬ 
sistent misgovemment, but there was no thought of forfeiture of 








tf»e State, which was restored, in accord with native seritiment, 
partly to the State of whidh it was an o&hoot and partly to 
descendants of that State’s great Minister to whoni it had been 
granted. So, too, the possessions of a chief who was found 
guilty of murder were preserved and restored to order for bis 
infant son. 

Unfortunately, drought presses heavily on Bajputana 
this year, and last week’s telegram announces the declaration 
of actual famine in Jodhpur and in Dholpur. Every chief 
would have welcomed a visit from the Prince, but many of 
them are poor, and the tour has wisely been curtailed. The 
Prince will visit Jaipur, as his father did SO years ago, but he 
will only pass by train through the enclave of British territory 
of which Ajmir is the capital. In the Maharaja of Jaipur 
he will meet again a ruler whose hgtire, clad on State occasions 
in the quaint costume so characteristic of his part of the coimtry 
was a very familiar one in Bordou three years ago. Anyone 
who could be di'opped down suddenly in Jaipur might well 
imagine himself m a city in which some American had been 
experimenting in the arrangement of Eastern houses in th® 
regular parallelism of Phil^elphia or Chicago. ITet, when 
Jai Singh laid out his city the Pennsylvanian capital had been 
founded but‘a few years, and the great commercial centre 
on Lake Michigan was undreamed of. 

In population Jaipur stands first of the Rajput States, 
though in area it falls far short of Jodhpur, which also enjoys 
a larger revenue, not, however, in proportion to its excess 
of area, much of which is sandy waste. Jodhpur falls outside 
the line of tour, as does far-off Jaisalmir. The former is probably 
connected in the minds of most Englishmen with that typical 
Rajput soldier and gentleman, Sir Partab Singh, now head of the 
Idar State, lying further south amongst the Bombay States but 
intimately connected with Jodhpur. * 

In Bikanir will be seen a good example of one of the minor 
States. The young Maharaja came of age some seven years ago. 

Of the same stock as that of the Jodhpur family, he is typical 
of the Western chiefs governing States much of which is but 
poor country, lying as they do on the borders of the desert, 
and even in their best parte not comparable in fertility with 
the States of Malwa. One product of a sandy country he has 
been able to offer for the service of the Empire in the camel 
corps, in which he has taken so much personal interest, and 
which has proved itself so useful. 

Amongst the States to which a visit is impossible are Kotah 
and its offshoot Jhallawar, Tonk, the one Mahomedan State, 
and the group of principalities represented by Dungarpur and 
Banswara, whose riders belong to the same dan as the Maharana 
of Udaipur. Alwar lies off the route, as does Bharatpur. Dhol¬ 
pur, with its famine on hand, could not afford the expense 
entailed by a visit, but the inhabitants of its capital wiU at 
least have a chance of seeing the Royal party as they pass, 
next month, from Agra to Gwalior. 

Indian Daily Tdegrafh.—’Vhis afternoon the Prince and 
Pilncess viewed the Amritsar Golden Temple. They drove in at 
three o’clock, passing through the bazaar, roads and buildings 
being thronged irith an immense number of people. That Amrit¬ 
sar was the centre of the caipet manufacture and the production 
of rich fabrics was amply indicated by the opulent display of costly 
'materialsin the decoration of the route. The crowds were the 
latg^t that have been seen since the earliest start of the Royal 
tcra, and were full of bright colours, masses of school children 
with^ vivid head-dresses and waving bright flags completing the 
detail of the picturesque. Groups of musicians w^ mingled 
with the crowd, which was nnusualiy animated. BJtore viewing 
the temple their Royal Highnesses visited a carpet factory. 
The interest that the Princess has evinced in the art-crafts of 
tho countiy should incjrease the stimulus that has been recently 


given to Indian industrial arts. Then Royal Highnesses 
reached the point whence the Golden Temple was seen a little 
after four o'clock. The spot was the Goek Tower terrace 
overlooking the lake in the centre of which the temple stemds. 
It was a marvellous picture that was here revealed. The 
bazaar buildings behind the tower were packed with masses 
of picturesque humanity, and the buildings adjacent to the 
wonderful temple were thronged with people. Below the 
terrace on the tesselated marble fringe of tlie lake were more 
throngs waiting to see the face of Royalty. On the terrace 
itself the scene was one of never-failing and extraordinary 
interest. The clock tower, its arches adorned with marigolds, 
was the centi’e of a decorative scheme of green and purple 
velvet carpets and scarlet cloths with splendid hangings in 
richest coloured silks and gold. The gathering here included 
a number of Akalis or religious fanatics, followers of the tenth 
Guru. They wore towering and extraordinary head-dresses 
circled by numbers of bright steel quoits and covered with mari¬ 
golds. Some of them had belts bristling wdth knives; other Akalis 
had smaller and plainer turbans of dark blue and undecorated, 
but even these wore garlands. Another set of interesting 
personalities were the twelve Udasi Sadhus, followers of Guru 
Nanak, who were equipped with large antique swords of serpen¬ 
tine shape. When the Prince and Princess arrived they were 
received by Sir Charles Rivaz and the Maharajas of Patiala, 
Jhind and Kapurthala and a number of temple attendants. 
Trumpeters blew a fanfare and the horns of the Udasi Sadhus 
.emitt^ weird sounds, while the crowd packing surrounding 
buddings were moved to great animation. After seeing the 
Akalis the Prince and Princess were conducted to the front of 
the terrace where golden chairs were placed under a canopy, 
and whence they obtained a full view of the temple. The day 
Was dull and overcast and the old gold stone of the temple, 
where worship ceases only for a few hours in the twenty-four, 
was less effective than when lighted up by the sun. The 
appearance of their Royal Highnesses at the end of the terrace 
aroused the liveliest interest among the numbers of people 
on the marble pavement below. After a while tho attendants 
of the temple presented trays containing Sikh emblems to the 
Prince and Princess. These in each case included two miniature 
books representing the sacred writings of the Sikhs, a silk cloth, 
a handkerchief, a garland, arrows large and small, quoits, and 
an iron bracelet and miniature single and double-edged swords. 
These emblems are used in the ceremony of initiation into- 
Ihe Sikh, community. In former times they were always pre¬ 
sented to tire ruler of the Sikhs when he visited the Golden 
Temple, and in this sense they were presented to their Royal 
Highnesses. The Prince and Prineess shortly afterwards 
left the terrace, the Akalis and Sadhus cheering and sounding 
their horns, while the fanfare of trumpets was repeated. The 
Prince and Princess drove to Rambagh, which w'as privately 
rented, and thereafter returned to their train. They leave 
to-night for Delhi 

The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived at Delhi this 
morning (December 12). They were received at the station by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, the General Officer Com¬ 
manding the 7th Division, the Commissioner of Delhi and the 
Chiefs of Sirmur, Halsia, Pataudi, Loharu and Dujana, and a 
number of European officers and Delhfresidente. From thesta- 
tion they drove by the Queen’s Road, Lothian Jioad and Chandni 
Chowk to the Town Hall, where an addt^ was presented 
by the Municipal Committee. Thereafter Their Royal Highness¬ 
es drove to the Circuit House, where they stay while in Delhi. 

It is now announced that the Viceroy, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the Principal officials wiU receive the Prince on his 
arrival at Calcutta at Goyerainont House instead, of as was 
expected, at the landing stage at Prinsep’s Ghat,as has been done 





on previous ocoasions of a similar nature, inoluding those of the 
arrivals of the present King and also of the Duke of Clarence at 
Calcutta. 

Madras Mail. —Delhi, J2th December.—^Their Royal High¬ 
nesses saw z\mrit8ar under a wintry sky and with every sign of 
the fall of rain, which is required to save the agricultural popula- j 
tion of the Punjab from great distress. When they arrived in | 
Delhi, a light frost was Just breaking out of the ground. The j 
air was clear and crisp. Indeed, it was the perfection of a ' 
Delhi December day. From the moment of their alighting 
at the station, the Prince and Princess moved amid scenes 
rich with historical associations. They drove under the shadow 
of the Jumma Masjid, up the Chandni Chowk, which literally 
ran with blood daring Nadir Shah’s great sack of Delhi; then, 
from the Chandni Chowk they passed through the Mori Gate 
the Nicholson Cemetery, the Tomb of the Lion of the Punjab, 
and by the Flag Staff Tower, which was one of the hard-held 
British poB^ssions during the siege, to the Circuit House, which 
is their head-quarters during their stay in the Imperial City. 

In the progress of this tour, there have been many strikmg 
illustrations of the revolution brought in Hindustan by the 
Pax Britanniea, but none quite so remarkable as this short 
transition from Amritsar to Delhi. At Amritsar, the Prince 
and Princess were in the head centre of that strong, lierce, mili¬ 
tary religion which knit the Sikhs into as virile a fighting caste 
as the world has ever seen—a caste against which the Moghul 
Power beat as fruitlessly as did the might of Spain against the 
Netherlands; of the Cavaliers against the Puritans. At Delhi, 
they were in the old stronghold bf the Moghul Empire itself. 
Yesterday, they were honoured guests at the Golden Temple, 
the most famous shrine of Sikhism. To-day, they were the 
equally honoured guests at the Jumma Musjid, the finest Mos¬ 
que iu the world. Yet, in each of these powerful religious 
centres, typifying creeds wide as the poles asunder—fighting 
eieeds, wWch, not so many years ago, were in the bitterest 
antagonism—they were received with every mark of popular 
acclaim, loyalty and respect. Could there be any more remark¬ 
able evidence of the unifying influence of British rule or of the 
•confidence inspired by unbroken policy of religious toleration ? 

In the afternoon. Their Royal Highnesses visited, in the 
course of a short drive, some of the most fascinating memorials 
of Delhi’s greatness. Thte route lay first to the Kashmir Gate 
with its memorial to the heroic Salkeld and hia comredes, who, 
in the portal on that fateful day, drove the rebels out of the 
city and administered the first serious cheek to the Mutiny, 
and close to the breech through which the little storming columns 
ndvanoed. Then past the church founded by the father of the j 
Skinner who raised Skinner’s Horse, who still wear the yellow ^ 
which was Scindia’s livery. The story is that old Skinner, ! 
lying wounded on the field, determined to make sure of his 
future and so built three memorials—a church, a’mosque and 
a temple. In the little churchyard still lie the cross and ball 
which were the target of the mutineers’ fire, hut which they 
never succeeded in dislodging. Next by the arch of the old 
Magazine defended by those nine gallant Englishmen who 
held out until the mutineers were over the walls, and then blew 
it up with all who were within it. Leaving these eloquent 
memorials of the Great Epic in English History, the Prittce 
and Princess moved on to the fort with the Dewan-i-Am and 
the Dewan-i-Khas, those splendid emblems of the greatness 
of the rule of the Moghuls. Thanks to Lord Curzon’s loving 
care of the relics of India’s m^hty past, much has been done 
in their skilful restoration, and now, wandering through the 
exquisite inlaid marble halls of the Dewan-i-Khas and looking 
over the ruins of the once beautiful garden to the broad Jumna 
it is possible to realise the spirit in which Shah Jehan had written 
round the walls of his beautiful creation—” If there is a Para¬ 


dise on earth, it is this, it is this, it is this,” Thence their 
itinerary lay to the Victoria Zenana Hospital and to the Jumma 
Musjid, that stateliest of Mosques. Very wisely, the visit of 
Their Royal Highnesses to these magnificent monuments was 
quite private, and, so, under able ciceronage, they were able to 
study their glories free from distractions. The Princess is an 
especially ^een observer of everything- good that India can 
show, and, on many occasions, ifas surprised her guides by th 
extent and variety of her knowledge of Indian affairs. 

Pioneer . — Their Royal Highnesses and Suite attended 
Divine service in the durbar tent this morning. The Rev. C, 
H. Milvey read the lessons of the day and a sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of Lahore, who took for his text “ Fret not,” 
In the course of the sermon the Bishop referred to the death 
of Archdeacon Spence Gray in terms of deepest sympathy 
and regret. A collection was made in aid of soldiers’ insti* 
tutes. This afternoon the Prince and Princess drove to the 
outskirts of Jammu and -witnessed the distribution of alms to 
the poor, Rs, 5,000 being devoted to this purpose, instead of 
it being practically wast^ in the customary present known as 
Ziafat. This is a new departurej which it is hoped will be 
generally adopted in Native States hereafter 

Tlieir Royal Highnesses have accepted a small collection 
of leopard and bear skins, ibex and other horns and stuffed 
birds foimd in Kashmir. This an excellent collection as it 
was mostly made by Colonel A. E. Ward, than whom there is 
no better shikari in India. The Mountain Battery now here 
paraded for the Prince’s inspection as he drove to the city. The 
appearance of men and mules more than bore out the high 
reputation which the two Kashmir Imperial Service Batteries 
have gained on service. The medals worn were eloquent of 
the good work done in the past, some of the native officers 
having five. The sooner the new lO-potmder gun is given to 
these Batteries the better, as their efficiency will thereby be 
greatly increased. 

This camp is one that could not have been better planned, 
the wide stretch of turf at its upper end being one of its pleasant 
features. Artificial water channels have been made, and thus the 
grass has bwn kept green and the roads free from dust. The 
sanitary airangements are admirable, no water except that which 
has been filtered or boiled being allowed to be used in the tents. 
The Imperial Service Hospital, close at hand, has allotted 
twelve beds in case of sickness among the hundreds of servants 
and followers gathered together, the medical arrangements 
having been m^e by Dr. Sawnney, Chief Medical Officer of 
Jammu, under the instruction and supervision of Major W. 
R. Edwards, Residency Surgeon. The comfort of the Maha¬ 
raja’s numerous guests has been secured in every way and they 
have enjoyed excellent music by the State band. Their only 
regret in fact is then short stay here. Colonel Pears, the Resi¬ 
dent, and his Staff, consisting of Major Windham, Captain R. 
E. A. Hamilton, Captain S. B. Patterson, and Major Edwards, 
Residency Surgeon, have , conducted all the official and cere¬ 
monial duties falling to them in a manner that ensured the 
complete success of these functions. The Maharaja and his 
officials have been unremitting in their efforts to make tlie 
Royal visit a memorable one, and the Prince and Princess will 
have nothing but pleasant memories of Jammu just as they 
have hod of the other Native States already seen. 

Times .—The Prince and Princess of Wales received here, 
as at Amritsar, a groat popular welcome, the Chandni Chauk 
being packed with an enormous crowd during the reception of 
the municipal address. The people were very demonstrative 
along the route, while the continuous roar of voices in the 
vicinity of the town-hall made the Prince’s reply to the address 
almost inaudible. 

So much was written about Delhi less than three years ago. 








&t the time of the great Coronation Durbar, that the scenes 
wMoh the Prince of Wales is now visiting must be fairly 
familiar to most of your readers. Yet to none can these scenes 
appeal so powerfully as to the Heir-Apparent to an Indian 
Empire far more extended and more soMly established than 
was ever that of the Mogul Sovereigns who reigned in this city. 
What might have been the destinies of the Mogul Empire had 
Akbar’s successors persevered in the broad and liberal 
statesmanship he laid down for them, or whether, had they 
done so, a British Eipg would ever have been proolaim^ 
Emperor of India within sound of the ^lendid palace and fort 
built by Shah Jehan, must always remain an interesting subject 
of speculation. History, however, is there to show that the 
Mogul Empire fell because the example of generous tolerance 
and even-handed justice tow'ards aU races and creeds which 
Akbar vainly set, having been bom perhaps too soon into the 
world of Asia, was neglected and, by Aurangzeb at least, 
deliberately bet at nought and that the British Empire in India 
has hitherto grown and thriven because, and in so far as, British 
rule has revived and extended the principles which inspired 
that great and enlightened Sovereign. 

To the vi:^le qualities of the race upon which British rule— 
the ride of a mere handful of Europeans barely a quarter of a 
million in number, scattered about this great sub-continent 
amongst a native population of nearly three hundred millions— 
must in the last resort be conditioned, Delhi bears equally 
eloquent testimony. For in the anrtals of our history nothing, 
perhaps, quite equals, for sheer audacity and heroism, the 
prolonged struggle on the slopes of the famous Ridge during 
the Mutiny, when, amidst pestilence and hardships of every 
kind, throughout the fierce heat of an Indian summer, almost 
cut off from the outer world, a small force of less than 10,000 
men altogether, less than half of them British, confronted the 
flower of the revolted army, more than 40,000 strong, and 
ultimately wrested from them by storm the immense fortified 
city which was the hotbed of rebellion and the symbol of 
victory. 

Times of Their Royal Highnesses saw Amritsar 

under a wintry sky, and with ev^ery sign of the fall of rain which 
is required to save the agricultural population of the Punjab 
from great distress. When they arrived in Delhi a light frost 
was just breaking out of the ground, the air was clear and 
crisp, indeed, it was the perfection of a Delhi December day. 
Prom the moment of their alighting at the Station, the Prince 
and Princess moved amid scenes rich with historical associa,- 
tion.s. They drove under the shadow of the Jumma Masjid, 
up the Chandni ClK>wk, which literally ran with blood during 
Nadir Shah’s great sack of Delhi. Then from the Chandni 
Ghowk they pa.ssed through the Mori Gate, tie Nicholson 
Cemetery, the tomb of the “ Lion of the Punjab,” and by the Flag 
Staff Tower, which was one of the hard held British positions 
during the Siege, to the Circuit House, which is their head¬ 
quarters during their stay in the Imperial City, 

But Dellii has another side ; in addition to its historic 
importance, it is growing into one of the greatest commercial 
emporia of Indiei, and it was this side of its activities that first 
came officially before the Royal Visitors in an address froin 
the Municipal Commissioners at the Town HalL Not since 
the great Durbar has the Chandni Cliowk presented so fair a 
sight as it did this morning. One side of the tree divided 
a>venue was reserved for the Royal Proee,§8ion, up and down 
the other side the people might move freely, But they had 
no desire to move. Clieek by jowl they sat, on the roadside, 
on the emerald green balconies, and on the flat house tops. 
Prom all this vast throng there went up one oontinuous buzz 
of cheery talk. Why is.it that the Indian has the reputation 
of being a dull, taciturn fellow ? In far northern cities, like 


Peshawar, where no man can confidently reckon seeing the 
morrow, he is on these holiday occasions as lively a soul as you 
would wish to see. There was a brief hush as the head of the 
escort of the 31st Lancers dame round the Jumma Masjid, 
indicating the approach of the Royal cortege, but the joyous 
cry broke out again as soon as their Royal Highnesses halted 
under the Clock Tower, and took their seats in the state chairs 
which faced the fine bronze statue of her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria. His Royal Highness wore the full dress uniform of 
a General, and the Princess was attired in a handsomely 
embroidered dress of a cream coloured cloth. A sea of faces lined 
the circus, of which the Tower is the centre. The address was 
read drawing attention to the fact that it was at Delhi, 28 
years ago, that Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India, and that apart from its historic and imperial history, 
Delhi has of recent years made rapid commercial development. 
Mills and factories have sirrung up, and whereas in 1877, when 
the King-Emperor visited it,, only three lines of railway entered 
the city, now no less than seven converge upon it, to which will 
be shortly added an eighth, when the Nagda-Bara line to 
Bombay is finished. 

Their Royal Highnesses then drove to the Circuit House, 
which has been specially prepared for their reception. In the 
afternoon they visited in the course of a short drive some of 
the most fascinating memorials of Delhi’s greatness, The 
route lay first to the Kashmir Gate, with its Memorial to the 
heroic Salkeld and his oomradea, who blew in tlie portal on 
that fateful day which drove the rebels out of the city, and 
administered the first serious check to the Mutiny, and close to 
the breach through which the little storming columns advanced, 
Then past* the Church, foimded by the father of the Skinner 
who raised Skinner’s Horse, who still wear the yellow which 
was Seindia’s livery. The story is that old Skinner, lying 
wounded on the field, determined to make sure of his future 
and so built three memorials—a church, a mosque, and a temple. 
In the little churchyard still lie the cross and ball which 
were the target of the mutineers’ fire. Next by the arch of 
the old magazine which was defended by those nine gallant 
Englishmen who held out until the mutineers were ove'ir the 
walls, and then blew it up with all who were within it, I.eaving 
these eloquent memorials of the great epic in English history, 
the Prince and Princess moved on to the Fort with the 
Dewan-i-Am, and the Dewan-i-Khas, those splendid emblems of 
the greatness of the rule of the Moghuls. Thanks to Lord 
Chirzon’8 loving care for the relics of India’s mighty past, much 
has been done in skilful restoration, and iiow, wandering through 
the exquisite inlaid marble halls of the Dewan-i-Khas, and 
looking over the ruins of the once beautiful garden to the broad 
Jnmna, it is possible to realise the spirit in whioh Shah Jehan 
had written round the walls of his beautiful creation:—“If 
there is a Paradise on earth it is this! it is this! it is this!” 
Thence their itinerary lay to the Victoria Zenana Hospital, 
and to the Jumma Masjid, that stateliest of mosques. Very 
wisely the visit of their Royal Highnesses to these magnificent 
monuments was quite private, and so under able oiceronage 
they were able to study their glories free from distractions. The 
Princess is an especially keen observer of everything good 
that India can show, and on many occasions has surprised her 
guides by the extent and variety of her knowledge of Indian 
affairs. 

The following portion of our Special Corrospondent’.s message 
from Amritsar was received too late Monday night for 
publication in our yesterday’s paper:— 

His Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur and the Regent 
of Maler Kotia State have intimated their desire to be present 
at the National College at Aligarh to receive their Royal 
Highneases the Prince and Princess of Wales and will join the 




lunch party which will he given to the Royal visitors on .behalf 
of the College. The Regent of Maler Kotla has alao expressed a 
wish to send to Aligarh the Maler Kotla Lancers and Sappers 
as an escort to their Royal Highnesses^ 

Calcutta is now in the throes of preparation for the Christmas 
holidays and the Royal visit and the city promises to be 
fuller than ever. Hotel accommodation for this period is 
practically unobtainable and ticca garis are already being 
engaged at high rates. The Calcutta and Tollygunge Races 
and Polo Tournament and Amateur Golf Championship will 
play prominent parts in the amusements to come, while the 
programme of the Royal visit is very full and varied. 

The improvements on the maidan in front of the new Military 
and Foreign Offices are very marked. The paddocks on the 
race course have been greatly beautified and enlarged; the 
famous Dalhousie Square is being rapidly brought into order, 
and the city promises to be at her best when the Prince and 
Princess of Wales arrive. 

14th Decembeb 1906. 

Civil and Military Gazette.~'rh 0 iv Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on their visit here saw the wel- 
known carpet factory of Messrs. Devi Sahai Chamba Mai, a 
name with which they may be already familiar to some extent, 
as many of the carpets now in use in the Royal household in 
England were manufactured at this factory, which w'as given 
a certificate by His Majesty when he visited Amiitsai' years 
ago. The Royal visitors were received by R. B. Lala Gargar 
Mai, the proprietor, and his son, lala Ram Satan Das, an 
honorary magistrate, and spent three quarters of an hour in 
watching the processes of manufacture of ■pashmina and wool¬ 
len carpets. Their Royal Highnesses made a few purchases of 
carpets and shawls, and signed their names in the visitors ’ book. 

Englishinan .—;To say the right thing, at the right time, 
in the right place, to the right people, has been, in a most 
remarkable degree and for several generations, one of the 
happiestattributosof the beloved Royal Family of this Empire, 
Throughout her long reign, the published letters and messages of 
Queen Victoria always, without a single exception—and more 
particularly when they were messages of kindness or sympathy- 
bore this fortunate character; while the superb tact and the 
instinctive kindliness of our King have long ago won all hearts 
both at home and abroad, and have contributed not a little 
to the success with which he has enacted the part of the Royal 
Peacemaker. All the world remembers the striking speech of 
the Prince of Wales to the people of London on the occasion 
of the return of Their Royal Highnesses from their great 
Colonial Tour, Two memorable words then used—Wake Up !— 
have been quoted a thousand times as a typical instance of the 
aptitude of which we are speaking. And we think that all 
of our readers—who are doubtless following from day to day 
the reports which our special correspondent enables us to give 
of the numerous and varied speeches that are being made by 
the Prince at the most important pointa of his tour—will agree 
with us that they demonstrate the possession of this great gift 
of appropriate speech in quite an unusual degree. 

Hiese thoughts are suggested to-day by the altogether 
admirable speech made by the Prince of Wales on Monday in 
reply to tlie address of the Amritsar Municipality. Both the 
place and the occasion were inspiring. The son of King 
Edward could not fail to remember the visit paid by his Royal 
father to the capital of the Sikh nation some thirty years ago ■ 
and the grandson of Queen Victoria could not fail to remember 
that nearly fifty years before that loyal and martial race had 
rallied to the flag of their Queen with enthusiasm, and thou- 
sanoB of Sikh sabres had leapt from their scabbards to punish 
rebellion against her. Nothing could be better, nothing iqore 


touching to all hearers, nothing more gratifying to Sikh 
martial pride, than the very simplicity of the Prince ’s reference 
to those days of stress and strain. “ We could not leave the 
Punjab without alighting at the place that is so dear to those 
good soldiers the Sikhs.” His Royal Highness went on to 
speak with pleasure of the great progress made, in wealth, 
in trade, in education, in sanitation, in all the amenities of 
civilisation, since the visit of the King, And then he returned 
to the subject of the Khalsa. “ It w'ould seem to be most 
appropriate that the Kdialsa College should liave been 
in.stituted in this city so sacred to the men of the Khalsa— 
renowned as Amritsar is for its commerce, it may be that 
some day, it will be equally renowned as the great centre of 
Sikh education.” The same kindly and generous tone was 
maintained throughout the speech, and also in a subsequent 
speech deUvered in reply to an address from the Khalsa College 
Council. Mr. Rattigan was quite right when he observed, 
in this latter address, that the Royal visit would live for ever 
in, the hearts of the loyal Sikh race. 

Englishman ,—Before visiting the Mutiny Memorials there 
were certain official ceremonies to be observed. In the morn¬ 
ing His Royal Highness received visits from the Raja of 
Sirmur, the Sardar, of Kalsia and the Nawabs of Pataudi, 
Loharu and Dujana, and at noon returned the visit of the 
Raja of Sirmur. In the evening a reception was held in the 
grounds of the Circuit House, after a small State banquet, 
which was attended by these Chiefs and many of the English 
gentlemen present in Delhi. But in view of the absorbing 
interest of the historical surroundings of Delhi the Royal 
programme was kept very free from official functions, and so 
the Prince and Mncess of Wales were able to study these 
fascinating memorials without the distractions which must 
usually accompany a Royal Progress. 

This afternoon Thetc Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales spent in a quiet excursion to those memorials 
of the mutiny, which hold so dear a place in the hearts of all 
Englishmen. Leaving the Circuit House they drove to the 
Flagstaff Tower, which was one of the four great posts to 
ridge during the siege and was held by a strong infantry picquet. 
Thence to Hindu Rao’s house, the centre of the hardest fight¬ 
ing of those heroic days. The enemy knew that this quond^am 
residence of a .Mahratta nobleman was the key of the British 
position and made desperate attempts to capture it, but all 
endeavours to dislodge Major Reed and his gallant Gurkhas 
were mads in vain. Thence the Royal route lay to the mutiny 
memorial, near ^yoh the besiegers had the heavy gun position 
known as the riglffbattery, twelve hundred yards from tire city 
wall. The memorial is the one feature of the ridge that jars. 
It is so entirely out of harmony with the scene that one 
I wonders how it ever came to be erected. From its steps, 
however, can be gained a view of great beauty. The broken 
ground dotted with trees stretches to the city walls. • Within 
lies the great city with its matchless mosques and minarets, 
and the graceful white dome of the Jamma Masjid. But the 
growth of the trees has been so rapid that the scene 
is fast losing the character it bore in the days of the mutiny. 
The pmple walls are half concealed and many of the relies of 
the epic siege cannot be discovered with close search. 

Having studied the scene of the siege, with the aid of 
Mr. Gordon Walker, Their Royal Highnesses passed to the Mow 
gate and by way of the old magazine, with its tablet Willoughby 
and his gallant comrades, who blew it up, and the old church 
with its shot-tom wall, to the Kashmir gate. Here tlie 
memorial to Salkeld and those who cleared the way for the attack 
was studied, and His Royal Highness climbed the adjacent 
breach in the wall, through which number one storming column 
advanced. The sites of the breaching batteries in Ludlow 
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Castle Cardens and the Kudsia Gardens were examined and 
Their Royal Highnesses also paid a visit to the tomb of the , 
heroic Nieholson- in this way they saw under inlottned 
guidance all the princi^l point© in' the siege and the 
stpnmlng of Delhi. - 

-/«dta» Daii^'^eim.—The visit of the Prince a d Princess 
of Wales has aroused such great and univer-fil interest in this 
count:^r that the progress of Their R 9 yal Highnesses tlirough 
India will be followed with the keenest possible interest by all 
races'and creeds In-the. Peninsula* Ihe ceremonies in the^ 
various States' and at the various Courts ore Iteing tarried out 
on the most magpifipent'Scale and will caij^ much excitement 
and general curiosity. '^Gomparativ§l|y^few persona will be able 
to'see even a portion of them, but bbth'those and the far greater 
number not - so privileged will. welcome the pictorial record . 
now appearing in our illustrated contemporary. The Graphic 
(London six pence weeyy). The special artists of The Graphic 
will follow the Rdyal "Party throughout their journeying, and 
when we remember the admirable manner in which the visit 
tdindia xjf King !Edward, when Prince of Wales, was pictorially 
chronicled by The Graphic, there can be no doubt that the 
illustrations jn pur contemporary of the present Royal Tour 
, will form- a Valuable historical record of the one of the most 
noteworthy events in British history. 

Indian' Daily Nem .—The Prince this m'omiDg received 
State visits at the Circuit House from the Raja of Sinnur, 
the Sardar of Kalsia and the Nawabs 6f Patandi, Loharu and 
Dnjana. This afternoon His Royal Highness drives along the 
Ridge. To-i%ht a banquet will be held at the Circuit House 
followed by a reception of Indian gentlemen. 

The drive of the Prince and Princess along the Ridge this 
afternoon was in the nature of a private visit to the scene. 
The course of the lighting there 48 years ago was explained, 
the position of the artillery being marked out in order to make 
the situation clear. 

The reception of the provincial durbaris after the State 
banquet to-night was held in a shamiana in the grounds of the 
Circuit House. It w^s attended by a number of European 
officers and civilians, and was an interesttng and brilliant 
function. The gathering included the Raja of Sirmur, the Sardar 
of Kalsia, and Sie Nawabs of Patandi, Loharu, and Dujana. 
It was 9-46 when the Prince arrived, accompanied by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, and passed tlrrough the 
tent to -the dais, preceded by the staffs of His Royal 
Highness and His Honor. The presentation of the durbaris 
was made by Mr. A. H. Diack, Chief Secretary to the Punjab 
Government, and each darbari tendered a nuzar of one gold- 
mohiir, which was touched and remitted. Homage having 
been done, the Prince mingled with the gathering conversing 
with a number of those present, shortly afterwards departing 
in State. 

Indian Daily Tdegraph.-^B>oytiMj has come and gone, 
and we are now as it were lying low after all the many 
festirities of the august occasion. The chief incidents of the Royal 
visit have already been specially recorded by the numerous 
special correspondents who followed in the train of their Royal 
Highnesses. One has waxed rather satirical over the “ bunting ” j 
with which the city was bedecked. As Lucknow will also 
pos.sibly come in for its share of similar criticism, it may not 
be amiss to remind correspondent that these decorations are 
after all but a matter of form. For instance, Peshawar City 
is in its way one of the most interesting spots in Indio—not to 
say in Asia. Its streets are ethnologically a living museum 
of all the races of Central Asia. The Anglo-Indian perhaps 
never sees the East of his childhoo<l as he conceives it from his 
“ Bible,” and the “ Arabian Nights,” till he arrives in Peshawar. 
■Forty dhotied dacoite, duly convicted, would not recall to his : 


mind the forty, thieves of Ali Baba in the same vivid way, as- 
,■ would a similar number of even the most respectabie Afridis 
to be seen perambulating the city at any hour of the day. But 
“ nobles oblige,” and it is one of the disadvantage of Royalty 
that they are not permitted to. see our cities as they are naturally, 
but only through the bimting ’ ’ with which loyal municipalities 
consider it their duty to rlisfigure their streets. Nor are 
the municipalities to be blamed. Something must be done 
to show the masses that Royalty is in their midst. After all, 
these decorations are only meant to amuse the people and to 
stimulate their sense of loyalty, and both Royalty and the 
municipalities have merely to put up with them for the good 
of the public—it is in short the “ dastur.^ • 

The greater part of the garrison is now away at Pindi for 
. ‘the manoeuvres, but the station is in good hands. We have the 
Black Watch and the 83rd Cavalry to look after us^ and so 
feeh Comiiaratively safe. Of course the place is a tnflit dull, 
but we have nothing really of which to complain, having during 
the last week had more than onr fill of excitement. This, brings 
me back to.-Royalty. ' 

The Prince and Princess have left a very favourable 
impression behind them ; not that this is surprisihg to any one. 
Most of the functions which they attended were necessarily 
fatiguing, yet their Highnesses found time not only jo visit 
the sick in hospital but also to 'honour the garrison by a 
personal visit to the senior regiment. The Prince of Wales, with 
unfailing tact also, marked hi» appreciation of the services 
rendered by the several Ic^al officials a^ociated with his visit, 
with presents of plate, tie pins, etc., "etc. I need scarcely tell 
you how pleased the recipients were with these gracious tokens 
of His HighnessesV approval. 

The weather is getting gradually but decidedly colder, and 
fires are now a necessity. It does not look, However, as though 
we were going to have the extreme cold of last year, but as 
yet we have had no rain and Peshawar is literally smothered 
Avith dust- Water is also very badly wanted for the crops, 
and the irrigation canals are quit© dsyi! A shook of earthquake 
was felt here a few nights ago. It was k very slight shock, 
but after the experience of last April, people are apt to be 
rather nervous, and the slightness of the shook in question did 
not prevent some oLus from getting up and rushing into the 
Compound. . . ' . 

Our friends the Pathans Have been on their good behaviour 
of late, but if report is true, not a few of t^m became the guests 
of the City Kotwal during the last week: a not unnecessary 
p-ecaution. These gentlemen were naturally the chief 
- anxiety of the authorities during the Royal visit, and in the 
circumstances the dreaded Elhyber was quite safe when compar’ed 
with the city, not that Peshawar is behind the rest of India for 
its loyalty, but with half the inhabitants of Borderland 
' thronging its streets, special precautions are of course 
necessary. . . 

Lady .—Amopgst the many places in India visited by the 
Prince and Piincess of Wales, few can surpass in interest those 
of which illustrations accompany this short article. The Gate- 
wayof Alo-ud-Din, a splendid specimen of early Pathan work, 
i* a portion of the great mosque at La&ot, or old Delhi, some 
mites from the present city. Lalkot was a strong Hlhdu fortress, 
conquered by Mohamm^ of Ghor, who^ race became ite 
rulers for a number of years. It conjailis buildings which it 
would be difficult to equal, perhaps impossible to surpass, for 
amongst them are the Kutiib Minar, *' the glory of Delhi,” all 
in nobly-carved red stone, towering to a great height, and tapering 
from a diameter of nearly fifty feet ?.t- the base to nine at 
the top, the mosque of Altamsh, apd several very lovely tombs. 
To Altamsh, who died in 1236, w^oweone of the most beautiful 
buildings in India, the best and most exquisite work of the 











conquered Hindu having been utilised by Mm in adorning his 
Mosque. The followers of the Prophet are in their architecture 
distinguished by lofting of conception; the worshippers 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva by delicacy of detail, this building 
combining the best work of both peoples. To it was added, 
some seventy years later, the beautiful gate-u^ay shovm in the 
illustration, wMch is in very good preservation, though the 
mosque itself lies roofless now, only its lofty aiches, its 
noble'entrance-gate, its carven passages, and columns remain¬ 
ing to tell what once it was. The whole spot is redolent of 
charm, a leafy oasis in a wilderness of dust and sand, and 
from the slight elevation to the north an extensive view over 
the surrounding country, and a distant glimpse of the mighty 
fortress of Tuglukabad rising lone and desolate four miles 
away, is obtained. 

The second illustration shows Benares, the most revered of 
the seven holy cities of India, as it can be seen across the Ganges. 
On this spot the hopes of all devout Hindus are fixed, and thither 
when it seems as though death were within measurable distance^ 
they seek to crawl, weak and toothless, trembling and emaciated, 
so that their ashes may mingle with the sacred waters of the 
river—-the beloved * Mother Ganga of their aspirations and 
their dreams, The huge mosque towering over the adjoining 
buildings seems rather out of place in tlie great stronghold of 
Hinduism. It was the work of Aurungzeb, the iconoclast 
and tyrant, who,.had none of the tolerance of Ms noble-minded 
forefather Akbar. But notwithstanding Aurungzeb’s efforts 
to stamp out Hinduism by fire and sword, by the axe laid to 
the root of the tree, by ruined building and burning homestead, 
it is as rampant to-day as it was in the time of the great 
destroyer. And close to the foot of his mosque the people 
throng the ghats in order to wash away their sins in the saored 
waters flowing by, and the smoke rises from funeral pyres 
where the dead bodies of the devout are stretched, each on his 
narrow bed. A row down the river, past all these miles of 
ghats thronged with brightly-clothed men and women, is a 
sight not soon to be forgotten, being picturesque to a degree. 

“ The Royal Palaces at Lucknow are without exception the 
worst specimens in India.” So said one who knew the country 
well, and most people of any taste will probably agree with 
Mm, though, leaving its buildings out of consideration, 
Lucknow, the capital of “ the Garden of India,” is a 
charmingly pretty city, being fresh and green with luxuriant 
foliage and w'ell-kept aVenues, where so many otliers owning 
greater architectural triumphs are dusty and sun-baked. But 
it is not its beauty which interests us, but rather the memory 
of one of the most heroic and pathetic strugglovS of the few 
against the many which history records. Think of it a few 
hundred English soldiers with their wives and children, aided 
by a mere handful of the native troops who had remained 
true to “ their salt,” besieged in the Residency, a frail two- 
story building, in the very heart of a populous city, and with 
more than 80,000 pitiless, armed foes surrounding and attacking 
them by day and night. 

“ Ever the labour of fifty, that had to be done by five; 

Ever the marvel among us that one should be left alive; 

Ever the day with its traitorous death from tlie loopholes 
around. 

Ever the night with its coffinless corpse to be laid in the 
ground. 

Heat like the mouth of a hell, or a deluge of cataract skies. 

Stench of old offal decaying, and infinite torment of flies.” 

fliis was not the least part of the misery, since the siege 
began in the burning summer heat, lasting till the 16th of the 
foUoAving October, though Havelock had brought in the 
meantime an addition to the fighting forces which gave a little 
respite to the weaiy soldiers, fighting-men by day, sentinels 


through the long, weary night. How many proud, though 
saddened, thoughts rise in our minds as we stand beside the 
grave of one of the greatest English subjects whom India ever 
knew, wise as he was brave, brave as he was wise ! “ The 
difference between the two greatest of the Lawrence brothers,” 
said one who in Ms youth knew them well, “ was that every 
one respected John, wMlst every one both respected and loved 
Henry,” In the touching Indian phrase, “bis grave is still 
green,” and young soldiers flock thither to read over and over 
again how' Henry Lawrence “ tried to do his duty,” wMch is, at 
Ms , own request, the simple inscription on his simple tomb. 
Other graves there are of toucMpg interest, one of them of a 
young wife shot, down whilst attending the wounded in the 
open courtyard. 

Ah! it is a toucMng story but yet our hearts beat with 
pride, remembering how nobly the soldiers of England fulfilled 
the command of their lost leader as he lay on his deathbed. 

“ Never surrender ; rather let every man die at his post.” 

Madras MaU. -This afternoon, Their Royal Highness&s 
the Prince and Princess of Wales spent in a quiet exoursion 
to those memorials of the Mutiny which hold so dear a place in 
the hearts of all Englishmen. Leaving the Qrcuit House, 
they drove to the Flagstaff Tower, which was one of the four 
great posts on the Ridge during the siege and was held by a 
strong Infantry picquet. Thence, to the Hindu Rao’s House, 
the centre of the hardest fighting of those heroic days. The 
enemy knew that this quondam residence of a Mahratta noble¬ 
man was the key of the British position and made desperate 
attempts to capture it, but all endeavours to dislodge Major 
Reed and bis gallant Gurkhas were made in vain. Thence, 
the Royal route lay to the Mutiny Memorial near wMoh the 
besiegers had the heavy gun position known as the Right 
Battery, twelve hundred yards from the City wall. The Memorial 
is the one feature of the Ridge that jars. It is so entirely out 
of harmony with the scene that one wonders how it ever came 
to be erected. From its steps, however, can be gained a view 
of great beauty. The broken ground dotted with trees stretches 
to the city walls. Within lies the great city with its matchless 
mosques and minarets and the graceful white dome of the 
Jumma Mas j id. But the growtli of the trees has been so rapid 
that the scene is fast losing the character it bore in the days 
of the Mutiny. The purple walls are half-concealed and many 
of the relics of the epic siege cannot be discovered without close 
search. Having studied tlie terrain of the siege with the aid 
of Mr. Gordon Walker, Their Royal Highnesses passed to the 
Mori Gate and by way of the Old Magazine with its Tablet to 
Willoughby and Ms gallant comrades, who blew it up, and the 
Old Chuxeh with its shot-tarn ball to the Kashmir Gate. Here 
the Memorial to Salkild and those who cleared the way for the 
attack was studied and His Royal Highness climbed the 
adjacent breach in the wall through which the No. 1 storming 
column advanced. The sites of the breaching batteries in 
Ludlow Castle Gardens and the Kudsia Gardens were examined 
and Their Royal Highnesses also paid a visit to the tomb of 
the heroic Nicholson. In this way they saw under informed 
guidance all the principal points in the siege and the storm. 
But before visiting the Mutiny Memorials, there were 
certain official ceremonies to be observed. In the morning. His 
Royal Highness received visit from the Raja of Sirmur, the 
Sardar of Malsia and the Nawabs of Pataudi, Loharu and 
Dujana, and at noon he returned the visit of the Raja of Sirmur. 
In the evening, a reception was held in the grounds of the 
Circuit House, after a small State Banquet which was attended 
by these Chiefs and many of the English gentlemen presentin 
Delhi. But, in view of the absorbing interest of the historical 
surroundings of DelM, the Royal programme was kept very 
free from official functions, and so the Prince and Piincess of 
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Wales were able to study these fascinating memorials without 
the distractions which must usually abcompany a Eoyal 
Progreae, 

Madras Mail *—The RoyaP Saloon cats, which were built 
by the South Indian Railway Company for the aocomipodation 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, arrived at the' Egmore 
Station yesterday morning, and bear out the elaborate 
description given by a Negapatam correspondent in our issue 
of October 26th last. No e^cpeose has been spfired in the 
construction of the cars, and it must prove disappointing to the 
S. T. Railway authorities that Their Royal Highnesses will not 
travel in them on any of the S. L R. lines, though they will 
utilise them on their journey over the Southern Mahratta 
Railway, the Ciirs having been lent to that line by tlie SJ.R. 
The building of the cars has cost Rs. 70,000, but they will be 
utilised by the Company for special purposes, such as the 
Governor's and Viceroy’s tours in South India. 

Mr. W. B. Reynolds, Locomotive and Carriage Superin* 
tendent of the S. I. R., travelled up with the oars from this 
morning and kindly showed our Negapatam representative 
over them, pointing out the excellent accommodation provided. 
No detail haa been overlooked in any of the compartmente, 
and Their Royal Highnesses will doubtless appreciate the 
trouble and expense that has been incurred so as to ensure 
every degree of comfort. The work reflects the greatest of 
credit on the designers, builders and furnishers, and if they 
<!onvey the Royal Visitors as smoothly and noiselessly as they 
are running at present, the S. I. R. Coy. should feel pleased at 
the fact that, although the Prince and Princess will not actually 
travel on their own line of railway, they will enjoy the 
comfort of the S. I. R. carriages on thc’j lines of another 
Company. 

Madras ilfaiZi—The Government,of Madras have declared 
Wt^dnesday, the 24th January, to be a public holiday throughout 
the Presidency in honour of the visit of Theii* Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

Morning Post —The sun was down when we left Indore, 
but the way was lit for us out of the State by sentinels on either 
side of the line with aromatic torches flaming above their heads. 
By day gay galloping horsemen hod guarded the railway, but 
these rigid bronze figures, white robed, crimson turbaned, with 
fire dripping from the scented wood, set along the jungle darkness 
each in his space of light, seemed as the older part of India to 
push us back into feudal ages with their pretty prodigal ways 
of courtesy. The sense of feudal days remained when dawn 
showed us across the waste plain, half desert, half jungle, over 
which we were toiling, the filling of walk and forts and bastions 
in every gap by which a road entered through the rampart 
hills of Udaipur, The city itself—City of Sunrise its name 
means, but as the wonderful City of Simset one remembers it— 
was still miles away, and these barriers in its outermost 
defences are now but memories of the old strife between Hindu 
and MuliammiuJan/between Rajput and Mughal, which began 
with the driving out of the Rajputs of Chitor by Akbar into 
the deserts of the Indus, and only ended with the shrinking 
northward of the Mughal Empire. 

The Rajputs of (3iitor, of all rulers in India, have the right 
to produce feudal impressions, since they stiU gravely trace 
their descent from the sun, and can boast that they alone of 
all the Rajput stock were too proud, even in their most 
desperate days, to give a daughter in marriage to a Mughal 
Emperor. The very shape of the city also favours the feudal sense, 
climbing, as it does, from the huts of the sweepers and the dust 
of the bazaar, up by devious streets and zigzag alleys, with 
houses hoisted on each other's shoulders, till the great white 
Palace stands on the heads of them alL That is oneway of 
seeing it ; not the most striking, but perhaps the most 


^ suggestive. Froin the lake the Palace seems folding the 
whole town under its heavy white wing, to put it aside with 
a sort of disdainful intolerance. But seen from the city it seems 
uplifted with a kind of triumph. As you climb the steep glaring 
streets you cannot see it, you have only the sense of its mass 
above you, the knowledge that up to it only everything leads, 
till your way is barred by massive granite walls, and passing 
through the Great Gate you cross the court where the Royal 
elephants trumpet, under w’^hose arches past Maharanas have 
been w^eighed for largesse against gold and silver and mounting 
still, enter by a further archway to find at last the white height 
of it rising beside you into the sky. White and almost blank 
its walls are—mercifully empty of ornament in a country which 
never knows where to stay its decorating hand—all the tracery 
being ke])t for the topmost storeys, which lie, exquisitely chased, 
like a crown of old carven ivory, above the front of its hard 
colourless determination. Coming upon it so, aloof, silent, 
impenetrable, it seems to breathe the haughty spirit of Rajput 
valour, which six hundr^ years ago, at the first Mughal 
capture of Chitor, caused a Rajput queen and thirteen thousand 
of her women to seek death by burning that their men should 
be free to flight their way through the foe. 

But for a certain overpowering picturesqueness it is from 
the lake that the Palace should be seen, if only because there 
is nothing quite to match it in all India. Where on the land 
side was the climbing town here is only a siieer precipice of 
wall ; wall of shorn granite and of in*built marble, with its 
foot set deep iii the lake water, and all of it washed to one 
dazzling whiteness, so that there is no telling masonry from 
the solid rock. Prom this, the oldest part, the rest leans back 
from the lake, rising by bastions, terraces, and winding stairs 
to the crest of the hill, whictf is crovmed by the Palace along 
the whole lifted length of it. It is all of marble—whitewashed ; 
and yet one does not wish the whitewash away. Marble 
w ould have taken the grave elegance of age, it would have 
owed its charm to the tenderness of a thousand seasons, it 
would have grown mellow with the whole hillside. But one 
feels that this proud thing will owe time nothing; she will 
wear no sort of beanty which is not herself. She washes from 
her face, as though it were a defilement, the soft tint of the 
ages, she hides even the marble of which she is made. She 
will so insist on having nothing but her splendid shape and 
carriage as to make even her simplicity anogant; but she 
will be incarnate youth as well, she wiU only be seen as she 
was in the day when her builder looked back and wondered 
bow he had made her. And so she faces you at midday in her 
insolent whiteness, like some haughty beauty, dming you' 
to look at her: indeed, to look at her in that hour is not the part 
of wisdom, for she not only does her best to blind you, but to 
look as unlovely as she can. It is only hours later that you 
learn the wisdom of her audacious whiteness, when she wraps 
herself in the sun ’s splendid yellows, and then when he is down, 
and the sunset faded, seems to let his colours slip off her into 
the water, and stands therein a tired pallor, dead white, almost 
pathetic, as though wearied aheody with her pretence of youth. 
But when above that cold, clear wash of air in the west the 
after-glow rises/you turn suddenly to find her all flushed with 
rose, shy, tender, almost appealing, with her ivory crowii like 
the blossom of peaches, and a deep ameth 3 ^st dyeing the fringe 
of her skirts. 

Anyone who wishes to see things as they are should of 
course avoid Royal progresses. One is already looking for^ 
ward to Bikaner and the desert, after little more than a fort¬ 
night of finding every place either in a flurry of preparation or 
complacently looking its bedizened best. Now and again we 
gain; we see in one short morning what we might seek in vain 
for months: we receive a single wonderful impression from 








what dispersed would fail entirely of its eifect. But our gains 
are not worth being set beside our losses. Our gains we would 
not have missed because we had not looked for them. But 
our losses are whole cities, and-all the special things of beauty 
that we hoped to find. 

In Udaipur we may be reckoned fortunate, for the depree- 
singdaytimedeeorations scarcely penetrated within the city and 
the illuminations carried considerably forward one’s conception 
of the effects to be obtained from them. But for that, too, 
one paid dear ; for the Udaipur ilium inant is a small clay saucer 
filled with oil in which a cotton ’wick is laid. Used by the 
hundred thousand, its tiny flames give a delicate twinkling 
line of light of itself delightful. The saucers are stuck 
on little dabs of mud, and can so be placed safely on the slen* 

- derest bamboo, or are hung vertically on wires. They are 
filled usually by a native, who talks excitedly over his shoulder 
during the operation, and the lake-side reeked of and ran with 
oil for two days before the lamps were lighted. So completely, 
too, was the idea carried out that not aJn outline was left along 
the .shore unspoilt by its row.s of brown butties. We had in 
return quite as fine a spectacle as probably of its kind, could 
anywhere, be seen. There were miles of the delicate tremb¬ 
ling lines of fire. They flickered like golden crowns round the 
high liill forts with the pa,le stars of heaven about and beneath 
them, and in those unlooked—for and unthoughtr—of places 
they were really lovelier than words can say. Every building 
along the line of lakes by which we were rowed to the State 
banquet was outlined by those slender threads of flame, which 
climbed by wall and roof from house to house, up the sloping 
town till they reached the Palace, and they clung across the i 
lake to every pillar, minaret, and cupola in the White Islands, 
their long reflection from either shore making the water ’ like 
gold work about the oars: One paid it the tribute of a cliild’s 
admiring wonder; one could really imagine nothing more 
complete; decoration of the sort could go no further. 

Yet it was only as we were rowed back at midnight from 
the Palace, with the lights growing fainter and failing here 
and there, that one learnt how shallow is the pleasure that 
such things bring. As the boat came to shore in the dark 
water beneath the Guest House, so grave and still after the 
roar of bombs and rockets the glory of the risen moon was 
unveiled before us. Then one knew. 

Pioneer . — ^Those who knew the country lying between the 
Mall and the Taj (Agra) a few years ago would never recognise it 
now. The bleak ravines, with their flinty and unfertile soil, their 
scanty covering of “Kareel” and “Pealoo” bushes and stunted 
graas, Ijave given place to one of the finest parks in India, 
a rolling expanse of grass and trees and shrubs, green and 
pleasing to the eye in the hottest months. It is here, in the 
Circuit House, that the Prince and Princess of Wales will 
stay while in Agra. The Princess’s sitting-room has been 
artistically decorated with things entirely Indian, chiefly in shades 
of blue. Adjoining the Circuit House a large camp has been 
skilfully pitched and the grmmds are already bright with phlox, 
verbenas and nasturtiums. The site is an ideal one, command¬ 
ing as it doe.s a lovely view of the Taj, the Fort, the river and, 
immediately in fronts the new horse-shoe lake. It is diflieult 
to describe the camp in detail as one gets bewildered wandering 
through the numerous tents. The large reception , tent is 
very imposing with its blue wall and blue and white ceiling. 

In it are three large glass chandeliers (made in the Roorkee 
workshops some sixty years ago) and it is intended to use candles 
only for lighting this tent. Not far off are the Police camp 
and the camps of the escorts, the hith Hussars -and Hodson’s 
Horse, all models of neatness. The whole encampment has a 
most picturesque appearance, the tents shining white as snow i 
in the sunlight, the garden: all ablaze with flowers, and the Taj, ! 


Port and the river Jumna making a magnificent background. 
The hews of the Royal visit has spread to every village. The 
natives are as keenly interested and enthusiastic as the Europeans 
and nobody has need to ask :— , 

“Whose are the gilded tents that crowd the way, 

Where all was waste and silent yesterday. 

Princely pavilions, screened by many a fold. 

Of crimson cloth, and topped with balls of gold, 

Steeds, with their hoiisings of rich silver spun. 

Their chains and poitrels glittering in the sun, 

And camels, tufted over with Yemen’s shells. 

Shaking in every breeze their light-toned bells.” 

At the Fort Railway Station (where Their Royal Highnesses 
■will arrive at 9-30 a.m. on the 10th, not 8-30 a.m. as previously 
arranged) most elaborate preparations have been made. 
The station itself is bedecked within and without, the roof 
being covered with flags/ and bunting. Outside, the rising 
ground between the station and the Fort has been terraced, 
a garden made, fairly large trees planted, and, as at the Circuit 
House, chrysanthemums and many kinds of annuals are blooming 
in all their glory. Every precaution has been taken here 
to prevent accidents in the large crowds which are sure to 
assemble at this point. The dangerous moai of the Fort has 
been walled in at some places and fenced at others, and strong 
barricades have been built to keep the crowds off the line of 
route. From the station to the Railway Bridge, along the 
Strand Road to the Pontoon Bridge and from there along 
the Muttra Road for some considerable distance the roads 
have been profusely decorated, the most noticeable part perhaps 
being between the Railway and Pontoon Bridges. Here, with 
the river on one hand and the city on the other, bunting and 
flags are displayed in lavish profusion, and numerous and 
quaint stands have been erected. Several arches are also nearing 
completion. Seats at this part of the route are in great 
demand, as not only is it a good position from which to see 
Their Royal Highnesses, but the display of fireworks will take 
. place in the bed of the river between the two bridges on the 
night of the 16th. A pleasing feature of the arrangements 
that are being made for the Royal visit is the whole-hearted 
manner in which the natives have entered into the spirit 
of the thing. Rich and poor alike have done their Utmost 
to make the occasion a success, in some instances at no .small 
personal sacrifice; and it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
wish “Auspicious be your visit,” which is painted in large 
letters on the house of a native banker in the city, will become 
a reality. We all know what “ Queen’s Weather ” means, 
but we want no fine weather in this part of the world at present, 
and, if the Royal -visit be followed by ample Christmas rains, 
it will be auspicious indeed and a blessing to millions of the 
King’s subjects. 

On Monday next before the ceremony of unveiling tlie 
Victoria Memorial 8tatue at Agra, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales win lunch ■with the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, of which 
regiment His Royal Highness is Colonel-in-Ohief, 

Vanit^j Fair.—An Indian Pilgrim writes:— 

The Royal tourists are enjoying themselves tremendously, 
if one may judge from a telegram which the Prince has just 
sent off to the King. It was* in private cipher, but when 
recorded it read “4“ having a high old time.” For this I 
c4i stand a personal guarantee. But though the Prince is 
\vell satisfied with India, I am sorry to say that Indio—the 
native part of it—is not altogether pleased with the Prince. 
There is no community in the world more punctilious of 
etiquette than the native Princes, and any breach of Customary 
observance gives the direst offence. Ihere are two points 
which have annoyed om dusky potentates: the firet, the 
receiving of the Chiefs in a bunch instead of in order of 












pi-ecedonce, and the omission, to return their calls; and the 
second is the refusal to receive presents. Their point of view 
is that they are degraded in the eyes of their subjects by this 
innovation. 

Lord Curzon has a pretty wit. His answer to a suggestion 
that his administration of India was mainly characterised 
by Commissions, which were always sitting, but whose eggs 
were never hatched out, was “ I held my peace, but sat all the 
harder,” An answer fully justified by the results. The 
Prince of Wales has been doing great things in the sporting 
line, both with rifle and shot gun, and his good shooting has 
made a great impression on the natives, who like to see a Chief 
better than the best at any pursuit which he takes part in. 

Existence in the East is relieved by the unconscious humour 
occasionally afforded by our native friends in their wrestles 
with the English language. A native gentleman-—a Mahom- 
medan—lately petitioned Government regarding an allow'ance 
he received, and, as a reason for an increase of his pension, 
stated that ‘T am a brigamy.” He has evidently manufac¬ 
tured a new and very useful portmanteau word, as it is supposed 
that he meant to convey the information that he had more 
than one wife; the component parts being half bigamy and 
half Brigham (Young). 

15th Decembkk 1905. 

The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
the tomb of Huraayun in a motor car is sufficiently striking 
juxtaposition of the old and the new, without the addition of a 
mistake as to the identity of Humayun himself. He, of course, 
was the second Emperor of the Mogul Dynasty, but we observe 
that in some quarters he is confused with Hanamen, the 
Monkey God, whose existence is purely mythical, and imder 
whose protection lies the great langars, or grey apes, seen 
all over India. The correction is worth making because the 
supposed presence of the Prince and Princess at the Shrine 
of the God might give rise to a; misunderstanding in England. 

Indmn Daily Tdegraph.~~To-d&y (December 14th) is being 
given up by their Royal Highnesses to a visit to the Kutab Minar, 
the Prince and Princess going out after breakfast and visiting 
first Humayun’s tomb, about five miles out of Delhi. Their Royal 
Highne.sses lunch at tire Kutab, and return this evening by 
Safdar Jang’s tomb. The excursion is being made by motor car, 
the entire round covering a distance of close upon thirty miles. 

InrUan Daily Telegraph (DecemhGT l^tli). —The drive of the 
Prince and Princess over the Ridge this afternoon was in the 
nature of a- private visit to the Bcene. The course of the fighting 
there forty-eight years ago was explained, the position of the 
artillery being marked ont in order to make the military 
situation clear. 

The reception of the provincial Durbaris after the State 
banquet to-night was held in a shamkma in the grounds of 
the Circuit House. It was attended by a number of European 
officers and civilians, and was an interesting and brilUant 
function. The gathering included the Raja of Sirmur, the 
Sardar of KJialsia and the Nawabs of Patondi, Loharu and 
Dujana. It was 9-45 when the Prince arrived accompanied by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, and passed through the 
tent to the dais preceded by thf Staffs of His Royal Highness 
and His Honour. The presentation of the Durbaris was made 
by Mr. A. H. Diack, Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, 
and each Durban tendered a nmzar of one gold mohur, which 
was touched and remitted. Homage having been done, the 
Prince mingled with the gathering conversing with a number 
of those present, shortly afterwards departing in State. 

Madras il/ail.—To-day was spent by Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales in Visiting those tre¬ 
mendous monuments of past greatness, with which the environs 


of Delhi teem. After breakfast, they motored through tho 
Delhi Gate, past the ruins of Old Delhi to Humayun’s Tomb-, 
Thence to the Kutab Minar, where lunch was served, and 
after lunch, to the tomb of Safdaor Jung and back to the Circuit 
House in the cool of the evening. With the wisdom that has 
characteriped all the arrangements in Delhi, the excursion 
was quite private,, Their Royal Highnesses being accompanied 
only by the smallest of Stafe and by those who, well versed 
in the history of the Imperial City, could acquaint them with 
the significance of the monuments they visited. 

Not since they arrived in India have the Prince and Princess 
passed in a few hours through scenes so amazingly rich inliis- 
torical associations, nor will they behold their likp again in the 
ooiuse of their long tour. Prom the summit of the graceful 
minarets of the Jumma Masjid, the eye .looks down upon a 
panorama which cannot l)e paralleled outside Imi>erial Rome. 
In the distance are just discernible the perfect proportiona 
of the Kutab Minar, which dwarf the insignificant iron pillar 
set up by the Aryan monarchs who founded the kingdom of 
Endra Praatha on land tom from the aboriginal ptsoples. Deep¬ 
ly graven in Sanskrit characters on the metal column is the 
proud boast of the Hindu monarchs j-^—" As long as I stand 
so long shall the Hindu kingdom endure.” The Kutab set 
up by Kutb-ud-din, the polestar of religion, the first of the 
Mohamedan invaders, is the Moslem’s proud retort. Between 
the Musjkl and the Tower lies that amazing tangle of ruins, 
fort and temple, wall and mosque, which rose and fell as 
invasion succeeded invasion, draining the land of its substarice 
until Baber, placing His foot in the stirrup of recollection and 
his hands on the reins of confidence in God, marched against 
the hosts of Hindustan to found the Mogul Empire. 

An d at the foot, Modern Delhi, the city Shah Jehan created, 
enriching it with the noble Fort enclosing the Diwan-i-am and 
Diwan-i-khas and the Musjid, the grandest of Mahomedan fanes, 
from whose slender minarets tke call to prayer still goes forth 
crowding the courtyard with white-robed figures bent in 
devotion ; the Delhi, which like a vamphe sucked the life¬ 
blood from the older cities to its own nurture ; the Delhi, which 
witnessfid the first agonies of the Mutiny, the heroism of the 
small band of brave meh who courted it, bringing down the 
last fi’ail remnants of Moghul Sovereignty in its collapse; and 
the Delhi, too, revealed in the expanse of flat-roofed houees, 
the streets pulsating with life, and the smoke of a dozen 
chimneys, which is bursting into new life. For, is not this 
the greatest wonder of all, that, through sack and storm, the 
loss of the Court favour which was once the breath of its life, 
the rise of great cities and seats of Government elsewhere. 
Modem Delhi is, by sheer virtue of its incomparable position, 
growing in a potent commercial and industrial capital ? 
AVhilst other cities, like Amr itsar and Cawiiporo, may increase 
with it, nothing can rob Delhi of its birthright as the Mother 
City of Northern India. 

Through scenes vibrating with these recollectiom*, Their 
Royal Highnesses drove through the Delhi Gate over the shady 
road strewm with the relics of a mighty past to Humayun’s 
Tomb. They paused on the w’ay to note one of two stone 
pillars of Aaoka—the Parana Kilsr—with its lofty South Gate, 
the Mosque of Sheer Shah and the Sher Mandal. Humayun’s 
Tomb itself crystalised two of the greatest names in Indian 
history* For Humayun was so beloved of his father Baber 
that he cheerfully offered his life for that of his son* When 
Humayxur was apparently sick unto death, the stem old warrior 
king three times walked round the dying prince—a solemnity 
similar to that used in sacrifices—and prayed God to accept 
him as a substitute. The tomb was erected by Humayun’s 
son Akbar, the greatest of Moghul Sovereigns, and, in the 
simplicity and chastmiess of its design, typifies the highest 





: qttalities of Mahomedan Art. An octagonal ' mass of white 
marble and soft, red sandstone, lising from a' lofty platform 
■crowned with a perfect Persian dome and cu n ningly varied 
with cupolas, it is a monumept entirely worthy of the builder. 
Tlirough all these ages, it has preserved an amazing freshness. 
Tlie walled enclosure is in Spotless order, the paths smooth 
the shallow ponds, of the fashion of the Taj Mahal, filled with 
water, and the trim hedges a vivid green. Save for the erosion 
of the stope here and there, it might be the creation of a few 
years since, instead of the heritage of centuries. Here was 
enacted the final scene in the tragedy of the decline of the 
Moghul Empire, when the frail old monarch, called from his 
obscurity by the arrival of the mutineers from Meerut, delivered 
his sword to the strenuous Hodson and went forth to die in 
•exile in Burmoh. 4 

Prom the tomb, Their Royal Highnesses passed to the 
shrine of Sheikh Nizam-ud-din Aulia, one of the places of Maho- 
medan reverence in India, and were niuch interested in seeing 
men and boys dive into the tank which goes by the name of the 
“Heart-alluring Spring, 

Her Royal Highness specially admired the tomb of jahanara 
Begum, the daughter of Shah J^ehan, who shared his captivity 
and had grass planted over her tomb with the inscription. 
“Let green grass only conceal my grave. Grass is the best 
covering of the grave of the meek.” 

Prom the tomb, a broad shady well-metalled road led to 
the Kutab Minar, where lunch was served in the little bungalow, 
which is hallmarked with the utilitarian ugliness of the Public 
Works Department. We have done much to beautify Indian 
scenery by the avenues of stately arborescence which shade 
the principal roads, much to disfigme it by the utter tasteless¬ 
ness of most of our Government buildings. On judgment, 
to which side will the balance incline. The wonderful freshness 
which distinguishes Humayun’s Tomb is even more marked in 
the Kutab Minar. The mosque which once stood at its foot is 
now a mere heap of ruins, through which can with difficulty 
be traced the outlines of the buildings which in their prime 
had no equal for beauty or extent. But the Kutab— -that 
exquisite shaft of sandstone, red and purple and orange, rising 
nearly two hundred and fifty feet into the clear blue Indian 
sky—is as beautiful as on the day of its completion more than 
six centuries ago. Its impressiveness, coming from iierfection 
of proportion and grace of outline, will endure as long as it 
weathers the earthquake shocks which more than once have 
shaken its very foundations. Their Royal Highnasses climbed 
the 397 steps to the top of the Tower and thence enjoyed a 
superb view of the pountry. 

The Kutab Minar illustrates the beginning of the Moslem 
Architecture which has enriched India with so many priceless 
monuments; Humayun’s Tomb, that art in its simplest and 
most dignified form; the tomb of Safdar Jung, “ The Piercer 
of Battle,’ * marks its decline. For here Their Royal Highnesses 
saw the same spacious courtyard laid out with shallow ponds 
now quite dry, the same smooth walks and the same f^hion 
of plinth, and dome and minaret. But the grace and sim¬ 
plicity of Humayun’s Tomb have departed, the minarets are 
similed by over-elaboration, the crispness and pjitient labour of 
the earlier workers have gone. By way of compensation the last 
part of theexcnrsion wasmade in the full glory of the declining 
^y.when aU t^s m India are beautiful and when, against 
the splendidamborandemeraldof these winter skies, the noble 
creation of Moslem builders are revealed in their full 
perfection. Tmly, the offiy time to see the Imperial City i 
wh^ the sun has passed the meridian and the land is wramJd 
m the subtle softness which fore-shadows the decline of dT^^ 
In ordi^ oircumstances, such a motor journey as Their 
Royal Highnesses made to-day would not be without its serious 


drawbacks, for the road to the Kutab has anything but a good 
reputation. But it was , thoroughly repaired, the rough places 
made smooth and the worst sections remade. As a consequence 
the surface was like a racing track and the motoring ideal. 
Not a flaw marred the indefeotibility of the day. 

As a memento of his visit to the Jumma Masjid, His Royal 
Highn^ has given a present of Rs. 1,500 to the institution. 

Miliianj The most striking feature of the Royal 

Tour so far has been the want of emotion on the part of the 
native population. 

You at home are used to hearing the cheers of the popu¬ 
lace heartily given, as some Royal visitor passes. 

Not so with the inhabitant of India, and instead of hearty 
cheers the faint resemblance of one is all I have heard. Stolid 
and stem the natives greet their Sovereign’s representative, 
and. yet one cannot help noticing that after all entlmsiasm 
abounds, but is shown in a different way. 

When I learned the morning after the great night of the 
illuminations that the beautiful officers of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway were on fire, I hastened to the 
scene, expecting gxeat crowds to block my way. This was 
my object le^on. Here was one of India’s stately buildings 
a dozen or more fire engines playing on the building, and no 
one worth speaking of in this great city rushing to see it. I 
was astonished, and a few enquiries from long residents soon 
put me right, when it was explained that to the native he looked 
upon this as a “will of God” business, and went about his 
usugJ daily avocations as if nothing was happening. As a 
matter of fact, when the messengers and Sepoys of the oiffieer 
arrived and found the place on fire, they simply retfred to the 
greensward and promptly went to sleep. 

To those unaccustomed to India this may be interesting. 
When you read it in your papers that the Royal party were 
received with great cheering, you can take it from me it was 
a tame affair to what would happen when a Royal visitor visi¬ 
ted your shores. Yet the reception, with its graveiiess, is just 
as sincere to Eastern eyes. 

What a feasting the Royal party have had of ceremonial 
functions in Bombay! I was rather inclined to think the 
Prince of Wales looked tired towards the finish. Certain 
events in the programme were dropped, but whether it was 
the trying temperature of Bombay, or other reasons, I cannot 
say. I know this Bombay weather was on its worst behaviour 
during their stay. Dull and hot, just that nasty sort of heat, 
with plenty of dampness, making everything depressing. Sun¬ 
day, of course, was a quiet day, and in Sio evening Divine 
service was attended by the Royal party at the Cathedial, 
the edifice being crowded with Emopeans and Christian natives. 
Monday morning, November 13th, was given up to returning 
the visits of the Native Chiefs, and at 4-30 p.M. the Prince of 
Wales laid the foundation stone of the new dock. 

Just a word of praise for the smart guard-of-honour pro¬ 
vided by the Railway Volunteers. They certainly did credit to 
themselves. There was no confusion, and the coolness dis¬ 
played was certainly a pattern to some of the other guards- 
of-honour I have seen since I arrived in India. Tuesday, 
the 14th, was occupied interviewing and receiving minor Chief^ 
but the drive through the children’s f6te to .the landing stage, 
and by steam launch to Elephanta Caves, as well as the drive 
through the City to view the illiuninatictas, was cancelled. 
Certainly the crowded state of the streets would have hindered 
the Royal progress, but what I do hope is I trust their Royal 
Highnesses saw the illuminations as well as 1 saw them from 
the roof of Watson’s Hotel, one of the highest buildings in 
Bombay. The illuminations in London for the Diamond 
Jubilee, the Coronation, and other big festivals, were not in 
the same street as they were. 
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i Pioneer .—Formal visits to the Prince of Wales wferfi^paicl 

this morning by the Raja of Sirmoor. the Sard^vr of Kalsia and 
the Nawaba of Pataudi and Dujana, Each Chief was accom* 
paniecl by a small escort and was received at the Circuit House 
in the customary way. At noon the Prince, escorted by a 
Bquadron of the 31st Lancers, paid a return visit to the Raja 
of Sirmoor, who IkS occupying a house not far from the Flagstaff 
Tower and wiio had a guard-of-honbuxo to receive His Royal 
Highness. In the afternoon the prince and "Princess, unaccom¬ 
panied by an escort, drove along the Ridge, \isitmg the Flag¬ 
staff Tower, Hindu Rao's House and the Mutiny Monument. 
They afterwards proceeded to the Mori bastion, the old Maga¬ 
zine, the Church and through the Kashmir Gate to the cemetery 
w^here they visited Nicholson’s tomb. They also saw the site 
of the great camp formed here during the Coronation Durbar, 
but wLere fnere was then a multitudo of tents there is nothing 
now but a bare plain with trees in the background. Near 
at hand the new lines for the 18th Tiwana Lancers are being 
built, while on the Ridge itself parties of workmen are quarry¬ 
ing stone. The Flagstaff Towner. Plindii Rao’s House, the 
Observatory and other posts w'hich have a history, attached to 
them since 1857, stand solitary on the Ridge, and so thickly 
Wooded now is the country between them and the walls of the 
city that one has difficulty ip marking down the breaching 
batteries and the advanced positions occupied by the five 
columns when they W'cre drawn up for the assault. Still a good 
idea can be obtained of the position a.s a whole and of the tre¬ 
mendous difficulties that had to be overcome both in holding 
the Ridge and eventually in storming Dellii. 

After the drive along the Ridge the Royal party proceeded 


’ ; dowm into cantoiinients Without an escort imd saw various 

places of interest there, going quietly about in their carriage aiid 




alighting from time to time. These were absolutely informal ■ 
: visitB. V;:’ 

During their visit to the Port yesterday the Prince and 
PrinccsB saw’ not only the beautiful Dewan-i-Khas, the Dewfvn- 
i-Am and other of the old Moghal buildings but noted the 
excavations that have been made under Lord Curzoit’s orders 
with a view to restoring and beautifying some of the structures 
that have been so long neglected. The restoration of the 
mosaic wwk huB been begun, but it will take three or four 
jT/ars to cany out the plan of renovation laid down. The 
Dewari-i-Khas needs the least work upon it, as many of its 
rooms are intact wth all their wealth of marble carving and 
elaborate ornamentation, but elsewdiere the labour of the Flor- 
entine workmen brought out specially by the late Viceroy, 


will have to be long continued. The throne in the Dewan-i-Am 
is at present railed off as the parfels in the rear of it am Ixjing 
restored. It is understood that certain of the British barracks 
wnll te dismantled so that the grounds may be laid out as gardens 
and the tanks and w’atejr channels be reproduced in their ori¬ 
ginal form. Some old buildings which were devoted to com¬ 
mon place piirpo.ses in connection with the garrisoning of the 


Port will be cleared of the excrescences that hide their true 
architectural features and their interiors will be restored. The 
damage done by the earthquake of last April willalso be repaired 
and generally the palaces, pavilions and halls will in the end 
be made as perfect as circum.staneea will permit. Delhi Fort 
and the historical biiildingB within it will, like the Taj anid 
Faiehpur Sikri, benefit by Lord Curzon’s generous policy. 

This evening a reception of provincial durbaris of the Delhi 
Division took place in a large shamiana pitched in the (jircuit 
House grounds. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, General and Mi’s* 
Heniy and a number of other ladies and gentlemen were prcGent. 
The 28til Punjabis provided a guard-ofdir>aour. The Prince, 
accompanied by the Lieutenant-Governor, arrived shortly 
before 10 o’clock and took his seat on the dais, the Raja of 



Sirmoor and the three other minor Chiefs being ranged to the;:| 
right and left. After the durbaris had presented their nazar^^^^ 
the Native officers of the 31st Lancers, 28th Fxmjabia and of 
the detachment of tlie 18th Tiwma Lancers had the honour 
of presentation through General Henry. The Prince and 
Princess then joined the company and various other presenta¬ 
tions were made. The reception lasted about an hour. 

The Government of Madras have deck red Wednesday, the 
24th Januaiy, to be a public holiday thi’oiighout the Madras 
l^residency in honour of the visit of ’the ih:ince and Princess of 
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Wales. 


H.M.S. Benoivn is expected here shortly on her way to 
Calcutta, where Their Royal Highnesses will embark oh her for 
Rangoon. During her visit to Madi’as she will rehearse the 
mancEUvre of entering the harbour and taking up her anchorage 
at the m|?orage to be assigned to her at the end of January on 
her an ival with the Royal visitors from Rangoon. 

The Naval Commander-in-Chiof is due here (Calcutta) in 
the flagship Hyacinih on Monday next, The HyacinfA will 
probably not be in port until early in February. 
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Black and White .—Last week the Prince and Princess of 
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Wales marked their visit to the North-West Pi'cvinces by 
attending a grand review of the Indian Army, in which ho less 
than55,000 troops took part. Lord Kitchener was able td show 
the Prince the wax divisions at full strength as they would take 
the field under his scheme of reorganisation. This formation 
onpariwle is quite new, but it is reputed to have been extreme¬ 
ly effective and most successful. His Royal Highness after¬ 
wards visited all the camps, and made a point of meeting the 
native officers. The favourable impression created in his mind 
by the spectacle afforded to him lias found expression in a letter 
to liiOrd Kitchener in which His Royal Highness decJares that 
his three days Spent in the camp of the mananivres have con¬ 
vinced him of the physical fitness and high standard of 
training of the troops, and of the efficiency of the Army 
for active work in the field. At this moment, by the way, 
an interesting suggestion has been made in the Indian Pi-ess— 
namely, that the Viceroyalty should be in future held by a Royal 
Prince and that the present quinquennial political* appoint- 
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ment should be converted into a Premiership, with a Cabinet 
consisting of the present Viceregal Council. The suggestion 
is novel, but it is not unattractive, and it would have the merit 
of disposing of some of the difficulties in Indian government 
which recent experience Has revealed. 
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Daily Teleyraph .—It was well enough said the other day I ■' 
t nothing, however important, in the internal administration ■ ((.I v: 


of India could ever hope to rival in interest the frontier ques 


tions, symbolised by the golden roofs of Lhassa or the grim 




ass 


defiles of the Khyber. It is all the less accountable, therefore 






that there hardly exists for anyone who has not actually visited 






the spot any very clear idea of the famous cleft in the Him- 


alayas through which a tliin trickle of merchandise ebbs and i 
flows between India and the North, and on which so many 
years of hard military work and close political thought have 


been concentrated. Indian—the remark is a platitude—so 


far as the passage of large bodies of troops is concemed, is an 
island except for this scanty line of communication, and upon 
the safe keeping of the Khyber the whole Indian military 
.strategy of fifty years lias been pivoted. It is worth wliile to 
get some clearer idea of this famous pass. For 1,5(X) miles, 
from its source on the right bank of the Hugh, thirty miles 
north of Calcutta, the Grand Trunk Road unfolds its thin, 
shadow-flecked ribbon of wLite metal across the heart of India, 
by (.laya, Benares, Delhi, Amritsar, and Lahore, on to the gates 
of far-distiint Peshawar, And through the pass itself it is 
but the Grand Trunk Road that has been, carried on yet another 
wtago. The Khyber witnesses the extinction of the most his- 
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iorit} highway of the Rasfc, a hundred yards beyond the fort 
of I^ndi Kotal, and it is worthy of ihs reputation up to the 
last rod of it. 

Out from Peshawar one goes along the hard^ grey, enamelled 
traok, post the gardens and trees of the cantonment, which 
appears to be peaceful, even beyond the ordinary stagnation 
of these deceptive enclaves of military control. Nothing 
could prepare one less for what is to come than the luxurious 
growth of closegrown tolly, umbrageous banyan, and dusty, 
spined oasuarina overhanging the low white washed walls that 
divide the compounds and the coarsely-grassed larwn^ from 
the roadway. Every now and then the squai^ low walls of 
a barrack can be seen through the trees, and at last the c^xamining 
station is passed close besides the police lines on the south side of 
the road. It is neither of interest nor importanoe in itself, but 
close on the post the scene changes with a suddenness that is 
unmistakable. Man h^is combined with nature to put a sudden 
end here to the greenery and the gioves of polyglot Peshawar. 
Man demanded a clear glacis of a mile for his riflemen, uncovered, 
flat and from end to end commanded and swept by those innocent 
looking, klmki-tinted mud-walls, and even before the farthest 
edge of this mite was reaclnxi nature bad given up its brave 
stmggle with, the increasing aridity and the uncompromising 
stoniness of the last up-wash of India against the Himalayan 
baiTiar. Henceforth it is a rocky and treelass waste. The road 
still strikes westwards, level, straight, and smooth. On either 
side the coarse sand of the plain stretcihas away, rarely furrowed 
here Jind there by dry watercourses, nourishing here and there 
an even ) arer patch of tilth. It is used as a divisional parade 
ground, though, for the moment, it lies out as empty as the sea. 

To right and left the ihountain spurs have by now thrust 
tliemselves forward to meet one on either side, but the gullet 
of the Khyber for some six or seven miles yet is not reached, 
so deeply into the hills does this tongue of Indian sand penetrate. 
To right and left the long promontories of grey gault, advance 
spies of their gigantic bretliren, clad only with spotted bushes 
of stunted wild olive, mount upwards towards the steeper walls 
of gneiss behind, and in the middle of this deep recess stands 
up Jamrud, yellow in the sun, a fine, upstanding fort of mud 
and stone, embattled and bastioned like the fortress of a fairy 
tale, and perhaps almost as \iseless against modern weapons. 
Just as the flag on the keep’s summit can be distinguished, 
bidia stops beneath one’s feet. Here is the frontier; beyond 
is no man’s land—ours, indeed by the right of the nine points 
of the law, and by the necessity of the case, but part of India 
it is not. The turmoils and the administrative problem.s, the 
constitutional rights and duties, the dust and thrust of our 
Imperial altruism fall behind, three miles shorts of Jamrud, 
and we come out farther to face the elemental facts of life, 
national or not. Here self-preservation is the only law that 
sanctions, and the game is played with vigour, and with some¬ 
thing of the law of the jungle besides. Jamrud and the Khyber 
do not exist for the delectation of idle men. It is true that 
on occasions when it may be coiivenient, when, that is, the 
pass is guarded, and ita peaceful transit guaranteed for some 
other puqiose than that of curiosity, such a reason as the pass¬ 
age of the bi-w’^eekly caravan from Kabul, then, and only then, 
may the idler have leave to drive o\jt to see the entering in of 
the famous defile. He will enjoy it the more because of his 
fearful and delightful belief that he takes his life in hi.s hand, 
and that behind each rock may lurk the jezail and ruffian of 
ms exx>ectation. As a matter of fact, he will but be rudely 
tr^ted by camels and will suffer much dust; his life will be 
safer far in the pass than when in a hired fly he went yesterday 
dovm mb) leshawar bazzar from the hotel to buy a handful 

of turquoises or a Penjdeh rug from a fat Parsee merchant 
lOlJunir over his 


From Jamrud the mad still runs on the flat acixiss a wide, 
torrent^seamed bod of rock and sand, up to the very tip of the 
tongue of land. Here the ascent begins between rough boul- 
derstrewn slopes; these soon give way to steep acclivities and 
shouldei-s of bare rock, round which the road sweeps and re¬ 
curs in an easy and even ascending gradient The Shadibag- 
iari blockhouse commands the entrance to the pass, and Fort 
Maude follows soon, just where the old plastered bridge tetween 
the wild mulberry and the tolly tree imports a breath of green¬ 
ery and civilisation into the rocky wilderness between the bare 
blasted-out road at one’s feet, and the forbidding grassless 
skyline far overhead. Still ascending, the road skirts Shahgai 
and the little cultivation plots of Lala-china a mile or two 
before the tiny highperchM group of blockhouses known m 
Ali Masjid. The name is taken from a blindingly whitewashed 
little shrine which marks a grave in a little plot a few feet 
above the little stream. The Khyber rivulet flashes by. 
muttering between its pebbles, and sadly dwindled by the 
irrigation canal that runs sedately beside it, closely hugging 
the contours of the rock. On the opjxisite side rises the sharp 
conical promontory or group of promontories which guards 
the gorge itself. For here—and here alone, tiftoughout the 
pass’s length till Landi Kota! is reached—there is a steep rock- 
bound defile, out of which the road is cut on the north-eastern 
side, and by which all further view* of the Khyber is entirely 
cut off. This sense of privacy is emphasised by the road sen¬ 
tries a hundred yards further on. No one, except those w^ho 
are accompanied by a ‘^Khyber Rifle” as an escort, is allowed 
to pass this barrier, and the escort is only granted for special 
reasons. Bribery, blarney, or bluff, all are useless here, and. 
it is m well that you should not try to steal thixrugh. Neither 
English nor HindiLstani do the warders understand, but their 
orders they most entirely do, and a German who tried to force his 
way tlirough, the other day, was significantly congratulated 
on the failure of his attempt. For here is business, real business 
—short shrifts are given, and few^ excuses are accepted. 

The blockhouses of the Khyber aix) models of their kind, 
and the very sight of their shrewdly-pierced loopholes, their 
machicoulis galleries, and their fist-floor entrances and hanging 
ladders, will impress you long before you notice that at your 
elbow, on the rock beside you, is a careless splash of wdiitowash 
— 500 yards range this one, and ^icroes the valley is a deftly-, 
placed series from 300 to 1,000 —a splash which one day it 
will be sheer suicide to approach. Still climbing, the road now 
follows the course of the tinkling stream, now strikes across 
the bottom of a tiny flat pan of ploughland, just where, lieside 
the road, illshapon masses of wood are being weighed. They 
have been brought in by women from the hills, and tn-moiTow 
will have start^ down to Peshawar, which takes every stick 
of firewood that the pass can provide. From one point of 
view, this stripping of the pass has its advantages—for even 
as late as forty years ago the hillsides were thickly-wooded 
enough to afford considerable cover—but the loss of the 
vegetation affects, and is in turns affected by, the rainfall, to an 
extent which is annually becoming more and more unmiatak- 
able. Gnarled and stunted wild olives, two or three species 
of thoni, rarely a i^owari tree, still more rarely upon the Ugher 
slojies to tlie north, a small oak which is known locally as a 
toturra —these make up the robuster vegetation of the valley. 
Major Roos Keppel, the presiding deity of the pass, has urgently 
recommended the reduction of coal freights to Peshawar in 
order to minimise this continual drain upon the fuel of the 
Khyber, but so far without success. 

At Katakushta we pass from the territory of the Malik-dins 
to that, of the Wall Kheb, and we enter the Khyber proper. 
This name is given by thp Khels to a comparatively amah 
and insignificant part of the pass. A Kuki Kliel from 
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Shadibagiari aad a Zakka Khel from Landi Kotal will speak 
alike of making a jomney to the Khyber ; Ali Maajid itself is 
regarded as being outside the limits, the adoption 

of the name by ourselves for the entire pass is due 
chiefly, of course, to the convenience of having some iuolusive 
name, partly also to the fact that in this part of the gorge, 
near Zin-taira, there is the only remarkable monument of the 
entire length. This is a large and originally a well-built 
Buddhist tope. A tope is a plain structure dating in almost 
every case from a comparatively early period—being, of 
course, anterior in date to the expulsion of the Buddhists 
from India in the seventh and eighth centuries—consisting 
of a platform suimounted by a plain dome. Much of the 
exterior casing of the Zintarra tope has l)em pulled down 
for building material, but it pr^erves its shape, 
and in one less accessible part it still keeps its closely- 
fitted exterior masonry. Tlie dome must originally have 
been about as large as that of the Invalides, and the square 
platform below projects well beyond the drum. Beyond the 
tope and the twin villages of the Sultan Kiels and the Niklei 
Khek, the road lifts to the watershed plateau, where the long 
low blank walls of Landi Kotal command a hundred acres of 
fairly level ground. 

Landi Kotal is not built for beauty, but inside it® fortifi¬ 
cations is a pleasant little garden, where there is a well overrun 
with purple convolvulus and zinnias, and rambling roses 
prepare one for the few stout shafts of English hollyhock which 
bloom sturdily enough in this Ultima Thule of Britain. Nor 
is this all that reminds one of home. Inside the mesa of the 
Khyber Rifles, there, on the wall in front of you, is a series of 
‘■Spy’s’* portraits and—an engraving of the “Beata Beatrix”! 
Yet one is really in the uttermost of all outposts, so far, at least, 
as tlie English officers are concerned; but one can still walk 
three or four miles on, beyond the friendly levels of the Grand 
Trunk Road, over a rough camel “track” and cai*t road, to a 
lonely post called Mishnai Khandao, pei^hed on the edge of a 
precipitous rook. B^om here, Pisgah-liko, you may dangle 
your legs over, and look down over the interlocking spurs of 
the pass to the flat brown plain, and the white minarets of an 
Afghan tomb beside the Kabul river. 

In the sunset we went back to Landi Kotal, passing through 
the large walled compound, where the Kafila or Kabul caravan 
was resting for the night. Great shaggy-throated and block- 
headed camels, half as tall again as those of India, loomed out 
of tim obscurity and tmy groups of mourious women and lazy 
mm gathered round the gipsy fires, at which the evening meal 
was being cooked. Half-round each party lay a rampart of 
the heavy corded bundles they were bringing into India. Out¬ 
side the wall of the compound one could see a dozen heads rise 
and fall together in outlme against the darkening sky as the 
la®t prayer of the day was said and the last prostration made 
to the red west that curtained distant Mecca. Almost in the 
dark we went back past the three water-tanks, stumbling up 
against a placid Shinwari, who, for an expected gain of a few 
pice, w^os trudging along to distant Peshawar beside his pony, 
laden with dirty snow from the winter pits of Mallagori. 

Englishman.-^Tho lecollection of the visit to Delhi will 
feuiely live in the memories of Their Royal Highnesses as one 
of the most pleasant and fruitful in their tour. Both the Pnnce 
and Princess of Wales are ardent sightseers in the best sense 
of the term. They have a knowledge of the great events of 
Indian history which would put many old residents in the 
country to the blush and an insatiable desire to learn every¬ 
thing India can teach them. In Delhi they have had spread 
before them the richest store of historical relics that exists 
outside the ancient capital of the Roman Empire and tliey 
were diligent searchers amongst its treasures, They have 


visited all the scenes in the epic siego of Delhi, the Ridge rath 
its precious associations, the sites of the batteries which pre- 
par^ the way for that most audacious assault, the breaches 
and gates through wteh the tiny columns advah(5>ed against 
the overwhelming numbers of the mutin^ts, the spot where 
eJohn Nicholson, the Tartan of the mutiny heroes, fell, and 
the mode.st monument which covers his remains. 

They have seen those noble monuments of the splendor 
of the Mughul Court, the fort with Dewan-I-Amaiid Dewan- 
I-Khan and the noblest of them all the Juma Masjid, "Tney 
have seen those toweripg memorials of the old Delhi’s which 
mak# the road to the Kiitab Minar the Appean way of the 
east, and which in their decay are eloquent tributes to the 
magnificence and creative taste of the Mahomedan sovereigns* 

All this they have done under ideal conditions without 
fuss or cerpmony, but with just the expert assistance of those 
knowing their Delhi and loving its grandeur. The weather 
has been at its best, unusually bright and mildforthk season 
of the year, w^hilst not until to-day was there a taste of those 
high winds and clouds of biting dust, which occasionally make 
life in Northern. India a burfen. With all these activities 
Theii* Royal Hi^messes have not been unmindful of their 
Royal and social obligations. They have met the of the 

Delhi division in formal visit,, in reception durbar and to-day 
at Lady Bivaz’s garden party, and they have ako met all 
actively engaged in work in Delhi in whatsoever capacity* More¬ 
over, the arrangements for the ykit were admirably planned 
and admirably executed and no praise is too high for tfiose 
who made them. 

To-day, the last day of Their Royal Highnesses’ stay in 
Delhi was spent in the quiet profitable fashion that has char¬ 
acterised the whole of the visit. This morning the Prince rode 
and Her Royal Highness motored to the amphitheatre, wfiere 
His Majesty the King-Emperor was proclaimed at the great 
durbar. There, with the informed guidance of Mr. Gordon 
Walker, the Commissioner of the Delhi Division, they were 
able to reconstruct the principal features of that historic pageant. 
In the afternooon Lady Rivaz was “At Home” at a chium- 
mg garden party in the grounds of the Circuit House. 

There ali Delhi, with the Chiefs who are now staying here 
in order to pay their duty, was present and Their Royal 
Highnesses entered into close conversation witli many of the 
guests. Leaving the Circuit House, at half past nine o’clock 
they drove through roads and streets brilliantly illuminated tq 
the station, whence they departed for Agra. 

Omphic,’—There can be no doubt as to the success, fi^om 
every point of view, of the tour of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in India. Everywhere^ there is the same enthusiasm 
shown in the greeting extended to tlmra Their Royal High¬ 
nesses have lately visited Lahore, where the Prince reviewed 
a force of Imperial Service troops numbering about 3,000. 
From Lahore they proceeded to Peshawar, where a great dur¬ 
bar was held. This durbar was in striking contrast to all the 
previous durbars of the tour, since there was an entire absence 
of Oriental pomp and decorative display. Perhaps the moat 
striking incident of the tour was a visit to the Kliyber Pass, 
if w^e beai' in mind what was the condition of that region not 
many years ago. Nowhere in the British Empim can be found 
a parallel to the Khyber Pass, where British laws are not en¬ 
forced and tribes are allowed to govern themselves according 
to their tiibal customs, the only requirement of the Govern¬ 
ment of India being that they shall recognise and help to main¬ 
tain the sanctity of the Pax Britannica. Their Royal High¬ 
nesses, who found the Pass manned by tribal troops, travel¬ 
led through it to Lundi Kotal, which overlooks the Afghan 
border. I-eaving Peshawar, the Prince and Princess journeyed 
to Lord Kitchener’s camp at Serai Kala to attend the man- 








oeuvres there. At Eawd/I^Piudi the Prince received the Tashi 
Ikoua, the head of tlie jBuddhist Church, aiiid on another day 
witnessed a review of 53,0(X) troops. Continuing their tour 
Their Royal"’Highnes8es ‘ cached Satwari on Saturday, where 
they were welcomed by -Sip Pertab Singh, by whom they weie 
splendidly entertained. Amritsar, the sacred city of the Sikhs, 
was reaciuxl on Monday. Here there were the largest crowd 
seen since the Royal travellers left Bombay- From Amrit- 
.sar, the route took them''to Dtelhi, which was visited on Tues¬ 
day. Here again a magnificent reception was accorded them. 

llluatrated London Nem. —Cord .Kitchener has-exhibited his 
Indian Army to the Prince of Wales. On December 6th His 
Royal Highness arrived at the Commander-in-Chief’.s camp at 
Serai Kala, where 100,000 troops were in the field. The force 
was divided into two armies, the Northern and the Southern, 
and when the Prince came on the scene war whs supjrosed to 
have broken out, and His Royal Highness saw the advanced 
cavalry detachments come into contact. ‘ The general idea of the 
manceuvres was that the Northern Army was invading India, 
and had crossed the Indus on the morning of the 4fch, fin ding 
the Southern Army mobili^ and ready. The object of the 
invading force was to capture Rawal Pindi before the arrival 
of Southern reinforcemehts. Gleneral Sk A. .Hunter com¬ 
manded the Northern Army, and General Sir * A. • Gaselee the 
Southern. During the second day the Notthem Division 
gradually drove the defenders back upon Rawal Pindi. The 
Prince followed the operations on horseback all day. Between 
the 6th and the 7th there was a night attack, and the manceuvi-es 
ended on the latter day with thedefeat of the invader. On 
the 8th there was a great review of all aims, and in an Army 
Order, issued the same evening, was published a personal letter 
from the Prince to Lord Kitchener complimenting the 
Commander-in-Chief upon the efficiency of .the Indian Army. 
On the nth the Prince and Princess arrived at Amritsar, 
the sacred city of the Sikhs, where they visited the Golden 
Temple and were greeted by larger crowds than any they had 
seen since they had left Bombay. On the evening of the 11th 
they continued their journey to Delhi. The welcome at Delhi 
on December 12th was most enthusiastic. In . the Chandni 
Chauk the municipal addresses ’were presented before an 
immense crowd of spectators, andthe continuous roar of accla* 
mation from the pt^ople made the Prince’s.reply all but inaudible. 
In die afternoon of the day of their arrival, the Prince and 
Princess visited the Jumma Musjid, the largest Mahomixian 
mosque in the world, and the fort and palace of the Mogul 
Emperors. Replying to the addiess of welcome, the Prince said 
that it w'as in the power of the citizens to maintain the great 
position of Delhi in the Indian dSmpire. 

Ir^ia.n Daily News .-—The stay of Their. Royal Highnesses in 
Delhi has given opportunity for a much needed rest. The 
motor trip to the Kutab yesterday, with the views of site of 

ancient cities, wasprobably the most enjoyable experience which 
the Prince and Princess have had since leaving Bikaner, not 
excepting the historic and highly interesting drive through the 
Khyber. ' 

I^eir Royal Highnesses go Out on a shopping expedition 
visiting a number of the Delhi jewellery and. art and crafts establi¬ 
shments. A garden party is bemg held in t)ie groimds of the Cir¬ 
cuit House this aftemopn, Lady Rivaz being “at home.” The 
Royal train leaves Delhi during the night for Agra. Delhi 
wffi be illuminated to-night, and a display of fireworks will 
'I’lie Prince has been pleased to give a present of 
xvB. 1,600 to the Jumma Masjid as a memento of his visit to the 
itiosque on Wednesday. 

g®*'<Jen party in the grounds of the Circuit House was an 
8'greeg.ble, function. There was a numerous 
gatnermg, the assembly including the Raja of Sirmur, the Sardar 


of Kalsia, the Nawab of Patandi, the Nawab of Loharu, and the 
Nawab of Dujana. Ah unpleasantly chilly wind blew during 
the afternoon, but in other respeots the occasion was an 
enjoyable one. A number of people were presented to Their 
Royal Highnessies, who stayed for over an hour and as usual, 
impressed everybody in the most charming manner. The bond 
of the 28th Pimjabis was in attendance, and the same regiment 
furnished a guard-of-honour. At sundown 'the city was 
brilliantly illuminated, the small earthenware chirags and Chinese 
lanterns in the trees being utilised with admirable effect.: 
Simultaneously the display of fireworks began on themaidan in 
front of the Jumma Masjid, and was Witnessed by great 
crowds of people, . 

Their Royal Highnesses drove to the station and took train for 
Agra after dinner, the station being very beautifully illuminated. 

Indian Dady IWegrmph.—The writer of the letter signed 

Chiistmas Day” in Friday’s issue of our Allahabad 
contemporary must surely be a very -singular individual. 
Commenting on the fact that 80 of the Lucknow Martiniere 
boys are to form part of the guard-of-honour on the 
arrival of the Prince of Wales, he can “see no reason why 
parents should be deprived of the company of Hieir sons at 
the family gathering on Christmas, ” and questions 
whether “boys would, of their own free will and choice, stay 
away from home at such a time when every family, however 
poor, try to muster on that day. The writer’s grammar and 
construction are nearly as weak as his loyalty and hJs sense 
of what would most appeal to the average British school-boy. 
There are glorious traffitiona attached to the Martiniere in the 
record of its boys who gallantly bore their part in the active 
defence of the Residency in 1857, and we can see no reason 
why the present day Martiniere boy should be thought to be 
of poorer spirit than his predecessor,—nor need it be supposed 
that his parents are, either. ‘ ‘ Christmas Day ’ ’ must be an 
itolated specimen, a- sort of “ freak.’’ 

The facts are as follows: At a parade of the Mai-tiniere 
companies the boys were asked for 80 volunteers to represent 
the “Martiniere Bailey Guard’’ in the Prince of Wales’ 
Escort. About lOO promptly volunteered. We may rest 
assured tliat Mr. Sykes, the Principal of the Martimere, would 
neither wkh for nor allow any boy who was unwilling— or 
whose parents were unwilling—to join the detachment for the 
escort. “Christmas Day,’’ instead of writing to the papers, 
need only have written to Mr Sykes, to ensure his “ young 
hopefulss”" spending the day in the bo.som of his family. There 
are plenty to talie his place who will appreciate the honour 
of taking an active part in the welcome to the Heir-Apparent 
to the British Crown and Empire, There are many Christmas 
days in an ordinary life-time ; but the honour of being a member 
of the escort to Tlieir Royal Highnesses,— of upholding the 
glorious traditions of the old school— will be something for the 
boys to look-back on and remember with pride all their dayis. 
The school will break up oh the usual date, the 21st instant, 
and the majority of the 260 boys go home as usual for the 
usual Christmas vacation. Of the 80 volunteers for escort 
duty, some live in Lucknow, some in Cawnpore, Fyzabad, 
and other adjacent places whence they can run in a few hours 
and at little expense,—which expense will of course not fall on 
the parents A certain number of boys always stay in the 
school throughout the Christmas holidays, during which of course 
there are no lessons of* tasks, so it simply means that a certain 
number of boys will run in from their homes for a day or two, 
to share in the honour bestowed on the school corps, while a 
certain number of boj's, who would have left for home on the 
2l8t, remain on till over the 26th, 

To-day is being given up by Their Royal Highnesses to a 
visit to the Kutab Minor, the Prince and Princess going out 
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•ftei* bre^faafc and visiting first Humayun’s tomb about five 
miles out of Delhi. Their Royal Highnesses lunob the 
Kutab» and return this evening by Safdar Jang’s tomb. 
The excursion 's being made by motor car, the entire round 
covering a distance of close upon thirty miles- 

Madras MaU. —Delhi, 14/A i)eeeM*6e.".-^To-.day was spent by 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess <jf Wales in 
visiting those tremendous monuments of past greatness for which 
the environs of Delhi are fambus. After breakfast, the Prince 
and Princess motored through the Delhi Gate, past the ruins of 
Old Delhi to Huma 3 mBi*s Tomb. Thence to the Kutb Minor, 
where Irmch was served, and, after lunch, to the tomb of Safdar 
Jung and back to the Circuit House in the cool of the evening. 
With the foresight that has characterised all the arrangements 
in Delhi, the excursion was quite private. Their Royal Highnesses 
being accompanied only by the smallest of Staffs and by those 
who, well-versed in the history of the Imperial city, could 
acquaint them with the significance of the monuments they 
visited. 

Not since they arrived m India have the Piince and Princess 
passed in a few hours through scenes so amazingly rich in historical 
associations, rfor will they behold their like again in the course 
of their long tour. Prom tfie summit of the graceful minarets 
of the Jumma Masjid the eye looks down upon a panorama 
which cannot be paralleled outside Imperial Rome. In the dis¬ 
tance tue just discernible the perfect proportions of the Kutb 
Minar, which dwarfs the insignificant iron pillar set up by the 
Aryan monarohs who founded the kingdom of Endra Prastha 
on land torn from the aboriginal peoples. Deeply graven in 
Sanskrit characters on the metal column is the proud toast 
of the Hindu monarchs;—“As long as I stand, so long shall the 
Hindu King dom endure.” The Kutb, set up by Kutb-ud-din, 
the “ Pole Star of Religion,” the first of the Mahomedan invaders, 
is the Moslem’s jn-oud retort. Between the Masjid and the tower 
lies that amazing tangle of ruins, fort and temple, wall and mosque 
which rose and fell as invasion succeeded invasion, draining 
the land of its substance until Baber, placiug his foot in the 
“stirrup of recollection” and his hands on the “ reins of 
confidence in God, ” march«!d against the hosts of Hindustan 
to found the Mogul Empire. 

And at the foot, modem Delhi, the city Shah Jehan created, 
enriching it with the noble fort enclosing the Diwan-i-Am and 
Diwan-i-Khas and the Musjid, the grandest of Mahomedan 
fanes, from whose slender minaaets the call to prayer still goes 
forth, crowding the courtyard with white-robed figures bent 
in devotion ; the Delhi which like a vampire sucked the life-blood 
from the older cities of its own nurture ; the Delhi which witnessed 
the first agonies of the Mutiny, the heroism of the small band of 
brave men who courted it, bringing down the last frail remnants 
of Moghul sovereignty in its collapse; and the Delhi, too, revealed 
in the expanse of flat-roofed houses, the streets pulsating with 
life, and the smoke of a dozen chimneys, which is bursting into 
new life- For is not this the greatest wonder of all that, 
through sack and stonn, the loss of the Court favour which was 
once the breath of its life, the rise of great cities and seats of 
Government elsewhere, modem Delhi is, by sheer virtue of ite 
incomparable position, growing into a potent commercial and 
industrial capital ? Whilst other cities, like Amritsar and Cawnpur 
may increase with it, nothing can rob Delhi of its birthright 
as the Mother City of Northern India. 

Through scenes vibrating with these recollections. Their 
Roya.i Highnesses drove through the Delhi Gate over the shady 
road strewn with the relics of a mighty past to Hunaayun’s 
Tomb. They paused on the way to note one of the two stone 
pillars of Asoka, the Parana Kila, with its lofty South Gate, the 
mosque of Sheer Shah, and the Sher Mandat. Humayun ’s Tomb 
itself crystallised two of the greatest names in Indian history. | 


I For Humayun was BO beloved of his father Bator ; that' he 
cheerfully oflered his life for that of his son. When Humaymn 
was apparently sick onto death, the stem old warrior King three 
times walked round the dying Piince-—a solemnity similar to that 
used in sacrifices—and prayed God to accept him as a substitute. 
The tomb was ereicted by Humayun’s son Akbar, the greatest 
of Moghul Sovereigns, and, in the simplicity and chasteness of 
its design, typifies the highest qualities of Mahomedan Art. 
An octagonal mass of white marble and soft, jed sandstone, 
rising from a lofty platform crowned with a perfect Persian dome 
and cunningly varied with cupolas, it is a monument entirely 
worthy of the builder. Through all these ages it has preserved 
an amazing freshness. The walled enclosure is in spotless order, 
the paths smooth, the shallow ponds, of the fashion of the Taj 
Mahal, filled with water, and the trim hedges a vivid green. 
Save for the erosion of the stone here and there, it might be the 
creation of a few years since, insteari of the heritage of centuries. 
Here was enacted the final scene in the tragedy of the decline 
of the Moghul Empire, when the frail old monarch, called from 
his obscurity by the arrival of (he mutineers from Meerut, 
delivert'd his sword to the .strenuous Hodson and went forth to die 
in exile in Burma. . 

From the tomb. Their Royal Highnesses passed to the -shrine 
of Sheikh Nizam-ud-din Aulia, one of the places of Mahomedan 
reverence in India, and were much interested in seeing men and 
toys dive into the tank which, goes by the name of the “Heart- 
alluring Spring.” 

Her Royal Highness especially admired the tomb of Jahanara 
Begum, the daughter of Shah Jehan, who shared his captivity 
and had grass planted, over her tomb with the inscription- 
“tot green grass only conceal my grave. Grass is the beat 
covering of the grave of the meek.” 

From the tomb, a broad, shady, well-metalled road led to 
the Kutb Minar, where lunch was served in the little bungalow, 
which is hallmarked with the utilitarian ugliness of the Public 
Works Department. We have done much to beautify Indian 
scenery by the avenues of stately arborescence which shade 
the principal roads, much to disfigure it by the utter tastelessness 
of most of our Government buildings. On judgment, to which 
side will the balance incline ? The wonderful freshne.ss which 
distinguishes Humayun’s Tomb is even more marked in the 
Kutb Minar. The mo.sque which once stood at its foot is now a 
mere heap of ruins, through which can, with difficulty, be traced 
the outb'nes of the buildings which in the ir prime had no equal 
for beauty or extent. But the Kutb—that exquisite shaft of sand¬ 
stone, red and purple and orange, rising nearly 250 feet into the 
clear blue Indian aky^is as beautiful as on the day of its com¬ 
pletion more than six centuries ago. Its impressiveness, coming 
from perfection of proportion and grace of outline, will endure as 
long as it weathers the earthquake shocks which more than once 
have shaken its foundations. Their Royal Highnesses climbed the 
397 steps to the top of the tower and thence enjoyed a superb 
view of the coimtry. ^ 

The Kutb Minar illustrates the begiiming of the Moslem archi¬ 
tecture which has enriched India with so many priceless monu¬ 
ments; Humayun’s Tomb that art in its simplest and most digni¬ 
fied form ; the tomb of Safdar Jung, “The Piercer of Battle,” 
marks its decline. For here Their Royal Highnesses saw the same 
spacious courtyard laid out with shallow ponds now quite cliy, the 
same smooth walks and the same fashion of plinth, and dome 
and minaret. But the grace and simplicity of Humayun’s Tomb 
have departed, the minarets are spoiled by over-elaboration, 
the crispness and patient labour of the earlier workers have gone. 
By way of compensation, the last part of the exeursion was 
made in the full glory of the declming day, w'hen all things in 
India are beautiful and when, against the splendid amber 
and emerald of these winter skies, the noble orealikniiR of 







the Moslem builders are revealed in their full nerfection. 
Truly, the only time to see the Imperial City is when the sun has 
passed the raei'idimi and the land is wrapjwd in the subtle softness 
which foreehadows the decline of day. 

In ordinary cirourastances, such a motor journey as Their 
Royal Highnesses made to-day would not be without its seiious 
dtrawbacks, for the road*to the Kutb has anything but a good 
reputation. But it was thoroughly repaired, the rough places made 
smoot h and the worst sections re-maile. As a consequence, the 
surface w'as like a racing track and the motoring ideal. Not 
a flaw maned the pleasures of the day. 

As a memento of his visit to the Jumina Masjid, His Royal 
Highness has given a pi'rfsent of Rs. 1,500 to the institution. 

Pw/icer.—With the departure of Their Royal Higlmeases 
from Delhi yesterday the Royal Tour, so far as the Punjab is 
concerned, may be said to have come to an end, for the visit to 
Simla do«;s not seem likely to come off, and Punjab territory 
will only be touched again in the course of the long journey to 
Quetta and Karachi. By visiting l,ahoxe, Amritsar, and Delhi, 
the Royal Party may be said to have seen the three capitals of 
the Province—political, religious and commercial; and each in its 
own way had some unique spectacle to offer to the Piinoe and 
Piincess. Lahore, as the Capital and resting place of Ranjit 
Singh, with its Jumma Masjid and its historio fort and the tombs 
of Jeban^r and Nur Jahan close at hand ; Amritsar, the Sikh 
Mecca, with its golden temple and Khalsa College ; and Delhi, 
the former seat of the Moghul Empii'e, with its wealth of “ancient 
monuments”, its hamiting memories and wondrous bazaars 
must have a fascination for the sightseer, l>e he Royal tomnstor 
humble globe-trotter. But it is not merely the relics of an ancient 
past that have been brought before the Royal vision. Tbeir 
Royal Highnesses have stien something far mortJ important—-the 
“ soldiers’land ” of to-day and the people who give to India so 
many of her best troops. It is often insinuated now-a-days that 
the Punjab is not so frankly loyal as it was in the days when it 
helped the British Raj to crush the mutineers and fulfil the 
dream of the great Sikh Martyr, Tegh Bahadur. A vague suspicion 
of this kind is hard to remove, but there has certainly been 
nothing which could convey such an impression in the extremely 
hearty weleome Their Royal Highnesses have received through-, 
out the tour in the Punjab. Prom the lowest dweller in the city 
to the highest Chief in the land, all would seem to have been 
animated with the one idea of showing honour to the King- 
Emperor’s Son, and if the roai* of the people’s welcome might 
have been moderated at times on the score of eon venience, there 
would appeal’ to have been no question as to its spontaneity. 
Conditions have undoubtedly changed since the Punjab was first 
incorporated into the British dominions, Ihe Sikh in those 
days w)is still in a minority in the land over which he held s way ; 
but there was no one to dispute his supremacy Avhm the final 
decision rested with the sword. With the advent of British I’ule, 
he has been slowly but surely forced into the background, de^ 
prived of what he had come to regard as his place among the 
rulers of the country, and learnt the bitterness of relying solely 
on the strong ami of the Law with all the forces of a cunning 
eommercialism arrayed against him. Hafl no reaction set in, 
had the Sikh been left to fight his oivh battle unaided in the 
unequal contest, steady deterioration must have inevitably 
ensued. But there Were those among his own Chiefs, 
and one is proud to add, among Englishmen ns well, who 
saw Hie necessity for averting such a calamity, and have done 
all m their power to check the flowing tide. The Khalsa College 
at Amritsar is one of the outward and visible signs of this Counter- 
reformaition ; it is the Sikh Aligarh, designed, likeSyed Ahmed’s i 
institution, to equip a great community in the arts of peace and 
prevent it from being submeiged in the struggle for political 
existence by other communities, estimable enough in their own 


; way, but without the sterling qualities that have won for the 
Sikh and the Mahomedan the admiration of the world. The 
Khalsa College, it is true, is not all it might be yet—in the .short 
space of tivelve years one should not expect too much; but 
it repi’esents a beginning which has already borne good fruit. 
It would be a bad day for England and India if the Sikli were 
to show syraptoms of degeneration ; but with these proofs of an 
educational awakening and with the presence of such noble 
figures as that of the venerable Raja of Nabha still amongst us 
we may hope that that day is not yet. 

Pioneer. —-During the Royal visit to the c.apital of Oudh 
would not the Government feel as indulgent towards the officers 
of Oudh Provincial Service, both executive and judicial, as on 
the occasion of the Delhi Durbar? The arrival of Their Royal 
Highnesses will be public and the reception a State function. 
It is sincerely hoped that Oudh officers will be allowed admis¬ 
sion to the railway platform and thus to enjoy the honour of 
participation in the reception ceremony. It would not be out of 
place to suggest tliat persons contributing up to a certain amount 
towards the Medical College Fund should, at their o\vn request, 
be permitted to attend foimdation-stone ceremony. The 
minimum limit of the contribution and the latest time for 
application rendering contributor.s eligible for invitation should 
of course be left for determination to the Central Committee. 

Pimwr . — In the course of the Royal visit to Delhi an 
Urdu Ode of Welcome to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Ihinoess of Wales was presented on behalf of the Mahomedan 
community. The ode w'as written by Moulvi Syed Ahmed, 
Dahlavi (author of the Urdu Dictionary kno^vn as the “Parang- 
e-Asafia”), and iUummated in gold, silver and colours by Mr. 
J, Morris. The poem, of which a translation is given below, was 
graciously accepted by Their Royal Highnesses. 

1. You are the grandson 

Of one, the height of who.se glory none can rise to, 

2. The blessings of God are raining. 

On the place of her repose: 

3. Her statue, that is in front of us, 

Is a true portrait of her love. 

4. You are the son of a father 
Who is .superior to all the kings, 

5. One whose dominions, ’tis wonderful. 

The sun sets not by day or by night. 

6. He is anxious that peace may reign in all lands. 

He is opposed for any to fight. 

7. May your reign be similar to his, 

Since the son bears the stamp of the father. 

8. Whenever you visit any country. 

King’s kiss (or touch) your feet. 

9. How is it possible that we be not devoted heart and soul 

to you, 

Since your sacred feet have come here. 

10. None more fortunate than we: 

What comparison is there between your (august) feet and 

this wretched Delhi. 

11. Delhi has now risen to be proud 

Of having regained her pristine glory 

12. Why should not every house here rejoice. 

When Shah jahan (the King of the Universe) has returned to it, 

13. The moon of this Id (feast) is trqly blest. 

Since none is left unsatiated by the sight of you. 

14. That we should have the honour of seeing the Princess 
Is a speoial gift of Providence, 









15. She is coufteous, Ivind, and sympathetic, ; H 
Briefly she is peerless amongst princess or queens. 

16. This is the sincere prayer of Saiyyid, 

May the Great G()d grant it: 

17. May you live eternally in peace, 

And may you be eternally as happy as a bride. 

18. May the glory of the King remain everlastingly at its 
height, And may the fortime be, or remain, the slave of this 

family, or dynasty. 

19. May life and prosperity progress, 

May God grant every moment an increase. 

Pioneer. —Messrs. A. John and Co. have offered t o build a 
free hospital for the poor of Agra at an estimated cost of 
Ks. 50,fK)0 for building and equipment, and have also offered 
to pay Re. 600 monthly for its maintenance. The hospital is to 
bo named the Princess of Wales’s Hospital and built adjoining 
Jatri-kin-Bagh in Belongimj, as this part of Agra Ls thickly 
populated and at some distance from the Thomason Hospital 
and Sadar Dispensary. A hospital in that vicinity would be 
a distinct boon to that neighbourhood. 

i^ieen ,.—@n His return journey southwards from the 
Frontier Province and Kashmir to the Imperial City of Delhi, 
the Prince of Wales will break his journey at Amritsar. The 
sacred city, of the Sikhs, though boasting no great antiquity, 
is one of the most picturesque and striking cities in India, and 
should certainly not be neglected by the Royal tourist. 

Tlie Sikhs may te described as dissenters from Hinduism 
bound together by military ties—a sort of Hindu Knight 
Templars. Much of the ceremonial and formalism of 
Brahminism is rejected, including the most typical dogma of all, 
the worahip of cmte. Their religion has not altogether 
inaccurately been described as a blend of Hinduism and 
Mohamedaiiism. The .sect owes its origin to a certain Nanak 
Shah, who preached this reformation towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. Theh rulers, who combined the functions of 
military chief and spiritual leader, were called Guru (teacher). 
At the begimiing of the eighteenth century the Sikhs formed 
themselves into tribes, each under a Sirdar (chief), who 
practically controlled the whole of the Punjab. But some 
hundred years later all these confederacies fell under the rule 
of the famous Ranjit Singh, who died in 18,^9. Finally the 
British victory of Sobraon in 1846, foUowQd by that of Gujerat 
in 1849, resulted in the annexation of the Punjab. 

Such, in a nutshell, is the story of the rise and fall of the 
Sikh nation, though perhaps they would be more accurately 
descrilied as a sect rather than a nation. 

Amritsar is a comparatively modern city, having been founded 
in 1574 by the Guru Ram Das. The chief attraction is the 
famous Golden Temple, built by Ranjit Singh in the middle 
of the lake known as the pool of Immortality. Perhaps no 
temple—Hindu, Moslem, or Buddhist—in India possesses so 
striking and beautiful a situation os thi.s remarkable sacred 
temple of the Sikhs. In the dazzling sunshine this beautiful 
sauctuary with its burnished roof shines like gold, while the 
lake is bordered with the palaces of wealthy Sikh chieftains, with 
a background of shady groves and gardens. From this mass of 
greenery stand out, white and dazzling, soaring minarets, 
pinnacles, and towers while the many-coloured throngs of 
pilgrims on the terraces of the lake and the marble causeway 
ehUven the scene. Altogether this is one of the most charming 
and in^ressive scenes that the Royal travellers will see in 
the whole of Their Indian tour. 

The famous Golden Temple stands on a marble platform in the 
middle of the lake, joined to the shore by a marble causeway 
about 200 feet long. The temple is a small building, and not of 
the highest architectural merit, but, owing to the richness of 


i the decoration and the unique charm of its siuroundings, is 
one of the most attractive in India. The visitor is inet at the 
I entrance gate by an official guide, and, after changing his boots 
for slippers a.nd carefully removing any cigars or cigdSrettes he 
may have in his pockets—^for tobacco would be desecration in a 
Sikh Temple—he is conducted along the causeway to the temple. 
In the centre sits the chief priest, surroipided by a large number 
of white-robed priests, who sit round a silken sheet piled with 
roses. The chief priest chants a verse from the Granth—the Sikh 
Bible—and the other priests and worshippers chant the alternative 
verse. Meanwhile the worshippers file past the priest and throw 
their offerings of roses into the silken sheet. The whole ceremony 
is so simple, yet impressive that the tourist, who is by way 
being shocked or amused, according to temperament, at the 
fantastic and repulsive ceremonies, in the temples of Benares 
for instance, leaves the Golden Temple vrith a feeling that he 
has not been looking on at a mere “ sight ” but at a reverent 
act of worship. 

Most of the interesting sights are in the neighbourhood of 
the sacred lake, which is surrounded by palaces, kiosks, pavilions, 
towers, gardens and groves, forming a delightful panorama 
This is best enjoyed from the summit of the Atal Tower, 
standing in the Temple Garden. The height of this picturesque 
building is 130 feet. A curious legend is conomemorated by this 
tower. It was built early in the seventeenth century by the famous 
Giu'u, Har Govind, in memory of his son Atal, who had been 
reproved by his father for the wrongful exercise of super¬ 
natural pdwers. The young man took this so 'much to heart 
that, declaring that as a life was required he would give his own, 
he lay down and died. It is true the motive does not 8e»em very 
convincing, but such is the legend. 

But besides being a great religious centre Amritsar is, next to 
Delhi and Lahore, the most important commercial city in the 
Punjab, Then it is the chief seat of manufacture of the famous 
Kashmir shawls, and it is said that there are 4,000 looms in the ‘ 
city. The finest and largest specimens, whose texture is so fine 
that they can actually be passed through a wedding ring, 
are decidedly expensive, costing anything from £30 or £40 
upwards, but smaller shawls not quite so delicate iu texture 
though only an expert could detect the -differenoe—can be 
obtained for £10 or so. One reason for the costliness of these 
shawls is that only the downiest of fleeces taken from the 
underside of the throat and belly of young kids, is used. 
The oft repeated legend that these shawls are woven from the 
fleece of unborn kids is happily a myth. It is said that as many 
as ten fleeces are required to make one small shawh and 
that each loom with four worker can only produce two or 
three shawls in a year. 

Besides the Kashmir shawls-—the staple manufimture—all 
kinds of silk goods are manufactured here, and some of the finest 
carptjts in India. In the bazaars, too, beautifully carved ivory 
ornaments can be bought at very moderate prices. Altogetlier 
the Amritsar bazaars afford one of the best hunting grounds 
for collectors of native curios and wares in aU India, and there is 
a smaller proportion of rubbish and articles made expressly for 
tourists than at the better known bazaars of Delhi 6r Lucknow.. 

Mr. liV. S. Caine, in his entertaining book on India, perhaps 
the best of tlie innumerable India travel books which have been 
published within recent years, calls attention to an interesting 
sight which the local cioerones quite ignore. This is the gi’eat 
serai, analogous to the khans of Old Cairo, a kind of market 
surrounded by small houses, in which merchants from 
Afghanistan, Turkestan, and indeed, from most countries of 
Central Asia find accommodation : In front of these houses 
aj?e congregated traders and pedlars who bring the produce of 
their countries to exchange for Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Birmingham goods. 









** Here are wliite-skinned Kashmiris, stout Nepaniese, sturdy 
little Beluohia, stately but filthy Afghans, Persians Bogharans, 
Khivans, Khokandis, Turcomans, Varkandis, Koshgaris, 
Tibetans and Tartars, and even the ubiquitous Chinaman.” 

In no city in India, except perhaps at Lahore, Quetta, or 
Peshawar can such a variety of Central Asian types and 
nationalities be ©ncoimtered in the bazaars. 

ButBOTIONS BBOM Nativb papbbs pubmshe© in Bbnoal 
FOB THK WEEK ENDING THE 16TH DeOBMBBB 1905. 

Hitavadt.~Tix& Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 8th December 
writes expressing regret that the occupiers of all houses on 
the streets which the Prince of Wales is to drive through on 
the night of the 3rd January next are being requested to illu- 
mmate their respective premises, since in such oases a request 
is merely a synonym for a command, corapliaftce with which 
may cause pecuniary hardship to many. It is suggested 
that the Royal Reception Committee might come to the aid 
of such distressed people with a grant out of their, funds, 

Jain QazeUe.—Thsi Jain Gazette [Arrah] of the 8th December 
welcomes Their Royal Highnesses on behalf of the whole Jain 
•community in verse from which the following are taken:— 

Famine is spreading all over the country, save us from 
it, O Master! 

India was a land of gold once, as they said. Indians have 
now become beggars and there is mourning in all directions. 

Your heart will shake to see the state of India. 

Grief, grief, everywhere, there is nothing but grief and 
the sigh, Ah! 

Ahir 

0 Master, earn everlasting fame here. 

Still there is plenty of rejoicing and welcome to you. Oh 
heir-apparent. Welcome Prince. 

The wrecked sliip of the Jain religion is lying in midstream. 

You are its only Captain, steer it to the bank of safety. 

The Jain community welcomes you from the bottom of 
its heart. 

Bharat Mitra. —The Bhqrat Jfiim [Calcutta] of the 9th 
December hopes that His Royal Highness would be pleased 
to try to know the condition of this country from the natives 
as His Highness di«P in Bombay. 

. DaUif Hitavadi.—The Daily Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 
10 th December says that the manner in which the Prince of 
Wales is making his tour in India is such as will very probably 
make His Royal Highness acquainted with nothing but the 
natural scenery of the land. Wherever His Royal TTigbnBHH 
goes’he is surrounded by officials who never allow him 
to know the real condition of the cduntry. Famine-stricken 
places have been omitted from the Prince’s, tour programme. 
His Royal Highness will, therefore, know nothing of India 
even if he tours through the land for fpur years, instead of 
four months, in this fashion. 

Hindi Bangavaai.—The Hindi Bangavaai [Calcutta] of 
the 11th December having learnt from a Calcutta correspondent 
of the Pioneer that the Bengal Government is anxious to see 
as large a number of school-boya as possible Join in all the 
rejoicings to take place during ^he .stay of His Royal,Highness 
the Prince of in Calcutta, is unable to understand this 

political duplicity since the same Government is so much 
displeased with the students. 

8andhya.—A lady correspondent of the Sandhya [Calcutta] 
of the 13th December writes:— 

Our future Emperor and Empress are coming to our city. 
We shall pray for all good to thefn at the feet of God, and we 
shall frankly lay bare before them the miserable pass to which 
we have come under the hands of their servants. I,rf!t nobody 
be afraid that they will be annoyed or angry at seeing us pained. 


sorrow-stricken or impoverished. Can a father and moihea' 
abandon them child when they see that child stricken with grief 
and poverty ? That is why I appeal to the daughters of my 
mother-country, my dearest sisters, my fellow country-women 
of Bengal, to go to the worship of oui- Royal pair with the tears 
of our eyes, with the blood of our hearts, with our most morti- 
f 3 ring wailings. How can we, daughters of the unhappy soil 
of Bengal, forget this, sister. 

“ \I^o ever forgets the love of a mother 

In whose blood were you bom, 

At whose lap are you being nursed into manhood?” 

HUamdi.—Tha Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 8th December 
hears that high-plaoed officers are putting pressure on eminent 
gentlemen both in town and the mufussil to send ladies of their . 
families to the Belvedere purda party. Threats, it is said, 
are being used to the effect that those who will not so send 
are to be counted as disloyal. 

Hindi Bangavaai, —^Regarding the purda party at Belvtslere, 
the Hindi Bangavaai [Calcutta] of the 11th December learns 
that the officials axe bringing pressure to bear upon those gentle¬ 
men who arc not willing to .send their families to attend the 
Ladies Darbar at Belvedere, telling them that ’them refusal 
to send their families would be considemd as an act of disloyalty 
on their part. What has loyalty or disloyalty to do with this 
entirely social function. People should be free to act as they 
like. The officials should not use force or pressure in this 
delicate matter. i 

Keaari,—The Prince of Wales visited the capitals of the 
Chiefs of Udaipur, Jaipur and Bikanir. The remaining Raj- 
putaua Chiefs were to be introduced to His Royal Highness 
at Ajmere and Bharatpur, but the famine in Rjaputana pre¬ 
vented the carrying out of this plan and the Prince was advised 
by the Government of India to exclude both these places from 
his itinerary. Formerly, it was considered to be the duty 
of a paiamount sovereign to visit places afflicted with serious 
visitations like famine and earthquake in his empire and to 
utter words of comfort to the victims of such calamities. Rulers 
of independent countries do .so even at the present day, but 
Lord Curzon at the time of the Punjab earthquake deliberately 
avoided a visit to the stricken parts, and the Prince of Wales 
has now followed the same wrong policy. The Rajputana 
Chiefs expressed their disappointnient at not having the plea¬ 
sure of seeing the Prince by writing kharitaa, and tlie Prince 
has .sent them a message of sympathy in return and a copy 
of his photograph to each of the disappointed feudatories. 
So much for the interoliange of sympathy between the Prince 
and the loyal Cliiefs of Rajputana. But what kind of reception 
awaits His Roj'fel Highness in Calcutta at the hands of the 
Bengalis? The authorities are very anxious on this score. 
The autocratic Lord Curzon has inflicted a mortal wound on 
Bengal with his dagger, and the Bengalis are now in mourning 
on that account. They might, however, have received the 
Prince lyithithe customary formalities, but as they have found 
that the authorities are bent upon forcing their hands in this 
matter they are not, it appears, willing to extend even a formal 
reception to Hjs Royal Highness. The Prince will not now drive 
through the native town of Calcutta because it is apprehended 
that the people would not only not light the exteriors of their 
dwellings, but even shut the doors and windows of their 
houses on the night of the Prince’s drive. Again, it is the 
wish of the authorities that the ladies of Bengal should, like 
their sisters in Bombay, render homage to the Princess of 
Wales at Government House, but as the purdah is much mon^ 
rigidly observed in Bengal both among Hindus and Mussalmans 
than it is on our side, it is not possible that the Bengali ladies 
will come forward to show their loyalty to the Princess. Again 
is it not the height of cruelty sind shamelessneas to practise 




extreme oppression on Bengali l>oys and gentlemen and to 
expect their mothers and wives to do pfuja at the shrine of 
the Princess ? As a reign of terror prevails at present through 
the whole of Bengal, even Brahmo ladies, who have cast ofl 
jmrd^h \<mg ago, have refused to attend the Princess’ jmrdali 
party. Bengali journals state that Sir Andrew Fraser is highly 
incensed at this determined attitude of Bengali men and women 
and has begun to indulge in ravings about “sedition.’" We 
are indeed glad that the Bengalis have demonstrated to the 
Anglo-Indian administrators and their sycophants in the native 
community that there are objects more sacrc^l than Royalty 
itself and that there are sentiments higher than loyajty. 

Kcd>, —In the course of an article beadetl ‘ Devices of the 
Russian Government’ theJf«/ writes :—The Rus.sian authorities 
are accustomed to utilize the officei's of the Sanitary Depart¬ 
ment as detectives for watching the actions of sus|)ected charac¬ 
ters, In India, too, that Department has btjen made to serve 
the same purpose. At the time of the arrival of the Prince 
of Wales in this country, pas^ngei-s going from Poona to Bom- 
l)ay were requii'ed to give their Bombay addresses to the Sani¬ 
tary authorities. At that time thei-e was no plague in either 
city. It ill?, therefore, manifest that the secrc^t object of the 
above measure was something elsc^ than the suppression of 
plague. 

The PaiMi Akkhar ( liShore) of the 11th I)ecembc*r 1905, 
publishes a communication ftom one T. C. Gujrati, of l^hoi*e, 
who says that he has been greatly surprised to rea^I the text 
of the address presented to the Prince of Whales by the Lahore 
Municipal Committee. Having regard to certain passages 
in the document it cannot 1)6 coniiderfxl as coming from the 
citmms of Liihore, as it claims to l>e. No fair-minded or pa¬ 
triotic native can endorse the statement made in it regarding 
the country lacing in a prosperous and flourishing condition. 
The address is therefonj calculated to convict tlie real leaders 
of the people and the best well-wishers of Government of lying 
and to nullify their efforts for the good of the country. The 
wi'iter is of opinion that sjxjnding thousands of rupees on the 
ornamentation of roads, ete., and trying to gild the people’s 
poverty into a sembiaiice of afifltience in order to mislead the 
IVince of Wales is a moral offence of no aiiiall magnitiide. 

The SanaUm Dharam Gazette (Lahore), of the 6th December 
1905, writing on the same subject, regrets that the Municipality 
should have done the rate-payers p bad (urn and prevented 
their fiiture King-Emperor from knowing the truth about tliem. 

Madras addition to the holiday gazetted under 

the Negotiable Instruments Act on the 24th January 1906, 
on account of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Whales to Madras, all public ofiioes at the Pre¬ 
sidency will be^ closed on Thursday and Fiiday, the 25th and 
26th January. The total numbeir of days that they will be 
closed will lye five, as the 27th will be the last Saturday of Jan¬ 
uary iiml the 28th will be Sunday* 

18th December 1905, 
is inevitable that there should be a certain 
imiformity in the receptions accorded to Their Royal High- 
neases the Prince and Pnmem of Wales, when they visit great 
centres of population in the course of their tour. Yet at each 
of these centres tliere is some special ohajacteristi(}, some de¬ 
termining feature which differentiates it from those which 
have gone before. And certainly at Agra the scene which 
the Prince and Piinccss saw when they emerged from the station 
was like nothing they have yet seen in India. Dominating 
the whole situation were the majestic ml sandstone walls 
and the superb bastions of Akbar’s Fort. In a serried line 
extending almost from the of the walls, on both sides 
of that road leading towards the river, and on the railway 





bridg<* were gatliered thousands and thoosands of the iiepple 
of the, city, while among the battlements themselves were 
grouped a few score of British linesmen in scarlet who lent 
the final touch of colour to the 8pectacl<». It is, moreover, a 
subject of never-failing interest to watch the attitude of the 
crowd as the Boyal cortege passes; There they remain for hours 
squatting on their heels or standing quietly in unbroken rows 
waiting for hours for the anrival of the Emperor’s son with 
the patience which belongs only to the Oriental. The l)ooming 
of the guns announces the arrival of the Royal train. A brief 
pause and the appearance of the mounted police indicates 
the approach of the Royal carriage. Instantly a ripple of 
movement plays over the turbaned heads as they are craned for¬ 
ward in eager expectation and the chatter of voices is hushed, 
a thousand hands are raised in reverential salaams, wliile others 
are so intent on studying the Prince and Princess that they 
forget to salaam. As soon as the cortege has passed at a alow 
trot the waiting lines break and surge over the road and people 
it with a throng as dense as that, which blackens Epsom Dow ns 
on Derby Day. 

In a station carpeted with beautifully worked rugs Their 
Royal Highnesses received the dutiful address of the Agra 
Municipality. In thi.s reference was made to three events which 
specialfy linked the city with the Royal family—the circums¬ 
tances that the people were able to pay their addresse.s to His 
Majesty, the King-Emperor, on his tour, to her late Majesty 
on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’ marriage and now- to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 

• Escoi-ted by the 15th Hussars Their Royal Highnesses 
then drove to the Circuit House which will be their hend-tpiarters 
during their stay in Agra. 

Their Royal Highnesses made their first close acquain¬ 
tance with the arohitectural glories of Agra in the afternoon 
when they visited 8ikandra and Akbar's tomb in the beauti¬ 
ful grounds adjoining which the members of the Agra Club 
were at home. At first it looked as if this excursion would 
be made under conditions the rever.se of pleasant; In the 
afternoon a strong wind sprang up raising clouds of dust which 
made driving disagreeable. Afterwards, however, the wind 
fell, and at Sikandra the Prince and Princess enjoyed the full 
splendour of a Northern India Decembel* evening- The beau¬ 
tiful monument that Jehangir raised to his father, the greatest 
of the Mughals, has benefited greatly from the informed zeal 
for the preservation of its architectural treasures wliich now 
animates the Government of India. The minarets of the main 
gates have been restored and (mrtions of the coloured work, 
the arches of the second of the four tiers of the toiqbs replaced,' 
so that it is possible to form an idea of its appearance of the 
building when these hues bad not faded. The grounds, too, 
are carefully maintained, and the tomb is tended with care 
and discretion. 

In driving home the long route through the town and under 
the shadow of the fort, was purposely taken, so that Their 
Royal Highnesses might view the illuminations. These com- 
menced with torches flaming smokily in the dust near Sikandra 
and then developed as the city was reached into continuous 
lines of dancing flame. These culminated in thin streaks 
of fire on the grand walls of the fort and ripples of flickering 
light by the river ghats. The measure of Agra’s joy in the 
Royal visit may be taken by this; that scores and scores of 
stands were constructed all along the line of route .so as to 
command a better view of the Prince and Princess. In the 
stands, draped with red cloth, hung with chandeliers and ablaze 
with light sat the city worthies with their sons and smalt daugh¬ 
ters, their uncles and their tribes of relations clustered round 
them hugely enjoying the tamasha, while the whole popu¬ 
lation was in the streets below ^ 









Sunday was a day of rest, and in the morning Their Royal 
Highnesses attended Divine Service at the Cantonment Church, 
where an impressive and apposite sermon was preached by 
the Bishop of Lucknow. In the afternoon they drove quietly 
across the bridge of boats to the tomb of Itmad-ud-Dowlah 
on the opposite bank of the river. This, though not the most 
famous, is one of the most characteristic monuments of Agra. 
It was built by Nur Mahal, the favourite wife of Jehangier, 
as a mausoleum for her father, the Lord High Treasurer. It 
is graceful and refined rather than impressive, But these 
were the principal attributes of the Treasurer himself. The 
great gateway through the complexity of the ornamentation 
produces a somewhat imrestful effect, but the marble screens 
and filigree work are only surpassed by that in the Taj, 

From the tomb of Itmad-ud-Dowlah Their Royal High¬ 
nesses drove to the Taj Mahal and spent the remainder of the 
afternoon appreciating its exquisite beauties in the softened^ 
light of the declining day. But this was not their first visit 
to “ the dream in marble.” I,ast night they left the Circuit 
House almost unobserved and watched thd moon rise over 
the river until it bathed the exquisite fabric in silvery light, 
transmuting the solid marble into an ethereal shrine of dia- 
phonous opal. Is there any other building in the world that 
has so absorbed the litterateur and the painter? and withal 
neither brush nor pen has transmitted its loveliness. It is 
far beyond the reach of either. The supreme creation of the 
artist in stone, the perfect material expression of man’s love 
for woman, “ the proud passion of an Emperor’s love wrought | 
into a living stone” it stands irreproduoible as the yearning j 
which gave its birth. j 

But at least a word of gratitude may be offered to those i 
who have made the surroundings of the Taj Mahal entirely | 
worthy. Any one who visited Agra some years ago will re- j 
member the squalid village, the ugly ravines and the generally . 
poverty-stricken scenes through which they had to drive to ' 
the main gateway. All this has been changed. The village ; 
has been removed, the ravines partially reclaimed, and the ; 
whole clothed in verdure. The approach to the Taj Mahal 
is now in an intimate sympathy with the peerless monument 
as is the close of Salisbury Cathedral with that great fane. 
Wi thin the same care has been exercised. The turf is velvety, 
the paths are scrupulously neat, and no colour breaks the 
subdued green of the garden, save the occasional flash of a 
poinsettia or the crimson glow of the croton, If anything 
needs a restraining hand it is the too luxuriant growth of the 
trees which sometimes obscures those oblique glimpses of 
the fabric, which, when the sun is high, are the most fascinating. | 
And let us take heart of grace in that in some other ways we 
have emerged from the artistic barrenness of the past generation. I 
When Ills Majesty the Kjjng-Emperor visited A^a they could 
think of no better way to entertain him than to place search- ■ 
lights in the minarets of the Taj Mahal and crude flares by | 
the still waters of the canals. ! 

Indian, Daily News.—-The reception of Their Royal Highnesses 
at Agra Fort Station Was a ceremonial of much brightness : 
and interest. The decoration of the station was most effective, ■ 
and the gathering was one of vivid colouring. Besides the 
Lieutenant-Governor and his staff, there were present; General 
Gaselee and staff, the Judges and the Government officials. The ! 
Prince wore his military uniform with the insignia of G. C- S. I. 
After the introductions by the Lieutenant-Governor and General , 
Gaselee on the platform, the ceremony of presenting the I 
Municipal address took place. The entrance hall of the station . 
was richly decorated with gold-embroidered cloths, and beneath : 
a canopy two silver chaim were placed for Their Royal High- : 
nesses. The address, illuminated in delicate colours, was ; 
presented enclosed in a casket of marble inlaid with valuable 


stones in beautiful mosaic work. The surface of the lid waa 
composed of over two thousand separate pieces of stones, and 
on the four sides of the casket over six thousand pieces were 
inlaid. The stones used in the mosaic were cornelian, lapis, 
laxuli, bloodstone, malachite, dongastra, agate, and black 
marble, with numerous pieces of shell. 

After the Prince had replied to the address, the members of the 
Municipality were present^. Before Their Royal Highnesses de¬ 
parted, the yoimg Raja of Bhadawar, a boy of nine, presented a 
bouquet to the Princess. He was dressed in robes of white with 
his headdress ornamented with emeralds and rabies set in a gold 
citolet, and he also wore a handsome necklace of jewels, while a- 
heavy belted and bejewelled knife was stuck in his cummerbund. 
There was a very brilliant scene outside the station. Great 
numbers of people were massed under the walls of tlie dull red 
fort. Others lined its battlements, and the decorative streamers 
across the road were of the most vivid hues. The Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers with band and colours supplied the guard-of-honour. 
As Their Royal Highnesses drove off hearty cheers were 
raised by the crowd outside the station. Ihe Royal procession 
proceeded along the Strand Road passing between the fort and 
the river and driving through the Macdonnel Parfe to the Circuit 
House. Tlie route was thickly lined, and the decorations were 
most effective. 

This afternoon Their Royal Highnesses made a State progress 
through the City of Agra and drove out to Sikandra where, in the 
garden surrounding the tomb of Akbar, the members of the Agra 
Club held a garden party. Their Royal Highnesses, attended by 
an escort of the 15th Hussars, left the Circuit House at a qua-rter 
to four, driving through the Macdonnel Park. Fine views of the 
Taj Mahal were obtained. They then proceeded along Strand 
Road and passed under the walls of the fort with the river on 
their right to the crowded city. Tlie route was lined by vast 
numbers of people pressing against barricades, occupying densely 
packed stands, and thronging the ledges and too& of houses 
and shops. The crowd was one of great variety of colour with 
especially vivid masses where the school children. College 
students, and the children of the 0. M. S. Orphanage were 
gathered together. The stands along the road were decorated 
like shamianas, and many of them were occupied by onlookers 
from particular districts. There were many triumphal arches 
and mottoes of welcome, and there was a profusion of bright 
bunting throughout the route. . 

As the procession passed on flowers were showered upon Their 
Royal Highnesses. Passing through Belanganj, one of the cliief 
business quarters of the city, the Muttra Road was followed, the 
Royal visitors here proceeding along what was Akbar’s highway 
to Lahore, Vestiges of the ancient use of the road remain in the 
old mile atones dating from tlie time of Akbar and the tombs and 
mins of pleasure gardens passed on the way recalled the vanished 
era before the tomb of the Great Emperor came into sight. 
Reaching the Mausoleum which stands within a vast garden 
surrounded by high battlemented walls faced with marble, Tlieir 
Royal Highnesses paused to admire the beauties of the great 
main gateway which is inlaid with mosaic in arabesque designs. 
The four minarets recently restored in fulfilment of the orders 
of Lord Ourzon, were also the subject of attention. 

After making their appearance in the garden where there was a 
large gathering, Theii’ Royal Highnesses proceeded to view the in¬ 
terior of the Imperial Mausoleum. BeaJfing a date equivalent to 
1613, the building is of an unusual d&ign, in that it is built in four 
tiers, each less in size than the one below. Ilie topmost story is a 
marble platform with a cenotaph hewn out of a single block of 
marble beautifully carved and bearing ^bar’s names and titles. 

After a prolonged inspection-^of the tomb Their Royal 
Highnesses returned to the garden and a number of those present 
were introduced to them. These includbijl the Raises of the 
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Province who were in attendance and a number of native 
o£8cer». Their Royal Highnesses did not take their departure 
until dark was falling, in order to view the illuminations on the 
retAim drive. The route followed in returning to the Circuit 
House was the same ae in the outward journey, hut if it was 
interesting earlier in the evening, it was much more so when the 
crowds wore seen under illumination of a great feast of lights. 
The small chirags were used in abundance but the shaminana- 
like stands lining the roads, were now ablaz^e with the lights of 
chandeliers and lamps in profusion. In the less brightly illu¬ 
minated quarters the clay butties were most effective, the JaU, the 
Fort and the Railway Station being very finely outlined in this 
mwner. During the progress of the return drive through the illu • 
minated city a display of fire-works took place in the bed the river. 

Their Royal Highnesses spent to-day in the usual quiet man¬ 
ner of obaervmg Sunday. They attended the Parade Service at 
the Cantonment Church at 11 o’clock. 

This afternoon a visit was paid to the Taj Mahal and the tomb 
of Itmad-ud-Daula. The wondrous beauty of the Taj, its exqui¬ 
site proportions, the purity of outline of its swelling dome, and 
the richness of its inlaid work were viewed with marvelling 
admiration. The Taj Mahal, a sonnet of love chiselled in ra- 
dient marble, will continue to amaze, to inspire homage and rever¬ 
ential wonder, and will be written about as long as its gleaming 
dome aspires to heaven, but the grace and meaning of Shah 
Jahan's inspired tribute to his deeply mourned Empress can 
hardly be more happily indicated than it has been by Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s phrase “ the proud passion of an Emperor’s love 
wrought into living stone.” The Royal party spent much 
time talking on the glories of a monument which thrills the 
beholder who sees it for the first time from the moment when it 
is revealed, framed by the great arch which opens on to the 
garden, to the moment when from the marble platform its full 
proportions and the detail of the wonderful inlaid work ate seen. 

From the Taj, Their Royal Highnesses drove a distance 
■of three miles, crossing the Jumna by the pontoon bridge to 
the tomb of Itmad-ud-Daula. The father of the Empress Nur 
Mahal, Itmad-ud-Daula was also the grandfather of Mumtaz 
Mahal, the lady in whose honour Shah Jahan built the Taj, 
Nur Mahal erected a tomb in memory of her father, building it of 
marble, as being a material less easily stolen than silver in which 
it was originally designed to be constructed. It is remarkable 
for its fine mosaic work in arabesques and for some pierced 
marble screen, and unlike the lovely sjunmetrioal and swelling 
dome which sumounts the Taj, the domes of the tomb are of the 
low Pathan type which were in vogue in the earlier Mogul period. 
ITiis building is one of those which have recently undergone 
restoration. Their Royal Highnesses were accompanied in their 
visits to these buildings by Mr. Marshall, of the Arohaeologioal 
Department. Tomorrow morning they visit the fort, afterwards 
lunching with the officers of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers. In the 
afternoon the memorial statue of the late Queen-Empress in 
the MacDonald Park will be unveiled, and after dinner a 
reception will bo held at the Circuit House. 

The memorial to the late Queen-Empress, which the Prince 
of Wales will unveil at Agra to-morrow, consists of a bronze 
standing statue thirteen feet in height placed on a pedestal 
fomteen feet high, the sides of which are flanked by allegorical 
figures of Truth and Justice, On the back of the pedestal is a 
bronze panel descriptive of the Empire, and on the front of it 
another bronze panel oontaining the description “Victoria, hy 
the Grace of God, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress 
of India, Defender of the Faith. Ascended the throne 20th 
June, 1837, proclaimed Empress of India Ist January, 1877. 
Died 22nd January 1901. ” The statue and pedestal stand on 
a platform in the centre of an ornamental reservoir of water 
which is fed from large bronze shells placed on the projecting 


sides of the pedestal. The reservoir is enclosed by a marble 
parapet. Ih© statuary and bronze shells (the work of Mr. 
T^iomas Brock, R.A., who also approved the design of the 
marble work) have been executed by Messrs. Paold Triscomia and 
Co., of Carara, Italy, and the memorial has been erected under the 
direction and supenrision of Mr. A. R. Polwhell, Exeoutive En¬ 
gineer, Agra Division, and his successor Mr. F. Oertel. The 
statue has been placed on a high plateau in the MacDonnell 
Park and looks towards the fort built by Akbar and towards 
the city of A^a. The plateau has been laid out as a grass lawn 
with sloping sides, and its future maintenance will be the duty 
of the Unit^ Provinces Government. The cost of the memorial 
is about Rs. 1,40,000. 

Morning Post. —^^Inevitably, no doubt, but unfortunately, our 
impressions of India have been so far confined to native States, 
so that there has been no break in the continuity of colour and 
barbaric ornament. And our opportunities for appreciation 
and remembrance are not at all so considerable as perhaps 
they seem. One is aroused out of the unreatful, unwholesome 
sleep of our unrenifttiag journey in the dark of the morning, one 
shakes off the blanket of dust which has fallen defilingly over 
everything during the night, struggles with the meagre means of 
ablution to suggest a merely temporary lapse in habits of clean¬ 
liness, grapples with the incongruity of a frookcoat and its con 
eomitant embarrassments—surely for such occasions the most 
ineligible costume—and is then suddenly shot out into unexpec¬ 
ted sunlight blazing with the effulgence of mediaeval India. 
Impeaching inwardly the intrusion of one’s own unlovely 
appearance on such a scene, one tries, with a provision of failure, 
to absorb its immemorable and indescribable variety. Before 
one has glanced superficially at one-tenth part of it, 
guns from the station announce the Royal arrival, 
the lines of astounding figures vibrate with expectation, 
the sweepers disappear from the roadway, a dozen 
glittering horsemen gallop aloi^ it, the far end fills with a 
flood of colour, the Royal procession passes, the crowd, stifled in 
dust, bursts in behind it, and, in the crowd and the dust and the 
shouting, mediaeval India disappears. It melts away, mingles 
somehow, inoredibly, with the moving throng, dissipates its ful¬ 
gent dyes about the city, and one sees it no more. One may find 
it indeed, if one is foolish enough to seek for it, but stripped of its 
glories and almost lapsed again into the common day. The ele¬ 
phants, apart, null, ruminant, in their mud-waUed stables, but 
gone the golden howdahs, the gold embroidered carpets which 
are their saddle-cloths, the golden girths and bells, the filigree of 
jewelled silver on their foreheads, the silver chain mail on their 
flanks. Nothing left them but their painted faces, the gay vermil¬ 
ion and orange, peaoock-blue and green, which went so well with 
their vanish^ splendours, but almost wear an air of lost inno¬ 
cence without them. But the elephants by no means monopolised 
one’s attention at Jaipur. There were camel batteries with the 
long swivel gun mmmtod on the camel, the gunner managing pre¬ 
cariously gun and camel from behind the hump, and camel bat¬ 
teries with gaunt camels harnessed to baby muzzle-loaders which 
hardly reached to the camels’ knees. 

Tliere were bullock batteries, too, with gleaming silver-plated 
guns and calm-eyed oxen with chased and hammer^ silver cases 
to their horns, long wrought-silver coats and silver trappings, and 
inlaid silver guards to the gun wheels. The bullock carts brought 
the strongest note of colour into the whole line, for they and 
their hoods were painted the same shade as the velvet cloths that 
the big white oxen wore, and to match which their horns were 
enamelled or enclosed in velvet bags, either of a vivid emerald 
green or an intense crimson. These old bullock carts, despite their 
short, squat curves, are really beautiful pieces of coach-building, 
if building it can be called, seeing that on scarcely any part of 
them a topi has come. Every piece of the framework stands just 
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a8itgrew, and thousands ofpiecea must have been rejected before 
just the right curve and then the exact fellow fo itwaa found. ' 
But thus found and bohnd wi% thongs of raw hide togetherr-even 
the solid segments of the wheels having no other tie—they have 
kept the living curves, with all their charming individ^l 
differences, unstrained and nnwarped for, it might be, cenrimt®, 
such a bent air of age, of age repainted but unrepaired, has their 
indestructible solidity. Ihe big white Gujerati oxen, sleek, 
solemn, sacred, onyx-eyed, such patricians by comparison with | 
all the other kine of India, seem yoked to them with a peculiar fit- • 
ness, an epitome of the old Hindustan, mild, wrapt, passive, long- j 
enduring. Witli their beauty, their grave imperturbability, their i 
brooding eyes, it is easy to imagine how they came to be wor- • 
shipped,easy, too, to understand why they are loved and petted and ; 
treated rather as some duU-witted child than as a beast of burden. 

Above them, above everything, indeed, fluttered the five 
colours of the Rajput standard, green, yellow, red, white, and 
indigo, very decorative, especially when worked on a foundation 
of threads of gold. They were carried by the elephants, banners 
twenty feet square that filched a quite considerable space of sky, 
by the horsemen, whose steeds had their names plaited with 
gold braid and wore nets of jewelled silver over their necks and 
quarters, and by footmen all in scarlet; scarlet turbaas, scarlet 
blouses, scarlet trousers, scarlet shoes ; or all in green, the most 
verdant of greens, with a crimson border; or all in orange, the 
hottest orange, with a pale blue edge. One names but three out 
of some three hundred liveries, without a word for the unifoims 
of the native levies, all of them wonderfully picturesque; Infan¬ 
try, with eight-foot match-locks wrapped up in green velvet bags, 
proud possessors of bellmouthod blunderbusses, of flintdocks, 
match-locks, and the earlier progeny of muskets; Cavalry, 
good horsemen, well mounted, and not ill-drilled, with a pair of 
the ruling colours in their lance pennants, green and yellow, yel¬ 
low and red, red and gieeu, green and white, or white and yellow. 
The queerest figures in the procession were the Nagas, men j 
with dark skins, snub noses, bushy beards, loan and tall, devotees i 
who expose themselves naked to every inclemency of weather, 
in spite of English interdicts. They had so far conformed to 
custom as to wear waistcoats of green and pink satin, car¬ 
ried round black shields, and long, straight flexible swords with 
hilts wrought into a steel gauntlet, the grip being at right angles 
to the blade, which could thus be used for thrusting only. They 
leapt wildly about before the Prince’s carriage, striking their 
chins with their prancing knees, keeping their swords, like a. har¬ 
lequin’s bat, in a perpetual quiver, screaming and blowing 
shrilly through strange tudsted conches. 

After such samples of its peoples one looked forward with 
exceptional curiosity to Jaipur itself; but Jaipur was an unquali- ; 
fled disappointment. Jai Singh, who was sumaraed “One and ! 
a half” as a tribute to his greatness, founded it nearly 200 years I 
ago. A man who could have left lovely Amber, five miles away ! 
in the hills, to set down a city in the modem American manner ' 
on a dnsty plain, must have been capable of anything, but Jai 
Singh’s idea of a city was based apparently on a birthday cake, 
and he built miles and miles of it, in big rectangular blocks, with ! 
streets laboriously wide and depressingly regular, all of a painful 
mauve pink, embellished with fiourishes in win to stucco, which, 
by their resemblance to confectioner’s sugar, complete the sug¬ 
gestion of a cake. Save the Maharaja’s palace, which is painted ■ 
a stone yellow, the entire city is of the same wearisome tint, of ! 
itself a sufficient condemnation, though by no meam the worst i 
of its offence. With its tiresome battlements, pretentious oraa- | 
ment, and continuous repetition, it seems composed entirely of i 
Outer walls, lacking any hint of personal taste, circumstance, 
or even of occupation. Even the famous Hall of the Winds, 
which looks quite interesting in a photograph, is only an exuber¬ 
ant moment in confectionery, and as architecture could only be j 


• tolerable ori the'understanding that it was to be eaten the saqie 
evening. The town .is said by its adminsi-S to be seductive at 
sunset; but a sunset—seeing how few we have that are not spent 
in the train—seemed too valuable to be wasted on it. We tiaw it 
illuminated, elaborately illuminated, through a suffocating fog 
of dust, and the movement of a hundred thousand people, on 
our way to and from the Maharaja’s banquet; but the mauve 
^k looked not a whit less depressing by the light of the flicker¬ 
ing lines of butties, and the streets, though packed with people, 
seemed still too wide to frame them effectively. But the 
wonders of the morning came no more ; and it is thus that we are 
seeing India. An incomparable pageant, deplorable decorations, 
throngs of sightseers, reiterated formalities, and clouds of dust. 

Pioneer .—The following correspondence has been sent to us 
for pubfication:— 

Literal translation of a letter from Shah Hafiz Ali Anwar, 
Sajjad Hash! of Durgah Haza*at, Shah Kazim Sahib of Kakbri, 
dated 12th Shawal 1323 Higri : 

Friend of devotees, beloved by God, Mr. Butler Sahib Baha¬ 
dur, C.I.B., may yom* friendship and love be prolonged. 

After presenting my salutations and prayers for your welfare 
and prosperity in both worlds, I come to the point. I am exceed¬ 
ingly pleased and glad to hear of the visit of Thei? Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales and of the pinposal to 
commornorato the same by establishing a Medical College. May 
God bless the same. We mendicants and devotees have no 
wordly wealth in our possession that would embolden us to Join 
the execution of the proposal. It is indeed our duty to pray (to ■ 
God} with our heart and soul, and I do not neglect to do so. But 
my brother, Chaudhri Nasrat Ali’s letter shows that you do not 
care if one subscribed a large or a small sum,' especially in the 
case of the poor devotees like me. I beg, therefore, to remit 
Rs. 30, and trust that you will accept it as a mere sacred present 
from this I)urgah and favour me with a reply. This subscription 
though small in amount will, I think, be probably considered 
sufficient from your well-wishers to bring them within the 
category of partakers. May God keep you happy. Salaam. 

Medical College Pmid, Lucknow, 11th December 1905. 

Dear and Venerable Sir,—On behalf of the Central Committee 
I thank you for your prayers and the precious offering from your 
Durgah. It is quite true that we do not measure subscriptions 
by their money’s worth; the spirit which prompts them and the 
source from which they come and make small offerings the most 
valued of all. That you, who have so many disciples to care for 
and guide, and so little concern with the world except to make 
men happier and better, should have come forward, as you hav'e 
done, giv^ the offering of your Durgah a value which I can 
scarcely express in words. And may I say that this movement to 
establish a Medical College at Lucknow is worthy of your thoughts 
and prayers and blessings! Fii-st, because it expresses the 
fervent loyalty of us all to His Most Gracious Majesty the 
King-Emperor and the gratitude of us all to Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales for coming to this land ; 
secondly, because from this college will issue forth men who will 
cure the sick and relieve the pains of those who suffer and, thirdly, 
because a common work and enthusiasm makes us all brothers 
and brings us closer together, no matter what is our creed and 
position and business in this world. 

It is late and I am tired, so 1 will write no more except again 
to thank you and to beg you to continue your prayers for the sue- 
oesa of this work, to which we and you have put our hands. 

Pray accept my salaams and 

jjfelieve me, yours very truly, 

S. H. Butleb. 

Shah Hafiz All Anwar Salub, 

Sajjad Nashin of Durgah Hazrat, 

Shah Kazim Sahib of Kakori. 
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Pioneer.—A sMute of 31 gum from the fort at 9-30 tliis 
morning announced the arrival of the Koyal party at Agra. 
The OTeparations to receive the Prince and Princess at their 
first halting place in the United Provinces were full and 
complete. The Fort Railway station wm brightened-with flags 
and bunting, and the central hall in which the Muliicipal 
address had to be presented, had been converted into a charming 
reception-room. All the surroundings at the station were in 
keeping, and much skill and labour had been bestowed in 
making the decorations artistic and pleasant to the eye. Their 
Roy^ Highnesses were received on the platform by Sir 
James Digges LaTouche, the lieutenant-Govemor, and Sir 
Alfred Gaselee, the Lieutenant-General of the Eastern Command 
who were accompanied by their Staffs. There were present 
Justices Knox, Aikman and Bannerji, of the High Court, Mr. 
lieynolds. Commissioner of the Agra Division, Mr. Winter, Chief 
Secretary to Government, Mr. Brereton Inspector General of 
Police, Mr. Ferrard, Collector of Muttra, Mr. Hopkins, Collector 
of Agra, Mr. Tyler, Private Secretary, Mr. W. 13. M. Campbell, 
C. S., on special duty, and Captain JE^ys, Extra Aide-de-Camp 
to the Lieutenant-Govemor. The principal military officers 
in the station and leading native nobilities were also present. 
The young itaja of Bhadawar, a boy of nine years of age, 
presented a bouquet to the Princess. 

After general introductions had been made by the Lieutenant- 
Govemor and Lieutenant-General Commanding the Royal party 
moved to the central hall, where the Municipal Commissioners 
were wmting to present their address of welcome. This was 
read by Munshi Ganga Prasad, Vice-President, and was as 
foDows;— 

*‘May it pleasb Youb Royal Highnbssbs, —We the 
Mimicipal Commissioners of Agra, in the name of all the residents 
of this ancient city, humbly pray Your Royal Highnesses 
graciously to accept our loyal and heartfelt welcome and the 
assurance of our undying devotion to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. Among the distinctions conferred upon this Muni¬ 
cipality in the past we treasure most highly two marks of favour 
accorded to us by Your Royal Highnesses’ illustrious House. 
His Majesty King Edward honoured this body by accepting 
its addresses during His Majesty’s tour in 1876, and Her late 
Majesty Victoria Queen-Empress deigned to accept our Congra¬ 
tulations and prayer on the occasion of Your Royal Highnesses’ 
marriage, happily fraught with so much blessing to the Empire. 
To these happy memories will now be added that of Your Royal 
Highnesses’ visit, and it is our earnest hope that the artistic 
and architectural beauties of Agra, so zealously festered in 
recent years by the Government of India and the Local Govern-* 
ment, may receive new lustre through earning Your Royal High¬ 
nesses’approbation. Our city, once the capital of the Moghal 
Emperors and the chosen resting-place of the greatest among 
them, has received the additional honour of being selected as the 
site of one of the two provincial monuments erected in memory 
of our beloved late Queen-Empress. This honour is now 
enhanced by your Royal Highnesss’ gracious consent to unveil 
the memorial. In conclusion, we humbly pray that Your Royal 
Highnesses may enjoy all the blessings of long Mfe, health and 
prosperity, and we beg to assure Your Royal Highnesses that we 
are and ever shall be Your Royal Highnesses’ m<sst loyal and 
obedient servants.” 

The Prince, in replying, said:— 

“ Gentlemjkn,— On behalf of the Princess of Wales and 
myself I thank you sincerely for the kind welcome which you 
have given to us, It is a privilege to anyone, whether from 
the west or from the east, to approach your beautiful and 
historical city. We look forward with keen interest to seeing its 
artistic and architectural beauty of which you are so justly 


proud, and I am quite certain that during our visit we shall 
gain impressions of Agra which mil never fade from our minds, 
and we shall always remember your friendly greetings and 
the pains which you have taken to make our stay here pleasant 
^d successful, I look forward to associating myself with you 
in the unveiling on Monday of the statue which you have 
raipd to the memory of our late beloved Queen-Empress. 
It is befitting that in this city, so rich in exquisite monuments of 
the great Emperors of the past, there should be a memorial of 
a ruler who yielded to none in her love and goodmll towards 
In<Ha. While nothing can rob you of the noble inheri tonce 
which you possess, I notice with satisfaction that you are keeping 
pace with the times so that yon may have a future as well as a 
past, for I leam that your railway system is being further 
developed and that your cotton industry is steadily increasing 
Gentlemen, the Princess and I earnestly trust that the prosperity 
and welfare of Agra may thus continue. I shall have much 
pleasure in conveying to the King-Emperor those assurances 
of your undying devotion to His Majesty to which your 
address gives expression.” ' 

The membera of the Municipal Board were then presented to 
Their Royal Highnesses and this concluded the reception. The 
Prince inspected the guard of honour furnished by the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, of which His Royal Highness is Colonel-in-Chief 
and the Royal party then entered their carriages for the drive 
to the Circuit House, the 15th Hussars providing the escort. A 
vaat crowd had assembled on the ground between the Fort and 
railway station and large stands had been erected for spectators. 
The people were packed many deep and the concourse extended 
romd the face of the fort into Strand Rood, which was also 
thickly lined on either hand. The barricades put up to guard 
the moat of the Fort prevented any accidents from the 
surging of the people after the procession of carriages had 
passed. The roads were gay with Venetian masts and streamers, 
and the inhabitants of Agra had turned out in strength to greet 
the Prince and Princess, As they drove past there w*as the 
usual eager desire shown to catch a glimpse of the Royal Carriage 
and its occupants and the popular pleasure shown was un- 
mistakeable, a cheer now and again breaking out. Tbe route 
taken was by Strand Road with the dry river bed hard by 
and thence tluough the Park and by Prince’s gate to the 
Circuit House and the camp the drive occupying a very short 
time. The volunteers and 17th Rajputs lined the greater part 
of the road, while the police kept the section near the railway 
station. Hie 18th furnished a guard of honour at - the circuit 
House, while the Royal Welsh Fusiliers have the regular guard 
duties there during the Royal stay. 

The Prince and Princess were received at the Circuit House by 
Lady La Touche. The camp pitched in the grounds is on a very 
large scale and is admirably placed as it commands a view of the 
Taj, the Fort and the city. 'The laying out of flower beds has had 
beautiful results, while the new lake in the j^apedf a horse-shoe is 
a very pleasant feature. '-There is unlucldJ;^a high wind blowing 
arid the clouds of dust rather spoil the view. 

This afternoon the Prince and Princess drove out to Sikandra, 
where a garden party Was given by members of the Agra Club. A 
procession of carriages was formed under a full escort of the 16tb 
Hussars and the route was along the Strand and IMuttra E:.oads, 
thus enabling Their Royal Highnesses to see the decorations in 
the city. Tljese included a large number of triumphal 
arches, the best of which were those erected by the Municipality 
in red and gold, and green and sil ver, respectively. There were 
Royal mottoes at every turn and numerous private stands, all in 
the gayest colouro, that of the young Raja of Bhadawar being 
particularly noticeable. A multitude of small pavilions of 
wooden framework, decorated with coloured oloth and em-. 




broidered fabrics, were also to be seen and the traders of ^gra 
had done -their best to make the scene a bright one. Frop-end 
to end of the rpute streamers and bannerets were hung-aeross 
the roadway, and thus an air of festivity was given td the city. 
The people were gathered in greater crowds than in the naorning, 

and once again one noticed as in other towns visited the swarm, 
of persona on the housetops and at the windows. There was 
general rejoicing, and this Koyal procession through the city was 
the great event of the day. . ’ 

On arrival at Sikandra Their Royal Highnesses were received 
by Mr. Reynolds, President, and the members of the Committee 
of the Club. vTbere was a large gathering of Agra society and ,, 
native gentlemen in the beautiful grounds, and the band of the 
17th Rajputs played a selection of music. The Royal party 
visited Akbar’s tomb, the fine red sandstone with its 
Buperstmctures of white marble beinp one of the highest liistorical 
and arch®ological interest. In tlie interior was seen some of 
the work lately undertaken in restoring the gilded frescoes and 
ornamentation on the walls. This serves to show exactly what 
the original designs now faded and discoloured were, but even 
the small specimens given have been costly and it does not 
seem to be known whether more is to be undertaken at j^resent. 
The broken minarets at the entrance, to the grounds have been 
completely restored under Lord Curzon’s orders and now 
stand out in all the clearness of their white marble. One of the 
two large ornamental gateways flanking the tomb to the right and 
left but some distance away has also been renovated. The 
tercentenary of Akbar’s death has hut just come and gone, for the 
great Emperor died in October 1606, and thus^ more than the 
.usual interest attaches to his last resting place at the present 
time. 

The Prince and Princess stayed about an hour at Sikandra, the 
company present including Sir James La Touche, Sir Alfred 
Caselee and a large party from the camp. The aftemwn was 
a pleasant one as the wind had dropped and a good view was 
obtainable from the terraces. The Royal party returned by 
the route they had come as far as the railway bridge over the 
Jumna and then took the road round the Fort past the Delhi 
and Amar Singh Gates and through the Park to the Circuit 
House. This enabled them to see the illuminations in the city 
which were very brillian^. Tliere was also a .display of fireworlm 
in the bed of the river. 

The river and its neighbourhood present an arid appearance 
just now, for the failure of the monsoon has left its mark upon 
this part of the country, but there is still hope that the cold 
weather rains may prevent serious distresii among the cultivators. 
The city, wth its trade and manufactures, does not feel 
the situation very much at present, and it has certainly given 
a most loyal welcome to its Royal visitors. Their Royal 
Highnesses have much to see here, and the programme as 
arranged is that Itmad-ud-Daulah’s tomb and the Taj should 
be visited to-morrow, the Port on Monday and Fatehpur-Sikri 
on Tuesday. On Moniday afternoon the Prince will unveil the 
Queen Victoria Memorihl Statue. 

Invitations for the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone 
of the Victoria Memorial -Hall by ihe Prince of Wales are now 
being issued to subscribers and the public. 

jTwnes.-—Densely crowded streets testified to the popular 
welcome given to the Prince and Princess of Wales yesterday, 
especially during their Royal Highnesses’ drive through the 
city to Akbax\fi tomb- Illuminations and fireworks brought 
the day to a close. The Taj and the historical buildings across 
the river were visited to-day. 

•Their Royal Highnesses’ halt here marks the most interest¬ 
ing stage of the tour ; for Agra, though a military and civil sta¬ 
tion of some importance, still lives as it did 30 years ago at the 
time of our present King’s visit mainly in the past—a past of 


greater beauty and romance than perhaps ftny other city of the 
Mogul Emperors, including even Delhi. But when King Edward 
was here the splendid remains of its beauty were sadly neglected. 
Within the walls of the great Port, -.the Jehangir Mahal, that 
^noble palace of red sandstone built, by Shah. Jehan’s father, 
as fine a specimen of pure Hindu architecture as an 3 '; of the 
buildings at.Fatehpur Sikri, had been walled up and was usM 
as a dep6t for military stores. Portions even of Shah Jehan’s 
palace were turned to the same uses; transport carts were stabled 
in the colonnaded court- yard of the Diwan-i-Am, and hundreds 
of tons of grmpowder were stored only a few yards away from 
the exquisite Pearl Mosque. 

Within the last few years, all this has been changed, thanks 
mainly to Lord Cnrzon’s energy and his, cultured appreoiatipn 
df all that is great and noble in Indian history and art. The 
preomets of the Moghul palaces have befen .cleared off the ex- , 
tmnedus lumber which disfigured them, and important works ^ 
*of restoration, based upon a careful study of the old records, 
and carried out with equal skill and discrimination, have not 
only arrested the natural process of decay, but have to a great 
extent made good the wanton havoc of past generations. "Hje 
beautiful courts and gardens are laid out as nearly as possible 
as they were in the days when they witnessed the splendour of 
Shah Jehan’s pageants. The marble walls blossom once more 
with their full wealth of inlaid flowers and precious stone-s. 
The fretted lacsework of the balconies and canopied pavilions 
overlooking the Jumna is almost as perfect as when Shah Jehan, 
for eight years the State prisoner of his son Aurangzeb within 
the palace he had built, was lifted for the last time to the 
favoinrite window whence his weary eyes travelM across the 
plain to the peerless shrine beneath which his beloved consort 
had long been laid to her last rest. 

From the walls of the Fort to the enclosure of the Taj there 
extended not many yeai-s ago an unsightly stretch of drab sand- 
heaps, with a squalid native bazaar crowding up the approach 
and even the main entrance to the slirine. To-day there is a park 
there with grass swards and growing trees; the apijroaches 
to the Taj have all been cleared; the outer oourt-yaid put in 
order, and its terraced mosques reconstructed ; the beautiful 
Persian garden leading up from the great gateway to the glorious 
mausoleum, restored to something like the old design with fts 
marble water-courses anli stone cased flower beds. Within the 
central shrine the marvellous pieira dura work, repaired by skiUeti 
workmen of Agra, is now as absolutely flawless as the exquisite 
growth of lilies and iris carved in high relief on the marble v-alls. 
Measures have been, at the same time, taken by Government to 
secure in future Against thoughtless desecration, too common 
'but a few years ago, the most spiritual of all temples ever erect¬ 
ed by the genius of man to the memory of the dead; for 
Shah Jehan and the beautiful Mumtaz Mehal still sleep in the 
marble vault beneath the Taj. More than 20 years have passed 
since I first saw it, and every time 1 see it afresh, whether 
flushed with pink at early dawn or snow white against the deep 
luminoufe blue of an Indian noonday sky, or fired by the golden 
flames of sunset, or, and perhaps above all, in the pearly haze 
of a moonlit night, when it looms up into the sky supremely 
ethereal and diaphanous, the impression produced by this 
wonderful structvire of unsullied marble, combining wth a 
classically noble simplicity of outline a Japanese perfection and 
delicacy of detail, seems to grow more and more profound—the 
immortal embodiment of a great and spiritualized love which 
has shed upon death itself the glory of incorruptible beauty. 

It is in the middle of the new park between the Fort and the 
Taj that the spacious camp has bUn laid out in which Sir James 
and I-rfidy LaTouche are now entertaining Their Royal High¬ 
nesses, and not far from it on a slightly raised piece of ground 
stands in the centre of a marble basin the bronze statue of Queen 




Victoria by Brook, which the Prince is to unveil during his 
visit-—a noble motiuraent worthy of the first Queen-Empress of 
India, And worthy also of the unique site it occupies. 

Times ,—The publio entertainment on the Calcutta maidan to 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales on 
the 2nd January promises to be extremely interesting. Their 
Royal Highnesses on their arrival from Government House will 
be greeted with the singing of “ God bless the Prince of Wales,” 
by a choir of school children, and will then be welcomed by the 
liteutenant-Governor, the Maharajas of Darbhanga, Kutch Behar, ’ 
Hill Tippera, Gidhour, Buidwan, and other European and 
Native gentlemen. They will then be conducted to a dais and 
the Maharajas of Burdwan and Gidhour, Sir Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore and Nawab Salimulla of Dacca will act as Royal canopy 
holders. 

The Maharaja of Dinajpur will hold before Their Royal High¬ 
nesses a jewelled basin containing rose water; Raja Sir Surindra 
Mohan Tagore will offer garlands of white flowers; the Maha¬ 
raja of Sonbarsa II will then present chandan (white sandal) 
scented with saffron and musk and agar (a sacred fragrant 
wood produced in the Garo hills); there Mahamahopadliyas, 
or pandits Darbhanga) will hold before Their Royal High¬ 
nesses four gold plates, each containing a cocoanut, a quantity 
of paddy, and a few blades of grass, a gold coin and flowers, as 
national emblems of fertility and plenty, and will present to 
Their Royal Highnesses a scroll containing a blessing in Sanskrit I 
mantra; three shamsul-ulamas of Bengal and Behar will pre- I 
Sent a kasidah specially composed for the occasion and two 
Buddhist priests from Chittagong will presont an address con- | 
sisting of pali slokas specially composed for the occasion. The 
following Bengali song of welcome in Bengali will then be sung. 

“ Hail! Prince, Princess; All Hail to thee ! 

With joyous voice we welcome sing, 

As bursting into festive glee 
Bengala greets her future King. 

Though humble our reception be 
And though our strains may halting run, 

The loyal heart we bring to thee 
Is warmer than our Eastern sun. 

This song, excepting a slight modification now made in 
allusion to the Prinoess of Wales, was composed by Maharaja 
Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore for the occasion of the entertainment 
given at Calcutta by the Indian Community to the present King- 
Emperor, when Prince of Wales, and sung before him on the 
28th of December 1876, together with its translation into Eng- i 
lish which was also made by the Maharaja Bahadur. | 

This will be followed by an Indian musical concert by the j 
Bharati Musical Ajisociation under the direction of Raja Sir 
Surindra Mohan Tagore. This will be followed by a baul song. 
Sikkim and Bhutanese dances, a Nagar sankirtan, a Tibetan ghost 
dance, and Indian quarter-staff play. 

The Pi’esident of the Reception Committee, the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga w ill prcoeed to offer attar and pan to Their Royal 
Highnesses and the Lieutenant-Governor and Lady Fraser and 
the Hon’ble Asif Kadr Saiyid Dasif AU Mirza Bahadur, of 
Mursbidabad, will place the imamzamin on the arms of Their 
Royal Highnesses according to the ancient cu.stom of the 
Mahomedans. Their Royal Highnesses will then leave the dais 
escorted by the membeis of the deputation of the Reception 
Committee and proceed to their carriage, which, after leaving 
the pavilion, will pass by Serpentine tank, where there will bo 
an exhibition of Mursbidabad in the form of illumination (bera) 
and also of the sari song, on the illuminated tank. As their 
Royal Highnesses enter their carriage ma-ssed bands will play 
“ God bless the Prince of Wales. ’ ’ Their Eoyal Highnesses will 
return to Oovemmeht House by the same route was followed 
on their arrival and Red Road will be lined on both sides by 


1,000 retaineis oturrying lighted torches. There will eubse- 
qnently be a display of fire works which will begin half-an-hour 
after the close of the entertainment. 

Daily Mail. —Sivi'ai Madho Singh is the hundred and 
fo^eth descendant of the Rama, and reigns in a pink city. 
History asserts that it is two centmies old, but I am haunted 
with a suspicion that Jaipur is a collection of booths and will 
be carted away the moment the Prince takes leave of the Maha¬ 
rajah. Who ever" saw a city of the East as rectangular as a 
Latin cross, with streets as broad as the Avenue de I’Op^ra, 
with houses as aggressively alike as a row of suburban villas 
—all coloured a light pink and adorned with white stencils 
of conventional flower-pots. It is as great an anomaly as a 
white negro, and if I were not a fugitive iu the land I would 
wait to see it packed up and stored in the real capital, which is 
Amber. What man would choose a booth on a dusty plain- 
even a pink booth—when he might dwell in a green gorge amid 
lakes and gardens and e^ferlasting hills. 

There are other reasons for doubting the substance of Jaipur. 
It has a museum which is described as the South Kensington of 
India; colleges where they speak English and teach conic 
sections; a hospital that must have been equipped in London, 
and an observatory with gigantic marble instruments that have 
corrected the calculations of European astronomers. But 
even these appanages of a permanent city shall not tempt me 
to break faith with Amber. I went at dawn to this city in the 
gorge, and met an elephant walking sedately toward the palace 
on the hill. It was a royal elephant evidently, on his way home, 
and even a plelieian elephant could not mistake Amber for 
Jaipur. He was not deceived by ruin of house and temple, 
by half-drained lake and deserteM palace. After all, they are 
more real than rows of pink booths. Moreover, a little ruin 
here and there graces the picture^ like a rockery in a garden. 
And is it any harder to imagine that the Rajputs destroyed a 
, few houses and temples in the city of Amber than to believe 
j that they erected a circus and* styled it to capital of Jaipur? 

I So I followed the elephant, and thought of the sins of Siwai 
j Jey Singh—statesman and legislator, and engineer and 
astronomer and an alleged architect who built the pink Ixxiths of 
Jaipur and the broad rectangular streets—the King who occupied 
himself with trifles such as the movements of the spheres, who 
dw'elt on the barren plain when he might have bathed in the 
glory and the fragrance of the purple mists of the mountains 
and watched the white mist trail over the heaped-up splendour 
of dawn. 

They were sweeping a path up the ramp to the castle whose 
white walls and towers and balconies glowed with the golden 
dawn. Far overhead hung tlie fort like a knightly shield that 
i caught the first rays of the sun. In these pavilions of marbla 
I and mosaic lived the romance of the state. Here, in the sculptor- 
; ed hall of audience, Mirza hid his magnificence from the jea- 
I lous eyes of the Emperor. In the alcove of delight dwelt the 
i modest queen of Jey Singh, who, scoffed at for long robes, seized 
! the sword of her lord and declared that if again her modesty was 
insulted she would prove that “ the daughter of Kotah could use 
a sword more effectively than the Prince of Amber could wield 
the scissors.” In the garden of citron and orange and pome¬ 
granate mused the radiant queen of Ganore, who defended 
five fortresses against the Mussalman, and, yielding a sixth, 
clad her conqueror in a wedding garment that was his shroud, 
and sprang from the battlements. 

Why do they tarry by the way? The Prince has gone to 
shoot tiger. The elephants and a|)earman who move through 
the gorge are the advance guard of the hunter. The Princess 
is at South Kensington—in Jaipur. must get back to the 
pink booths and the rose-coloured Palace of the Winds—that 
impertinent pyramid of bay windows in which are hidden 




: tha. fruitful mothers of the harem. Siwai Madhad Singh has no 
;son, and seems destined to repeat the romance of his youth. 
When Kam Singh, his predeoeasor, lay dying in the bilh’ard- 
room of the palace, h® named as heir to the throne a poor lad 
who lived in the jungle—Siwai Madhad Singh, who nOw reigns. 
A man of many parts, he is ruler and father of his people. 
We have seen him in their midst with his retinue of bare-legged 
runners in green jerkins, his men in green armed with match¬ 
locks- guardians of the royal slumber—his spearman and 
chobdars in scarlet and in silver staves, his elephants like castles 
of silver and gold, his camels armed with swivel guns, his bullocks 
palkis of rainbow splendour, and his battery of oxen with green 
enamelled horns. 

We have seen him seated by the Prince in the Durbar Hall 
under graceful arcades and roof scintillating with brilliance 
—a picturesque and dignified presence clothed in simple black 
robe broidered with gold and turban of cloth of gold sewn 
with pearls. We have seen him in the banqueting hall-—a 
solicitous host, who must not eat with his guests, but comes 
in with dessert to toast the King-Emperor and to give one more 
proof of chmty for his people. Patron of science and letters, 
the Maharajah is of that austere faith which mingles reverence 
with superstition, as the sculptured arcades of his palace mingle 
with sheds of corrugated iron. 

Here is a true story of this descendant of Jey Singh who 
read the secrets of the stars, and from the first dawning of reason 
was devoted to the study of mathematical science and 
by the aid of the supreme author obtained a thorough knowledge 
of its principles. ’ ’ (Vide the preface of Jey Singh to his table of 
the stare.) When Siwai Madliad Singh, Maharajah of Jaipur, 
took ship for England to witness the coronation of his Emperor 
he earned with him the images of his gods. The winds and the 
WQ^vos b6set him, £ind he dreaded the sea mpre than devouring 
tigers in his jungles. News came to his anxious wives and 
people, who feared that never again would they look on his 
oountenanoe. But from Aden flashed a'message from 
the Maharaja himself. Through the storms his gods were 
unmoved and serene, and therefore no harm could assail 
him! 

Such is the mind of the E^t. You may cloak it under 
museums and colleges, under hospitals and observatories, but 
in the unattainable recess of the palace and on the threshold 
ot rich ^d poor, of ignorance and instruction alike, dwells 
for ever the soul of the E^st^-the incorporate inscrutable mystery 
of faith begotten in the dark past. At every step starts a new 
wou^r of jamng incon^ty. In Jaipur you see the ruler seated 
on the throne under the shield of Britian. Far away in the 
d^rt and Jimgle reign the Sirdars, who fill the presence chamber 
with reflected splendoim. Here they are ornaments of the court: 
there they are feudal barons who may claim an unjust heritage 

3 occupies a fortress in the jungle 

and defies his chief who is powerless until the throat of Imperial 

wiuths brings hun to reason and punishment. Another rebels 
and seizes a village. ixsiwis 

Tliese ^ echoes of Wstory that have not trayeUed to the 
^ores of England or have been drowned in .the fiscal storm 
But you need not go into the jungle to read the story of the 
Rajputs. You will find it written on the walls, for when Jev 
bin^ was busy with the Stars and was building its observatorv 

he &d n(rt neglect hia ramparts.—(William Maxwell ) ^ 

Bailt, Teie&rapL-The Prince of WaS toS Lveil^H 
a statue of Quren Victoria, one of the meSls ol tS^ 
province to the late Empress. The statue is a fine woJfc te 
bronze, and stands on the highest ground in the LvhW 
ho^, looking ov^ Akbar’s mighty fort, with the Taj^ Mahal 
m the background and the city spread before it. 'Ihe memorial 


18 the fruit of the extraordinarily widespread rdvorence to 
the first Empress of India. 

Replying to an address presented by Mr. Jmitice Knox 
the Prince of Wales said: 

Vtjen some months ago, I accepted the invitation to un« 
Veil the statue of tlie late beloved Queen-Empress, my intention 
to perform the ceremony in sOence, for on occasions like 
this, when our hearts are full of hallowed memories, silence 
eloquent than the sincerest words of praise and 
affection, but your address has greatly touched the Princess 
of Wale^ and myself, and we wish to Join in this tribute of 
love and gratitude for her whom you simply but truly call a 
great and noble Queen. No words of mine are needed to tell 
you how my . revered grandmother loved the Indian people, 
and bequeathed to my dear father and to me her great regard 
for India. I unveil this statue not only as a memorial of your 

I Q^©C5^-Empress, but also as a memorial of the fact that 

India knows how to be grateful for her love. It will be an en¬ 
during ^onument of the sympathy which existed between the 
Queen-Empress Victoria and her Indian people. May such 
feelings of attachment to our house grow stronger and stronger 
as time goes on. . ® 

morning was occupied by Their 
Koyal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales in studying 
the architectural treasures enclosed in those greatVed sandstone 
walls of the fort, which are such a conspicuous element in the 
landscape ot Agra. Entering through the mass of Delhi gate 
£ nearly two hours examining the principal inemoriais 
of the most magnificent Moghal Emperor ; the Pearl Mosque, 
exquisite m its severe simplicity, and still considered desecrate 
because It was used as a hospital during the mutinv; the 
ewan-i-Am which has suffered as much as nnj^ buildings in 
India from unskilful renovation, the Saman Burj and the gem of 
the fabrics A^thin the fort, the Jasmine tower. Finaily the 
irregukr pile of red sandstone buildings which, with the 
name of Jehangir’s palace and its strongly marked Hindu 
characteri3tie.s is reminiscent of much of Akbar’s work at 
Fatehpur Sikn. 

^ From Jasmfoo tower Their Royal Highnesses were able 
to eiijoy the grand view that may be obtained therefrom- 
the Taj Mahal, its graces half concealed by the red sandstone 
mosque, the beautiful gardens, the Jumna, its waters shrunk to 

a bed of yellowish grey, 
and the unbroken tree-dotted plain. They were able to ^ew 
toe town a specie none can regard without serious misgivings, 
the foul blacYoily smoke belching from half a dozen factSv 
chimneys. One of the most vivid impressions left on re- 
visiting the architectural hoards of Delhi and Agra is the sense 
of their am^mg freshness after centuries of exposures to the 
elements, ^ey have retained that freshness because the 

elements m Northom India are kindly, but with the spread of 

manufacturing enterprise a new constituent is being introduced 
into the atmosphere. What will be the effect of these clouds 
8^8 at Delhi and Agra, on the spotless 
marble and warn sandstone ? True these factories are L the 

^ witness without 
u 1 the amokelailen clouds bearing down on the Tai 

Mahal and the Jama Musjid. . A wise Government has created 

LK! Biit T^i ^ conserve its precious 

heritage. But of what avail these pains if for the .sake of petty 

CtoryfiM? ^ vitiati wSh 

wlie^aSS Agra visit was in the afternoon, 

WJien His Koj^l Highness unveiled the statue to Her Xjite 

Majesty the Qiieem which haa been erected in memory of hw 

splqndid reign. The veneration inspired by Queen Victoria 
m the provmce.. which had .pcoial reason to value the grJSi^ 











terms of her proclamation, was so deep that in the province of 
Acra alone the sum of six and a quarter lakhs of rupees was 
collected. In all districts where the subscriptions amounted 
to twenty-five thousand rupees, seventy-five per cent, of the 
local donations were refunded for the erection of local memo¬ 
rials and the remainder of the fund was allocated to the raising 
of provincial memorials at Agra and Allahahaid. In this way 
twelve distinct monuments were erected, and at Allahaba<l 
is a seated figure of Her Majesty in marble, under a gojic 
canopy of great limestone. The Agra statue represents Her 
Majesty standing. It is of bronze raised on a lofty pedes 
and flanked by allegorical figures of truth and justice, with 
a bronze panel descriptive of the Empire at the back- Round 

the base of the support is a marble reservoir fed from bronze 

shells projecting from the pedestal. The statuary and bronze 
shells are the work of Mr, Thomas Brock, R. A., who also 
approved of the designs of the reservoir. , ^ ^ , 

The site of the memorial is extremely nue* It stands on 
the summit of a grassy knoll, the highest point in the vicinity of 
the city. Thence the bronze figure looks towards the angle 
of the red-walled fort. Behind is the Taj Mahal. At the 
foot the city lies stretched out in all its picturejsque confusion. 
And the scene when the Royal cortege drove up was onenf the 
ainguiar dignity and charm. There stood the statue dra^ 
in Union Jacks. Round it was a circle of intent faces, the 
native gentry of the province in their varied robes, the scarlet 
of the British Infantry, the dark lungis of the native troops, 
the yellow turbans and graceful sanes of the m^sed 
school children and the uniform and pretty frocks of the 
residents of the stations. Then on a high bank towards 
the city were assembled the people, a buzzing chattering 
throng, making a splash of colour on the yellowish 
dust Up the Serpentine road wWch, winding through the 
nark, leads to the foot of the knoll, came the lancers on bay 
kargem, the lancers on greys, lancers on chestnuts and the 
Royal carriage. in the centre of them all. t hrough a lane 

formed by the brilliant staff came Their Royal Highnesst® the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the former in the full drffls of a 
British General with the star of India ribbon and the Princess m 
a lovely costume of pale blue hand painted and trimmed beauti- 

unveiling ceremony was simple and reverent. The 
Honourable Mr. Justice Knox, as Chairman of the' Exwutiye 
Committee, read the address and His Royal Highness rephed to 

^^^m*^:KyarHighneSs then pulled the cord holding the national 
flags in place, the colours rolled away and the statue became 
visible, whilst the water gushed from the bronze shield. I he 
hand played the national anthem, and from the red-ranipar 
of the old forts the guns slowly boomeii out a salute o 

^^“SeTtetuTipresents Her Majesty with the orb and in flowing 

robes. The figure is fuU of dignity and repose, ^ddhe wmgM 

panels of truth and justice are finely conceived. 

in England and perhaps not many m India realise the place 

Queen Victoria held in the minds of her Indmn 

she was, and her memory is to them, not only the 

of those regal virtues, truth and justice and mtegnty, Mt the 

impersonation of that sympathy which finds so re^y a 

in the Indian heart. Hence the wisdom exhibited m tt»®e 

provinces of making all memorials pf her 

that the community may have ever m their midst the hkene^ 
of the sovereign so deeply beloved by them on the wise lar- 
seeing Empress and the noble sympathetic woman. 

In the evening a reception was given *^7 
Governor of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Sir 
LaTouehe and Lady LaTouche at the Circuit House, ine 


grounds of the Circuit House are charmingly laid out iHth' 
graceful flower beds and a horse shoe artificial lake. All the 
leading residents of this part of the province were-present 
and the hospitality of Sir James and Lady La Touche was 
generously and tactfully exercised. 

To-morrow Tlieir Royal Highnesses motor to Patehpur 
Sikri, where they will spend the day, leaving for Gwalior in 
the evening. 

Indian Daily Neios.—Tho Prince of Wales before leaving 
Delhi conferred the Commandership of the Royal Victorian 
Order on Mr. A. H, Diack, Chief Secretary to the Punjab Goveni- 
ment, who hod charge of all the official aixangements connected 
with the visit of Theii- Royal Highnesses to that province. The 
Oommandership of the Royal Victorian Oi-der, though but a 
recently established decoration, ranks higher than the Com- 
mandeiship of both the two Indian Orders and the C. M. G. 

Indian Daily Nms.—Thh morning Their Royal Highness¬ 
es paid a prolonged visit to Agra Fort, the walls of which enclose 
the exquisite Moti Musjid and the palaces of Akbar and Shah 
Jehan. The building of the fort was begun by Akbar in I56fi 
on the site of an older fort. Entering by the elephant gate. 
Their Royal Highnesses viewed the Moti Musjid or Pearl Mos¬ 
que built by Shah Jehan at a cost of three lakhs of rupees, the 
Dman-i-Am, the court yard of which have been recently res¬ 
tored to its original condition, the Diwan-i-Khas, the Samman 
Burj or .Jasmine Tower, and the other fine building enclosed 
within the walls of the fort which was visited and inspected 
with great admiration. 

';i?here was a very large gathering to witness the unveihng 
of the memorial statue of the late Queen-Empress in the Mac- 
Donnell Park, and the ceremony was of a strikingly impr^ive 
character. A guard-of-honour composed of the Welsh Fusi¬ 
liers Native Infantry and the 10th I.ancers fringed the crow'd, 
which was full of the brightest colouring. The head^e^^ 
of college students and school children were bands of vmd 
green, palo blue and bright saffron, and the gold of rich native 
costumes gleamed in the foreground beside the scarlet and gold 
of officers’ uniforms and the bright dresses of Europ^n l^iesv 

In the distance the dome and the tovt'ers of the Taj Mahal 
were in full view, the memorial of one Empress of noble virtues 
overlooking that erected nearly 400 years later to a Renter 
Queen. Facing the statue swathed in the folds of the British 
flag was a canopy of gold cloth supported by silver pillars 
covering two silver chairs, the whole scene being vividly biil- 
Uant and picturesque. The statue which His Royal Highness 
unveiled is one of a number of provincial and district memo¬ 
rials to Queen Victoria in the United Provinces. 

Following upon the decision of a meeting held at Lucknow 
in February 1901, subscriptions amounting to nearly six and 
a quarter lakhs of rupees were raised. Sixty thousand rupees 
of the total subscribed in the province of Agra were contn- 
buted towards the Imperial memorial, the foundation^one 
of which will bo laid bv His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
in Calcutta. Nearly two and three-quartor lakhs of nipees 
wero refunded to vi^rious distriot>® for the provision of .locsu 
memorials, and provincial memorials were erected at Agra and 
Allahabad, > the cost in each case being approximately one 
hundred and forty thousand rupees. , 

Their Royal Highnesses, accompanied by an escort of ^he 
16th Hussars, reached the site of the ceremony about half 
past four. At the steps by which the plateau on which the 
ial has been erected is ascended they wore received by Mr. 
Justice Knox, the President, and the members of the Executive 
Committee of the Memorial Fund, the trumpeters sounding 
a fanfare as the Prince and Princess stepped from the camag^ 
With the members of the Committee loading the way followed 
by the Royal suite, Their Royal Highnesses proceeded 








to the daaa, 'where among others present were the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir A, Gaaelee, the Commissioner of Agra, and other 
civil and military officials. Their Royal Highnesses having 
taken their seats, Mr. Justice Knox read the following address 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Knox, President of the Executive 
Committee of the Victoria Memorial Pond, read the following 
address to Their Royal Highne8se.s 

It has been said, and perhaps with some degree of truth, 
that the affections of mankind are fickle and the memory of 
their benefactors short lived. Your Rdyal Highnesses, how¬ 
ever, need no assurance that when the hearts of Lidia’s millions 
are stirred to their depths by the conviction that they have 
enjoyed or are enjoying the away of a sovereign who is sym¬ 
pathetic With, and devoted to, their interests, the loyalty evoked 
bums brightly and fiercely. The memory of such a sovereign 
cannot fail to be cherished, and history assures us that it lingers 
on through succeeding ages with undimmed lustre. Such is 
tlie love, such the reverence, which the present generation 
feels for the memory of the late Queen Victoria, first Empress 
of India, that this love and this reverence will long survive 
any memorial, be it of bronze or be lt of marble, which can be 
erected as a token of their existence. It is not, therefore, 
mainly with this object of perpetuating the memory of our 
late great and noble Queen that this and other statues in this 
province have lieen erected. The thought that inspires this 
memorial is rather the simple desire to bear witness to the 
wondrous power which her late Most Gracious Majesty held 
over the hearts of all her subjects in this land. Whatever 
their race, whatever their creed, all have united in one joint 
memorial to emphasize the confidence felt that in Her Majesty’s 
eyes all were equally precious; and next through it to proclaim 
in silent and reverent unison of one and all the farewell tribute 
the farewell blessing. She wTOught her people lasting good. 
In those pages, which I pray Your Royal Highnesses may 
graciously be pleased to accept, will be foxmd set out the details 
of the measures taken and of the different memorials erected 
by the people of the provifice of Agra to carry out this object. 
In the name of all her late Majesty’s subjects in this Province 
I pray that Your Royal Highnesses will add to the many 
acts of grace and courtesy already bestowed, the sjtill further 
kindn^ of now unveiling the memorial towards the erection 
of which all classes and all races, in every district in this one 
Province have loyally and spontaneously contributed, 
i The Prince in reply said:—Gentlemen,—^IVhen some months 
ago I accepted your invitation to unveil this statue of our late 
j beloved Queen-Empress, my intention was to perform the 
ceremony in silence, for on occasions like this when our heaxto 
are full of hallowed memories silence is often more eloquent 
than the sincerest words of praise and affection; but gejS^ 
men, your address has greatly touched the Princess of Walm 
and myself, and we wish to join in this tribute of love and 
gratitude to her whom you simply but truly call a “ great 
and noble Queen. ” No words of mine are needed to tell you 
that my revered grandmother loved the Indian people, and 
that she bequeathed to my dear father and to me her great 
regard for India. I unveil this statue not only as a memorial 
of jrour first Queen-Empress, but also as a memorial to the fact 
that India knows how to be grateful for her love. It w'ill be 
an enduring monument of the sympathy which existed between 
the ^Queen-Empress Victoria and heir Indian people. May 
such'feelings of attachment to our house grow stronger and 
stronger as time goes on. 

Their Royal Highnesses then advanced a few' paces to a 
pMt where the Prince touched a string. Simultaneously 
the Hussars hauled on other lines and the flags fell away from 
the statue. At the same moment the first shot of a Royal 
salute from the fort thundered out and the bands played the 



National Anthem. Thereafter Their Royal Highnesses pro¬ 
ceeded to view the statue closely. The sculptor has produced 
an imposing memorial, the statue being one in which the 
strength, dignity and majesty of the Victoria of the later years 
are admirably revealed, the work representing the late Queen 
as the personification of imperial grandeur. After having ad¬ 
mired the whole composition, and the guns of the fort having 
finished their salutes, Their Royal Highnesses returned to their 
carriage and drove to the Circuit Hovise, a fanfare by the Hussar 
trumpeters heralding their departure. 

To-night a State dinner is being held at the Circuit House 
to be followed by a reception. 

The reception held to-night by the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Lady Latouche was a very brilliant and crowded affair, 
the shamiana in which the gathering took place being thiunged. 

Their Royal Highnesses arrived before ten o’clock and stayed'' 
nearly an hour, many persons being presented to them. The 
gathering was exclusively European. 

The Indian M irror 'writes ;— There is no truth in the immour 
that the proposal of holding a purdah party at Belvedere to meet 
the Princess of Wales has been dropped. As a matter of fact, 
the purdah party wiU bo held at Belvedere, on - Monday, the 
1st January, at 2-30 when a joint address on behalf of the 
purdanashin ladies of different communities will be presented 
to Her Royal Higlmess. Elaborate arrangements have been made 
to receive the Princess in a right royal oriental fashion. Her 
Royal Highness has expressed her satisfaction in response 
to Lady lYaser’s invitation to be received by the represent¬ 
ative native ladios of Bengal. Fifty invitation cards will be 
issued to those who have signified their willingness to send 
their ladies to the party in course of the week. The Mahara¬ 
nees of I>umraoa and Hutwa wall attend the party. Every 
arrangement has been made to consult the feelings and pri¬ 
vacy of the “purda ” ladies. No male will be allowed to ap¬ 
proach the reception pavilion where the party will be held. 

Tents will be pitched within the compound for the accom¬ 
modation of the female attendants of the invited ladles. Sep¬ 
arate camps also wiU be provided for guardians or male atten¬ 
dants of the female guests. Lady Fraser with her character¬ 
istic nobility and kindliness of heart and disposition is sparing 
no pains and effort to make the party successful to the satis¬ 
faction of the host and the guests« 

Indian Daily Telegraph . — Their Royal Highnesses on Sat¬ 
urday afternoon attended a garden party given by the mem¬ 
bers of the Agra Club at Sikandra. On Sunday the Prince 
and Princess visited the Taj and Itmud-ud-Daula*a tomb. 

The programme on Monday includes the iiYi ve iling of the 
statue to the late Queen Victoria. 

As there seems to be some misunderstanding on the sub¬ 
ject, we are asked to explain that the invitation cards sent out 
will not admit persons to the ceremony of laying the foxmda- 
tion-stone of the Medical CoUege, Lucknow, on 26th instant. 

Tickets will be issued for different blocks to those only who 
accept the invitations. 

Indian Daily Telegraph . — The Press correspondents who 
are engaged in recording the progress of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales through India have not an easy task, but every effort 
is mode by the authorities both in the Native States and in 
British territory to facilitate their work as much as possible. 
Some difficulty and discomfort were experienced 'at Lahore, 
primarily in consequence of tlie failure of an individual, but, 
as attention has Ijeen directed to this matter, it is due to the 
Punjab Government to state that they afterwards did every¬ 
thing in their power to smooth the way for the corresjjKjndente 
and to ensure their comfort during their stay in the Ptovhioe. 

Similarly, in the United Provinces the correspondents, we 
understand, have found their duties made as agreeable as possible . 
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Morning Post.—'We are devouring India with an indigeBtible 
rapidity. It is eleven days since we left Bonibay> and some part 
of all but three of those bos been spent in the train* Thus, too, 
on eight days out of the eleven one has been either packing 
up and getting into camp, or packing up and getting out of 
camp. And that, even with all the blessed facilities this country 
offers for having things done for one, has left very little 
time for India. Also there awaits us everywhere an obscuring 
and retarding veil of formabties through which, for half of the 
time left from travel, one has to see what one can. 

True the veil is in itself instructive, it has all the colour and 
pageantry of India woven into it. Thus it might he of the 
greatest service if one could only take it in. 

But one is really trying all the while to look, not at it, but 
through it at tlie India Ireyond, the India which is the poor 
precarious tortoise on which this elephant of State stands, and 
the result of. having all this encrusted magnificence dangled 
continuously before one’s eye is merely to put one past 
getting impressions from anything, and to-day the Maharaja’s 
men in tlie black chain mail of a Crusader mounted on camels 
seenied no more curious than the first native constable on a 
first landing, at Bombay. There is one thing more, with whioh 
it would be ungrateful to quarrel, but which also serves to 
shut us put from India. 

We ^re, as it were, insulated from contact with Indian in- 
fiueuoe^ by the small but wholly English world in which we 
move. Take us at the present moment. We are in camp in a 
llabraja^s compound} the uninhabitable desert stretches for 
hundreds of miles on every aide of us j a sea of sand over which 
only a camel can travel, separated from us by a low mud walk 
The redtrouscred sentries about the palace carry the weapons 
of fifty years ago, and are proud of their modernity. 

You can have an omnibOs drawn by a pair of elephants or 
a couple of camels in a wagonette or landau. Here, it anywhere, 
we might fancy ourselves in touch with the East, the old real 
India. Well, we came into camp before the aim was hot to find 
choice of Pomfrets Meuni^re, omelette aux champignons, poulet 
Colbert, and curry d’huitres offered us for breakfast, cooked 
as one might often fail to find them in Piccadilly or Pall-mall. 
Our tents, carpeted with the State colours of Bikanir, are lighted 
byelectricity within and without; there is even an incandescent 
lamp in one’s bath-flap. Thqre is, for those whom the Imperial 
sand-grouse does not monopolise, buck shooting, pig-sticking, 
racquets, in a capital court, termis, and billiards. 

Excellent tilings all of them, and proof, one might say, of 
nothing but the courtesy of a host whose consideration for his 
guests’ comfort could not be outdone. 

He W'oald be a fool indeed who saw in decent cooking and 
wholesome sport anything that should need apology. Yet it 
is just because the Englishman's lifs in India is so healthy and 
reasonable, so a making the most of meiagre opportimity, that j 
its other function of interposing a curtain between liis eyes and ! 
India passes unobserved. 

One has to live the life before its insidiousness can be 
suspected before the subtile fashion in which this small 
concentrated English world draws one's receptiveness away 
from India towards itself could be behoved. 

And our existence, in such places as Bikanir, does not differ 
in essence from the ordinary official life of thousands of our 
countrymen. It is swifter, moie discursive, more oomplete* 
Our camps are from throe to five hundred instead of from ten 
to twenty miles apart; bur dealings are with the top of Indian 
life instead of, mostly, with the bottom j we are here for a few 
months instead of for half a life-time. But these differences are 
auperfioial; our aims are a like; to do our work as well as we 
and to keep apart from it as far as possible. 

It would be quite easy to prove these things the scscret of 


our 8 UC 0 SS in mdia; it is not at all impossible that later they may 
be seen to be the secret of our failure. 

There are other paradoxes of the sort, not less surprising. 
India has conquered all her conquerors because they have lived 
with her and lost in her indolent arms their conquering qualities. 

Therefore, it might appear for England an exceptional 
advantage that she drew her Indian administrators from the 
tonic rigours of an island, six thousand miles away. 

Yet so thoughtful an observer as the late Sir Salar Jung 
declared that none of our predecessors ever were so utterly 
foreign to the country as we are, and that in our inability to 
settle in India lay the most insuperable objection to our rule. 

If that were true when it was spoken, it is still truer now. 

We are becoming more and more foreign to India, our 
isolation as a ruling race is growing every decade more 
complete. 

And therein lies matter for another paradox. It is the Angli¬ 
cising of India which has emphasised the difference, which has 
widened the division between us and her. 

This has been brought about to a great extent by the 
increased share which the native has been given in the 
administration of India. 

What he has been given does not at ail content him, because 
he desires higher office than he is considered competent to hold, 
but what he has obts-ined already has sufficed to alter the re¬ 
lations of the English official to the common people. 

There has come between him and them this layer of native 
officialdom, through which ahnosfc everything Ihat concerns 
the life of the humbler classes is transacted, a layer spreading 
over the whole of India and more than six millions persons 
thick. To it the penetration' of the Anglo-Indian reaches and 
no further. That is one of the surprises in store for anyone who 
tries to study India: the limitations of the sources of knowledge 
available for his instruction. He begins by being delighted With 
the fluency of his teachers; he ends, and ends very soon, in sheer 
despair of reaching with their assistance anything that he 
wants to know. 

The retort is open to them, of course, that only his abysmal 
ignorance could expect an answer to many of his inquiries, 
and it is no doubt true that he would expect less could he but 
realise, as they, the daunting vastness and variety of India* 

Meanwhile, here is Bikanir ! and Bikanir has a moral of its 
own for India. It is run—there is really no other word—by a 
most capable Prince who found its finances in disorder, its 
people embittered, its prosjMscts in decay. 

To-day he has more than trebled bis income, he has built 
a splendid palace, be has constructed a railway across the de¬ 
sert which is a source of wealth to him; even his gaol, in which 
the costly Bikanir carpets are made, does very much more 
than pay its way. For the use of his subjeote, between the new 
palace and the town, he has bufft a club, with racquets and tennis 
courte, billiard tables, skating rink, football groimd, library 
and reading rooms. 

Yet the sands of the desert are all bis territory, his capital 
is but a ooUection of mud huts. Save on his northernmost border, 
the only water to be found is three hundred feet below the sur¬ 
face ; the white oxen may l)e seen drawing it in skins from those 
deterrent depths with plaited ropes a hundred yards long. 

Bain is so rare that the raising of crops on tlie chance of it 
is scarcely treated seriously, and a day’s camel riding will show 
you little more than may be seen in the sterile borders of Arabia 
a few lean droves of cattle biting their way among shrivelled 
sapless stunted thorns. 

Yet Bika nir prospers, and prospers indubitably not by the 
fostering of an English Blesident but by the exceptional com* 
petenco of its natural ruler, a Rajput of the Royal stock. True he 
has had an English training; he is so English in speech and tastes 






and manner that one could not in those particulars know him 
from an Englishman. One may regard him as an exceptional 
instance, if only because his English training has developed 
and strengthened the sound fibre in him. More often it has 
the oppoisite effect. There, however, he significantly remains; 
proof that business instinct and the power of rule may be sought 
outside the white core of India. 

The time may come, ere long, when we may have to use 
it, or rather, for indeed we use it already, to a scale and on 
a system we have not contemplated hitherto. But the desert, j 
the place of dreams; they are harder to come by, doubtless, ; 
in Calcutta and Lahore. I 

Standard . — Till you come to India, you do not understand j 
the possibilities of life tinder canvas. In most countries and j 
climates the idea of luxury, or even ordinary comfort, in a ; 
camp, would seem absurd. It is supposed to be a hugger- j 
mugger, make-shift existence, at the l^t, in which you put 
up with all sorts of inconveniences, on the same principle as 
that which induces you to forego some of the elementary de¬ 
cencies and amenities of civilisation on ship-board or the railway. 
Baths, good cookery, meals served with refinement, soft beds, 
adequate shelter from sun and rain, facilities for reading and 
writing, and privacy— who would look for these in a place in 
which one is a mere temporary sojourner ? It is unpleasant, 
but soon over. That is why, I suppose, we submit to be locked 
up in a cupboard, to dress and undress and sleep in company 
with a perfect stranger on a Wagon-Lit train or in a first-class 
passenger steamer. People go into tents either to satisfy 
a temporary need or a passing caprice, or under conditions 
whidh do not allow much room for choice. A soldier on active 
service must deem himself lucky if he gets any sort of cover¬ 
ing from the weather at all. If his tent sa^bs him from sleep¬ 
ing in a pool of rain water or shelters him in a snow-storm, 
it is about all he can ask, and more than he will usually obtain. 

Some of the newspaper correspondents, mused to Indian 
ways, when they heard that they were to live in camp during 
a considerable part of the Prince of Wales’s tour, may have 
felt moments of apprehension. Those who had gone through 
more than one serious campaign recalled the hardships and 
privations of tent-life under the burning skies of the Sudan 
or the merciless blasts of Manchuria. Less hardened travellers 
thought of their “ camping out ” in English meadows, or their 
Easter holiday volunteering with half-a-dozen men packed 
in a small bell tent, spending laborious mornings in emptying 
pails, washing-up tea-things, and peeling potatoes. By young 
fellows, released from desk and office for a few days’ outing, 
this was easily endured ; responsible persons, with work to do, 
might find it less attractive. A place of abode, in which there 
would be no room to stow baggage, to write undisturbed, or 
to dress and undress in comfort, would have been disagreeable. 

There was no cause for alarm. The first camp we came 
to was a revelation, even to those who had heard something 
of the Indian practice in these matters. Considering how 
large the party was that travelled with the Prince, i had not 
anticipated that each correspondent would have a tent to him¬ 
self, and was wondering who would be my stable companion. 
But when we drove into the canvas town one of the first ob¬ 
jects that caught my eye was a small white sign-post, planted 
in the ground, with my own name painted in visible black 
letters upon it, and it was signified to me that the tent behind 
this notice-board constituted my exclusive domain. And a 
surprisingly desirable little estate I found it, and greatly did 
I enjoy the two and a-half days I spent therein. 1 parted 
from it with deep regret, mitigated, however, by the reflection 
that other and equally satisfjdng domiciles awaited me at 
various other stages of our journey, which, indeed, proved to 
bo the case. Sometimes we were ev^enmore luxuriously lodged ; J 


sometunes slightly less so. But this fijret tent of mine was 
a fair average specimen, not only of those which I occupied 
at other times, but of those which form the domicile Of many 
Englishmen during a substantial portion of the years they 
spend in Southern Asia. 

My tent is, properly speaking, two tente, one inside the 
other. You needmiuch more than a single thickness of canvas 
between yourself and the scorching sun. of the tropics. There¬ 
fore a good Indian tent is made with an outer and an inner 
skin, and an air space of a foot or more between the two roofs. 
The inner tent is the one in which I sleep and work. It is 
about sixteen feet square, and about seven feet high at the 
sides, rising to, perhaps, twenty feet at the apex, where the 
shaft of stout bamboo goes through the covering. This tent 
is of the Single Pole type, having one main central support, 
and plenty of thinner posts at the comers and sides to keep 
everything taut and rigid. Indeed, the whole concern has an 
air of solidity and permanence, though it may have been put 
up with a couple of hours’ .work yesterday, and to-morrow 
it will be traveUing away on a bullock cart, a mere bundle of 
rods and sheets and coi'ds. 

When I sit in this combined bod-room and parlour, my eye 
is not offended by the sight of crude, rough canvas ; for walls 
and sloping ceiling are aU clothed A»ith hangings of some stout 
cotton material, of a gold yellow hue, with a small geometrical 
pattern in brown. There is even a sort of dado or fringe, of 
a suitably harmonious design, where roof and walls join. 
There are doorways or oblong openings at the back, front 
and sides, each covered by a Japanese curtain of lath, which 
admits the air and keeps out the sun, and a flap of the same 
material as the walls, which can be let down at night. 

My doorways, however, do not let me out of my little terri¬ 
tory at once. They give upon the corridor formed by extend¬ 
ing thq roof of the outer tent laterally, and bringing its sides 
down to the ground, so that I have a passage about five feet 
wide all round. At one comer this coixidor is enlarged to 
a canvas outhouse, screened off from the main building. Here 
is my bath-room, and it is large enough to hold a washtng- 
staud, basins, towel-horse, and a great oblopg zinc cistern 
not a mere tub, in which I can sit down and bathe in comfort; 
or I can stand upright in it, and have water poured over me, 
ice-cold, from great earthen pitchers, which is the alluring, 
but rather perilous, custom of many Anglo-Indians when heated 
in the chase. My saloon is well furnished. There is a cotton 
rug all over the floor, and a bed mat It is no case of sleeping 
on the earth and a waterproof sheet. There is a regular iron 
bedstead, with proper framew'ork for mosquito curtains, and 
mattress, sheets, blankets, and pillows, which tilings as a rule 
the Anglo-Indian traveller carries about with him everywhere ; 
there is a writing table, and a dressing table with mirror, and 
a chest of drawers; and there are two cane chairs, and a large 
weU-wadded armchair in which I can take my rest. My pas¬ 
sages and bath-TOOm are lighted with lanterns protected by 
wire guards, and by two large oil lamps (made to stow’ away 
in tin boxes for travelling), which shed a bright light into every 
corner of my saloon. Nothing is wanting. There is an ink- 
stand, with pens, blotting-book and stationery on the table, 
a waste-paper basket on the floor. And the whole compact 
little establishment is placed on a square of turf, carefully 
kept green by diligent watering, with a small path or miniature 
carriage-drive, edged with red tiles, leading up to the front 
door. 

My tent is one of a hundred or so, set in two rows on each 
side of the broad main street of the camp, or along the cross 
roads, which branch out from this. Larger tents, of similar 
construction but with double poles and sometimes two rooms 
accommodate important membra of the Royal suite, or servo 
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*9 offices for those who have business to tr-tuisact. There is 
a post office, with a red pillar-box in front, and a notice that 
the next coUeetion will be at such and such an houx‘, into which 
you drop your lottora with as much confidence as if you were 
. in a London square. There is a telegraph office, with a staff 
of clerks and messengers, and offices for the milittiry secretary, 
the chief of the staff, the transport director, and others, and a 
Press room, with tables and writing materials and newspapers. 

In a little orescent, off the main avenue, with a flower 
garden in front, there is a whole range of spacious marquees, 
■with silken hangings, which serve for reception-room, diaw- 
ing-room, smoking-room—with a counter where you can get 
tea, and cooling drinks, and cigars at most times—and dming- 
toom. Behind this last is a square yard, with hign canvas 
walls, in which are small pyramidal tents and other structures 
and brick ovens, and a whole corps of cooks and waiters, who 
between them contrive to produce each morning, noon, and 
evening, breakfasts, hmcheons, and dinners which would do 
credit to the last new sumptuous hotel in Paris or New York. 
Tube wells and pumps provide an unlimited supply of cold 
water; great iron cauldrons, with brick furnaces, enable any- 
Ijody to have hot baths three t i mes a day, if he pleases, and 
in India man^^ people do please to bathe at frequent intervals 
and at all sorts of odd hours; and there is a tall electric 
light standard in front of the dining marquee, and lamps on 
poles scattered about freely. Though there are carriages 
and cavalry escorts and mounted messengers and sovxtrs moving 
along the camp roads all day, there is no cloud of dust; for the 
bheesties, with their huge leathern water-bags, slung over the 
patient backs of their bullocks, are always at work, keeping 
the whole camp moist and fresh, and making it difficult to 
believe that its site was, perhaps, a space of arid sand or a 
bumt-up patch of scrub and friable plough-land not many 
days ago. 

When royalty travels things are at their best, and no doubt 
this is an encampment complete and luxurious even for India, 
But with a little less elegance and refinement in the upholstery 
and the reception rooms, a little less perfection in the menus 
of the dining-room, it is such a camp as the Viceroy often has, 
and the Commander-m-Chief, and at times even the Lieutenaot- 
<jiovemor or a Chief Commissioner. It is a different matter 
for that humbler, but most necessary, functionary, Hie lynch- 
pin and crank-shaft of Indian administration, the District 
Officer. Yet, when he traverses his domain he •will carry with 
him a small cohort of servants, from six to fo'urteen bullock- 
carts, and three or more commodious tents, like that described 
above, only with furniture that takes to pieces, in order that 
it may travel in sections. People “'go into camp,” to 
nse the technical phrase, so frequently in India, that they must 
make themselves reasonably comfortable over the process. 

Times of India .—His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales 
having noticed a letter in the newspapers complaining that the 
boys of the Martiniere College would be deprived of their 
Chiristmas Holidays on account of the Royal visit the Prince 
has caused a letter to be written to the Principal of the College 
intimating that the boys are not to form part of the guard-of- 
honour on the occasion of Their Royal Highnesses’ visit to the 
Residency. It is now said that this decision has caused keen 
dissappointment among the pupils. 

Worid.—Bikanir, where the sand and the camels come from, 
has this week afforded a sharp contrast to anytbing'the Royal pair 
had hitherto seen—or indeed will see—-m the course of their tour. 
The Maharaja is quite up to date in his ideas, and his palace of 
Lallgarh (or the Re{^House) is the most Iwautiful home possessed 
by an Indian prince It was built by Sir Swinton Jacob, and, 
though externally it is in strict conformity with native ideas of 
architecture, its internal arrangements are most luxurious and 


entirely modem. What strikea one most forcibly on first seeing 
it is a feeling of wonder as to its raison d'etre in the midst of such 
a desert waste. The principal attraction at Bikanir is, perhaps, 
the sjjlendid shikar which it affords, and the Prince thoroughly 
enjoyed his days with the sand-grouse. He shot very well 
indeed, for this bird gives a very difficult shot, and his bag of 
two hundred and seven out of a total of a thou.saud' and ninety 
for twenty-one guns speaks for itself. This was on the first day; 
on the second he got one hundred and fifty out of a hag of eight- 
himdred birds ; so he failed to approach the record for one day 
of three hundred and seven which was set up last year by fSir 
Philip Grey Egerton. 

Four members of the Royal Staff, Lord Crichton, Loi-d Shaf¬ 
tesbury, Sir Arthur Bigge, and Mr. Frank Dugdale, have had 
some good pig-sticking, the king of sport, with Sir Pertah Singh 
acting as their guide, plulosopher, and friend. This grand old 
specimen of Rajput chivalry gave them an object lesson in the 
difficult art of spearing a pig while his horse was engaged in 
jtimping the unclean beast. The party killed four good boars at 
Bikanir. 

The stunting and demoralising tendency of a too prolonged 
residence in the East is notorious ; still, in these days of quick 
voyages home, one would hardly have expected to come across 
a senior officer of the .Indian army so ignorant of the characteris- 
ties of our future Queen as was a certain gentleman who was pre¬ 
sented the other day. He was noticeably bewildered, and, in 
answer to questions on the subject, explained that he had not 
been prepared to meet so gracious, so tall, and so beautiful a 
lady. He is still raving of her beauty and her ‘ hearty grip,’ 
which he contrasts with the somewhat limp handshake of the 
Prince. 

In Calcutta sigfite of preparation for the Royal Reception are 
already visible, especially on the maidan, where the escort will 
be in camp. This is to consist of the crack cavalry regiment, the 
15th Hussars, who are coming all the way from Muttra, band and 
all and that magnificently picturesque corps, the Imperial 
Cadets. The principal tamasJm for the public will be Hie big At 
Home, which is to be held in a huge s/wmione on the mcewlaji on 
.January 2ad, and we shall probably see the biggest crowd which 
has ever been known in the capital of India. We have been told 
by Babu Surendra Nath Bannerjee, the recognised ‘arm and 
burgonet’ of the disloyal faction that the harmony of the 
proceedings will bo marred unless Government speedily agrees to 
rescind the already accomplished partition of Bengal. 
Unfortimately for the arch-Stvadesher, he is not in a position 
to carry out his threats. In the first place, the presence of the 
15th Hussars would he a potent deterrent; and in the second, 
he has already been discredited by his fellow conspirators, who 
foresee a lavish distribution of honours looming in the distance, 
and are preparing to join in the scramble for these much coveted 
‘loaves and fishes.’ 

20th Deoembbb 1905, 

Englishman .—llie Alipore Reformatory.-^The following 
is the proposed Alipur Reformatory School entertainment in 
honour of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
the Princess of Wales :~27th December 1906. Sports (2-30 
to 6 r.M.), 28th December 1905. Opening of the Exhibitibh 
of Reformatory products and distribution of prizes by His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal at 8 a. M. Physical 
drill, free gymnastics and dramatic performances by boys 
(8 to 10 A.M.). A gymnastic performance in the afternoon 
(3 to 6 P.M.) and a bioscope exhibition in the evening 
7 to 9 P.M.) The exhibition will be opened to the public 
from (2 to 7 h.m. ). 29th December 1905. ^ The hoyf will 
take part in the reception with other schools on the arrival of 
Their Royal Highnesses in Calcutta, 30th December 1906, 








The exhibition vrill be opened to the public (2 tO' 7 p.m.) 
A dramatic performance in the evening* 31st December 

1905. (Sunday). A special dinner for the boys. 1st January 

1906. The exhibition will be opened to the publio (2 to 
7 p.m:.). a wrestling match in the afternoon (3 to 5 p.m.) 
and fireworks in the evening (7^ to p. m.) 2nd January 
1906. The boys will witness the maidan fireworks from 
the school premises. 3rd January 1906. A tram oar trip for 
the boys round the city in the afternoon. Already a sum 
of Rs. i,300 has been contributed towards the expenses of the 
entertainment. 

Englishrmn.—lnvitAtionB for the ceremony of the laying of 
the foundation stone of the Victoria Memorial Hall (Calcutta) by 
His Royal Highness the Piince of Wales are now being issued 
to subscribers and to the public so far as space admts. Jlie 
Trustees will be glad if subscribers and others desiring invita¬ 
tions will send in their names to the Superintending Architect, 
Victoria Memorial, as early as possible, stating the number of 
seats they will require. These will be allotted so far as the 
limited space allows, preference being given to subscribers, 
who are requested to state the particulars of their subscrip¬ 
tions on their applications. 

To-day was spent by Their Royal Highnesses the Priuco 
and Princess of Wales in vLsitiiig Patehpur-Sikri, The City of 
Victory,” the great town built by Akbar in an outburst 
of pious devotion for the birth of an heir, occupied for a few 
years and then given hack to the beasts and the birds who held 
dominion over the plain until the Emperor disturbed their rule. 
Starting early from the Circuit House Tlieir Royal Highnesses 
motored over the broad and well-shaded road which links 
Fatehpur-Sikri with its successful rival Agra. After some 
time had been spent in viewing the principal buildings lunch 
was served in the Daftarkhana which was handsomely 
appointed for the purpose. Then the tour of the abandoned 
town was completed and in the pleasant coolness of the 
afternoon, the Royal party returned to Agra. The weather 
was not quite at its best, for it was unusually warm for the 
season of the year, and a strong wind blew, but the road was 
in splendid order and well watered. The arrangements were 
admirable and the Prince and Princess greatly enjoyed the 
excursion and the absorbing study of the cities, palaces, 
temples and mosques. 

And surely Fatehpur-Sikri is the most impressive monument 
of the power and majesty and taste of the Moghul Court. Shah 
Jehan built more lavishly, more artistically, and more perfectly, 
but none other raised a magnificent city in the jungle, stamped 
it indelibly with the impress of his own great soul, and before 
the last stone was laid left it to the bat and the panther and 
moved his Court elsewhere. To stand on the gate of victory 
and gaze over the six miles of crenellated wall, the dry bed of 
the artificial lake which once laved the fourth sid.e of the city, 
the riot of mosque, temple, palace and tomb almost as perfect as 
the day they were forsaken, is to gain a far truer insight into this 
magnificence of the Mughal power than can be induced by the 
contemplation of the Taj Mahal, the Fort at Agra or even 
Imperial Delhi. For none but a Titan amongst his contem¬ 
poraries could have raised this splendid monument to his 
power and imagination, peopled it with statesmen, philosophers, 
priests, artists and beautiul women who flocked to bis Cburt, 
and in the full zenith of his fame, and whilst his craftesmon were 
yet busy in the building, discard it like a costly toy and in 
obedience to a whim or a sentiment go away and forget it 
as if it never existed. 

For thi^ is how the story runs. Three and a half centuries 
ago, returning from one of his campaigns, Akbar halted at Sikri. 
Oppressed with the death of his twin children by Mariam 
Zamani, his Rajput wife, he approached Sheikh Salim Chisti, 


a Pir, who dwelt in an adjoining cave and sought his counsel on 
the subject of an heir. Chisti advised him to come to Sikri 
and nine months later Mariam gave birth in the cave of the 
saint to a son called after the Pir SeUm and known to history 
as Jehangir. In his gratitude Akbar built the city of Sikri after¬ 
wards called Fatehpur or “ victory ” after the conquest of 
Gujerat. There he raised the Baland Darwaza, the noblest 
portal in India, whose majestic proportions are visible for 
miles around, to celebrate the conquest of the Sesodia capital 
of Chitor, the Juma Masjid, the purest and most elevated of 
Mahomedan fanes, the Dewan-i-Klias, concerning whose use 
archaeologists still dispute, and his own modest apartments 
and palaces which are as perfect as the day he left them, 
and dug the lake which broke the aridity of the plain. Why 
in the plenitude of its glory was the new city so completely 
cast aside, that in a few years the wild beasts made it 
dangerous of approach ? One story is that it was unhealthy, 
another that the waier-supply was deficient, a third that 
Chisti, annoyed by the bustle of the city’s life, said that he or 
the Emperor must go and the Emperor went. It could have 
been no very active cause chat did not find exact record in the 
full history of his reign. 

But whilst the vivid desertion of Fatehpur-Sikt'i a&onta by 
theaudaotiy and wastefulness of its abandonment the city 
fascinates by the completeness with which the characteristics 
of the founder are wrought into the fabric. Without other 
guide his brief capital affords an index both to the cast of hia 
mind and the main purpose of his life. Akbar s strong, virile, 
masculine being sought a fitting medium in the rugged red sand¬ 
stone of the vicinity and marble beds, bub sparingly employed 
in his works. His noble soul found its best expression in 
dignity and breadth rather than in subtle perfection of detail, 
and only in the adornment of the feminine apartments was the 
decorative skill of his Hindu architects allowed to run riot. 
The Baland Darwaza, or the high gate, bespeaks the soldier. 
Simple almost to the point of bareness, the splendid portal 
standing on the point of the ridge over which the court 
buildings are scattered impresses by the sheer majesty of its 
proportions, and for miles around it was a visible sign of the 
power of Akbar’s sword. The Jumma Masjid reveals the 
deep religious mind. In the reserve and dignity of its 
decoration it is unsurpassed and the cloisters of the great 
square are the tme haunts of peace. The marked Hindu, 
feeling in Jodbhai’s palace, Mariam’s house, and Birbal’s house 
betrays the catholicity of his artistic instincts and his love for 
the solid and enduring. The variety of ornamentation in the 
Turkish-Sultana’s house and other of the women’s apartments 
discloses the lighter side of hia wsthetie tastes. Then this group- 
ing of Hindu, Jain and Saracenic stylos in his now city all of 
which are embodied in the quaint five-storied pavilion, known 
as the Panch Mahal, evidences the liberality of mind and 
breadth of vision, which distinguished iVkbar from all his 
contemporaries. Fatehpur-Sikri is the man himself in stone. 

With all its strength and freslmess, which make Fatehpur- 
Sikri not a ruined city, not a city of desolation, but just an ab^- 
doned city which yesterday might have pulsated with warm life, 
there are those human links which preserve it from hardness. 
In the exquisite marbler lace work the Sheikh Cbisti’s tomb are 
the Uttle coloured threads that tied the women, who suffered 
from barrenness, the greatest curse of the East. On the gates 
of the Baland Darwaza are the horse shoes nailed w votive 
offerings by those whose beasts are sick. Stout Sir Protab 
Singh says that in the palmy days of Rajput chivalry if the 
enemy’s cates could be neither blown up nor beaten in a band 
of chosen horsemen blindfolding their steeds would gallop 
madly kt the wooden barrier, dashing themselves to a pulp, 
but carrying all before them. In the modest houtje near 











the Maejid lived Abdul Fez, who coming to cotirt as 
minatrel compiled the classical ” Ain-i-AkbarL ” The 
gentle-mannered guide, who pilots yon through the mazes 
of the city, is a lineal descendent of the great Sheikh 
Chisti, in whose honour Akbar raised Patehpnr-Sikri and at 
whose behest he is said to have quitted it. Having been 
ridiculously overpaid he importunes yo^^ for another rupee and 
haggles over the value of cheap photographs. 

But the most absorbing memorials of Akbar’s life and reign 
that Fatehpur-Sikri enshrines are the monuments to his wide 
religious tolerance in an age of bigotry. The Jumma Masjid 
is the declaration of his early Mahomedan belief, but in the 
pulpit he stood to pronounce the new all embracing faith, 
which dispensing with a priesthood, recognised only one God, 
tise maker of the universe, and Akbar as God’s vice-regent 
on earth. Near the Diwan-i-khas is the Yogi’s seat of one 
of the Hindu fakirs, who enjoyed his favour. The hosfdtal is 
on the model of that set up by the Jesuit Fathers, who were 
also permitted to erect a church and instruct the Emperor in 
the principles of the Christian religion. On one of the portals 
of the Baland Darwaza is written in Arabic “ Said Jesus, on 
whom be peace : The world is a bridge, pass over it, hot 

build no house there.” In the Ibadat- Khana the learned men 
of all religions assembled for discussion. Akbar’s new state 
faith died with him, as it w'as bound to do, but never sought 
man more diligently for the truth, and it was no real failure to 
have ajmed BO liigh. 

The day has been unusually hot and close for Agra at this 
season of the year. Now as the evening has drawn in clouds 
are banking up and there ia every sign of the rain that is 
urgently needed to save the district from severe distress. In 
the Agra and Muttra districts, the monsoon raims were so 
scanty that there was no real kharif crop. If the- winter rains 
also fail, the agricultural population will be almost entirely 
dependent on Government aid to carry them through until the 
next harvest. The provincial authorities are fully alive to the 
gravity of the position, liberal suspensions of revenue have 
been granted, and preparations madfj to give any ro,easure 
of relief that may be required, but a good fall of rain in 
the next few days would effect an mealculable improvement 
in the situation. It was with a fair prospect of this rain 
being soon received that Their Royal Highnesses left quietly 
for Gwalior after dinner. 

The programme of the Royal visit to Lucknow has just been 
published, and includes the Taluqdars’ f€te at the Kaiser Bagh ; 
the laying of the foundation stone of the new Medical College; 
a visit to the Residency where the mutiny veterans will be iii 
attendance ; a garden party by members of the United Service 
and the Mohamed Bagh Clubs and a State dinner and reception. 

The difficulty regarding the Martiniere boys having l>een 
Settled the boys will form a part of the Guard of Honour to 
the Prince at the Residency. 

The last day of Their Royal Highnesses’ stay m the 
province of Agia is being given np to a visit to Fatehpur Sikri, 
the capital founded by Akbar in honour of the birth of his 
son, Salim, who became the Emperor Jahangir. After 
seventeen years of splendour, Fatehpur-Sikri was aban¬ 
doned, some 8a.y because of the impurity of the water-supply 
while a tradition ascribes the desertion of the city to Akbar’s 
regard for the wishes of a holy man who lived there. It was 
upon the advnoe of this saint that Akbar, who was anxious for 
an heir, removed to the village of Sikri, and. when the wished- 
for son was l>om, made the village the site of his new capital. 
But the great city which sprang up became an annoyance to 
the saint of Sikri, and, says the legend, he declared that either 
he or Akbar must go,. ** Then let it be your servant, I pray,” 
said the Emperor, and Patehpwr Sikri was abandoned to. the 


beasts who had originally roamed over its site. The ruins of 
this city are distant about twenty-three miles from Agra. The 
Prince and Princess proceeded by motor, starting about Iff 
o’clock. They were timed to reach Agra on their return about 
5 this evening, and leave for Gwalior shortly before midnight. 

Hie buildings to be seen at Fatehpur Sikri, include the 
marble tomb of Salim Chiati, the recluse to whose existence 
the foundation and ultimate desertion of the city were due. 
This mausoleum is enclosed within a great opurtyaid on the top 
of the hill, the enclosing walls containing cells for religious 
votaries and numerous places of sepulchre. The remains of 
the holy man, whom the greatest of the Moghals honoured as 
greater than himself, lie buried beneath a sarcophagus and a 
canopy encrusted with mother-of-pearl, the shrine being en¬ 
closed by screens of marble art work, which are described as 
perfect examples of the ai't. The tomb is fronted by a mosque 
built nearly three hundred and forty years ago, and is said to 
be a. replica of the holy place at Mecca. The Buland Darwaza, 
one of the finest gateways in India, rises beside this sacred spot, 
another mosque is to be seen behind the tomb of the saint and' 
close to his cell. Tliis shrine having been erected by the stone¬ 
cutters of the hill in memory of the heimit. The palace of 
Akbar and his wives are also full of interest, and much time 
was spent by the Royal party in viewing these remains of 
Fatehpur-Silqpi’s former splendour. 

Indian Daily TeiegfrapA.—There was a very large gathering 
to witness the unveiling of the Memorial Statue of the late Queen 
Empress in the MacDonnell Park, and the ceremony was Of a 
strikingly impressive character. A guard-of-honour of the 
Welsh Fusiliers, Native Infantry and. the 10th Ijancers fringed 
the crowd which was full of the brightest colouring. The head¬ 
dresses of the College students and school children were banks 
of vivid green, pale blue and bright saffron, and the gold of the 
rich native costumes gleamed in the foreground beside the scar¬ 
let and gold of the officer’s uniforms and the bright dresses of 
European ladies. In the distance the dome and towers of the 
Taj Mahal were full in view—the memorial of one Empress of 
noble virtue overlooking that erected nearly four hundred years 
later to a greater Queen. Facing the statue, which Was swathed 
in the folds of the British flag, was a canopy of gold cloth sup¬ 
ported by silver pillars covering two silver chairs, the whole 
scene being vividly brilliant and picturesque, 

The statue which His Royal Highness unveiled is one of a 
number of provincial and district memorials to Queen Victoria 
in the United Provinces. Following upon the decision of the 
meeting held at Lucknow in February, 1901, subscriptions 
nearly amounting to six and a-quarter lakhs of mpees were 
raised- Rs. 60,000 of the total subscribed in the province of 
Agra were contributcid ioward the Imperial Memorial, the 
foundation stone of which will be laid by the Prince of Wales 
in Calcutta. Nearly two and three-quarter lakhs of rupees 
were refunded to various districts for the provision of 
local memorials, and the provincial memorials were erected at 
Agra and Allahabad, the cost in each case being approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 1,40,000. 

Their Royal Highnesses, accompanied by an escort of the 
15th Hussars, reached the site of the ceremony half-past fotrr. 
At the steps by which the plateau on which the memorial has 
been erected is ascended they were recei ved by Mr. Justice Kunox, 
the President, and the members of the Executive Committee of 
the Memorial Fund, the trumpeters sounding a fanfare as the 
Prince and Princess stopped ffom the carriage. With the 
members of the committee leading the way followed by the 
Royal suite, Their Royal Highnesses proceeded to the dais, 
where, among others present, were the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir A. Gaselee, the Commissioner of Agra, and other civil and 
military officials. Their Royal Highnesses having taken their 










'seats, Mr. Justice Knox read an address to which the Prince 
replied. 

Their Royal Highnesses then advanced a few paces to a post 
where the Prince touched a string; simultaneously the Hussars 
hauled on other lines, and the flags fell away from the statue. 
At the same moment the first shot of a Royal salute from the 
Fort thundered out and the bands played the National Anthem. 
Thereafter Their Royal Highnesses proceeded to view the statue 
closely. The sculptor has produced an imposing memorial, the 
statue being one in which the strongth, dignity and majesty of 
the Victoria of later years are admirably revealed, the work rep¬ 
resenting the late Queen as the personification of Imperial gran¬ 
deur. After having admired the whole composition, and the 
guns of the Port having finished their salutes Their Royal High¬ 
nesses returned to their carriage and drove to the Circuit House, 
a fanfare by the Hussar triunpeters heralding their departure. 

To-night a State dinner is being held at the Circuit House 
followed by a reception. 

Madras MaU .—There is no truth in the report, which has got 
about, to the effect that the Purdah party, to be given by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and Lady Praser in coimection 
■ 'with the Royal visit to Calcutta, is to be a-baiidoned. luvitations 
are now being issued, and elaborate arrangements made, a 
• separate camp being pitched for the male relations of the 
ladies attending. 

The 15th Hussars from Agra, a wing of the 15th Light 
Infantry from Dinapur and a detachment of the High and 
Light Infantry from Dum-Hum have been ordered to Calcutta 
to take part in the reception of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. 

P'towccr.—Tlieir Royal Highnesses The Prince and Princess 
of Wales arrive at Lucknow from Gwalior at 8-30 a.m. 
on Tuesday, the 26th December. They will be received at 
die station by the Lieutenant-Governor, the General Officer 
Commanding the 8th Division, the Nawab of Rampur, the 
Raja of Tehri, and the principal civil and military officials. 
After the customary ceremonies, Their Royal Higlmesses will 
proceed to the Central Hall, where the members of the 
Municipal Board will present an address, to which His Royal 
Highness the Prince will reply, and the members of the 
Board will be presented to Their Royal Highnesses. From 
the Central Hall the Royal party drive to Government 
House, vid Station Road, Abbott Road, and past the Church 
for breakfast. At 10 a.m. the Mizajpursi ceremony will 
take place, and at midday His Royal H.ighne.ss will receive 
the Nawab of Rampur and then the Raja of Tehri. Shortly 
after 3 p.m. the Royal party will leave Government House 
vid Hazratganj, the Strand Road and Shahmina Road, to 
the site of the new Medical College, the foundation stone of 
which will be laid by His Royal Highness. The- Hon’ble 
Sir John Stanley will present the address praying His Royal 
Highness to day the stone, and after this has been done, the 
Prince of Wales will reply to the address. On the conclusion 
of the ceremony a visit will be paid to the Residency, where 
the Mutiny veterans will be drawn up in front of the 
D. C. L. I. monument. This visit Avill be a private one. After 
dinner the same evening a deputation of Taluqdars will invite 
Their Royal Highnesses to an entertainment at the Kaiser- 
bagh when another address will be presented and replied to 
followed by a display of fireworks. On 
W^nesday morning His Royal Highness will receive 
bulaim^ Kadr, Mirza Muhammad Hasan Ali, Bahadur, of 
the ex-Roy^ family of Oudh, and his son, and later on some 
repr^entative Taluqdars. He will then return the visit of 
tne Nawab of Rampur, and in the afternoon there will be a 
g^en p^ty at the Husainabad Park given by the members 
of the United Service and Mahomed Bagh Clubs. In the 


evening there will be a State dinner at the Chutter Manzil 
followed by a reception, when presentations w'Ul be made in 
an informal mhnner. On Thursday morning the Prince will 
drive round cantonments, and at 1-15 p.M, Their Royal 
Highnesses will leave Government House for the railway 
station, the Royal train leaving Lucknow at 1-30. The 
departure will be private. 

Pioneer.—Last night after dinner the Prince and Princess 
paid a visit to the Taj in order to see the full effect of the moon¬ 
light on the building. This morning they attended Church par¬ 
ade service at the Cantonment Church, which was filled with 
a large congregation, A short sermon was preached by the 
Bishop of Lucknow, who in the coiirse of his local references 
dwelt upon the extraordinary toleration shown by Akbar to aU 
creeds. In the afternoon Their Royal Highnesses paid a visit to 
the tomb of Itmad-ud-Daulah, Persian Wazir of Jehangir and 
grandfather of Mumtaz Mahal, in whose memory Shah Jehan 
built the Taj, Nur Jehan built this tomb to honour her father’s 
remains in 1628, six years after his death, and with its Pathan 
domes it represents a style of architecture not found elsewhere in 
Agra. The arabesque mosaic work and pierced marble screens 
are among its attractive features. The Chini-ka-Boza, with its 
tomb covered with priuted enamel, near the Itmad-ud-Daulah, 
was also seen. The Royal party likewise visited the Taj to-day 
and saw it in the full blaze of the sun, a view perhaps not so 
impressive os when its serene beauty is revealed by moonlight, 
but still its marvellous charm cannot be resisted whenever one 
approaches it, and Their Royal Highness^ must have felt this 
as many thousands have felt it before. No description has 
ever done justice to the wonderful edifice which Shah Jehan 
caused to bo raised and in which he and his beloved wife now 
lie, and it would be idle to attempt to write yet once more of 
this dream in marble, and the associations which it calls up. 
The Taj Mahal has an enduring fame and centuries have failed 
to detract from it. Poet and painter, historian and 
archeologist have alike striven in vain to disclose to those who 
have never gazed upon it all the beauty of the building and all 
tbo merits of its design and ornamentation. The Taj must be 
seen and must be viewed reverently not once but many times. 
Then one has one’s reward and the living imago remains that 
can never be dulled by contact with less ethereal things. 

But to the visitor who has not been here for some years there 
is a new charm about the Taj and the bufidings that form part 
of the whole architectural group. The changes that have been 
made since Lord Curzon directed his attention to Agra and its 
historical monuments are now seen in their full effect. The 
entrance is no longer flanked by filthy huts and the squalor of a 
bazar. These excrescences have been swept away and one passes 
through grassy spaces dotted with trees and miniature lakes 
to the very gateway. The Park, which is eventually to stretch 
from the Fort to the Taj and which has already effaced many of 
the ugly ravines and bare low mounds, is transforming this part 
of Agra, and we must be grateful to Sir Antony MacDonnell, as 
well as Lord Curzon, that the change has been brought about. 
Tlie arid brownnesa of the land has nearly vanished and yet in 
a little time the skilled hand of Mr. Grierson will work more mar¬ 
vels in planting and gardening. But not only in the approach 
to the Taj has good work been done, for within the enciroling 
walls Lord Curzon spent much of his energy and enthusiasm. 
The courtyard is perfectly kept and certain of the arcades have 
been restored, the marble water chaimels are in order, and 
repairs in many directions have been carefully and artistically 
‘ oanied out. Tlie simplicity of the whole structure has been jeal¬ 
ously guarded and where flaws were found in wall or screen the 
restoration has been made with a tender regard for tlie original 
design. The garden no longer presents the appearance of a 
jungle, and if tall cypresses on either side of the main wate 
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K chiuinol haVe gone, there are others planted, an<J the opening 
f\l out of the avenue gives ns a far more beautiful view of the Taj 
itself. The side inosqiies are still marked by^trees, but efforts 
have been made to work on lines that will eventually give a 
fl' beautiful garden in keeping wuth the spirit of the palace. One 

' : marks the recent changes wth satisfaction and pleasure, for 

li they have unquestionably been prompted by the highest 

I'll'■ 

! Prince and Princess of Wales went by motor- 
. car to-day to Patr‘hpur Sikri/ They greatly enjoyed their visit, 

- their interest in everything connected with iVkbar being 
'especially great. 

Fatehpur Sikri affords perhaps an even more complete pic- 
ji|: ture of the life of the Mogul Court than even Agra or Doihi. For 

, It was a city built d\mMee by the greatest of Mogul Emperors 
for his own residence, a city conjured up within a few' years by 
ilia Imperial fiat on a bare sandstone ridge, hallowed by the tomb 

I ' of a MosJern saint, and abandoned by him again a few^ years later 
On account of its unhealthiness. It has never been dwelt in 
since that time, nearly thiee centuries ago, and for that reason, 
perhaps, has been subjected to less wanton damage during the 
subsequent invasions of India. Lord Curzon, moreover, applied 
himself during his tenai*e of office to have Fatehpur Sikri cleared 
and repaired w ith no less skill and the thoroughness than the 
Moghul palaces at Agra and Delhi themselves. One can, 
therefore, wander now all thioiigh the Audience Hall and the 
Council Chamber, through the Treasury and the Record Office, 
m well as through the Emperor’s private apartments and those 
of the ladies of his Court, including the much-discusBed House of 
Miriam with its reputed fresco of the Annunciation, , and 
jeconstitute, with complete axicuracy at any rate of locality, the 
public and private surroundings amidst which for a few short 
years Akbar lived rand carried on the administration of his vast 
dominions. Built entirely in red sandstone in the purest ^tyle 

K ^ ' of Hindu architecture, and decorated by skilled workmen and 
artists drawn from all parts, including even, iis one inscrij)tion 
tells us, painters from China, no more striking moniiojent exists 
of the great Emperor’s eclecticism, as well as of his love of 
symmetry and order, than this wonderful city, erected as a 
model seat of government by a Mussulman conqueror round a 
•f Mussulman shrine in accordance with all the canons of Hindu 
■ art, peculiar to the people be had conquered but altogetlier 
alien to his own race and creed. 

! The splendid mausoleum in which Akbar himself rests at 

II Sikandra, a few miles from Agra, has very properly come in for 
l an equal share of Lord Curzon’s solioitiide, and the restoration 

of the foin* minarets, destroyed, it is believed, by the Jats in the 
eighteenth century, over the great gateway, has just been com¬ 
pleted in time for the Royal visit. It is satisfactory to think 
that the admirable impulse ‘given by the ex-Viceroy to the res- 
; : toration and preservation of the great iustorical remains of 
\ ancient India is not likely to slacken, though he will no longer 
be in the country to provide the stimulus of his keen personal 
interest The Department of Archaeology has been placed ob a 
Sound and permanent basis, and the able Dii'cctor-General of 
Archeology, Mr. J, H. Marshall,^ wuth the officials'of tho Public 
Works Department who have already responded so zeiilously Jo 
Lord Curzon’s call, will continue to catTy Vin the good work. ^ * 
Tiic Tashi Ivama is visiting the celebrated Buddliisf "ruins 
of Samath, near Senates. Eli^borato ceremonies were performed, 
including the burniug of many| maimds of ghee, the lighting 
of hundreds of lamps, the scattering of flowers, and the burning 
: I , of incense. At the end of this ceremony of adoration the -^rashi 
;!. Larna was transffgured and the other Lamas woishipp<Hl him. * 
Time? of India, —The coinprete programme of the Royal visit 
to Lucknow has now been published. On the dccasiou of laying 
the foundation stone of the new Medical-^ College, Theii Royaj 
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Highaesscs will be received by a Reception Committee, who ‘ 

be introduced to His Royal Highness by the Lieutenant-Governor. .. -iil * 
Their Royal Hghnesses will then be conducted to the Royal 
shamiaiia, vrhere the Hon’ble Sit Jolm Stanley, K.C.^ Chief. 
Justice, mil read an address praying His Royal Highnc^ to lay ^ 
the foundation stone. His Royai liighness will descend from the 
dais and lay the stone and will repty to tlio address. 

A deputation of five taluaclars will attend Government House 
on the night of the 26th to invite Their Royal Highnesses to Kaiser 
Bagh. The Prince and Princess will on their arrival there, be re¬ 
ceived by His Highneas the Maharaja of A jodhya and others, and 
conducted by them to a daiSv The President of the British Indian 
Association will read and present an address; to which His Royal 
Highness will reply. The taluqdars will then be presented. Tho 
President will present attar md pan to llieir Royal Highnesses 
and their suite. Their Royal Highnesses, attended by the 
President, will proceed to view a display of fire works. 

The other functions mclude a garden party at Husainabad 
given by the membeirs of the United Service and Alahomed 
Bagh Clubs and a State dinner and reception and a private visit 
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to the Residency. 




The difficulty regarding the Martiniere boys has been settled, , < 

and tl|e bo}^ will form part of the guard-of-honour to the Prince 
at the Residency. 
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Daily Ohronicle.—-ThQ reception of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in the great Maliratta state of Gwalior to-day was the most 
magnificent and characteristic thatyet teen seen, 
during the tour. Time was when the Alahratta 
Sindhiaand Holkar were the ohiof enemies of the 
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poAver was broken forever * f,: 
by Lord Goiigh in the battles of Alaharajpore and Punniat in j . 
the middle of the last century. During the Mutiny Siendhia . 
himself stood loyal to the British, though hia people forsook , ^ 

him and joined the mutineers; and to-day, like Holkar, ho is our - 
fimi friend. The present Sindhia himself served iinder Sir Alfred 
Gaselee in China, and was present at the King’s Goronation 
in London. 

To-day, for the first time during the tour, the Prince made his 
state entry on an elephant. The Prince and Sindhia-, and the 
Princess and Major Daly, the Resident at Gwalior,Awere 
mounted together on superb elephants, and, two abreast, 
rode through the streets which were lined with Imperial 
Service troops and ancient sw^ordsmen to the Palace, On. 
the way there we passed bonealh tho shadow of the 
frowning fortress of Gwalior, which has stood so many a 
notable siege in history, the last being during the Mutiny, when it 
was captuicd from the rebels by Sir Hugh Rose, From that time 
it remained in British possession until 1886, when it was 
restored to Sindhia by Lord Duflferm in token of amity. 

The procession was a magnificent spectacle, and thoroughly 
typical of the Mahratta name in liistory. Spearmen, in strange 
liveries of orange and crimson, camelry with swivel guns, dancing 
horses in green and gold trappings with garters of gn^n and 
• silver smart well mounted Imperial Service lancers, and alert 
cadets of the schoolB where the sons of Sird^j^rs arc ^ trained for 
civil and military employ, follow ed each other in bizarre array, 
the mc>dern treading hard on the heels of the ancient wwld,. 

Then there were elephants with hdwdahs of beaten gold, 
cloths of crimson and heavy embroidered, gold, with tho 
Prince’s feathers and motto painted on their hejwis, while the 
mahouts wielded a golden ankus, or driving prod. The staff 
, followed on elephants scarcely inferior in poirit of the 
. brilliancy of their housings, and a scjore of Sirdars on 
elephant brfuight up the rear. 

The scene as the procession swung into the courtyard of the 
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palace, with ailver-toned beUs tinkling and footmen raising a 
cry of welcome, was brilliant in the extreme. In the after¬ 
noon the Prince opened the Victoria Memorial Market, and 
started an electric light installation. The Royal party remain 
here until Monday next and three days’ tiger-shooting have 
been arranged. We spend Christmas Day here, and arrive at 

Lucknow on the 26th - nrr , i 

Englishman.— Prince and Princess of Wales entered 
Gwalior to-day in more truly imperial fashion than on any 
occasion since they arrived in India. After being iwieived by the 
Maharaja at the station they mounted the magnificent elephants 
which were in readiness outside the enclosure. The Prince rode 
with the Maharaja and the Princess with Major Daly, the Agent 
to the Governor General. The procession which was then 
formed was the most magnificent that has ushered Their Royal 
Highnesses into any Indian city.. Through streets lined with the 
Imperial Service troops and the picturesque swordsmen of a 
century ago it passed the smart Imperial Service Lancers, 
camelry with swivel gims, spearmen in orange ^d crimson and 
palki-bearers, and then the elephants. Riding abreast were 
those of Their Royal Highnesses the Maharaja and Major Daly, 
superb beasts magnificently caparisoned in cloths of crimson and 
gold, with heads and trunks painted with the Prince’s arms 
and motto. Then followed the Staff in full uniform and on 
elephants scarcely inferior to those ridden by Then Royal High¬ 
nesses and a score of the principal sirdars on hathis with trailing 
cloths of orange and gold. In this gorgeous manner the pro¬ 
cession swept through a reverent throng to the pa^laoe, there it 
passed through the courtyard, and to the main entrance where 
Their Royal Highnesses dismounted down an easy ladder. 
This was the most distinctively Indian episode in the whole tour. 
Later in the day the usual visits were made and this afternoon 
His Royal Highness oikjbs a new market. 

It was reserved for His Highness the Maharajah of Soindia 
of Gwalior to welcome Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, in the truest Indian fashion, by a great state 
procession on elephants. The elephant is the real imperial 
boast. The four-horsed carriage which has hitherto done duty 
on the tour is a recent importation by comparison, ^d the 
employment of elephants on a large scale for the entry into this 
Mahratta city invested the ceremony with a far more distinctive 
Indian character than any which have gone before. At Udaipur 
the feudatories were more interesting because they lined the 
route in the tom costumes and battered armour of centuries ago. 
At Jaipur the ‘assemblage of the • retainers more accurately 
depicted India in the early days of villainous saltpetre. But the 
march of gorgeously caparisoned elephants through Gwahor was 
the real Imperial India. It was redolent of the East and yielded 
a series of the most oriental pictures Their Royal Highnesses 
have yet seen. 

The scenes in tlie streets of this typical Mahratta city, though 
like many witnessed in Jaipur and U^pur had their own pecu¬ 
liar character. There were the matohlockmen with covered 
guns who guard the Maharajah’s sleep, the camelry with wooden 
swivel blimderbusses, the spearmen, the circus horses with 
nodding plumes and garters of green, and the Imperial Seiwice 
Lancers in natty uniforms, Imperial Service Infantry in riflemen's 
green and household troops with obsolete rifles. AU this we have 
seen before on many occasions, but not the wiry swordsmen on 
tough country-breds who stood silently in the second line. Eor 
these were the descendants of the dread Mahaxatta horse, who 
wore down the Mughal power and scourged India from Satara 
to Delhi and Bombay to the Bay of Bengal. Bassein with its 
round walls, Calcutta wi^ its Maharatta Ditch, Delhi with its 
story of a captive sovereign, Rajputana with its shorn districts, 
and the Central Provinces with their towers of refuge bear witness 
to the widespread power of these irregular cavalry in their 


palmy days, these Decanni rats, in the phrase of John Jacob who 
believed in them. Besides these survivals of a great fighting 
force there was a distinctiveness in the decorations and the 
crowd. Failing flowers the roadside burst into trees with 
paper palm shaped leaves and brilliant blossoms, and myriads 
of flags. The people clustered most thickly on the prow of tho 
rook fort and the streets near the palswe. As they were garbed 
for the most part in white with gorgeous headgear the play of 
light on the brilliant turbans was delightful. 

A noble sight it was to see thirty-six of these regal brat^ 
in all the pomp and circomstaaces of oriental state, arrayed in 
readiness for the Royal visitors. Those for the Prince and 
Princess were gigantic animals, painted from head to foot a 
slatey grey with the Prince of Wales’ feathers on their fore¬ 
heads, the historic motto “loh dien” beneath and a list of 
fanciful ornamentation in green and vermilion round the ey^ 
and ears. Their howdahs were of carved wood, sheathed in 
beaten gold, and trappings of crimson cloth, heavily broidered 
with Soindia’s-arms, almost swept the ground. In their ears 
were huge earrings of gold, their massive frontals were sheathed 
with gold mail and screened with shields of rhinoceros hide, 
whilst solid silver Ptraa ringed their huge ankles. The mahouts 
or fouzdars as they are locally termed bore ohowries of pea¬ 
cocks’ feathers fixed in sockets of gold studded with gems and 
urged on their unwieldly chargors with ankuses of gold, wliUst 
from the trappings hung silver gilt beUs which tinkled melo¬ 
diously OB the biTites moved restiessly from side to side. . Ex¬ 
cept that silver was substituted for gold the accoutrements 
of the elephants for the staff were scarcely less magnificent. 
Here the decorative fancy of the fomdars was given freer 
play. A favourite device was of twin tigers, the tails begin¬ 
ning jointly down the trunk and bifurcating into two vividly 
yellow tigers, one round each eye of the elephant. The eye of 
the tiger corresponded with that of the elephant and when the 
hathi winked it looked for all the world as if the tiger were alive. 
Beyond again on a score of elephants just as brilliantly painted 
and with sweeping clothes of crimson and orange were the prin¬ 
cipal Sirdars of the State. As a display of profuse oriental mag¬ 
nificence the spectacle was superb. 

Again the scene changed and one stepped back a century in 
beholding a swarm of spearmen carrying enormous weapons 6ind 
accompanied by raucous music, then to the present again, when 
another mounted band played up the Cadet Corps. The Maha¬ 
rajah maintains amongst other educational institutions two 
colleges for the sons of his Sirdars, one to fit them for civil 
employ and the other to equip them for duty with the Imperisd 
Service Troops. Both joined in furnishi^ this part of ‘ the 
escort, and uncommonly smart they looked, too, in trim uniforms 
of blue and white and well moimted and sitting like soldiers. 
All this was but the prelude to the great feature of the day, the 
elephant procession. Round the bend in the road came the 
head of the column two abreast. His Royal Highness riding vrith 
the Maharajah and the Princess of Wales with Major Daly, the 
Agent to the Governor General in Central India. Succeeded 
the staff in their dark blue uniforms, then came the Sirdars in 
motley array. When the road was blocked with these monstrous 
beasts, shuffling along with their peculiar gait, their gay trapping 
gHaf/^ning in the strong sunlight, it was indeed a vivid blaze of 
colour. And as they passed under the gateway the melodious 
notes of their silver bellh pleasantly smote the ear. Through 
the gardens wound Their Royal Highnesses and their retinue, 
round the great courtyard of the palace and so to the main 
entrance where all dismounted. Tho Prince and Princess were 
BO struck with their experience that they came to the -front of 
the palace to see tho painted monsters led away. 

Through scenes thus recalling the wild Mahratta days, the 
cortege moved towards the palace at a stately walk. The speo- 
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-fcacle, as it passed under the gateway, was extraordinarily piotur- 
eeque. The State Laaioers in their handsome blue and white 
oniforms, with dancing lance pennons lined the road, and the 
women crowding on the flat house tops splashed the back¬ 
ground with colour- Down this guarded way came the Cameby 
with their soft swishing motion, then two score mounted swords¬ 
men, their war horns wailing and tomtoms beating erratically. 
More swordsmen quilted in doublets of purple and orange panta¬ 
loons, sowars with squealing fifes and footmen bearing the 
heraldic emblems of the State. Now the road was alive 
with showy chargors caparisoned in red and gold and silver, 
with bells on their backs and garters round their knees. These 
passed, and it was crowded with porters carrying gilded palkis. 
Following the mounted band that played “ God Bless the Prince 
of Wales ” were the State Lancers with fluttering pennons and 
gleaming lance points, and they in turn gave way to a power¬ 
fully horsed battery in the column of route. 

Escorted by the smart Imperial Service Lancers in blue and 
white and the footmen in ochre and claret livexies, Her Higlmess, 
the Maharani and her mother drove up amidst cries of “ Hehra- 
bahm salaam,” and passed into the purdah enclosure. A little 
later eame Mis Highness, an intensely alert and active figure, in 
a pink surtout embroidered with gold and crossed with the ribbon 
of the Victorian Order and wearing the characteristically cocked 
Mahratta turban. His only ornament was a neckless of pearls 
of priceless value. The ceremonies at the station were of the 
simplest. As the train steamed in His Royal Highness in the 
undress uniform of a general and the Princess in an exquisite 
costume of hand-painted silk and old lace were received by the 
Maharaja, whilst the guns from the fine old fort, which crowns 
the hill rming like a gigantic battleship from the yellow plain, 
roared out a Royal salute. In the graceful shamiana of delicate 
shades of pink, yellow and green were gathered the Maharajah’s 
guests, xnoluding General Sh' Archibald Hunter, but no figure 
was more conspicuous than that of the sprightly little Sitolia as 
the senior Sirdar of the State, booted and spurred and in the 
smart uniform of the Gwalior Cadet Corps. The guard of honour 
in dark rifle-green and cocked cap of the fashion of the Gurkha 
regiments was inspected, and their Royal Highnesses mounted 
by a flight of easy steps the royal elephant. 

The palace at Gwalior is a huge modern pile in the Italian 
fashion and washed the whitest of whites, but the hall where the 
durbar was held soon after Their Royal Highnesses’ arrival 
is a more restful apartment, decorated in cream and gold with 
some of the largest glass chandeliers ever made. The ceremony 
. was quite unique in its way, combining a durbar with the formal 
and return visits, and was watched with keen appreciation by 
the Princess from the Library. Having been received with all 
duo ceremony and conducted to the chair of state, His Royal 
Highness entered into close conversation with Scindia. The 
Maharaja then left his seat and personally presented his twelve 
leading Sirdars, commencing witlithe little Sitolia, men in whom 
the Mahratta characteristics were very strongly marked. Con¬ 
spicuous amongst those presented weis Sir Jllichael Filose, the 
head of the family which has been so long and honourably con¬ 
nected with the State. There then entered a solemn body of 
perfectly drilled retainers who 1x)re trays with the vessels con¬ 
taining cUtar, pan, and gold braided Tuirs and the parchejaf 
ornaments, and weapons to be presented to His Royal Highness, 
and laid them on the ground. The parchejai comprised beauti¬ 
fully embroidered cloths of every kind, the ornaments were 
studded with diamonds and the weapons everything from a bow^. 
and arrow to a muzzle-loading gun. Outside were arrayed,the 
ceremonial gifts of animals, five elephants and six horses. The 
Mahai'ajah gave Ura pan to His Royal Highness and pat a hand¬ 
some har roxmd his neck. The Prince garlanded the Maharajd; 
in return, and the staff having been similarly honoured the gifts 


were removed and the Prince departed. It was a most dignified 
and interesting ceremony. 

The people of Gwahor offered their welcome to the Royal 
visitors in the afternoon, when they drove to Lashkar, to open 
the Victoria Memorial Market. Lashkar, it should be mentioned, 
Is the real capital of the State, Gwalior town'being a small place 
on the way to the fort. The purchase of the memorial is des¬ 
cribed in the speech of the Maharajah, delivered when his Royal 
visitors had driven through the streets packed with an enthuaias- 
tic population to the shamiana in front of the market. 

His Royal Highness now proceeded to open the building, 
and the manner thereof was original. With a jewelled gold key 
he opened a massive gold souvenir padlock. This had engraved 
on the face likenesses of the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
i the Maharajah, and illustrations of the palace, the fort, the lay- 
j ing of the foundation stone of the market by the Duke of 
I Connaught and the finished , building. These were sxirmounted 
I by the arms of the Prince of Dwalior. Uriloeking the casket His 
I Royal Highness pulled a handle and a curtain roiled up opening 
the budding. , After half an hour spent in examining a collection 
of the products of the State,- temporarily housed in the market, 
the Prince of Wales return^ to the shamiwnd and pressing a 
button flooded the building with a hlaze Of coloured Mghte,^u8 
inaugurating the new electric light works which have cost three 
lakhs of rupees. . “ 

The drive back to the palace was througn streets softly 
illuminated with chiraghs, and crowded with as dense and as 
pleased throngs of people as any which have met Their Royal 
Highnesses in this eventful progress, but the most effective 
feature of the decorations—a feature more pleasing even than 
the illiuninatiou of the old fort and a blaze of fireworks there¬ 
from—^was flight after flight of fire balloons. These were sent up 
in their Hundreds imtil they formed a new Milky Way of enor¬ 
mous stars right across the firmament. 

Harking back to Agra for a moment, His Royal Highness 
before lea ving invested Major Smallwood, who did excellent work 
in connection'wfth the Durbar and laid out the camp at the Cir¬ 
cuit House with an M.V.O. of the fourth «lass. He also pre¬ 
sented Ml. Grierson, the -officer in charge of the Taj Mahal gai’- 
dens, and the Sergeant at (He Fort with the Victorian Medal. 

Indian Daily News .-—Their Royal Highnesses reached 
Gwalior this morning, and had, a striking and brilliant recep¬ 
tion, making their entry riding upon State elephants. The 
Maharaja Scinda met-the Pxince and Princess at the Motor 
station and ^companied them in the Royal train- to Gwalior 
station wltere, 'after the introductions of Sardars and others, 
the Prince mounted an elephant ufifch the Maharaja, the Prineess 
being Accompanied on another by Major Daly, Agent to the 
Governor General. The members of the Royal suite mounted 
ten other elephants. The procession included the State Cav¬ 
alry and Artillery and tlm-Sardai'S and Military School Cadetl* 
besides * a large number of picturesque retainers. 

It was a truly oriental reception that Their Roy^ High¬ 
nesses received' this morning and the State procession to the 
Maharaja Scindia’s Jai Bilas Palace,had a distinotlon which 
gave the reception am exceptional place among the striking 
ihcidents which have attend^ Ihe welcome of the Prince and 
Princess in the Native States. Tlie scene at the Gwalior Rail¬ 
way station was one full of the most vivid chromatic effects. 
The a.rrival platform had become a niost tasteful nhimiana 
hung with gossamer fabrics of delicate hpies of pink, saffron 
and pale green, gracefully draped, and flr^S of bright red, 
yellow and green silks lih^ with gold floated above the: great 
tent. Half of the ahamiana was screened off and enclosed for 
the Maharanis, and in the rest of the ahamiam an assembly 
of richly tejewelled and gold embroidered Sardars was gathered 
along with Political And Military Ofijcers and a numerous gather- 








ing of other European guests of His Highness. Lining the 
toad facing the brilliant shamiana wer© the tlih’ty-six State 
elephants, then bodies newly painted in ^y, their foreheads 
decorated in elabomte designs and bearing gold and silver 
iunoiahs and the richest of and ornaments. All but the 

Royal beasts reserved for Their Royal Highnesses and the suiter 
were aheady mounted by men whose heat! dresses and mbes 
formed banks of the warmest colour. The elephant which 
Vi'as to bear the Prince and the Maharaja had a gold howdah 
richly chased, gold and a scarlet jJbod, a frontlet of gold chain 
mad with a ciroular embossed shield, a massive gold chain 
around its neck, and ornaments of gold filag^ work 
ooveting its ears. Its foe© was painted with a design of the 
Prince of Wales’s plumes, and the mahout sitting in front of 
the howdah waved a whisk of drooping peacock’s feathers. 
Tlie second beast, wluch was to carry the Princess, was almost 
identioally adorned, expect for a difference in the design of the 
howdah and a frontlet of silver instead of gold. State troops 
and retainers, cavalry and infantry, filled in the spaces of the 
picbire around the station, and on the platform men of the 
Maharaja’s Riffe Regiment formed a guard of honour,^ 

It waa half-past ten before the Royal train, amid a salvo 
of artillery, drew up at the reception platform. The Prince 
wore a military uniform. The presentation of the Sardars 
and officials was made by Major Daly, the Governor General’s 
Agent, the ceremony occupying only a few minutes. The 
youngest and one of the most important of the Sardars present, 
was a boy of about eleven, wearing the uniform of Scindia’s 
Cavahy. The Prince proceeded to inspect the guard of honour 
and simultaneously the Princess, accompanied by Mrs. Daly, 
proceeded to the screened enclosure to see the Maharanees. 
Her Royal Highness returned with a beautiful bouoiuet. The 
Royal elephants, which had been brought alongside the steps 
leading from the platform and had lowered their ponderous 
bodies till their girths touched the ground, were theii mounted 
by the aid of the staircase gangways, and the procession moved 
off amid cries of salutations by the Maharaja’s retainers who 
escorted the two Royal elephants. The thirty-six beasts moved 
in pairs and a very imposing sight they were with hmvddhs and 
jhools, flashing back the rays of the brilliant sunlight. The, 
other details of the procession were also striking compris¬ 
ing as they did the Cavalry and Artillery, led horses sumptu¬ 
ously caparisoned, cavalry and bands, State palkies, and all 
the ceremonial emblems which accompany a State cavalcade. 
The route was lined by State troops, looking unusually 
smart, many wearing white puggarees and nearly all wearing 
miniatures of the Maharaja in their head-dresses. The 
military display was exceptionally fine, but behind the troops 
were lines of horsemen in more picturesque oriental garb. The 
line along the roads was continued by spearmen backed by 
great throngs of people in the brightest of festal attire. The 
decorations really approached the beautiful, delicate silken 
streamers and naasses of artificial flowers being strung from 
lines of masts with charming effect. Tlie procession moved 
along to the shrill native music of the numerous bands to the 
Jai Bilas Palace, a Royal salute of artillery announcing the 
arrival there of Their Royal Highnesses. At one o’clock a 
Durbar was hold, and this afternoon the Prince Opens the 
Victoria Memorial Market. 

Tlie Durbar held in the Jai Bilas Palace this afternoon 
was a ceremonial of great and stately impressiveness, having, 
like the splendid entry of the Emperor’s son into Gwalior, 
features which have not been witnessed at any Durbar ceremonial 
previously seen. Four Sardars waited upon His Royal High¬ 
ness to invite him to the Durbar, and the Prince reached 
the Durbar Hall by way of the pink room and the crystal 
staircase of the palaee. The scene, as His Royal Highness 


and the Maharaja took their seats on silver chairs, was 
brilliant ih the extreme. 'The Agent to the Governor 
General and the Resident occupierl glass chairs to the right 
and left of the dais, and the members of the Royal suite and 
tlie staff's of the Agent and the Resident were provided with 
gilt chairs on the right. The Sardars and officers of the State 
were massed in four rows on the left. On tiie terrace facing 
the Durbar Hall and lining the staircase was a'guard of honour 
of the Maharaja’s troopers in uniforms of blue and‘white. The 
approach of His Royal Highness was heralded by flourishes 
of trumpets and a Royal salute was fired as be entered the hall. 
The distinctive feature of the ceremony was the presentation 
of the ntizzar by twelve Sartiars whom the Maharaja named 
to His Royal Highness. The tribute was borne in op trays 
and took the form of parchejat composed of Indi^.cloths. 

Along with ornaments consisting of. a diamond studded 
aigrette, a kade job with diamonds, a diamond ring, diamond 
armlets, a necklace and a serfech as well' as a number of 
weapoiM. These latter included muzzle-loading guns," spears, a 
soimitar, a pesh qabaz, a khanda, a beautifully adorned steel 
bow and quiver, two singadas, a una, and a shield. Outside 
the palace, as part of the tribute, stood five elephants, three 
with velvet jhools, one furnished with a banat jhool, and one 
carrying a silver howdah. There were also six horses saddled 
and caparisoned. Following the presentation of the nazat, 
trays of itra pan and hars of gold braid were brought in. The 
itra pan was presented to the Prince by the Maharaja, who 
also garlanded him with a har. His Royal Highness next 
garlanded His Highness, and after the presentation of pan 
to the Agent, the Resident, and the Chief of the Royal 
by the Maharaja, and to the rest of the staff by the Naib Dewan 
and the Falke Sahib, the ceremonial was at an end. The 
Prince departed under a Royal salute. The Durbar was wilnessed 
by the Princess from the library. % 

This evening His Highness the Prince of Wales performed, 
the ceremony of opening a market hall prected as Gwalior’s 
memorial of the late Queen-Empress. T:^e building is a hand¬ 
some structure in cream of an Oriental design with a very 
effectively designed clock tower. The opening ceremony was 
performed in the midst of a setting unusually picturesque 
and tastefully admirable. There was an abundance of vivid 
colouring in the large gathering which witnessed the ceremony', 
a brilliant assembly being massed in a* gracefully arranged 
and artistic shamiami facing the market hall, while the surround¬ 
ing buildings and the road spaces were packed with masses of 
animated colouring. An ornamental garden fronteti the shami- 
ana. A guard of honour in dark blue and scarlet edged the 
scene with great effect. Their Royal Highnesses drove through 
the orowd^ and decorated city lined by State troops and 
reached the market place where His Etighness the Malmraja 
was already in waiting at the shamiana. Precisely at half-past 
five they were escorted by fifty Sillehdari Sowars in pink garb 
carrying bucklers and spCafs, a regilnent of the Maharaja’s 
cavalry in dark blue tunics faced with scarlet, and wearing 
white head-dresses and breeches, and by the Sardar’s School 
Cadets, a body of young horsemen whose yellow and silver 
turbans caught the eye as being prettily distinctive. Their 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess took their seats upon silver 
chairs placed on a dais carpeted with elephant jhools of the 
costliest kind and enclosed by delicate draperies, and His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja, President of the Muncipality, immediatftly 
opened the proceedings by reading the following addresar—- 
Your Royal Highness,—On bt'half of the citizens of Lashkar, 
I, as President of their‘Municipal Corporation, beg to offer 
Your Royal Highnesses a most hearty welcome to this town. 
It will not be out of place to give Your Royal Highnesses a 
brief history of this town and of the work done by the mimici- 
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pality since its establislunent. This town was founded in the 
1810 by my ancestor, His (late) Highness Maharaja Dowlat 
Rao Scindia. The gateway to Your Royal Highness’ right 
was the nucleus of the town, and as time went on the other 
buildings arose without any idea of symmetry or regard to 
the preservation of sanitation. AU the roads in the town 
at this time were of paved stone, and the whole town practically 
was a fortuitous combination of buddings of all shapes and 
kinds. As the people learn better, the successive streets open 
and marked an improvement upon the previous ones, of which 
the Jiwaji Bazar, called after my father, is an example. The 
Lashkar Municipality was founded in the year 1887, but for 
years it was on a less ambitious footing than at present. The 
deficiency was remedied in the year 1898, and the present 
body was properly organised with sub-committees for various 
circles and a sufficiency of members. The income of the Munici¬ 
pality prior to its remodelling amounted to about Re. 50,(X)0, 
but the durbar has recently supplemented it, thtis bringing 
the total annual income to Rs. 1,28,000. One of the consequen¬ 
ces of its increased revenues is that the town is to-day possessed 
of an arrangement which will make it a blaze of light directly 
Your Royal Highness touches the button beneath your hand. 
An endeavour is now being made to improve the sanitation 
and the architecture of the town, and in addition to these pro¬ 
posals the Municipality aims at having a large pubUc garden, 
a town hall and an electric tram service. These are rather 
ambitious schemes, but it is hoped they will become aocomplished 
facts in course of time. The market building, which 1 have 
the honour to request Your Royal Highness to declare open 
this afternoon, is built to prepetuate the memory of Her Most 
Oracious Majesty the late Queen-Empress. The building cost 
Rs. 38,000, which was paid by pubhc subscription, and it was 
designed by Sirdar Balwant Rao Scindia who, I think, may 
be congratulated on his performance. The foundation stone 
of the building was laid by His'Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, and it is a happy coincidence that Your Royal 
Highness is opening it. Taking advantage of the present 
occasion we have organised a httle exhibition of indigenous 
products. In addition to the industrial products there 
are also exhibited articles turned out by the Maharani’s 
Girls’ School and the Technical Institute. The former wiU 
illustrate the progress made in the State by female education 
and the latter for the prosperity of trade. In this State it 
was considered necessary to encourage handicrafts, and to 
fulfil this object the Technical Institute was opened in the 
mouth of July of this year. It is customary with munici¬ 
pal bodies always to ask for favours, and true to the traditions 
of our species we are asking Your Royal Highness to do us not 
one, but two favours. I trust therefore that Your Royal 
Highness will now be graciously pleased to open the Victoria 
Memorial Market and the electric installation. 

The speech was received with cordial applause. 

His Royal Highness lephed as follows :-r- 
Your Highness and members of the Municipal Committee 
of Lashkar,—-It has given the Princess of Wales and myself 
great satisfaction to accept your interesting address, and to 
observe from it that in matters of local self-government the 
Gwalior State is adopting a wise and forward policy. I have 
much pleasure in acceding to your request that I should open 
the Victoria Memorial Market and inaugurate the city’s instal¬ 
lation of electric lighting. I trust that for many years to come 
these undertakings vriU prove of great benefit to the city of 
Lashkar and bear testimony to the enterprise of ita munici¬ 
pality and the philanthropic zeal of His Highness the Maharaja, 
llie Maharaja then presented to His Royal Highness 
Colonel Sir Michael Filose, Vice-President of the Municipality, 
Sirdar Bulwant Rao Scindia, designer of the market building 


and Pundit Pran Nath, Chairman of the Municipality, who, 
with the other members of the board, stood in front of the dais 
while His Highness read the address. The introductions 
concluded, His Royal Highness advanced to a pillar, opened 
a large golden padlock with a golden key lifted the top of the 
piUar which the lock had secured as a lid, and pulled a lever 
hidden within the cavity of the pillar. Instantly a velvet curtain 
covering the entrance at the market hall opposite ascended, 
and the interior of the hall was illuminated. Their Royal High¬ 
nesses, accompanied by the Maharaja and the staff, entered the 
hall, where they spent more than half an hour inspecting an 
exhibitioja of local products. Dusk had meanwhile fallen, end 
the sh^ii/fiiaTUi illuminated by JhandelierS, and the surrounding 
buildings lined by small cAiVapa, were in brUliant glow. When 
Their Royal Highnesses quitted the market hall the lights 
therein were extinguished, but the Prince returned to a second 
pedestal, touched a button concealed upon a small ivory elephant 
and instantly the market hall was outlined in the lovliest tints 
of light as by the touch of a magician’s wand. In this manner 
the installation of the eleptric light was most successfully 
inaugurated, the red, yellow and blue lamps covering the new 
building beiug illuminated by electricity. The Prince and 
Princess and the rest of the guests were thereafter garlanded 
with Jiara of gold braid. 

The return to the palace was made through an effectively 
illuminated city. 

To-morrow morning the Prince reviews the State troops. 
Madras Mail .—The arrangements for the reception of the 
Prince and Princess in Calcutta are now nearly complete. The 
principal special functions will be the presentation of the 
Address of Welcome by the Municipality at Prinsep’s Ghat, where 
Their Royal Highnesses will land after crossing the river from 
Howrah by steamer, and an entertainment upon the Maidan on 
the 2nd January, which will be of an entirely Indian character. 
The features of the Maidan Entertainment will be the gar¬ 
landing of Their Royal Highnesses with flowers, the offering 
to them of attar, sandal, saffron, and musk, also of four gold 
plates, each containing a oocoanut, some paddy, some bl^es 
of grass, a gold coin and flowers, being the national emblems 
of fertility and plenty. Tlie school children along the route 
will welcome Their Highnesses and a Bengali song will be sung, 
which has been translated as follows- 

“Hail! Prince and Princess, all hail to thee. 

With joyous voice we welcome sing. 

As bursting into festive glee, 

Bengala greets her future King. 

Though humble our reception be. 

And though our strains may halUng run. 

The loyal heart we bring to thee 
Is warmer than our Eastern Sun,*’ 

There will also be Sikkim and Bhutanese dances, a Thibetan 
Ghost Dance, Indian quarter-staff play, and illuminations 
and fireworks. 

Pioneer .—Among those presented to the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales during their stay at Delhi was Mr, Stanley Skin¬ 
ner, grandson of the fine soldier who raised Skinner’s Horse 
in 1803. As he holds a Commission of Lieutenant in the Regi¬ 
ment, Their Royal Highnesses were naturally interested in 
seeing him, for more than a hundred years have passed since 
Skinner’s “yellow boys’’ first became known. The Prince 
has graciously accepted a copy of Baillio Fraser’s Life of 
Gdottel James Skinner, a very rare book now. The author was a 
brother of William Fraser, Resident at Delhi, who was Second-in- 
Command of the Regiment in the earlier part of the last century. 
In commemoration of, the Royal visit. Lieutenant Skinner 
intends placing a tablet in the Church at Delhi, which James 
Skinner built, and in which he lies buried. This will be 






inscribed with the names of officei’s of Skinner’s Horse killed, 
in action, and the list will be added to in case of fvirther casual* 
ties in future campaigns. The tablet will be erected on behalf 
of the regiment, of which the Prince of Wales is Colonel, and 
which furnished his escort at Rawalpindi. 

Pioneer .—The Prince and Princess proceeded this morning 
by motor-car to Fatehpur-Sikri staying there for lunch 
and motoring back in the afternoon. The car was a Serpolette 
made a fine run, doing the distance back under the 
hour. Fatehpur-Sikri is the city which Akbar built only to 
abandon four or five years after its completion. The palaces 
and their courtyards, the Hall of Audience, the Council 
•Chamber, the public offices, the stables, all stand de-solate 
as they have stood for over three centuries, with the mystery 
of dm House of Miriam to add to impressions that these groups 
of magnificent buildings produce. One can wander all tbrou^ 
the deserted halls gazing m ever-increasing admiration and 
yet remembering how short-lived was the glory of this Moghal 
capital. The imhealthiness of the neighbourhood is one of the 
reasons assigned for its abandonment. Another is that the 
hermit Sheikh Salem Chisti, whose descendants still guard 
-his tomb on the hill, persuaded Akbar to move his Court to Agra 
and have his residence within the Fort there. Be that as it 
may, we have still left to us the wonderful results that sprang 
from Akbar’s’‘original intention to create at Fatehpur-Sikri a 
great city, his indomitable will raising on a low barren ridge 
all that we see to-day. The place is remarkable in that it 
discloses Hindu art and architecture in its highest form though 
built by a Moghal Emperor, and not even the iconoclastic 
tendencies of Aurangzeb wrought much mischief in after years. 
There are images defaced, it is true, but on the whole the 
damage done was not great compared with that wrought in other 
parts of India by Mussulman zeal and fanaticism. The carv¬ 
ings, the sculptured work, the fine pillars and screens femain 
to testify to the skill of the thousands of workmen in whom 
the love of art must have been great; otherwise their work 
would not have been so good and enduring. One hoars as a 
legend in Agra now that cunning ortisana and painters were 
brought from afar and that even some came from China, 
and one can well believe that many nationalities shared in tiie 
building of Fatehpur-Sikri. Within the last few years a Vioe- 
i-toy and two Ueutenant-Govemors have done a grand work 
in preserving and restoring tho splendid structures which make 
Agra so famous, and to Lord Curzon especially Fatehpur-Sikri 
'Owes much. It now presents that appearance of order and pre¬ 
servation which a.ro eloquent of careful thought and well-bal¬ 
anced archaeological enthusiasm, and its future seems secure. 
The Prince has realised the greatness of Akbar’s work and 
•his genius as a ruler, and every building which is linked with 
tho great Emperor’s name has a marked inter^t for him. The 
Princess of Wales will have another opportunity of gratifying 
her strong artistic sense, for Her Royal Highness will renew 
-her acquaintance with Agra some two months hence, while 
the Prince is shooting in the Nepal Terai. 

In conclusion, it need only be said that the stay of the Royal 
-party hero has been an extremely pleasant one, and that the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Lady LaTouohe and the Staff have 
done everything to make it a success. Their Royal Highnesses 
have seen every place of interest m Agra and its neighbour¬ 
hood, and the beauties of the Taj and the Moghal palaces have 
been indelibly impressed upon their memories. The camp about 
the Circuit House, where Sir James and Lady LaTouohe have 
•entertained them, was so delightfully placed that from many 
points within it excellent views could bo obtained, and the 
stretch of the park below was in itself a restful feature of the 
landscape. The camp, perfectly laid out by Major Small¬ 
wood, R. A., who pitched the great camp at Delhi for tho Durbar, 


was replete with comfort, and the Royal Suite and the Lieu- 
tenant-Qoveriaor’s guests were housed under canvas in a luxuri¬ 
ous manner. The Prince showed his great appreciation of 
Major Smallwood’s labours, which have not been confined 
to this Camp alone, by presenting him personally with the 
M. V. O. this evening. 

As to Agra city its demonstrations of loyalty were hearty 
and spontaneous, and on the evening of the illuminations 
especially the crowds were loud in their demonstrations of 
welcome os the Prince and Princess drove through the streets 
on their way to and from Sikandra. It was an unmistakable 
popular demonstration lacking nothing in intensity. The 
help given by the Municipality in decorating the public roads 
and setting an example to the Native community as to the 
manner in which everything should be done must be acknow¬ 
ledged, Their Secretary and Engineer, Mr. Arthur Rogers, 
worked indefatigably to secure the best results, and his energy 
had its reward in the highly successful effect seemed. The 
gracious reply of the Prince to the Municipal address of welcome 
will be long remembered here. 

The visit has now come to an end after the most satisfactory 
fulfilment of the whole programme laid down. ,p?he Royal 
party are leaving for Gwalior to-night. 

A good shower of rain fell early this morning—not enough 
to do la.sting good to the crops, but sufficient to improve fodder 
prospects slightly, and admit of stopping well irrigation for a 
day or two, thus giving a much needed rest to the hard-worked 
bullocks. It is hoped that heavier rain has fallen in the dis¬ 
trict. The natives attribute this good fortune to the Royal 
visit. 

iScofemam.—The Prince and Princess of Wales continue their 
progress among the shrines of ancient religions and the scats of 
vanished Empire in Northern India. During the past week they 
have visited the palaces and fortresses, the temples and 
mausoleums that attest the grandeur of the Great Mogul at Delhi, 
at Agra, and at Fatehpur-Sikri. The Mussulman conquerors 
of India and the splendid edifice of power and wealth winch they 
built up have disappeared, like a tale that has been told. But 
the monuments of their taste and piety remain ; the cities and 
provinces in which they kept court and held sway are wealthier 
and more populous than ever ; and, under happier auspices and 
in a milder rule, the homage which once was their# has, as is 
attested at every stage in tho Royal tour, been transferred in 
double measure to the British Raj, visible and inoarnato for the 
moment in the Heir to the Crown. Yesterday Their Royal 
Highnesses reached the historic fortress of Gwalior, and were there 
received by the Maharaja Soindia, the descendant of a long line of 
powerful Slahratta Princes, amid a scene of Oriental state and 
splendour which, as we are told, surpassed anytlimg they have 
yet encountered on their,tour. There remains in reserve, however, 
a meeting which will appeal still more strongly to the imagi¬ 
nations, ff not to the eyes, of the peoples of Asia, as a sign 
of the persuasive strength and pacific influence of British power in 
the East. The Tashi Lama of Tibet has received ar.d has accepted 
an invitation to meet the Prince in Durbar, and has already 
descended from the high and well-nigh inaccessible jcegions in 
which he has hitherto been hidden from the eye of tlie world 
into the plains of India. 

Who is the Tashi Lama ? The Dalai Lama is not unknown 
by name and fame; and the recent expedition to Lhasa was 
made necessary through the Living Buddha having fallen 
under Russian influence, and shown his anti-British sympathies 
by repudiating his treaty engagements and indulging in acts 
of aggression and insult. But there ore more Living Buddhas 
than one. The subject is intricate and obscure. But it would 
appear that the dominant, position assigned to the Grand 
Lama of Lhf«a, whether as secular ruler of Tibet or as head 





of the Buddhist faith, is neither of long standing nor xmchal- 
lengod. The Grand Lama of Tashi-lhumpo, near Shigatse, has 
been recognised as his superior in learning and his equal in 
sanctity, and sometimes in authority. As far as it is possible 
for the mere Western intellect to make out, the secular and 
spiritual head of the Western capital of Tibet is the emanation 
and iueamatioa, not exactly of Guatama Buddha himself, 
but of the principal of Light from which Buddha himself was 
derived; he is the earthly reflex of the Deity or Father-God 
of the Buddhist world; and it has hitherto been the privilege 
of this powerful and mystic personage to identify and ordain 
each new incarnation of the Buddha at Lhasa. Tlie Tashi or 
Teshu Lamas that have become known to us since the British 
occupation of India have not been whol ly worthy of the high 
place and cluu-ge assigned to them, Shigatse has often mani¬ 
fested a marked friendship towards British trade and influence, 
while Lhasa has remained in late generations eontistently hos¬ 
tile and jealous. It was to the great Tashi-lhumpo monastery, 
one of the wealthiest and most splendid as well as holiest 
institutions of its kind in Tibet, that Warren Hastings dis¬ 
patched Bogle and Turner in the Eighteenth Century, and each 
of these ensfoye had a kindly reception. During the late troubles 
the Tashi Lama exerted himself to keep the peace and to bring 
about an agreement. He and his agents were helpful in bringing 
about the settlement ultimately reached at Lhiisa. By that 
arrangement the sceptre of the secular and spiritual hierarchy 
in Tibet was virtually removed from Lhasa and transferred 
to Shigatse. For the time, if not for all time, the Dalai Lama- 
ship has been set aside, and the Sacred Figure who presides 
over the monastery of the Yellow Caps and the magnificent 
array of the tombs of previous Incarnations of the ‘ ‘Bound¬ 
less Light” at Tashi-lhumpo may now be regarded as the 
supreme head of the Buddhist faith, which is professed by 
something like a third or a fourth of the human race. This 
“Great Gem of lioaming,” as he is styled, has shown that 
he means to support and promote, in the spirit and in the 
letter, the new and better relations that have established between 
British India tind Tibet. He gave hospitable and honourable 
entertainment at Shigatse and Tashi-lhumpo to Captain 
Rawlings and the other British offioers charged with the duty of 
exploring the route to Gartok and opening a new trade mart 
there; and they were much struck by his intelligence and 
geniality. He has, it seems, proposed that the trade agency 
and station of the British Commissioner at Gyangtse should 
be removed to his capital, and has offered to bear the cost 
of the transfer. 

But the crowning proof of his friendship, as well as of his 
courage and enlightenment, has been his acceptance of the 
invitation of the Indian Government to be their guest, and to 
meet the ’Prince and Princess of Wales on their tour. Such 
a step on the part of one of the great Spiritual Rulers of Tibet 
has hitherto been xmheard of, and even undj'eamed of. It 
would seem to mean that Tibet is at length preparing to break 
through the shell of exclusiveness within which it has shut 
itself away for centuries from the knowledge of the outer world, 
and to yield testimony of the fortunate results in the promo¬ 
tion of goodwill as well as trade that have followed the Lhasa 
expedition. It is possible that the action of the Tashi Lama 
may give rise to some heartburnings, not only among the con¬ 
servative section of Tibetan lamaism, but at Pekin, which, 
it is miderstood, will not view with unmixed favour the develop¬ 
ment of closer intercourse between Tibet and British India. 
The remarkable thing is that such an enterprise should even 
haye been contemplated. Hia HoJiuess the Pope of the Bud¬ 
dhist world has safely accomplished his joxumey, as far as that 
supremely sacred shrine of pilgrimage for the votaries qf Guat¬ 
ama, Bodh Gaya, in the province of Behar, south of the Ganges, 


of the faitih. “ Never,” it is stated, “since the day^ when; 
India was a Buddhist country has been there seen such a demon¬ 
stration’ ’ as awaited the arrival of the incarnation of Amibathay 
and a still more solemn and imposing spectacle is expected to 
attend his visit to the “Sacred Bo-tree,” or peepul, under which 
the Guatama of the Sixth Centtiry before Christ sat and medi¬ 
tated, imtil ho was withdrawn in soul and body from earth and 
its passions- Compared with Buddhi.sm, Mohammedanism or 
even Bfahminism, as a dominant religion, is a new comer 
in India. The roots of the older faith, once spread widely over 
the land, we still in the earth, and a revival is not impossible. 
The visit of the Holy Man of the Tibetan Plateau to the plains 
of India may have a bearing on other matters deeper and higher' 
than the political relations and trade arrangements between 
Sikkim and Shigatse. But this is perhaps looking too far ahead. 
It is enough to say that the meeting with the Tashi Lama pro¬ 
mises to be one of the most interesting and not the least auspicioxis 
incidents in the Royal visit to India. 

Times .—At Gwalior Their Royal Highnesses resume the 
series of visits to the feudatory princes of India which con¬ 
stitutes so important a feature of their tom. To none can 
greater interest be attached than to their visit to the Maharaja 
Scindia. For ho is to-day not only the foremost representa¬ 
tive of the Mahratta chiefs, but one of the most remarkable 
personalities in Indisi. 

Considerable as is the part which the Mahrattas have played 
in Indian, history, they appeared relatively late on its stage, 
and scarcely one of their present leaders can claim descent 
from the ancient milibiry or feudal aristocracy of the land. 
Shivaji, who laid the foundations of the Mahratta power by 
raiding the western dominions of the Moghul Emperors up to 
Surat within a few years of the cession of Bombay to the British 
Crown—I'.e., in the middle of the 17th Century—is indeed 
reputed to have sprung from a scion of the great Rajput 
house of Udaipur who escaped from the first sack of Chitor, 
but his son was captured and cruelly done to death by the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, and his grandson became a mere puppet 
in the li^ds of his ambitious Minister, the first Feishwa. The 
Maharaja of Kolhapur to-day alone, and in an indirect line, 
represents the Shivaji family. The real makers of the Mahratta 
Empire were the great Peishwas, Konkan Brahmins, or Chitra- 
pavana, “ puritiere of the soul,” created, according to Mahratta 
legends, by the BrahminicaJ hero Parushuram, out of a funeral” 
pyre. Konkan Brahmins were their chief supporters, and 
the Peishw'as* Government at Poona was almost exclusively 
composed of that caste. The Pesihwas themselves have also 
long since disappeared bequeathing to everlasting infamy the 
name of the last adopted offshoot of their house, Nana 
Sahib, the author of the Gawnpore massacre. But it was under 
the Peishwas that, in the first half of the 18th Century, the fore¬ 
bears of the present Mahratta chiefs sprang to power, Scindia 
of Gwalior, Holkar of Indore, Gaekwar of Baroda—soldiers of 
fortune of the humblest birth who nevertheless carved out 
kingdoms for themselves at the point of the sword; Randaji 
Scindia, the “slipper hearer,” for such was the lowly office he 
first held at the Court of the second Peishwa; Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, the herdsman, Damaji Gaekwar, the shepherd. They 
and their successors, with others who are now almost forgotten, 
helped themselves indifferently to the territories of their 
exhausted Rajput neighbours, to the d&iria of the Moghul Empire 
and finally to the Peishwa’s oxvn patrimony when his power 
began in turn to wane. The battle if Panipat in 1761, when 
Ahmed Shah Durani and his Afgans smote the flower of the 
Mahratta army, dealt, it is true, a staggering blow to the Mah¬ 
ratta power, but its effects fell more heavily upon the Peishwa 
than upon his great military chiefs, though most of them were 
present on the stricken field. As the Peishwa’s power waned, 






that of Seindia and Holkor and Gaekwar waxed. Shah Alam 
bought off Seindia by placing Delhi and the Moghul throne 
Under his protection; Holkar broadened out his territories 
in Malwa and Central India, and Gaekwar extended his sway 
to Gujerat and the Indian Ocean. 

Such was the state of anarchy and exhaustion into which 
India had sunk with the decay of the Mogul Empire that the 
whole continent would have been at the mercy of the Mahratta 
power had the latter hot challenged by its lawlessness a power 
greater, though scarcely older, than itself in India—the rising 
British power. Reluctantly and only after many appeals was 
it cast into the scales against the Mahrattas. Wellesley, 
afterwards to be the Duke of Wellington, crushed Soindia 
at Asaaye, whilst in the same year, 1803, Lord Lake re¬ 
leased the phantom King of Delhi from Mahratta tutelage. 
Not until many years afterwards, however, was the Mahratta 
power finally broken. Though shorn of a large part of their 
conquests, the leading Mahratta chiefs survived the down¬ 
fall of the Peishwa, and wOTe allowed to retain their s/atus as 
ruling princess luider the British Raj. 

Curiously enough, it is not, however, in the States of either 
Scihdia or Holkaa- or Gaekwar that the Mahrattas are to be 
cMofly found to-day. On the contrary, in none of these is the 
Maliratta population numerically a considerable factor. It 
is in the Bombay Presidency that they have mostly survived, 
and Poona, the old seat of government of the Peishwas, is still 
the stronghold of the national sentiment. If one looks bock 
to the position which the Mahrattas had achieved at the end 
of the 18th Century, it is perhaps not surprising that the national 
sentiment should have taken the form of deep-rooted antagonism 
to the paramount Power which shattered the Mahratta dreams 
of conquest and supremacy over the whole of India. The 
Mahrattas have forgotten that their own dissensions began 
the disintegration of their Empire, and they remember only 
that it was we who dismembered it. At Poona especially, 
whore the Mahratta Brahmins were all-powerful, religious 
hatred was superadded to racial and political animosity, 
and though, owing to their intelligence and aptitude for edu¬ 
cation, the old ruling caste are still largely represented in the 
Government offices and admiiiistrative departments of the 
Bombay Presidency, there still prevails unquestionably much 
bitter resentment at the subordinate position to which they 
have been reduced. The term Poona Brahm i n has, indeed, 
become unfortimately almost synonymous with disloyalty. 
The ruling Mahratta Chiefs, on the other hand, have stea^ast- 
Jy kept faith with the Power which spared them, and, like 
the then rulers of Indore and Baroda, the father of the pre¬ 
sent Maharaja of Gwalior, the late Soindia, gave signal proof of 
his own loyalty dtuing the Mutiny, though almost all his troops 
joined hands with the rebel sepojrs, and he himself was driven 
to seek refuge with the British in Agra. 

Of his Highness, whose splendid hospitality the Prince and 
Princess of Wales are now enjoying, those who know bjro best 
speak in terms of highest a^iration. Certainly none but a 
man gifted with remarkable qualities of intellect and character 
could have achieved at so early an age—he is now only 28 years 
old—the position he occupies among the ruling princes of India. 
The Nizam of Hyderabad, who prides himself on being the 
premier prince of Hindustan in virtue of the area and import¬ 
ance of his State, is believed often to seek his advice; and even 
the blue-blooded Rajputs sink their ancient resentment of the 
wrongs they endured at the hands of his ancestors in order to 
consult with him on matters that are held to affect the common 
interests of the feudatory States. Singularly accessible to all 
Western ideas, understanding them even when he does not 
share them, he takes a keen interest in the administration 
of his State, which is one of the largest of the Native States in 


India, with a population of over three millions and an area 
almost equal to that of Ireland. But he is above all a soldier, 
as doubtless becomes the descendant of Randaji Seindia, and 
he has clearly inherited the capacity for military organization 
which distinguished the Mahrattas in the heyday of their power. 
No other Indian prince has availed himself so fully of .the 
opportunities afforded by the system on which the Imperial 
Service Troops are levied to increase the military strength 
of his State. That the Maharaja Seindia has no mean am¬ 
bitions may be readily believed, and the future alone can show 
to what ultimate goal his ambitions may be directed. But it is 
not the practice of British statesmanship to discourage the 
legitimate ambition of the Indian princes or to question their 
purpose. 

Gwalior itself, with its ancient fort crowning an isolated 
rook which towers abruptly out of the plain—resembling vaguely 
the hull of some hug<5 battleship as it rises on the horizon—• 
has already played no inconspicuous part in the history of 
India. It is said to have been founded 17 centuries ago, and 
its gigantic rock-sculptures, though sadly mutilated in the days 
of Baber, still bear witness to its fame under Hindu rule before 
the advent of the Moslem conquerors. In more *recent timea 
it was repeatedly the gauge of battle in our hard fought Mah¬ 
ratta wars, and it was beneath its walls that the Rani of Jhansi, 
in male attire, was cut down by one of Sir "Hugh Rose’s Hus¬ 
sars as she was swept away in the fight of the rebel Sepoys 
whom she had vainly tried to rally against the hated “infidel-’ ’ 
The recapture of Gwalior was, in fact, one of the closing scenes 
of the Mutiny; and it was not until 1886 that, during Lord 
Dufferin’s Viceroyaity, the fort was restored with great pomp 
and ceremony to the custody of Seindia as a signal proof of 
amity and confidence on the part of the Government of India. 

It would be invidjoas to say that the reception at Gwalior 
eclipsed in magaificence that given to the Prince aud Princess 
by the other Native States, but nowhere c ?rtainly has it been 
surpassed. Prom tho steps of the touted pavilion where Their 
Royal Highnesses alighted from the (train with the Maharaja 
Soindia, who had prooeoded to Morar station to welcome them 
to his State, line after line of living colour slretchod away 
across a sparaelf wooded plain towards the scairpsd cliffs of 
Gwalior fort, which formed an impressive background to thO 
brilliant scene. In the forefront, inside a hollow square formed 
by the smart Gwalior Lsmee-rs, who furnished also a guard of 
honour, the State elephants stbod massed in the full ceremonial 
array of gold and silver headpieces, their ears, faces, and trunks 
elaborately painted in fantotic designs, with velvet trappings 
heavily embroidered in gold, and burnished howdaha flashing 
in the sunshine. 

After the usual presentations and a private greeting ta the 
Princess by the young Maharani, who specially came to tlie 
station for the purpose, the Prince, with the Maharaja, mounted 
tlie first elephant, and with the Princess, accompanied by 
Major Daly, Agent to the Governor General for Central India, 
on a second elephant, the gorgeous procession moved slowly 
away, amid the salutations of the crowd, towards the new 
palace, which was built by the Maharaja’s father sliortly be¬ 
fore the King’s visit to India. In the beautiful park surround¬ 
ing the palace, where Their Royal Highnesses themselves are 
residing,-a huge camp has been Ml Cut, where the Maharaja 
is enterbaini ig over 100 European guests for the Royal visit. 
In additio i to the camp the Maharaja has rebuilt, or practically 
built, a spacious gueSt house, it»jlf a small palace, for the better 
accommodation of visitors. 

A durbar, attended by ths leading Sardars of the State, of whom 
the chief happens to be a bright little boy about ten, who had 
alrsaly this morning attracted the gracious attention of the 
Prince and Princess at the station, was held at noon in the new 







palace. It was a brfljiant ceremony, ard the cub ternary pre¬ 
sentation of offerings, which closes these durbars, was an ex¬ 
ceptionally picturesque feature, as the Maharaja had taken 
the greatest pains to follow out ancient precedents in respect 
both of ceremonial and of the num&er and variety of objects 
piesented, which included the arms, and full equipment of an 
old-time Mahratta warrior. 

About sunset the Prince opened the Victoria Memorial 
Market and an electric lighting installation in the modem city, 
and hia return through &e illuminated streets was one of the 
must striking scenes of the Royal tour. The immense crowds 
lining the streets, filling the windows and balconies, and piled 
up even on the roofs, the horsemen and men on camels, and 
the mountainous elephants towering above the crowd, the 
wonderful carved stonework of the houses, and every archi¬ 
tectural detail silhouetted by f^toons, of lamps against 
the blue-black sky—everything combined to form a series of 
liuninous pictures indescribable for variety and pioturesqueness. 
In the daytime the intense whiteness of the walls, the intense 
blueness of the sky, and the intense brilliancy of the colours 
under the fierce sunshine convey an impression of almost daz¬ 
zling crudeqpss, but the golden haze of innumerable email lamps 
and lanterns produces an atmosphere of extraordinary softness 
and mystery, which transfigures the wholj scene and for a brief 
moment translates into reality the fabled visions of The Thous¬ 
and and One Nights. 

22nd Deoembbr 1905. 

Daily Telegraph .—Due south from Agra the railway runs 
to Jhansi, Soon after leaving the red sandstone reefs of Dhol- 
pur, and the curiously-raviued and shrivelled banks of the Cham* 
bal, the country changes. The row-ridged fields of drifted 
and drifting sand give way to sparse patches of arable. The 
inevitable ak plant has bwn driven away from the little lots 
in which millet and Indian corn are sown and watered almost 
with the care that is bestowed upon a garden at home. Deep 
in the bed of wide nullahs every square yai*d of irrigable soil 
is utilised, and agricultiiro is at higher pr^ure the farther 
south one goes. One feels the coming of a strong man’s influenoe. 

At last, out of the bosom of the fiat, dry cultivated plain 
rises a gigantic flat rock, two miles in length, and in breadth 
varying between 200 and 1,000 yards. 

To those who know Chitor the resemblance of Gwalior 
to the old citadel of Mewar is striking. Except that Chitor 
is considerably longer, the general likeness is undeniable. In 
each case a huge rooky prominence rises abruptly from the 
flat plain to a height of about 300 feet. Ou all sides the descent 
is precipitous, and a heavy and welMoophoIed wall runs round 
the crest of each. Entrance is obtained by the slants of a road 
cut in the solid rook, and guarded by several strongly-fortified 
gateways. But Gwalior is more than a fort. It is true, that 
for 500 years its chief importance lay in the fact that it presented 
the first barrier to an advance southwards from Agra, hut since 
1886, when the British troops, which had held it intermittently 
for over 100 years, were finafiy withdrawn, its real significance 
has been rather archseological than military. The Maharaja 
Scindia has, indeed, a few hundred men in the old defences 
on the top of the rock, but no one knows better than His High¬ 
ness that the day of impregnabihty is over for such fortresses 
as Gwalior, and that in hia splendidly-trained Imperial Service 
Troops quartered in the plain below, he has a weapon far 
worthier of his predecessors’ fighting fame. 

On the back , of an elephant—Palace and Residency alike 
point an Anglo-Indian proverb for hospitality—one see-saws 
strenuously and slowly up the steep ascent to the main gate 
beside the Painted Palace. This is a fine structure, simply 
designed in the mass and decorated in detail with tiles of an 


exquisite glaze, some charged with an elephmat, such a beast 
as the desi^er of the Bayeux tapestry might have traced, 
some splendid with blue and green peacocks, others diapered 
with conventional work in free and bold curves. Others again 
—and these are perhaps the most impressive of any—of plain 
pure colour, are set in bands or surfaces of utter blue so exactly 
of the colour of the deep mid-sky overhead that they seem 
to make symmetrical gaps and rents and spaces in the solid stone 
of the palace wall. Inside there is indeed something to see and 
admire, some finely chiselled capital brackets and latticed 
windows in the women’s court, some dainty finials also along 
the parapet, but the foul sweet stench of the bat battalions 
who have had undisturbed possession of the inner rooms for 
centuries wiU drive away the hardiest of intruders. There 
is something apart from all other smells in that of a bat haunt. 
You may be prepared for, and even proof against, the more 
violent stenches of life; you may even he almost deficient in. 
a sense of smell at all, but this particular warm, intimate odour,, 
that you can taste on the palate for ten minutes afterwards, 
and long to be sick therefor—this will yet drive you headlong. 
It is half-psychological in its effect; one could swear that 
in the darkness there was crouching some warm-blooded ci-eature 
of the octopus tribe; in fact, the origin of the vampire legend is 
clearly founded upon the suggestions of this fetid smell rather 
than upon the ascertained habits of these foul little beasts 
which have long made Gwalior their chief capital in India. 

On the flat top of the rock, and cut into its flanks, there 
are several things of interest. All the world knows of the gig¬ 
antic statues, nude and unashamed, that excited Baber’s modest 
anger, and collected in a little compound are a hundred and one 
rehos of a Bhuddist age—Bhuddhist or Jain—who knows ? The 
two are first cousins, and it is hard sometimes to disentangle 
the fragments that are left. Truth to tell some of these quaiut 
sculptures might have been out in Egypt, or in Siam, or in' 
Ireland, as readily as here in Central India, The bigger statues 
out in the side of the precipice are comparatively modem— 
some are even dated as late as the Fifteenth Century. Looking' 
over the strong breastwork of stone which suiTormds the fort 
one sees the new town of Lashkar lying, white and new, in among ' 
well irrigated and afforested lands Mow. Here is the real 
Gwalior of to-dky. The page is turned for ever on all that 
made the rook splendid and sanguinary in history, and in Lashkar 
the advent of a new era is blazoned forth. And the most strik¬ 
ing part of Lashkar is nothing less than the Maharaja himself. 

Scindia is, beyond all question, the most capable and most 
ambitious native chief in our Indian Empire. ‘With a mental^ 
dexterity and wealth of information that might bo Onvied 
by many an expert “ political ” t-wice his age, he combines an 
industry which has no rival unfortunately scarcely a follower 
even, in other States. Nothing that can interest or affect 
his wide territory is left unnoticed by the Maharaja of Gwalior. 
Nothing is too small or too petty to escape his direct attention 
and action. In the course of one short afternoon which I spent 
-with him the drainage of an unhealthy quarter of Lashkar, 
the course and prospects of yet another proposed light railway, 
the financial position of the club, a new electric power station, 
the proper collection and distribution of forage for his own 
Imperial Service Troops and the Prince of Wales’s horses, the 
destructions necessitated by the new market, which is to be for¬ 
mally opened by the Prince—^the exact matter was the abolition 
of some adjacent stables lest the flies should spoil the wares 
of the worthy confectioners of Gwalior—a patch of bad road 
some ten miles out towards Datia, for which the local overseer 
would have to supply the best of explanations; an improve¬ 
ment in electric thermantidotes invented by His Highness which 
caused an even breeze rather than a draught, the lessons of the 
Russo-Japanese war—such a list, incomplete as it is, will show 
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th<J versatility and insatiable activity of tbls man, the only 
prince and almost the only man, in all India who adds to the 
nimble wit which is not uncommon there—those rarest of all 
qualities in a Soutliem Asiatic t the powers of initiative, foresight 
determination, and perseverance. He has put the past behind 
him. I asked an official at the palace about the famous Gwalior 
pearls; it seemed only obvious to ask about them. They are 
beyond question the finest in the world, even Travancore’s 
ranking second to these ropes and collars and sashes of exqtusite- 
ly matched sea-stones each as large as a filbert, and ideally 
perfect in shape. The official saddened visibly. “ Ah, His 
Wi glinRHR will take no cax-e of tliem; he will not wear them, 
an§ 80 they must go bad. ” Certainly it required some stretch 
of imagination to clothe in the translucent breast-plates of pearls 
which hi.s predecessor’s picture bravely shows, the sturdy and 
alert figure which had been driving uq about in a motor from 
one municipal improvement to another, confident, certain 
of touch, and mindful of the life and limbs of the most tiresjome 
of pariah dogs asleep in the fairway. 

Yet the matter I have mentioned last is closest to his heart. 
At home or on his travels you will always find beside him 
ready to his hand the last book upon the science and theoiy 
of war. He is a soldier first and last. His own troops aip; 
models of discipline and organisation, and to the fact tliat they 
are his own, not ours, till the day for their employment comes 
his never failing interest in them is due. Someone while I 
was there had written to ask him to become Honorary Colonel 
of some Central Indian Cavalry, and I heard him refuse bitterly. 
“ Honorary Colonel ? No what’s the use of that ? It won’t bring 
me a step nearer active service. Now, if they had offered me the 
post of squadron commander instead— 

There is another matter. It cannot be doubted for a moment 
that Scindia’a position in India as acknowledged heat! and cham¬ 
pion of all Hindu Native States is one that is nearly more and more 
to be recognised and reckoned with by us. It is no light thing 
that Eajput and Mahratta alike come to him for advice and 
leading. Tlie significance is doubled when we remember that 
this involves at least one odncession of no small importance, 
for Scindia is not of the Royal Kshatriya caste, and he has 
won his pre-eminence by sheer ability and force of character. 
One could write much upon this man—on the whole, the most 
remarkable character in India. Perhaps he errs on the side 
of over-attention to detail; it would be better to leave minor 
matters in re8i)onsible hands. Perhaps, also, his energy needs 
concentration on fewer interests, if results are to be permanent. 
But Scindia is either a great man or, what comes to x)retty 
much the seme thing so far as we are conceriied, the greatest 
man of and in India. 

Englishman .—Every one w^as early astir this morning, for at 
nine o’clock His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was to 
review the military force that the Maharaja Scindia maintains on 
the plain that lies about three miles from the palace. And it was 
with a feeling of profound thankfulness that all who have 
recently passed through Northern India remarked the noticeable 
change in the weather. It was cold, and almost damp, and 
many clouds were about. Tliis was the reflection of the change 
that has brought abundant rain to the Punjab, saving from 
destruction the thin rabi crop which was beginning to look 
parched during the manceuvres at Raw'alpindi. In the Agra 
and Muttra districts and indeed throughout the XJnited 
Provinces rain now would bo invaluable. Here in Gwalior 
the time has almost passed when it could benefit the crop. It 
has been a bad year, and preparations are in train to relieve 
the distressed jrapulation. With the energy constantly betraj^ed 
in his active personal rule the Maharaja is now arranging to tour 
through the affected districts to see for himself and to suiier- 
vise ameliorative measures. But though perhaps too late 


for the harvest, rain would be thrice welcome in Gwalior to re¬ 
plenish the store of water. Almost every tank is dry and even 
the palace grounds will have to be starved if the supply is not 
supplement^. 

The review ground was charmingly situated: a great stretch 
of yellow alluvium enclosed in an amphitheatre of low hills 
and ringed with trees. The huge fort-crowned rock looking 
more like a battleship than ever formed a fitting background. 
Sunlight and shadow wrought fascinating changes upon 
its scarred and rugged face, now wrapping it in the softest 
purple, now as the unclouded sun beat upon it revealing every 
line and house and battlement. To the left a modest hillock was 
spotted with the people who had come in holiday attire to witness 
the display. To the right of the stand erected for the Princess 
of Wales were the purdah arrangements for the Maharani i 
for though Her Highness of Gwalior observes the strictest 
purdah, no ceremony is held in the State without thoughtful 
provision for her to witness it. And in the centre the troops, 
and bullock batteries, cavalry, infantry, and sappers. Besides 
his household troops the Maharaja Scindia maintains three 
regiments of Imperial Service Cavalry, two of infantry and a 
sapper company. There paraded two batteries horse artil¬ 
lery, three regiments of cavalry, one bullock battery, one 
elei>hant battery, a company of sappers and four regiments 
of infantry, a total of just under five thousand of all arms under 
the command of the Maharaja himself. 

First there marched past the cavalry band on greys, and 
the staff with the Maharaja in rear, a soldierly fifure in the 
uniform of a British Colonel crossed with the Star of India ribbon, 
and mounted on a grand bay. Saluting, he rode into position 
near the Prince’s right and made way for the artillery. These 
advanced iu column of batteries, well disciplined and power¬ 
fully horsed with waters, but with muzzle-loading smooth-bores. 

The cavalry brigade passed in column of squadrons and pre¬ 
sented a gallant sight in their blue and white uniforms and dye¬ 
ing pennons. The elephant and bullock batteries represented 
those historic elements in the Indian Army which having ful¬ 
filled their purpose are passing away. The elephant has already 
been superseded in our heavy batteries because ho is such 
a mighty trencherman that it is hard to keep him supplied 
on campaign, and the day of the bullock is drawing to a close. 
Then come the company of Sappers in khaki, their mule-borne 
tools rattling and the infantry in column of double companies. 
First the household troops, some in rifle green and some 
in .scarlet, with muzzle-loading guns and long triangular bayo¬ 
nets. Afterwards the Imperial Service Regiments, quite 
recently raised, with Lee-Metfords tipped w'ith stabbing steel 
end, all with a medallion of the Maharaja in their head gear. 

Back came the footmen in line of quarter column, and the 
artillery and cavahy at the trot, Jthe former in line at half in¬ 
terval and the latter in column of wings. 

Hitherto there had only been the interludes which seem 
inseparable from every public disjffay—the inevitable deg which 
trotted to and fro as gravely as if it were th&most important 
part of the pageant and an Indian jay which fluttered'in front, 
of the prince, its azure wings flashing in the sunlight, like those 
of an enormous butterfly. B^ut as the Horse Artillery thundered 
by at the gallop a graver episode occurred. Just opposite 
the Prince the off-wheeler of the middle team apparently put 
his foot over the trace and came down with a crash. The dust 
was BO thick that this could not be seen from behind, and it 
seemed as if the third battery, fcllowing hot upon it must 
' collide. One of the staff galloping into the fog stopped it 
and soon the fallen horse was up and the battery'away, none 
being one whit the worse. Galloping out the Maharaja placed 
himself at the head of his cavahy and brought them up at the 
gallop in line of squadron columns, a gallant sight indc^ knd a 
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fitting climax to a well organised and well executed review. 
His Royal Highness warmly complimented the Maharaja 
on the parade and then when the troops were drawn up in a 
crescent presented medals to nine sowars and two sappers 
for service in South Africa. 

On the east side of the Thatipore parade groimd there was 
a performance of qnite a difierent character in the afternoon, 
•closing with a realistic sham fight. Piret a squad of the First 
Infantry gave a smart display of semaphore signalling and the 
Fourth Infantry an exhibition of Indian club exercise. Then 
there was a well executed musical ride by .sections, represent¬ 
ing the military dress of different periods in the history of Gwa¬ 
lior from the reign of his late Highness the Maharaja Mahadji 
Scindia to the present day. Periods as far apart as men, in chain 
armour to men in the smart uniforms with magazine rifles 
of the Imperial Service Lancers. But the crux of the entertain- 
ment was the mimic combat between the State troops and a 
Chinese army for the possession of a battlemented and bastioned 
foxii that sprang like magic out of the plain. This was conducted 
with infinite zest and spirit. The scouts advanced spying out the 
land over their recumbent horses, and the Chinese Cavalry 
•charged with true Mongolian yells. The plain was littered 
with the dead and wounded who were carried off in dhooUes 
or were doubled up behind the more fortimate hoi’seinen. The 
guns blazed at each other, the artillery from the encircling hills 
joining in the fray. The Cavalry charged wildly and the In¬ 
fantry peppered away with blank at a range of ten yards. 
Finally the enemy having abandoned the fort the victorious 
general decided to blow it up. Flames having been started 
by the artillery fire the fortalice vanished with a most satis- 
faotoiy amount of fixe and smoke a,nd explosion. The oon- 
■cluding tablijau was when the conquering army marched their 
prisoners back with hands playing, torches flaming and the 
Tartar general an unwilling spectator of the enemy’s triumph 
from his own sedan chair. The Prince and Princess, and all the 
Maharaja’s guests enjoyed it hugely and returned to Camp 
immediately it was over in readiness for the State dinner, 

The banquet which was held in the new dining hedl of the 
palace, was attended by a hundred guests. Conspicuous amongst 
many novel and ingenioos decorations was a tiny railway 
that ran round the central table oarrying the wine. Dinner 
ovSr the Maharja joined his Royal ^ests. 

After proposing the health of His Majesty the King-Emperor, 
in submitting the toast of the PiTnce and Princess of Wales, 
he said :—- 

“ I know no words which will adequately convey an idea 
of the feelings which spring in my heart as I rise to say a word 
of welcome to Your Royal Highnesses on behalf of my people, 
my family, and myself. I shall, therefore, not attempt the 
impo-ssible task of describing those feelings but shall content 
myself with Ba 3 nng that the present is a unique occasion in 
my life, and that I shall never forget the honour done to me by 
Your Royal Highnesses’ presence here to-night, and by your 
gracious kindness in visiting my capital. This house, which Your 
Royal Highnesses have graced by your presence, was designed by 
Sir Michael Pilose, and built in the year 1874 under the direction 
of my late lamented father, and the first exalted guest that ever 
abode tmder its roof was his most gracious Majesty the King- 
Emperor, your revered father. With the lapse of time its in¬ 
terior has undergone considerable alteration, and in the natural 
fitness of things it seems only proper that in its modernised 
-condition it should have conferred upon it the additional honour 
of a visit from Your Royal Highnesses. What adds so much 
more to the h^Qur of the house, the distinction of the 
occasion and thi^je^re of us all is the circumstance that un¬ 
like the previous oooasion this is rendered even mone felicitous 
by the presence of Her i^yal Highness, the Princes of Wales. 


I had intended in the course of this speech to deal at some 
length with the ambitions that have governed me during 
the last ten years of my career as one whom Providence has 
called upon to rule over a State containing" an area of 30,000 
miles and a population of about 3,000,000 and to illustrate 
how each move made has been directed towards the accomplish¬ 
ing of these ambitions. But realising that the inevitable fatigue 
of long journeys already made and the prospect of more still 
to be undertaken, together with the inappropriateness of the 
hour cannot but make such a narrative ratlier tedious and 
protracti^d, I shall refrain from giving effect to my cherished 
idea. It will be enough for me to say that whatevijr useful 
work has been or is being undertaken in the various departments 
of my State has but one ultimate goal, t4z., to help towards 
the stability of the British Empire and with that end in view, 
to ameliorate the condition of the people over whom I am called 
upon to rule. Whenever Your Royal Highnesses travel in 
India you wdl see on the triumphal arches and in the addresses 
read to you the words of loyalty and devotion to the Ci'own. If 
I say but little on this subject, it is because I feel all the more 
deeply my hope and ambition is that the day may come when 
my army and I may by our acta show' what is not only on our 
li^s but in our hearts just how. There is some distress in a few 
districts of the State owing to the failure of the monsoons, 
but I have no doubt that Your Royal Highnesses’ visit to the 
capital will grant it immunity against famine for many a long 
year. This remark may sound at best pure .sentiment, but it 
embodies a feeling which to my knowledge is implicitly relied 
upon by the simple-minded villagers of my State. Dur ing 
the short time Your Royal Highness is here, I shall endeavour 
to bring to Your Royal notice as much as I can of the adminis¬ 
trative reforms which I have been attempting to introduce into 
the State. May’I say that the interest that Your Royal Highness 
had already graciously shown in my army and in the Municipality 
of my State has greatly encouraged me and will bo an incentive 
to fresh efforts on my part. I shall not now take up 
more of Your Royal Highnes-ses’ time than to say that I hop€» 
this visit to Gwalior which has no doubt entailed considerable 
personal inconvenience to yom’selves will afford an insight 
into the peace and prosperity we all enjoy under the benign 
rule of His Majesty’s Government, and will also furnish some 
amusement and relaxation to make up for the trouble you have 
undergone. My Lords, ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to drink 
to the health of Their Royal Highnesses the Ihiiice and Princess 
of Wales.” 

In proposing the health of His Highness the Maharaja Sahib 
the Prince of Wales said :— 

“ In the name of the Princess of Wales and on my own behalf 
I thank you sincerely for the eloquent and touchmg words 
in which you have proposed our healths. I recognise that 
we have listened to no mere complimentary speech, but that 
His Highness has taken this opportunity of telling us the guid¬ 
ing principles and motives of his life. We are, I am sui’e, grate¬ 
ful for his frankness and highly appreciate his noble expressions, 
for whether we regard these principles from the point of view I 
of the British Empire, the Maharaja himself, or the subjects 
of the Gwalior State, we cannot fail to recognise in them the 
highest ideals and aspirations. His goal is fhe stability of the ‘ 
British Empire, and to attain that goal he sees that he must 
strive, and indeed, he is striving, with all his characteristic energy 
to improve the condition of his people. I look forward with ; 
pleasure and interest to hearing from His Highness of his : 
administrative reforms. And while His Highness modestly 
refrains froin*telling us of his ambitions and intentions we do 
not forget the hospital ship which he sent to China a few years 
ago. I should like also to remind you of the two regiments 
which the Maharaja has just added to the Imperial Service f 
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Troops, and, indeed, I believe that his ambition is t<> see his 
whole army attain to that excellence which eharactenses the 
troops which he gives so freely to the service of the Empire, and 
I should like to say how very much I am mdepted f-o hm tor 
showing me his fine troops on parade this mommg. We all 
know of our host’s reputation as a soldier, but fais energies 
and hiB mdueiice are just as conspicuous and effeetive m the civil 
aclministi'ation of his State. The ftinoe&s and I desire to express 
our deep sense of gratitude to Your Highness for the km^ess 
and hospitality which you have shown to us and for all the 
trouble which you have taken to entertain us and our large 
partv in your capital. Nor can I refrain from alluding to the 
magnificent procession with which Your Higlmess honoured our 
aarrival yeBterday. it was the first time that we had taken 
part in a coreinony, mounted on elephants, which is only possi¬ 
ble in this wonderful country. I can. assure you that we shall 
never forget that splendid scene with aU its picturesque surround¬ 
ings, and we shall also remember that every one of ite deUils 
-h^ been conceived and carried out so successfully by Your 
Highness. I am looking forward with great pleasure to en¬ 
joying the spoit for which your State is so well renowned and 
in which you are kind enough to allow me to join. 

Before sitting down I must convey to you, Maharaja, my 
dear fathers warm messages of esteem and good-wiU, ^d I 
am glad to have another message to deliver from the Hmg- 
Emperor which I am sure will please \our Highness. ^ xou 
have been appointed Honorary Colonel of the I^an Regiment 
of which 1 am proud to be the Colonel-in-Chief. The 1st I^ucera 
will be as delighted as I am to welcome you as one of us. 1 
call upon you, ladies, and gentlemen, to join with me in drinking 
to tlte health and long life of His Highness the Mahareja 
Seindia. 1 pray tliat all possible blessings may be given to him 

and to his peojile.” , . , , , j • 

A reception was afterwards held in the handsome drawing¬ 
room. To-morrow the Prince of Wales goes after tiger. 

The news of excellent rain in Northern India is confirmed. 
All the ryots ascribe it to the luck the Prince and Pi-incess 

have brought them. , . t. .i t i 

In connection with the Royal visit to Burma the Local 
Govotniiicinit hixv6 Ccillcd on tho J^il authorities to submit the 
names of long-term prisoners undergoing sentence in central 
jails who for good conduct may be recommended by Superm- 
tendents of Jails for the -Royal clemency, with a view to entire 
release, or remission of sentence, in honour of the occasion. 

The list is now under preparation by the Superintendent 
of the Rangoon Central Prison, and it is expected* that, as 
on Coronation Day, there will be a good number of convicts 

released. , , , 

Engliskman.—Bis Royal Highness entered Gwahor moimted 
on a swaying elephant, Wiiich passed through lines of retainers 
whose costumes and arms recalled the days when the Moghal 
power was waning and all India lay at the mercy of the mer¬ 
ciless horaemen of Sivaji. A few hours afterwards the Prince 
was listening to a speech from Seindia in which the Royal visitor 
was asked to graciously open the Victoria Memorial Market and 
to press the button which would inaugurate the electric fight¬ 
ing of the Municipality of Laahkar, a city built at the caprice 
of a Mahratta Chief. The contrasts thus vividly presented 
are indicative of the extraordinary positions occupied to-day 
by tlie ruling Cliiefs of India. It was sometimes asiierted 
that the Government of India has deprived the great feudato¬ 
ries of ail their prestige and power, leaving them no room for 
the exercise of individuality or character. As a matter of 
fact BO far is this from being the case, that no Chiefs or Rulers 
have so much power, outside of the absolutely uncivilised 
tracts. The ruling Indian Chiefs can enact whatsoever laws 
they please and have absolute oontrcl over the revenues of their 


States. Can so much be said even of the Tsar ? Of recent 
years several Indian Chiefs have made the fullest use of the 
liberties they enjoy to fimther , in spite of convention and cus¬ 
tom, the welfare of their subjects, using those despotic means 
to do good which Western statesmen must often hanker after. 

Amongst these rulers of the GwaUor, Jaipur, and Baroda 
have been most pre-eminent. Seindia, indeed, has this spe¬ 
cial claim to the regard of his Royal visitora, that he h^ particu¬ 
larly identified himself with the Imperial idea. There is nowhere' 
a more loyal subject of the King. Not only have his Imperial 
Service Troops seen service abroad, but amongst his own de- 
oorations is the war medal for China. In that campaign he 
rendered a unique service. He fitted out a hospital ship at 
his own expense, and there are many Englishmen who owe 
their lives to the forethought of an Indian Prince. And yet t he 
little speech Seindia made on Wednesday was chiefly con¬ 
cerned with smaller details of his activity as President of a Muni¬ 
cipality, The Prince of Wales has always shown the keenest 
interest in technical' education. He probably heard with^ the 
greatest pleasure Seindia's remarks concerning the exhibition 
of indigenous products and regarding the recently opened 
technical school. The stay at Gwalior will pc^sibly reveal 
other sides of Scindia's character. He has had the education 
of an English gentleman, and is interested in every kind of 
manly sport. As a motorist Seindia has made quite a reputation, 
and the enoomragement he has given both to the sport and the 
industry will long be gratefully remembered. 

Indian DaUy iVcwal—The Prince this morning reviewed 
the Gwalior State Troops on the Tbatipore parade ground. 

The Horse Artillery, Cavalry and Field Artillery drawn by 
elephants, four regiments of Infantry and a company of Sap¬ 
pers paraded imder the command of His Highness the Maharaja 
Seindia, and a very imposing spectacle they presented. 

The review of the Gwalior troops this morning was an im¬ 
pressively fine military display, and passed off most success¬ 
fully. The road to the parade ground from the Palace was 
lined by the Shagird Pesha civil police, the Sardars, Lawa- 
zima, the Tuman Nizamat, the Ghate Risala, and Infantry. 
These are the Orientally picturesque elements of the State 
forces, and, viewed through Western eyes, appeared as spearmen 
and standard-bearers and men-at-arms in robes of white maroon 
and scarlet and yellow. The State elephants and the be¬ 
decked horses were also drawn up along the route, and approach¬ 
ing the parade ground were horsemen in raiment of blue, green, 
pmple, and cerise. The troops were drawn up in review order 
across a plain, and backed by the gieat fortress hill, made 
abyilfiantshow, the pennants and bright uniforms of the cavalry 
showing up in fine effect. Their Royal Highnesses arrived on 
the grimnd, escorted by the squadrons of the Gwalior Cavalry 
and the Sardars, School Cadets, the latter attractive in tlieir 
yellow and silver puggries. A royal salute fired from the fort 
began as the Prince approached the ground, and it was a stately 
procession that was seen as the Prince and the staff joined the 
Maharaja and proceeded to insp^t the line of troops, the 
Princess accompanjing in a carriage. The inspection over, 
the Prmce returned to the saluting base, and the march-past 
began, the Princess viewing it from an ornate and solidly con- 
structed stand. Preceded by his staff, the Maharaja wearing a 
military uniform, led his troops past His Royal Highness. The 
Horse Artillery, in column of batteries, headed the march- 
past, and very smart they looked in dark blue uniforms faced 
with yellow and wearing white puggries. They were splendidly 
mounted on and were much admired. The Cavalry in three re¬ 
giments rode by gallantly, making a splendid display both of 
efficiency and of spectacular effect. The Field Artillery in 
bullock drawn and elephant drawn batteries succeeded, and were 
followed by four re^ments of Infantry, headed by a company 
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of Sappers. The Infantry, which included two Rifle Regiments, 
marched with admirable precision and looked to be a very use¬ 
ful body of troops. After the whole of the troops had gone 
by, the Infantry returned in line of quarter column and made 
a great impression as they swung by in excellent order. The 
Cavalry and Artillery thereafter trotted past, the guns after¬ 
wards retruning at the gallop. An accident threatened at 
this stage to mar the success of the whole review, but fortunately 
the incident had no serious consequences. As the Artillery 
broke into the gallop, a horse fell, and for a few minutes there 
was a confused medley of horse.s and guns in front of the saluting 
base. A second battery was galloping up and the elements 
of a catastrophe seemed to be farming. Happily, the on-coming 
battery was stopped just in time. The officers led their horses 
out of the m§l^, and the fallen horse which was an off-wheeler 
and had therefore not dismounted a rider as was dreaded, was 
raised and the team galloped off amid applause to join the rest 
of the battery. The incident merely suspended the stately 
progress of the review for a few minutes, but created excitement 
while it lasted. After the last of the iy’tiUery had galloped 
away, the Cavalry who had formed in a line across the parade 
ground, chained in a line towards the saluting base; the Maharaja 
leading the charge. They halted within fifty yards of the 
saluting base. The Maharaja saluted the Prince amid applause 
and the Cavalry wheeling disappeared instantly in a great 
^loud of dust, the denouement teing in a double sense a most 
effective ciurtain. When, this fog of war had cleared, the whole 
of the troops had formed in review order and advanced towards 
the saluting base. The wings of parade closed in to form 
three sides of a square and thereafter the Maharaja dismoimted 
and led ten of his men forward to the Prince te receive medals 
from his hands for service in South Africa. His Royal Highness 
dismounted and pinned the medals upon the breasts of the men, 
the ceremony being viewed with much interest. His Highness 
marched the little company of men to the back ranks, and having 
monnted again, galloped towards the Prince, who rode out 
to meet him and warmly congratulated him on the success 
of the review and the efficiency of the troops. This afternoon 
the military sports and a combined military display in the 
form of a sham fight are taking place. 

The military display which witnessed by the Prince and 
Princess and the Maharaja and the other guests this afternoon 
was interesting a nd had some features of realistic warfare. 

It took place on a maidan, where a theatrical fort had been 
erected, fronting a range of low hills. The men of the Ist 
Infantry gave a pretty display of semaphore signalling to music ; 
they wore a striking undress uniform of white shirt, white 
breeches, white puggries, and vests of green and orange and. gold, 
and wielding red and white and blue and white flags made 
a very effective picture. The men of the 4th Infantry, also 
brilliantly attired, gave an exhibition of Indian club swinging, 
this being followed by a musical ride, in which the costumes 
of Scindia’s horsemen were represented from the period of the 
late Maharaja Mohadji Scindia to the present day. The com¬ 
pany of riders included men in chain mail with bmnished brass 
helmets, others equipped with steel cuirasses, armlets and 
gauntlets, and others violet, scarlet, cerise and saffron robes, 
and carrying bucklers. In contrast with these were the men 
in the present uniform of the Gwalior Cavalry. All were armed 
xvith lances, and the features of the ride represented medieval 
jousting, the display concluding with fine charges. The great 
show of the evening, howeverj was the combined display by 
alf arms, which took the form of an attack upon, and defence of, 
the fort which bad been erected. It was supposed to be held 
by a Chinese garrison against an invading force. The operations 
opened with the scouts of the invaders sent to reconnoitre 
the fort, being pursued by a troop of the Cliinese cavalry ; the 


pursuers were checked by discovering a great force of the enemy 
and returned hurriedly. The Chinese brought up a couple 
of guns which were promptly replied to, and a Cavalry demon¬ 
stration compelled them to dismount the guns and abandon 
them. The Chinese Infantry came up and under cover of Ibese 
the artillery teams wore enabled to letom and carry off their 
gims. A hot action was maintained between the opposing 
Infantry, but the invaders brought heavy gunfire to bear, and 
finally compelled the Chinete to hurriedly retreat- Realistic 
touches were introduced during the progress of the fight by 
the dropping and tending of wounded, the hurrying of riderless 
horses across the plain, and the garb of the Chinese force who 
wore yellow mushroom hats and loose red robes. A war balloon 
was another feature of the display. Before the final rout 
of the Chinese the rival Cavalry charged down upon each other, 
pulling up when the opposing horses were almost touching. 

The position having been won, the fort was bombarded 
and set in flames, the whole theatrical structure burning rapidly, 
and many fireworks exploding. .Finally the combined forces 
marched past, the Chinese being enclos^ by a square of the 
victors and the Chinese commander being carried in a sedan 
chair surrounded by torch bearers burning coloured lights. 

The procession was a pretty and admirably effective finale 
to the programme. 

A State banquet was held to-night in the Jai Bilas Palace. 
The Maharaja proposed the health of the King-Emperor, the 
toast being loyally honoured. 

Indian Da'dy Telegraph. —A pathetic Royal visit story comesi 
from the Punjab. A small chief exhausted the whole of his 
treasury in the purchase of a new hat in which to keep up his regal 
dignity. The amount of money to his credit was but Rs. 30,000, 
and the whole of this went to procure his much bejewelled 
turban. Probably it will be for sale cheap in a week or two. 

Indian Daily Telegraph, —The following traffic regulations 
will be enforced by the police during the visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales to Luoknow on 
the 26th to 28th December 1905:— 

Their Royal Highnesses will arrive at Lucknow Junction 
Station from Gwalior at 9-30 a.m. on 26th December. The 
arrival will be public. 

Only persons actually on duty and ticket-holders passed 
in by the District Police at the regular entrances will be allowed 
on the platform. 

Admission to the platform will be by ticket only as 
follows ■ 

1. White Tickets. —Europeans and Natives who have been 
specially invited by the Chief Secretary to Government. These 
will enter by the main entrance under the porch. 

2. YeUoio Members of the Municipal Board will 

enter by the main entrance under the porch and be shown to 
the seats allotted them in the entrance hall. 

3. Red 'Ticifceto.—Europeans who have received cards from 
the D puty Commissioner of Lucknow will enter through 
the 1st class RefreshmentfRoom. 

4. Blue Tickets. —Native gentlemen who have received 
cards from the Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow will enter 
by the over-bridge leading from the third claas enclosure. 

Press correspondents will receive special tickets, which will 
admit them to this and to aU other functions. 

All ticket-holders must be in their places by 9 a.m. 

Their Royal Highnesses will leave the Station at 10 a.m. and 
drive to Government House vid Railway Station Road to the 
corner of Hazratganj, and pass the Church arriving at 10-15 a.m. 

Tlie Royal route will be closed to ordinary traffic at 
8-30 A.M. Prom that time only ticket-holders wiU be allowed 
to pass along the Royal route; and at 9 A.M. the route will 
be absolutely closed to all traffic until after the Royal carriages 







have passed, and to all ordinary traffic until after 10-30 

' ■A.M. , 

The Royal carriages will be dravra up on the far side of the 
Station porch ready to move np when required. 

The carriages of the Nawab of Rampur and Raja of Tehri 
will enter by the eastern gate, and after their occupants 
have alighted will, with their escorts, be drawn up tlirectly 
behind the Royal carriages. 

The carriages of (1) His HOnomr the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
party and (2) holders of white tickets will enter by the Eastern 
gate, and after their occupants ha-ye alighted at the porch, will 
move on and be parked in order behind the carriages of the Ruling 
'Chiefs. 

The carriages of holders of yellow tickets will enter by the 
Eastern gate, and after their occupants have ahghted at the 
porch, will move on and be parked in the third class enclosure. 

The carriages of red ticket-holders will turn down the road 
leading to the station carriage-shed, at which their occupants 
will alight and proceed on foot to the Refreshment Room 
entrance. The carriages will be parked on the ground left and 
right of the carriage-shed. 

Holders of blue tickets will drive up to the corner of the 
third class enclosure on the city side, where they will alight 
and proceed on foot over the bridge to the platform; Their 
-oarriagas will turn and bo parked down the Aminabad Road, 

Carriages will Ire allotted numbers and parked acoordingly. 

Coachmen and syces should be instructed to display their 
mnmbers in a conspicuous manner. 

Ticket-holders are requested to alight from and enter their 
■conveyances as quickly as possible. 

All ticket-holders will keep their places till the last carriage 
of the Royal Procession has started. The carriages of the 
Nawab of Rampur and Raja of Tehri will then he brought up 
to the porch, and they will take their departure. The carriages 
of His Honour the, Lieutenant-Governor’s party wiU next 
-he brought up, and' they will take their departure. 

The carriages of white tieketffiolders will then be brought 
up to the porch, and they wiU take their departure. 

Holders of yellow tickets will proceed on foot to the 
enclosure, where their carriages are parked, and leave by the 
West gate. 

Holders of red tickets will proceed on foot to the carriage- 
shed entrance, where they alighted, and will enter their car¬ 
riages as they are brought out of the enclosure. 

The road from Moti Mahal lad Chamberlain, Quinton, Strand 
-and Hazratganj, to Government House will be kept clear of 
traffic from 12 to 12-30 pending reception of His Highness 
the Nawab of Rampur and His Highness the R,aja of Tehri 
by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Traffic will bo 
■ diverted down Forsyth, Shah Nazaf, and Outram Roads. 

Their Royal Highnesses will leave Government House 
at 3-10 P.M., and proceed to the site selected for the New 
Medical College, travelling vid Strand and Shahmiua Roads, 
and arriving at 3-30 p.m. 

Kcket-holders must bo in their seats at 2-30 p.m. 

The carriages of ticket-holders from Cantonments and Civil 
Lines will be stopped at the main entrance, which will bo on the 
-Circular Road, opposite the site, and from there the occupants ; 
will proceed on foot to their seats. Their carriages will be i 
parked on both sides of Canning Street and its branch street I 
and Circular* Road. 

The carriages of ticket-holdem from the city side of the I 
site -will be stopped at tlie Kasaiwala Bridge, near the Victoria ■ 
Park, and from there the occupants must proceed on foot 
to their seats. Tlieir carriages will bo parked down Victoria 
Street. 

Escorts of Taluqdars, which will not exceed 4 sowai-s each. 


I must leave their respective carriages at the junction of . the 
Shahmiha and Cireular Roads and fc»m up on the kuteha 
road leading from the Kitmaird Hospital to Machchi Bhawan. 

The Royal route vvill be closed to all ordinary traffic at 
2 P.M., re-opened at 4 p.m., and again closed at 4-30 p.m., 
until Their Royal Highnesses have passed on their return 
for the Residency. A portion of Canning and Victoria Streets 
from the Circular Road end -will be closed from 1-30 p.jf., 
according to the I’equirements of the police for carriage parking 
arrangements. 

Wheeled traffic will bo allowed over the Bridge at the jmjc- 
tion of Circular Road and Victoria Street until 1 p.m. only, 
after which time only foot traffic will be permitted to cross it. 

A barrier will be erected behind the barbed-wire fencing 
from Circular Road, near the Victoria Park, to a point 200 
yards from that road, and from there at right angles up to the 
Shahmina Road. The general public will be admitted to the 
spaces behind these barriers, entering the grounds vid the 
bridge at the corner of Victoria Street and the upper portion 
of the kuteha road from Machchi Bhawan. 

Ticket-holders \vill be accommodated in 12 enolosui'es, 
lettered A. to M. Each ticket will indicate the enclosure in 
which the holder will he seated. ’ 

Their Royal Highnesses wUl leave the site at 3-60 p.m., 
and wiU proceed to the Residency by the same route by which 
they arrived, followed by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
and suite. 

Carriages of ticket-holders from Civil Lines and 
Cantonments will be 'oalled up to the main entrance at which 
they alighted according to their numbers. Ticket-holders from 
the city will proceed on foot to the bridge at the junction of 
Circular Road and Victoria Street, where they will join their 
carriages. 

Ticket-holders may return along any roads except too 
following, w'hich will be closed for the return of Their Royal 
Highnesses from the Residency, viz '.— 

(1) From the junction of Ca-wnpore and Strand Roads 
as far as the Baillie Guard Gate. 

(2) From Neil’s Road up to the Deputy Commissioner’s 
House. 

(3) From the Deputy Commissioner’s House, vid Hazrat¬ 
ganj, to Government House. 

Tlie return route from the Residency will be closed to all 
traffic from 4-30 p.m. till Their Royal Highnesses have passed. 

iV*.a.—The Mutiny VPterans will eater the Residency by the Baillio Guard 
Gate, and ahontd arrive at 3 P.M. 


Their Royal Highnesses will leave Government House at 
9-10 P.M., and, proceeding Strand Road, Hazratganj, and 
Neil’s Road, will enter the Kaisar Bagh by the road leading 
past the eastern side of the tombs, arriving at the Baradari 
at 9-20 P.M. 

Ticket-holders should be in their seats by 8-30 P.M. They 
will enter the Kaisar Bagli by the Aminabad (south) gate 
and wrill drive up to the southern entrance to the Baradari, 
where they must alight. 

All other entrances will lie closed to the public. 

Ticket-holders from the direction of Cantonments will be 
diverted at the boundary wall of Government House, near 
Hyder’s Canal (junction of Strand and Banks Roads) and 
proceed vid Banks and Forsyth Roads to the Aminabad gate. 

Ticket-holders from the north side of the route will be 
allowed to cross the Royal route into the Banks or Forsyth 
Rood up to 8-30 P.M., after which time they must proceed 
by Clyde and Court Roads to the Aminabad gate. 

Police will he posted along the routes to direct traffic. 








/; Ticket-holrlere from the city may use any convenient route 

the Aminabad gate. 

t||;S ^ All unauthorised persons will l)e requhed >to leave the 

:;p’ , : JCaisax Bagh grounds at 8 p.m., persons in carriages leaving 
iV by the Normal School (east gate) entrance. 

Carriages of ticket-holders will be given numbers, and will 
^ passed out through the western gate on to the open ground 
in front of the Deputy Commissioner’s Court, where they 
will be parked according to their numbers. 

The Koyal route will be closed to all traffic at 8 P.M. 
ft The route will remain closed until after the Royal ivarty 
have passed on their return journey to Government House. 

After the departure of the Royal party the carriages of His 
Honoirr the Lieutenant-Governor and party will be called.up, 
!; and lliey wail take their departme. Tlieir Highnessea the Nawab 
of Rampuj- and Raja of Tehri will then take their departure. 

The carriages of ticket-holders ' will then be called up to 
the entrance gate on the north side of the Baradari. They may 
leave the Kaisar Bagh by any gate but the west gate, and retm-n 
by any route. 

Motor cars w'ill not be allowed to proceed to the Kaisjir 
Bagh for this entertainment. A 

His RoyafLIighness vrill return the visit of H. H. the Nawab 
of Rampur ricJ Hazratganj, Strand, Quinton and Chamberlain 
; ; Roads on 27th December . 

These roads will be absolutely clo.sed to all traffic from 11*45 

^ ^ ■ 

. His Royal Highness will leave the Moti Mahal at 12-45 p.m*, 
and petiuii by the same route to Goverjiment House, arriving 
at 12 -55 F when the route wilJ be re-openod for trafifie. 

Their Royal Highnesses will leave Government House at 
3-35 (27th December) and will drive Strand Road and 

Hazratganj, (?lub Road, the Chattar Manzil grounds. Strand and 
Hussainabad Road.s, and enf er the Hussainabad Park by the 
gate in front of the Clock Tower. 

The Hussainabad grounds will he cleared at 2 p.m. after 
which; time no unauthorised person will be admitted, and none 
but servants supplied with passes will be allowed to remain in 
the grounds. 

Admission to the gromids will be by tickets. Guests should 
arrive by 3-30 p.me. They will enter"' by the gate leading to 
the Park from the Hussainabad Road. 

The carriages of guests will be })assed on after their oceupanta 
have alighted at the gate by the road leading through 
Hussainabad in the direction of the Juma Masjid and parked 
on both sides of it according to the numbers allotted them. 

Tlie Royal route will be clo.sed, to ordinary traffic at 
2-30 P.M. after which only tieket-holdens will be allowed 
tjhei'eon. At 3 p.m,, the fouk' will be closed to all traffic, 

' and will leraain closed until after the Royal party have passed 
on their return journey to Government House. 

Their Royal .Highnes.ses will arrive at the Hussainabad Park 
at 4 P.M. , and will alight opposite the Tower, where they will 
be received by the Reception Committee. 

After 'I'heir Royal Highno.sse3 have alighted the Royal 
carriages will be pfvissed on to the far .side of the Baradari, where 
they will be turned and kept in readinis.s for departure. The 
carriages of His Honour the Lieufenant-Govemor, and party 
; ■will i«) prked behind the Royal carriages, and behind these 
: tJio carriages of the Ruling Chiefs and of the Maharajas of 

■Balrampur and Ajodhya. 

Their Royal Highnes.ses will leave the grounds at 6 P.M„ 
and return by the .same route, reaching Government House at 
5-25 P.M. , 

After the departure-of the Royal party carriages of guests 
I' will be called up to the gate at which they alighted. 

IMofor cars will be permitted to use the following roads:— 


To Hussainabad, from Hyder’s Bridge behind Govemment 
House md Banks and C-ircular Roads, past the Chauk, to the 
Victoria Park, returning by the same mute, juovided the 
occupante alight at the Hussainabad entrance to the Victoria 
Park and proceed on foot to the grounds. 

His Roj'al Highness will leave Government House at 
7-45 P.M., and drive by Strand Road, Hazratganj and Club 
Road.s to the Chattar Manzil, arriving at 7-55 P.M. 

The Royal route will be closed to ordinary traffic at 

6- 45 P.M., after which only guests will be allowed thereon up tq| 

7- 15 P.M., when the route will be closed to ail traffic, until? 
after Hri Royal Highness has pa.ssed on his way to the Club. 
The route will then be oixuied until 9-30 P.M., when it will 
again be absolutely closed until after His Royal Highness has 
passed on his return journey to Government House. 

Gentlemen invited to the dinner should reach the Club- 
half an hour before His Royal Highness is timed to arrive. 

The Royal carriages and those of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor and party will be parked on the open space between 
the main porch and tlie porch of the Station Library, where 
they will be kept in readiness till required. 

The carriages of ,guesta will be parked at the stand and down 
the road from the labrary porch tow-artfe the city according 
to the numbers allotted to them. 

Gentlemen attending the reception only w ill alight at the ■ 
Station Library door, and their carriages will l>e parked with 
those of the guests attending the dinner. 

His Royal Highness will leave the Chattar Manzil at 
10-30 P.M., followed by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
and party, and wall return by the same route to Government 
House, arriving at 10-40 P.M. 

Carriages will be called up as required, but no one will Im- 
allowed to leave before His Royal Highness ha.s taken hfe 
departure. 

There wU be no restriotions on motor cars. 

Their Royal Highnesses will leave Government House at 
1-10 P.M., arrivmg at Lucknow Junction Station at V 1-25 p.m. 
On 28th December. . 

The Royal route will l)e closed from 12-45 p.m. till His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor has passed on his return to- 
Government Hou.se. 

The departure of Their Royal Highnesses will be absolutely 
})rivate, and only officers on duty will lie permitted to be pre.seiit 
w-ithin the Railway Statioiii. Entry will be by the porch only 
and all other entrances will be closed. 

All native servants of the Royal party have (been provided 
with distinctive badges. All ixative servants of His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Oo vernor^s Camp and all .other camp-follo-wers 
or servants will be provided with passes, it Will be the duty 
of the Police to allow no native to enter wlio has no distinctive ^ 
badge or pass. 

No native servants or camjj-followers will be permitted 
to enter the ground except by the Wicket gate at the back of 
Government House or by the Police Guard gate. Tradesmen’s 
carts wdll deliver their contents at the Wicket gate. The cart 
containing supphes for the military guard will enter by the 
Police Guard gate and juoceed by the road leading to the stabies; 

An Inquiry Office has been estabUshed in a tent imside the 
Civil Lines gate, where all information can be obtained and a , 
jplan of the Camp seen. There will also be a telephone. An 
JjnsjKJotor will be oxr duty at the Inquiry Office. 

Visitors wishing to write their names in the books of Their 
Royal Highnesses, or of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Lady Digges LaTouche, will alight at the Civil Lines gate 
and proceed on foot to the tent in which the books are kept. 

The carriages of visitorawishing to see (1) The Karl and 
Counte,ss of Shaftesbury, (2) Sir Walter Lawrence,. (3) Sir 





Arthur Bigge, (4) General Stuart Beatson, (5) The Hon. Bereok 
Keppel, (6y Sir Charles Oust, (7) Captain Wigram, (8) Transport 
Officer, (9) M. Azizuddeen, will enter Government House 
by the Civil Lines gate and leave by the Police Guard gate. 

'The carriages of visitors wishing to see His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor or Lady Digges LaTouche, or members 
of their Staff, or members of the Stuff of Tlieir Royal Highnesses 
other than those mentioned above, will enter by the Canton¬ 
ment gate and leave by the same. 

Persons who are obviously entitled to visit the Camp on 
business, such as orderlies and servants carrying letters, and 
who have not been provided with passes, will be directed to 
the Inquiry Office and will be given temporary passes by the 
Inspector on duty. These temporary passes must be given up 
•by the recipients as tbdy go out. No native camp follower or 
servant will be permitted to enter or leave the grounds by da^ 
or night without showing his distinctive badge or pass. 

Ticket-holders to all functions will be provided with a red 
badge, which, if worn by the driver, will pass them along the 
Royal route after ordinary traffic has been closed. 

Officers in uniform will be passed everywhere without a 
badge. 

2. The lamps of all vehicles must be lighted by 5-16 p.m. 

3. Carriages aniving at the various functions must keep 
in their rank, proceeding in single file to the entrance. On leav- 
mg,_ ticket-holders are requested to wait till their conveyances 
are brought up. 

4. All dogs on the line of rout© must be tied up daring the 
time the roads are closed for traffic. The Police have orders 
to seize any dogs found loose and their owners will be prosecuted. 

5. An Inquiry Office (connected by telephone through 
Ganeshganj Police Station) has been opened, where the public- 
can obtain all information in connection with the Royal 
visit. 

6. The rates for hired carriages and gharris are double the 
usual fares from the 26th to 28th December, inoIu.sive. 

A. L. SADJfDERS, I.C.S., G. S. C. COLE, 

Bepuiff Commissioner. Distriet SuperhUmderU 

, ' of Police. 

Lucknow, mh December, 1905, 

CaictUta, ^)th December .—The arrangements for the recep¬ 
tion of the Prince and Princess of Wales in Calcutta are now' 
nearly complete. The principal special functions will be the 
presentation of the Addreas of welcome by the Municipality 
at Pnnsep’s Ghat, where Their Royal Highnesses will land 
after crossing the river from Howiah by streamer, and an enter- 
toinment upon the maidan on the 2nd January, which will 
be of an entirely Indian character. Thefe atures of the nlaiden 
entertommentwill be the garlanding of Their Royal Highnesses 
with flowers, the offering to them otaitar, sandal, saffron and 
musk, also of four gold plates, each ooiitainiUg a cocoamut, 
some paddy, some blades of gi-ass, a gold coin and flowers, 
temg the national emblems of fertility and plenty. The school 
children along the route will welcome Their Highnesses and a 
Bengah Mng wffi be sung which has been translated as follow.s •— 
-Hail! ^oe and Princess, all hail to thee ! 

With joyous voico wc welcome sing* 

As bursting into festive glee, 

Bengala greets her future King 
Though humble our reception be. 

And though our strains may halting rim, 

Ihe loyal heart we bring to thee 
Is waimer than our Eastern Sun. ” 

Bhutanese dances, a Tibetan 
SffirewS quarter-staff play, and illuminations 


The Imperial Cadet Corps, twenty-one strong, arrived here, 
this morning wuth Major Watson in command, Major Cameron 
(Adjutant) and Lieutenant Deep Singh (Assistant Adjutant). 

The Cadets include the Maharajah of Kishengarh, j.he Raja 
of Manipore, the Nawab of Radhanpur, the Nawab of Sacliin, 
Khan Patteh Deeu Khan, Rajkumar Jitendra JCarain of Cooch 
Behar, Mahomed Akbar Khan, Momtaz Mahomed Khan, Mir 
Gulam Raza Khan, B. Prithisingh, B. Slvonath Singh, Kumar 
Ranjit Singh, Kumar Nator Singh, Rao Raghiuiath Singh, 
Ananda Singh, Mahomed Kuli lOian, Kumar Pratap Singh and 
the Thakur Sahib of Raipur. 

22ifD December 1906. 

Pioneer .—The Royal party are once again in Native terri¬ 
tory, for this -morning they crossed the boundary of Gwalior 
and are now the guests of the Maharaja of Scindia in the 
Jai Bilas Palace here. The Maharaja with Hana Salieb Ingley 
Hazratji and fth*. Cobb, the Resident, met the Royal train 
at Morar Station about 10 o’clock and there received the 
Prince and Princess. This was a very short ceremony, for the 
State arrival took place half an hour later at Gwalior Station, 
the Maharaja travelling in the train with TheirJRoyal High- 
nrases. The station was beautifully decorated in light yellow, 
pink and green, and a special shamiana was veiled off on the 
platform for the Maharani and Maharani’s mother, the interior 
of this being a study in pmk. On the platform were Major 
Daly, Agent to the Governor-General in Central India, with 
his Political Staff, all the leading officials and Sardars of the 
State and a number of European ladies and gentlemen. 
Among these were Mrs. Daly, Sir Archibald Hunter, Count 
and Countess Quadt, Lady Locke Elliot and other guests of 
the Maharaja. 

Their Royal Highnesses on arrival were met by Major 
Daly, and the twelve principal Sardars were presented to them. 
The chief of them was the young Sardar, premier noble in 
Gwalior/ Ho is about tw-elve years old and looked very smart 
in his cadet uniform with tiny top boots to match. The other 
Sardars were in brilliant dresses, but the most striking figure 
was that of the Maharaja himself in full Durbar costume and 
with magnificent rows of pearls about his neck. Tdie usual 
Royal honours were paid and the Prince, accompanied by the 
Maharaja and the Staff, proceeded to inspect the guard-of-houour. 
The Princess, with Mrs. Daly, entered the shamiana and 
received a loyal personal welcome from the Maharanis, a 
bouquet being jwesented to Her Royal Higlmesa. Ail was then 
ready for the elephant procession to the Palace and this was 
a very imposing ceremonial, the like of which has not been 
seen during the tour. It was arranged on a large scale and 
the slow and stately procession was full of pomp and bright 
with colours. 

There were thirty-six elephants in all, and their trappings 
were of the richest. Their heads and trunks were all painted 
and the designs were very varied. The leading pair, intended 
respectively for the Prince and Maharaja, the Princess and 
Major Daly were particularly gorgeous. The howdahs were 
of gold and silver, the saris or mantles over the forehead and 
chains round their necks were of gold, and long gold pendants 
hung from their ears. The howdah cloths were of deep crim¬ 
son heavily embroidered in gold. Each animal had on heavy 
silver bangle. To mark their dignity these two elephants 
had the Prince of Wales’ Feathers cleverly painted on the 
base of their trunks with the motto “ Icb Dim ” below. The 
other thirty-four for the suite and officials were also splendidlir 
bedecked and as the whole body moved off, two by two, the 
spectacle was a most brilliant one. It was purely driental in 
character and with no defect in any detail. The Maharaja was 
welcoming his Royal guests in a manner that made the whole 




fceremonia! spectacular and yet impi’essively splendid. But 
there was far more than merely a procession of elephants, for 
in front wont men on foot with native music and heralds pi-o- 
claiming a welcome, led horses prancing with their gold and 
silver trappings andi cnshioned saddles. State pal,kies showing 
the ancient me^ods of conveyance, and chobdars and banner- 
men with higlT standards. Interwoven in this column were 
the line Imperial Service Lancers in blue with red plastron 
and white turbans, their bands playing “God bless the Prince 
of Wales ” in enthusiastic style. A battery of Horse Artillery, 
with guns and cairiage in kliaki coloui’, paraded along and, 
after more retainers, rode two Cadet Corps, the boys admir¬ 
ably turned out in blue with yellow hamarbands and lungis 
with silver fringes and white accoutrements. These young 
soldiers of the State were well mounted and rode like horse¬ 
men every one of them. More macemen and carriers of guns 
in coloured covers trooped along and then the Royal elephants, 
in all their splendour marched steadily onwards, the occupants 
of the howdah being shielded from the sun by golden umbrellas 
held aloft. A troop of Imperial Service Lancers was in close 
attendance and then followed the I’emainde^r of elephants with 
the Royal ^uite and the Sardars. The procession was closed 
by two squadrons of the Lancers. 

The route from the railway station to the Palace was lined 
diroughout with troops, the two regiments of Imperial Service 
Infantry (known together with the Lancers as the Regulars) were 
on duty, one a ride battalion, which is probably the only one 
of its hind in a Native State. There were hundreds on horse¬ 
back and on, foot, many of the former being most picturesque 
figures with swords, lances and shields, all in bright colours 
and adding to the general effect. It was a mingling of ancient 
and modem and we could see what great strides have been made 
in military reorganisation under the present Maharaja, who is 
a very keen soldier indeed and looks personally after the welfare 
of his troops. To see some retainers of importance sitting 
in his saddle while an attendant held a small sunshade with an 
enormously long handle over his head and then, to tmn to. an 
officer of the Lancers, spick and span, well turned out and 
holding himself as a soldier should was an object lesson. The 
old order is changing in Gwalior as elsewhere, and the army 
mil vanish in another generation. Behind the lines of troops 
wore crowds, of spectators, and on the slopes below the Port 
they rose in groups almost to the walls. The people affect 
gaily-coloured turWns and the distinctive Mateatta head¬ 
dress, and thus the crowd was not of that neutral-tinted kind 
which is seen so often in big cities. Yellow^ and red and green 
seemed the favourite; colours, and in the bright sunshine they 
gave brightness to the scene. 

The procession passed slowly along until the nortli gate 
of the Palace was reached when a salute of 31 guns was fired 
from the Port. There w’cro more spectators on the gateways, 
and hearty cheers were raised as the inner gi’ounds were entered. 
Their Royal Highnesses dismounted from their elephants 
at the main gate of the Palace and watched the latter part 
of the procession file past as the suite and Sardars arrived. 
At I o’clock a Durbar was held, the fine hall in the Palace, 
with its buff and gold, pillars, walls and ceiling and two magni¬ 
ficent-chandeliers, being admirably suited for the purpose. 
It is of great extent, and is perfectly proportioned, and here 
it may be mentioned incidentally that the Jai Bilas was built 
to accommodate the present King when he visited Gwalior 
thirty years ago. A handsome dais had been put up, and to 
the left of this the Sardars and durbaris, ali In rich dresses, were 
seated, while to the right were a largo number of Euroiman 
officials and guests. The iPrincess of Wales watched the Dur¬ 
bar from a side alcove. The Prince was escorted to the daia 
by the Maharaja, a fanfare of trumpets, a salute from the 


guard-of-honour and a few bars of the National Anthem being 
the si^al that the Durbar was about to open. The Maharaja 
then in person presented his twelve Sardars to the Prince, 
their nazara being touched and remitted. The venerable 
figure of Sir Michael Pilose, so long connected with the State, 
was noticeable as he px-esented his nazar. The rows of atten- 
daixts then filed in and deposited trays on the groxmd, aitar 
and pan and Mrs, or golden garland, together with some 
old weapons, being thus laid down. The Prince and suiter 
were garlanded, oitar and pan boiag distributed, and then 
the Durbar came to a close. Outside the Palace were drawn 
up six elephants and some led horses, the Royal presents accord¬ 
ing to precedent, but these were of course only formally accep¬ 
ted, to bo returned at once. Thus ended the two official funo* 
tions of the morning, both the reception and the Durbar having 
been carried through with all due dignity. 

In the afternoon the Prince opened the Victoria Memorial’ 
Market, a handsome building near the old Palace. The route 
was again lined with troops and the scene in the Sarrafa, or 
street of the bankers, was a particularly animated one. The 
houses are very irregular, high and low buildings alternating, 
but this serves to prevent monotony of outline, while innum¬ 
erable balconies break the facade. Everything is absolutely 
white, and the background set off the varied colouring most 
effectively. The flat roofs were thronged, and every side 
street was packed, for ail Gwalior wished to see the Prince 
and Princess pass along in state. The party had as escort 
a Lancer regiment, the school cadets and a detachment of 
silladar sowars. There was a roar of welcome along the route 
and the popular voice was heard still louder as the open 
space in front of the old Palace was reached. Here a large 
shamiana had been erected, and the Maharaja, with his Staff, 
met the Prince and Pruicess on arrival, conducting them to 
a dais facing the Memorial Market, where the members of the 
Gwalior Municipality had assembled. The Sardars and 
European ladies were seated under the shamiana, all deeply 
interested in the proceedings. 

The Royal party with the Maharaja and Staff then inspected 
the interior of the building, which contained among other 
things specimens of good work turned out at the new Teehnical 
Institute and also local products. By the time this inspection 
had been finished it was dark and the party returned to the front 
of the dia.s. Here on a pedestal was a small silver elephant 
and by pressing a button the Prince inaugurated the electric 
light installation. In a moment the whole Memorial was glow¬ 
ing with coloured lights and transparent portraits of the King 
and Queen, Prince and Ptincess, the Viceroy and Lady Minto 
were lighted up. While the motto “ Happiness and Prosperity ” 
also shone out. The effect was dazzling and the crowd showed 
its pleasure in a demonstrative way. The old palace and 
adjacent buildings were already illuminated with cMrags. 
Hundreds of fir^s balloons began to ascend and there was a display 
of fireworks on the high battlements of the Fort. The Royal 
party drove back through streets ablaze with more illumina¬ 
tions, every house contributing its share and the Palace Was 
reached in its glow of electric light. To-morrow there will 
be a review of the troops in the morning, followed by military 
sports, and at night a State banquet will take place in the 
Palace. Friday and Saturday will be devoted to shooting, 

P«W€er,~—‘Sir,—I have read in your issue of the 13th instant 
an account of the visit of Tlieir Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to the Khalsa College. I find that your 
correspondent has not at all noticed the most important event 
of the day. It was to the effect that the Coll ge Committee in. 
commemoration of this auspicious visit has opened a fund for 
awarding scholarships tenable for three years in foreign 
countries to the most deserving students of the' Institution. 






These scholarships, with the gracious permission of Hia Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, have been named the “ Prince of 
Wales’s foreign scholarships.” The fund for these opened with 
munificent and generous donations from the patrons of the 
College, Their Highnesses the Maharaja of Patiala, Jhind and 
Nabha each contributing Rs. 1,00,000, 50,000, 60,000, respect¬ 
ively. The Committee expect help from all the members of 
the community both high and low and any doriatlons towards 
this fund may be sent either to the Bank of Bengal, Lahore, or 
to S. Sundar Singh Majitbia, Honorary Secretary of the Manag¬ 
ing Committee of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, and they would 
be thankfully accepted. There was also a mistake in the text 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rattigan’s address. The number 
of boarders as shown in your paper was 104, while it should he 
404. I hope you will kindly give publicity to this and oblige. 

Sundae Singh Majithia. 

(Honorary Secretary Khalsa' College, Amritsar.) 

Times .—Our Special Correspondent with the Prince of 
Wales has already dealt at some length with Gwalior and its 
notable ruler, the Maharaja Madho Rao Sindhia ; but, as at very 
few places in the course of his tour will the Prince come in 
contact with conditions more radically changed since the days of 
his father’s visit, it is worth while to pass them in review^ 
Some of the most obvious of them date from the period between 
the Royal visit of 1876 and the death of the then Maharaja 
Jyaji Rao Sindhia; but the change is mainly due to the Regency 
under British supervision, during the nine years minority of the 
present ruler, and to the continued activity and the enlighten¬ 
ment of Maharaja Madlio Rao Sindhia himself, in the ten years 
which have elapsed since he took the reins of government into 
his OAvn hands. 

The joujmey from Agra to Gwalior, in 1876, could, even 
by a Prince of Wales, only be accomplished in a tedious and 
dusty drive ; in 1906 it is performed by the humblest of Sindhia’s 
subjects in a three hours’ railway journey. The railway is 
due to the late Maharaja, who advanced the necessary funds, 
and, moreover, insisted on the line being constructed on the 
broad gauge. 

As the carriage approached Gwalior, in 1876, it passed 
between two great landmarks which were, and remained for nine 
years more, an eyesore to the prince whose conduct in 1857 had 
raised him above all suspicion of disloyalty, and whose refusal 
to listen to the temptations of intriguers who would have placod 
him at the head of a Mahratta rising saved the British Govern¬ 
ment from an enormous addition to its difficulties. On the 
left hand, at Morar, lay the cantonments of a strong British 
force; on the right, 300 feet above the road, towered the great 
fortress of Gwalior, also in the occupation of a detachment 
from Morar. Now the cantortments still remain, maintained^ 
in all their old order and neatness, but the troops in its ban^ack 
are Sindhia’s own. Tlie fortress still frowns down on the 
city and the palaces of the Maharaja, but the guns which could 
so easily destroy them belong to him.. It would have added 
immensely to the edat of the visit of 1876 had it been followed 
by the rendition of the fortress, but, in those days, the Govern¬ 
ment did not deem it advisable to return to the Maharaja the 
stronghold which had been recaptured, in 1858, from his mutinous 
troops. Its guns still dominated his palace and met his 
gaze whenever he raised his eyes. When it was, nt last, 
returned to him, in 1886, he was too near his death to be able even 
to be present at the ceremony of transfer. When the final 
negotiations which led to this act of justice and good policy were 
begun, he had almost abandoned hope, and avhea Sir Lepel 
Griffin, as Agent to the Governor-General, sounded him on the 
subject, he was inclined to avoid it. That the rendition wus 
an act of justice cannot be, doubted. Tlie Government w^ 


pledged to it, when it could safely be made. It was equally 
clearly an act of good policy, for, so long as the fort remained in 
British hands, the Maharaja had a grievance. Nor could there be 
any danger in it, since the retention of an isolated rook fortress, 
of which the garrison used to be estimated at 7,000 men, would 
have been one of.the worst examples possible of the “fortress 
incubus.” The Power which is unable to maintain a force 
of that strength in the open field in India might as well haul 
down its flag at once. Besides, the place is a mere ‘‘ shell trap ” 
which a very few hours’ bombardment, even by the artillery 
of 20 years ago, would render untenable. In giving it up, and 
in exchanging Morar for Jhansi, now the junction of four im* 
portant lines of railway, the Government certainly acquired a 
much more valuable strategic position, and the terms of the 
transfer saved pecuniary loss. 

In the personality of the ruling chief the change has been 
immense in 30 years. The old Maharaja was a man of great 
ability, and one really of much more amiable disposition than 
was attributed to him by some who only saw him on public 
occasions. Those who knew him more intimately recognized 
that much of his brusque manner was really due to shyness, 
complicated by on impediment of speech. Ye| he was dis¬ 
tinctly of the old-fashioned type of Mahratta ruler, the last 
link between the days when the Government of his State—he 
being then only a child—came into armed collision at Maharajpur 
and Ponniar with British forces, and the modem times of 
amicable union. With him the people and the country were' 
instruments created for the use and enjoyment of the ruler. 
He sought to got from them all that they could afford, and to 
return little or nothing in the shape of benefite. His provincial 
governors were let loose on the country with a free hand, and 
when they abused their power by extortions the remedy waw, 
not dismissal and punishment, but the extraction of a share of 
their illicit gains by a fine, the object of which they perfectly 
understood, and which produced no ill-feeling between them 
and their master. With the exception of the railway to Agra 
and the realignment of part of the great Hindustan and Deccan 
road, nothing was done to improve the communications of a- 
country which was dying from inanition for want of them. 
When it was smitten with famine, its inhabitants were left to- 
seek their own remedy by pouring over the boundary to lands 
where there was plenty, or at least some form of famine relief. 
No branch of expenditure was liberal, except that on the Maha¬ 
raja’s favourite plaything—an army which was of little real 
efficiency, notwithstanding the unfounded reports, which used 
at one time to bo heard, of men constantly passed through the- 
ranka on a short service system, or of Mahrattas enlisted 
from the Deccan. One-third of the gr^ revenue was 
hoarded and buried in the vaults of the Gwalior palaces, where, 
when the Maharaja died, several millions sterling were found 
in cash and jewels. Education, sanitation, medical institu¬ 
tions, judicial and police administration were as much 
neglected as roads and railwaySi 

Of the striking personality of the present Maharaja our 
Special Correspondent has already spoken. When he succeeded 
to full powers, he found himself with a reorganized adminis¬ 
tration, which had already carried out many improvements. 
With it he was entirely in sympathy, and allowed no relaxation 
of the advance. He continued to support the work of Colonel 
Pitcher, an expert lent to the State by the Indian Goveriunent 
for the purpose of revising the system and the assessment of 
the land revenue. With that officer’s assistance he was able to 
co-ordinate the revenue revision with coinage reforms rendered 
necessary by the new policy of the British Government in 
currency matters. The revenue was increased, whilst the peo|jle 
were saved from extortion. Even the right of coinage was not 
surrendered. The Victoria College at the capital bears witiu^g 
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to the Maharaja’s interest in education, as do numerous schools, 
for girls as weE as boys, all over the country. The Memorial 
Hospital at Gwalior, and dispensai'ies ot many places, are a 
record of his enthusiastic support of Colonel Crofts, his European 
medical officer, the personal friend to whom he owes so 
much of his training in manliness and sincerity. His Sirdars’ 
College provides for the. education of aristocratic candidates 
for State employment, and a club on English lines promotes 
good fellowship amongst his officials. 

With a revenue largely increased by the profitable investment, 
during his minority of his father’s buried hoards, the 
Jlaharaja has found hmself in a position to devote much of a 
constant surplus to roads, raEways, and irrigation, and to 
carry out famine relief on a scale hitherto unknown in his State. 
His first raEway venture was the broad gauge Ene from Bina 
to Goona, for the continuation of which to Baran he lent money 
to less wealthy neighbours. He provided funds for his portion 
of the line from Bhopal to Ujjain, and, by the construction of 
three lengths of narrow-gauge railway, he has brought into 
communication with the capital and the outer world fine grain- 
producing tracts which, 20 years ago, were so isolated by want 
of passable i^mmuaicationa that their produce fetched less 
than half the prices ruling at Agra, only 80 miles away. A 
fiirdier length is now under construction. The army has not 
been neglected. The Maharaja’s contribution to the Imperial 
Service Corps comprises three cavalry regiments, two of 
infantry, and a tramport corps, in addition to which he maintains 
a separate transport corps for his own tours in his State. The 
officers are now properly trained at a State cadets’ school, 
and the interacts of the army generally receive the Maharaja’s 
special attention. Above aM things, the Maharaja is thorough. 
In bis frequent tours through all parts of liis dominions ho 
investigates for himself. He is not above sitting down to examine 
the office and accounts of a local revenue or police district. 
Many prompt punishments of detected delinquents have testified 
to the searching nature of the inquiry. He has taken the 
warmest personal interest in suppressing the bands of dacoits 
who a few years ago were a scandal to Central India. Two 
significant instonces may be mentioned of his anxiety to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of details. As a boy, he learnt to drive 
an engine on the miniature raUway from Morar to Gwalior. 
When the Bina-Goona Railway was opened, the Maharaja 
himself droye tlie first train over it. In revenue matters he 


displayed a similar aptitude for details, by insisting on qualifying 
in the work of a vElage accountant. The certificate of 


his capacity in this respect, which Colonel Pitcher was able to 
give him, he showed with pride to the Vict^roy. Both Gwalior 
and the British Government are proud of Maharaja Madho Rao 
Sindliia, and owe him. much. 


23bd December 1906. 
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Kh^j, —^The’ more closely one examines tlie programme of 
the wonderful tour which Tljeir Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales are making in India, the more deeply is 
ope* impressed wfith Its many-sided significance. It is hard to 
imagine an itinerary more skilfuUy and ortistioaEy planned with 
a view to including in the limits of less than a score of weeks, 
pqrhajiffl, the most astonishing phantasmagoria of scenery and 
associations wffich-the world of travel has to offer. Of the pro¬ 
gramme a oousiEerable section has already been brilliantly 
accomplished, but much of surpassing interest remains to he seen 
by the Royal couple who thus, under the happiest conceivable 
^auspices, are bptB visiting India and bringing the millions of 
lesidents therd into almost personal touch with the throne. Yet 
it is as a whole that the Tour has its chief attractiveness, as weU 
as its gravest meaning, and a brief comprehensive survey of the 
ground which hog-been, is being, and is yet to be covered may 


prove to many more instructive than detailed rhapsodies upon 
any particular stage of this memorable visit. 

It is pleasant to recall the fact that the earEeat portion of 
the Tour comprised some of the oldest and moat romantic as¬ 
sociations connected with Indian history. Some day, perhaps, 
our schoolboys may learn to take something of the same interest 
in Rajput tradition whieh they are supposed to take in the 
mythology of Greece and Rome. But, pending the realisation of 
such dim hopes, it is encouraging to those who have studied the 
annals of India to feel that the countless legends and the num¬ 
erous facts which cltister round the storied homes of Rajput 
chivalry cannot fail to have impressed a future King of England 
and Kaiser-i-Hind. Prom Jaipur, the latter-day model of a 
prosperous Rajput capital, the Frinoe travelled up to Peshawar, 
whence he drove through the famous Khyber Pass with an 
escort of those Afridis who less than a decade back ventured to 
try bloody conclusions with the Government of India. Tho 
first week in December was spent in camp near Rawal Pindi, 
where 56,000 troops had been collected under Lord Kitchener 
for the purposes of a set of m^st impressive manoeuvres and a 
concluding review. Such a .function was with peuuEar fitness 
included in the programme of the tour, since not only did it 
bring the Prince into contact with Indian mEitary aotualities, 
but enabled him to stimulate, if possible, the devoted loyalty 
of the great number of native officers who were on this occasion 
accorded the honour of presentation to His Royal Highness. 

After a flying visit to Jammu, and a pleasant meeting with 
that grand specimen of India’s aristocracy, Maharaja Sir Pertab 
Singh, the Royal party paid a remarkable visit to the great 
Sacred City of the Sikhs, Amritsar. At the Golden Temple 
here the Prince and Princess were acclaimed by the largest 
crowds seen since they left Bombay, a pleasant token of that 
fervent loyalty of which the Sikh is, perhapj, the finest Indian 
ty^. The programme for the rest of December comprehends 
visits to Delhi, Agra, and Lucknow, all three surrounded by 
memories, at once sad and glorious, of the great Se|x>y Revolt, 
and the first two additionally famous for their roEos of Moghul 
magnificence. 

January will see the Prince of Wales at Calcutta, where his 
reception by the new Viceroy will constitute in itself a notable 
occasion. A hasty trip to Darjeeling is foreshadowed, and here 
Their Royal Highnesses will stand on one of the most interesting ' 
frontiers in the world, beyond which, on one side, lies the JSfepal 
Valley, and on another the tangle of hiountains through which, 
Younghuaband’s .Mi.^ion recently forced its way to Lhasa. 
Prom Caioutta the Party goes to Burma, visiting not only Ran¬ 
goon, but also Mandalay, soon, perhaps, to be raised to a pin¬ 
nacle of commercial importance by railway connection with the 
South of China. In Burma the Prince wiU see a British Depen¬ 
dency in a transition state, for hardly yet has full appreciation 
of the beneficence of British rule dawned upon all classes pf the 
Burmese population. 

Yet here, as everywhere else throughout the Indian Em¬ 
pire, Their Royal Highnesses wEl see the process of consolidation 
if not completed, at any rate so far advanced as to produce real 
pride in the transparent goodness of the administrative and 
educational work that is being done. 

Prom Rangoon the return crossing wEl be made to Madras, 
where special interest will be awakened by the memories of the 
earliest British settlements. Mysore, Bangalore, and 
abad will all be visited, and a country traversed whieh iq: 0 .ffi^ly 
linked with some of our hardest stmgglesr—those in •tire latter 
part of the eighteenth century—for supremacy in Southern 
India. Tlie close of the tour is projected to -itiolude a visit to 
Simla, the summer seat of Government, But it seems *possiblo 
tliat this item may be eventually abandoned. As a matter of 
fact, a visit to Simla early in March wEl give Their Royal High 





















nesses a very faint idea of the aspect of the place a few weeks 
later. It is to be hoped that nothing will interfere with the 
visit to Quetta, arranged to take place between March 12 and 
16, or with the closing of the tour at Karaclu. Quetta has now 
a greater strategical importance in some respects than Peshawar 
and Karachi, and, apart from naval and military considerations, 
cannot but eventually attam the commercial prominence to¬ 
wards which it has been steadily climbing for die last quarter 
of a century, 

lUrntraUd London Netvs .—The Prince’s chief halting places 
during the past week have been Delhi and Agra. At Delhi the 
Prince and Princess visited all the chief memorials of the Mutiny 
and the famous buildings that remain to record the splendour 
of the Moghul Empire. Of the public ceremonies there is 
nothing to say, except that they resembled those that went 
before, and the same is true of the popular welcome. At Agra 
on December 18th the Prince unveiled a statue of Queen Victoria, 
which he said would be an enduring monument gf the sympathy 
which existed between the Queen-Empress and her Indian people. 
He trusted that the attachment between India and the ruling 
house would only grow stronger with time. The statue, which is 
by Mr. Brock, is flanked by allegoi'ical figures of Truth and 
Justice. 

Indian Daily Telegraph—The review of the Gwalior 
troops this morning was an impressively fine military 
display and passed off most successfully. The road to the 
parade ground from the palace was lined by the Shagtrd 
Peehay Civil Police, the Sardare, Lawazima, the Tumau Nizama, 
the RMa and the Infantry, Those are the Orientally pictmesque 
elements of the State forces, and viewed through Western eyes 
appeared as spearmen, standard bearers and men-at-arms in 
robes of white, maroon and scarlet and yellow. The State 
elephants and the bedecked horses were also drawn up along 
the route, and approaching the parade ground were horsemen 
in raiment of blue, green, purple and cerise. The troops drawn 
up in review order across the plain backed by the great fortress 
hill made a briOiant show, the pennants and bright uniforms of 
the cavalry showing up in fine effect. Their Royal HigliUesses 
arrived on the ground escorted by squadrons of the Gwalior 
Cavalry and the Sardars School Cadets, the latter attractive 
in their yellow and silvta: paggaris. A Royal salute fired from 
the fort began as the Prince approached the ground, and it wa.s 
a stately procession that was seen as the Prince and the Staff 
joined the Maharaja and proceeded to inspect the line of troops, 
the Princess accompanying in a carriage. The insiwction over, 
the Prince returned to the saluting base and the march past 
began, the Princess viewing it from an ornate and solidly con¬ 
structed stand. Preceded by his Staff, the Maharaja, wearing 
a military uniform, led his troops past His Royal Higlmess, The 
horse artillery in column of batteries headed the march past 
and very smart they looked in dark-blue uniform^ faced with 
yellow, and wearing white paggaris. They were splendidly 
mounted and were much admired. The cavalry in three regi¬ 
ments rode by gallantly, making a splendid display both of 
efficiency and of spectacular effect. The field artillery in bullock- 
drawn and elephant-drawn batteries succeeded and were fol- 
low'ed by four regiments of infantry headed by a company of 
Sappers. The infantry, which included two rifle regiments, 
marched with admirable precision and looked to be a very use¬ 
ful body of troops. 

After the whole of the troops had gone by the infantry 
returned in lino of quarter column and made a great impression 
as they swung by in excellent order. The cavalry and artillery 
thereafter trotted past, the guns afterwards returning at the 
gallop. An accident threatened at this stage to mar the success 
of the'w'hole review, but fortunately the incident had no serious 
consequences. As the artillery broke into the gallop a horse 


fell, and for a tew minutes there was a confused medley of horses 
and guns in front of the saluting base. A second battery was 
galloping up and the elements of a catastrophe seemed to be 
forming. Happily the on-coming battery was stopped just in 
time. The officers led their horses out of the melde, and the 
fallen horse, which was an off-wheeler and had therefore not 
dismounted a rider as was dreaded, was raised and the team 
galloped off amid applause to join the rest of the battery. The 
incident merely suspended the stately progress of the review 
for a few mintites, but created excitement while it lasted. After 
the last of the artillery had galloped away the cavalry, which 
had formed in line across the parade ground, charged in line 
towards the saluting base, the Maharaja leading the charge. They ^ 
halted within fifty yards of the saluting base. The Maharaja 
saluted the Prince amid applause, and the cavalry, wheeling, 
disappeared instantly in a great cloud of dust, the demmment 
being in a double sense a most effective one. When this fog of 
war had cleared the whole of the troops had formed in review 
order and advanced towards the saluting base, the wings of the 
parade closed in to form three sides of a sqttaro and thereafter 
the Maharaja dismounted, and led ten of his men forward to the 
Prince to receive medals from his hands for service in South, 
Africa. His Royal Highness dismoimted and pinned the medals 
upon the breasts of the men, the ceremony being viewed rvith 
much interest. His Highness marched the little company of men 
back to the janks, and having mounted again, galloped towards 
the Prince who rode out to meet him and warmly congratulated* 
him on the success of the review and the efficiency of the trxmps. 
This afternoon military sports and a combined military display 
in the form of a sham fight are taking place. 

The military display which was witnessed by the Prince and 
Princess and, the Maharaja’s other guests this afternoon was 
interesting and bad some features bf realistic warfare. It took 
place on a maidan where a theatrical fort had been erected front¬ 
ing a range of low hills. The men of the 1st Infantry gave a 
pretty display of semaphore signalling to music. They wore 
a striking undress uniform of white shirt, white breeches, white 
paggaris noA vesta of gj ben and orange and gold. Wielding red 
and white and blue and white flags, they made a very effeotive 
picture. The men of the 4th Infantry, also brilliantly attired, 
gave an exhibition of Indian club swinging, this being followed 
by a musical ride on which the costumes ofScmdia’s horsemen 
were represented from the period of the late Maharaja Mahadji 
Scindia to the present day. The company of riders' included 
men in chain mail with burnished brass helms, others equipped 
with steel cuirasses, armlets and gauntlets, and others in violet, 
scarlet, cerise and saffron robes and carrying bucklers. In con¬ 
trast with these were men in the present imiform of the Gwalior 
Cavalry. All were armed with lances and the' features of the 
ride represented mediajval foresting, the display concluding with 
five charges. The great show of the evening, however, was the 
combined display by all arms which took the form of an atteick 
upon, and defence of,' the fort which had been erected. It was 
snpposcd to be held by a Chinese garrison against an invading 
force. The operations opened with the .scouts of the invaders 
sent to reconnoitre the fort being pursued by a troop of the 
Chinese cavalry. The pursuers were checked by discovering a 
great force of the enemy, and returned hurriedly. The Chinese 
brought up a couple of guns which .were promptly replied to, 
and a cavalry demonstration eorapelled them to dismount the 
guns and abandon them. The Chinese infantry came Up and 
imder cover of these the artillery trains were enabled to return 
and carry off their guns. A hot action was maintained between 
the opposing infantry, but the invaders brought a heavy gun 
fire to bear, and finally compelled the Chinese to hurriedly 
retreat. Realistic touches wore introduced during the progress 
of the fight by the dropping and tending of the wounded, the 
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acurrying of riderless horsea across the plain, ajid the gai-b of the 
Chinese force, who wore yellow mushroom hats and loose red 
robes. A war balloon was another feature of the display. 
Before the final route of the Chinese, the rival cavalry charged 
down upon each other, pulling up when the opposing horses 
were almost touching. The position having been won, the 
fort was bombarded and set in flames, the whole theatrical 
structure burning rapidly and many fireworks exploding. Fin¬ 
ally tlie combined forces marched past, the Chinese being 
enclosed by a square of the victors, and the Chinese commander 
being carried in a sedan chair surrounded by torch bearers 
burning coloured lights. The procession was a pretty and 
admirably effective finale to the programme. 

December 22.—To-day and to-morrow are being given up to 
shooting, and it is anticipated that His Royal Highness will 
have excellent sport, a number of tigers having been marked down. 
The shooting haa been arranged at Sakhya Bilas Tekanpur, Singh- 
pur and Panihar, the Royal pdrty proceeding to these places by 
motor. Five hundred beaters are being employed at Sakhya 
Bilas, five hundred at Panihar, seven hundred at Singhpur and 
eight hundred at Tekanpur. 

The Princ's went out this morning after breakfast. 

Madras Mail .—^This morning His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, the Maharaja and a small staff went out 
Tor a tiger shoot. To-day, to-morrow and Monday are to be 
^ipent at shikar. The Maharaja hasj made the most complete 
" aiTangements to give His Royal Highness the best of sport. 
Three shooting placet have been prepared, one for each day, and 
there is every prospect of the Prince being able to add materially 
to the bag of big game which opened so well at Jaipur. 

Madras Mail, —GwaUOE, 22nd; December.—Ho-day was 
wholljf^ given to Shikar. Ijcaving the Palace soon after break¬ 
fast, Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
accompanied by His Highness the Maharaja and a small 
staff, motored to Paniar, about twenty miles from Gwalior. 
There, the road came to an end and the Prince rode to the 
shooting tower about a mile-and-a-half away. The Princess 
was carried thither in a tonjohn and took her seat beside His 
Royal Highness. The beat then began. 

To make what follows intelligible a few words of explanation 
may be offered. In this part of Central India as in Rajputana 
tiger generally frequent certain convenient nullahs. So fixeti 
are these-^ustoms that, if a tiger is killed in a favourite nullah 
one week, it is almost certain that another will be there before 
the month is much older. Hence it is the custom not to shoot 
from a machan but to hav^ erected small towers in advanta¬ 
geous positions, beating towards the shooting from there. It 
was in one of these towers that Their Royal Highn^es waited 
for the appearance of the tiger to-day. 

The scene of the shoot, Paniar, has figured prominently 
in the history of Gwalior. For it was there that, in December 
1843, the British Government, having been compelled to inter¬ 
fere in consequence of internecine strife, one of the double 
victories was gained which put an end to the trouble. The 
tower commanded big nullah, into which ran several lesser 
clefts and the ground was covered with a good deal of leafy 
growth, for this is early in the season for big game shooting. 

It was, indeed, very much like a big Devonshire combe, when 
winter has stripp^i the trees of most of their foliage. 

There were some threehundred beaters out, most of them 
State .troops, and, crowning the ridges, they at once began 
to work towards the tower. This was a long business, and 
the stars were not auspicious. A tigress and two cubs were 
observed, but it was not until half-past 3 o’clock that His Royal 
Highness got a shot. Then a tiger was seen moving through 
the leafy growth, about 80 yards from the tower at a half-trot. 

His Royal Highness marked down the spot where he intended 


to shoot and waited cooEy, and then placed a bullet just behind 
the shoulder killing the beast at once. It was a beautiful 
shot, admirably timed and placed, but the tiger was a young 
one. 

No other shot was fired, and, as it was evident that sport 
was at an end for the day, Their Royal Highnesses returned 
to the motor terminus, where they lunched. Afterwards, motor¬ 
ing to tlje Palace, they reached it about quarter past 6 
o’clock. 

From the sporting standpoint it was not a productive day, 
but, as an excursion into the jungle, it was delightful. 

The weather changed, and it is now colder and crisper 
and delightfully stimalating. 

The scene at Paniar, too, was picturesque and very charac¬ 
teristic of the jungle in this part of the country. 

Further tiger shoots have been arranged for Saturday and 
Monday, 

Ca1 /C0 TTa, 22^ December ,—The proposed purdah party, 
which is one of the functions to be held here in connection 
with the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales, is raising 
much heart-burning in Bengali circles, and is being discussed in a 
.not very favourable spirit in the Calcutta indigenous Press. 
The Statesman suggests that the best way to ensure the success 
of the party would be for the Government to widen its scope 
by inviting the co-operation of tlie ladies belonging to the coih- 
mimifcy which, like their enlightened compatriots on the other 
side of India, have outgrown the precinctuary confines of 
the zenana.—Our own Correspondent. 

Rehearsals are now going on doily of the proceedings for 
the Royal reception here, which promises to be exceedingly 
imposing.—Our own CprreBpondent. 

Pioneer.—At the State banquet at Gwalior on Thursday 
evening the Prince of Wales was able to make the annoimce- 
ment that the King has been pleased to appoint His Highness 
the Maharaja Scindia, Honorary Colonel of the 1st Lancers, 
Skinner’s Horse, the historic corps of which the Prmce is 
himself Colonel-in-Chief, ‘‘ The 1st Lancers," said His Royal 
Highness to the Maharaja wdth simple cordiality^ "will be 
as delighted as I am to welcome you as one of us." The com¬ 
pliment of military rank is of course no conventional one in 
the case of the Maharaja Scindiah, for His Highness has it 
always before him that he comes of a military line, and there 
is no chief who takes more thorough and practical personal 
interest in the elficieney of his troops as indeed was made 
evident by the appearance they presented at the Gwalior 
review. The choice of the “corps with which the Maharaja 
is to be associated is, moreover, a pai-ticularly approjpriate one, 
inasmuch as it was in the service of Daulat Rao Scindia. that 
the original Major James Skinner, the founder of the regiment, 

first came to the front. 

Pioneer—The Maharaja Scindia maintains for Imperial 
, Service purposes three regiments of Cavalry, tvim battalions of 
Infantry and a transport train, and he Iras besides this force a 
number of State troops that are farely well organised, though their 
armament is necessarily of a past period. Thus there are two 
batteries of Horse Artillery, some heavy guns drawn by 
elephants, and a battery of Meld guns with bullock draught, 
together with a company of Sappers and two. battalions of 
Infantry armed with muzzle-loaders. The combined forces con ¬ 
stitute the State Army, and this morning they paraded at Chati- 
pore, an open plain, with low hills overlooking it on two sides. 
There were 4,807 men in all assembled, and the Maharaja himself 
was in command, being more than qualified to handle such a force 
of ajl arms. The Prince and Staff rode on to the ground at 
9-30, the Princess driving up escorted by the Cadets. His 
Royal Highness then rode down the line, the Princess following 
in her carriage and Sir Archibald Hunter, with his Staff Officer, 












Major Eawlins, accompanyrng the cavalcade. The following 
officers of the Imperial Service Staff rc^e with the Prince’s 
Staff : Colonel Drummond, Inapector*General; Major Stain* 
forth and Captain EUwood, Inspecting Officers of Cavalry ; 
Captain Rawlins and Lieutenant Burk, Inspecting Officers 
ojf Infantry. The usual salutes were paid, and the Royal 
party then rode to the saluting flag, placed in front of a raised 
shammna, from a screened portion of which the Maharani 
watched the parade. 

The Maharaja with his Army Staff placed himself at the 
head of the troops and the march-past began, Brigadier-Gene¬ 
rals commanding the Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry, res¬ 
pectively. There were no British officers of tlie Imperial 
Service Staff engaged in the morning’.^ proceedings which 
were conducted entirely by His Highness and his officers. 
The Horse Artillery went by in column of batteries, the horses 
being sturdy walers, and the men looking well in uniforms 
resembling our own R. H. A., and wearing white tuibans with 
red kvllahs. The three regiments of Cavalry followed, very 
smartly turned out and riding serviceable country-breds, the 
red and white pennons fluttering bravely in the breeze, and 
the passage of the Cavalry took some time as a full Brigade 
had to go by. Tliey are the best troops which Gwalior has, 
and their drill has obviously been thoroughly looked after. 
The Field battery, with its bullocks, marched slowly by, and 
then came the three heavy guns, each drawh by two elephants. 
British authorities have discarded this kind of draught, but 
it is only a few years ago that in the Regular Anuy these huge 
beasts were employed. The elephants saluted with their 
trunks, cairying them high in the air as they neared the flag. 
A Company of Sappers in khaki headed the Infantry Brigade, 
which march past with a fine swinging step in column of double 
oompanies, the men carrying themselves well and keeping 
their dressing admirably. The Lee-Metford rifles showed at 
nnoe which were Imperial Service regiments. Each soldier 
of whatever arm bore on his turban a miniature likeness of the 
Maharaja, thus showing he belonged to tho Regular State Army. 
It is a distinctive sign and at once attracts the attention of the 
•visitors to Gwalior who sees any of the troops. 

The Infantry then coiintermarched, coming by in line 
of quarter columns and again acquitting themselves weD. Then 
-the Horse Artillery and Cavalry trotted past, this movement 
being an effective display and noticeable for the drill and 
horsemanship shown by the Lancers. There was no ragged- 
nesa in the dressing, officers and men appearing quite to know 
their work. Finally, the march-past closed with a gallop 
by the Horse Artillery. The first battery went by at a splendid 
pace, their dash being much admired. As the second 
battery reached the saluting point a horse in the team nearest 
■the Prince came down and it looked as if an accident must 
occur, but the guns all came to a halt with marvellous quickness, 
and the team was soon put right again, the Maharaja riding 
•out at once to see if any of the gunners were hurt. Fortun¬ 
ately no casualty had happened, and in a few minutes the 
gun moved off half-right, clearing the way for the rest of the 
battery, which put on pace immediately and went by at top 
speed, ^ 

The Cavalry had meanwhile wheeled in the rear of the In- 
fantey that had. been drawn up the line with elephant batter- 
jes m the centre, and the Maharaja placed himself at the head 
of his squadrons and gave the signal for a gallop in line of squad¬ 
ron column. The squadrons came foi-ward through the inter¬ 
vals of Infantry and then formed into hne. a movement not 
•at all e^y to carry out, but one which was excellently done 
As the line was formed the whole of the three regiments advan- 

^'thin fifty yards 

-of the Prmce, when the Maharaja raised his sword and the charg- 


ing squadrons reined up. This was the spectacular feature 
of the parade, and it could not have been better done, for there 
was no cheek in the whole movement. All the troops then 
advanced in review order and gave a Royal salute, the wings 
afterwards moving forward so as to form a big semi-circle. 
This was for the presentation of war medals to nine men of the 
Cavalry and two of the transport train who had gone to South 
Africa in charge of horses. The Maharaja of Gwalior himself 
led these men to the Prince who pinned on the medals. His 
Royal Highness then warmly congratulated the Maharaja 
of the appeai’ance of his troops and the manner in which the 
parade had been conducted. It had indeed been most success¬ 
ful, and the results shown are mainly attributable to the Chief 
of Gwalior, whose interest in aU military matters and whose 
study of modern warfare ensures thoroughness where his Army 
is concerned. 

This afternoon military sports were held closing with a sham 
fight. The semaphore signalling by the men of Gie 1st Infan¬ 
try was done to music, and it was both, smartly and prettily 
done, small red and white and blue and white flags being used. 
The Indian club exercises by the 4th Infantry were also very 
good. Then followed a musical ride by small boj'TS in which 
each section represented the dress of different periods in Gwal¬ 
ior history to present the day. Some of the boys were in chain 
armour and others in picturesque costumes. At the end of 
the ride they engaged in a sham fight with lance and shield. 
Then came the combined display by all arms, the general idea 
being that a force advancing from the north had halted near 
Chatipore and that its .scouts shortly afterwards discovered 
a Chinese fort in the plain. This fort is reconnoitered by' the 
scouts. The garrison send out Cavalry and two guns. The 
troops become hotly engaged. Artillery and Infantry fire 
shows the progress of the battle/ and the Cavalry on either 
side meet in full shock of a charge. The Chinese have the 
worst of it, and as more of the Northern Fofbe occupy the hills 
commanding the fort its capture is accomplished, the vic¬ 
torious General deciding to blow it up. This closes the action. 
Everything was done in a most realistic way, and the troops 
representing the Chinese soldiers were well got up to fill the 
oharacter. They had at one time to abandon two field guns 
and these were dismounted, the wheels of the carriage being 
left lying on the ground with wonderful quickness. They 
were later on recovered and removed equally quickly. The 
scouting was good to watch, the men making their horses lie 
down and using binoculars to locate the enemy. Woimded 
men were carri^ off by their comrades, the horses kneeling 
so that they could be lifted up behind the saddle. Red Cross 
ambulances were seen at work behind the firing line and no 
details of warfare were wanting, even a captive balloon flying 
aloft over the Northern Force. The Infantry skirmished 
and took cover in good form, while the opposing Cavalry charged 
at a terrible pace halting only within a few yards of each otherl 
The blowing up of the fort and its destruction by fire were well 
managed. When all was over the victorious army marched 
past with the Chinese force as prisoners, the scene being lighted 
up by magnesium flares. The Prince and Princess watched 
the whole display, and the Maharanis were also present in 
their closed shamiana, ^e Maharaja directed the operations, 
and saw personally that everything was done as arranged. 

It was a sham fight quite interesting to watch. 

Pioneer ,—The 1st Oxfordshire Light Infantry will form the 
guard of honour at the station next Tuesday on the occasion of 
the arrival of Their Royal Highnesses, while the escort to Govern¬ 
ment House will be composed of the 1st Royal Dragoons, 6th 
Prince of Wales’ Cavahy and 0. Battery, Royal Horse Artil¬ 
lery. Two Royal salutes will be fired, one as the Prince and 
Princess leave the train and the second as the carriage enters 










Govemment House. The roads will be linecl by the Ist 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry, 24th Punjabis, Ist Durham Light 
Infantry, lOth Jats and 2nd East Surreys. The route will 
be closed to tr^ffio at 9 a.m. 

Pioneer .—Sir Walter Lawrence has communicated the 
following Royal message to the people of Agra through Mr. 
Hopkins, the Collector 

“ I am directed by Their Royal Highnesses to express their 
pleasure and their appreciation of the welcome given to them 
by the citizens of Agra. The beauty of the decorations and the 
illnminations and the affectionate enthusiasm of the people 
will long 1)0 remembei-ed by the Prince and Princess of Wales. ” 

Qrtceri.—Gwalior has a better right than many of the 
natural rock fortresses of ^India to the epithet the Gibraltar 
of India. The great fort is pefched on precipitous cliffs of . 
sandstone 300 to 400 feet high, forming the edge of this isol¬ 
ated plateau, which is about a mile and a half long and 300 
or 400 yards wide. Its striking situation,'^standing out boldly 
from the surrounding plain, adds to the impre!?sive effect and 
suggests comparison with Constantine, in Algeria, perhaps 
ite nearest topographical counterpart. The approach is equally 
impressive." It i reached by a colossal kind of stairway 
nearly half a mile long, formed of alternate rampes and steps. 

A continuous, winding road has, however, been built within 
rtjcent years, and the flights of steps now serve merely as a short 
cut for pedestrians. The six gateways which defend the 
ascent should be especially noticed. The best is the Badal- 
garh. dating from aliout the middle of the fifteenth century. 
It was built, as the name indicates, by a certain Badal, the 
uncle of Man Singh. An ancient temple, which, according 
to an inscription cut in the stone, dates from A. D. 876, will 
be noticed just before the fifth gate, Lakshman. It is hewn out 
of the solid rook. Over the entrance is a huge sculptured 
relief of tlie Boar avatar, one of the nine incarnations of Vishnu. 

The liistory of Gwalior ahoiuids in romantic and pictur¬ 
esque episodes. The obstinate struggle between the Mahrattas 
and the Moghul Emperors lasted for centuries, Jhansi and 
Gwalior being the great strongholds of this turbulent people. 
When tlie East India Company began to acquire inland ter¬ 
ritory in India the Mahrattas were the dominant race, and 
had they not been crushed by the British at Assaye and Delhi, 
would probably have extended their rule over the whole of 
South India. 

The most picturesque figure connected _ with the story 
of Gwalior is the famous Rani of Jhansi. After defeat¬ 
ing the troops of the Soindia (who remained loyal to the Bri- 
tish Raj throughout the Mutiny), tlus Oriental Queen Eliza¬ 
beth promptly seized his stronghold, Gwalior, 

Tlie actual capture of the fort is a single example of daring 
initiative and disregard of military discipline, which only com¬ 
plete success could have excused. After the rout in June 
1868 of the Rani’s rebel troops under the wails of the fort¬ 
ress (which they still held), two subalterns of a regiment 
of native infantry, lieutenants Rose and Waller, decided on 
their own responsibility to attempt a night attack, and led their 
«n-.q.ll detachment in this apparently forlorn hope. Forcing 
the gates which commanded the Rampes, in turn, after a des¬ 
perate hand-to-hand contest with the rebels they captured the 
fortress. This w as a feat which for daring, dauntless courage, 
and gallantry is worthy to be commemorated aibng with the 
famous assault of the Kashmir gate at Dellii, which has, perhaps, 
oapftured the popular imagination mote than any of the 
innumerable heroic achievements of our troops during the Mutiny. 
The capture of Gwalior seems still more remarkable when we 
compare it with that of Jhansi, which was only taken by Sir 
Hngh Rose after a fortnight’s siege and the loss of some 360 
killed and wounded. 


In 1886 the Gwalior forti'ess was formally handed over 
to the Maharajah Scindia in exchange for Jhamii. Jhansi, 
as well as Gwalior, is included in the itinerary of the Royal 
tour. It is only some sixty miles south of the capital of the 
Gwalior state, and is another “Indian Gibraltar.” In one 
respect it well deserves its title, for, though the rock on which 
it is perched is not so lofty or so striking as that of Gwalior, 
the fort has been fitted with strong armament, and the 
defences have been so much modernised, that, unlike the 
latter fortress, it is almost impregnable. 

In the foi-t are several remarkable palaces and temples, 
which serve as landmarks in the history of what has been 
aptly described as the cockpit of Central India, which has 
been held in tuni by Mussulmami, Pathans, and Mahrattas,. 
who still hold it imder the Scindia djnasty. The term fort 
is, of course, here something of a misnomer, as it is not merely 
a citadel, but a fortified enceinte like that of Moscow" (Krem¬ 
lin) or Cairo. T 

The Palace of Man Singh, called the Man, Mandh, which 
was built at the end of the fifteenth century, is one of the most 
interesting examples of early Hindu palaces in India. Its 
situation is bold and romantio, perched on the edge of the pre¬ 
cipice, with its walls towering a hundred feet high, relieved 
by towers crowned with open domed cupolas. The other pal¬ 
aces are for the most part ruined shells. Unfortunately, 
ins tead of imitating the tolerant policy of the Moghul conquer¬ 
ors, we ruthlessly destroyed, during our few' years occupation 
of Gwalior a century ago, many of the architectural monuments, 
on the grounds of military necessity. Indeed, as Fergusson 
has cogently observed, during the siiort occupation of the fort 
by the British more was done to disfigure its beauties and 
obliterate its memories than was effected by the Mogul Emper¬ 
ors in a century. 

The most interesting temple is the Teli-Ka Mandir, on the 
west side of the fort. At a distance it bears little resemblance 
to a temple, and looks more like a confused pyramidal mass 
of ruins. Even on a near approach it requires some archi¬ 
tectural knowledge to pick out and appreciate the structural 
and decorative details. Not far off is the Jain Temple of Sas 
Bahu, which bears a superficial resemblance to the Teli-Ka 
Mandir. 

The rock sculptures executed in the cliff which form- the 
great natural rampart of this Mahratt* Acropolis are curious 
relics of Jain architecture. Tliey consist of a series of caves 
or niches, with statues of all sizes, from ordinary lifesize to a 
colossal figure nearly 60 feet high, larger than any yet dis¬ 
covered in North India. Inscriptions show that all these 
sculptures were executed in the short period between 1441 
and 1447. 

The dirty and odoriferous old city, which lies at the base 
of the Eastern face of the fort, should be visited, on account 
of the Mogul cenotaph of Mohammed Ghaus. The gallery 
which surrounds the square tomb chamber is closed on all 
sides by a screen of the most delicately carved stone tracery. 

The modern city is called Lashkar. Here the only sights 
are the new palace of the Maliarajah Scindia (not accessible) 
and the curious modem temple built by the mother of Scindia, 
with remarkable straight-lined sikrafs (spires), which are singu¬ 
larly ugly compared to the curved towers and minarets, whioh 
are so pleasing and typical features of most ancient Hindu tem¬ 
ples. 

Mangoon Gazette ,—Work is now proceeding on practically 
all the pondals to be erected for the reception of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in Rangoon. In all some fifteen arehea 
will be ereoted. The first will be on Sule Pagoda Wliarf, where 
the Royal visitors will be received by the Reception Commit^ 
and the address of welcome read. On the roadway outside 





the wharf will be the archway of the Burmese community 
and a little further on, opposite the Custom House, the Indian 
MUssalman pandal. All the public buildings on the Strand 
will be elaborately decorated and also the offices in Phayre 
Street, amongst the decorations being a handsome archway 
at the comer of Phayre Street and Strand Hoad, to be erected 
at the expense of house-owners in Phayre Street. The whole 
of the decorations, both street and building, on the Strand 
and Phayre Street, are in the hands of Messrs. Mason, Tre- 
villion and Hunt. In Phayre Street, also, will be the archway 
of the Madras Hindu community, a representation of the 
famous Madura archway. The first archway to be met in Mer¬ 
chant Street will be near Messrs. Bowyer, Swoden’s and is to 
be erected by the Hindu community. A little further on will j 
be the Persian pandal; just beyond Mc^ul Street will bo the j 
■spacious Surati archway. Then will come the Khoja arch, j 
west of Edward Street, and a little further on the Chit- 
tagonian archway. In Latter Strecit there will be two arches, 
at die south end that of the Fokkien Chinese and near the 
north end that of the Canton Chinese. On Godwin Road, 
south of Commissioner .Road, will be the pandal of the Rangoon 
^College and Collegiate School, and, from Camp Road northwards, 
the arch of the school children of Rangoon, a structure 1,100 
feet long in which fifteen thousand children will be accommodated. 
Finally in Leeds Road will be the pandal of the Karen Bap¬ 
tists. From the plans drawn up for these various pandals 
it may be confidently anticipated that Rangoon will make even 
a braver show next month than she has done on any previous 
occasion. 

Correspondents with the Prince and Princess of Wales- 
are working their superlatives hard. Having in the earlier 
stages described various functions as the most gorgeous eyer 
witnessed in India, they are now hard put to it to find words 
descriptive of something better than the best. From the 
accounts of the Reception of the Prince and Princess at Gwalior 
•on Wednesday it would really appear that the Maharaja did 
all in his power to eclipse in picturesque magnificence anything 
which has gone before. Ilie Prince of Wate was no doubt 
duly impressed by the howdah of beaten gold in which he 
rode from the station to the palace with an escort of thirty- 
seven elephants. His imagination could not fail to have been 
stirred by the sight of the historic fortress, of the splendid 
Mahrk.tta troops, once the terror of India now given over 
to ceremonial, and—the Maharaja’s motor. Elephant and 
motor-car cover the story of locomotion from the ancient East 
to the West of now. 

Spectator.—The Prince and Princess of Wales, starting from 
Agra, paid a visit on Tuesday to Eatehpur Sikri, the deserted 
city which for a few years was the centiu and capital of the 
dominions of the great Akbar. What lends peculiar inter¬ 
est to Eatehpur, as we are reminded in the extremely inter¬ 
esting de.spatch of the Times correspondent, is the fact that 
the great Mussulman conqueror, with politic liberality of view, 
built tilts model city in the purest style of Hindu architecture. 
Though it has not been dwelt in for nearly three centuries, 
Fatehpur, profiting by its isolation, has suffered less from the 
scourge of invasion than many other Indian cities, while, 
thanks to Iiord Curzon’s keen and enlightened interest in the 
preservation of the historical monuments of India, the work 
of repairing and restoring Akbar’s palace and his mausoleum 
at Sikandra has been carried out with remarkable skill and 
completeness. On Wednesday the Prince and Princess 
visit^ Gwalior, and were entertained wth great magnificence 
by the Mahara ja Scindia, who is not only the leader Of the 
Mahratta chiefs, but honourably distinguished among the 
ruling Princes of India by his energy and enlightened 
views. 


Selections from Native Papers pitblishbd in Bengal 

FOR THE WEEK ENDING THE 23eD DECEMBER 1905. 

Burdwan Smjimni.—The Bwdwan Sanjimni [Burdwan] ‘ 
of the 12th December regards the proposed purda party at 
Belvedere as an example of the extension of the authority of the 
officials of the land to a region hitherto considfered sacred from 
such interference and as a violation of the promise of religious 
neutrality conveyed in the Queen's Proclamation of 18.58 and 
concludes by expressing a hope that the project* will be 
abandoned. 

Newspapers have been saying, writes the Sandhi/a [Cal¬ 
cutta] of the 11th December, the great pressure is being put 
on those Bengalis, who are in the habit of intimately mixing 
with Europeans in order to make them agree to send their 
ladies to the proposed purda party at Belvedere. Let these 
Bengalis, remarks the writer, now reap the frait of their 
Anglicism. 

A correspondent of the Sandhya [Calcutta] of the iStli 
December gives the names of the following ladies as those who 
have consented to attend the propos^ purda party at 
Belvedere:-— 

(а) The Mabarani Shaheba of Hatwa^ ' 

(б) Ditto Adhiraui of Burdwan. 

(c) The Begum Shaheba of Murshidabad. 

(d) Ditto Shaheba of Dacca. 

(e) The wife of Raja Binay Krishna. 

(/) The ladies of the family of Kumar Girindra Narain. 

(y) Ditto ditto Maharaj Kumar Gopeiidra 

Krislma and his brothers. 

(h) and (i) The ladies of the families of Mr. Justice Gho.se 
anu Mr. Justice Mitter. 

(f) The wife of Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shaetri. 

(fe) Ditto Maharaj Kumar Prodyot Kumar. 

(1) Ditto the Raj i of Dighapatya. 

(m) Ditto ditto Kakina. 

The following are those who are undecided about going 
and upon whom pressure is b ing pfitj-— 

(a) The ladies of the family of Maharaja Manindra Chandra; 

(b) Ditto ditto Raja Peary Mohan. 

(c) Ditto ditto Maharaja Sm^a Kanta. 

(d) Ditto ditto Raja Ranjit Singha. 

(e) Ditto ditto Babu Jogendra Chandra Bose, 

Khalsini. 

{/) The wife of the Maharaja of Nator. 

(y) The ladies of the family of tlie Nawab of Patna. 

(A) The Maharani of Dumraon. 

(i) Ditto Bettiah. 

{]) Ditto Tikari. 

(k) The ladies of the family of the Raja of Surathpur 

in Arrah. 

(f) and (ni) The ladies of the families of the Rajas of 

Bhagalpur and Banaili in Pumea. 

(n) Tne ladies of the family of Raja Shoshi Shekhareswar , 

Roy of Tabirpur. 

(o) The ladies of the family of the late Rai Bahadur Hari 

Mohan Thakur of Bhagalpur. 

(p) The ladies of the family of the Maharaja of Dinajpuj’. 

(q) Ditto ditto Maharaj Kumar Oopai 

Lai Roy. 

(r) {s) (t) aad (u) The ladies of the families of the Rajas of 
Dimla, of Sushang, Bhagyakul, and Raja, Chhatrapat 

Singh. 

The Maharaja Khitish Chandra Roy of Nadia and the 
Maharaja Rameswar Singh of Darbhanga are mentioned as 
two noblemen who have refused to send their ladies to the' 
party; and the Maharaja Jagadindra Nath Roy of Nator is 








said to have yefc given no decided reply aa to his inten¬ 
tions. . , 

Hitamdi .—Kefetring to the telegram which Reuter’s special 
correspondent sent to London stating that during the recep¬ 
tion of the Princess of Wales by the pwrda ladies at Bom^y 
he contrived to have a view of what passed on the occasion, 
although males were strictly excluded, the Eitavadi [Calcutta] 
of the 15th December asks whether those persons in Bengali 
who propose to send their wives to Belvedere have thought 
over the device made use of in Bombay. It is not stated 
whether the correspondent had his beard and mou.staches shaved 
and putting on a lady’s gown shook hands with the ladies 
I»eaent. The worthies of Bengal would do well to ponder over 
the question whether at Alipore anybody would resort to my 
such artifice as was resorted to in Bombay and whether anything 
further would be attempted than the mere enjoyment*of a spec¬ 
tacle. Before sending their wives Hindu and Muhammadan 
gentlemen ought to think over the shame of such reckless 
exposure. 

Batmkar .—The JRatnalcar [Asansol] of the 16th December 
writes as follows:— 

In the days of Musahnan Sovereignty in India badshaks 
used to hold a festival called the khusroj or nawroja on the 
occasion of which all magnates of the country had to send 
their ladies to the Emperor’s Palace, and not infrequently 
this festival proved to the ruin of many chaste women. Al¬ 
though there is no such fear during the civilised British rule, 
still does it look well for old Sir Andrew Eraser to insist upon 
holding a khu8ro)-Vke purda party in his own palace ? If it is 
desired that the ladies of the country should jrersonally give 
a welcome to the Princess of Wales, why not do it in the house 
of a Bengali? If the people who will send their 'j^rdanishin 
women to Belvedere are ex-communicated from native society, 
how will Sir Andrew Eraser help them ? The Brahmins of the 
country should now assert their power and refuse to work 
as priests in the houses of such traitors to Hindu society as, 
prompted by self-interest, will send their women to the house 
of a mk&hcMa. 

Hitavarh.—The Hitavarta [Calcutta] of the 17th December 
has the following;— 

A Reuter’s special oorraspondent has sent a message to 
England to the effect that although the presence of any male 
peraon was not permitted in the piirda Darbar held by Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, he could manage to see 
the ornaments of the partto ladies. 

It is not clear how this correspondent could manage to see 
the limbs of these ladies. We do not know if the ladies of the 
Bombay side feel themselves honoured by this, Have the 
Bengalis who mean to send their wives to Belvedere thought of 
this trick ? Did the above corresiwadent put on a lady’s 
costume of having shaved his whiskers and shake hands with 
a native lady ? Do people here know whether such a trick 
will be played here or not ? Will the trick enable one to satisfy 
(warm) bis eyes only or afford him an opportunity to try (to 
extend) his hand .too? Whether it is proper to send parda- 
nashin ladies to warm the eyes of others is a point well worth 
the consideration of both the Hmdus and Muhammadans. 

S<indhya.--The Sandhya (Calcutta] of the 20th December 
warns those Hindu and Musalman gentlemen who intend sendmg 
their ladies to the forthcoming purdah party at Belvedere w 
the risk of the.se ladies being surreptiously photographed, and 
of these photographs being taken or published in the 
illustrated English magazines. 

Sandhya.-~With reference to the programme of the public 
fentei’tainment to Tlieir Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales on the Calcutta Mwidan on the 2nd January next, 
the same paper writes that the King-Emperor and the Prince 


are both highminded peisonagos who know how to respect 
a fellow human being. Cannot reverence be shown to His 
Royal Highness except by the performance of menial office* 
for him by the mos teminent men of the land ? 'The sincerity 
of this method of showing reverence will probably seriously 
upset His Royal Highness. But this is precisely the sort of 
exacting reverence and respect w'hich finds favour in the eyea 
of the insignificant feriugeen who are the Lords of the country,. 
Can anybody like this sort of worship and reverence by hired 
slaves? What value has reverence which is shown by people 
who do not know how to reverence themselves? 

Edimtim ffaze/te.—A correspondent of the Education Gazette 
[Chinsura] of the 15th December writes a welcome to His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales in Sanskrit verae. 

Bitovarte.—The Hitavarta [Calcutta] of the I'Zth Decern'- 
her says that it is not the wish of His Royal Highness the 
l^ince of Wales that the local municipal address should be 
read by a European. This kind wish on the part of His Royal 
Highnessis really praiseworthy, but xvill the privilege of' 
reading the address carry the Indians to heaven in this their 
physical frame ? 

Sandhya .—-With reference to the approaching Royal visit 
to Calcutta, the Sandhya [Calcutta] of the 18th December 
expresses the opinion that this visit is a matter of indifference 
to the more thoughtful section of the Indian community, 
for the Prince will not be permitted by the officials to know 
the actual condition of things in the oountry. The ordinary 
run of the public will, like so many fools, do their usual salaam¬ 
ing and sight-seeing; and that is all that the visit will 
come to. , 

Sblbctiojts from Native papers pubushbd in the Bg>ibat 
Pbesidefoy for the week ending 23ed December 190.5. 

Jam^e-Jamshed, 20th December: 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has already given 

most ample proofs of his firm faith in the loyalty of the people of 

India towards British supremacy as weU as their attachment 
to the Throne and person of his beldved father, their present 
Emperor. Most of the speeches delive^ by His Royal High¬ 
ness in this, country contain appreciative references to the 
loyalty and attachment, but non© of them could perhaps give 
one so clear an idea of the extent and the genuineness of that 
appreciation as the eloquent and generous speech delivered on 
the occasion of the opening of the Victoria Memorial at Agra. 
His Royal Highness said that when he first consented to unveil 
that statue of the late Queen-Empress, his intention was to 
perform the ceremony in silence, ‘for on occasions like this, 
when our hearts are full of hallowed memories, silence is often 
more eloquent than the sincerest words of praise and affection. ” 
But His Royal Highness and the Princess were so greatly touched 
by the tribute of love and gratitude paid by the citizens of 
Agra to that * Great and-Noble Queen,’ that His Royal High¬ 
ness felt himself called upon to say how well both ho and his 
consort appreciated the sentiments of veneration and love the 
people of India cherished towards the memory of that Gracious 
Sovereign, and how well they were impressed by their attach¬ 
ment to Her House and the British Throne.” 

Indu Prakash, 19th Becemher.—When the tour of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales was definitely decided upon, 
European as weU as Native journalists made arrangements to 
send their representatives with the Royal Party so as to be able 
to publish full accounts of the tour in their respective journals. 
Government also promised to do the needful for the 
comfort and convenience of the Press representatives accompany¬ 
ing the Royal Party. But we are sorry to leam from the '^oluums 
of the Tribune that Government have not been able to fultil 
that promise and that invidious racial distinctions are Ijemg ; 




made in the treatment o£ newspaper correspondents accom¬ 
panying the Prince in his tour. The comfort of the representa¬ 
tives of native newspapers is utterly neglected, no tents or 
conveyances are supplied to them as is done to representatives 
of P-ngh’sh papers, and they are left to make their own arrange¬ 
ments in these respects. The passes given to them are not 
recognised by the police, and many a time they arrive too late 
upon the scene of the Royal functions. It is not at all desirable 
that the authorities should show disrespect to the Native Press. 
The Prince is not expected to be cognisant of these matters, 
but it ill becomes those who are entrusted with the arrange¬ 
ments of the tour to turn a deaf ear to the complaints of the 
representatives of Indian newspapers. 

SSLBCTIOJfS FBOM NaTIVK PaPEBS PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB 
ie>B THE WEEK ENDING THE 23 bD DeOBMBEB 1905. 

The Frontier Advocate (Dera Ismail Khan) of the 30th | 
November (received on the 16th December) 1906, writing about j 
the Royal Visit, says that it is the bounden duty of the Natives j 
of India to accord a loyal and cordial reception to the Prince j 
of Wales, although their grievances cannot reach His Royal 
Higlmess’s ears, seeing that between him and their poor selves 
stand Anglo-Indian officials, who in spite of their living in 
'■* our ” midst know nothing of “ our ” wants and grievances, do 
not care whether “ we ” have or have not the wherewithal to 
appease “our” hunger, have levied taxes even on “our” j 
necessaries of life, and throw obstacles in the way of “our” 
receiving education. 

The following is from the Observer (Lahore) of the 23rd | 
December 1905 j 
The echo of popular acclamation which has accompanied j 
Their Royal Highnesses throughout their tour in different i 
parts of the country brings one idea to the forefront. In the | 
recent discussions over the policy of Lord Gurzon, when the 
country was passing through a tempestuous whirl of rage and 
the Viceroy w'as not spared even the commonest gibes of 
the street, the timely visit of the Heir-Apparent and his princely 
Consort has lulled the storm of gonoml discontent. * * 

* * Times out of number it has been tried to insin¬ 

uate that the people are not loyal, but Their Royal Highnesses 
have had uunmistakable proofs of the unsullied devotion of 
the Indian people to the Royal House of England; and the 
longer they remain in their midst the stronger will be then 
conviction that India is the brightest jewel in the Imperial 
diadem.” ^ 

Selections from Native Papebs published in the United 
Provinces fob the week ending the 23bd December 
1906. 

Kashmir Darpan .—The Kashmir Darpan (Allahabad), 
for November, referring to the grand receptions that have 
been, and are being given to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in Native States and other places, expresses regret 
that before some of the Native Chiefs have b^n able to recover 
from their expenses in connection with the late Coronation 
Darbar at Delhi, they have again to spend laklis of rupees in 
welcoming Their Royal Highnesses to their States. It is true 
that, according to Oriental ideas and customs, the Indians 
should leave no stone unturned to give a right Royal reception 
to the Prince of Wales. But those ancient Oriental sovereigns 
who were accorded such receptions, did not confine their visits 
to making a bare display of pomp and grandeur and enjoying 
expensive hospitality, etc., but went out at night incognito 
and roamed about the streets and lanes of the towns to find out 
the ti-ue condition^ of their subjects. There are a lot of popular 
stories of such disguised visits of Ramohandra, Vikramajit, 
Akbarand Harun-Rashid current on the tongues of the people- 


The system of Government is, however, now entirely changed. 
The sovereigns of the present day neither care to acquaint them¬ 
selves with what is going among their people, nor are they in a 
position to benefit the people even if they did know their real 
condition. For instance, of what use will the tour which the 
Prince of Wales is making in India at present prove to the 
people? How can he know of the distress of the four crores of the '■ 
people who do not get even a single meal everyday? And even 
if he did manage somehow or other to know something of the 
distress of the people, he commands no means to redress it. 
Such being the case, the writer is afraid lest the Prince’s visit, 
far from bringing any benefit to India, might cause His Royal 
Highness, in view of the most splendid and showy receptions 
given him, to carry an impression to England that the stories 
of the fabulous wealth of Ind current in Europe in the 17th and 
18th centuries were not much far from truth even in the 20th 
century. 

Hindustan Review .—The Hindustan Review (Allaliabad), 
for December, referring to the Royal visit, says:—In his 
first speech the Prince said that he and the Princess were 
among their own people. No occasion will ever arise throughout 
the tour for the Royal visitors to change this first ^impression. 
They are among their own people—a people that, through all 
changes and all vicissitudes, have remained 8teadfa.stly loyal 
to the sovereign and the Royal Family—a people who.se quality 
of loyalty is unsurpassed by any other people in the world. 
But this great quality is never appreciated at its real worth 
by the rulers of the coimtry and the people belonging to the 
ruling class. From the evidence thaiH is forced upon our atten¬ 
tion every now and then, one feels a doubt about the sincerity of 
the frequent professions of a firm faith in the loyalty of the people 
of India. They are more often than not merely lip-deep. When¬ 
ever there is the least sign of uritation or agitation, ominous 
murmurs are heard that disloyalty and sedition are abroad, 
and next follows loud demand for repressive measures to which 
the authorities frequently and wealdy yield. To-day one hears 
a Viceroy or a Governor loudly praising the loyalty of the Indian 
people. Six months later the air is said to be charged with sedi¬ 
tion, and summary methods are devised for its repression. 
The educated classes, because they are articulate, are charged 
oftenest with disloyalty, and yet the first welcome to Royalty 
was extended by one of the most distinguished representatives 
of the educated classes. Our rulers and their countrymen in 
India have absolutely no conception of disloyalty or sedition 
because they cannot be now found in India. Therefore they 
invent and imagine the existence of these dangers and shout and 
sing by turns. But the truth is known on an occasion like the 
preseht one, when the heir to the British Empire is in our midst. 
Is it to please the Government or the Anglo-Indian community 
that the people, led by the educated classes, are, tummg out 
in their thousands to welcome the Royal visitors, wherever 
they go? The Government knows perfectly well that it is never 
spared Either in the Press or on tlie pubUo platform, and the 
imglo-Indian community is aware that no love is lost between 
itself and the educated classes, but all differences are forgotten 
when Royalty is in our midst, and the people of India, loyal 
to the core and loyal by teaching and tradition, welcome the 
scion of the reigning house with a full heart. Nevertheless, 
the croakers are even now at their work, crying themselves 
hoarse that sedition and disloyalty arc abroad, while the Prince 
and Princess of Wales are gliding smoothly down the full tide 
of loyalty. 

Indian Pcopic,“The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 
17th December, says:—It must have lieen noticed that even 
in the case of Municipalities which have official European 
Presidents the honour of reaifing the address to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales has usually been conferred 
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upOQ an Indian. This is not due to a mere accident but to 
careful deliberation. As a rule the Collector or tlie Deputy 
Commissioner, who happens to be the President of a Munici» 
pality never yields prtiCedence to any Indian member of the 
Municipality, or stands on one aide and allows an Indian to 
act as his spokesman. On the contrary, cases without number 
might be mentioned in which friction has occurred and anoflS^ 
cial President has tried to act as an autocrat. But on the pre¬ 
sent occasion it has been felt that the word of welcome to Royalty 
comes with the best grace from Indian lips, particularly when 
Municipalities are supposed to be self-governing bodies. In 
Bombay it was not by favour but by full right as Chaiman of 
the Corporation that Sir Pherozsholi Mehta read the address of 
welcome. In the metropolis of India the Chairman is a European 
Civilian and the Municipality itself has been reduced to a prac¬ 
tically official body. On the present occasion it has been decided 
that the Calcutta address to the Prince and Princess of Wales 
should be read by the Vice-Clrairman, who is a paid official of 
the Corporation. At other places also the official Presidents 
have stepped aside for the moment in obedience to a hint from 
higher quarters, and the addresses have been read by Indian 
gentlemen. ^This, if anything, serves to accentuate the lament¬ 
able state of local self-government in this country. Indian 
Municipal Commissioners are put forward as the spokesmen of 
our Municipalities when the time comes to greet Royalty, but 
they are thrust aside again when the Royal visitor passes, and 
the official Presidents resume aU power and control This 
travesty of Iqoal self-government calls at least for a word of 
protest. " 

Indian Pfiopfe.—The/wdian People (Allahabad), of the 21st 
December, says:—The precedent of a Royal gift to the 
Amritsar Golden Temple has not been followed at any Hindu or 
Sikh shrine in the Punjab ; but His Royal Highness has 
presented Rs. 1,600 to the Juma Musjid, Delhi, being 
precisely the same sum as that offered at Amritsar. It is to be 
hoped that His Royal Highness will make a simUar gift to the 
Visheswar temple at Benares or the shrine at Kalighat in Cal¬ 
cutta, so as to ensure equal treatment for the principal religious 
communities in India. 'The Hindus are numerically the largest 
as well as the most ancient community in India, and their claim 
ought not to be overlooked on such an occasion. It is not the 
amount of the gift, but its association with the heir to the 
Empire that makes the gift valuable, and all communities should 
be treated alike. We remember that when Lord Curzon paid 
a visit to the temple at Kalighat the officiating priest brought 
some sugar and sweets for His Excellency’s aoceptance. His 
Private Secretary wanted to take the gift, but Lord Curzon 
promptly stretched out his own hands and accepted thb gift 
and the priests were greatly pleased. The Prince of Wales hav- 
ing made a gift of money to a Sikh temple and a Muhammadan 
mosque, the claim of a Hindu Temple comes next, and we hope 
it will be recognised either at Benares or in Calcutta, as we 
have ventured to suggest. 

24th Dbcembeb 1906. > 

Mian Daily Tdegrayh .—The jproposed purdah party, which 
is one of the functions to be held here in connection with the 
visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales is raising much heart- 
biuming in Bengali circles, and is being discussed in a not very 
favourable spirit in the Calcutta Native Press. The Statesman 
suggests that the best way to ensure the success of tlie i>arty 
would be for the Government to widen its scope by inviting 
the co-operation of ladies belonging to the commimity which, like 
their enlightened compatriots on the other side of India, have 
outgrown the preciuotuary confines of the zenana. 

Indian Daily Tdeyraph ,—His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Walcs^had a successful shoot at Gwalior on Friday, and secured 


his second tiger. Sevearat accidents occur red at pig-sticking, in 
which the remainder of the Prince’s Party were engaged, one 
of the beaters being seriously injured by a boar, while a horse was 
badly gored. 

Indian DaUy Tdegraph .—The Prince secured his second 
tiger this hftemoon at Paniar. The beast, which appeared 
going at the trot, was despatched by a single shot in the 
.shoulder. It was expected several tigers would have been 
secured to-day, but the beat was not carried out quite 
according to plans, and three animals, which had been marked 
down got away before the Prince reached the shooting ground. 
His Royal Highness shot from a tower erected on a hill¬ 
side. His Royal Highness returned to the palace about six 
o’clock tliis evening. He goes out shooting again to-morrow. 

W’hile the Prince was tiger-shooting a party of the suite 
and others had pig-sticking at Susera, securing five boar. 
Before the sport began a horse, about to be mounted, reared, 
and, overbalancing, fell, striking its head against a rock, and 
was killed instantly, L8.ter another horse was badly gored by a 
charging boar, and a beater was also seriously injur^ by a pig. 

Indian Daily Telegraph.—Mia. Niaz Ahmad, of Meerut, a 
lady of high position in society, writes to the Watan of Lahore, 
to suggest that Mahomedan women should do something to 
commemorate the forthcoming visit to the Aligarh CoHege 
of the Princess of Wales. The writer suggests the founding of 
some scholarships, to be called after Her Royal Higlmess, for 
Mussabnan female students. In case her suggestion is approved 
by her Muslim sisters, she promises to collect a large sum of 
money from the relations of her father and husband. She 
calls upon the Khaiun (xlligarh), an Urdu periodical for women, 
to id terest itself in the matter. 

His Royal Highness the Ihrince of Wales before leaving 
Agra invested Major Smallwood, who did excellent work in 
connection with the Dui'bai’ and laid out the Camp at the 
Circuit House, with an M. V. O. of the Fourth Class. He also 
presented Mr. Griesson, the officer in charge of the Taj Mahal 
gardens, and the sergeant at the fort with the Victoria Medal 

The Advocate of India writes:—When Their Royal Highnesses 
the Plnnce and Princess of Wales were at Amritsar on the 11th 
instant a part of the programme was a visit to the famous 
Golden Temple. On Their Royal Highnesses driving up to the 
place, they were informed that a rigid rule which could not 
be departed from, even for the sake of the future King of 
England, was that nobody was to enter the sacred edifice with 
shoes on. The objection is to boots and shoes of any kind made 
of leather desecrating the ground in the temple. The Prince, on 
being told of the rule, TeailUy agiued to remove his shoes rather 
than lose the gratification of seeing the interior of the best 
temple in India. But there was a difficulty about the Princess. 
Her Royal Highness, it was whispered, also agreed to enter the 
temple shoel^s, but after some consideration, it was an’aqged 
that the Royal visitors should view the temple from a certain 
position from outside, and this was eventually done. Tlie 
explanation about the Princess not entering the temple without 
her shoes, vouolwafed by some of those who were close by at 
the time, was that her shoes being high heeled removing them 
would cause her dress to trip her; but a more sensible reason 
would perhaps be the piercing cold in Amritsar and consequent 
risk of illness from the damp floor. Tlie readiness of Their Royal 
Highnesses to Comply with the wishes of the Sikh priests in charge 
cA the Golden Temple recalls the incident of a visit to the 
interior of this building by Lord Lytton when he was Viceroy 
of India. The story goes, and is stili repeated with some show 
of indignation by orthodox Sikhs, that His Excellency bluffed 
them by going into the temple with velvet socks over his 
shoes. Hie matter somehow got wind, and those who remember 
the occurrences say that it nearly cost the Viceroy his life. 







Pionear.-f^kaj visitor wKo stays a few days here cannot 
fail to be impressed with the fact that the Maharaja Soindia is a 
most active-minded and talented ruler of his State. His personal 
interest in all affairs and his energetic direction of the matters 
both great and small become apparent in many ways. H© seems 
never to give himself a moment’s rest at presenti. for every 
arrangemeait concerned and ordered by him receives at the same 
time his superintendence, and he sees that no detail is neglected. 
He is seen everywhere, and his guests know him better than 
anyone else in Gwalior, his kindly presence and courtesy leaving 
the pleasantest of impressions. If any trifling difficulties arise 
His Highness seems the first to know of them, and they are 
put right in a moment. He leaves nothing to chance, and yes¬ 
terday at the military display his shaie in all the working arrange¬ 
ments was by far the largest. His orders and directions were to 
the point and there was prompt action to make the sports and 
the sham fight a success. In the camp containing well 
over a hundred persons the accommodation is luxurious, 
and the host’s attendants are in readiness to render help, but 
it is the Maliaraja himself who takes care that there shall be 
no failure in Ihe comfort and well-being of all, and if 
a motor refuses to start it will probably be His Highness 
who suddenly appears and puts some of its gear in order, 
for he is a great motorist, and can drive with a skilful 
hand. If there is a question as to this or that arrangement 
being modified, or some addition made to the programme 
he is at once conversant with the subject, and everything runs 
smoothly forthwith. Confusion or delay seems foreign to 
anything in which he has a hand. AH is well ordered, and 
one man’s authority is everywhere in evidence. 

As it is in this palace and camp, so it is in the State as a 
whole mider normal conditions. The Maharaja is a ruler with 
enlightenment and a wide knowledge of his subjects and their 
affairs, which have insured most remarkable progress in Gwalior 
since he was invested with full powers. He is only in the thir¬ 
tieth year of his age, but in the decade during which he has 
administered his territory he has worked out reforms that were 
as happily conceived as they have been welt carried out. 
He has had the ambition to rule in a manner that would make 
this State a model one, and there has been no pause in oarry- 
ing out measures that would ensure the material prosperity 
of the people. The history of his public works policy alone, 
if it were given in actual detail, would show bow he has recog¬ 
nised the advantages that follow upon the construction of rail¬ 
ways and roads, the provision of proper buildings for official 
and public purposes, and in the opening out of the country 
generally. Here at his capital he has given a trial to munici¬ 
pal government, and he does not scorn to be president of this 
civic body in order to ensure success in its earlier stages. 
The administration of justice, the revenue system and domes¬ 
tic policy generally, are aU on modem lines, though there is 
no rude and harsh disturbance of popular traditions and those 
privileges so dear to the Hindu race. Civilisation is seen in its 
most beneficent form, and the people welcome it as it comes 
direct from their ruler, who they know has their welfare at 
heart. There are three millions of souls in this State of Gwalior 
and only some fifteen thousand are Mahrattas like the Chief. 
Yet one would have to go far in India before finding a better 
or stronger administration. Famine has left it unaffected 
in prosperity, for its resources are carefully husbanded, and 
even now, witji drought in some districts the strain of relief 
will be easDy met. There isipeiaonal rule here in its concrete 
form, but not the selfish and thoughtless form which is some¬ 
times found in Native States. It is the rule of a yoimg Chief 
with clearly defined ambitions that govern all his conduct and 
absorb all his energies, and the results are already such as must 
stimulate him to further action. In civil matters there is a 


concentration of effort by the Maharaja which makes for effi¬ 
ciency among officials of every rank. There is no sluggishness 
or indifference permitted, and the example set by His Highness 
reacts upon his Sordars who have their share of responsibility 
also in State affairs. We see them now in their glory of Durbar 
dress and surroundings, but they have their duties and obliga¬ 
tions of everyday life, and these are not neglected. If one 
had to choose a new motto for Gwalior the most fitting would 
be “ Loyalty and Progress ”, for it is here that we see them 
qualities in the fine flower of their maturity. 

But the Maharaja looks beyond his State and plays a part 
in larger affairs. Imperial defence has peculiar attractions for him 
inasmuch as he has the instincts of a soldier, an^ Ib devoted 
to the study of military subjects in his spare hours. His support 
of the Imperial Service movement has been not only thorough¬ 
going but enthusiastic throughout, and only this year he has 
raised more troops and strengthened his transport. Now there 
are three regiments of Cavahy, two battalions of Infantry, 
and a most efficient transport train, all well equipped and 
kept constantly ready for Imperial Service when needed by the 
British Government. One remembers too how the Maharaja 
went to China on Sir Alfred Gaselee’s Staff in 19g0, and how 
ho sent a hospital ship at his personal expense to Tientsin on 
the same occasion. One of his great ambitions is to see active 
seirvice, and he takes every opportunity of exeroisihg his troops 
in order to qualify himself for leading them in war. He is a most 
practical soldier, and one had only to see him yesterday handl¬ 
ing nearly 5,000 men on parade to understand his keeimess 
where his army is concerned. A compact and eflEicient force is 
what he aims at, and though the picturesque retainers and 
irregulars still figure on the scene here on great occasions, it is 
the Imperial Service regiments and the transport , train which 
really absorb the Maharaja’s interest. It is well that this 
should be so, for the days of levies and contingents in ihdia 
have now passed away. 

In respect of education the Victoria College, which has grovTi 
up out of the old Lasbkar College, is well organised, both as 
regards instruction and discipline. It was in 1894 when the Maha¬ 
raja was given his first ruling powers that His Highness 
appointed his tutor Mr. J. W. D. Johnstone to be Irispeptor- 
Qeneral of Education, and three years later the English Depart¬ 
ment of the Loshkar College was transferred te a new building 
which Lord Curzon opened. This is the Victoria College of to-day 
with its principal and eight professors teaching upwards of six 
hundred students. It is affiliated to AUahabsid University up 
to the B, A. standard, and has a laboratory and a workshop 
for technical studies, while an engineering department turns 
out men for Gwalior Pubho Works. Connected with the College 
is a High School and an Oriental Department, the Sanskrit 
Section of the latter ranking, it is stated, second only to Benares 
for instructional purposes. Victoria College and its subordinate 
institutions contain fourteen hundred students, a goodly 
number, considering the scattered nature of Gwalior territory. 
Female education is provided for by the Maharoni’s Girls’ 
School, founded in 1897, which has accommodation for a thou-* 
sand pupils, but progress has been slow, and only about 
half that number are on the register. The two Msdtaranik 
of Gwalior, the mother and the wife of the Maharaja, take 
much interest in the school which has Hi^di^ Maharatti, aiud 
Mahomedan sections, so that persons of different religions'may 
benefit by the teaching given. It is hoped that ^e sphere 
of usefulness of the School may soon extend. 

This morning the Prince and Princess with the Maharaja 
and a small party motored out twenty miles to Poniar. The 
Prince then rode on about IJ miles, the Princess being carried 
in a palki. Here a shooting tower commanding a nullah was 
reached and Their Royal Highnesses took up their position^ 
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while the beat was started. It was not however until half-pas'b 
three that a young tiger showed on some leafy Jungle. The Prince 
waited until he was within 80 yards and then killed him with 
a single shot behind the shoulder. This was the only sport of the 
day, and the party motored back to the palace. Another beat 
has been arranged for to-morrow when it is hoped better results 
will be got as more distant ground is to be tried. 

26th December 1905. 

DaUy Tdegraph .— Gwauob, Sunday, December 24 (4-40 p,m. ) 
—Saturday’s tiger shoot provided a most exciting experienoe. 
The Prince of Wales had a country covered with thick, thorny 
scrub. The tigress gave His Royal Highness a difficult galloping 
shot, which wounded her. The Maharaja was amongst the beaters 
following her, and she charged on the group, comprising the 
Maharaja,. Sir Partab Singh, and General Beatson, the Maha¬ 
raja killing her when she was thirty yards awhy. 

On Saturday the Prince of Wales secured apother tiger. 
The scene of the beat was Tekanpur, twenty miles from Gwa¬ 
lior. A well-managed beat put a tigress in full view of the Prince, 
but in broken ground, intersected by small water-courses. 
Galloping at full speed the tigress did not give an easy chance, 
and it was difficult to say whether she was hit. 

Sir Partab Singh declared that she w as wounded, and this 
proved correct. The look-outs reported that the tigress had not 
left the slope of the second bill, which she climbed after being fired 
at, but every effort to drive her back past the Prince was futile. 
After lying for some time under a bluff, she was at last dislodged, 
and with a terrific roar came straight down the hill at the beaters. 
Sir Pertab Singh, who was on foot, turned her at fifty yards 
with a bullet, following the shot up with another, which caused 
her to swerve towards the Maharaja, who jumped behind, the tree 
and rolled her over with a bullet through the neck at thirty yards. 

To-day Their Royal Highnesses attended Divine Service. 

Indian Daily Nem. —-Boat-races on the moat are being 
arranged for the Royal visit to Mandalay. Among the attractions 
will be two crews of Drfhos from the Inle Lake, Southern Shun 
States, whose method of rowing with the leg will supply a novel 
sight for the visitors. Work is now proceeding on practically 
all the pandals to be erected for the reception of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in Rangoon. In all some fifteen arches 
are being erected. 

In the schools pandal fifteen thousand children will be 
accommodated. 

In connection with the arrangements proposed for the 
reception and entertainment of Their Royal Highnesses at the 
Royal Lakes here on the night of the 15th January, the Prince 
and Princess will be rowed across the waters on the Karamh 
Pnmg in company with the Lieutenant-Governor, Lady White, 
Miss White, and a few officials. In view of further arrange¬ 
ments another allotment of Rs. 2,000 is to be obtained from the 
finance sub-committee. 

While the Piince and the Royal party are occupied 
in shooting, the rest of the Maharaja Scindia’s numerous 
guests are being agreeably entertained. The Camp is 
most elaborately and admirably arranged, and for visit 
to the Fort and other places of interest, elephants and 
motor cars as weU sis carriages are provided. The Maharaja 
of Gwalior shows his eclectic taste by maintaining probably 
the finest elephant stud and certainly the largest motor caniage 
of any Chief in India. The Prince has to-day gone out to 
Singhpur. 

The Prince and party accompanying him had excellent 
sport to-day and a fine tigress, measuring over eight feet, was 
shot. The shoot took place at Takanpore, twenty-three miles 
from Gwalior, the place being reached by motor. When the 
tigress made her appearance the Prince fired and wounded her. 


but not moidally, aaid she ^ bounded off into the jungle. An 
interesting beat then began, and after about two hours the 
wounded beast appeared at the top of the hill. Meanwhile the 
Maharaja, General Beatson, and Sir Pertab Singh had left their 
shooting tower and were at the bottom of the hill when the 
tigress came out at the top. She gave a roar and charged 
towards theto, but the Maharaja and Sir Pertab Singh firing 
rapidly put several shots into her and despatched her. The 
first shot fired as she charged down missed, but when the animal 
came to be examined four shots were found to have, taken 
effect. 

An interesting Gymkhana has been held this afternoon 
by many of the Maharaja’s guests for handsome prizes 
given by His Highness. 

Further details of yesterday’s tiger shoot at Tekanpore 
give particulars of much interest. The position from which 
His Royal Highness waited for the beat was a small saddle 
joining two longish slopes, the tops of which rose in stone 
bluffs, the sides being covered with dense thorn jungle. A 
well managed beat put the tigress out in full view, but in ground 
broken with small water-courses. Galloping at full speed she 
did not give an easy chance, and it was diffioult to say whether 
she had been hit. Sir Pertab Singh, however, declared from the 
first that she was wounded and it was subsequently found that she 
had been hit in the leg. After being fired the tigress entered 
this .second hill, and the look-outs declared that she had not 
■left its slopes. The Maharaja with extraordinary quickness 
gathered his beat, worked them up the hill, and brought them 
back from the opposite direction. Attempts were made to drive 
the tigress past the Prince, hut she refused to move in that 
direction. After lying up under the bluff she was at last dislodged 
and with a great roar charged straight down the hill at the beat¬ 
ers with whom were the Maliaraja Scindia, Sir Pertab Singh 
and General Beatson. Sir Pertab Singh turned her within fifty 
yards of him with a bullet, following it up with another which 
made her swerve to the Maharaja Scindia. Jumping behind a 
tree, His Highness rolled her over with his second bullet sent 
through the neck at thirty yards distance. 

This morning the Prince and Princess attended service dt 
St. Peter’s Church, Morar. The Bishop of Nagpur preached 
and the National Anthem was played at the close of the service. 

The offertory was for the enlargement of All joints’ Church, 
Nagpur, which is to be the Cathedral Church of the Nagpur 
Diocese. Their Royal Highnesses drove this afternoon through 
the Morar Cantonments, and visited the Gwalior Fort which 
crests a lofty hill and is extensive and interesting. The ascent 
of the hill was made upon the elephants which wore painted and 
decorated. Their Royal Highnesses will attend service at 
Morar church again to-morrow, and the Prince will afterwards 
go out, for more shooting. Their Royal Highnesses leave Gwalior 
to-morrow night for Lucknow. 

Madras A/aiZ.— Gwaucob, 2ird December. —To-day the 
Prince of Wales went out after tiger, accompanied by the 
Maharaja. The Princess did not join the party on thii occasion. 
The scene of the shoot was at Tekanpore, about 22 miles from 
the Palace. The shooters motored and drove out and the shoot, 
as on the previous day, was from a small tower. After beating 
for about two hours, a tiger was driven within range. The Prince 
wounded it badly, and then the beast disappeared in the thick 
growth. It was another two hours before it could be located, 
and then it suddenly broke cover. 'The Maharaja.; who was 
ubiquitous as usual and was on foot amongst the beaters 
at once shot it dead. The tiger proved to be a fairly grown beast 
and measured a little over eight feet in length. 

Gwalior, 2ith December .—The scene of yesterday’s tiger 
shoot was at Tekanpur, twenty miles from the Palace. 
Leaving soon after breakfast. His Royal Highness motored 









«.nd drow to the small shooting tower that stands there and 
with the completeness of details that marks all the Maharaja 
Seindia’s arrangements the beat at once began. It provided tlie 
most interesting and esciting day’s sport the Prince of 
Wales has yet enjoyed. 

The Tekanpur shooting tower stands upon a small saddle 
joining two longish slopes which rise into stone bluffs. The sides 
were covered with dense thorn jungle affonling plenty of good 
shelter and making the beat by no means an e»isy matter. 
Some hundreds of the Army were engaged in the task and a well 
managed apd patient beat put up a tigress in full view of the 
Prince. But the ground was broken wit^ small water-courses 
and as the beast was galloping at full speed she did not afford 
an easy shot. It was difficult to say whether His Royal High¬ 
ness’s bullet had struck her. Sir Pertab Singh was positive that 
it did, and, as subsequent events showed, he was right. The 
look-outs declared that the tigress had not left the slope of the 
second hill which she entered after being wounded. There she 
was in tlie thick thorny growth and she had to be dislodged! 

But this was no easy matter. The jungle was so thick that 
the boaters could scarcely see fifteen yards from them and to 
tiim a wounded tigress out'of this growth required no little 
skill. With extraordinary quickness the Mahai-aja, who was 
the animating personality of the shoot, gathered his beaters, 
worked them up the hill and brought them back from the 
oppoisite direction. It was hoped to drive the tigress back past 
His Royal Highness and so afford him a chance of a second 
shot. Every effort, however, proved futile. She lay tight under 
a bluff, and it illustrates the thickness of the jungle to say that 
some of the beaters were for half an hour within 26 yards of 
the spot where she was crouching and did not see her. After 
nearly two hours’ persistent effort she was dislodged. [A “ woof ” 
“woof’ showed that her lair had been discovered and with a 
terrific roar she charged down on the line of boaters. 

No one who knows the Maharaja needs to be told that he 
was where the scent was warmest and the beat most active. 
No one who knows those good sportsmen, Sir Pertab Singh, 
and General Stuart Beatson needs to be told that they 
were on foot with him, the latter with no more deadly weapon 
than a stout stick. With almost unerring fatality it was in the 
direction of this group that the wounded beast charged. Sir 
Pertab Singh turned her when within fifty yards of him with 
a bullet and followed it up with another shot, which made her 
swerve towards the Maharaja Scindia. Jumping behind a 
tree, the Maharaja rolled her over with his second bullet 
through the neck when she was only thirty yards from him. All’s 
well that ends well, but this hot following up of a wounded tiger 
on foot in such thick jungle even by such experienced shikaries 
might easily have had a different termination. His Royal High¬ 
ness returned by motor, reaching the Palace at six o’clock. 

Her Royal Highness the .Princess of Wales did not join the 
shooting party. Instead she spent the morning quietly in the 
Palace and visited the Maharani, who speaks English fluently 
and sings quite, charmingly. In the afternoon she went for a short 
drive by the Victoria College and other buildings which line 
the parade-ground to the Hospi^l. In the course of the drive 
the Princess passed the maidan where a small Gymkhana 
was in progress. The leading State officials have been absolutely 
indefatigable in entertaining the Maharaja’s guests. Badminton 
competitions and Rifle matches, putting competitions and 
golf and croquet have been the order of the day, and the Gym 
kh^a was a delightfully well arranged and varied little affair. 
Indeed, so well is Gwalior provided with facilities for recreation 
and so^ well have they been supplemented that the difficulty 
of the Maharaja’s guests has not been to find pleasant employ¬ 
ment but to make time to take part in all of them. The old Port 
with its interesting archroological remains, is a never-failing 


source of interest, and all day the State elephants were busy 
carrying visitors up and down the steep pathway that leads 
to the walls. 

The central hall is crowded with the four pillars which 
help to bear the pyramidal roof, but the extraordinary 
richness of the carving which covers the whole of the yellow 
san^tone removes the impression of hojiviness and is 
typical of the most ornate Hindu school Tea was served at 
the Saa Bahu, and Their Royal Highnesses returned to the 
Palace as the sun was setting. 

The hospitality of the M^aharaja Scindia is proverbial 
but never was it more splendidly exercised than now. Their 
Royal Highnesses and their immediate entourage are hoased 
in the Palace, in the immediate vicinity of which is a small 
camp for the Staff. Quite recently the handsome Nautilao 
Palace was converted into a new Guest House and well appointed. 
Here and in a neighbouring camp 120 of the Maharaja’s 
personal- guests are being generously entertained. Amongst 
their number are General Sir Archibald Hunter, the Lord 
Bishop of Nagpur, the Viscount and Countess D. Hnmieres, the 
Count and Countess Quadt, Lady Locke Eliot, Lady Elies, 
Sir Allan Arthur, the Hon’ bio Major Daly and Mrs. Daly, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Russell, and Mrs. and Miss Russell! 
Nothing could exceed the solicitude of His Highness, of Mr. 
H. V. Cobb, the Resident, and of ail the Staff for the comfort , 
and enjoyment of this large party. 

Boat races on the moat are being arranged for the Royal 
visit to Mandalay. Amongst the attractions will be two 
crews of Inthaa from Inle Lake, Southern Shan States, whose 
method of rowing with the leg will supply a novel sight 
for the visitors. 

Work is now proceeding on practically all pandaLs to bo 
erected for the reception of the Prince and Princess of Wales in 
Rangoon. In all some fifteen arches are being erected. 

Morning Post. — Bikanir, as we saw it last, was like the city 
of a dream. With twilight the mass of the fortress Palaco 
seemed to rise dominant above the town, its gioat square should¬ 
ers thrust up clear of the huddled houses, the ivory whiteness 
of its soaring face, the rose-red bastions of its sandstone ter¬ 
races alone able to challenge the desert’s absorbing, obliterat¬ 
ing emptuios.s, standing above the darkening waste of sand 
out of the evening’s solemn purples, vague as the fabric of an 
Arabian entertainment, with towers that seemed builded of 
opal and of pearl. When Northern India lay at the mercy of 
Muhammadan raiders Bikanir was a city of refuge, where rich 
I Hindu merchants built houses and kept their families and 
occasionally themselves. The desert was a fence about them, 
which the most reckless freebooter seldom cared or dared to cross. 
Hius were built in Bikanir, amid the rough mud huts, darkening 
I its narrow alleys, the tall houses so richly carved from the 
j soft red sandstone which hardens in the desert wind : and thus 
I was given to the city that exotic air which makt^ Bikanir, 

( set in thoSe encroaching sands, seem to belong less to Hindus- 
! tan than to Persia or to Syria. Almost in emulation of the 
desert colours, of the red city swept by yellow sand, seemed 
the use of red and orange in the Bikanir liveries. The Camel 
Corps, which did such good service in Somaliland, and is pro¬ 
bably second to none, wears them in turban and cummerband 
above a white blouse, but the house-hold troops are sheer 
concentrations of tlie desert’s heat and glare. But the eye, 
however fond of warmth and sunlight, is grateful for a change 
from the undiluted red end of the spectrum, after even a few 
days of it, and Lahore had only to be herself to be most 
effective. 

For Lahore is green, incredibly green to the traveller in 
Rajputana very short of rain. She taps one of the groat rivers 
of the Punjab, and pours water over herself with a prodigality 












that takes the parched man's breath away. She lives in great 
. gardens, deep in trees; so deep that the houses are scarcely 
to be seen, and each man hangs his name on his garden gate 
to let it be known where he is living. There are no streets 
of shops as in England we understand them ; the shops are 
bungalows also, set back in compounds, and you have to approach 
your bootmaker and your banker by a carriage drive. The 
result is to make Lahore a city of far distances, in which it is 
impossible to do anything on foot, but it ofters one in exchange 
miles of apparent park on either side of her wide avenues. She 
had spent water more lavishly even than her wont in keeping 
these at their greenest and, then most foolishly, she gave fur¬ 
ther expression to her loyalty by erecting a hideous screen 
of mottoes and hunting which almost hid them from view. 
The mottoes wore the, most mechanical expression of cordial¬ 
ity which such misconceived decoration can achieve, while 
lacking all the humours of misspelling and babuosity which 
lightened their dreariness in the Native States, the same trite 
sentiments being repeated in the same type hundreds of times 
over, while the bunting attained a pertinacity in disfigurement 
which seemed scarcely credible in anything so well meant. 
The native city and bazar, delightful also, but in a quite different 
fashion, dark, irregular, den^ly packed, were spoilt in the same 
way ; even the camps of the chiefs assembled here to meet the 
Prince, and capable of so much in their barbaric manner, were 
packed away behind monstrosities of arches, and beribboned 
with meaningless sohool-feast fiags. 

Indeed, it is plain that we are going to pay dear in many 
directions for the privilege of accompanying a Royal progress. 
Among the privileges here must be reckoned the two most inter¬ 
esting events in I^ihore; the review on our last monung of the 
Punjab Imperial Service Troops and the Punjab ball of the night 
before. 

The review, as a review, was a small thing ; Camel Corps, 
Cavalry, and Infantry, little more than three thousand in all, 
but representing a movement that means a good deal to India, 
not only giving employment to a class of men who are only 
fitted to he soldiers, and who make excellent soldiers, whose 
assistance some day wo may be very glad to have, but provid¬ 
ing an interest and occupation for their rulers whose position 
under our parental superintendence is often far from enviable. 
When we take them young we do otir best to turn them into 
the likeness of English youths, while offering them only those 
outlets of youth on which wo should not consider an English 
training to be worthily expended. What we practically offer 
them is a career of sport, and we are considerably relieved 
if we succeed in making them good sportsmen. We do so suc¬ 
ceed—-occasionally j but even our success has often undesirable 
consequences. 

We have recently—and to Lord Curzoh be the credit—^givea 
proof of our desire to offer a career to the sons of the native chiefs 
by the institution of the Imperial Cadet Corps. After a boy left 
one of the four colleges to which the sons of feudatoiy chiefe are 
sent there was nothing for which hia tastes and training fitted 
him. He generally took the easy descent, for which every faci¬ 
lity was offered him, and took it at a considerable pace. Now 
in the Cadet Corps he receives a serious military training, which 
will fit him to assist in the instruction of the Imperial Service 
Troops of his State, where any exist, with the chance, should he 
show exceptional ability, of obtaining 8taff emplo 3 nnent with the 
Imperial .^my. His status in tb at position will need subsequent 
defining, but our obligations require that difficulties of that sort 
should be overcome. The Cadet Corps is a digression from the 
subject of the review, for the Imperial Service Troops date from 
a sugge.stion of Lord Dufferin, but both had their origm in the 
desire to provide congenial work for men, for whose idleness and 
its comsequeuces the British Raj is undesirously responsible. 


The troops which the Prince inspected were weU drilled 
and well equipped. The Camel Corps was not up to the Bika- 
nir stondaiff, neither so well mounted nor so well trained ; 
indeed the Bikaniis worked better trotting than did theBahawal- 
puris at a walk. But the foot scldiers were very little inferior 
to a native regiment, and the Patiala Lancers, extremely well 
horsed, were as good as could be wished. 

About the Punjab ball there was an intensst of another 
hind. From some Indian cities there is an exodus at Christmas 
into others, and Lahore is one of them, the whole province 
flocks. Christmas week is one long joyous holiday. Cricket, 
polo, gymkhanas, dances leave in it scarcely an empty hour, 
and only a grudged space for sleep. In England—no ! in Eng¬ 
land there could be no equivalent, there can be no comparison. 
In England we amuse ourselves apologetically ; we make charity 
a background for our fites and balls. Here the background fa 
plague, pestilence, and famine, and the feast needs no memento 
mori of other men’s afflictions. In India they can amiuse 
themselves without excuses, because life there fa at the best an 
imcertain business, and sudden death is at everyone’s elbow. 
A man came up from Mithankot for the Punjab ball; he was 
taken out of Lahore Station on a ehai’poy, his ulster wrapped 
round him in the roasting sunshine, and his helmet tilted over 
his face. That is what separates Indian gaiety from the thing 
in England with the same name. You cannot put it into 
figures because, of course, sickness and deatii are everywhere; 
but while at home they are things one mostly hears or reads 
about, here they are visible presences; you brush against them 
in the street, and never feel quite secure from their touch on 
yoiu‘ shoulder, , 

So Christmas week at Lahore is something more than a 
round of gaiety. For the men who bake wing to it from every 
part of the Punjab—from the borders of Kashmir and Rajput- 
ana, of the Ifrontier and North-West Provinces, or from some 
stricken, sweltering district to which they have been loaned— 
it is something of a roll-call after a hard year’s fighting ; a roll- 
call in which there are sure to be names imanswered; perhaps 
never to be answered agaiu; and in which they are glad enough 
to be able to reply to tbeir own. There is no show of sentiment; 
but in every greeting that least inflection of surprise which 
says so much in India, in the handshake a hard keenness of 
welcome, and much frankness in the talk, which covers the 
bygone months quickly and begins so often with dead friends. 

The Punjab has called itself “the Sword Hand of India;’’ 
and So thinks itself still, though robbed of its frontier; and 
“Punjab head” is the ailment which we call “ swelled” at 
home. 

But this sense of superiority, of being a select and sacred 
band, rather adds a charm to this yearly gatliering; tempers the 
personal regret for its lost fighters with a grief for the public 
service, which is a pretty touch, and found only where men 
put faith as well as fondness into their work. This year the 
Punjab ball to the Prince and Princess brought the chief featmres 
of Christmas week a month earlier to Lahore. Every house 
was filled with friends for it, every hotel had its compound white 
with tents, for the exorbitant discomfort of which dozens were 
clamouring; dozens more, after the Indian fashion, which 
regards the railway station as something between an hotel 
and a home, dressed in waiting-rooms after a night and day’s 
journey, and, left the ball-room for their special before the 
dawn. And so, one way or another, some nine hundred came 
and, spacious as are Lahore’s resources, there was need for 
every inch of its fine floors, for Lahore dances, as Hie saying fa, 

“ eighteen annas to the rupee,’’ and, having come so far to 
fill saw the programme through. It was a soldiers’ night; 
uniforms everywhere; the gayer colours of the Indian Army^ 
mixed with the red and blue and gold one knew. For once the 










ladies’ dresses did the toning, and the room was only adorned 
by groups of lances and wreaths of crimson pompons drawn up 
to a ceiling of sky blue. 

Our last Royal dance was the Byculla at Bombay, in a 
streamy heat, well up in the eighties. Here, a mere thousand 
miles northward, we had stars that sparkled in an English winter 
sky, and an air that whitened our breath as we sought near 
dawn for our own traps in the tangle of carriages. Tum-tum, 
ekka, tonga were there, open all of them to the weather, for 
India never in the practical, matter of a dance stands on the 
order of its going, and it was mostly to ladies perched up on 
high dog-cart seats, or tucked away under tonga awnings, 
muffled in furs, and wrapped in laces that tb.e merry farewells 
were said and plans remade for the Christmas meeting. 

Pioneer .—^Gwalior Fort is one of the historic strongholds 
in India, and its natural advantages for defensive purposes 
before the age of long-ranging artillery were such that 
but few enemies cared to essay its capture. There 
rises isolated in the pilain a long flat-topped hill of red sand¬ 
stone, with precipitous sides, 300 feet high, and with a breadth 
ranging from 200 to nearly 1,000 yards. Where the rocks had 
a gentle slope scarping was employed, but this was rarely 
necessary, as the sides run almost sheer from the ground, thoiigh 
a ravine cuts into them at one point. Along the whole length of the 
summit run masomy and stone walls, crenellated for mrisketry 
and with embrasmes for guns some of these being very modem. 
Six gates give access to the fortress, all placed so as completely 
to command the approaches. ThcGanesh Gate was built as far 
back as the fifteenth century, wlvile the Bansur Gate was the 
work of one of the eMliest of the Kuchhwaba Rajas. The great 
Man Singh built the Elephant Gatl, which was part of his palace, 
and which still remains with portions of its decorations of blue 
enamelled tiles to show what a splendid edifice it was. The 
decorations of the interior are well worth attention. Archseo- 
logically immense interest attaches to the fortress, for the 
rook sculptures and the Jain temples still present many features 
worthy of study.^ The colossal figure of Adimath, the first Jain 
pontiff, and an idol fifty-seven 'feet high, which Baber ineffect¬ 
ually ordered to be destroyed, together with eighteen statues 
raAging from twenty to thirty feet in height, and extending over 
half a mile of the rock face, are the moat prominent. Caves hewn 
out of the rook show where hermits liv^ centuries ago, and where 
byra^ lurk even now. The large Jain temples on the small 
plateau which crowns the hill present fine examples of stone 
carving, and there are graven images ranged about there that 
were placed there as the result of exploration and excavation 
some twenty-five years ago. The fortress was captured several 
times by the Mahomedan conquerors of India, and British Troops 
have twice stormed it. There is one tank which has heroic 
and yet terrible memories attached to it. It is known as Johar, 
and as the name implies it commemorates the immolation of 
hundreds of Rajput women, who went to their death when the 
hordes of Altamash were storming the forts. 

. is practically a desei-ted 

citodel. Well-graded roads lead up to its principal gates, moder- 
atmg the steep ascent, and though the walls are kept in per¬ 
fect repair the garrison is a small detachment only, and the 
guns are used for the ceremonial purpose of firing salutes. 
The stone barracks in which British troops Kved from 1868 
to 1886 still remain, but they wear a desolate air, and the old 
play gi-oimds of the soldiers are bare and dusty spaces. The 
Fort ^ Morar cantonment was rendered back to Maharaja 
t^ayaji Rao Scmdia twenty-one years ago, Jhansi being acquired 
m exchange, and from that time onwards it lost its importance. 
It still stands guard, however, over (lie old town of Gwalior 
lymg clMe under its north-eastern walls, while two miles or so 
away M Lashkar, or the modem town, with its palaces and pub¬ 


lic buildings. The story of modem Gwalior is well known. 
Daulat Rap Scindia had his great camp pitched there from 1794 
to 1805, and this naturally resulted in a town springing up 
On its site. There are now 100,000 people where Daulat Rao’s 
armiefj lived under canvas at Lashkar, and old Gwalior has 
declined to the status of a big village. Looking from the walls 
of the fortress one has a grand view of all the surroimding 
country, prettily wooded in parts and with low hills breaking 
the even contour of the plain. The railway is seen near at hand, 
and four miles away is a pleasant oasis with a church tower rising 
from the trees, and marking the site of the old Morar cantonment, 
that station which the British soldiers came to dread, for cholera 
swept it again and again. The officers’ quarters and barracks are 
used by the State for the Army Which is kept here for training 
purposes, and thus the accommodation which the British 
Government provided for military pmposesis not wasted. The 
church has still its local congregation, and its peaceful solitude is 
never likely again to be disturbed by the alarms of war. 

To-day the Prince of Wales went out after tiger accompanied 
by the Maharaja. The Princess did not join the party on this 
occasion. The scene of the shoot was at Tekanpore, about twenty- 
two miles from the palace. The party motored antS drove out, 
and the shoot, as on the previous day, was from a small tower. 
After beating for about two hours a tiger was driven Avithin range. 
The Prince wounded it badly, and then the beast disappeared 
in the thick growth. It was another twohoms before it could 
be located, and then it suddenly broke cover. The Maharaja, 
who was ubiquitous as usual and was on foot amongst the 
beaters, at once shot it dead. The tiger proved to be a fairly 
grown beast and measured a little over .eight feet in 
length. 

The Mahaiaja has taken care to provide plenty of amuse¬ 
ments for his guests, apart from the Royal party, for whom 
tiger shooting has been arranged. The band of the 10th Royal 
Hussars plays beautiful selections of music from time to time. 
There are shooting, badminton, bridge and other competitioni^, 
while for this afternoon a gymkhana has been got up with events 
for ladies and gentlemen. Pigsticking is also to be had for those 
who care to go into the jungles. His Highness has been the most 
hospitable and thoughtful of hosts, and the Royal party, to¬ 
gether with all the guests, will not readily forget their visit 
to Gwalior. 

To-morrow and on Christmas Day Their Royal Highnesses 
will attend Divine Service in St. Peter’s Church, Morar, the 
sermon each morning being preached by the Bishop of Kagpur. 
The offertories will be for the enlargement of All Saints’ Chuich! 
Nagpur, which is eventually to be the Cathedral Church of the 
diocese, but which now seats only 250 persons, though the 
Church of England population there is over 1,000. Some 
Rs. 30,000 are required to raise the seats to 600, though even 
this does not include the cost of the improvement and decoration 
of the interior of the church. Some Rs. 6,000 haveeofar Ijeen 
obtained, including Rs, 1,600 as a grant from the Diocesan Build, 
ing Fund. 

Times of India.—Ln the pleasant coolness of tlie early after¬ 
noon Their Royal Highnesses visited the famous rook fortress 
which has played so conspicuous a part in the history of Central 
India. That vast mass of ochreous sandstone which rises like 
a huge battleship from the plain, a mile and a half long and at 
its maximum three hundred and forty-two feet high, marked 
Gwalior out as a seat of power as surely as did Chitor the 
Sesodia Rajputs. And hence it is that the ruins its walls 
protect form an epitome of the history of the State. Hindu, 
Jain, Rajput, each left their mark thereon, and there is an 
unmistakable ugliness about the disused portions wWoh hall¬ 
marks them as evidences of the British occupations wbteh went 
on at intervals until the affairs of Centi al India were ordered 






in their present shape. Motoring to the north-east entrance j 
Their Royal Highnesses,' who were accompanied by the Maha¬ 
rajah, mounted the gorgeously caparisoned elephants awaiting 
them and in this fashion made the ascent of the stiff slope 
to the Elephant Gate under the shadow of the nobly prop; itioned 
walls of Man Singh's Palace. Thence to the .Man Mandir 
with its graceful courts and e.Tquisite fretted tracery all carved 
out in the soft yellow sandstone which has suoh a restful air. 
The fine old Palace was carefully repaired in 1881, and the 
blue and yellow tiles are as fresh in colour as the day they 
were wrought into the fabric. •» 

From the Man Mandir Their Royal Highnesses’ itinerary 
lay to the Telika. Mandir, or Oilman’s Temple, supposed to 
date from the eleventh century, and the loftiest building in 
Gwalior. In the vicinity of the temple are the archaeological 
fragments discovered during Major Keith’s restoration work, 
a quarter of a century ago; and it is interesting to note the 
strong Egyptian resemblance in many of the figures. Thence 
to the prow of the Fort to enjoy the grand view obtainable 
therefrom—the new city of Ijashkar, the white palaces glisten¬ 
ing amid their umbrageous surroundings, and the arid plain 
stretching away to the horizon. Retracing their steps, the 
Prince and Princess descended to the terrace to view the colos¬ 
sal Jain statues hewn out of the living rock. These colosse 
which stud the face of the rock are amongst the most inter¬ 
esting monuments in Gwalior. The largest is fifty-seven feet 
high, and the seated figure of Nemath, the twenty-second 
Jain Pontiff, is upwards of thirty feet high. The Emperor 
Baber, in a tit of iconoclastic zeal, ordered the figures to be 
destroyed, but only the faces were mutilated, and in some 
cases these have been repaired by the Jains with coloured 
stucco. Prom the terrace. Their Royal Highnesses walked 
to the Sas-Bahu, a temple which is supposed to be of Jain 
origin, though some give it a Hindu foundation. Whateveir 
the source, it is an extremely picturesque fragment. The 
Central Hall is crowded with the four pillars which help to bear 
the pyramidal roof, but the extraordinary richeas of the carving 
which covers the whole of the yellow sandstone, removes the 
impression of heaviness and is t 3 q)ical of the most ornate Hindu 
School. Tea was served at the Sas-Bahu and Them Royal 
Highnesses returned to the Palace as the sun was setting. 

The hospitality of the Maharajah Scindia is proverbial, 
but never was it more splendidly exercised than now. Their 
Royal Highnesses and their immediate entourage are housed 
in the Palace, in the immediate vicinify of whioh is a small 
camp for the staff. Quite recently the handsome Nautilao 
Palace was converted into a new guest-house and well appointed. 
Here and in a neighbouring camp, a hundred and twenty 
yards off, the Maharajah’s personal guests are being generously 
entertained. Amongst their number are General Sir Archi¬ 
bald Hunter, the Lord Bishop of Nagpur, the Viscount and 
Countess D’Humieres, the Count and Countess Quadt, Lady 
Locke Elliot, Lady Elies, Sir Allan Arthur, the Hon’ble Major 
Daly, and Mrs. Daly, and the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bussell, 
Mra. and Miss Russell. Nothing could exceed the solicitude of 
His Highness, of JVJr. H. V. Cobbe, the Resident, and all of 
the staff for the comfort and enjoyment of this large party. 

Madras^ December 2,8.—H. M. S. JRenovm arrived in Madras 
Harbour at daybreak this morning. She will stay here till the 
3rd proximo, when she leaves for Saugor to embark Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales for Burma. 

In regard to the reception by the Indian Ladies of Bombay 
to Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, on the occa¬ 
sion of the Royal visit to Bombay, it may be interesting to state 
that the contribution amounted Rs. 14,917. After payment 
of expenses, Rs. 8,826, there is a balance to the good of 
Rs. 6,090, The accounts were unanimously passed at a recent 


j meeting of the Ladies’ Committee. The expenses are as fol¬ 
low:—Album, Rs. 3,000 ; hire of furniture, carpeta, material 
of decorations including decorating throne, committee's badges, 
etc., etc., Rs. 2,140; refreshments, Rs. 1,052; lights, inside 
the Town Hall, chandeliers, steps, Rs. 836; lights outside 
the Town Hall, Rs. 342; printing, stamps, advertisements, 
invite-cards and telegrams, etc., etc., Rs. 706; flower decor¬ 
ations, Rs. 381; school girls’ conveyance, clerks’ fees, assist¬ 
ance, supervision, police and Town Hall fees, Rs. 266; and 
sunckies, Rs. 101. Owing to the paucity of attendance the 
question of the disposal of the balance was postponed to a meetr 
ing to be held on Thursday, the 2l8t of January 1906, at 5 
P.M., at Begum Mumtaz Jehan Nusrulakhan’s bungalow at 
Chowpatty. 

26th Decembjeb 1905. 

DaUy Tdegraph.—It was a swelteringly hot noonday, 
and Jammu had proved somewhat barren of interest except 
as a panorama from the Prime Minister’s unfinished Anglo- 
Hindu-Kashmiri palace-villa on Ramnagar. A month ago 
the museum-—which had its origin as a spacious house ran up 
so recently before the visit of the Emperor in 1875 that he 
wisely decided not to risk sleeping in the still wet, plastered 
rooms—was suffering, like many other things in India, from 
an energetic spring-cleaning and re-arrangement. So far only 
the necessary ordeal of dirt and a general state of looked-upness 
had been achieved, and the stag’s-hom chandeliers of the 
verandah hardly repaid the trouble of the climb, though they 
bod evidently impressed the Khansamah of the splendid guest¬ 
house which here condescends to act as a dak bungalow. The 
great temple was not without interest, and it was a source 
of mixed gratification to note that the costly compliment of 
a tomb with a gilded copper dome had been paid to the memory 
of shrewd old Golab Singh, who, in 1846, bought out oui' interest 
in Kashmir, look, stock, and barrel, for half the price of a new 
hotel in Piccadilly. 

Once upon a time there seenied a chance that in sheer des¬ 
peration and poverty Kashmir would have to be taken over 
again by the Indian Government, but this last chance of regain¬ 
ing control was thrown away when one Walter Lawrence was 
sent by the Vioetoy to set the financial system of the country 
upon a sound footing. For the reforms he instituted — one of 
the most brilliant species of financial administration that India 
has ever known—not only set the twin States of Jammu and 
Kashmir on their legs again, but have resulted in such 
plethoric money-bags that the Maharaja’ s great brother. 
Sir Amar Singh, prime minister, commander-in-chief, and 
guardian tutelary of the territories, hardly knows how to spend 
the accumulated revenues. 

The Palace is unimpressive—a large quadrangle, with every 
side built in a different style. One is an erection of no parti¬ 
cular style, that sears the eye with its white-hot wash ; a second 
suggests Venice ; a third, departmental offices at Simla; and 
the fourth is frankly inspired by the Victoria Railway Station 
at Bombay. There is a curious custom symbolised by a wooden 
cage in an open structure in the market place. Into this a new 
MSiaraja enters, almost on his hands and knees, to receive 
the tilak, or caste mark, from a priest, as a necessary preliminary 
to his full recognition as head of the State. This statement 
was denied in toto by one inhabitant of Jammu, so, like Fuller 
of old, “ the Writer intricated Ipaveth all to the Last Day,” 
This is a necessity that is more common in India than the 
glib narratives of many good writers would suggest. However, 
theie the wooden cage is, and it seems ill-adapted for any other , 
use. 

The bazaar is indistinctive of anything. Babies, huge 
cup-moulds of raw salt looking like pink sugar-candy, and 









the usual crimson-bearded Mohammedans of-a certain age 
: which they are anxious to dissemble, the usual pirate bulls 
noising about among the sellers of vegetable stuffs, a few hill 
sheep, which always suggest that a paper-fastener must be used 
to keep in its strained position the huge, fat up-tirmed tail 
of pink and wool. Nothing was remarkable in all this. An 
officer of the Imperial Service troops and I wandered on, and 
then remembered a word of advice as we left the bungalo'w. 
We asked where the cage of tigers was, and we went to it. 
We found a strangely-interesting thing, something, indeed, 
that seemed better fitted to belong to a new Jungle Book than 
to the serious region of fact. Yet the story is exactly true. 
It was so , curious that we took some pains to verify it. We 
had been told that the Maharaja of Jammu possessed the finest 
tiger kept in captivity anywhere in the world. Tliis, 1 should 
say, was unquestionably true. 

Our informant might have added that his mate was the 
worst-tempered prisoner of any menagerie on earth. The 
cage in which these two are kept is a jerry-built erection of 
bricks and plaster. The iron bars are as thick as a little finger, 
and are inserted in the mortar between the bricks at the top. 
A good deal of the mortar has fallen, and, thanks to the 
anger of the lady inside, some more of it fell while we 
were looking on. It did not increase our sense of safety 
to notice that the bars do not reach to the bottom, but are 
held in place by two or three traverses of iron. The tiger, 
a gloroius brute of white and orange and black, with steel 
sinew and teeth like Sikh ds^ggers, lay sulkily in his cage and 
growled. The attendant was a man of whom some idea should 
be conceived. Five-foot four, and tliin, old, and a little Wasted 
in face, with a long, thin beard of a hundred hairs stirring 
In the wind; his eyes sunken, but looking straight into your 
own, with heavy biatered circles low on his cheek-bones, his 
puggary of white gauze falling deep on either side below his 
ears, and his almost toothless mouth stained with red oateohu 
—he made up air ensemble that was still dignified, a man to 
the marrow. Indeed, he let us know that he was of the lordly 
race of Nadaum, long exiled from the Punjab, and forced to 
adopt the faith of Islam. As he spoke the tigress again and 
again flung herself furiously against the flimsy bara j whit© 
people maddened her especially it seemed. Her lord growled 
steadily. The keeper put his anatomy of a hand under his 
kothi and pulled out a little white bag. 

Some years ago, Mangal—1 suppose the pair had been 
trapped on a Tuesday—foimd that the little back-door of his 
den was open. The assistant of the little menagerie retunied 
to find him loose in the garden, and fled incontinently. In half 
an hour Jammu’s streets were as those of a dead city. One 
informant told us that the soldiers, especially, were on the 
roofs of the houses. Tired of inaction, Mangal stole out and 
glided silently down the main street of the town, a beautiful 
vision of orange and black striped death. No man hindered 
him, and he went down to the jungle beside the Tavi, and van¬ 
ished. An hour later the keeper came back to his work and 
heard the news. A few minutes later another solitary figure 
made its way down the still empty streets of Jammu, with 
bowed head, beneath the glare of the sun. He hod no weapon. 
Only he hod put on a leather coat to keep Mangal from 
scratching him, as he said. It Was a touch that made the 
incident flash up before the eyes so instantly true that from a 
European it would have been an unpardonable touch of artistic 
affwtion. He had his little white bag in his hand, and he went 
quietly down the deserted ways and was lost to sight in the 
jungle. An hour later he returned bareheaded in the sun. 
At his heels, fawning and kittenish, slouched Mangal, and 
round the tiger’s neck was loosely tied one end of Nadaun’s 
white puggary. 


Wfll you try to reconstruct what the sight must have been? 
Up over the hard hob cobbles and mud of the empty .streets 
moved the pair. Nadaun, unhesitating and even-paced, never 
looking back or varying the steady exchange of his thin legs 
beneath the gaze of the thousands thronging the flat roofs 
overhead, aU in the utter silenoe of excitement, that the only 
Sound was the mutter of the Tavi far in the valley below. 
Beliind him, ludicrously leashed with the long, frail puggary, 
the silken-ooated brute padding uncertainly with dripping 
mouth and bared teeth. “ Would your honours like to see the 
effect of this medicine? ” Nadaun put his hand into the bag, 
and scattered a few whitish grains inside the bars. In a moment 
Mangal was upon them, and his great, rough, red tongue was 
searching out the tiniest scrap of it. In fifteen seconds he 
was yawning, and a slathering stream was dripping from his 
mouth. In tibirty seconds he was on his back in the middle 
of the cell, wriggling from side to side, and beating the air 
with his huge paws, like a kitten played with by a child. 
Nadaun put his arm in and pulled his whiskers. Mangal 
smiled fatuously, and pretended to bite. 

This is what happened. It is difficult to explain tJae reason. 
Nadaun very naturally refused to allow us to ,look closely 
at the powder. It was his livelihood, he said, and his secret,, 
if. our honours would pardon him, must be kept. Probably 
valerian enters into the oompoimd, but it is difficult to recognise 
any drug that could have so immediate a result. The effect- 
upon the tigress was as much more striking, as she had been 
more furious but a minute before. 

It was all very odd, and the main street took on a new 
interest as we went back past the long caravans of bullock 
carts, which were even then slowly carrying out the innumerable 
necessities and fumittm^ destined for the camp at Satwari, 
which was to be used by the Prince of Wales during his brief 
stay at Jammu. At the gate of the bungalow the guard-of 
honour provided for the Maharaja on the occasion of his State 
visit to the Resident, six-footers every man, swung past ns to 
the skirl of the pipes, beneath their colours of crimson and 
gold, with Lakshmi dancing decorously in the middle. 

Daily TefctrrapA.— Gwaliob, Monday, December 25 
(8-50 p. w.).—CWstmas Day opened bright clear, and crisp, 
just cold eno\igl\ to be bracing. Tli.e Prince and Princess of 
Wales were present at the early morning service. 

Towards dusk His Royal Highness went shooting at Tekan- 
pur, and bagged a tiger measuring 9 ft. 6 in. 

Tlie Princess had prepared a Christmas-tree with toj^ 
brought from HomCj and in the evening the toys were distri- 
buted among die clean-limbed young Sirdars and flaxen-haired 
English youngsters. 

Their Royal Highnesses are charmed with the Maharajah’s 
hospitality. 

The Prince enjoyed another shoot to-day, and secured 
a fine male tiger, the laigest yet shot during the tour. The 
beast appeared neAr the spot where Hiis Royal Highness brought 
down the tigress yesterday. It was wounded by the Prince’s 
first bullet, 'Tmt escaped* into the jungle. Elephants were 
brought up, and the tiger charged back m full view of the Prince^ 
who kiUed it with a second shot. 

Theic Royal Highnesses leave for Lucknow at midnight. 

26th DEOHvrBEB 1905. 

Ivdian Daily jTefcgfrapA.—The Royal party had another 
good day’s sport outside Gwalior on Saturday, when a tigress 
measuring over eight feet was accounted for. The tigress, 
after being wounded by His Royal Highness, disappeared 
into the jungle. A two hours’ beat followed, during which 
some of the members of the party left the shooting tower. The 
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tigress emerged and charged towards them bat was despatched j 
by the Maharaja and Sir Pertab Singh. 

Morning Post .—’ ‘ Saturday, 2nd December, 10 a. m., Public 
Arrival. 10*30, Address from the Municipal Committee. 3 p.m.. 
Garden Party. 8 p.m.. Banquet.” The quotation is from the 
orders of the day, and it is headed Peshawar. Attock and the 
Indus are behind ns, our horizon lies beyond the frontier; Kabul 
Eiver runs beside us, and Kabul itself is wMiin two days’ 
hard riding. Every name for miles around has a place in 
history ; in history that reaches from the day before yesterday 
back to Alexander. Yet, so invincibly English are we, that 
the day’s programme for an event that can happen but twice 
or thrice in a century is huhstinguishable from what might 
be mranged in any country at home. 

“Change here fear Dargai,” cried the guard atNowshora. 
Dai'gai that seemed beyond the civilised border of the world 
so ^ort a while ago, when one saw its name first on excited 
posters and heard it shouted through London streets, become 
now a little station at which any tourist may dfispeu-t himself. 
Compared with that garden parties and municipal addressee 
seem even commonplace at Peshawar, though Peshawar is 
still a place ipf plots and the haven of the discontented. The 
PfitiGe’s drive through the city was a cause of grave anxiety 
to these responsible for his safety. For weeks before every 
house overlooking the route had been searched, and at the last 
moment the doubtful characters were quietly removed, and 
detectives planted at points of vantage. Police supervision 
in India is very thorough, and from the day of their landing 
a watch is kept on the unaccountable till they arrive, as they 
mostly do, up here. 

Germans and Russians are the most frequent foreigners, 
and the Khyber their ostensible objective; but they probably 
seldom realise that the Political Officer before granting them 
a permit has been made acquainted with every turn in India 
that their feet have taken. So, too, no one enters Peshawar 
who is not overlooked and an entry made of his history and 
.intentions. Yet, with all this cave, those best qualified to speak 
proclaim their inability to foretell what may happen there 
to-morrow. 

Afridi raids have come during the past few months within 
a few miles of the city; last yeai’ the station was burnt down, 
and in the dark of this morning Pathan rifle' thieves made a 
successful descent on the Norfiiamptoa’s camp at Burhan. 
This contrast in securities* between a Royal garden party and 
thieves creeping between death and the dark into a camp hard 
by, may be felt during a ^ive through Peshawar and its can¬ 
tonments. The city is a. shrouded intricacy of streets, up many 
of which no white man would venture. In the bazaar are 
hundie<to of tiny rfiops, mere open-ended boxes in which two 
or three men squat and work; grinding corn, sifting flour, 
cooking sweets, hammering capper, casting solid three-foot 
wheels of sugar, Inrazing, tinning—the bellow-fires flaring up 
at the back of the dark hoxes--oasting silver, glazing pottery 
or moidding it on the wheel, weaving silken scarves, squeezing 
sticky patterns on to wax cloth; or merely sitting beside the 
piles of ^ain gjreen and scarlet and honey-eoloured; or the 
heaps of nuts and dates and almonds, or the stripped sugar¬ 
cane, cut with such a dextaous wrist into little chunks for 
chewing, or the bell-shaped cages filled with strange breeds 
of birds. 

Dozens more there are; the whole city is like a fancier’s 
shop hung with a thousand cages, where men work squeezed 
for wall space together in squalid picturesque variety. Apd 
in. the streets always a moving throng, chattering, ehnffering 
or daikly staring. Men, ah of them, with all sorts of faces, 
wild, cruel, cunning, quarrelsome, the fighting-trader face, 
bcBide' others with the deceptive* gentle beauty that seems 


j to have come straight from Mediaeval Italy, A queer lot 
plain men from this side of the mountains, and plain men from 
beyond the mountains and all the breed of rogues between. 
And every one of them catlike in movement, with a sly, shy 
look in the ends of their long eyes. 

Only men are in the streets; you must look on the house¬ 
tops for the women, where they sit like beds of flowers above 
the rough walls built with mud for mortar, and little enough 
of that, and left with lath and beam sticking out untrimmed. 
Houses huddled together hk© a frightened crowd, which has 
thrust some up above the others’ shoulders, as though the 
whole town were shrinking from the menace of the hills which 
have poured despair and slaughter over it so often. That is 
Peshawar; a furtive, evil place that knows itself for what it is. 

Now drive out about the cantonments ! There are sentries, 
it is true, behind walls with barbed wire in front of them, and 
head protection along the top, and a somewhat unusual air of 
alertness, and at night it is unwise to daily in replying to a 
challenge; but these things are small matters in comparison 
with the calm prosperous air that pervades the wide tn - 
bordered avenues, the big green gardens, the plain stretching 
itself out in lazy tranquillity to the misty hills. Over it move 
wandering flocks and herds, the long caravans of camels crawl 
across it to or from the guarded pass on the days prescribed 
for them, while among the cantonment trees the Provence 
rose bushes are covered with flowers, pink and cream and crim¬ 
son, amid beds of yellow and murrey and bronze chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and pale mauve and deep purple violets that colour 
the dusty borders and scent the evening air. That air, with 
its cool sharpness the instant the sun goes put of it, and the 
sun which one seeks for warmth at any hour of the day, are 
just the sun and air of Southern France in mid-winter, save 
that the nights are colder here, and da,wn seems to warm the 
world more slowly so that one is often kept shivering till nearly 
noon; and in a field service tent the nights are as coM as one 
can endure with comfort. 

But Peshawar cantonment has normally nothing to do 
writh tents; it lies dis-spread amid its gardens, taking deep 
breaths of the winter air after the blasting heat by which its 
lungs have been seared; but summer or winter the same strange 
cpntrast, in its wide, quiet tree-filled spaces, with the crowded, 
treeless, muttering town. But no one has really seen or felt 
Peshawar who only knows the city and the plain. One must 
see it with the raider’s eye from high up in the hills, see it as 
it looked to the Aryan, Greek, Seythic, Turki, and Mughal 
soldiery, to Alexander and Kanishka, Mahmud of Ghazni, 
Timur and Babar; see it lying in its misty purples from the 
hard rod hills, and all that golden India lying beyond it; see 
it, that is, sjHead out before one after twenty miles of the Khy- 
ber’s suffocating dust and heat. The remembrance that all 
the conquering hordes: of Asia have roared and swept through 
that narrow gullet upon sun-steeped Hindustan, and that the 
blood of our own kin haa been spilt so prodigally upon its stones 
must make impossible an unromantio view of it. 

Yet apart from its glamour of impending victories the 
Khyber as a pass is almost commonplace. Bare rock it all 
is, barren, ragged, pitiless desolation; red reeking, scorching 
rock without relief or mit^ation. In that alone its drama 
lies, and to taste it you must thread it in the wake of a caravan 
in the hot weather. Then if you are susceptible to the sun 
it is very possible that a winding sheet is all that yon will 
require at l..£mdi Kotal; for of one caravan last summer seven 
hardy hill men died' in that blazing twenty miles. But beyond 
its heat, its baireimess, the chaotic crumpling of its great hill¬ 
sides, and the use that the Life Force haa made of it, there 
is nothing in the Khyber which is not surpassed by a dozen 
passes on our northern borders. There are no breathless eelges 





to the road, no astoxiading precipices, no ineffable glaciers 
no eternal snows. It does not even offer, save iiernaps at 
Ali Mnsjid, the suggestion of heroic contest, for it iS not a. 

Ivhat anynhere could be held against over-whelmmg odcte. 
Tbiw to one is the very outside superiority ^at would te 
required to force it, and one would be disposed to guess the 
needful difference at even less than that. * 

But one looks at it with altered eyes when one thinks ot 
all it means to India, when one reflects that among th^ 
perhaps, may be the burial place nf our fame, ^at Imre the 
fatal challenge may be made to our greatness as a World Power, 
and the best of her sons may in vain be sacrificed, tecause 
in the hour of her prosperity England would not consider the 

years to cOme. . , , t j;„ 

<Sto«a!a.fd.--Not till you begin to travel about India do 

you gain some idea of its size. To most of us at home India 
is a country like another, one country among many. We talk 
of India as we might talk of Italy and Spain, of seeing India 
as some of us try to “ see ” Switzerland or Portugal. I 
our geography-books are partly responsible for this, 

Map of the World, drawn “on Mercator’s projection, -which 
delusive invention, too familiar in the school-room, coloms 
all our notions of the relative size of different portions of the 
earth’s surface. On Mercator’s projection, the territories 
near the Equator are imduly shrunken, and those towards 
the Pole unfairly drawn out. India looks somewhere aboiit 
the size of Sweden and Norway, and a quite insignificant triangle 
compared to the frozen wastes of Siberia. ^ ^ _ 

• But when you have been but a little while m ^ Asia your 
views undergo a change. You appreciate the meaning of that 
shrewd remark of a great Oriental Administrator, who said 
that the first and most essential fact to bo learnt about India 
is that there is no such country. There is no such country 
m India; tlie name includes many countries, which haye some 
common charactenstica, it is true, but also many and ^ep- 
seated divergences- Eor India is larger than all Euiope wi ou 
Russia, and it has a gieater population, and almost as many 
varieties of climate, race, creed, and custom. We do not, 
as a rule, generalise about Europe; we are cautious about 
saying that a “European” does tliis or that, or has such and 
such peculiarities. We know that the Norwegian, is a European, 
and so is the Sicilian; wo hesitate before sweeping statements 
which would have to apply to tlm burgesses of Aberdeen and 
the peasants of Andalusia, Yet, as Sir John Strachey says, 
Scotland is more like Spain than Bengal is like the Punjab. 
The mountaineer of the Northern Frontier is as far, physically 
and morally, from the Madrassi villager as the Londoner 
is from the Montenegrin. We have to do with a Bubcontinent, 
which include many diverse countries, tribes, states, religions, 
and peoples, though not as yet a nation. _ 

The Royal tour, if it did nothing else, should have brought 
home to Englishmen the exceeding greatness of the heritage 
wWch has been gained for them by valour, foresight, diplo¬ 
macy, and good fortune. The Prince of Wales spent .some 
three weeks in visiting the feudatory Princes of Central India 
and Rajputana. The public at home learns that he is passing 
s day or two with Holkar, at Indore, three days with the Maha¬ 
raja of Udaipm, two at Jaipur, five with Scindia at Gwalior, 
and so on. A few telegrams and casual references in the news¬ 
papers, and one Ruling Chief is left, and another has his turn. 
But anybody who looks up his Atlas and his Gazetteers 
wiU discover that each of thme “ potty ” Sovereigns, who 
individually count for so little in the great checker-board of 
Indian administration, would elsewhere be reckoned a somewhat 
important personage. We do not take very much notice 
of them in England; Simla is polite to them, but it has many 


other things to think of. Yet each of these Princes rules 
a territory equal to that of a second-rate European kingdom, 
and he has his Court, his army, his feudal aristocracy, and per¬ 
haps a couple of million of subjects. Indore is quite a minor 
State, but it is larger than the Kingdom of Saxony. Jaipur 
is much more extensive than either Holland or Belgium, and 
more populous than Greece. Gwalior is alxiut the size ot 
Scotland, and it has nearly as many people. And if we go a 
little further south, to the Deccan, we find the Nizam ruling 
an area bigger than that of the whole of Great Britain, with 
some fifteen millions of inhabitants., AU these principalities 
are mere appendages to the Imperial throne, and they exist 
on sufferance, and by good will and pleasure; and all 
together the whole of them do not include more,than a fifth of 
the three hundred millions of hum^ beings who are counted 
in among the inhabitants of “ India. 

But it is the diversity as much as the magnitude of the great 
Empire which impresses the imagination. It is a good object- 
lesson to pass swiftly—or as swiftly as the formidable distances 
permit—from Bombay to the land of the Rajputs. The change 
is quite as striking as it would be in travelling through from 
the Adriatic to the Baltic. In that coast port ths visitor from 
Europe, even if he comes in the autumn, is pretty certain to 
complain of the heat. He finds himself plunged into a moist 
and sticky warmth which makes him perspire like the hot room 
of a Turkish bath. But on the upland plains he is in a more 
vitaUsing atmosphere. The sun bums fiercely at midday, even 
in the cool season, and in the summer, before the monsoon, it 
flames with scorching fury, parching the soil into brown wMte 
of blinding white dust. But the air is dry and braerng, there 
is a snap in it at its worst, and even when pitiless it is not ener¬ 
vating. For the luxuriant greenery of the lower Ghauts, you 
have exchanged the bare plains, the baked deserts,, or the 
itigged kopjes of the table-land. Instead of the busy merchants 
and traders of Bombay, the pushing Barsis, the alert bunmaJis, 
the foxy-faced, intriguing Mahrattas, you have a race of hunters, 
oattle-droveis, shepherds, and horsemen, aquareheaded, square- 
shouldered, and upstanding, burly as Ytorkshiremc^, and 
independent as the farmers of the Lothians. At Jaipur, some 
friend and I borrowed a couple of tongas from the transport 
train, which is the Maharaja’s very sensible contribution to 
the Imperial Service Corps, to drive to the ruins of Amber. Whcii 
we got back, I offered one of the drivem a gratuity; but he 
declined to take it, pointing to a medal he wore, and murnmrmg 
something about the Maharaja. He was a soldier, and a 
servantof theKing, andhedid not need a present for domg his 
work The custodian of the old Palace was equally dignified. 
He, too, explained that he was in the Maharaja’s seryke, 
and did not wish to be “ tipped” for showing a little aUentMm. 
But the tips would have assuredly been accepted m Bombay 
or for that matter, in most other parte of India and the world. 
Perhaps a Scottish Highlander, of the old strain, would have 

refused them too. . j 

It is of the Highlanders that the Rajputs remind oue m 
many ways even inoluding physique, though the Indian sun 
has tanni them brown, and darkened iheir eyes and hmr. 
But they are raw-boned, wiry, and musc^ with ^me^mg 
of the Caledonian build. As I stood lookmg at a highly digni¬ 
fied Rajput Chief, who was entertaining us m his Palace, I 
thought that with his robes and turban exohan^d for a bonnet 
and kilt, and his black ragged beard dyed a sandy red. he^nught 
very well pass for some patriarch from the moors and deer 
forite, a gieat territorial magnate, a great a^ortemam shrewd, 
kindly, domineering, and quick-temper^. The r^ial i^mty 
may Be nearer than we suspect. The learned Lieutenant 







Colonel James Tod, who wrote “ The Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan,” what time William IV was King, holds that 
the Rajputs are of Scythian origin; and the Celts and the 
Scythians are thought by some authorities to have had close 
family conriections, in the early days when the fighting 
branches of the great “ Aryan ” stock were roaming Europe 
and Asia to find a permanent home. 

Whatever they may be, the Rajputs are very different 
from the majority of the people.s who Inhabit the plains of 
Hindustan and the Deccan. They came down from the north, 
settled in the upper Gangetio and Trans-Indus region, and in 
the early centuries of t^ Christian era they seemed likely 
to found a great empire. %tut they were a small people in point 
of numbers and they were always divided among themselves. 
Dike the Celts once more, they have never shown a capacity 
for national or political unity. They were tribesmen and 
clansmen, devoted to their Chiefs, but incapable of combination 
on a large scale. The Mahomedans, more ■ numerous, and 
directed by leaders who were statesmen and organisers as well 
soldiers, gradually pushed them away into the deserts and 
and sandy tracts, which lie south and east of the great rivers. 
Here the Rajput chiefs founded their kingdoms, started 
their capitals, Jodhpur, Chittor, Amber, Boondi, Alwar, built 
their white-waUed Palaces, beautified them with enamel work 
and mosaics and painted ceilings, took their pleasure in marble 
simmer-houses, by cool tanks and artificial lakes, hunted the 
wild boar, the tiger, and the satnbhur, and niled precariously over 
turbulent feudatories, each with his own clan of devoted subjects. 

They were great builders and gardeners, and founders 
of Hindu temples, these Rajput kings, and they were always 
fighting; sometimes with the Moghuls, sometimes with their 
rebel barons, often with one another. When the generals 
and pro-consuls of John Company took to the work of 
padfying India in earnest in the later 18th century, the Rajput 
princes were in a bad way. They had been so weakened by 
their contests with the Moghuls and their internal dissensions 
that they were making little head against the Mahratta raiders, 
who ^re sweeping over the country like locusts. To Rajput- 
ana, the English came not as conquerors, but deliverers. The 
princes accepted our supremacy without reluctance, and, for 
the most part, they have been loyal and steady supporters 
of the Power which has secured them in their ancestral thrones 
and rendered it possible for them to maintain their independence 
and identity without perpetual conflict. 

Thus all Rajputana remains to-day outside the direct con¬ 
trol of the Indian Government, and it is in some respects 
the most characteristioally Oriental and unchanged portion 
of- the Empire. It is ruled by its own Princes; with the old 
laws and customs we have interfered no more than is necessary; 
the Maharajas are still the heads of a feudal luerarchy, and they 
live in state, in the midst of a horde of retainers and privileged 
hangers-on, as an Oriental monarch likes to do. They have 
their cavalry, and their batteries of artillery and stout regi¬ 
ments of infantry, armed with flint-locks of Enfield muzzle- 
loaders ; and their elephants, and camels and menageries of 
wild beasts, and their household guards, with ancient swords 
and halberts and coats of mail. Each has a British Resident 
to keep him in order; hut the Rajput princes are as a rule 
honest and fairly capable rulers, and they are not interfered 
with unduly though a little pressure has sometimes to be put 
upon them to organise famine relief properly and to encourage 
education, and see after the making of roads. 

It is an old-world, interesting land, fnll of primitive ways, 
the ways of a people of herdsmen, horsemen, and soldiers. 
Eighting is in their blood, though peace has long reigned, 


and it is seldom that a shot is now fired in anger. Now and 
again we may allow a Maharaja to levy execution upon a 
recalcitrant Sardar, or to coerce rebellious aboriginal Bhils with 
fire and sword. But the tradition remains, and a Rajput 
still clings to his weapons, and does not like to move without 
them. As you travel through the country you may see the 
peasant going to his fields in the morning with his curved sci- 
miter hugged close under his cotton robe, or driving his, bul¬ 
locks with a long matchlock over his shoulder. They have some¬ 
thing of the bearing of warriors, their gestures are free and ani¬ 
mated, they are great talkers and as voluble and noisy in a crowd 
as any folks I have teen, and they are good-humoured and easy 
to deal with. The Rajput gentleman is frank and pleasant, 
a good sportsman, a manly and genial companion. He takes 
kindly to the English ways, is the best polo-player in India, 
arid may be seen sometimes at Ranelagh and HurUngham- But 
will the Rajputs keep their stamina and virile virtues now th^t 
the fighting days are over ? 

The yoimg Thakors, who might have been leading their 
battle and the march, pass their lives in a rather 
supine inactivity, relieved by sport and quarrels with their 
liege lord. Some who know' them tell us that they ate less 
pugnacious, less tenacious, less masculine altogether tham their 
fathers before them. We used to get many Rajputs in our 
Indian army, and have still good companies of them. But the 
supply is falling off; the younger men, it seems have lost some 
of their taste for the military life and the. whole population 
has been hard hit by the famine and the plague. The future of 
the race, and that of their barren, picturesque country is one 
of the problems of India, one Of the many unsolved enigmas 
which meet us at every turn—.Sidney Low. 

'' Times .—Gwauob, December 26,-—^The Prince and Princess of 
Wales bring to a close to-night their singularly successfui visit to 
Gwalior, whereof one of the prettiest incidents has been the 
Christmas tree for the children of Gwalior sardars arranged and 
presided over with characteristic kindliness by the Princess, 
who brought all the decorations and presents with her from 
home. T^e children, boys and girls, in the silken bravery of 
their native dresses, were first called up singly to receive their 
presents from the Princess. Then the tree w'as given over to 
them to plunder at their hearts’ content. All formalities quickly 
disappeared, but none forgot their pretty inborn manners. 
The novelty and graciousness of the whole scene in the dur¬ 
bar-hall, where the huge tree blazed with lights and glittered 
with presents, will certainly live in the memory of many a young 
Gwalior chief. 

The Maharaja Sindhia’s hospitality has been truly magni¬ 
ficent. The whole programme was carefully thought out in 
consultation with Mr. Cobb, who is not only .the Resident 
in Gwalior, but the Maharaja’s trusted friend, and every detail 
was personally superintended by His Highness. Nothing will 
probably have impressed the Prince and Princess more than 
the vigorous personality and versatility of their host, who, 
for instance, after directing a splendid review in the forenoon 
and a sham fight in the afternoon, and delivering a particular¬ 
ly felicitous speech at a State banquet in the evening, proceed¬ 
ed in the small hours of the morning to the scene of the forth¬ 
coming tiger shoot to inspect the final dispositions of the 
beaters, then returned in time to escort the Prince, and, some 
slight accident having occurred to the gear of the motor-car 
in which the Prince was to have driven, took charge himself 
of his Royal guest and drove him out in his own car with the 
skilful hand of a practised motorist, who, by the way, is equally 
at home on a railway engine. Every day and every hour, 
whenever anything had to be done, Sindhia always seemed 
first on the spot to do it himself 







This is doubtless the secret of Sindhians success as a ruler 
and administrator. In spite of the strain of tin almost contihu- 
ous fight against drought and threatened famine, he has 
given within a dozen yearn a vigorous impulse to the material 
development of his State, endowed it with an excellent system 
of light railways, carefully husbanded its revenues, raised 
the standard of male and female education, and rendered in 
connexion vrith Imperial defence services of which the Prince 
■conveyed to him a well-deserved recognition by announcing 
his appointment to be honoraEry colonel of a raiment of which 
His Royal Higlmess is himself CoJonel-in-Chief. Nothing is, 
perhaps, more characteristic of Sindhia’s many-sided interests 
than that during the Chinese troubles in 1900 ho was not content 
to offer personal service and proceed to China on Sir A. Gjise- 
lee’s staff, but, though the ruler of on inland State many hundred 
miles from the sea, chose as his special contriWtion out of his 
private exchequer to charter, equip, and despatch a hospital- 
ship to Tien-tsin. 

Some critics may contend that is too much a one-man’s 
rule in Gwalior, but its efficiency explains and justifies the 
high position which Sindhia has already achieved in the front 
rank of the ruling chiefs of India, 

27th December 1905. 

Catholic Herald.-rThe Capital of the Indian Empire is 
about to be honomred by the visit of Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and we trust the reception 
granted to our Royal visitors will be as loyal and magnificent 
as that accorded them throughout their progress in the 'greater 
portion of India, already visited. It is the first time that a 
future Empress honours her Indian subjects with her presence.- 
All the greater reason that the Capital should put on her best 
■attire, “ cull out a holiday ” and rejoice in the presence of her 
Royal Guests. 

It behoves all, without distinction of race, ci'eed, or origin, 
all who live under the benign rule of Great Britain, to unite 
in welcoming Tlieir Royal Highnesses. With deep respect 
and acknowledgment of the fair treatment we receive, in general 
from om rulers, and the liberty we enjoy under a non-Catholic 
government, we beg to join our humble voice to the universal 
concert which will greet our visitors at their aiTival in Calcutta, 
and wish a “ Hearty Welcome to the future Emperor and 
Empress of India. ” , 

At the same time we raise our hearts in prayer to Heaven 
that this visit may be fruitful in cementing union and peace 
between Rulers and ruled, and that God’s choicest blessings 
may rest for ever on the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

Civil avd Military Gazette.—Rw Roal Highneas’s C’hristmaa 
tree in the early evening was one of the most charming episodes 
of the tour. In the mid.st of the distractions of the closing days 
of her stay at Home the Princess made tlie time to purchase the 
toys that were to accompany this Christmas tree. Her Royal 
ffighness must have been more than repaid by the joy of her 
little guests. There was erected in the handsome durbar hall a 
real Christmas tree, a thiug of beauty glowing with electric 
lights, ablaze with tinsel glories, and decked with all that can lure 
•the juvenile heart. And this tree was planted in a very excellent 
i^tetion of real snow sparkling with frost. It was, too, in charge 
of a I athet Christmas who made the heart warm. A snowy haired 
and bearded old gentleman, the rich blood mantling his cheeks 
his crimson raiment breathing comfort, and dropping spangles 
wherever he went-a disguise in which it was hard to discover 
^Sir Clement Filose. 

- And round the tree were grouped the sons and the daughters 
of the leadmg Sndars and a sprinkling of flaxen-haired Saxon 
•children. And what happy nice little lads and lasses they 
were. Tlie hoys with their clean-out features, their frank 


eyes, their cocked tm-bans and broidered surtouts and stock¬ 
ing^ foot. The little maids with their braided hair, their rich 
mrw, their quaint timid ways. Most conspicuous was a group 
of Kashmiri children with their small round turbans and hand¬ 
some skirts. And what perfect manners. Some of the older 
boys from the Sardars’ school spoke excellent English and 
)M)ie themselves like true gentlemen. The smaller ones, 
although a little shy, were never gauche—indeed, they were 
,so intensely pleased that they forgot to be shy. One gazelle- 
feyed young nobleman of theage of five had to be occasionally 
disinten-ed from his hiding-place behind a chair. A mite of 
three refu.sed to be comforted away from his guardian, who 
to have b^n selected on the principle that governs the choice 
seems of small nursem aids—that it is not so far for the ..child 
to fall. But a more dignified and happy lot of juveniles could 
not have been found. 

On this glad throng descended the Princess. Not the 
regal stately figure which graces every state ceremony 
bat a beautiful gracious loving lady with kind smiling eyes, 
and a bright word for everyone. A lady whose presence will 
live in every little heart. Then the distribution of .gifts began, 
the toys salaaming like courtiers, the lasses with a quiet con¬ 
fidence in this great lady which robbed them ot all tremors. 
But when with much snapping of cord and rending of w'rappers 
the treasures were disclosed, even the sedate gravity of the 
young Mahratta nobility gave way before a shrill burst of 
joy. And let it be said for their judgment that of all the hand¬ 
some and apposite gifts none gave greater pieasijre than the 
photograph.y of Prince Eddie and the other royal children 
whioh will be treasured even beyond magical pocket-knives 
and dolfe which closed their eyes. But the appetite came 
with eating. It was “Saheb, the red one,” and “Memsaheb, 
the white one ” until the Christmas tree w'as stripped of all 
that could be taken from it. And when the Prince in his shoot- 
mg dbstume and the Maharaja in serviceable khaki coming 
straight from the shoot mingled their joyous personalities 
with the thr-ong the cup of happiness was complete. And 
yet there was a little ache behind it all, for the thought of those 
who were not there would obtrude. Of such is service in the 
East. 

With this happy picture let the visit to Gwalior conclude. 
These have been days, of unrestrained joy. Of joy in the hos¬ 
pitality of the gallant Prince whose best has been in his eyes 
hai-dly good enough for his honoured guests. Of gratitude 
for the imfailing tact, prevision and courtesy of the Resident, 
Ml. H. V- Cobbe, Of thanks for the active considei-atiofi 
of all the State officials, notably Mr. Johnstone, Mr. l.,ake 
and .Mr, Francis, who gave themselves up entirely to the enter¬ 
tainment of the Maharaja’s guests. These have indeed been 
rod letter days in the tour. 

After dinner Their Royal Highnesses left privately for 
Lucknow. “ 

Daily C'/u-orefric.y-LtTGKHow Tuesday.—After spending our 
Christmas in the picturesque and mediaevel native state of 
Gwalior, mth its elephants, its Mahratta swordsmen, and 
its splendid opportunities for tiger scooting, the Royal parly 
have now returned to the spreading, well-kept roads, the fm-mal 
Ceremoni^, and the regular khaki-clad troops of British India. 

The city of Lucknow, with its avenues of boscage, its agree¬ 
able clima.te and its never-to-be-forgotten memorials of the 
great Mutiny, is the most interesting of the British stations 
in the plains of India, It was round the Residency hei-e that 
the death struggle of our race centred in the blackest days 
of 1867., Here Sir Henry Lawrence, the peacemaker, died 
in the eai-ly days of the siege, and here Ravelock, the gallant 
veteran laid down his life when his work was done. The names 
too, of Colin Campbell and Outram, the Bayard of India, -wiil 







endure as long as Lucknow itself eotltirea. Thrice the British 
gari’isoii in this capital of Oudh had to be relieved, and thrice 
the stieets of the city ran with blood; and here some of the 
most heroic deeds in the history of our Empire were wrought. 

On their arrival here to-day the Prince and Ihrincess of 
Wales visited the «)eiie of th^ defence of the Residency. Out^ 
side the ruined and shot-torn building were drawn up the sur¬ 
vivors of the gallant band of Mutiny veterans, now, alas, sadly 
reduced in numbers. The Prince inspected them, addressing 
them in words of appreciation and encouragement. Before 
doing so he had already participated in a ceremony which 
showed the gulf separating these modem days from the 
Mutiny, with its savage reprisals and deep racial hatred. When 
a memorial of the Prince’s visit to Lucknow was proposed . 
the native gentry of the province subscribed so generously that , 
ten lakhs of rupees (£66,000) were raised for a medical college 
of which the foundation-stone was laid by the Prince this after¬ 
noon. Moreover, the municipal address of welcome, which 
was read at the station at the time of their arrival, breathed 
the deep spirit of personal loyalty to the British throne, which 
has b*»n felt in Oudh since the days when the Kings of Oudh 
said that tljey desired no higher title than that of younger 
brothers of the Kings of England. 

We leave here on Thiii-sday and journey straight on to 
Calcutta, which we reach on Friday. Owing to the Rawal¬ 
pindi manceuvres the Prince was unable to reach the capital 
in time for the race-week in Christmas time ; but a number 
of ceremonie.s have been spetnaliy arranged for him, including 
a proclamation parade and public reception.-—Stanley Reed. 

Daily JVetca.—There are few spots of more tragic interest 
to England in the wonderful story of her rule in India than 
that which the Prince and Princess reached yesterday. Tli© 
Prince would be able hot only to recall the story which tells 
of the magnificent pluck of his race, but to visit some of the 
mins that bear the marks of that grim, but splendid, struggle. 
He would see the mins of the old Residency where Sir Henry 
Lawrence died, and the remains of the famous Alum-bagh 
which Havelock and Outram with the relief force had to cap¬ 
ture before they could effect the rescue of the brave little gar¬ 
rison which had kept the old Flag flying, as Tennyson has 
so splendidly said; 

Never with mightier glory than when we had reared thee 
on high, 

Flying at top of the roofs in the ghastly siege of Lucknow—r 

Shot thro’ the staff or the halyard, but ever w*e raised thee 
anew. 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England blew. 

When the Indian Mutiny of 1857 broke out on May 30 
Sir Henry T.awreuce fortified the Residency and garrisoned 
it with 750 British troops. Fotir anxious weeks passed. And 
then the hordes descended. An attempt was made on June 
29 to check them about eight miles from the city, but failed, 
and on June .31 the British were besieged. Two days afterwards : 

Death—for their spies were among us. 

Their marksmen were told of our beat. 

So that the brute bullet broke through the brain that could 
think for the rest— 

Sir ’Henry Lawrence was wounded by a bursting shell, and 
a couple of days later he succumbed: 

Frail were the works that defended the hold that we held 
with our lives-— 

; Women and children among us, Ood help them, oor children 
and wives ! 

Hold it w-e mights—and for fifteen days or for twenty at 
most. 

^ *‘Never surrender, I charge rou. but every man die at 
his ijost !’-' 


Voice of the dead whom we loved, our Lawrence the best 
of the brave ; 

Cold were his brow's when we kiss’d'him—^we laid him 
that night in his grave. 

Three tames in succession the little garrison, commanded 
first by Major Banks, and on the last two by Brigadier Inglis, 
beat back the assaults of the enemy: 

Surging and swaying all round us, as ocean on every side 

Plunges and heaves as a bank that is daily devoured by 
the tide— 

So many thousands that If they be bold enough, who shall 
escape? 

Kill or be kill’d, live or die, they shall know we are soldiers 
and men I 

♦ ♦ ♦ i¥ ♦ ♦ ^ 

Handful of men as we were, we were English in heart and 
in limb. 

Strong with the strength of the race to command, to obey, 
to endure. 

But the frail fort they thought they cotild not maintain 
for a month they held for 87 days. On September 22nd Have¬ 
lock and Ontram, with the relieving force, captured the Alum- 
bagh, and on the 26th reached the Residency. 

Hark cannonade, fusillade! is it true what was told by 
the scout, 

Outram and Havelock breaking their way through the 
fell mutineers? 

Surely the pilbroch of Europe is ringing again in our ear! 

All on a sudden the garrison uttera a jubilant shout, 

Havelock’s glorious Highlanders answer with oonquering 
cheers. 

Dance to the pilbroch !—saved ! we are saved!—is it you? 
is it you? 

Saved by the valoui- of Havelock, saved by the blessing 
of Heaven ! 

“Hold it for fifteen days!” we have held it for eighty- 
seven ! 

And ever aloft on the palace roof the old banner of 
Fmgland blew. 

Again, however, the Siege was fonned by the rebels, both 
of the Residency and the Alum-bagh. The latter was relieved 
by Sir Colin Campbell on November 10th, and, after drivii^ 
the mutineers out of their two principal strongholds, Sir Colin 
succoured the Residency on November ffith. 

Only six days later tlie gallant Havelock died of dysentery. 

Leaving Outram with 8,.500 men to hold Alum-bagh till 
his return, Sir Colin escorted the civilians and ladies to Cawn- 
pore. In the following March he was back; and after a week’s 
hard fighting drove thp rebels from their trenches. And that 
ended the Intdiau Mutiny. 

Daily Tdegrayh.—Tlm city possesses a golden temple, 
in a square tank wherein a seat^ priest continually waves 
a yak tail to keep the flies from settling on something hidden 
by silk coverlets. There is time also to see some old weapoim 
in the gatehouse before catching a train for Lahore. This 
is a not unfair rendering of the usual knowledge of Amritsar 
possessed by the Indian (;raveller. if he be a deeper student 
of his guide-book he will also know that it is the capital of the 
Sikh religion, and that the object beneath the silken sheets 
is the Granth Sahib, or sacred book of the Sikhs. But there 
B yet more to know about this rich and crowded town, and 
here and there a crumb of interest may bo picked up whoDy 
opart from the political or moral aspect of the faith which 
is here centred or of its devotees. The tale of the founding 
of the SMi religion is not to he read in guide-books, but it 
is more interestii^ than the man who lifte weights beside the 









goiden temple. It is of auoh a natuFo tkough it happened 
.less than 450 years ago there is, in the tale as it is told to-day, 
a trace of primitive simplicity which it is pleasant to hand 
down. 

It seems that in old days, when the kings of the race of Lodi 
from Afghaaistau oppressed all the land of the Punjab, and 
no man withstood their wickedness, that a nuin called Nanak, 
of great stature, was stirred beyond endurance by the remem¬ 
brance of the burdens which were laid upon himself and all 
•other Hindus by these infidel and alien conquerors. There¬ 
fore he took thought in silence for many months as to what 
he should do, and at the last he found a device whereby he 
might gather round liimself such a company of desperate men 
as should form the teginnings of a new Hindu army, and drive 
the JHohammedans headlong from the holy places. So one 
day he bought five goats, and hid them in his house, and when 
the market was full to overflowing with men of all races and 
castes, Nanak suddenly threw open the door of his house, 
and with a terrible cry rushed forth naked into the market¬ 
place, saying again and again, “Who will be a Sikh? Who 
will be a Sikh?” i\nd as he cried he brandished the heavy 
steel-curved Made which you may still see in the gate-house 
of Amritsar, So all made way for him, for the finger of Ood 
was upon him, and after a while a lusty man of the people, 
aa straight and tall as Nanak, came forth and said, “I will 
be a Sikh.” Now, no one knew what this meant. So Nanak, 
with a great cry, caught him by the arm and dragged him 
within the house and the door was shut. Then he put him 
in an iimer chamber and caught a goat and out off its head, 
and poured the hot blood upon himself and upon iiis disciple. 

Then, streaming with blood, he rushed out again into the 
market-place where there was a great crowd assembled, crying 
terribly, “Who now will be a Sikh?” And, after a while, 
a man came forward and said, “I, too, will be a Sikh. After 
all, death is better than the slavery we suffer.” So he too 
departed into the house and the door was shut. And Nanak 
took another goat and killed it also, and poured the blood 
on himself and on the man. And again he opened the door 
and rushed out in the market place even more horrible to see 
than before with his sword dripping: and his eyes rolling in hi* 
blood-smeared face. And he cried aloud and said again and 
again: “Who now will be a Sikh?” and anotlier man said 
“ I, too, am weary of life ; 1 also will be a Sikh, whatever it be.” 
And again Nanak did aa before, and again went out, and another 
man presented himself, and went within. Then Nanak, 
all blood from head to foot, cried out to the multitude, “There 
is room but for one more,” and a yoimg man answered and went 
into the house. After this Nanak armed the five men and 
gave them the five sacred emblems, and these five men there¬ 
after, all liosmeared with blood, sprang out from the house 
upon the multitude, and ceased not to slay the Mohammedan 
among the people until the setting of the sun. wens 

the Sikhs founded, and many thousands came to Nanak, and 
were baptised into the Sikh religion. 

But the fortunes of the Gurus, and how a crow flew into 
the tank at Amritsar and came out white as snow, as you may 
see painted on the wall of the Durbar Sahib to this day; and 
how the wife of a leper came to Arjan Guru mid told him of 
the miracle wrought at another pond twenty miles away, and 
how Arjan Guru built at Tarn-taran another golden temple 
to be as holy as Amritsar s* though unknown to the tourist; 
and how the leper settlement was founded; and how Hat Govind 
ran four miles into Amritsar hewing a lane throng his Moslem 
fees all the way, after that his head had been out off jlust where 
a chorten still marks the spot to witness if I lie ; and how the 
earthquake of last spring added, in strange fashion, yet another 
proof of the truth and divine origin of Sikhism—all these things 


there is here no room to tell- Yet it is these things, and such 
as these, which are the real Amritaai', and th^! soft threshing 
of the white “ chowry ” over the rose and yellow and lemon 
coverlets of the Granth Sahib; the dull monotone of the priest 
upstairs, at his eternal task of recitation; the myriad petals, 
white and red, upon the sacred carpet, among which stray 
cowries—widow’s mites indeed, for a cowry is worth but the 
fifteen-hundredth part of a .shiUing—have reverently been 
thrown by the worshippers at dawn ; the gold and jewels of the 
Treasury; all these have a, special meaning if a little more 
is remembered' than the bald nai’rative and appraisement 
of the best of guide-boob.s; and Guilford also among his lepers 
and Hendley and Davys over their ever-filled operating table 
are part and parcel of the whole. 

Loyalty is the keynote of Sikhism and of the Sikhs. Deep 
into the elements of their faith is their duty to their King rooted, 
and w'e have made full use of it. From far Hong-Kong to tiie 
Chaman you will find Sikhs, soldiers in the post of danger, 
policemen in the post of trust, great, tall men, standing shoulder- 
high above other men, and equally unmoved, whether among 
the crowd in the street or among the lights and uniforms and 
low dresses of His Excellency’s ball, where, like 'the Scottish 
chiefLim’s canc(lesticks, the huge Sikh bodyguard, in crimsoa 
and gold, stand like statues, two and two, beside the doorways 
and the throne. The delight ©f the Sikhs is to hear of their 
Emperor, who lives far away across the black water, and one 
more short story must be told of this. The Sadhus — whom 
most travellers know as fakirs—are the holy vagrants of the 
faith, and for many years they have known the truth about 
the Empress Victoria’s previous reincarnations before sfee 
entered into the body of the new-born baby in Keasingtoo 
Falaee.' 

Once upon a time there were three Sadhus meditating 
together beneath a tree, and before them was a bowl of milk 
for their middAy meal. After meditation they rose- up and 
scattered fresh wood-ashes on their faces and their bodies, 
and went out to the rood to beg the alms of the faithful. And 
after they had gone a krait snake crept from a thicket hard 
by and flowed over the side of the bowl into the milk, and 
there lay waiting for the Sadhus when tlrey should return at 
midday. But in the jungle, where there are many eyes, the 
action of the krait was seen, but no beast ventured to interfere, 
though the Sadhus are the friends of ail that lives in the jmigle, 
for the bite of tho krait is death before a beast may drag himself 
under a bush to die out of reach of the vultures. But there 
was a fre^ who saw the thing, and she said to henself, “I, oven 
I, will save those holy men, though I am a despised beastie.” 

! So she hopped to the bowl and hopped over the edge into the 
milk, and the krait bit her and she died. 

At , midday, therefore, the Sadhus returned to eat their 
midday meal and drink the milk, and, behold, a dead frog 
lay on the surface of the milk, and it was utterly defiled. So 
they sorrowfully poured away the milk on the ground, and 
at the bottom of the bowl they foimd the snake. Then, they 
knew what had happened, and they took counsel together 
and inquired, and so found that the frog had been inhabited 
by a noble soul, who in her next reincarnation wohld be a great 
and good woman, more powerful and more virtuous than any 
Other in the world. And when Victoria came and ruled over all 
the land of India, from Peshawar to Cai»e Comorin, they eoa» 
suited again, and, behold, it was the soul of the kindly frog, 
which now found a fitting body in which to continue the wotfe 
of piety and unselfishness, which had caused her death in a 
previous life. 

So there was bitterness at Amritsar, even beyond other 
places, when the news came in the month of January five year$ 
ago. JFbese things, and. others like them, vvill give a better 






eignificanco of Amritsar to the traveller, though, indeed, it 
is not all Amritsar that is remarkable for either piety or pro¬ 
priety, as the authorities—who have laboured for month 
to receive the Prince worthily—know well enough. But every 
man and woman in it is loyal to the core, and that—^is it a 
small thing? 

Daily Telegraph.—-Tuesday 26<A December 3-5 p, w.—Last 
night Tlieir Boyal Highnesses left Gwalior, with its recollections 
of wild Maratha da;^, for Lucknow, with its absorbing 
memorials of the Mutiny, On their arrival they met with 
expressions of loyalty on every hand. 'The municipal address 
spoke of the days when the Kings of Oudh desired no higher 
title, than that of “ Younger Sons of the King H of England.” 

After the reception of this address the Prince laid th6 founda¬ 
tion-stone of the medical college, to which the native gentry 
had subscribed ten lakhs of rupees, as a memorial to the visit. 
He afterwards visited the Residency, with its memories of 
the epic siege, outside being drawn up survivors of the mutiny 
and veterans. 

In the evening Their Royal Higlmesses entertained the 
Talukdars of Ou^. 

Daily TtUyraph ,—The Prince and Princess of Wales 
, amvod here at half-past nine this morning. Their Royal 
Highnesses were receiv^ at the station by the Governor, who 
presented to them the Nawab of Rampur, the Raja of Tehri, 
and the principal civil and military ofldcers. 

An address of welcome from the municipality was then 
read in the central hall of the station, which was ingeniously 
decorated with every kind of railway plant and material from 
the works. The addi-ess was accompanied by a massive silver 
casket. 

The Prince expressed his thanks, and said that time would 
not permit him to visit all the places he wished to see in the 
TOst Indian Empire, hut he had made a point of including 
in the programme a visit to this famous and interesting city. 
His .Royal Highness continued: 

“ The name of Lucknow is very precious to us at home. It 
is a part of our history of which we are proud, and these senti¬ 
ments of pride may be shared by the gallant veterans whom 
we hope to see this afternoon at the Residency. None of us 
can forget the significant fact commemorated in the monument 
erected by Lord Northbrook to the brave Indians, who fought 
by our side. 1 am told, and I believe it, that the same feelings 
which inspired them animate the people of Oudh to-day.” 

The Prince concluded by wishing the city all the prosperity 
which should attend the capital of “the garden of India.” 

Their Royal Higlmesses afterwards drove to Government 
House, where at noon they received the Nawab of Rampur 
and the Raja of Tehri. 

Ijn the afternoon His Royal Higlmess laid the foundation- 
stone of the new medical college, which is being erected in com¬ 
memoration of the Royal visit. Sir John Stanley, Chief Jus¬ 
tice, read an address, setting forth that the provinces of Agra 
and Oudh had united to promote this pUhUc work, loyalty 
and gratitude having made them one people. 

The Prince, in reply, expressed his thanks for being iden¬ 
tified with the institution, which he said, must have a vast 
influaace on the health and happiness of the population. He 
rejoiced to think that by the generosity of the Maharaja of 
Balrampnr and others, a great want would now be supplied. 
He congratulated the promoters of the scheme on having se¬ 
cured such a splendid site. He laid the stone with an ivory 
and gold trowel and mallet, and received also a silver tray 
and an ivory casket. 

Englishman —Lucknow achieved the seemingly impossible and 
at this stage in the tour struck out an absolutely new line in 
railway station decoration. The city is well known a 


I provincial centre, as the great epic of the Mutiny and as in the 

j winter one of the most pleasant plain stations in India. It is 

I not so familiar as a great railway headquarters, the adminis- 
I trative seat of the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway, one of the 
! three State lihes in the country. But it was this side of its 
I activities that sounded the dominant note to-day when their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and the Princess of Wales alighted 
on their arrival from Gwalior. One looked in vain for the strings 
of bunting, the mottoes and the formal rows of plants in pots, 
and found nothing more suggestive of hackneyed decoration 
than the inevitable red cloth. Why does not some one imitate 
the bold example set at His Majesty’s Coronation and substitute 
a Royal blue for the red of which ever^mne is growing a 
little tired. The reception room, however, was unique. It was 
lined with every variety of railway material from a locomotive 
to a guard’s whistle and as all was arranged with an excellent 
eye to effect the result was not only novel but extremely 
pleasing, 

Gwalior, with its Imperial elephants, its picturesque re¬ 
miniscences, of the wild Maratha days, has been left beliind. 
Here we are in one of the handsomest, as we certainly are in one 
of the most interesting, plain stations of British India. But 
with its wide roads, its spreading cantonment, its absorbing 
memorials of the mutiny, Lucknow has brought the Royal 
Visitors back to the region of official routine and much ceremony. 
So it was that the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces,. 
Sir James LaTouche, received the Prince and Princess as they 
alighted from the train and presented to them first the Nawab of 
Rampur and the Raja of Tehri. So it was that the Lieutenant- 
Governor and General Locke EllLiot, commanding the Division, 
presented the civil and military officers, including the talnqdars 
of Oudh, an interesting group in their handsome dresses and 
swaying nigrettes. And so it was that the Municipality of 
Lucknow presented their Address of Welcome which set 
forth that Lucknow had always prided itself on the special 
personal loyalty to the British Throne since the days when the 
Kings of Oudh desired above all other titles to be Imown as the 
younger brother of the Kings of England and were honoured 
by their personal correspondence and friendship. His Royal 
Highness replied to the address. 

There was, however, a gallant military display on the road 
to Government House. The procession was headed by the 
0. Battery of horse gunners and the Royals, the rear being 
brought up by the 41st battery of Field Artillery and the 6th 
Prince of Wales’ Cavalry. It passed through the streets lined 
with the O. and R. Volunteers, the Oxfords, the East Surre3rsi 
the Durbans and the 24th Punjabis, the lOth Jats and a dense 
mass of people. One triumphal arch merits particular note, 
it preserved the railway character of the reception by being 
built up of railway plates and supporting a small during car. 

First came the Permanent Way Department with a smart 
trolly, mounted on a ballasted piece of line and the tools of the 
platelayers and gaugers formed into set devices. Then the 
Stores Department, the Prince of Wales’ feathers worked in ‘ 
paint brushes and files and effective patterns wove with the 
coloured bull’s eyes of signal lamps. Afterwards the Works 
Department with steel tools shining like silver and cleverly 
displayed. The Locomotive Section ran a big engine half way 
into the room painted in brand new colours and surrounded 
with polished parts and red copper fire tubes. A small telegraph 
line was erected by the Signalling Department, and grouped 
round it were the telegraphs and telephones and lamps, which 
belong to their work. The Traffic Department brought together 
a multitude of objects of intertfflt, badges and ticket punches, 
whistles and flags. Then the bare and unpretentious supporting 
pillars were veiled beneath handsome copper tubes. All this 
sounds rather bald in the telling, just as the mere enumeration 











of the weapons in the armoury of the tower of ^ndon would 
be dull and tiresome reading. It was far from bald as a piece ot 
decorative craftsmanship. Their Royal Highnes^s were charm* 
ed and warmly congratulated Mr. A. U. Pope, Traffic Manager 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, who conceived and 
superintended the scheme, upon his originality and skill. 

After receiving formal visits from the Nawab of Rampur 
and the Rajah of Tehri, His Royal Highness i ccompanied by 
the Princess of Wales laid the foundation stone of the Medical 
College which is to be the Provinces’ permanent memorial 
of the Royal visit. The history of the movement which 
culminated in this ceremony is one of whichall connected 
with the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh may well feel 
proud. It was not until October 20th that the first formal 
measures were taken, when a deputation of influential gentlemen 
headed by Maharajah Sir Pratab Narain Singh laid the project 
before the Lieutenant-Governor. Four lakhs of rupees were 
immediately subscribed, including a munificent donation of 
three lakhs from Maharajah Bhagwati Prasad Singh of 
Bulrampur. Since then money has flowed in freely and the 
college is assured of an opening endowment of ten lakhs 
which, it Ls hoped, to increase to fifteen. The province will not 
only secure the college for which it has vraited for thirty-five 
years, but will obtain it upon the completest scale with thanks 
to the liberality of the Raja of Jehangii'abad a branch collegje 
for women. The raising of so large a sum by voluntary contri¬ 
butions in so short a time is unprecedented. It is due to the 
entire co-operation of all classes of the Community. 

The scene of the ceremony was the site presented by Govern¬ 
ment, the expense of open high ground stretching from the old 
Machchi Bhawan fort to the tomb of Shahmina the patron 
saint of Lucknbw. Originally a dense city it was like the Victoria 
Park, cleared of buildings after the mutiny and not the le^t 
of its advantages is that it wiU continue the fine park which 
commemorates the reign of Victoria the Good. There were 
gathered early in the afternoon most of the leading loxidowners 
and many of the prominent citizens. Conspicuous among this 
throng were the cadets of the Colvin Taluqdari School and a 
thousand students from the principal colleges and schools of the 
United Provinces, united in recognition of the part they have 
pla.yed in the movement. Of the simple dignified ceremony 
little need be said. The Hon’ble Sir John Stanley on behalf of the 
patrons read an ad.dress which sot forth that the need for a med ical 
college affiliated to the local university was an old one. The 
interest of the Royal family in all works of this character made 
the establishment of such a college a suitable memorial of the 
visit. It then went on to say “ the proposal to start this movement 
was made by Raja Tasaduq Rasul Khan, C.S.I,, of Jehangirabad. 
It was promptly taken up by Maharaja Sir Pratab Narain Singh, 
K.C.I.E., of Ajodhya and other prominent gentlemen in both 
provinces. The list of subscriptions ranges from the munificent 
do lations of three lakhs of rupees by Maharaja Bhagwati Prasad 
Singh of Bulrampur, fifty-five thousand rupees by Raja Tasad- 
duq Rasul Khan, C.S.I., and fifty thousand rupees by the Hon’ble 
Raja Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur of Mahmudabad, to the not 
less welcome offerings of pocket money by students at our colleges 
and schools. Some of our most active workers have been jour¬ 
nalists and busy members of the legal profession. Their High¬ 
nesses the Nawab of Rampur and the Maharaja of Benares have 
given fifty thousand rupees each, while Their Highnesses the 
Raja-i-RajganofKaporthala and the Raja of Tehri have aided 
us with gifts of thirty thousand and the thousand rupees res¬ 
pectively, The movement marks an epoch in provincial history 
for the fiirst time. The two provinces of Agi-a and Oudh have 
united in a public work of loyalty and gratitude to Your Royal 
Highnesses, and have made us one people. We shall endeavour 
with the help of Government to make this college the best in the 


East, and it is part of our scheme to 0 ]^n a branch college for 
women. We respectfully pray that this institution may bear 
the name of Your Royal Highness and that the branch college 
for women, when complete, may bear the name of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales.” 

"His Royal Highness now spread the cement on the nether 
stone, and the memorial block having been lowered in its place, 
struck it with an ivory maul, made from the tusks of an elephant, 
which pnce roamed the forests of Oudh, tested it and declared 
it well and truly laid. Returning to the dais he addressed 
the gathering. 

Thence Their Royal Highnesses proceeded to visit the historic 
landmarks of the siege, but the Princess was renewing her ac¬ 
quaintance with them. Soon after the ceremonies attendant 
on the arrival were over she drove to the Residency and spent 
some time reconstructing its story. So many of the original 
buildings have disappeared and so much has been done in 
clearing the surroundings that it is impossible to appreciate the 
desperate nature of the struggle without reference to the raised 
model maintained in what were the women’s quarters. But 
General Locke Elliot had flags planted in the most salient places 
• to show where the British lines ran and the rebels adM^anced posts 
stood. And Their Royal Highnesses were guided by Colonel 
Bonham, formerly of the Bengal Artillery, who fought at Chinpat 
as well as through the siege. It was dusk before the Prince 
and Ih-incess quitted the scenes which in their now perfect 
repose so little suggest the hand to hand fighting of half a 
century ago. 

From the site of the College, Their Royal Highnesses drove 
to the treasured monuments of British valour, and constancy and 
Indian devotion that cluster round the Residency. Hitherto it 
had seemed as if the weather would mar the pleasure of the visit, 
for a high wind was blowing, raising the clouds of dust, which are 
the only blots on the perfection of an Upper Indian winter. But 
when the sun began to decline the wind died down and the Royal 
cortege passed through the gate. It was a strikingly beautiful 
evening and the visit was entirely informal, but for one happy 
exception. With the innate sympathy that characterisoa tlie 
•Rngliab Royal family, it was arranged that those who fought so 
stoutly for thp Raj should have the privilege of meeting the Heir 
Apparent to its wide dominions, so all the Mutiny Veterans, who 
could be assem bled with their wives and their daughters, gathered 
to meet the Prince andPrincess, but from the latter there was one 
conspicuous omission. There lives in Lucknow a Mrs. Lincoln, 
who passed through all the horrors of the siege. Its long drawn 
agonies bit so deeply into her memory that since the day when 
Sir Colin Campbell led the survivors along the bank of the Gumti 
to safety, she has never dared to venture within the 
walls. 

They gathered under the shadow of the shot-tom tower, from 
’ which flew the flag which the armed horses of Oudh would not 
pull down, although their advanced works were not a stone's 
throw from it. Round the simple obelisk which commemomtes 
the courage of Her Majesty’s 32nd Regiment of Foot, some thirty 
in all, one half of whom" passed through the siege, fresh faced 
Englishmen bearing the burden of years remarkably well, hard 
bitten Eurasians, who as boys from the LaMartiniere College 
played the part of heroes in the defence, grizzled Sikh and Pan- 
day, who were grown men when Havelock and Outram cut a path¬ 
way through the swarming city, a quiet almost homely group, 
but one which brought memories of the epic siege surging through 
the brain, for each the Prince had his handshake and frank 
sailor-like word and cordial appreciation; for each the Princess, 
a gracious smile and hand olasp. Then the veterans crowded 
round the obelisk to record the autographs, which are to be 
stored amongst the Prince’s souvenirs of the tour, whilst the 
Princess crossed to where the women sat and Mrs. Abbott, Mrs. 
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De’Cx-uz, afld Mra. Ratolifle who were amongat the besieged were 
presented to her. 

In ttie evening their Royal Highnesses were generously 
entertained by the taluqdai^ of Oudh. 

Englishman .—In connection with the forthcoming 'visit of 
the Prince and Princess to Rangoon, the Bonnese ladies of 
Rangoon intend to give them a reception, all their own, in a 
special pandal, now under construction, within the grounds of the 
Zoological Garden, in the Victoria Park. The committee, which 
has charge of the arrangements, is presided over by Mrs. Hla 
Oung with Mrs. Shwe Oh as vice-president and Mrs, Ba Hla 
Oung as Secretary, and the meeting at which wore present the 
leading Burmese of Rangoon was held at the IVesident’s resi¬ 
dence, Elgin House, on Saturday to arrange for the collection of 
the necessary funds and also to give the girls, who are to take 
jMii’t in the Yein Pwe, their first rehearsal. At this Yein Pwe 
the songs to be sung, both in Burmese and English, have btsen 
specially written for the occasion and should prove of interest 
to the Royal Visitors. 

Indian Daily News .—Christmas Day has been ai>pro- 
priately observed in the Gwalior Camp. A salute of twenty-one 
guns was fijed from the Fort immediately after midnight, a re- - 
cognition by the Maharaja of the religious faith of his illustrious 
guests. It was such an incident as the eclectic Emperor Akbar 
might have commanded, and was an illustration of His Highness’s 
unusually enlightened views, which have distinguished him as 
an administrator, and have enabled him to make Gwalior one of 
the best managed Native States in India. A keen soldier and 
sportsman His Highness is one of the most energetic and capable 
of Indian rulers, and it has given him the greatest satisfaction 
to make the occasion of the Royal visit to his State one not 
easily forgotten. Undoubtedly the Pinnce and Princess will 
leave Gwalior with very pleasant memories how they spent the 
Christmas of 1905. This morning each of the Maharaja’s 
guests was the recipient of a tasteful and interesting Christmas 
card, containing a portrait of His Highness, and an exquisite 
view of the great and gleaming Jaibilae Palace. 

The Prince and Princess attended service at Marar Church 
at 10 o’clock. The service was of the brightest. The Christmas 
hymns “0 Come All, Ye Faithful,” “Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing,” and “WTiile Shepherds Watched” were sung, a military 
string band accompanying the choir. The lessons were read by 
the Rev. R R. Clough and the Rev. G. E, M. Tongi. The 
preacher was the Bishop of Nagpur, whose sermon was suitable 
to the day, and touched upon the progres-s of Christianity in 
India, as illustrated by the fact that in ninety years the needs of 
the Anglican communion in India had so grown that eleven 
Bishops were now necessary instead of one. The offertory 
was on behalf of the enlargement of all Saints’ Church, Nagpur. 
At the close of the service the National Anthem was sung. 

A very delightful gathering t<x>k place this evening before 
dinner in the Jaibilae Palace. The Princess of Wales held a 
Christmas Tree, and distributed presents which slie had brought 
out from England to fifty children. The tree was placed in the 
centre of the Durbar Hall, and was prettily decorated and 
illuminated by coloured electric lamps. The decorations as well 

the presents had Ixeen brought out from England by the 
Princess, who had also brought candles and sockets which, 
however, the electric lights rendered uimeceseary. The young 
gunsts included five European children, the rest being the sons 
and daughters of Sardars of the State, and a very brilliant and 
cliarming scene it was that a few privileged persons were enabled 
to witness. It was certainly a most unusual scene to take 
place in the great hall decorated in cream and hung with the 
pictures of the Maharaja’s ancestors, who have been accustomed 
to look down upon imposing ceremonfals of the State enacted, 
where Santa Claus and a British Prdneesa now reigned over an 


assembly of delighted juveniles. The children of the Sardars 
wore rich and brilliant costumes, and the electric light from 
massive crystal lustres flooded the hall. 8anta Claus was per¬ 
sonified by Colonel Clement .Filo$e, the Maharaja Scindia’s 
Military Secretary and a member of a European family who 
have served the Gwalior State since the days of the Mahratta 
ascendancy. Five members of the same family at present hold 
high military positions in the Maharaja’s service. The gifts, 
which the Princess handed to the children, were enclosed in 
boxes, and consisted of dolls and other toys dear to the universal 
heai-t of childhood. The princess pufled crackers with the 
children. The Prince, returning from his tiger shoot about 
7-30, joined the party with the Maharaja, and was quickly on 
good terais-with the youngsters. 

Tlie Prince went out after tiger about noon to-day, and was 
again successful in finding game at Tekanpore. The beat 
discovered a fine male which the Prince wounded. The animal 
disappeared in thick jungle, and the elephants being brought up, 
the next beat was successful in dri ving the tiger past the Prince, 
who lirefl again and billed it. His Royal Highness has had 
excellent sport during his stay at Gwalior, having been successful 
in each day’s shoot. The tiger shot to-day is believoil to be the 
mate of the tigress shot on Saturday. The tiger measured 
over nine feet. 

Indian Daily News.-r-lt was a very cordial and brilliant 
reception that Their Royal Highnesses received upon arrival at 
Lucknow this morning. The station was decorated in the most 
effective manner, and the scene was. one of the brightest. As the 
Royal train steamed in punctually at 9-30, the Talukdars of 
Oudh, resplendent in rich robes and jewels, formed one flank 
of three sides of a square which was completed by the ruling 
Chiefs, the Judges of the High Court in their scarlet robes, and 
the civil and military officer. The Ruling Chiefs present were 
the Nawab ttf Rampur and the Raja of Tehri, the fdrmer in a 
cerise coloured robe and the latter in a chocolate hned coat, 
richly embroidered with gold. Among the Talukdars the Raja 
of Balrampur was conspicuous for the wealth of diamonds, 
emei’aldsand pearls which he wore, and an interesting figure 
was the Maharaja of Ajodhya, dressed in a white kilted skirt, 
with tight pink trousers and a velvet coat heavily embroi¬ 
dered. His turban was ricUy bejewelled. The Prince and 
Princess were received by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir James 
LaTouche, Major-General Sir E- Locke Elliot, Commanding 
the Lucknow Division, and Mr. Davis, the Commissioner of 
Lucknow. ' 

The Prince prot^ded to inspect the Guard-of-Honour of the 
lat Oxford Light Infantry, and thereafter the Nawah of Rampur, 
the Raja of Tehri, the Chief Justice Sir John Stanley, and the 
Judges of the High Court, the Civil and Military officers present 
and the Talukdars were' presented to Their J^yal Highnesses 
, by the Lieqtenant-Govcmor, Major-General Elliot and Mr. Davis. 
Thereafter, Their Royal Highnesses proceeded to the central hall 
of the station where the members of the Lucknow Municipality 
presented an address of welcome. The decoration of the hall was 
of a unique and ingenious ohar^ter, every department of the 
Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway being represented by its appli¬ 
ances, from the front of a locomotive to a telegraphic installation 
and a clay figure in a diving suit. An admirable effect was pro¬ 
duced by an array pf railway lamp glasses, and the decorative 
effect of boiler tubs and plates was ingeniously displayed. 

The address was read by the Hon’ble Sri Ram Bab^ur, Vice- 
President of the Municipality, and was as follows- 

May it please Your Royal Highnesses,-—on hohalf of the 
citizens of Lucknow we desire to offer our most cordial welcome 
and to express our grateful appreciation of the honor done to 
our city by the visit of Your Royal Highnesses. We know 
how great an undertaking it is for you to travel through the 












whole of this vast Empire, and how numerous are the calls upon 
your time, and we feet the more honoured at being distinguished 
by your gracious visit. Lucknow has always prided itself on it.s 
special loyalty to the British Throne, since the days when the 
Kings of Oudh desired, above all other titles, to be known ^ the 
younger brothers of the Kings of England, and were honoured 
by their personal ©orrespondence and friendship. We have had 
the honour of welcoming His Most Gracious Majesty King Edward 
VII, when in 1875-76 he, as Prince of Wales, visited India, 
and we humbly ask Your Royal Highness to be graciously pleased 
to convey to His Majesty our fervent congratulations on his 
glorious reign, and our profound loyalty to his throne and person. 
We crave permission to present Your Royal Highnesses with 
this address. 

His Royal Highness, repljing, said;— 

Gentlemen,—the Princess of Wales and I are very grateful 
to you for the kind words of your address. It is, indeed, a 
great undertaking to travel through this vast Indian Empire. 
Time would not permit of our visiting all of the many places we 
wished to see, but we made a point of including in our programme 
a visit to your famous and interesting city. The name of Luck¬ 
now is very precious to us at home. It is part of our history of 
which we are proud, and these sentiments of pride may be 
shared by the gallant veterans whom I hope to see this afternoon 
at the Residency. None of us can forget the significant fact 
commemorated in the monument erected by Lord Northbrook 
to the brave Indians who fought by our side. I am told, and I 
believe it, that the same feeling which inspired them animates 
the people of Oudh to-day. We both hope to enjoy our stay in 
Lucknow, to study its historical landmarks, and to meet the 
great Talukdars of Oudh. I shall not fail to convey to the King- 
Emperor your loyal assurance. We thank you for your friendly 
welcome, and we wish you all the prosperity which should 
attend the capital of the “Garden of India.” 

The members of the Municipality were then introduced by 
Mr. Saunders, the Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow and 
President of the Mimicipality. Mr. A. N, Pope, Traffic Superin¬ 
tendent of the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway, was presented 
to the Prince, and explained the unique scheme of decoration 
in the hall, the details of which were examinedwith much interest. 
Their Royal Highnesses left the station, attended by an escort 
of the Ist Royal Dragoons, the 6th Prince of Wales Cavalry, 
and a Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery, and drove to Govern¬ 
ment House. The route taken was by Station Road and Abbot 
Road, and was lined by large numbers of people, the troops 
keeping the road being the 1st Oxfordshires, the 24th Punjabfe, 
the 1st Durhams, the 10th Jats, and the 2nd East Surreys. Tlie 
74th Battery Royal Artillery, which had fired a Royal salute on 
the arrival of the Royal train, had meanwhile moved their posi¬ 
tion and fired a second salute as Their Royal Highnesses drove 
into the grounds of Government House. Immediately upon the 
arrival of Their Royal Highnesses the inimipv.m or ceremonial 
of enquiry after the health of the Prince and Princess by the 
Talukdars took place. 

At noon Hia Royal Highness received a State visit from the 
Nawab of Rarapur and the Raja of Tehri. 

This afternoon the foundation stone of the Medical College to 
be erected as a memorial of the Royal visit to Lucknow, vriU be 
laid, and thereafter Their Royal Highnesses visit the Residency 
where the veterans will be present. . 

The ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the Medical 
toUege for the Lnited Provinces as a memorial of the Roval 
TOit to Lucknow was a picturesque and impressive one, and was 



Government has given a large area of open ground 


stretching from the old Machchi Bhawan fort to the tomb of 
Shahmina, the patron saint of Lucknow, as a site for tlie College 
which is to have a Branch College for women. The students of 
the principal colleges and schools have taken an active part in 
the movement for the establishment of the memorial, and thou¬ 
sands of them were among those present at the ceremony. Con¬ 
spicuous among them were the Cadets of the Col vin Talukdars’ 
School in bright uniforms, with light blue puggrees and cummer¬ 
bunds. Their Royal Highnesses were received by the Lieutenant- 
Governor and members of the Reception Committee headed by 
Sir John Stanley, Chief Justice. 

When Their Royal Highnesses were seated, the Chief Justice 
read the following address,:— 

The people of tlie United Provinces take pride in their 
loyalty and loving devotions to His Majesty the King-Emperor 
and the Royal Family and all classes of His Majesty’s subjects 
of whatever creed have evinced an eager desire to commemorate 
the visit of Your Royal Highnesses—a desire continually ac¬ 
centuated by the gracious acts of sympathy which have marked 
the path of Your Royal Highnesses through India. The need of 
a Medical College affiliated to the local University Eas long been 
felt. The active support at all times extended by His Majesty and 
Your Royal Highnesses to all movements for the development 
of medical work has touched the hearts of the people in this 
province as in other parts of the Empire, and it seemed to all 
that no memorial of this glad occasion could be more appropriate 
than a Medical College. The proposal to start this movement 
was made by Raja Tasadduq Rasul Khan of Jehangirabad; it 
was promptly taken up by Maharaja Sir Pratab Narain Singh, 
of Ajodhya, and other prominent gentlemen in both provinces. 
Tlie list of subscriptions ranges from munificent donations of 
three lakhs of rupees by Maharaja Bhagabati Prosad Singh, of 
Bulrampur, of Rs. 6,500 by Raja Tasadduq Rasul Khan, and 
Rs. 50,000 by the Hon’ble Raja Aii Muhammed, Khan BahaHur, 
of Mabmudabad, to the not less welcome offerings of pocket 
money by students at our colleges and schoolat Some of our 
most active workers have been journalists and busy members 
of the legkl profession. Their Highnesses the Nawab of Rampur 
and the Maharaja of Benares have given Rs. 50,000 each, while 
Their Highnesses the Raja-i-Rajgan, of Kapurthala, and the 
Raja of Tehri have aided us with gifts of Rs. 30,000 and 
Rs. 10,000 respectively. The movement marks an epoch in provin¬ 
cial history for the first time that the two provinces of Agra and 
Oudli have united in a public work. Loyalty and gratitude 
to Your Royal Highnesses have made us one people. W’e sliall 
endeavour with the help of Government to make this College the 
best in the East, and it is part of our scheme to open a Branch 
College for women. We respectfully pray that this institution 
may bear the name of Your Royal Highness, and that the branch 
for women, when complete, may bear the name of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales. That Your Royal Higlmoss 
may graciously be pleased to lay the fpundation-stone is our 
further humble prayer. The address was enclosed in a casket 
of carved ivory with gold hinges and lock, and resting on au 
ebony tray inlaid with ivory and supported by four ivory 
elephants. 

The Prince, in reply to the address, said:— 

The Princess of Wales and myself are very glad to meet you, 
the Talukdars of Oudh, in this great ball, where, just thirty years 
ago, my dear father, our King-J^mperor, first made your acquain¬ 
tance. 1 thank you for the splendid reception which you have 
given to this historic capital of Oudh, and I rejoice to hear that 
your connection with the British Crown has brought you pro¬ 
sperity and happiness. It is pleasant to hear that you can say in 
all sincerity that your rights and privileges have been recognized 
and respected by the British Government. The best guaninte© 
of your valued privileges lies in your allegiance and loyalty to 
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j the King-Emperor, and your warm assurances shall be commn- 
I nicated to him without delay. The Princess and I am delighted 
i to hear of the steady progress of Oudh in moral and 
J material paths. The pleasant and hopeful account which you 
; give in your address is due to the fact that though adhering to 
i your status and privileges you still wisely move with the times 
I I hope that you and your descendants will follow this wise policy 
! and that whenever other members of our house may like us be 
t fortunate enough to visit India they will find the Talukdars of 
! Oudh as contented and as kind and courteous as those whom I 
; have the pleasure of addressing this evening. I heartily thank 
; you all for the beautiful entertainment vichich you have given 
; in our honour. We shall never forget the Talukdars of Oudh 
and their generous hospitality. 

Sir John Stanley and Gentlemen,—On hehalf of the Princess 
of Wales and myself, I thank you sincerely for the very kind 
sentiments to which your address gives expression. We also 
thank you for affording us this opportunity of identifying 
ourselves with an institution which must have a marked 
influence on the wealth and happiness of the vast population 
of these provinces. I gather from the papers which I have 
read that for many years the need of a Medical College has 
been reco^tiised. I rejoice to think that, thanks to the 
noble liberality of the Maharaja of Bulrampur and of others 
whose names will be gratefully remembered by future 
generations, this great need will now be supplied. We deem 
ourselves fortxlnate that the year of our visit should have seen 
the fulfilment of this great idea, for I have inherited from my 
dear parents their keen interest and deep sympathy in all that 
concerns the noble art and profession of healing. I believe that 
there are many special points connected with this Medical College 
on which I may congratulate you and your Laeutenant-Govemor 
Sir James LaTouohe. The movement is spontaneous—the 
outcome of the people’s wishes—and so a movement which 
is healthy and Will endure, and it is a movement in which all 
classes, high and low, rich and pool*, official and non-official, have 
taken a part. I must congratulate yo\T also on the splendid site 
which you have secured, high and healthy, but still in the close 
neighboxurhood of your city ; and lastly, I am desired by the 
ftincesS to congratulate you on the special provision which, 
thanks to the initiative and generosity of Baja Tassaduq Basul 
Khan, has been made for the education of women. If the Medi¬ 
cal College becomes, as I hope it will, “the best in the East^” a 
very powerful stimulus will be given to the movement which will 
always be associated with the name of Lady Dufferin. I shall be 
delighted to lay the foundation-stone of the College, and we are 
proud that our names will be respectively associated with the 
institution of its Branch College for women. 

The conclusion of the address was received with applause, 
The Prince then probeeded to lay the stone, which was of marble. 
He was presented with a gold trowel and an ivory maul with 
gold chasings on a silver tray, the latter designed in the old 
Lucknow jungle pattern with fish handles. 

The inscription in the centre of the tray was an inscription 
in Urdu, a literal translation of which is “All living creatures 
who suffer pant for healing. God ordained that the great should 
come to give healing. Our Prince George lays the foxindation- 
stone of the Medical College; may this memorial of our Prince 
give life and healing.” 

The Prince having declared the stone well and truly laid, 
several officials were introduced, and the ceremony was at an end, 
Their Royal Highnesses departing amid cheers. They drove 
to the Residency where they privately viewed the scene of the 
historic defence and relief, and the Lucknow veterans, some of 
them blind and feeble, were presented to the Prince and Princess. 

Times of India.—k full rehearsal of tlie ceremonies to be 
observed on the arrival of Their Royal Highnesses the Ihnnce 


and Princess of Wales took place yesterday. Calcutta is 
rapidly preparing for the Royal visit, a nd nearly all the big public 
and private buildings are covered with bamboos which will be 
utilised for the illuminations of the evening of December 30th. 
These will surpass anything ever seen in Calcutta. 

Daily Telegraph .—Amongst the interesting presentations 
made to the Prince of Wales was that of the headof theex-Rxxyal 
house of Oudh, who is a brother of the last King. 

In the pleasant grounds of Husainabad Park Their Royal 
Highnesses entertained the most charming garden-party yet 
given. Many of the Lucknow palaces exhibit execrable taste, 
but its parks are the finest to tlie East. 

In the evening a State dinner for the whole of the province 
was followed by a reception in the old Chutter Manzil Palace, 
now leased, to the United Service Club. 

28th Decbmbbb 1905. 

Englishman .—The reception given to Their Royal Highnesses 
by the taluqdars of Oudh was full of life and colour. The 
scene was the Kaiser Bagh erected by Wazar Shah, the last King 
of Oudh, which has been known as the largest, gaudiest and most 
debased of all the Lucknow palaces. But Their Royal Highnesses 
saw it at nighty when darkness mercifully hid the green mer¬ 
maids, and the crude European influences which arouse the scorn 
of architectural purists. Then the really magnificent open 
square, known pre-eminently as the Kaiser Bagh, was ringed with 
lines of dancing flames. Of the confusion and tastelessness of 
the buildings nothing could be seen. The soft light of myriads 
of chirags, of a multitude of gently flickering tongues of flame, 
was a triumph in the art of decorative iUomtoafcion. So 
thought the citizens of Lucknow who gathered in their tens of 
thousands and filled the air with their roar of myriad voices. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the ceremony was the 
wide variety of race, religion and feature represented by the 
taluqdars. This was most striking when Their Royal 
Highnesses, having been requested by a deputation of five 
taluqdars, who waited on them at Gove nment House, gr^iously 
to honour the fete by their presence, were received at the 
baradari and conducted into the presence chamber, sitting on the 
dais, whilst their hosts were presented to them. There were 
Mahomedans, whq might have sat for portraits of Shah Jehan 
or Jehangir, which are amongst the relies of Moghal power; 
Hindus with the cast of feature specially associated with the 
province ; a Sikh or two bearing himself with the pride bom of 
his martial instincts and stem militant faith, others with evident 
traces of Kashmir and Afghan ancestry and representatives 
of all the races for whom the rich province of Oudh was a happy 
hunting groxmd in the bad old times. And there was every variety 
of garb from the gold laced brocade and superb diamonds 
and pearls of the squire, whose income is credibly reported to 
reach two lakhs of poim^ a year to the portly’gentleman, who 
disdained anything more ornate than a surtout of Swadesi 
tweed. 

Yet all these representations of conflicting races and creeds 
were met with a single object to do honour to the heir to the 
Imperial throne. There was a ring of sincerity as well of his¬ 
torical accuracy in the address of welcome read by Maharaja 
Sir Partab Narain Singh, K.C.I.E., of Ajodhia, which was happily 
embodied in this paragraph. “ The Province of Oudh which has 
the reputation of being ‘the Garden of Ihdia‘ was fifty years ago 
under Native Princes whose throne room was in a building of 
which the casket enclosing this, our humble address, is a minia¬ 
ture model. Though it has enjoyed the benefits of English rule 
for the comparatively short period of half a century only, yet 
under the aegis of the British Crown its advancement in every 
respect has been so rapid and steady that it stands second to 
none of the older provinces in the moral and material progress 










■of its people as evidenced by the spread of education, the open¬ 
ing of means of communication, the grow thand development 
of trade, commerce and industries, the recognition and continu¬ 
ance of our rights and privileges and the enactment of special 
legislation for the preservation of our estates in our families. 
These are among the special measures taken for our benefit by 
the British Government for which we are much grateful and 
which have firmly strengthened our bond of allegiance and loyalty 
to our august sovereign, the Bang Emperor and the Royal 
family.” Nor was His Royal Highness’s reply less cordial. 

The entertainment concluded with a fine display of fireworks. 

All the morning the station resounded to the blare of bugles, 
the rattle of drums and the booming of cannon, for His Royal 
Highness was entirely occupied in receiving and paying State 
visits. The first to be received was Sulaiman Kadr of the ex- 
Royal family of Oudh, attended by his son. Sulaiman Kadr is 
the brother of the last King of Oudh and the son of his prede¬ 
cessor. He is the hea<l of the survivors of the house which stud¬ 
ded Lucknow with the memorials which indicate such an extra¬ 
ordinary variety of taste. Then nine representative taluqdars 
were presented, headed by the Maharaja of Balrampur, the 
Maharaja of Ajodhya and the Raja of Mahmudabad. Soon 
after noon, His Royal Highness drove to the Moti Mahal to 
retvurn the visit of the Nawab of Rampur. This completed 
the purely ceremonial duties and lunch was served. Almost 
immediately afterwards Their Royal Higlmesses passed by the 
Way of the handsome Hazaratganj Club Road through the 
Chutter Manzil grounds, now occupied by the United Service 
Club, to the Husainabad Park, where the Unit«l Service Qub 
and the Muhammad Bagh Clubs were “At Home.” 

Another relic of the old Oudh dynasty was the scene of the 
final ceremony of a visit, which has been more than usually 
cro\yded with incident. The Chutter Manzil palace, built by 
Nazir-Uddin Hyder as an abode for his queens, is leased to the 
United Service Club and by them has been converted into a 
han^ome club-house. Here the State dinner attended by the 
leading officials and residents was held. The dining hall was 
handsomely decorated and afterwards His Royal Highness passed 
into the reception room, where a large company had the 
honour of meeting him. This brought the official functions to 
■an end. To-morrow His Royal Highness drives quietly round 
the cantonment ivnd the Royal train leaves for Calcutta at half 
past one o’clock. 

One incident of yesterday’s visit te) the Residency must be 
recorded. When the Princess spent an hour of the morning in 
the historic grounds she placed a laurel wreath on the simple 
grave of him, of whom it is recorded “ Here lies Henry 
Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. May the J.iOrd have mercy 
on his soul/' \ 

Many of the Lucknow palaces and tombs exhibit the most 
execrable taste, but in the variety and beauty of its parks and 
gardens the station has no equal in the east, and although not 
the largest the Husainabad Park yields to none in its verdant 
loveliness. It has a history of its own. The old kings of Oudh 
left large sums for the mamtenance of their tombs and palaces 
and depnd^ts, these moneys are now vested in a single trust 
which includes amongst its activities the care of the gai-dens. 
The duty IS fulfilled in the most perfect taste, the turf is smooth 
and velvety, the trees are varied and include groups of beautiful 
palms, and upon all sides are evidences of skilled and unremittinc 
care. The route lay past the Residenoywithitashot-bat- 
tered tower, past the Victoria Park, which replaces the quondam 
unsightly common, formerly disfiguring the vicinity of the 
Residency grounds, past the Imambara, Hie finest of the arcffi! 
tectural memorials of the Oudh sovereigns through the gracrful 
gateway which gives entry to the Park. Their Ro%l Hig^esses 
arrived just as the sun was declining and saw the charming 


grounds with domes and minarets of the city, all pleasing at a 
distance in tlie soft chastening light which is the glory of the 
Indian day. All the station was there and the lawns were gay 
with pretty frocks and handsome uniforms. Here Their Royal 
Highnesses renewed acquaintance with many of the mutiny ve¬ 
terans whom they reviewed at the Residency yesterday and the 
native officers of the regiments in Lucknow were presented. The 
hospitality of the Clubs was gorgeously exercised and the 
garden party must he esteemed the most delightful that the 
ftince and Princess of Wales have graced with their presence 
since they arrived in India. 

Englishman .—^Tbe Lieutenant-Governor yesterday inspected 
the children’s pandal, under construction, in honour of tlie 
Royal visit. It has been decided to pull down the present 
stands in Godwin Road and re-erect them on a difierent plan 
in Canal Street, between the latter street and Godwin Road, 
the main feature of the new plan being considerable widening 
of seats. It is estimated that there will be room for 13,000 
children. 

Indian Daily Telegraph .—Theh Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales have been seven weeks in India, and they 
visit Lucknow after seeing much that must have impressed 
them greatly. From the scenes of the great welcome St Bombay, 
they passed to the native states of Indore, Mewar, Jaipur, and 
Bikanir, with their revelations of the ceremonial grandeur 
of the Central India and Rajputana'Chiefs. To these aspects 
of India succeeded the not less interesting if less highly coloured 
scenes of the visit to the Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province. Prom Lundi Kotal to Delhi were presented contrasts 
to the earlier impressions of the tour as sharp as any that have 
yet to be received. Central Asia was revealed within the confines 
of the Peshawar Bazaar, and the incidents of the drive .through 
the Khyber gave an indelible impression of the undisciplined 
races which keep the borderland barriers. In the United Pro¬ 
vinces their Royal Highnesses are in the midst of scenes which 
appeal most strongly to the historic sense. At Agra they saw 
the monuments of an imperial splendour which was too insecurely 
based to long subsist. The decline of theMoghal Empire yields 
its lessons for an imperial race as surely as does the story of the 
decadence of Rome. Lucknow too has its distinctive suggestions 
to offer to the Royal Visitors. The heroism of the men who 
helped to save India for Great Britain nearly half a century ago 
is justly perpetuated. While the incidents of the defence of the 
LuOkuow Residency and the Relief of the Garrison are here re¬ 
called by Their Royal Highnesses, they have also had'the satis¬ 
faction of seeing the beginnings of a memorial of their visit 
the United Provinces of a nature which has greatly commended 
itself to their sympathies. The foundation of a Medical College 
for the Provinces was proposed as a memorial of King Edward’s 
visit to the city thirty years ago, but the scheme failed then to 
go forward. It has been revived on a larger scale, in association 
with the present Royal visit and has been taken up with an en¬ 
thusiasm which has within a very short time assured its success, 
and which mu.stbe gratifjnng to the illustrious visitors in whosp 
honour the College is to he erected. 

Madras Mail ,—Colonel Alan E. Tate, R.A.M.C., Honorary 
Secretary of the Indian Branch of the St. John Ambulance 
Association, has received the following letter in reply to an 
Address to His Royal Highness the Piffice of W'ales from the 
Association;— 

PB.wcEi OF Wales’s Camf, India. 

8th December, 1905. 

Sir,—His Royal Highness the Grand Prior of the Order 
of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in England and Pres¬ 
ident of the St. John Ambulance Association has received 
with great satisfaction the Address of the Central Committee 













of tile Indian Bmiich of the St. John Ambulance Association, 
which was subniitted to His Boyal Highness by His Excel- 
lency Lord Kitchener, your President. I am directed by the 
Grand Prior to express his pleasure on reading this Address 
and finding what good work has been done in the four years 
since the Indian Branch was formed. His Royal Higliness 
is mucli interested in the fact that the Native States are in 
sympathy with the movement, and to know that in Hyder¬ 
abad His Higlmesa the Nizam is Patron of the local centie, 
which is doing exeollent work, and has lately been authorised 
to issue its own certificates of efficiency. His Royal Highness 
the Grand Prior offers his best wishes for the continued pros¬ 
perity of the Association in India. 

(Signed) Abtuttb Bigob. 

Peoneer.—-Lucknow has received the Prince and Princess 
of Wales with a loyal enthusiasm worthy of its traditions, 
and vieing Math any city hitherto visited by Their Royal 
Highnesses. Prom the street gamins of the city to the most 
important Taluqdar of Oudh, all have been united by a common 
instiuot of loyalty to the throne, and by a deske to see the 
Shahzada and take part in the general welcome. 

The city has put on gala attire, all the routes traversed 
by Their ^Royal Higlmesses being profusely decorated with 
Venetian mast flags and bunting, while here and there 
graceful triumphal arches span the roadways and loyal mottoes 
greet the visifx>rs at every turn. This morning, the Royal 
party drove from the station to Government House, htmdreds 
of thousands of spectators lined the loadways, and the Prince 
and Princess were most heartily gi*eeted. Prior to this popular 
welcome, an imposing initial ceremony of the visit had taken 
place at the station, which had been completely transformed 
by a most effective scheme of decoration deviski by Messrs. 
Pope and Cooper. On either side of the entrance to the arrival 
platform stands had been erected, one for Europeans, the other 
for minor Taluqdars, principal Deputy Collectors and native 
officials of the United Provinces. The bare walls of the offi¬ 
ces were completely hidden by effective draping and buntihg. 
^ In the Central Hall there was a wonderful scheme of decora¬ 
tion, illustrating every department of railv^ay work, each 
panel being done by the department whose work it represented. 

in the centre of the hall there was a dais on which were placed 
two silver chaim flanked by Union Jacks and a special Royal 
Coat of Arms made in the railway workshops, while over the 
exit door wa^^ the motto A loyal welcome from the Oudh and 
Bohilkband State Railway.’* Mention may be made here of 
the" general railway offices in Hazratganj, where a magnificent 
archway spanned the road. It was made of broad gauge 
rails csovered with implemeuts used in the workshops, and 
surmounted by a model dining car a third of the actual size, 
flags being effectively draped on either side. The railway 
offices were decorated with thousands of railway lamps, which 
give a mostseffeciive illumination at night. 

The Royal train arrived promptly at a m. The Piance 
and PrincCsSS were received fay the IJeutenant-Oovernor, the 
General Officer Commanding the 8th Division, H.H. the Nawab 
of Rampur, His Highness Raja of Tehri, apd the principal 
officers of the military and civil services^ and nine of the leading 
Taluqdars of Oudh. A Guard-of-Hononr from the Oxford Light 
Infantry was drawn upon the platform and presented 
arms as the Royal train came to a stop, while a Royal salute 
was fired by a field battery. The Prinice having inspected 
the Guard-of-Honour, the Nawab of Rampur and the Raja of 
Teliri { the two mlers of Native States in these Provinces) were 
presented to Their Royal Highnesses, and subsequontly offi¬ 
cials and leading Taluqdars were also presented. *rhe scene 
was one of gorgeous colour, in which the bright uniforms 
of the military officers were outshone by the splendid jewels 


and costumes of the Native Princes and Taluqdars. The 
Pi’ince of Wales was in the uniform of a Britbih General, and the 
Princesa wore a lovely cream gown with the palest blue flowers 
and a charming toque to match. The Nawab of Rampur 
wore flowered brocade of pale pink, and the Raja of Tehri a 
long red velvet coat with profuse gold embroidery, and the collar 
ribbon and star cf a K.C.S.T., and a pugree of pale green and 
gold. The Maharaja of Balrampur woi’e red velvet with gold 
lacing and pugree with a wonderful aigrette of emeralds. The 
Maharaja of Ajudhia wore black velvet with gold brocade 
and a white pugree with an aigrette of amethysts. The Raja 
of Mahmudabad was in yellow flowered brocade with silver 
embroidery, and had a splendid show of emeralds in his aigrette. 
The Raja Tassaduq Raasul Khan of Jehangirabad wore a dark 
blue velvet coat with much gold embroidery and a simple gold 
embroidered caj)e. He also wore the insign of a C.S.L and 
the Delhi Durbar Medal. 

After the presentation had been made, the Royal party pro¬ 
ceeded to the Central Hall of the station where the Municipal 
address was read by Rai Sri Ram Biriiadur and replied to by the 
Prince. 

The address vus contained in a fine silver casket, wdiich was 
surmounted by the Municipal coat of arms. In the centre 
of the front panel was the Prince and Princess's coat of arms 
flanked by views of the Chatter Manzil and the Residency. 

On the back panel, the Municipal arms were flanked by a 
view of the Kaisar Bagh Gateway and Juma Masjid. The 
address was printed on yellow satin richly embroidered in gold,, 
and was contained in a bag, also gold embroidered. The casket 
and address are both Lucknow work. 

The Prince and Princess then left the dais and proceeded 
to the foundation stoi\e whore the President of the Reception 
Committee presented the Prince with a gold and ivory trowel, 
with which His Royal Highness laid the stone. Having done 
so, he said: “1 declare this stone well and truly laid." The 
ivory of the trou^el and maul were taken from the tusk of an 
elephant which once roamed in Oudh forests, and was presented 
by Rani Surat Kunwar of Khairigarh. They were offered on 
a silver tray of jungle pattern and Lucknow work, with fish 
handles. In the centre of the tray wa.9 an inscription in Per¬ 
sian which may be freely translated thus ; A) 1 living creatures 
who suffer pant for healing. God ordained that the great should 
come to give liealing. Our Prince George lays the foundation 
stoneof the Medical College. May this Memorial of our presence 
give life and healing. " The address was contained in a love¬ 
ly ivory casket made in Delhi. It rests on a tray of ebony 
inlaid with ivory, which in turn is supported by four elephants. 
Both the Prince and Princess expressed their pleasure at the 
splendid response that has been made to the appt^al for funds 
for the College, and their surpirse that so much had been done 
in such a short time. After laying the foundation stone the 
procession reformed and the Prince and Princess prOoeeiled 
to their carriage and the Company graduaHy dispersed. Their 
Royal Highnesses proceeded direct to the Residency entering 
by the Cemetery gate. Their carriage drove up to the D.C;L L 
Monument where the Royal party was received by the General 
Officer Commanding the Division and the Commissioner of Luck** 
now. Mutiny veterans were drawn up in front of the Monu¬ 
ment. Their Royal Highnesses inspected the Residency 
buildings and grounds, being taken round by Colonel Bon¬ 
ham, himself ono of the Mutiny veterans, who had marked out 
the i>ositions held by the British and rel^el forces with white and 
red flags. The visit to the Residency was a private one, The 
public not being admitted. After xnspoetion of the buildings 
and gi‘ounds the Royal party returnccl to Government House. 

Since arrival in the raorning Their Royal Highnesses had 
been fully occupied, but their day was not yet over, for after 








dinner they received a deputation of five Talaqdara who, invited 
them to attend a fet& given in their honour in Kaiaar Bagh. 

Tlteir Royal Highnesses having graciously accepted the in¬ 
vitation arrived at the Baradari in Kaisar Bagh about 9-20 p.m., 
and were received by a deputation of Taluqdars, consisting 
of the President of the British Indian Association, Maharaja 
Sir Partab Narain Singh of Ajudhia, the Vice-President Raja 
Tasaddnq Rassul IChan of JehangirabadMaharaja Bhagwati 
Parshad Singh of Bulrampur, Raja Mahoinmed Ali Mahommed 
Khan, Khan Bahadur of Mahmudabad; Rana Sheoraj Singh 
of Khajurgaon; and Kunwar Sir Hamam Singh Ahluwalia, 
■who were ranged on either side at the top of the steps at the 
north-east comer of the Baradari. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
who had ari'ived before the Royal party, met the Prince and 
Princess at the foot of the steps and accompan 3 dng them to 
the verandah pi'esented the President of the Association and 
other members of the deputation while the band played the 
natiofaal anthem. The scene presented to the view of their 
Royal Highnesses was picturesque and beautiful in the extreme. 
All the buildings in the quadrangle and the triumphal arches 
erected for the occasion were outlined "with chirags and the 
Baradari itself was a blaze of light and colour. Inside and out, 
every available inch of space was crowded with guests of the 
Talukdars, but at one end a handsome canopy surmounted 
the dais on which silver chairs were plivced for the Royal 
guests. The processicn proceeded to this dais and the Prince 
and Princess being .seated the Lieutenant-Governor took 
a seat on their right. The Princeas wore a lovely gown cf 
pale green chiffon over silk worked with mother-of-pearl 
and sequins. The front of the bodice was covered with 
-diamonds, and she wore a diamond crown and a very handsome 
collar and necklace of precious stones. The President of the 
Briti.sh Indian Association then read and presented an address 
which was enclosed in a casket of novel design, being a model of 
the building now occupied by the Museum but formerly the 
throne room of the Kings of Oudh. The casket was of silver 
richly gilt and of beautiful workmanship. 

Their Royal Highnesses then sat while about 200 Taluqdars 
were presented individually by the President of the British In¬ 
dian AsBociation. Attar and pan were presented to Then Royal 
Highnesses by the President and the Prince and Princess 
then proceeded to the south verandah to witnesses a grand 
display of fireworks which took place in the open space in front. 

When this concluded the deputation which met Their Royal 
Highnesses on arrival, reconducted them to their carriage 
and they returned to Government House along the brilliantly 
illuminated Hazratganj road. Other guests remained some¬ 
time enjoying the picturesque scene and the lavish hospitality 
of the Talukdars. The entertainment was most successful 
and was greatly enjoyed by all, 

Timas o//ttdid.—An hour or so before the special train 
bringing Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to Qiwalior was due, a motor car bearing an alert, active, 
joyous figure was seen speeding to the statiom It was the 
Maharaja Scindia, sparing time from the manifold prepara¬ 
tions for his honoured guests, to welcome some of his large 
house party. A little later this intensely live personage, now 
clad in gold-broidered silk and wearing a neckhxoe of pearls 
worthy a^King a ransome, was watching a recalcitrant motorcar 
with ill-fconoealed impatience. His fingers were itching to 
have the bonnet on and be amongst the mechanism and 
no one knows what a struggle it was to remain an onlooker. 
And it was in the small hours of the moi-ning that the same 
personage, after twiee twelve hours of unremitting activity, in 
pre^ration with the triumphal elephant procession, at the 
Durbar, and at the opening of the memorial market, modestly 
inquired of the Chief of Staff if his duties as host might be 


; considered at ah ehd for the day, so that he might snatch a 
brief rest before those of the morrow' began ! 

I These little episodes are characteristic of the ruler of 
I Gwalior. Prom the moment that the Royal train was duo at his 
j capital it was the virile personality of Scindia that animated 
1 every scene and every ceremony. It was Scindia who super- 
I vised the aiTangements for Their Royal Highnesses in the splen- 
, did Jai-Bilas palace, and for his six score personal guests down 
I to the fixing of the last tent peg. It was Scindia who organised 
■ the gorgeous elephant procession, who sat proud and happy 
! beside the Prince of Wales at the State entry. It was Scindia 
j who presented the Sirdars at the stately darbar, and W'ho later 
read addresses of welcome as President of the Lashkar Munioipal- 
^ ity. It was Scindia who arranged the revie'W, personally led 
the cavalry gallop, and directed the order of each item of the 
I subsequent military display. It was Soindia who planned 
the tiger shoots, who was afoot amongst the beaters where 
I the scent wasdiottest, when the wounded beast skulked in tho 
! tliick undergrowth, who was at the danger point when the 
! infuriated brute charged, who laid her low at a distance of 
thirty yards with a bullet in the shoulder. And it was Scindia 
j who on Christmas morning presented each one of his guests 
j with a graceful memento bearing a portrait of himself and a 
; view of his handsome home. 

And this waa not a sporadic outburst of activity designed 
to impress his Royal visitors. Of all the busy administrators 
j in this land of Ind none is busier, none takes his responsibilities 
more seriously than the Chief of Gwalior. At the age of twenty- 
eight and after ten years of personal rule, he combines the enthu- 
I siasm and bubbling activity of youth witli the wisdom of the 
: veteran statesman. He was never of those who conceived 
! that God gave the Indian Princes sanad to do nothing in per- 
! petuity. His own Prime Minister, who knows more of the 
j details of administration than some of the heads of departments, 
i and scarcely a rupee of his revenue of a crore and-a-half is spent 
! without his knowing where it goes. His own Commander- 
i in-Chief, he can lead his five thousand armed men with the 
I skill of an old soldier, and it is to forget that you are in the 
; leisurely East to see the head-quarter staff move when the 
i Maharaja gives the word. The owner of a hundred miles of 
I railway and a garage full of motor cars, he can drive an en^ne 
! with his locomotive engineer and a car with his best chauffeur. 

; Nor is this embodiment of personal rule this all-pervading 
j activity, tho clog on the wheels of the administration, 
' it has been known to be in other oases. The Maharaja dwells 
i amongst his own people, finding his work and his pleasimes 
i in his own State, and not in Simla, in Calcutta, or in London. 

I His influence on the heads of departments is stimulating 
t and iirogressive, not hampering. Although he can take his 
! despatch box to Bombay and discuss on terms of equality 
' with grey-headed railway ofificem the detailed working of hia 
j lino, he knows that interference with minor administrative 
matters is obstructive rather than helpful, and leaves to the 
! able staff he has gathered round him a large discretion. The 
' presence of many grown grey in the service of the State is evi- 
I dence of his fidelity to those who serve him well. 

It was a splendid heritage indeed to which the Maharaja 
Scindia succeeded a decade ago. Thirty thousand square 
i miles of territory, with the fat lands of Malwato counterbalance 
I the thin soils of* tho north, three millions of hardy frugal people, 

: a revenue of a ororo and-a-half a year. All this in the strategic 
heart of India, centering in the proud fortress-cronmed rook 
! which nature raised as thedestmed capital of the central plain. 

' And behind it the stirring, story which tolls how this was the 
' spoil of the strong right arm and Nvise statesmanship of the 
! Peshwa's slipper-bearer. The Maharaja Scindia was entirely 




worthy of it. His revepiues have beea so carefully oonserved 
that his investments in Goveraraent paper .are fourteen crores 
of rupees against a rainy day. A hundred miles of narrow : 
gauge railway link up the scattered districts and pay a modest 
three per cent, on the capital outlay. Four hundred primary 
schools,-four high schools, and an Arts College provide a solid 
educational foundation. In ad(htion, a new technical school, 
with scholarships for the students, gives facilities for industrial 
training. Schools for the Sirdars, with a militaiy and a 
civil curriculum, and a special school for the training of civil 
servants, supply recruits for the army and services, and rescue I 
the sons of the landed gentry from a life of sloth. The hospitals j 
are of the best, tlie streets of the capital city are as wide and 
clean as any in India, the roads are well-maintainecl, and the 
Jai'Bilas Palace, though modern, has been re-modelled in 
excellent taste. With all these utilitarian activities, the Maha¬ 
raja has not been unmindful of his social obligations. Scindia’s 
hospitality is proverbial in India and fittingly to exercise it 
the Nautilao Palace has been splendidly equipped for the recep¬ 
tion of State visitors. 

Nor has the Maharaja Scindia been so absorbed in domestic 
affairs as tp exclude the liberal consideration of the Imperial 
responsibilities attaching to his great position. None realises 
more fully than he that to be a genuine partner with the British 
Eaj he must bear his part in the burden of the common defence 
of India, as well as reap the advantages of the peace military 
efficiency secures. The three regiments of oavahy, to which 
were recently added two of infantiy which passed in review 
before the Prince of Wales, are his permanent contribution to 
the sword arm of the Empire. The generous gift of his artillery 
horses and of many of his cayalry moimts helped to tide Great 
Britain over the most difficult days in' South Africa. The 
splendidly-equipped hospitalship which he personally accom¬ 
panied to China was of priceless value to the sick and wounded j 
of the expeditionary force. Nor do Scindia’s plans stop here. 

It is proposexi ultimately to convert all his armed retainers 
into Imperial Service Troops setting an example to his brother 
Chiefs most worthy of imitation. 

Honours have come thickly, and rightly so, upon the Maha¬ 
raja Scindia. At the age of twenty-eight he finds himself a 
Grand Commander of the Victorian Order, as well as a G.C.S.I., 
an Aide-de-Camp to His Majesty the King-Emperor, a Colonel 
in toe British Army, to which was added on Friday a colonelcy 
in the Prince of Wales’ Own Regiment, the 1st Cavalry or 
Skinner’s Horse. But what His Highness doubtless values 
above all this is the full knowledge that these are but the out¬ 
ward expressions of the foot that he has the trust and confidence 
of the Imperial Government, and that he is regarded not only 
as a most loyal and exemplary feudatory but as a valued co-ad- 
jutor in the complex task of the governance of India. The 
intense loyalty that animated every sentence of Scindia’s 
speech at the State banquet was no more “ faeon de parler:” 
the gracious terms of His Royal Highness’s reply came from the 
heart. Indeed, the Maharaja Scindia is one whom the Govern¬ 
ment are proud to call their partner in the great task to which 
toey are committed, and they feel that they will never ask his 
co-operation in Vain. Only one circumstance is needed to complete 
the happy prospect that seems to be in store for the State, 
the birth of an heir, and the Maharaja’s own desire to see 
the direct ruling line continued could not be more ardent than 
those of the Imperial Government to which he pays such 

proud allegiance. • o • i- 

Althougli tx> S 0 IB 6 it naa-y s66ni the Maharaja ociiwiia 
is at the zenith of his career, he stands on the threshold of even 
greater opportunities. “The old order ohangeth, givmg place 
to new.” The old generation of native Princes is passing away. 
The Venerable Maharaia of Nahha the Maharaja of Jaipur, 


the Maharana of Udaipur are amongst the few survivors of the 
regim4 that grew up with the consolidation of Imperial power 
in the last pai-t of the century. It gave to India some of the 
finest types, to the Government some of their staunchest allies: 
but with the development of ideas and communications it could 
not endure. , A new generation, a new school, is now seated 
on most of the ffodfs. Men trained in the traditions of this- 
English publio school broadened by travel, familiar with the 
traditions of English social life. No one doubts that the prin¬ 
ciples laid down for the education of the Indian Princes were 
in the main correct. There have been errors of detail, and 
though some have been remedied, do we not still expose them 
to the volcanic influence of western travel and unfettered 
power at too early an age ? But the transition period is always 
one of trial and disappointment: of some disheartening failures 
relieved by a few successes. The Maharaja Scindia’s sterling 
qualities and splendid character enabled liim to pass through 
these disruptive tendencies rniwavering, and to emerge there¬ 
from only with greater capacity for usefulness. He is trusted 
and admired by all the younger generation of rulers. In help¬ 
ing them over toe narrow bridge which leads from the old to 
the new, by sage counsel and sober advice as well as by his 
shining example, he can render service to India, and to the 
Government exceeding even his own conspicuous record. 

'The evening reception which it was proposed to hold at 
Government House on the evening of the 2nd Januaiy in honour 
of Their Royal Highnesses the I*rinoe and Princess of Wales will 
not take place. 

Maharaja Sir Partab Singh and Captain HiU of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales’s staff have arrived in Calcutta 
and are staying at Government House. 

29th Decbmbbb 1905. 

Ftigiliskman.—Tlie Royal visit to Lucknow came to a quiet 
close to-day. This morning His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales was driven round the handsome cantonments which lie 
some three miles from the city. Though it is not often consi¬ 
dered in that light, Lucknow is one of the great military stations 
in India, as it is certainly one of the handsomest, and in the 
winter the most agreeable. He was acoompanied by General 
Locke Elliot, commanding the district, and under his informed 
ciceronage visited the hospital and the Dilkusha. The drive 
also brought him to the famous College of La Martiniere, 
whose boys played their part so well in the great siege of the 
Residency. Of all the great adventures whose names flit across 
toe pages of the history of India in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries none left a nobler monument than Claude 
Martin. The value of his foundation grows every year, and, 
not the least of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s service to Intoa is the 
place he gave to the college in the most vivid of his stories 
“Kim.” 

Hard by the college stands the modest monument to that 
dazzling figure of the mutiny days Hodson. Could man desire 
a finer epitaph than one who loved him caused to be written 
over his grave? “Here Keth all that could die of William 
Stephen Raikes Hodson.” And then those words from the 
epistle of the groat apostle“ A little while.” It deserves 
to stand with the beautiful words so much better knovra on 
the simple tomb in the Residency cemetery which reanimate 
the spirit of Henry Lawrence “ who tried to do his duty.” 
Hodson was one of those men bom to make enemies. His 
rapid promotion, his fiery temperament, his fearless sense of 
re-sponsibility which could not be understanded of men of 
timorous minds who had not seen the things he saw. But even 
to-day one can n ot think without shame of the vindictiveness 
of those who sought to blacken his dying moments with the 
charge of looting. When we remember his unsurpassed courage 








and the greatness of his services in our hour of need should we 
not passionately put aside the unproven charges of financial 
irregularities and share the devotion of those simple sowars 
whose iron reserve broke down at his grave side ? 

The visit to Lucknow was all the too short in view of the 
heavy official duties which had to be accomplished and the 
absorbing interest of the Mutiny memorials. But promuient 
among the recollections that Their Royal Highnesses will retain 
will be that of the visit to the Residency in the peace and quiet¬ 
ness of Tuesday afternoon and the parade of veterans. Their 
Royal Highnesses visited every part of the historic ground, 
the Princess returning on moi'e than one occasion to confirm 
her impressions of the most conspicuous scenes. Before leaving, 
too, the Prince received the three ladies who passed through 
the siege, and was with the Princess when she laid the laurel 
wreath on Henry Lawence’s grave. Also before leaving, 
Hia'Royal Higlmess accepted a copy of the guide book written 
by Mr. Hilton one of the Mutiny veterans and decorated him 
rt^ith the Victorian Medal. And from Mr. Davis the Commis¬ 
sioner, who has done so much to make the visit agreeable, one 
of the flags from the shrine at Bahraich which he used to decor¬ 
ate the tea tent. 

One of the most interesting of the presentations to the Prince 
at Government House yesterday was that of Haji Mirza 
Yusuf Beg, Indian attendant of Her Majesty the late Queen- 
Empress from 1889 to 1893. During that period the Haji 
was in constant attendance upon the late Queen Victoria and 
is %vell known to the Prince and Princess. Tlie interview with 
His Royal Highness lasted fifteen minutes, and the Haji received 
the signal honour of being asked to a private interview with 
the Princess to-day. Haji, accompanied by his son Mirza 
Mahomed Hosain, Naib Tahsildar, called at Government House 
and were presented to the Princess. At the close of the 
interview they received an autograph letter from the Prince 
and signed photographs of the Princess. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, after inspecting 
the guard-of-hon<lur yesterday at the Hosainibad, said he was 
much pleased to see the strong Tnuster of the cadets of the 
Martinifire, and expressed the wish that an extra week should 
be added to the Martiniere Christmas holidays. The Martiniere 
College and Girls’ School, will therefore, re-open this year on 
the 14th instead of 7th January. 

.BwpiwAwion.—Although the honour of being the first to 
receive the Royal visitors has not been allotted to the capital 
of India, there is this much to be said for the arrangement 
which resulted in the Prince and Princess landing at Bombay 
and thence touring in Western and North-Western India, 
that it has afforded Calcutta an opportunity of organising 
a more elaborate welcome than would otherwise have been 
possible. Besides, it is precisely qt this season of the year 
that Calcutta is at her best. The weather is crisp and bracing 
and the social and other amenities that circle round the acti¬ 
vities of Christmas in all parts of the world find very special 
and attractive expression in this huge city. Christmas week 
entices to Calcutta visitors from every part of India and from 
over the seas, and is, therefore, the more appropriate for the 
royal entry, which is to be made to-day. And certainly the 
fact that the Prince and Princess have already been some 
little time in India should only serve to make our welcome more 
loyal, more dempnstrative, for, after all, all India forms but 
one Empire, and the Royal tour has been follow'ed so closely 
by all classes of the community that Calcutta has already learnt 
to consider the royal couple in the light of old friends. It is 
known from the gracious words uttered by the Prince on the 
occasion of his landing at Bombay that he had learned to ideal¬ 
ise and appreciate India in every aspect, and since then, whe¬ 
ther at high ceremonials of state, or at military reviews, or in 


the jungles, he has shown himself possessed of those qualities 
of tact, and strength and nerve, which, when combined 
necessarily attract sentiments of love and reverence from the 
multitude. Calcutta, therefore, conscious of her power to 
excite admiration, is no less conscious that the Prince is worthy 
of the genuine enthusiasm of a great city and that he will as 
genuinely reciprocate every evidence of joyous and loyal greeting. 

Calcutta possesses few natural advantages, but the pre¬ 
parations that have been made in the way of decoration and 
illumination have been so lavish and attended to with such 
care that it may safely be said that here at least art has super¬ 
seded nature, and that our Royal visitors will be as deeply 
impressed by the signs of the immensity and rvealth of this city 
as they were by the magnificence of Bombay harbour or by any 
of the cities of Northern India which depend on the beauty 
or strangeness of the surrounding scenery for their effectiveness. 
Calcutta can supply in a larger measure than any other city 
of the Empire, outside London, that element of serried ranks 
of spectators which so enhances the dignity and majesty of a 
Royal procession. To-day the Prince and Princeas will detrain 
at Howrah, and if the new railway station cannot yet compete 
as a building with the Victoria Terminus the vas^ size of the 
yard will serve to emphasize the fact that Howrah station is 
tending to become more and more the outlet for the volume of 
Indian traffic. Then the short voyage dowm the Hughli will 
display to the Royal party the great river at its best. The ocean 
steamers will be a mass of bunting, the yards of the warships will 
be manned, and both sides of the river will be thronged with 
dense multitudes. But it is during the progress from the landing 
stage at Prinsep’s Ghat, across the Maidan, up the Red Road, 
and so into Government House, that the royal party will finally 
have brought home to them both the immensity of Calcutta 
and the cordiality of Calcutta’s welcome. It is tine that the 
route does not lie through the streets, but the open space that 
has to be crossed will attract a more wonderful crowd than 
the Prince and Princess have yet seen in the Peninsula. Every 
nationality in the world seems to be represented in Calcutta, 
and as the races of the East insist on preserving their distinctive 
costumes, the richness of the decorations will be further en¬ 
hanced by the splendid play of the sun on a hundred shift¬ 
ing colours. Nothing the Delhi Diu-bar could show will match 
the majesty of the setting as the procession advances up the 
Red Road with its towering Venetian masts with their emblems 
and banners floating in the breeze, and the shifting eager mul¬ 
titudes below. 1 

The Maidan is so obviously the place for all great gatherings 
that it is not surprising that the ceremonies, which will afford the 
pm'ely Indian portion of the community an opportunity of demon¬ 
strating their loyalty in their own way, are to bo held there. 
The Maidan will also be the scene of the laying of the foundation- 
stone of the Victoria Memorial, that building of marble which 
is to reproduce in Calcutta the glories of the Taj. It is on the 
Maidan also that the Prince will witness the race for the Piince 
of Wales’Cup, which, it is certain, will excite as much interest 
as does that classic race run last T<iesday. The city itself is to 
be seen by the royal party wrapped in a garment of light. The 
illuminations in Caloutte on the occasion of the celebration 
of the King’s accession were said to have surpassed anj-thing 
of the kind seen elsewhere in the British Empire. As on the 
present occasion all the efforts have been confined to the streets 
which the Prince will traverse, it is safe to say that the results, 
though on a smaller scale, will be even more magnificent than 
three years ago. The social functions at Government House 
will afford the Prince an opportunity of meeting Indian and 
Anglo-Indian society in a setting which will rival most things 
of the kind to be seen in the capitals of Europe, The stall in 
Calcutta is to be fuller activity. One function succeeds another 
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in rapid succession, and the result -will be to add to the commg 
■week a brilliance which will make it historical. 

Indian Daily Nem.-To-d&y Calcutta welcomes Their 
Ito 3 ml Highnesses to the Capital of India, and almost midway 
in their tour the Prince and Princess of Wales will spend eight 
days in a city which is not only the chief town of Bengal, but 
the centre of the supreme administration of India. Apart 
from these more purely official claims Calcutta is one of the 
greatest commercial cities of the world, and it holds within 
its boundaries the biggest aggregation of human beings of any 
city in the Indian Empire. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the hearty and loyal welcome which Their Royal Highnesses 
will assuredly receive this afternoon has something distinctive 
and apart from the enthusiasm that has greeted them at other 
stages of their auspicious tour. At Bombay the Prince and 
Princess saw the gateway of India, that magnificent door 
through which East and West pass and repass in their com¬ 
mercial dealings. At Peshawar they found themselves at the 
rough edge of the Empire, a place of big xnountaimi and fierce 
men, so close to the actuality of things that only a few weeks 
after they had departed the border bandits were attacking 
a stubborn ffittle village in the neighbourhood of sproond which 
they had actually trodden. Then came Allahab^, a leaf out 
of old India, with the ruins of the dynasties which had disap¬ 
peared before the English came to supreme control. After¬ 
wards they saw the kings of semi-independent States; and, 
later, they have just left Lucknow, a town of heroic memories 
of wliich however it is unnecessary to dwell on a day like this 
when everybody, Indian alike with Englishmen, are welcoming 
the Heir Apparent and his consort. In Calcutta, we venture 
to think, the Prince and Princess will find nothing lacking 
in the sentiment and feeling of the people. The weeks of 
eareful preparation have converted the streets through which 
he -wili pass into scenes of pleasantly varied, though not over- 
garish decoration. There may be something lacking in colour, 
as compared with the cities of the Native States, in the men 
who will meet him and the retinues which will attend him. 
But he will probably see in them a relief to the eye and a return 
to the sober pageantry of Western ceremonies which will bring 
with them memories of Home. But apart altogether from the 
external sights the Prince and Princess will not fail to feel that j 
the sentiment of the people in all its sections is one that any I 
ruler might be proud to inspire. They will kno'W in addition j 
that the history of the past few months lends an additional : 
significance to the unanimity with which they are greeted. ! 
India is a land of precedents from its intimate social life I 
even to its very catastrophes, as when three invaders in long | 
succession fought their critical battles on the same battlefield, ] 
Panipat. The organisers of the tour are therefore wise in | 
allowing their Calcutta programme to adhere somewhat closely : 
to tlie visit of the King in 1875. Thirty years ago the King, | 
then Prince of Wales, came from Madras up the Hooghly in j 
the Serapis. He therefore landed, almost of necessity, at Prin- ^ 
sep’s Ghat. To-day the Prince and Princess come by train | 
to Howrah and the obvious line of entry that suggests itself i 
is a state procession over Howrah Bridge, down Strand Road 
into Halhousie Square, and thence by Old Court House Street - 
to Government House. Against this there is, however, the I 
precedent of the past and the route which is to be traversed j 
this afternoon is the only one that is really possible or appro- ( 
priate. Besides, it will give the Prince and Princess that 
water-journey down the river port of Calcutta which has a 
never-failing interest, impressing even the casual observer 
with the fact that Calcutta, however wide the hinterland, it 
may control, is based in its ultimates, like the British Empire, 
upon the mastery of the sea^ At Rrinsep’s Ghat they ■will 
see a sight slightly different from that •which the King witnessed. 


, The background of Fort, maidan and city will be little altered, 
but the shore itself is changed. The rifer bank along this 
district was not then embanked as it is to-day. The Ghat, 
which was originally at the water’s edge, was then sensibly 
nearer to the river, and between them stretched a low muddy 
area. Cartloads of sand had to be tilted into the water to fur¬ 
nish a firm landing. This afternoon the Prince and Princess 
will land dryshod on to firm land, and will see the Ghat at a 
distance, with stands and crowded people between. The 
difference might be taken almost as symbolic of the change 
in European life in India even within so short a period as thirty 
years. For in several respects Anglo-India is now more similar 
less exotic as compared with England than it used to be. The 
change may not be altogether nor always an ipiprovement, 
but it is there. 

We venture to predict, and we think everyone will agree 
in the prediction, that the Prince’s entry into the capital 
■will be attended by scenes of ordered and well-restrained en¬ 
thusiasm. If we may learn anything from previous occasions, 
the welcome will not be a noisy orgy of popular acclamation. 
Calcutta accepts its ceremonials, even the greatest of them, 
in a mood of reflective calm. But the welcome, though com¬ 
paratively quiet, will be none the less sincere. The city ap¬ 
preciates the visit of a prince who is destined one day to be 
the Ruler of the Empire, and it extends to the Prince and to 
the Princess its moat cordial and sincerest welcome. To-day 
there is no partition of feeling in Bengal and the atmdeahi of 
the Indian becomes linked to the Englishman’s stmde»hi in 
common good wishes to the Prince of Wal^. 

We are requested to state that the presentation of the New 
Colours to the K. O. R. by the Prince of Wales will be a public 
one. The general public are invited to attend, but should 
arrive at 8 o’clock to-morrow morning, half ^in hour before 
the ceremony commences. 

Indian Daily TdegTapk.-^The 2nd Rajput Light Infantry, 
who arrived yesterday in the Canning from Calcutta march^ 
this evening into camp on the glacis where they remain till after 
the Royal visit. They then proceed to Secunderabad on relief 
duty. Sir P. XJ. Krishnamurti, Dewan of Mysore, inspected 
this morning the arrangements for the reception of Their Royal 
Highnesses at Mysore on 29th January. The Jagan Mohau 
palace is being fitted up for the return visit of His R^oyal High¬ 
ness at considerable cost. 

The special Christmas number of the Indian Ladies' Maga¬ 
zine contains, among other features, an account of the pardah 
party at Goveniment House, Bombay, on 10th November, at 
which fifteen Indian ladies of rank were presented to the Princess 
of Wales. The account is written by a Mahomedan lady who was 
present, and is particularly interesting at the present moment 
in view of the ridiculous attitude of the Bengali press regarding 
th^ Pardah Party to be held at Belvedere, Calcutta, for the ladie« 
of Bengal to meet the Princess. Her Royal Highness was stand¬ 
ing on a date, from which she graciously acknowledged the salu¬ 
tation of each lady as she was presented. Each saluted the Prin¬ 
cess in her own particular style,-—the Hindus by joining both 
hands, and raising them to their heads bending low, the Parsis 
by donig the “ovema,” curving the hands to the temples, 
while the Mahomedan ladies saluted by taking the hand of the 
Princess in both ban<te, raising it first to the right eye, then to 
the left, and then kissing it. Her Royal Highhess was particu¬ 
larly struck by this style of salutation. The presentations over, 
the Princess had a long conversation with Her Highness the 
Beg Begum of Janjira. Her Royal Highness also conversed 
with Lady Agha Khan, Mrs. Hassan Aly, Miss Fyzee, Mrs. Kaxim- 
bhai Bbrahim, Her Highness the Rani of Sawantwadi, the 
Rani of Kurunwada, Mrs. Cliandravarkar, Lady Bhalchandra 
Krishna, Lady Mehta and Lady Petit. Her Highness the 







Begum of Janjira, standing near the Princess’s chair acted as 
inteipreter for tiujse who spoke in Qujerati, Marathi and Urdu. 
After refreshments, the party came to an end, the ladies being 
in,tensely pleased with the gracious manner of the Princess, 
Pioneer .—Only a brief mention was possible yesterday of 
the visit paid by the Prince and Princess to the Residency, 
althongh it had unique interest for Their Royal Highnesses 
as well as for those privileged to be present. As already stated, 
thie Royal party drove up to the monument erected to the 
memory of officers and men of the Duke of CornwaU’s Light 
Infantry, where they were received by General Sir C. Locke 
Elliot, Commanding the Lucknow ^vision, and Mr. J. S. 
Davis, Commissioner. Mutiny veterans were drawn up on either 
side of the monument—on the right, survivors of the siege 
of the Residency, on the left, veterans who served in other 
parts of India during the Mutiny. On the other side of the 
road were the families of these veterans. There were fifteen 
survivoi-s of the siege, and seventeen other Mutiny veterans 
with six women (four Europeans and two natives). The 
majority of tlie veterans were very old men, and most of them 
wore three or four medals, but there were few younger ones 
who were boys in La Mai-tinidre College at the time of the siege. 
Considering the age of the men, they were wonderfully hale 
and hearty, only one needing a chair. Among them was 
Sergeant Owen, who is now blind, and the Risaldar Major of 6th 
Cavalry, with three or four other Native officers. The Prince 
and Piincess shook hands with all the veterans, asked them 
questions and spoke a few gracious kindly words to each, and 
the old soldiers were intensely gratified and much affected by 
the condescension of Their Royal Highnesses, whd asked that 
the signatures of all the veterans shonld be obtained and 
presented to them. After receiving the veterans, the Prince and 
Princess went to the model room, and Colonel Bonham, who 
himself took part in the defence of the Residency and was thrice 
wounded explained the plan of defences. After this, the Royal 
party had tea in a tent prepared by the Divisional Commissioner 
and then went through the Residency and round thq defences, 
which had been flagged out to show exactly the lines held 
by the British and the mutineers in 1857. All the places of 
note were shown to Their Royal Highnesses, who were deeply 
interested and asked numerous questions of Colonel BonJiam. 
The inspection concluded by a visit to the cemetery Within 
the grounds, when the Princess placed a wreath on the grave 
of Sir Henry Lawrence. 

This morning was spent receiving and returning official 
visits, and the air is full of the mu.ric of military bands and the 
thunder of salutes. Soon after breakfast the Prince received 
a deputation of representative Taluqdajfs, consisting of the 
following:—Maharaja Bbagwati Parshad Singh of Balrampnr; 
Maharaja Sir Partab Narain Singh of Ajndhia ; Raja Mahom- 
med Ali Mohommad Khan, of Mahmudabad; Rana Sheoraj 
Singh of Thalrai ; Raja Tasadduq Rasul Khan of Jahangir- 
abad; Raja Rampal Singh of Kori; Sidouli Raja Partab Baha¬ 
dur Singh of Kila Pmrtabgarh; Sardar Narain Singh of Rae 
Bareli district, Kunwar; Sir Harnam Singh Ahluwaria, Sulai- 
man Kader Mirza Mahomed Hasan Ali Bahabur. A member of 
the ex-Royal family of Oudh was also to have been received 
but he was too ill to be present. On the conclusion of this 
mnotion, the Prince returned the visit of His Highness the 
^awab of Rampur. A deputation consisting of the Nawab’s 
four principal officers present in Lucknow waited on the lh*ince 
at Government House at noOn to conduct His Royal Highness 
■o JVteti Mahal, the Nawab’s residence. The whole route, 
Mawatganj, Quenten Road and Chamberlain Road, was 
med with te^ps of the garrison. The Prince left Government 
Hnuse at 12-20 attended by Mr. Winter, Chief Secretary to the 
ernment of the United .Provinces, and members of His 


Royal Highness’s staff, and was escorted by a party of Cavalry, 
including the Rampur Imperial Service squadrons. The Prince 
was very heartily greeted by the crowds along the route. The 
Nawab accompanied by the Commissioner of Rohiikhand, 
who is agent to the Lieutenant-Governor for Rampur, received 
His Royal Highness a« he alighted from the carriage and con¬ 
ducted him to the reception, where a seat was prepared for him 
at the right hand of the Nawab, the Prince’s staff being seated 
on His Royal Highness’s right, while the Commissioner and the 
Nawab’s attendants were seated on the Nawab’s left. After 
a short conversation, the Nawab’s principal attendants were 
presented to the Prince by the Commissioner and offered namrs 
of one gold mohur each, which the Prince touched and remitted. 
At the close of the interview, the Nawab offered fan and aitar 
to the Prince and Chief of his staff, the Chief Secretary and the 
Commissioner, while His Highness’s attendants made a similar 
offering to the other British officers pi’esent. After this ceremony 
the Prince returned to Government House attended by the 
deputation and the cavalry escort. 

After luncheon, the Rani of Khairigarh, tie Rani of Tiloi 
and the Rani of Partabgarh had the honour of a private inter¬ 
view with the Princess, Mi’s. Anderson, wife of thb Civil Sur¬ 
geon, acting as interpreter. The Rani of Partabgai’h and the 
Rani of Khairigarh know English and have very advanced 
ideas for Indian ladies, while all three ladies are very obaritably 
disposed. The Rani of Partabgarh went to England with her 
husband Raja Partab Bahadur Singh, C.I.E., at the time of 
the Coronation, and then had the honour of an interview with 
Queen Alexandra. The Rani of Khairigarh is a lady of high 
Nepalese family and has a large estate with splendid forests 
on the Nepalese border. The Tiloi family is well-known as 
one of the most important and most loyal in Oudh, and the 
Rani is celebrated for her good works. 

This afternoon the Prince and Princess of Wales were pres¬ 
ent at a Garden Party given by the members of the United 
Service and Mahomed Bagh Clubs in the Husainabad Gardens. 
The Royal party, attended by a cavalry escort, drove by the 
Hazratganj Club Road through Chutter Munzil grounds and 
thence along the Strand Road, and Husainabad Rood, entering 
Husainabad Park by the gate opposite the Clock Tower. Here 
a guard-of-honoor of the Lucknow Volunteer Rifles was drawn 
up, and they presented arms as the Royal cort^e approaohedi. 
The guard consisted mainly of boys from La Martinidre, the 
remainder being from the Baillie Guard Company, They were 
under the command of Captain Gill, and His Royal Highness 
inspected them immediately after his arrival. The Prince and 
Princess were received by the presidents and leading members 
of the two clubs. The picturesque Husainabad Gardens, 
with their spacious lawns and the historic buildings which 
surround them, are admirably suited for social functions of 
tbia kind, and the scene pr^ented this afternoon was a most 
animated one. The whole of Lucknow society with the many 
visitors were present, and the Taluqdars gave an additional 
touch of colour and pioturesqueness. Massed bands of the 
Ist Royal Dragoons, West Surreys, Durham Light Infantry, 
and Oxford Light Infantry played the National Anthem on 
the arrival and departure of the Royal party and gave a delight¬ 
ful selection of music. During the afternoon, a number of ladies 
and gtmtlemen were presented to the Prince and Princess, as 
were also Native officers of the 6th Bengal Cavalry, the 10th jats 
and the 25th Punjab Infantry. The jSincess wore a tailor-made 
gown of pale blue oloth, faced with white and trimmed with 
silk braiding, with a toque of white and blue, and she also wore 
a large white feather stole. Lady La Touche wore a very becom¬ 
ing dress of mauve, with hat en wife, and Lady Elliot a charming 
grey blue voile with black hat. 

In tlie evening, there was a State dinner at Chutter Muazil. 
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The route from Government House to the Club vas prettily 
illuminated and there was a fine display of b’ght^ and colour 
in the Ha£ratgatij> while the tombs and public buildings 
in the neighbourhood of Cbutter Munzil were charmingly out¬ 
lined by chit'cig$, which gave the whole scene a fairly-like beauty. 
Tlje building known as Chhotu Chutter was a wonderfully 
blaze of lights, every archway, window and door being clearly 
and definitely outlined with chirags, and the club itself A^ould 
have been equally striking, but for the fact that the wind was 
somewhat, boisterous, which dimmed the illuminations. Tlie 
Prince arrived at the Club shortly after 8 p.m. He was received 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, and proceeded at once to dinner. 
About 80 guests were present, including all the senior civil and 
military officials. After dinner, there was a reception, a large 
number of guests being invited by the Lieutenantr-Gkjvernor 
to meet His Royal Highness. Many of the guests had the hon- 
ouf of presentation in an informal manner to the Pirince, and His 
Royal Highness, who seemed in excellent spirits, chatted 
genially with all. The Prince loft at about 10-45 and the gather¬ 
ing then dispersed. 

To-morrow morning the Prince, accompanied by General 
Locke Ellidti will drive round the cantonments, covering the 
route taken by the relief column in 1857, and at 1-31 the Royal 
train will leave for Calcutta, the departure being private. 

This moniing the Tashi Lama paid a State visit to the Vice¬ 
roy. Full ceremonial was observed, and the visit was one with 
picturesque surroundings. A Viceregal carriage was sent to 
Hastings House and in this the Lama was driven to Goverament 
House, accompanied by Mr. Claude White, Political Agent, 
Captain O’Connor, on special duty, and Mr. Holland of the 
Foreign Department. In the second carriage were two of the 
Viceroy’s Aides-de-Camp and Captain Stein, I.M.S., Medical 
Officer a t Gyantse. A travelling escort was furnished by the 4th 
Cavalry and the Lama had his retinue of fifty Tibetan officers 
richly dressed in coloured silks, and wearing their Chinese 
insignia of rank, wnith gold umbrellas held by retainers. They 
constituted a gay cavalcade as there were musicians with drums 
and Tibetan clarionets, A heavy sedan chair of State of Chinese 
pattern and carved ink gilding was can-ied by twenty men, another 
score assisting to haul it along. The grounds of Government 
Hoiise were entered at 8 o’clock, and the scene was a striking 
and .unusual one as a halt was made at the steps and the officers 

and retainers grouped themselves about the Lama, and the musi¬ 
cians played Tibetan music. The Lama was conducted to the 
Throne Room, and the Viceroy advanced to the threshold to 
meet him. The ceremonial customary to the visit of Native 
Chiefs was followed, a salute of seventeen guns being fired from 
Fort Wilbam. After a short conversation, tea was handed to 
the Lama by the Viceroy and leave taking foUowed. The Lama 
returned to Hastings House in his sedan chair, which is a mark 
of hi^ rank, as in Tibet only thr^ officials are allowed to 
travel in this way; namely, the Dalai Lama, the Tashi Lama and 
the Chinese Amban. The Lama was clothed in the plain maroon 
coloured dress of a monk. He seemed highly pleased with hiS 
visit, and is looking forward with much interest to another visit 
some days hence, when he will be pr^ssented to the Princ(} of 
Wales. 

Occasion was taken by the Viceroy this mormng to 
Mr. Claude White and Captain O’Connor with their C.I.L., 
bestowed for services during the Tibet Mission imd expmition. 
The Tibet medal was also given to Mr. Wal.sh, C. &., Mr. Haydeiq 
Geological Survey, the Kumar of Sikkim, and Mr. Bayley and 
Mr. Newman, special correspondents. The Viceroy will pay a 
return visit tx> the Tashi Ijania to-morrow monting. * 

Times of Iwdia.—The “East Goftar” says;—Kie lugu¬ 
brious critic who eyes the Royal tour through the goggles of the 
croaker may revert with some advantage to the recent chanty 


of the Maharaja of Jaipur, His Highness could not have 
given a happier turn to his charitable instincts which he has 
directed with remarkable foresight to serve twofold purposes, 
While his donation of 4 lakhs of rupees to the Famine Fund is 
devoted to a very worthy humanitarian object, it would serve, 
at the same time, to support and enhance the loyal devotion of 
the people to their Royal guests. No' monuments that would 
be erected to coromeinorate their tour through India would be 
directed to a more humanitarian object than the one which 
seeks to help the starving needy in the throes of killing hunger. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is not unconscious of 
the strain which must be imposed upon the resources of the 
States that are threatened with scarcity and drought, wore he 
to visit the places at such an inopportune moment. The Royal 
tour has, therefore, to be curtailed and so planned as to leave 
no traces of a burden on the States in distress. Hi® Royal 
H i gH TiftfiB made repeated references to the feelings of sympathy 
and commiseration with which the Royal family views the un¬ 
pleasant prospect which awaits States in Rajputana and else¬ 
where and nothing certainly could be more gratifying to the 
Prince than that he should be made a medium to aUeyiate the 
distress of the needy and indigent poor, and bring timely suc¬ 
cour to the ryot where he wanted it the most. We devoutly 
■yrish that the Government of India follows up the noble example 
of the Maharaja of Jaipur by subscribmg a magnificent share 
of its own to the Famine Fund, which would not only serve to 
cement the bond of unity more firmly between the rulers and the 
ruled, but will be valued as a fitting demonstration of the sjro* 
pathy and affection with which the Royal family regard India. 

India has many a stately monument of Rulers and Prinoes 
that have swayed the destinies of her peoples in the^past, says 
the “ Jam-i-Jamshed.” She lacks not in memoriak, at once 
grand and impressive to speak, to the coming generations of her 
children, of the worth and virtues of her philanthropists and 
public benefactors. But in aU that mighty roll of n^onuments 
there is none that shall view in future ages with that which the 
pious hands of the present Maharaja of Jaipur have, to hia eter¬ 
nal honour, reared for the good of the whole f 

pur has the en'viable reputation of being *5^ 

has made the happiness of his people his chiefest bare. He has 
not wasted his substance and his energies after pmsuits such 
as have disfigured the annals of Native States m the past md 
have continued to be a blot on the history India even a; a 
time when so much is being done for the education and enhghten- 
ment of her native Princes. The Maharaja of Jaipur is looked 
upon as somewhat old-fashioned, but very few, if any, of his 
brother princes, even though claiming themselv^ to be en¬ 
lightened and educated, have looked upon their dutim ^d obh- 
gations as men and rulers from such an elevated and lofty stand¬ 
point as he has been known to do. Not content with aervi^ 
his people, he has tried to serve others, and of the ser^ce the 
Famine Trust is the finest and most convincmg proof. 

Royal Highnesses certainly no other form of memonal could 
have proved more attractive than the one chosen by the ben 
volent and none the less loyal Maharaja. 

30th DaciiMBBR 1906. 

CivU and Military Gazette.—The Muhammadan Educational 
Conference opened its nineteenth session this mormng. ®' 
a thousand delegates representing the^ whole of Muslim I 
were present. The spacious Central Hall of the Collep was 
packed to overflowing. The president, Hon 
mad Hussain, in his inaugural address revised the entue field 
of educational activity of the Muaalraans. 'ae educational idea 
being progressive, he said there could be no tinahty to oxn endea¬ 
vours in that direction. He referred to the past work of tto 
Conference, saying it had been a force of great educative value. 







He considered the study of Arabic an indispensable factor of any 
scheme of Muslim education, but in his opinion it wanted 
remodelling on scientific Western lines, and he expressed 
gratification at the initiation of research work in Arabic 
learning undertaken at Aligarh. • Next he invited the attention 
of the Musalmans tp instituting a faculty of science, as being the 
greatest desideratum of the age. He further discussed the 
question of the emancipation of women,' and pointed out that 
education was the sole remedy for raising the intellectual and 
moral level in Muslim homes. In conclusion he referred to the 
manifold blessings of British rule, and the deep sense of loyalty 
which permeates the Musalmans for the King-Emperor, 
terminating by calling for three cheers for the Emperor and 
the Prince of Wales. This was enthusiastically responded to. 

The first resolution was unanimously adopted for the 
institution of a gold medal for a Muhammadan B. So. of an 
Indian University in honour of the Nizam’s .Jubilee. 

Daily Telegraph. —Delhi, the mistress of every conqueror of 
India, Aryan or Afghim, Persian, English or Mogul, remains un¬ 
conquered still. Over twenty square miles of sun-baked plain lie 
out the debris of her many pasts, relics of her dead and gone 
masters, some perfect still, some once more crumbh'ng back into 
the levels of red-yeUow marl that have alternately fed and housed 
and fed and housed again forgotten generations of men. Yet 
Delhi lives. Like some huge crustacean she shed behind her her 
own outgrown habitations, as she crawled northwards from 
Tughlakabad and I.alkot, througih Dinpana and Ferozabad, till 
the long, red lizard of the Ridge baired her way, and now she 
suns herself, a raiSie of narrow and congested byways beneath 
the crimson walls of Shah Johan’s groat palace-fort. But Delhi 
is more than her streets and temples. You may go round about 
her and count her towers; you may tramp from the Jumma 
Masjid to the Port, from the Fort to the Pillar, from the Pillar 
to Humayun’s Tomb and the great Minar; and when all is seen 
you will understand that these things do no honour to Delhi; 
it is Delhi that doubles their significance, and that of all that is 
found within her wide borders. Inscrutable and undeniable, 
her claim is different from that of all other towns of India, for 
she has no rival in greatness from the mountains to the sea, 
and all men know that whoso holds Delhi holds India. A wide 
and almost waste plain stretches along the eastern bank of a 
sandy expanse of river-bed. In the far distance low violet hills 
hem in the horizon, and almost every acre of the plain between 
the river and the hills bears its own monument of a bygone day. 
In among the tangles of thorn bush and mimosa, where no living 
thing passes by save a wandering buffalo or a kite wheeling high 
up in the sun, the walls and terraces of deserted temples oi-umble 
and the white datura or the raw yellow acacia flourishes beside 
the alter stones. Here and there an arch springs forty feet to 
where a bird-home pepul-plant slowly threatens a lingering key¬ 
stone, and a peacock scracthes among the rotting stumps of 
last year’s self-sown Indian com. 

Beyond the hard white shaded road—-the only serviceable 
and well-kept thing in all the landscape-—rises in a garden the 
dome of an ostentatious tomb. Some servant of an Emperor, 
some Emperor himself it may be, who sleeps soimdly in his 
grave, all unconscious that the palace and city he believed so 
abiding and so loyal has drifted far from Ixim and his all-powerful 
dynasty, and now darkens the northward sky, with the smoke of 
factory chimneys and locomotives straining across the iron- 
bridged -Jumna. Par away to the south still stands the shaft 
raised by the slave-emperor from Turkestan, and underneath 
it the iron pillar of a yet earlier ** conqueror of the universe ” 
bears witness yet to its Royal maker’s foolishness. Tughlakabad, 
hard by, is given over to the jackal and the cobra and the 
■owl—the very bats have found in it no ceiling for their foul 

nestings. Laikot lies a weed-grown fold of scattered half-he wn 


stone and mud; it needs an antiquarian to guess where here 
and there a gate may once have pierced the vaunted fortifications 
of old. Jndraprastha is there still, but, she has given up the 
struggle against fate, and her cornices and parapets fall unheeded 
across her exits and her entrances. Only the Grand Tnink 
Road endures between and beneath the shadows of the heavy 
banyans above, whose leaves are whitened daily by the shuffling 
bullock-carts, as when Shah Jehan’s vast equipage trailed slowly 
in to his new capital from that old one, which had become a 
burden upon his heart too heavy for him to-bear. A few minarets 
have pierced the skyline for some time, but as one follows along 
its clear metalled strip, Delhi itself—Delhi, that is, of to-day- 
rises flat and uncomely behind her long, low, fortified, and 
battlemented walls. Outside the glacis is clear, save for a few 
yellow-flowered hebels and a crumbling ckaitya or two ; inside 
there is the well-remembered jostle and stench of every native 
quarter of the East, and so through eight foot thoroughfares 
below jutting eaves and, rarely, dirty balconies, one reaches 
the one great street that cleave,s the town in halves, the famous 
Chandni Chauk. Meagre, ramshackle houses—one-sforeyed, 
and plastered with torn paper, their dirty blue paint smeared 
over decayed whitewash—lean one against the other, and ex¬ 
pose on their vermin-haimted walls and raised floors cheap 
European goods or tra3re of fly-blown native sweets, bowls of 
chillies or onions, framed oleographs of gods or English princes, 
American nickle clocks, or scrap-iron heaps. In between them 
some brick and mortar mission puts out its nigh-hopeless appeal, 
or some native chemist advertises his willingness to further 
indifferently the medical systems of either East or West. 

But the real shops of the “Silver-street” are those which 
show little to the public eye, and you could hardly believe that 
those unpretentious little cabins, where the scarlet-teethed 
shopmen smile upon you as you pass, have within call half the 
jewels of India. Down the middle of the Chandni Chauk runs 
a line of bedraggled banyans, mud below where the bhisti sprin¬ 
kles dost a-top, and at the end, across the burnt grass of the 
maidan, rise the dusty crimson walls of the fort. 

There Is much for a man to see in Delhi, there is even more 
waiting for him to imderstand. One might set him with muffled 
feet upon the gigantic courtyard of the Great Mo.sque or the 
blinding white marble of the dainty Moti Masjid ; there are 
temples and halls of audience, and baths to be seen; there are 
ernmbling memorials of the Mutiny, Hindxi Rao’s house, and 
the tree-enenmbered sites of redoubt and battery; there is 
Asoka’s pillar, for those who pick the worm-holes of long- 
vanished days ; there is the already over-grown site of the Grtfat 
Durbar, for those whose interests are of to-day. But among 
all tlies© things two stand out significant. One is the Divan-i* 
Khas, or private throne-room, of the palace in the fort. 

It is an open hall, supported on a double row of manyoxisped 
arches, lightly gilded, and heavy square columns, panelled and 
inlaid, of marble!, here white, there ivory, there old gold in tint. 
One could swear that this forest of marble is translucent. Th© 
gilding upon it here and there stands forward and rejects the 
light that sinks softly into the onyx-like stone, upon which it W 
laid. And the inlaid flowers, whereof, every leaf is jade and 
malachite, every petal is agate and lapis lazuli, so stand out 
upon this pearly bed that you might vow you could put your 
fingers behind the stalk and snap it. You will not at first 
understand even the beauty and splendid skill of the Divan-i 
Khas ; if you try four afternoons to sketch you may begin to 
realise that Austin de Bordeaux, a dishonest and fugitive jeweller 
from France might yet be the first decorator of all ^own periods. 
Decorator—not artist, nor perhaps architebt, the point is in 
dispute—quiet, restrained, and perfect to the veining of a poppy 
leaf or the stamen of one of those Crown Imperial lilies or blue, 
purple irises which his craftsmen never looked upon. Yet at the 






bidding of this immoral genius they faithfully translated into 
stone the humbled pride of the one and the cool transparency of 
the other. Everywhere the design is both natural and conve^n- 
tional and the harmony of this amazing casket for the Peacock 
Throne deserves the famous Persian inscription, “ If heaven be 
anywhere on eaiih, it is here, it is here,*' it is here* Outside 
there is hot sunshine, the blaze of a scarlet hyhiscus across the 
lawn, and the soft and stealing scent of jasmine and orange 
blossom. The Peacock Throne—-of which, pace Lord Cnrzon, a 
noble fragment yet remains in the treasure-house of Teheran—was 
of gold. But you could not see much of the gold, because there 
were rubies, diamonds, and sapphires close set from end to end 
of the long low seat. A peacock ** in his pride ** stood behind 
at either end, and formed between them the greater part of the 
back. These two were of precious stones, only, I think, larger 
than those used in the seat. Also a parrot enaigned the centre 
of the back of the throne—the bird was cut from one single 
emerald. Tiiese statements appear to be the plain truth about 
the most gorgeous j ewel ever made oh earth. They would be 
incredible had not, luckily, a French piofessional Jeweller seen 
the throne before it was stolen by Nadir Shah in 1739 and 
partly broken up. Tavernier has left not only a description of 
the thing, but an expert’s estimate of its value—twelve million 
thirty-seven thousand and five hundred pounds sterling. 

We have the casket of this jewel in the Diwan-i-Kbas, and 
it is worthy of that royal seat, even if its design was equal to 
its cost. And in the Diwan-i-Khas we have the keynote and 
poping-stone of the policy of the Mogul dynasty in India. 

Outside the battered Kashmir gate, whereto leans the plain 
stone which commemorates Home and Salkeld, is a stretch of 
uneven grass cut into by a diverging road. Across that, a 
little rise takes one tlu’oiigh the cemetery gates, past the squat 
lodge of the keeper, up to a railed-off tomb underneath a neem- 
tree. Inside there is a flat stone, with these words upon it: 

The grave of Brigadier-Oeneral John Nicholson, who led the 
assault of Delhi, but feU in the hour of victory, mortally wounded 
and died 23rd September 1867 ; aged 35.” There have been 
many lives worth living in the last hundred years, but few 
indeed are fit to set beside John Nicholson’s. There have been 
many deaths worth dying, but surely none since Nelson’s that 
compares with his. Two men at the eleventh hour regained for 
us India as she was slipping fro^ our very fingers’ ends. One- 
dive—has long been forgotten ; in all the length of this statue- 
laden country there is not a bust or a tablet to him. Of John 
Nicholson it can hardly be sai*^ that he has been forgotten. In 
England he has never been recognised at all ; but out here in 
India the money for the statue that is even now being modelled 
in his honour bas come from such a variety of admirers that 
one is reminded of the generafs popularity while he lived among 
the very tribes whose women to-day, os in his own time, scare 
their children into quietness with the mere name of Jan 
Nikasain.” For English rule in India John Nicholson stands, 
just as the gold and emeralds and marble of the Diw^an-i-Khae 
stand for the Mogul and his ideals. But if there still survives a 
spirit of that dead and splendid d 3 ma»ty, it does but breathe in 
the night vnind that stirs the dead grasses along the Campagna 
of bygone Delhi, while Nicholson's ghost walks visibly abroad 

wherever sound and linselfish work is done by the lowest sahib- 
setvant of this huge and helpless people entrusted to our care. 

Bnglishfmn,-^lt is impossible to imagine a Royal entry into 
(he capital of an Empire which more completely satisfied aU the 
conditions of a dignified and splendid occasion than the arri val 
in Calcutta yesterday of the Prince and Princess of \Val6s. 
The weather was propitious, iind the social and political 
atmosphere was charged with an electricity, which only the 
presence of enormous crowds and the stimulus of genuine loyalty 
and good feeling can supply. The streams of pedestrians who 


long before noon began to flow along the main arteries converg¬ 
ing on the inaidan were an impressive spectacle, the effect of 
which was intensified when the sea of humanity into w'hioh they 
poured themselves was surveyed. They conveyed a tumultuous 
impression of an unique occasion ; indeed the spontaneous ease 
with which Calcutta rose to the height of it was one of the most 
notable features of yesterday’s demonstration. We publish 
elsewhere the group of pictures which our special correspondents 
at various points have gathered up. We need not add to their 
graphic narratives except to note that the same spontaneous 
spirit of zealous loyalty displayed itself in the stately assemblage 
which welcomed Their Royal Higlmesses on the banks of the 
river as thrilled the mighty concourse w'hich surged around the 
royal route. On the demeanour of the Prince and Princess, 
the friendly ease with which they at once fitted themselves into 
their surroundings as they landed, it is also scarcely necessary to 
dwell. That Is a pictitre which has already been graven on 
the consciousness of India. Nor can it be questioned that 
the welcome which they received, simple and speedy as were the 
formal proceedings, had a quiet dignity which was entirely 
worthy, both of Calcutta and her Royal guests. The Viee- 
Chairman of the Municipality has a fine presence, and his 
reading of the Municipal address was an admirable performance 
set off by the right touch of courtly grace. The Prince’s 
reply was most appropriate and happily conceived. In two 
sentences it summed up practically all that is to be said about 
India rmder the British raj. There is nothing more typical 
of the relations between the British and Indians than 
CalcutUi which has grown from a river swamp to be the second 
city of our Empire. If, as you say, the prosperity which blesses 
this place is common to all India, we may congratulate ourselves 
on the results of the bond between the Mother Country and 
India.” And so after a graceful expression of thanks for the 
jewel which the Princess had been pleased to accept at the 
hands of the Corporation, this simple and yet notable ceremony 
came to an end, and the Royal couple passed through the arches 
of Prinsep’s Ghat to gladden the eyes of Calcutta. 

Englishman.---Theiv Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales arrived in Calcutta yesterday and were received with an 
enthusiasm and a loyalty which were at once impressive and 
inspiring. The visit bad been eagerly awaited, and the great 
event had aroused the keenest interest among all classes 
down to the humblest. The whole city put^ on a gala appear¬ 
ance and every quarter was gay with bunting, while the huge^ 
crowds which thronged the streets, especially those leading 
to the routes of the Royal procession were something to be 
remembered. The only occarion with which yesterday’s can 
in any measure be compared was the visit of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor thirty years ago, and in this land of short 
memories that has passed into history. It is certain that the 
eager zest which was displayed on every side has not been 
equalled within the memory of many, who are now active among 
us. The weather was perfect^a little warm, perhaps, for the 
end of December, but the brilliant sunshine clothed Calcutta as 
with a glorious garment, and suffused the whole scene 
joyouaness which was to be felt rather than to be desroirjed. 
The day was observed os an universal holiday, and as every one, 
who could walk or drive turned out to welcome Their Royal 
Highnesses, the crowds which thronged the route of the 
procession, or clustered in the more select enclosures of 
Prinsep’s Ghat and Government House compound must have 
been numbered by hundreds of thousands rather than by tens. 
The general arrangements for the reception cannot be too 
Mghly praised and Mr. C. B. Bayley, upon whom the Chief 
responsibility for them rested, is to be congi’atulated. I he 
mlice arrangements left nothing to be desired, and reflect the 
highest credit on Mr. P. L. Halliday and his able lieutenants* 






/ [ The crowds started gathering at an early hour to vieM’ the 
•entry of the hiture Emperor of India into the Metropolis, and 
-all coigns of vantage along the route were soon taken ^vantage 
of. Thousands of Indians and hundreds of Europeans and Eura¬ 
sians fought with one other to secure unobscured views of the 
roads along which the Royal procession would pass. Special 
anxiety was manifested to approach as near as possible to Prin- 
sep’s Ghat, and by noon there was a large concourse of men aa- 
aembletl on the maidan and the adjacent roads. They were 
soon driven back by the Police, with the help of the Military, 
and the approaches to Prmsep’s Ghat kept clear for a reasonable 
distance to permit of the passage of the people, who had tickets 
for Prinsep’a Ghat. Elsewhere along the new road from 
Prinsep’s Ghat to the Dufferin SUtue the crowds were growing 
momentarily denser. Despite the fact that there w'as a wait 
of three hours before them, the assemblage behaved in an orderly 
manner, and though there was the usual jostling and fight¬ 
ing natm-al to any crowd, any serious disturbance was soon 
quelled by the arrival of the policeman. The crowd extended 
from Prinsep’s Ghat to the Dufferin Statue, and stretched 
away to the comer of Esplanade and down Old Court House 
Street. Ttre dust raised along the Red Road by the passage 
■of the swarms of men was blinding, and put one in mind of the 
roads at Delhi during the Durbar. The favourable trees ajl 
along the route were ^on studded w'ith men who were anxious 
to catch a glimp.se of the Royal cortege. Right along the Red 
Road stands had been erected by the Executive Engineer of 
the Division, most of them being for the accommodation of the 
school ohildi'en. All the local schools, both for boys and girls, 
were represented and each was provided with its own stands. 
Many of the hill schools whose pupils are largely from Calcutta 
also had stands of their own, while others were accommodated 
on the stands of branch institutions in Calcutta. All the 
local missions, Indian and European, had .stands, so that 
there were some thousands of children all along the Red Road. 
Each school carried its own banners, some of Avhich were exceed- 
ingR handsome, and generally contained words of welcome 
to Their Royal /Highnesses, surmounted by the Prince of Wale’s 
•feathers. Each child was to have carried a flag, but the flags 
were not distributed to them, as it is believed, that there 
has been such a run on flags lately, that almost all the firms 
have sold out their stocks. By 3 n.M. the hurried tread of the 
passing multitude on the Red Road abated, and the stands were 
filled, and the crowds quieted. Beyond the balustrade of the 
Red Road the throng was immense. Carriages were driven 
up alongside and their tops were crowded with expectant men 
and women. Stools, chairs, packing cases, etc., were also 
requisitioned- to afford better views of the procession. After 
a long wait the booming of the guns from the flagship 
announced the atrrival of the Royal party. Shortly after when 
the Hoiorah had passed down the river conveying the Prince 
n.nd Princess to Prinsep’s Ghat, hordes of people were seen 
wending their way from the river bank, across the maidan to 
the Red Road. Here they strove hard to gain a second view 
of the procession. After another wait, the roar of many voices 
announced the approach of the Royal Procession. First the 
escort of the 15th Hussars clattered past, and their smart 
turnout was much admired. Then followed the 28th Field 
Battery and the Calcutta Light Horse. Immediately in advance 
of the Royal carriage were the Imperial Cadets in their dazzling 
uniforms, and they elicited much applause. The Royal carriage 
then passed. Sir Per tab Singh, Honorary Colonel of the Imperial 
<^adets, riding on a handsome black charger on one side 
of the Royal carriage and Colonel Peyton of the Hu-ssare on 
the other. The remaining squadi-ons of the Hussars followed 
the Viceroy’s Body Guard bringing up the rear. As soon as 
the procession bati passed, the crowds broke up and wended 


home-wards, and till a late hour last night, crowds of men were 
flowing through Old Court House Street and the other main 
streets of the city. 

PVom an early hour in the morning the East Indian Railway 
Station at Howrah was a scene of unusual bustle and activity, 
and shortly after 2 o’clock huge croAvds began to gather in the 
vicinity of the station, in the hope of catching a glance of the 
Heir to the Briti.sh Throne. Punctually at 3-24 the special 
train with Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Pi’inct^ of 
Wales and suite steamed into the station, where the railway 
officials had transformed their usually dingy station into a 
really beautiful reception room. Palms and festoons Avith 
trophies of flags, shields, and arms, among which the Prince 
of Wales’ feather stood prominently forAvard, formed charmmg 
decorations on the walls of the arrival platform. The building 
itself had been newly painted and every thing was wonderfully 
fresh and spick and span. Waiting on the platform to greet 
the Prince and Princess were the C’ommissioner of Burdwan, 
the Magistrate of HoAATah, the Commissioner of Police and 
Mr. Huddleston of the East Indian Railway. Messrs. Douglas, 
Dring, Brown and Bamber of the Railway accompanied the 
Royal party from Lucknow. The arrival Asras, therefqjre, practic¬ 
ally priA'ate. After the usual formal presentations haid been 
made Their Royal Highnesses passed down through a charmingly 
decorated gangAvay to the wharf, where the Mowrak was waiting to 
carry them down the Hooghly. This ferry steamer had been 
transformed into a yacht handsomely decorated and furnished. 
The wooden awning was picked out with gold, two balconies 
were throAvn out over the paddle boxes, their awnings being 
supported by elegant spiral coloumns in blue and gold 
and the inside of the awning lined Avith gold coloured brocade. 
The decks were laid with a rich crimson velvet pile carpet, 
while groups of tropical palms, ferns and banks of red and yel¬ 
low roses were artistically arranged on the up]^r and main docks 
and floral decorations introduced wherever this could bo done 
with effect. One of the cabins was converted into a boudoir 
furnished Avith curtains and cushions of pretty flower chintz. 
The outside of the vessel usually painted entirely white Avitb 
red below water, was now embellished -with gold and Royal 
blue bands. In the centre of each paddle box was a large 
gold star of India and at the bows of the vessel two beautiful 
scrolls with the Prince of Wales’ feathers. 

It was certainly a happy idea to arrange that Tlieir Royal 
Highnesses should make their public entry into Calcutta by 
the great water highway of the Hooghly, for they were thus 
enabled to at once form some conception of the magnitude of 
the port and of the immense trade which is carried on in 
Calcutta. 

The trip doAvm the river was delightful, a cool breeze was 
bloAving from the south, and the scene was brilliant in the ex¬ 
treme. The great steamers of the British India and P. and O. 
Companies were draAvn up along the left side of the river, in a 
splendid long line of unbroken bunting, On the right the 
wharves were also decorated, and far doAvn the river stretched 
the tiny native passenger boats all gay Avith life and coloxir. 
The HoAvrah Bridge was bright with scores of flags and streamers, 
and on the Port Commissioners’ office, the Bank of Bengal, 
the High Court and other great buildings floated standards 
of every description. As the ITowrah left the landing s'tage 
and passed each vessel yards were manned and the guns of 
the flagship, the Hyacinth, and the cruiser Perseus boomed out 
a Royal salute. 

The river banks were lined Avith expectant oroAvds, and away 
down below the beautifully decorated Prinsep’s Ghat lay more 
great steamers and a few of the fine old sailing vessels whose 
numbers each year grow less and less. 

At length the ffom'ah flying the Prince of Wales’ Standard 











and the Port Commissioners’ flag reached Prinsep’s Ghat and 
was quietly moored to her landing sts^e, and the Ldeutenant- 
Gfovemor, the Chief Justiee, the Bishop of Calcutta, and the 
laeutenant-General of the Eastern Command proceeding on 
board were introduced to TJieir Royal Highnesses by Sir Walter 
Lawrence. 

It was four o’clock precisely when Their Royal Highnesses 
stepped on to the pontoon at Prinsep’s Ghat. Long before 
this hour an immense assembly had been in occupation of the 
tiers of seats arranged in horse shoe fashion in front of the Ghat. 
The decorations were tasteful and effective. Red was the 
dominant colour, the pontoon itself being carpeted in this col¬ 
our and a broad strip running up the centre from the landing 
stage to the dais, while a border of two shades of green filled 
the intervening space up to the first row of seats. Yellow covered 
sliamianas were erected on either side of the entrance and 
around the enclosure were rows of mijsts surmounted by flags and 
Prince of Wales’ feathers, the whole festooned with strings of 
flags and ever greens. The archway over the landing stage bore 
the motto in white letters on a red ground ‘ ‘ God bless the 
Prince of Wales.” The seating arrangements were excellent and 
all ticket liolders commanded an admirable view of the reception 
ceremonies. 

At the shore-end of the gangway Her Royal Highness the 
Princess halted for a few moments with the majority of the 
Royal party while His Royal Highness the Prince inspected the 
guards of honour provided by the Calcutta Port Defence Volun¬ 
teers and the Native Infantry; a long list of presentations followed. 
The General Officer Commanding the Presidency Brigade was 
presented by the Lieutenant-General Commanding the Forces, 
in the Eastern Command. 

The Chief Justice introduced the Puisne Judges of the High 
Court and the Metropolitan presented the Archdeacon of Cal¬ 
cutta. The members of the Bengal Board of Revenue were 
presented by the Lieutenant-Governor as were also the Com¬ 
missioner of the Presidency Division, the Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, the Secretaries to the Government of 
Bengal and four representative Indian and four European 
non-official citizens. The European gentlemen thus honoured 
were Messrs. D. M. Hamilton, E. Cable, A. A. Apcar, W. D. 
Cruickshank and W. T. Grice, while the Indians were, the Maha¬ 
rajas of Darbhanga,) Gidhour, Sonbarsa, and Sir Jotindro 
Mohnn Tagore. The Ruling Chiefs of Bengal and the Consuls- 
General were also presented. The gentlemen enumerated above 
had taken up positions on either side of the pathway to the 
dais and but a short distance remained to be traversed. When 
Their Royal Highnesses had taken their places on the dais 
which was surmounted by a heliotrope and tasseled covering 
and bore a couple of magmficent gold State seats, the Chaueman, 
Vice-Chairman and Members of the Calcutta Corporation, 
gathered in front of the dah- and were presented in turn to 
Their Royal Highnesses. Tim Vice-Chairman, (Babu Nilambar 
Mookerjee), then stepped to the front, presenting in his native 
costume with flowing white beard and fine physique, a pictures¬ 
que and striving figure. His duty was to read the address of 
welcome from the Calcutta Corporation, , a task whioh he 
discharged with dignity and impres&iveness. The Hon’ble Afr. 
Allen had also a pleasant duty to perform that of offering for the 
acceptance of Her Royal Highness an exquisite Jewelled neck¬ 
lace which Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales recemd 
^yith evident delight and at once clasped round her neck. Ihe 
address which the Vice-Chairman read was as ^follows 

To His Royal Highness George Frederick Ernest Albert, 
Prince of Wales and Eai‘l of Chester, Duke of Cornwall and 
York, Duke of Rothesay, Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
and Duke of Saxony, Earl of Carrick and Inverness, Baron 
of Renfrew and Kilkmey, Lord of the Isles and Great Steward 


of Scotland, K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., etc., etc., and Her Royal 
Highness Maiy Victoria, Princess of Wales. 

Alay it please Your Royal Highnesses,-—We, the Chairman 
and Commissioners of the Corporation of Calcutta, on behalf 
of the inhabitants of this city approach Your Royal Highne-sses 
with a mwtt respectful, loyal and heartfelt welcome on this 
occasion of the visit of Your Royal Highnesses to the metropolis 
of this great dependency of the British crown, and to express 
to Your Royal Highnesses, and through Your Royal High¬ 
nesses to our beloved King and Emperor, our allegiance and 
devotion to His Most Gracious Majesty’s person and throne. 

This is the second occasion upon which the Heir to the Throne 
has honoured India with his presence, and the universal rejoicing 
with which our present King-Emperor, then Prince of Wales, 
was greeted .30 years ago, still lives in the hearts of the people 
of this city. 

This visit of Your Royal Highnesses, while strengthening 
and cementing the bonds of loyalty and attachment whioh have 
ever bound the people of India to their Sovereign, affords us an 
additional pledge of His Majesty the King-Emperor’s abiding 
interest in the W'elfare and advancement of His Indian 
subjects. 

Calcutta is proud to be reckoned the second city in the Bri¬ 
tish Empire, and Your Royal Highnesses will find here abimdant 
indications of the prosperity which everywhere accompanies 
British rule. The continued moral and material progress, not only 
of Calcutta but of all India, tis evidenced by the numerous works 
of public utility, the growth and development of trade, commerce 
and industries and the spread of education, is a lasting testimony 
to the fostering care for the Indian people which is the guiding 
principle of His Majesty’s rule. 

The present occasion is a source of special rejoicing as this 
is the fiist visit of a Princess of Wales to Calcutta, and we beg 
leave to offer for Her Royal Highness’s gracious acceptance this 
Jewel as a. gift from the inhabitants of this city. We trust that 
it may serve to remind Her Royal Highness of the real love and 
affection of the people of this city. 

We beg to subscribe ourselves with the, highest respect.-^ 
Your Royal Highnesses’ most dutiful and most obedient ser¬ 
vants, the Chairman and Alunicipal Commissioners of Calcutta. 

His Royal Highness replied as follows:— 

Gentlemeny—The magnificent spectacle which you have 
afforded to the Princess of Wales and myself, the vast crowds 
which are assembled to welcome us, and the eloquent words 
of your address will remain among our most memorable ex¬ 
periences of this great Empire and its peoples. We both know 
that we are merely the fortunate recipients of the loyalty whioh 
the citizens of Calcutta feel for the King-Emperor, and in con¬ 
veying to him your utterances of allegiance and devotion, I shall 
endeavour to describe the impressive scene on which we are now 
looking. _ . _ 

There is perhaps nothing in the whole of India more typical 
of the relations between the British and Indians than Calcutta, 
which has grown from a river swamp to be the second city of 
our Empire. If, as you say, the prosperity which blesses this 
place is common to all India, we may congratulate ourselves 
on the results of the bond between the Mother Country and In(ha. 
Every citizen of this great capital may feel a legitimate pride 
in the wonderful town which has sprung up on the Hoogbly. 
And our fellow subjects in other parts of the Empire will see 
in Calcutta’s preaem prosperity, and future ^owth, the sign 
which I recognise everywhere in India of a union which, under 
God’s providence, seems destined to endure. 

It is a grea t pleauste to the Princess and to myself that she 
has been able to accompany me to India, and on her behalf I 
thank you most heartily for the beautiful gift which Calcutta 
so generously offers her, and which she will always treasure 






a charming remembranoe of our visit and a token of affection 
and goodwill. / ^ . . 

Cheers were raised at the successful conclusion of this inter¬ 
esting ceremony and passing between the piUars of the ghat, 
Their Royal Highness)^ entered the carriages in waiting, being 
conducted tliereto by Sir Andrew Fraser. Guards-of-honOur 
of the Calcutta Volunteer Rifles and Native Infantry were in 
attendance on the nuiido-n side of the ghat. The cor teg 6 moved 
off amid cheers and presented an imposing md animated sight. 
Inclnded in tlie escort were the Calcutta lught Horse, the Im¬ 
perial Cadet Corps looking very smart, and these with the Hus¬ 
sars were two features of the procession that attracted special 
notice. Huge crowds had collected, dozens deep, behind the 
troops lining the roads in the vicinity of the ghat and the maidan 
itself was alive with streams of humanity striving to gain a van¬ 
tage point to view the procession. 

Indian Planters' Gazette.—Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales arrived in Calcutta yesterday 
and were welcomed by the whole population with an enthus¬ 
iasm that knew no bounds. In Spite of the recent happeninj^ 
in the native quarter of the city—hap]^nings we are aU so wish¬ 
ful to forget—^there wms nowhere a discordant note or a trace 
of sulkiness. The Hindus vied with the Europeans and 
Muhammadans in demonstrating their loyalty to the Throne, and 
the Heir Apparent had grateful proof that the heart of Calcutta 
is as loyal to-day as in the dark days of the Mutiny. He came 
to us from Lucknow, where the local associations and the meet¬ 
ing with the Mutiny veterans deeply stirred his feelings, and 
he cannot have failed to remembr how much the steadfastness 
of the natives of the metropolis and their ready alacrity to assist 
the re.source of Canning helped the British power to survive 
the great convulsion. The pageantry at Prinsep’s Ghat, where 
the Royal party landed, was gorgeous; and to those who were 
not present at Delhi, was perhaps the high-water mark of public 
ceremonial. The exigencies of time and space preclude any 
attempt at description in this issue. We may not pass over the 
event, however, without congratulating the authoriti^ on their 
decision to make the procession from Prinsep’s Ghat to Gov¬ 
ernment House Royal in the true sense of the word. In their 
solitary grandeur the Prince and Princess became the cyno¬ 
sure of aU eyes, and the slow rate of progression gave all, even 
to the meanest cooly, an opportunity of seeing the personage 
^ whom will descend the divine rights of kings of the great¬ 
est Empire the world had seen. Considering the native estim¬ 
ation of the kingship, it was a happy inspiration that suggested 
such uniqueness and the success of the experiment must be 
gratifying to the people who carried it tlirough. For the next 
six days Calcutta will bo throbbing with excitement and we 
are glad to find that the programme affords the Royal visitors 
numerous opportunities of showing themselves to the ptople. 
The visit is an event of supreme historic interest and signi¬ 
ficance. Calciitta thoroughly appreciates this and the manner 
in wliich she has decked herself to do honour to the coming 
King and his Consort is worthy of her proud position as Queen 
of the East. 

Madras Mail .—The approach to Calcutta by rail is totally 
unworthy of a great Imperial city. The engine slinks into 
Howi’ah as if ashamed of its dingy surroundings. Every alter¬ 
ation or improvement to the terminus only brings into more 
painful prominence the fact that, not without heroic measures 
can it be made a fit portal for the second city of the Empire. 
Then, when the, depressed voyager escapes from the dimness and 
confusion of the station, it is only to find that the narrow bridge-of- 
boats and a series of mean streets divide him from the spreading 
opulence of the heart of the town. A more hopeless theatre 
for a meet reception of the Heir Apparent and his Consort at 
the fount of Imperial nile in India, is inconceivable. 


Yet, it had this advantage, that it compelled the authw- 
ities to prepare other means of State entry and ind,ucM the 
organisation of a water pagOf^nt, which brought Their Royal- 
ties at once into contact with tho two distinguishing features 
of Calcutta—the River and the Maidan. .mi. 

For the Hughli is to Calcutta even more than the Thames 
is to London. It has the same life-giving purpose as the Elbe 
to Hamburg, inasmuch as it feeds it with the produce of ava^t 
liinterland. as well as links it with the open. Broad as the Inames 
below London Bridge, without a span below the Pontoon Bridge 
to break the swiftly flowing tide, it embraces in one ^ short 
mile the most distinctive features of Calcutta’s activities. 
As the flower bedecked launch, on which they embarked 
at Howrah steamed slowly down the river. Their Roy^ High¬ 
nesses saw bn the right, the smoking ^ chimneys of the 
Mills, which are the foundation of the city’s industrial wealth. 
On the left, rank after rank of merchant steamers which bear 
the burden of her world-wide trade. Beyond lie the raraparte 
of old Fort William, and the fringe of the Maidan, the 
city’s second most precious possession, which she does well 
to guard so zealously. In no other way could they have 
seen, in so short a time, so much of the mighty qhange 
British rule has wrought in the industrial life of India or of the 
sources of power and wealth of the great Mother City, which 
has arisen on Job Chamock’s mud bank. 

The steamers in full gala dress gave a joyous shriek of wel¬ 
come as the Royal launch approached, whilst the guns of the 
stern old Fort boomed out a Royal salute. These were 
succeeded by a double line of little dinghies gaily painted and as 
bravely dressed as their big sisters. ■ 

And these led direct to the barge moored at the foot of Rin- 
sep’s Ghat, where the Royal visitors were ofiaoially receivtsl. 
Here, draperies of amber and crimson and a broad red way 
led to the platform, on either side of which were grouped the 
wives and daughters of the Calcutta Port Commissioners. Here 
the Port Defence Volunteers, seamen in blue jackets, the Artil¬ 
lery also in blue, and the Engineers in red, as well as a stalwart 
band of the 13th Infantry stood to arms. This path debouched 
on a circle, where round a cf^t of olive green and crimson 
were gathered the leading officials and citizens and all Calcutta 
society. Ordinarily, the row of the Corinthian pillars, which 
commemorate the long work of James Prinsep, would not 
be considered either graceful or appropriate, but they formed 
a fitting background to the animated scene with the green 
and red of the ground work; the military, political and ton- 
sular u nif orms; the rich dresses of the native gentry ; and the? 
brightness and grace of the ladies’ frocks. From the top 
architrave of the memorial, a small group looked upon tho 
small dais, seated wherein were Their Royal Highnesses to 
receive the City’s dutiful greeting, and through the archway 
could be discerned the thousands wailing to accord the people’s 

reception. , /m 

As the launch touched the barge, the Lieutenant-Governor 
Sir Andrew Fraser, the Chief Justice Sir Francis Maclean, the 
Most Reverend the Bishop of Calcutta and the Lieutenant- 
General Commanding the Eastern District Sir Alfred Gazelee 
stepped on board. Preceded by these high officers, Their Royal 
Highnesses disembarked, and shook hands with all who had the 
honoui.' of presentation. With Sir Andrew Fraser on the left and 
tall Sir Francis Maclean on the right, gracefully acknowledging 
salutations which met them on both sides, the Prince and 
Princess walked slowly to the dais, and sat in the Chairs of State. 
His Royal Highness was wearing the uniform of a British General 
and the Princess an exquisite gown of hand-painted, pale-blue 
silk, trimmed writh fine laee and a smart toque. 

Grouped in front of the dais the Corporation read their ad¬ 
dress, the Deputy Chairman reciting it in a full sonorous voice. 










iTbe Gommissionera, after expressing their alle^ance and deyo> 
tion to His Majesty’s person and throne, said:-—“This visit 
of Your Royal Highness, while strengthening and cementing 
the bonds of loyalty and attachment which have ever bound 
the people of India to their Sovereign, affords us an additional 
pledge of His Majesty the King-Em^ror’s abiding interest 
in the welfare and advancement of his Indian subjects. Cal¬ 
cutta is proud to be reckoned the second city in the British 
Empire, and Your Royal Highnesses wiU find here abundant 
indications of the prosperity which everywhere is to be found 
in India as evidence of the prosperity which everywhere ac¬ 
companies British rule. The continu^ moral and material pro¬ 
gress not only of Calcatta but of all India is evidenced by the 
numerous works of public utility, the growth of development 
of trade, commerce and the industries, and the spread of educa¬ 
tion which is a lasting testimony to the fostering care for the 
Indian people which is the guiding principle of His Majesty s 

The Address was enclosed in a casket of silver-gut with 
panels depicting a scene on the Hughli, the Ochterlony 
Monument, |he Town Hall and the Temple at Kalighat. 

Then followed a charming incident. . To commemorate 
the advent of the first Princess of Wales in the Mother City, 
the Commissioner sought and obtained leave to present Her Royal 
Highness with a jewel. This was a necklace of pearls and 
diamonds, the pearls of large size and each one of a different 
colour. But, instead of passing it to the lady in-waiting on 
receiving the ncklace from the Chairman, Her Royal Highness 
intimat^ her desire to wear it, and, placing it round her 
neck. Lady Shaftesbury snapped the clasp—a graceful act of 
appreciation which was deeply valued by the donors. 

The route to Government House lay by the Ellenborpuj^ 
Course, a curve on the Maidan, until it joined the Red Road, 
tJje gre.at eveiiitig resort by the statue to the late I^ord Duff * 
erin. From this point it was densely packed with people of all 
grades. These, mingling in their holiday garb with tJie decora- 
tiofts of tall Venetian masts with bannerets and laurel wreatms 
formed into shimmering streaks of colour. At the head^of the 
Royal cor%e rode the 15th Hussars. The 36th Field Battery 
brought their guns grambling along., More Hussars followed 
and were succeeded by the Calcutta Light Horse, weU-mounted 
and well-turned out in serviceable khaki. They passed tmd gave 
way to the Imperial Cadet Corps, the fruit of Lord C^ons 
iMlmirabk policy to find miUtary employ for the sons of those 
martial houses, who are the salt of Ipdia. Sitting easily their 
black chargers and faultlessly appointed in cream, blue and 
silver, they were as gallant a body as one could wish to see. 
Their Honorary (Sunmandant, Sit Parta-b Singh, rode a 
superb black horse on the right of the carnage, Inmost of 
the places east of the Od Court House Street,^ the CTOwd 
approached suffocation dimensions, and, when it urged into 
tte street after the procession passed, it looked as if neither 

man nor horse could move. , i • * • « 

The arrival at Government House was a scarcely less imposing 
picture. The broad white facade of the s^tely home of the 
Governor-General I'ecoding in the centre to a^t a ^<te flight 
of stops is a noble setting to any tableau- , 

Of the declining day brushed aside the garishness it wears atbigfi 
noon, and made the smooth groupds evep 
Here were gathered the Viceroy and the principal Civd and JSph- 
tary ofl&eials-^Ixird Minto. an erect soldierly ^ure in fafeji 
Lady Minto in a traiUng gown of pale blue, yfith a hat 
rich cornflower shade; the commanding,, unmistakable iiguw 
of Lord Kitchener; and Admiral Poe. But coimpiouous even 
in this group, was the Taehi Lama of Shigatee, with tos refined 
features and insefutable expression, in his rich rohes. There were 
also our old ally in the Tibet Expedition, the Tongsa Penlop 


of Bhotan; and, in a corner of the verandah, the diminutive 
person of the Rani of Sikkhim in a quaint skirt and a- head¬ 
dress like a spreading fan. They lent the Imperial touch to the 
scene. 

As the hour for the approach of Their Royal Highu(«ses 
drew near, the Viceroy and Lady Minto dracended to the low¬ 
est stop of the carpetted approach. At the head were Lord 
Kitchener and Admiral Poe. On the right hand and on the 
left, the Scarlet Lancers of the Viceregal Body-guard and. a 
big gathering of officials, whilst on the opposite side of the 
Red Road stood the guards-of-honour of black jackets from the 
Flagship and the King’s Own. The greeting between Their 
Royal Highnesses and Lord and Lady Minto was most cordiaL 

It recalled the circumstance, that, only a few years ago, 
the same hosts were receiving the same Royal guests in 
far distant Canada, and accompanied them on their tour through 
the Great Dominions. Is not this one of th ose episodes which 
bring home very vividly all that is summed up in those words 
“ The British Empire?” The time separating the two 
progresses is so short, the distanoes so vast, and the conditions 
vaster still. Yet the flag which flow from Quebec to the Pacific is 
the same as that which flies over Their Roal Highnesses from 
Bombay to Calcutta. The loyal acclaim that meets them 
has the same significance. It also brought home very forcibly 
what we mean by the Indian Empire, when the Imperial Cadets, 
the sons of the ruling families of Hindustan, were separately 
paraded, and individually presented the hilts of their swords 
to His Royal Highness in token of fealty. 

The levee this evening was the largest ever held in Calcutta. 
The presentations were made in the Throne Room of Govern¬ 
ment House where a dais was erected for His Royal Highness. 

, They occupied nearly two hours, , . .. 

Pioneer .—An interesting feature of the Royal visii/ to 
Lucknow was the employment of the Rampin Imperial 
Service squadrons as a cavalry escort to the Prince. ^They 
are a fine stalwart body of men, very well mounted, and 
everyone wa/B struck by their sma/rtness 8/ud Bolclieily fvppear- 

On Thursday morning the Prihce of Wales motored round 
Lucknow Cantonments, and among other things paid a private 
visit to the Station Hospital, where Nursing Sisters Kelly, 
Warrack, Ross and Quinn were presented to His Royal 
Highness. The Prince was much interested in the hospital, and 
asked many questions about . the cases. General Sir E. Itocke 
Elliot, the officers of the R. A. M. C., and the Nursing Sisters 
were the only persons present. ^ 

At Government House after breakfast to-day the 
principal officials, including the Lieutenant-Governor and 
his staff, Avere heartily thanked by Their Royal Highnesses 
and presented with appropriate gifts in connection with the 
Royal visit. Among them were Sir; Boating, Police Inspector, 
Mr. Michael and Mr. Hilton, who was a Martinkre boy in the 
Residency at the rime of the siege. Later, the Prince, 
BrCcompanied by Major-General Sir E. L. Elliot, drove round 
cantonments in a laige motor, the route taken being tnd the 
Mall, Hojfie, Olpherts and Grant Roads to Dilkusha Palace 
and the Martinkre. En rottfe, the Prince inspected the 6th 
Cfltvalry drawn up on the wudun to the east of Grant Road. 
Atl-40p.M. the Royal train left for Calcutta, Among the 
privileged few to witness the departure, which was private, 
were Sir James and Lady LaTduche and Sir E. and Lady 
Elliot. A salute of thirty-one gims was fired by the ”4Ui 
Battery, R.F.A., hroiO; close to the reservoir as the Royal 
train steamed put of the station. . .. 

It may be added thai the Prince of Wales, after mspectmg 
tlie guard-of-honpur at the garden iiarty at Husainahad 
yesterday, said he vras much pleased to see the strong muster 

















of Ihe oadeta of tho MartiniSre, and express U;ie wish that 
an extra week should be added to the Christmiis holidays. 
This wish ■will, of course, he acceded to. 

In connection with the approachiitg visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales to Burma, there 
>vill be a naval pageant of a decidedly interesting character, 
which is certain to attract the citizem of Rangoon to the Strand 
: bank in thousands, especially when the naval guns begin to 
salute the port. 

The second-class cruiser, the flagship of 

Rear-Admiral Poe, Oommaader-in-Ciuef of the East India 
Squadron, is due to arrive in harbour on the llth of January, 

; preceding the aixival of the Benoum by a day. Tlie Perseus,, 
second-class cruiser, and the Fox, third-class cruiser, arrive on the 
evening of the 12th of January after conveying, in company 
with the TerriUe, fir8t-clas.s cruiser, the i?en« 2 c« from Calcutta 
to Rangoon. Owing to their deep draught the Renmm and 
Temh/e will have to anchor l)elow the Hasting.^. This will 
deprive the people of Rangoon of the rare opportunity of seeing 
one of the first-class cruisers of the Briti-sh fleet, which are 
seen in riverine ports only on very exceptional occasions. 

Paf/urday Review. —Seven weeks have elapsed since the 
Prince and Pi incess of Wales landed in Bombay. More than 
half the tour has been completed, and the record has so far 
been a triumphal procession, attended by all the gorgeous 
pomp and trappings of the East. There can be no doubt 
that the visit will leave a deep impression for good on the 
Tuind.s of the Princes and the people of India and their future 
Emperor. Indian loyalty has been enthusiastically proclaimed 
in places which bear indelible rharks of the long struggle 
for supremacy between the native rulers and tlio East India 
Company, culminating in the Mutiny and the transfor of 
the Government to the Ci’own. This week the Prince has 
been in Lucknow— “ a name very precious to us at home.” 
Even the President of the National Congress has only appre¬ 
ciative words to say of the Royal tour. Whatever else the 
Congress may find to criticise— and its members do not'hesi¬ 
tate to describe Lord Curzon’s administration as * ■ reactionary 
and repressive ”—they • are assiued that the benevolent 
interest taken in Indian affairs by Queen Victoria is shared 
by the King Emperor and the Pripce of Wales. , 

•* Tmea.-—Calcutta is a city of magnificent distances. Its 
rivals assert that that is its only claim to magnificence^. 
This is a libel; for, though it is actuaJly younger than 
Bombay and Madras, neithep possesses .so many stately public 
buildings a.pd private manaioas dating back to the earlier 
periods of British rule. Still less does cither po.ssess any- 
tiling comparable to the Maidan, which is rightljr the pride of 
Calcutta, a noble park-like esplanade, with tw'o miles of river 
frontage on the Hooghly, and splendid avenues stretching 
from Government House, W'hich occupies the northern end, 

' to the Zoological Gardens and the Belvedere, the residence 
of the Lieutenant-Goveimor of Bengal, at the southern 
end. Fort William faces the river in the middle of the 
Maidan, and just below the fort is an erabankment known 
a® Prinsep’s Ghat, which was wfisely chosen for the State 
reception of the Piince and Princess of Wales to-day. 
Tlius not only were the narrow and somewLat squalid streets 
avoided which lead from HowTah Station into the heart of 
the city, but the Royal visitors had an opportunity, whilst 
being conveyed down the river from Howrah to the landing 
place, of forming .some idea of the busy traffic of the 
port of Calcutta, which represents an import and export 
trade of o ver oO millions sterling. 

The Ghat it.self was gaily decorated and on either side 
of the silken dais prepared for Their Royal Highnesses raised 
stands were thronged with invited gue.sts, the military and 






naval uniforms blending with the summer toilettes of the 
European ladies and the gorgeous robes of the Indian 
Rajahs into an effective play of colour under the radiant aim- 
shine. The Royal party were welcomed ashore by the highest 
authorities of Bengal Province, Sir zAndrew Fraser, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, Sir Allred GaseJee, the General 
commanding the Eastern Division, the Chief Justice, th© 
Bishop of Calcutta, and others, who conducted them to 
the rfaw. Hero took place an official' reception by the 
Municipal Corporation of the city, who presented a loyal 
address, to which the Prince re.spoaded in felicitous terras. On 
behalf pi the citizens of Calcutta a beautiful jew'el was then 
offered for the Princess’s acceptance—a necklace of rare 
pearls, all of differtrat shade.s, which once formed jaart of the 
famous Dholpur jewels, and has now been mounted in a new 
setting of diamonds. The Princeas marked her gracious 
acceptance of the gift by placing the necklace there and 
then round her neck. 

A State 'procession, with the Imperial Cadet Corps of 
young native princes as immediate escort, was thereupon 
foiTiied and proceerled to Government House, where tlier© 
was an official reception by the Viceroy and Lady Alinto op 
behalf of the Government of India> the other offioials present 
including the military and liaval commanders, the chief 
members of the Council, and the Secretaries to the (^jvernmeut. 

By all accounts this has been a record day for Calcutta, 
the crowds, which turned out to welcome Their Royal High* 
nes-ses being estimated at close upon 200,000. Certainly 
from an early hour a continuous stream seemed to pour 
forth from the city and suburbs, which together possess a 
population of about one million, all swarming into tiuj 
Maidan. Their demeanour was every where respectful, and. 
though the cheering Avas mainly confined to the group.s 
of Europeans and school children as-sembled aloing tha 
route, it must be remembered that cheering is not an Oriental 
custom and the Bengalis are usually undeinonstrativ©; 

But for the vast majority to-day was clearly a day 6t 
holiday and rejoicing. , ^ ’ 

Timers (if /«<#*«.—The Bengali newspapers have been doing 
their utmost to discourage the Purdah Party in honour of 
the Princess of Wales to be held at Belvedere, the residence 
of the Lieutemant-Governor, next Monday. One cannot 
but suppose that all this is part of their present policy of . 
diserediting the authorities in every possible way and of 
“ making things nasty ” for them. All kinds of innuendos are . 
subtly put forward and all kinds of difficulties are raised in ■ • 
regard to this Purdah Pitrty, the general drift of which is to 
insinuate that “ iifitional ” privacy is to be invaded and 
“ national ” sentiments regartling caste and gosha restrictions 
to be flouted. That these allegations are generally believed 
in, OT“ that they ate anything but a “ move” in the Bengali 
Partition agitation nobody will credit} arid w'hon one peruses 
the elaborate procedure to be followed on the occasion, 
the precautions seem actually ludicrous. Read the' following, 

'for'example 

“Near the house the carriages will be stopped and tho 
horses taken out. Three carriages at a time wilT be drawn 
by khalasis into the porch. As sooii as the men have gone 
out of the poi’ch the purdahs at each end will be closed Hb© 
carriage doors will then be opened by female attendants, 
who will usher the ladies into the house and close the dwes 
leadmg into the hall. One of the female attendants 
will then ring an electric bell as a signal to the men in 
charge of the purdahs that the purdahs may l»o dr awn, th« 
empty carriages taken out, and tlu’ee more carriages brough 
in; and the process vrill be repeated until all the guests ai© 
in the house, ” 
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It will be difficult for even the most subtle and clever 
“ agitator ” to pick a hole in this kind of “ close purdah ” ! 
Moreover, to make assurance doubly sure, “ any gentlemen, 
members of whose family will be at the party and who wish 
to do so, are invited to accompany them to satisfy them¬ 
selves as to the completeness of the arrangements ” 

SKLBCnONS FBOH NATIVE EAPBBS PUBLISHED IH BENGAL, FOB 
THE WEEK ENDING THE 30tH DECEMBER 1905. 

Mihir-o-Sudhakar. —The Mihir-o-Sudhahar (Calcutta) of the 
22nd December accords a most hearty and joyous welcome 
to Their Eoyal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
on behalf of its subscribers and the entire Musalman com¬ 
munity in Bengal. The writer proceeds to address his co- 
, rehgionists in the following terms;— 

Down with all personal quarrels in the endeavom- to do your 
duty. Do not waste time in political agitations. Do not 
forget your personal responsibility in going to discuss the good 
and bad points in your Sovereign. Try to perpetuate the 
memory of this Royal visit by some work of permanent national 
benefit. Above all, pray to the Almighty to bless Their 
Royal Highjjesses. 

All Uriya, papers. —All the native papers of Orissa seem 
to take great interest in the tour of Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princeas of Wales through India, and they wsh 
them a successful and safe journey back to home. 

Indu Prakaah, 25th December 1905.-—“ The Kirtg-Emperor 
and the people in England believe that the tour of Their Royal 
Higlmesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, in this great 
dependency of Britain will strengthen the loyalty of India. The 
Timesf a, truthful exponentof English opinion on many subjects, 
haw expressed its perfect faith in such a result ensuing from the 
event. To the average Briton, who knows veiy little of India, the 

Times’ assertion will probably appear as gospel truth .. 

We propose here to subject it to a critical analysis. Is 
loyalty a thing purely unselfish ? Some will answer ‘yea 
and the British Government in India will be only too glad to 
endorse this comfortable answer to that question. But the pity 
of it is that loyalty is not an entirely unselfish sentiment. 
Even when the king is not an alien, loyalty can exist 

and grow only on the due discharge of the duties of 

king shi p by the ruler. When the king is an alien, the 

demands of loyalty are much greater for the king has 

in that case to perform the onerous task of removing 
all traces of a feeling of alienation between him and his 
people, and imless this identity is established, not by mere 
kind thoughts and liberal promises, but by concrete acts, true 
loyalty cannot glow with all its genuine warmth in the heart 
of his alien subjeetB. Tiie mass of the Indian people do not 
know and cannot conceive that the reigning or the future King- 
Emperor of India has but limited powera of directly influenc¬ 
ing the course of practical administration. They have no idea 
of what is called limited monarchy. This peculiarity in the 
relations between the British Sovereign and the illiterate mass 
of his Indian subjects is the cause of misunderstanding on 
the part of the latter. Now, our fviure King-Emperor is in 
our midst, and his Indian subjects are doing all they con to mani¬ 
fest their love, reverence and loyalty towards him. The more 
cultured classes, no doubt, know that the Royal family is the 
fpimtuin-head of that spirit of generosity which triumphs again 
and again in British administration. But the ordinaiy mass 
of the population can look only to actualities, and if their 
hearts are to be touched and their loyalty .strengthened, some 
tangible boon must be bestowed on them........ We wish 

most earnestly to impress on the Government here and in 
England and also on His Royal Highness the Prince that unless 
some boons are confen ed upon^the Indian people in connection 


with the Royal visit it will be a delusion for the authorities 
I and the British people to entertain the belief that the visit 
i will materially strengthen the loyalty of the ignorant masses 
! of India. ” 

Kamatak Patra., 2&th December 190,5.—“ It is more than 
two months since His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales landed 
on these shores, and during this short period he has travelled all 
I the way from Bombay to Rawalpindi. What, we ask, did His 
I Royal Highness see in this vast region crossed by him ? ...... 

. On landing in Bombay His Royal Highness in his reply to the 
I Corporation’s address told us that his object in visiting India was 
; to know personally how his future Indian subjects fared under 
I the British rule. In order to cany out this most laudable and 
j praiseworthy object we all expected that His Royal Highness 
would like to see with his own eyes the bad features of Indian 
life much more than the good ones. But we regret to say that 
this has not been done. Hie Royal Highness in his journey through 
I Rajputana spent nearly two weeks in visiting some four or 
j five capitals of Native States, but did not think of visiting 
i the rehef camps which lay within a few miles from the road 
I taken by him, and m which more than thirty thousands human 
I skeletons were engaged upon the hardest work. The same 
j tendency was shown by His Royal Highness in the course of 
, his journey through the Punjab and the Frontier Provinces. 

I where he spent more tkan three weeks. His Royal High¬ 
ness can n ot for a moment be supposed to bo ignorant of the 
horrible catastrophe which befell the Kangra Valley only a few 
months ago. This valley lies within a few hours’ journey from 
I Peshawar, but no thought of visiting it appears to have entered 
i our future Sovereign’s head. An ordinary man, travelling 
I in those regions, would naturally feel a strong temptation to 
I visit the valley for the sake of gratifying his curiosity, if not 
‘ for anything else. Is it not, therefore, strange that the Heir- 
I Apparent to the British throne did not feel any curiosity to 
j visit the scene of devastation caused by the terrible earth-quake ? 

.. How are these facts to by accounted for ? Can 

we say that His Royal Highness came to India to enjoy feasts, 
fireworks and sports, or to witness military parades, ahd all 
that is beautiful and attractive in the country t The words of 
His Royal Highness, referred to above, contradict such a sup¬ 
position. It would not be fair on our part to charge the Royal 
visitor with the English hypocrisy which is patent to the whole 
world. The only way left, therefore, to explain this unexpected 
course taken by the ftinoe is that he has left himself to the guid¬ 
ance of the Anglo-Indian bnreauomcy, whose way of dealing 
with the conquered Indians must have considerably influenced 
His Royal Highness.......... The National Congress is 

to meet at Benares at a time when the Prince is expected to 
be not very far from the city, and dissatisfaction and ^scontent 
have spread throughout the whole province of Bengal. Dnless 
j His Royal Highness considers it his duty to acquaint himself 
: with these and similar things connected with Indian politics, he 
will have done nothing to improve the conditions of the country 
and will rudely shake the high expectations formed of his visit 
by our countrymen, who would then be led co the belief ' that ho 
undertook his present journey purely for the sake of personal 
enjoyment and for an exhibition of his imperial grandeur 
before the princes and people of India. A single visit to the 
National Congress will amply repay the trouble. It will reveal 
to His Royal Highness the dark side of the Indian adminis¬ 
tration. ” 

Kdl, 29^/i Di-cember 1905.—The Kdl condemns the demon¬ 
strations of loyalty witnessed at the various places visited by 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. It 
sajm; — Wherever the Prince turns his footsteps, an extravagant 
demonstration of loyalty awaits him. But excess of loyalty, as of 
eveiything else, is bound to prove injurious. During His Royal 
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HightteasVvisit to Gwaiior the Maharaja, overpowered by a fit of 
Royalty, expressed hisconfideace as well aa that of his subjects, 
that famine would disappear from the State owing to the auspi¬ 
cious visit of Their Royal Highnesses. This deolajation will 
- enable us to gauge the depth of loyalty of the people of Gwalior. 

■ The officials at the places visited by the Ibbice affect to be amazed 
at the display of loyalty on the part of the people and miss no 
-opportunity to proclaim that peace and prosperity reign every¬ 
where in the country. But no sooner is the Prince’s back turned 
ujKin my place than the cry is raised that there is famine or 
s^'tion there. 

Kemri, 2&h 7>ceTO?>er 1905.—The commenting upon 

*he speech delivered by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
while unveiling the statue of the late Queen Victoria at Agra, 
•observes:—If the late Queen’s love for her subjects, as evidenced 
by the Proclamation and by her other benevolent acts, be really 
inherited by the King-Emperor and the Pinnoe of Wales, then the 
latter should not rest tin they see the pledges given by her to 
the teeming millions of India redeemed to the letter. In our 
humble opinion this is a work of far greater importance than 
tlie bringing about of aa entente between England and the 
Powers. It is undesirable as well as harmful that the pledges 
given in God’s name to a country which has in the past 
produced kings who are known to have heroically suffered for 
the sake of keeping their word should still remain unredeemed. 

Kemri, December 1906.—The Kemri makes the 

following commenta on the festivities at GwaliorWhile the 
old rulers of Gwalior brought the Emperors of Delhi at their feet, 
its present ruler takes pride in presiding over the MuuieipaUty 
of his own capital and in being appointed a Colonel of a British 
regiment. The subjects of the State must thank their stars 
that the Maharaja did not altogether forget their miseries in 
the midst of his transports of joy at the Royal visit to Gwalior, 
for in one of Iris speeches he admitted that there did exist some 
scarcity in a part of his dominions, but expressed a hope that 
the Royal visit would banish all famine from his territory. 
The chief aim of the Maharaja’s rale appears to be to 
strengthen the British Emipire, while the happiness of his 
Bubjeot occupies only a subordinate place in his eyes. His desire 
to strengthen British rule does not originate in his anxiety for 
the welfare of his subjects, but bis efforts for their good have 
for their object the strenghthening of the British Emipire. It 
will be seen that this incongruity is the root of the present 
dishonourable and deplorable condition of our country and our 
Native Chiefs. 

Advocate of India, 247A Decemftej' 1905.—The Advocate 
' (Lueknoyr) of the 24th December, says:—We accord Tlieir 
Royal Highne-sses the Prince and Princess of Wales a hearty 
and loyal welcome to this city of many memories, sad and 
pleasant. Day after to-morrow the Royal entry will be made 
in the morning and for three days Lucknow will wear her 
gala dress. ^ 

* >l> * ♦ Hi ■ * ^ 

The occasion of the visit of the Prince and Princess is going 
to be immortalized m two institutions—rather one institution 
with two departments, quite separate from each other—^that are to 
prepare men and women to go out to the world to lessen the 
physical ailments of suffering humanity; and our loyal Barons 
have again come forward to bear the major portion of the cost 
of construction and equipment of the Medical Colleges as they 
will commemorate a cheerful event to the permanent good of 
the people. This is indeed very, very good of the Taluqdars. 
We think we echo their feelings well when we say that Govern¬ 
ment may justly be expected to generously make the cost of 
-education such as to enable almost aU clausses of people to avail 
themselves of the blessings promised in the proposed institu¬ 
tions. That the poor and the destitute are also to be remembered 


on this joyous occasion by the distribution of food and blankets 
to them wll make the Royal Quests more popular with people 
of all sorts and conditions. 

During the short stay the Prince will no doubt meet many 
people of Oudh: Taluqdars and Municipal Members, and 
JRaiaes, mostly the first. The Nawab of Rampur and the 
Raja of Tehri will be received individually and their visits 
returned. In the crowd of engagements one very important 
function has perhaps been left out. If the visit is to give His 
Royal Highness knowledge of the country first hand, why should 
not private interviews with leaders of all parties be a regular 
feature of the Adsit, if not everywhere at least in one very important 
town of each Provnee ? This was done in Bombay and will be 
repeated, we are told in Calcutta. Why not in other Provinces, 
The problems peculiar to each should, we think, be placed before 
His Royal Highness. The enthusiastic reception given to i heir 
Royal Highnesses ever 3 rwbere and the loyalty evoked by their 
presence do require some sort of recognition. And nothing 
will so much appeal to popular feeling as the readiness on the 
part of the Prince to give a hearing to the leaders as to the pro¬ 
blems of administration from the people’s point of view. 
Be that as it may, Lucknow will not be behind any town in 
the outburst of loyalty. 

31st Dboembek 1906. 

Hindustan TZmew.—Two events easily detach themselves 
from the other occurrences of the last month and stand out 
prominent: the first is the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and the other, the departure of 
Lotd Curzon, Viceroy of India. It is a coming and a going, 
ooourrences with which we are daily familiar, but which gather 
importance in consequence of the personages coming and going. 
Royal visits to India, though necessarily few, ate not now 
altogether rare. India pass^ to the Crown in 1858 and fourteen 
years later the late Duke of Edinburgh, the second Son of Her 
late Majesty the Empress Victoria, paid a visit to India. Tha.t 
was the first Royal visit and was considered a very important 
event. Next came the visit of the Prince of Wales, who then 
stood next to the throne, and now occupies it, in 1875, Between 
the visits of the Qvo Princes of W ales thirty years, or more than 
a generation, have intervened. But the interval has not been 
altogether devoid of Royal visits. Hie third son of Her late 
Majesty, the Duke of Connaught, came out t? India not only 
as a visitor but as a public servant and held important commands 
in the army for some years. His Royal Higlmess made num¬ 
erous Indian friends and he sincerely wished well to the country. 
Had he had his way he would have established an Indian 
Sandhurst. loiter on, we had a visit from the late lamented 
Duke of Clarence, who, had he been spared, would now 
have been the Prince of Wales. The Duke of Connaught 
visited India again as the representative of his royal brother, 
the King, at the Delhi Coronation Duibar. The present visit 
of the Prince of Wales derives additional importance from the 
fact that he is accompanied by the Princess of Wales. With 
the exception of the Duchess of Connaught, no other 
princess of the Royal family has yet undertaken a voyage to 
India, andHor Royal Highness the Princess of Wales is doubly 
welcome on that account. 

The departure of Lord Curzon is a more usual and common 
event. Every five years there is a change of Vicei-oys. That 
wholesome rule was violated in Lord Curzou’s case with disas¬ 
trous results. He went to England after serving for over five 
years, but he went with “intent to return”, an intention which, 
in spite of several discouraging circumstances, he fulfilled. There 
is a marked difference between his first and his final home-going. 
And even more unfortunately for him his departure coineid^ 
with the arrival of the Royal visitors. In other circumstances 








there iroiild hav*:. bec'ii luereJy a ooitiparison l>otwceK hia 
depfu tut'e HnrI Lorcl Minto'.s arrival, and an attempt Avonld have 
beers sloabtlca^ uiade to explain a\rav tiK^ disparity betweeii 
tlie two events as di'C to the tendency to worship the rising and 
nc,r!ec i- the setting scej. ft may also be said that no Vieoroy of 
indiiican have same hold ov<a' the inuigination of the people 
<is ( lie Iieir-.t ppaiont to the Throne. perteetly tme. At 

the Delhi ( hw onation Durbar all eyes turned oftener to the 
of (s)iiaa iiy!i t ilain to Lord (^urzcvn. But a t all events the depar¬ 
ture ot r. n outgoing Viceroy of India ought to be a more dignified 
ovont tluvu it has !u;aai in 1 h(? (m,se of ihe last, but no longer 
the greausst, Viceroy ot I ndia. The outgoing of Lord Curzon 
has ser\’c(j ineiely ce- a tV»il vo the iucamirig of the Royal visitors. 

.hwo tilings arc ficcessary to the success of such an event 
as a Royal visit, [oyalty and the cordialily of the reception 
aud tlic Ix^iiifig ot tire visitors tfioirrsclves toAvarcis the iieople 
aryrong wliom liu'y iuivc (*ome. Both have Ixycn omineidly satis- 
tactofy c^ii die [jresen r tx easioir. The cordiaiily c/t tlie reception 
a<’c»)r(le(l he Royal visitors wiuni they first landed on ludian 
soil Hiis all 'ds t i ee iM l>r desired, and the diatinguishcfl Royal 
vjsoors have fulhhiaJ merv expectation a lx lit their iivacious- 
n*::ss and rp haiiii v. TIr \vliol(‘ of Bombay turned out at its 
best rrul irevest h> give tlic warmest and most loyal of wol(»oines 
tck (1 h hiture King arul fjuecu of England and the Emperor and 
Lmprr-’^ o| liidm. riie sccuics tluit were then witnessed in 
Bombay <c’e yet tor> fresh to be repeated, nor is it necessary 
h('ic to suiuniarisc the full arul v >c<d descriptioii.s that 
aj)[)eared in the lunvHjjapers. Vv’e can undovstand, however, 
tliat both the Prine<‘ and ih’ineess of Wales could not fail bo have 
been iin grossed by wivat- they saw on their first landing in 
Bombay. Firsh then- is the splendid natural scenery iu and 
aroniid BouiLa v. The nmgnitieent uatural harbour, the impoB' 
ing coast view iroru Apollo Ibmder to Eolat)a, w ith tfie handsome 
uumsions on Alalubar Hill, airost th.; admiring iittention of 
every n^oveouter to l>oi.nl>iiy. Next ilu? lauding and the first 
weico/xH' must Ixa vc iefi an indelible inipression upon tlie minds 
of the Royal visilois. By great foresight and wisdom the Muni- 
eipal Coiinvi!h)rs of l^onibay hail elecUd vSir P. IVL Mehta their 
Cluiinnan lor this mciiucabie year. No other citizen in Bombay 
h<i/iS .ronclcued iiiojO imporiaiii, or uirav* strcriuons services to the 
Miinicipality,. iSrr PloroViCsh.afo however, hail twice l>eea Prrsi^ 
ohail of th(^ Aiuiiii ij>ality% c.rid ho wa ‘ uo iooget' a (‘audidate for 
iuvii ?)< nours. But tlr’( ourc iliors felt thar upon an oocasion as 
lUispicioirs us jneira.au.l)!(\ tlua;c was no other citizen so worthy to 
represent blituis. th(‘ rriJAii vvlio e lianic stands pre’CniiiKuit ou the 
records of tlio Misnicipalil}, oul accordingly they justly elected 
the foremost t itizon of lt>m(>a i to on'er the cityls first welcome 
to their future Emperor and Empress. We will I cave out of 
account the pc 1 iiness cf ihe arrangemciit ly wliieh Sir P.M. Mehta 
find lus coKeagihis vami' fo be kept out of the enclosiiie reserved 
lor thi' R(jyal visitors on (heir firs I landing, for the iinpli(xl 
slight >vas cuipiy made ai) by the Priuci‘^ of Wales, vvhc' duly 
' honour that '.vas paid to him, and when he had 
replied to Llm address read oaf by Sir P, M. Mehta in his full 
and sonorous voic* , came down clu' sveps of the plattVvni aiid 
insicad of niorely bowing liis thanks, sfiook the Parsi kuight 
warmly and (‘ordially by the hand. So did the Prince of Wales 
jusl.ify bjs proud ayipelhuion of Ixung the first gentleman iit 
Bnglaiid. Wlus^ i[h‘ Priiice's father. Mien Prince of Wales, 
made a sligixt ('rroj ^{{ic to uni'amfliai’Iiy with the fUistoni of ihe 
coiuitrv, ;ii» avi eptinga garland of Howaavs ofTcred him by a young 
Parsi gkl and nu rely bowing his f hanhs, he inmuxtiatcly set 
it right iy li a riding back the garland to the girl and graciously 
bending his Istred head so that slie migfrt put it round lx is u»?ck, 
an instance ol his gracioas geniality which Is .still gratefully , 
vememl ered in this country. | 

As a (h monstration of cotluisi^isiic layahy that fiist \vel- ; 


come in Bombay rvili remain ahv^ays stamped upon the znemorT 
of the Royal personages who touched Indian soil for the first 
time. Jn the course of their Indian toiir Their Royal Highnesses 
will not witness again an exact eouiiterpart of wTiat they saw 
in Bombay, for in India, there is no other city like Bombay, 
It is the most representative and the most cosmopolitan 
lily in India. The plaitdits of the crowds tln.ough which the 
Royal visitors pxissed may not l>e materially diffeR-nt from the 
cheers of an English crowd, but no such crowd can bo seen 
anywhere in Europe and Anietica. The kaleidoscopic variety 
of colour, the picturesque and plea.sing variety of costiuiies, 
the strikhig di/lerence in the v^mous head-di’es.ses, produce 
an efifxd. in markcMl and brilliant coutraBt with the sombre 
riionofony and uniformity of Eurofxean costume. Th(‘ Parsi, 
the Gujrati, tlie Mahratta, the Ivutchi, tJie Sindhi, tlie Aladrasi, 
were all in the crowd, and each was dressed differently from the 
other. In anotlnw sense the gathering was unique. In no other 
city in India wdi tlu^ Royal visitors see such a largo number of 
Indian ladies as tliey saw in their first drive tlirough the stRets 
of Bombay. Except among the Mahonicdans and. a verv small 
section of wealthy Hindus there is no purda in Hombaj^ and 
the ladies took pari in the welcome to Royalty as freely m tlie 
other sox. Tlie open windows of tnery house on botli sides 
ixf the strecLs tliroiigh which the procession passed, were 
crowded by Indian ladies, who waved their handlvcrchiefs 
and threw (lowers into the royal <‘arriage. Tills is an expe¬ 
rience which will not again be tall the Royal visito.rs, as every- 
w liore else, the custom of the country will keep wmmen indoors 
and they will not be able to take any part in the welcome 
accorded to Roy^alty, 

IfthefirstimpRssiononthcmindsof the Prince and Princess 
of Wales was gratifying, it has been equally pleasant on the 
aiindrt of ihe people. The rmnarkable fimction.s in which the 
ladies of Bombay presented an address of w^eleome to the Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, with different Indian ceremonies and amidst 
surroundings of orkuital and liistorioal splendour, will be 
remembered not only heoause of its striking originality, but also 
because it brought the Princess close to the ladies of India, M'ho 
expressed {hcmseJvcs delighfecl with the simplicity and natural 
courtesy of their Retail visitfir. Outside the Zenana tlie Prince 
and Princess have won all hearts, wherc\(v tJie;/ have gone, 
Ixy (heir friuikfU's^q simplicity and amiability. They are' since¬ 
rely jxlcascd with all tlxrv Ixavix seen and thee are invariably 
1 RHj>on^ivc hxMrngs and demonstratir>ns of tlio people. Tlie 
speech(‘s nuide by the Pnnee during bia tour so far have also a 
I dislmctiv(? < haracter about thern. The luve no protenee wdiatever 
; to rhetorir or oratoricai I'ffcct. They are Bimple aliucMt' to the 
! voT’g(^ of severity, Tlicre is in theni a simplicity, a genuine ring 
I of sincerily and a rliix'ctries':^ of expression w hieli have la en 
I universally adinirecb and which have xvon for the Royal 
s-fxiakcr tlie approbation and gratilude of tlic whole country. 
^I’hc visit oi the Prince and Princess of Wales to India lias been 
a, iih successful undertaking and we are glad at it as it is an 
^>f the first political and soi-ial importiinc‘ta 
I ron) the spcxxtacniar point of view the tour has beeri a memor- 
o mIc one tor tlr- Rojnil visitors. I'lic panoramic and striking 
cbaugi' of the landscap:^ has kept pace with the wonderful 
v:\r\ci\ hi tin- costumes and characteriBtics of Hie people. 
Think of tlic <d)ange from the ooeoamit pahus and the stately 
mansions of xMalabar Hill, vith magnificent sea-view, to the 
bleak sandy dosert of Bikanh, froiu tlie enchanting natiirai 
scenery of Fdaqair to (he perfect work of arf:. in vlaipur, the 
striking change froxn t!ie Alahratta to the Marwari, from the 
Parsi to Eaj|>ntf The whole of Northern India, from the Pun 
jab to Bengal, will be a different experience altogether. The 
almost breathless rapidity of the change may, it is to be feared, 
help to blur the impriXksiou on the mind somewhat but the 
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'predominant effect about the vfujtnesfi and the variety of this 
•coxmtry ‘will be clear, and the Royal tourists will doubtless 
remember their visit to India as the most memorable tour they 
have yet undertaken. 

One word a^i regards the attitude of the people. In his 
first speech the Ihince said that he and the Rrincess were among 
their ovTfi people. No occasions will ever arise throvighout the 
toitr of the iloyal visitors to change this first impression. They 
are among their own people—a people that, through all changes 
and all vicissitudes, have remained steadfastly loyal to the 
Sovereign and the Royal famUy, a people whose quality of loyalty 
is unsurpassed by any other people in the world. And this 
great quality is nevei* appreciate as its real worth by the ruler 
of the country and the people belonging to the ruling class. 
From the evidence that is forced upon om‘ attention every now 
and then one feels a doubt about the sincerity of the frequent 
profession of a fii-m faith in the loyalty of the people of India. 
They are more often than not merely lip-deep. Whenever there 
is the least sign of irritation or agitation, ominous murmurs are 
heanl that disloyalty and sedition are abroad, and n6xt follows 
a loud demand for repressive measures to which the authcWities 
frequently and weakly yield. To-day one hears a Viceroy 
or a Governor loudly praising the loyalty of the Indian 
people. Six montljs later the air is said to be charged with sedition 
and summary methods are devised , for its repression. The 
educated classes, because they are articulate, are charged often- 
est with disloyalty, and yet the first welcome to royalty was 
extended by one of the most distingushed representatives of the 
educated classes. Our rulers and their countrymen in India 
have absolutely no conception of disloyalty or sedition because 
they cannot be found in India. Therefore they invent and imagine 
the existence of those dangers and shout and sing by turns. 
But the truth is known on aai occasion like the present one, 
when the heir to tlie British Empire is in our midst. Is it to 
please the Government or the Anglo-Indian community that the 
people, led by the educated classes, ai-e turning out in their thou¬ 
sands to welcome the Royal visiVws, whereever they go ? 
The Government knows perfectly well that it is never spared 
either in the press or on the public platform, and the Anglo- 
Indian community is aware that no love is lost between itself and 
the educated classes, but all differences are forgotten whenRoyalty 
is on our midst and the people of India, loyal to the core and loyal by 
teaching and tradition, welcome the Boioin of the reigning house 
with a full heart. Nevertheless, the croakers are even now at then 
work, crying themselves hoarse that sedition and disloyalty 
are abroad, while the Prince and Princess of Wales are gliding 
smoothly down the full tide of loyalty. 

Mailras Mail .—The following Fort iSt. Qefrrge. Gazette Extra¬ 
ordinary has been issued:— 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
are expected to arrive at Madras by sea on board H. M. S. 
Renown on Wednesday morning, the 24th January 1006. 

A.S soon as H. M. S. Renown is signalled, three guns will 
)ye fired fmm the rampa^ of Fort St. George at intervjUs of 
10 seconds. If H. M. S. Renown is signalled before 6 a,m. 
the guns will be fired at 6. a.m, 

A Royal ^lute will be fired from a battery stationedon the 
for^hore of Port St. George as H. M. S. /fenia drops anch^. 

^'ll drops anchor before 7 a.m., the salute 

Will po at 7 A.M 4 

pe P^idtmcy Port Officer will arrange for the transmission 
of the mformation to the Main Guard in the Port as soon as 
^ (®) IS sipialled, (6) drops anchor. 

Hat Governor of Madras, accompanied by 

Her Excellency Lady Ampthill, will drive from Government 

n^Kef 17, arriving at the 

new Pier, in the Madras Harbour, at 7-45 a.m. 


At 7-50 A.M. His Excellency the Governor will leave tho new 
Pier to proceed on board H. M. S. Renown. As His E.xcellency 
leaves the Pier a salute of 17 guns will be fired by the battery 
stationed on the foreshore of Port St. George. 

His Excellency the Governor will be accompanied by the 
Chief Justice of Madras, the Bishop of Madras, and the Members 
of Council, who will be presented to Their Royal Highnesses 
by His Excellency. 

At 8-10 A.M. His Excellency the Governor and the officials 
who accompanied His Excellency will leave H. M. S. Renown 
to return to the new Pier. 

At 8-25 A.M. Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales attended by Their Royal Highnesse®’ suite, will quit 
H. M. S. Renown. 

All arrangement® for the disembarkation of Their Royal 
Highnesses, and for the embarkation of His Excellency the 
Governor will be made by the Presidency Port Officer. 

Their Royal Highnesses will land at the new Pier at 8-30 
A.M. A Royal salute will be fired by the battery stationed 
by the foreshore of Fort St. George. A Guard-of-Honour of Bri¬ 
tish Infantry with band and colours will be drawn up qn the Pier. 

Their Royal Highnesses will be received at the new Pier 
by His Excellency the Governor, Her Excellency Lady Ampthill, 
' the Chief Justice of Madras, the Bishop of Madras, the Members 
of Council, the Lieutenant-General Commanding the Oth 
{Secunderabad) Division, the Judges of the High Court, the Cffief 
Secretary to the Government, the Surgeon-General with the 
Government of Madras, the Members of the Board of Revenue, 
the Additional Members of Council for making Laws «nd 
Regulations, the President of the Corporation of Madias, the 
Sheriff of Madras, and the Chairman and members of the 
Madras Port Trust Board. 

Note.' —Archbishop Colgan ha# sigm'fied Iris inability to attend, 

[It will be remembered that a note is inserted Avith reference 
to the Most Rev. Archbishop Colgan’s inabilii.y to attend on 
the occasion. It seems necessary for us to explain in this connec¬ 
tion that His Grace (who, it may be mentioned, is a membm^ 
of the Executive Committee of the Prince and Piincess of Wales’ 
Reception Fund) has been obliged to come to this decision 
with regret. There has lately been a difficulty with regard to 
the ordisr of precedence assigned to His Grace and in the interests 
of the Catholic community, not particularly of himself person¬ 
ally, His Grace has felt bound to refuse to accept the posi¬ 
tion which would be assigned to him ovring to the place previ¬ 
ously given to him by courtesy in the Precedence List having 
been lowered from above to below the Members of CounciC 
and owdng to his predecessor Bishop Fennelly having been 
assigned precedence above the Members of Council at the 
reception of the present King-Emperor when he visited Madras 
in I875r—E d.] The Consuls and Vice-Consuls at Madras are 
invited to be present in tlie Reception enclosure. 

Tho Ruling Chiefs, the Prineje of Arcot end the Zemindars 
invited by the Government to be present at Madras in honour 
of Their Royal Highnesses’ visit are also invited to be present 
in the Reception enclosure. 

Certain presentations will be made to Their Royal Higb- 
nesses by His Excellency the Governor. 

Their Royal Highnesses rrill then proceed to a dais prepared 
for them, when an address of welcome will be offered to Their 
Royal Highnesses by the Corporation of Madras. 

After the pi-esentation of the address. Their Royal Highnesses 
Avill proceed to Government House. Tire route will be along 
the Beach Road as fai’ as Parray’s Comer; thence along the 
Esplanade as far as the Law CoUege; thence along the Port 
Glacis Road over tlie Wallajah Bridge across the island, over 
Government House Bridge, along the Mount Road to Govern¬ 
ment House. 










A Gtiard-of-Honour with, band and coloui'S will be di'aym 
Tip opposite the entrance to the Reception encloauro from which 
Their Eoyat Highnesses will depart. 

Their Royal Highnesses will be attended by mi Escort 
detailed und®r orders which ivill be issued by the Lieutenant- 
General Commanding the Oth (Secunderabad) BiTmion. 

The route will be lined by troops to be detailed under the 
orders of the Lieutenant-General Commanding the 9th (Secun¬ 
derabad) Division for such portion of the route as he may 

* 

The seating in the carriages pf the Royal cortege will be 
regulated under the orders of Major General Beateon. The 
Royal cortege will be followed by a carriage procession. 

The Commissioner of Police will maintain order and keep 
the streets clear. 

The carriage of Theh Royal Highnesses will on entermg 
the Park, drive to Govomment House by the road leading round 
the east side of the Banqueting Hall, preceded and followed 
by the Rscort. 

Of the carriages following Their Royal Highnesses camag:e, 
only those of Their Excellencies the Governor and Lady Ampthill 
and of the suit-e of Their Royal Highnesses and of His 
Excelleucy’s' Stafi will enter the Park Gates. The carriages of 
the ruling Chiefs and others foUowing in the procession will 
not enter the Park Gates but will proceed past the Gates up 
the Mount Road as far as the Wallahjah Road. 

When Their Royal Highnesses’ carriage reaches the porch 
of Government House, the Royal Standard will fee hoisted and a 
Royal salute will be fired from the ramparts of Port St. George. 

Seats will be reserved in a pavilion to be erected on the 
shore end of the Pier for the gentlemen mentioned m paragraphs 
12 13 14 (except those who are in. the immediate attendance 
on Their Royal Highnesses) and for the Commissioner of the 
Corporation. Tickets for theseiseata will be issued by the Chief 

Secretary. j. rc m 

Seats will also be reserved in the same pavmon tor Uvn, 

Naval and Mihtary Officers at Madras who are not on duty 
elsewhere. Tickets for these seats will be issued by the Under 
Secretary in the Political Department. 

A limited number of seats will also be reserved for the mem- 
bera of the families of those gentlemen to whom tickets are 
issued under parargraphs 26 and 27. Tickets for thew sente 
will be issued by the Under Secretary in the Pohtical Depart- 

A limited number of seats will be reserved for other lad^ 
and gentlemen. Tickets for these seats iviU be issued by the 
Cliairman, Madras Port Trust Board. 

All instructions regarding the militaiy AWaugomente ^ 
be issued by the IJeutonant-General Commanding the 9th (So- 

ounderabad) Division. > ... , 

Full dress will be worn by aU Officera of^ Government 
entitled to wear uniform and morning dress by others. Military 
Officers in Civil employ wiU appear in the same order of dress 

^ ^The^prSession from the harbour to ^vernment House, 
on the amval of 'Pheir Royal Highnesses the Prmce Re¬ 
cess of Wales’ on the 24 th January 1906, will be arranged m the 
following order. The procession will advance by bugle and move 
fiist at a walk and then at a slow trot: 

Two Staff Officers. 

A detachment of 30th Lancers, 

6th Battery, Royal Field Artillery. 

The Aide-de-Camp to the Lieutenant-General Commandmg 
the 9th (Secunderabad) Division. 

The staff of the Secunderabad Division.. , 

The Lieutenant-General Commanding the 9th (Sectmderabad) 

Division. 


Mounted Infantry, Madras Volunteer Guards. 

Detachment of His Excellency’s Body Guard. . 

No. 1—State Cabbiagik aitd rotri: hobses. • 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales., 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 

Sir W. Lawrence. ' 

Escorted by on the side of the carriage on which His 
Royal Highness is seated— 

The Inspector General of Police. 

The Commandant of His Excellency’s Body Guard, 

The Officer Commanding the Escort. 

On the other side of the carriage— 

The Officer Commanding the Escort of Mounted Infantiy 
Madras Volunteer Guards. 

The Adjutant of His Excellency’s Body Guard, 

Carriage Escort of His Excellency’s Body Guard. 

No. 2 —Caebiaoe aed eottb hobsbs. 

His Excellency the Governor. 

Her Excellency Lady Ampthill. 

Two Aidea-de-Camp to His Excellency. 

Escorted by the Native Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency. 
The Officer Commanding the Madras Brigade and his Staffi 

No. 3 Cabbiaoe. 

The Countess of Shaftesbury. 

Major-General Beateon. 

The Private Secretary to His Excellency. 

An Equery to His Royal Highness. 

No. 4 Gabeiaoe. 

Lady Eva Dugdule; 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir A. Bigge. 

The Military Secretary to His Excellency. 

An Aide-de-Camp to His Royal Highness- 

No, 6 Cabriagb. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Major-General Sir Partab Singh. 

An Aide-de-Camp to His Royal Highness. 

An Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency. 

No. 6 Cabbiagk. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Charles. 

• Sir Charles Oust. 

Two Aidee-de-Gamp to His Royal Highness. 

No. 7 Cabbiaoe. •" 

Hon’ble D. Keppie. 

Mr. F. Dugdale. 

The Surgeon to His Excellency. 

An Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency. 

No. 8 Cabbiaoe. 

The Chief Secretary to Government. 

The Pohtical Officer on Special Duty. 

A Detachment of His Excellency’s Body Guard. 

The Pbooession. 

No. 1 Carriage.—His Highness the Maharaja of Travanoore 
and bis suite, escorted by a Non-Commissioned Officer and three 
sowars of the 30th Lancers. 

No. 2 Carriage.—^His Highness the Raja of Cochin and his 
suite, escorted by a Non-Commissioned Officer and three Sowars 
of the 30th Lancers. 

No. 3 Carriage.—His Highness the Rajah of Puducottah and’ 
his suite, escorted by a Non-Commissioned Officer and three 
Sowars of the 30th Lancers. ■ 

No. 4 Carriage.—The Nawab of Banganapalle and his suite,. 











escorted by two sowftrs of the detechiueut of the 30th Lancers, 
supernnmera'Ty to His Excellency s Body Guard. _ 

No. 5 Carriage.—rThe Raja of Sandur and his suite, escorted 
by two sowars of the detachment of the 30th Lancers, super- 

numeraiy to His Excellency’s Body Guard. 

No. 6 Carriage.—The Chief Justice of Madras, the Bishop 
of Madras, the Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop. 

No. 7 Carriage.— The Members of Council. 

No. 8 Carriage.—The Prince of Areot and his suite. 

Nos. 9, 10, and 11 Carriages.—The Puisne Judges of the 

High Court. ,, t, t> 

No. 12 Carriage.—Maharaja Sri Bao Sir V. Ranga ,Rao 

Bahadur, K.O.I.B., Raja of Bobbili. . . 

No. 13 Carriage.— Maharaja Sri Vikrama Deo Garu, Raja of 
Jeypore. 

No. 14 Carriage.—The Raja of Venkatagiri, K.0.I.E, 

No. 15 Carriage.—The Raja of Vizianagram. 

No. 16 Carriage.—The Raja of Kalahasti. 

No. 17 Carriage.—The Raja of Pithapuram. 

No. 18 Carriage.—The Raja.of Karvetnagar. 

No. 19 Carriage.—The Raja of Ramnad. 

No. 20 Carriage.-The Surgeon-GenerjJ with the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras. 

Nos. 21 and 22 Carriages.—The Members of the Board of 

Revenue. ,,. . , ,, 

Nos. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 Carriages.—Tlie Additional Mem¬ 
bers of Council for making Laws and Regulations. 

No.. 29 Carriage.— The President of the Corporation of Madras. 
No. 30 Carriage.—The Sheriff of Madras. 

No. 31 Carriage.—The Valiya Raja of Chirakkal. 

No. 32 Carriage.— The Eralpad Raja of Cahcut. 

No. 33 Carriage.—The Valiya Raja of ELadattanad. 

No. .34 Carriage.—The Valiya Raja of Walluvanad. 

No. 35 Carriage.—Tlie Raja of Kallikota and Attagada. 

No. 36 Carriage.— Raja. Vasudeva Raja of Kollangode. 

No. 37 Carriage.—The Zemindar of Estiyapuram. 

No. 38 Carriage.—The Zemindar of Sivaganga. 

No. 39 Carriage.—The Zenaindar of Pakakimedi. 

No. 40 Caanriage.—The Zemindar of Mandasa. 

No, 41 Caniage.—The Zemindar of Dharakota. 

No. 42 Cai'riage,—The Zemindar of Punganuru. 

No. 43 Carriage.—The Zemindar of Kanyun. 

No. 44 Carriage.—The Jagirdar of Arm. 

No. 45 Carriage.-r-The Zemindar of Udailaiyam. 

No. 46 Oaniage.—The Zemindar of Wuyyur. 

No. 47 Carriage.—The Zemindar of Devarakota. 

No, 48 Carriage,— The Zemindar of South Vallur. 

No. 49 Carriage.—The Zemindar of Bhadrachalam. 

No. 50 CaiTiage.—The Zemindar of Kurupam. 

No. 61 Carriage.—The Raja of Auegudi. 

A Detachment of the 30th Lancers. 

The Zamorin of Calicut, the Valiya Raja of Palghaut and 
the Zemindars of Peddakimedi and North Vallur who have 
been invited to attend and take part in the procession, have 
expressed their inability to be present. 

The following is the programme of the visit to Madras of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales:— 
Wednesday, 24th Jaitoaby. 

8- 30 A.M. —Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales land in the Madras Harbour and receive the Address 
ot , Welcome from the Municipal Corporation of Madras, Pro¬ 
cession to Government House. 

11-30 A.M.—Mizaj Pursi. 

6 KM.—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales lajra the 
foundation stone of the Victoria Technical Institute. 

8 p.M. —State Banquet. 

9- 45 p.M. —Levte. , 


Tbcuusday,, 26th Janttaby.. 

11- 30 A.M,— Her Royal Highness the Princess cf Wales 
visits the Victoria Caste and Gosha Hospital. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales receives visits from—- 

10-30 A.M.— (1) His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. 

12- 50 p.M. —{2) His Highness the Raja of Cochin. 

1-10 P.M.— (3) His Highness the Raja of Pudukkottai. 

3 p.M. — ^His Royal Bhghness the Prince of Wales grants 
audience in the Banqueting Hall to the zemindars and noble¬ 
men who have been invited to Madras by the Government in 
honour of the Royal visit and receives an address from the 
Landholders’ Association. 

8 P.M. — SmaU Dinner Party at Government House. 

9-.30 p.M. —Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princes 
of Wales attended the entertainment arranged by the general 
public of Madras on the island and receive an address from 
the people of the Madras Presidency. 

Friday, 26th Janhaky. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales returns the visits 
of— 

12-30 p.M. — (1) His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. 

12-50 p.M. — (2) His Highness the Raja of Cochin. 

3- 30 P.M. — His Highness the Prince of Wales accords certain 
private audiences, 

4- .30 P.M.— Their Royal Highnesses drive to Guindy for tea 
in the gardens of Government House. 

8 P.M. — Private Dinner. 

9-45 P.M.— Reception in the Banqueting HaU. 

Sathbday, 27th jANUAny. 

3-30 P.M.— Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
attends a small Purdah Reception given by Lady Ampthill in 
the Banqueting Hall. 

5 P.M. — Garden Party at Government House. 

8 p.M. —Dinner Party at Government House. 

Sunday, 28th Janhaby. 

11 A.M.— Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales attend Divine Service at St, Mary’s, Port St. Gfeorge, 

9-45 P.M. —Their Royal Highnesses leave Madras for Mysore, 
Private departure from the Central station. Only those in 
immediate attendance on Their Royal Highnesses ivill be 
present. 

Madras MaU. — Mysobe, SOth December . — Oat of a second 
larger herd of 40 elephants driven, 22 escaped and the remain¬ 
ing 18 entered the Kheddahs on the 27th evening. Messrs. Mut- 
tannah and Ramarao went the following day to drag the ele¬ 
phants and successfully surrounded them after two days’ 
trapping. The Dewan Sahib and the Conservator of Forests 
were present. The Dewan took a keen interest in the operations 
so much so that he w as sending instructions to secure the herd 
without taking any undue risk. A beautiful camp, 6 miles 
from Kakankote, is being arranged for Their Royal Highnesses 
at Kharapura, over-looking the Kapila River, from whioh the 
Prince is to motor to and from the Kheddah and the tiger¬ 
shooting camps. The Maharaja, accompanied by Mr, Maconochie, 
left the Capital in a motor to the Kheddah Camp to inspect 
the camp arrangements, and are, to return this evening, Mr. 
Sparkes is staying there arranging for tiger and bison shooting 
in Bhimanhalli and Kakankote jungles. 

OftsertJcr.—D boh, December 31.—In seven days of a Royal 
tour are crowded the experiences of seven gonerationus. We 
descend the pass of the Khyber, through which generationa 
of fanatioism have ebbed and flowed, and come to the plain of 
Rawalpindi where the armies of India display their strength 
and magnificence. We linger for a night at Jammu, on the 
beautiful threshold of the Vale of Kashmir, and wake in the 
Golden Temple of Amritsar. A wave of the magician’s wand 
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and we are in Delhi, with its memcwies of war written on the mins 
of eeven cities. 

Every ste^ is a chapter in history. From the walls of Ijundi 
Kotal the Prince and Princess saw the menace of the North— 
the wild and. warlike tribes on the frontier. At Rawalpindi 
they saw the defence of the Empire—tens of thousands of armed 
men united under one banner. Here wae men of our own race 
marching side by side with the warriors of India-^fierce little 
Gurkhas who are ready for any desperate enterprise, Rajputs, 
who are the sons of Kings born with a sword in their hands, 
Sikhs who revive the traditions and character of the Ironsides. 
It was an inspiring spectacle of the power that holds the East— 
this gleaming array of battle that rippled in the mm and vanished 
in the fog of war. At Jammu was opened a new chapter. In 
the shadow of snow-capped mountains Their Royal Highnesses 
breathed an atmosphere of peace. The Maharaja of Kashmir 
may be an indifferent ruler, but he is an ideal host, and had built 
a city of canvas the like of which has never been seen. lapped 
in these luxuries it was hard to realise that beyond the snows 
is a frontier to guard, and that away in the clouds men watch 
like eagles the coming of the enemy. But it is people npt 
places that Jiave abiding interest, and we came with delight to 
the Mecca of the Sikhs. 

Anultsar is the holy city of these Ironsides, who are the flower 
of the native army. They are dour-looking men the Sikhs, with 
their dark-bearded faces, their unshorn locks and spindle shank. 
What made them different from the Hindoos, for they are a sect, 
not a race apart? What gave them the obstinate courage 
that has served the Empire on many a hard-fought field ? 
It is the story of a faith and of persecution. Four centuries ago 
“ there arose in the Punjab a Luther who preached a ortisade 
against idolatry and superstition, and ended by founding a 
religion. His Doctrines are embodied in the Gronth and enshrined 
in the Golden Temple that springs from the pool of Immortality. 
Against these marble walls and gilded domes the fury and 
fanaticism of the Moslem beat in vain. The impiety of-Massa 
polluted the shrine with the blood of oxen and set a price on 
the head of a worshipper, yet Sikh horsemen “might be seen 
riding to pay homage to the Granth, and none was ever known 
to shrink from martyrdom.” Out of these persecutions arose an 
army of saints who, like the soldiers of Cromwell, knew how 
to smite with the sword and the Gospel. The spirit that created 
this strange communion still survives. It has withstood a peril 
even greater than Moslem fanaticism, for it has I’esisted the 
insidious and inviting polytheism of Hindooism, which opens 
the doors of its Wallhala to every stray ghost and demon. 
There was a time within the memory of men still young when 
the faith of the Sikli seemed to be on the wane. But the 
wisdom of their rulers saved it from extinction, and every 
man who enters the ranks of the army must submit to the 
initiation of baptism by water sprinkled from a two e<^ed 
dagger. Tims are the Ironsides preserved, for every Sikh family 
boaste at least one soldier. 

But even men who have earned the right to style themselves 
«Singh ” or lion, cannot live by the sword alone. They have 
felt already the competition, of peace, and have tum^ their 
energies into channels that carry into the desert the waters of 
prosperity. They have recognis^ the needs of modern education 
and have established in their Holy City a college. The .Ifrince 
and-Princess paid a visit to this institution, and must have been 
impressed by the contrast between the yellow turban students 
and the strange figures that haunt the Golden Temple and wash 
away thefr sins in the waters of the poefl of Immortality. In this 
Royal Progress through scenes bewildering in their multi¬ 
tudinous variety they have witnessed no more significant spec¬ 
tacle. Her© were youths who would do credit to any college in 
Europe. There, scattered over the marble causeway leading from 


the silver gates tel the shrine were ascetics wrappied in rags 
and meditation, and pundits reciting prayers that have lost 
their savour. 

From Amritsar the Prince and Princess came to Delhi—the 
Queen of the Cities of India. It is a place of many memories. 
Its ramparts have been dyed with the blood of heroes. The 
gate through which they entered is consecrated with the blood 
of gallant men who breached the walls of the mutinous city. 
Every stone is a record. Here at the Cabal Gate fell Nicholson, 
who was a soldier and is worshipped as a saint. Here is the ^pld 
gate that led to the arsenal, where nine valiant men lield 
at bay an armed multitude and lighted the train that 
scattered death among their assailants. But this is not a 
history of the Mutiny. The Prince was interested and made 
a pilgrimage to the battle-fields. With the Princess he drove 
along the ridge—the rampart of low hills -which commands 
the city and from which the assaults were delivered. A forest 
has crept from the Ridge to the ramparts, and masks the walls 
and the gates against which the batteries pounded in those 
dread days. A new Delhi has risen. Thi-ough the still air comes 
the murmur of its markets and over the grey walls rises the 
smoke of its factories. 

Over the barren plain that stretches to the horizon are 
scattered the remains of the seven Delhis. To these also Tlieir 
Royal Highnesses made a pilgrimage. Aiyon and Moslem and 
Hindoo have left their impress on this wilderness of walls and 
Temples and tombs of saints and warriors.. 

Pioneer .—Calcutta has accorded a hearty welcome to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and no such crowds have ever been 
seen as colleoed this afternoon along the route from Prinsep’s 
Ghat to Government House. This was really the feature 
of the reception of Royal visitors, for it is calculated that 
upwards of 200,000 persons were gathered together, or 
one-fourth of the whole population of Calcutta and Howrah. 
Fortunately the open spaces on the Maidan and the 
broad roads used for the procession could accommodate 
this mass of humanity with eaae, and still leave room for more. 
No other city in India can thus offer room for enormous crowds 
along a comparatively short route, and at the same time afford 
ready means of marshalling them so that the chances of accidents 
shall be so small as not to Count in the general arrangements. 
Thus to-day, while tens of thousands swarmed at various points 
and moved in great waves so as to see the ceremonial at more 
places than one, there was no misadventure. The vehicular 
traffic, too, was very great, and though blocks inevitably occurred 
from carriages converging on the orossinga in the neigh- 
lx)urhood of Eden Gardens and at the northern feiids of Red Road, 
these melted away in an amazingly short time. An air of joyous 
good humour and placid pleasure which are so characteristic 
of great popular gatherings here on occasions of public ceremonies 
was everywhere apparent. The people had assembled to welcome 
Their Royal Highnesses and this they did quite thoroughly, the 
roM of a multitude of voices going up from time to time, while 
bursts of cheering on sections of the roirte emphasised the 
heartiness of the i-eception. It was a day on which loyalty had 
its opportunity of full expression, and Calcuttui honoured itself 
in the honours which it eagerly bestowed upon the :^yal 
visitors who had come into its midst. One universal sentiment 
seemed to pervade aU classes, and there was a common bond 
of unity which could not but give the most gratifying impression 
to the Prince and Princess as they passed on their way. 

Having thus shown in general terms how a popular welcome 
was accorded to Their Royal Highnesses it is necessary to give 
details of the formal reception and the Royal progress from 
the historic ghat on the Hooghly to those equally historic steps 
of Government House which have been silent witnesses of 
many arrivals for over a hundred years. TTic Royal tifaia entered 





Howrah Station which was admirably decorated, about half past 
three, and here the first official reception took place, Mr. Walsh, 
Oomraissioner of Burdwan Division, Mr. Forrest, Magistrate 
of Howrah, Mr. F. L. Halliday, Commissioner of Police^ 
Mr. Douglas, Mr. Dring, and other officer's of the East Indian 
Railway, being on the platform to receive Their Royal High¬ 
nesses. From the station to the ghat, where the Port Commis¬ 
sioners’ ferry steamer Howrah was waiting to convey the Royal 
party down the river, was but a short distance and soon the 
iWce and Prinoeas and suite were on board. The Howrah 
had been made worthy to carry such distinguished passengers. 
The decks were covered with crimson velvet pile carpets, palms, 
ferns, and evergreens were artistically arranged, and floral 
decorations were not wanting. Over each paddle box were built 
balconies shaded by awnings lined with gold brocade, while 
gold and blue bands adorned the steamer, whose bo ws bore the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers in scroll work. A delightful boudoir 
had been prepared for the IMncess, and the Howrah Was made 
a picture of luxurious comfort. Her voyage was but a . .short 
one, occuping just twenty minutes, as she steamed slowly down 
the Hooghly and through the shipping at anchor. On board 
were Mr. Dumayne, Vioe-Chairman of the Port Commissioners, 
Captain Beaumont, Port Oflicer, and Captain Petley, Deputy 
Conservator of the Port. His Majesty’s ships Hyacinth and 
P&rseMs notified the departure by a salute of 31 guns, the smoke 
rolling up-stream in white clouds as a light southerly wind was 
blowing. As it cleared one could see the Howrah steaming along 
with the Prince«of Wales’s standard flying, and we knew that 
HLs Royal Highness was following the route which his father 
took on his visit to Calcutta thirty years ago. All ships lying 
in. the river were gaily dressed and several manned the yards, 
while moored on either side of mid-stream were 6tring.s of native 
boats prettily decorated with flags. Through these the Homah 
paased, the river beautifully touched vrith sunshine and the air 
almost clear of the smoke and dust which make a sunset on the 
Hooghly sometliing worth remembering with its marvellous 
colour effects. The vessel came alongside the pier at Prinsop’s 
Ghat. A Port Commissioners’ steamer was at hand throwing 
up jets of water, which shaped themselves into the well-known 
feathers, while the sailors on the yards of another vessel 
cheered heartily. 

The scene here at the landing place was a striking one. Prin- 
sep’s Ghat stands high and dry on the bank, as the left bank of 
the Hooghly has been reclaimed, and there is thus a considerable 
space between the old columned building and the river’s edge. 
This had been enclosed with a ring of Venetian masts, linked 
with flags and streamers, while a broad path of crimson cloth 
flanked with green and red had been 'laid down to the' stage. 
On the latter stood two guards-of-honour furnished by ffie 
Port Defence Volunteers and the 13th Rajputs, while some 
2,000 spectators were ranged in tiers of seats on either hand. 
On a dais near the northern face of the Ghat were two gilded 
chairs under an awning with silver fringes, and on low tables 
to the right were the handsome gold casket containing the 
Corporation’s address of welcome, and the necklace of many 
coloured pearls to be presented to the Princess. The scheme 
of decoration as arranged by Mr. Gwyther appUed not only to 
the approaches to Prinsep’s Ghat, but all along the route, and 
it w'as very happily conceived. Each mast was surmounted 
by the Prince of Wales’s feathers, below which were crossed 
Union Jacks and a wreath of evergreens. On each side of the 
taller masts was a shorter one, as a rule these being joined by 
streamers of yellow and red, yellow and blue, or the three 
colours, single or combined. A wealth of flags, streamers, and 
bunting generally added to the colour effect, and there was ; 
none of that tawdry display which often runs a decorated i 
roadway in Indian cities. The telegraph store-yard had been | 


indented upon for its iron posts and hundreds of Venetian maste 
could thus he readily put up and draped so as to conceal their 
usual plain appearance. Once for all it may be said that no route 
has ever had such simple and yet such excellent decorations. 

When the Howrah had come to its moorings Sir Andrew 
Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, accompanied by 
Sir Francis Maclean, Chief Justice, Bishop Copleston, 
Metropolitan of India, and Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred 
Goselee, proceeded on board and were introduced to the Prince 
and Princess by Sir Walter Lawrence. In a few minutes the 
Royal Party landed, and the usual honours were paid. The 
Prince then inspected the guards-of-honour, and a procession 
was formed to the dais, various introductions being made on the 
way, including the Maharajas of Darbhanga, Burdwan, Sonbursa 
aadGidhom', Sir Jotindro Mohon Tagore, the Judges of the High 
. Court, the* principal Bengal officials, and the members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. A. Apear, Sheriff of 
Calcutta, Mr. D. M. Hamilton, Mr, Cable, Mr. Cruickshanfc, 
and Mr. Grice, Master of the Trades Association, The Maharaja 
of Cooch Behar and the foreign Consuls-General were introduced 
and then followed the civil welcome. Mr, C. G. H. Allen, C.S., 
President of the Corporation, Babu Nilambat Mi^ikarji, Vice- 
President, and the other members were presented to Their 
Royal Highnesses, who took their seats on the dais. The Vice- 
1 Chairman read an address to which the Prince replied. 

Loud applause greeted His Royal Highness at the conclu¬ 
sion of his speeOh, and the Chairman of the Corporation then 
presented the jewel in the shape of the necklace of pearls to the 
Brincess, who graciously accepted the gift. This concluded the 
ceremony at Prinsep’s Ghat, which was the welcome of Bengal 
and Calcutta also, ’rhere remained the Royal Procession to 
Government House with the popular reception along tlie route. 

Looking from the point of vantage given by the roof of the 
Prinsep Memorial on the Ghat, one could see that the military 
pomp of the procession would lack nothing either in picturesque 
effect or impressiveness. The escort was a strong one, the 16th 
Hussars, Calcutta Light Horse, the 28th Field Battery, a squ^- ^ 
ron of the 4th Cavalry, and the Imperial Cadet Corps being* 
drawn up ready to start. The road curves round the Napier 
Statue, and the leading squadron of the 15th with the Battery, 
were on the Ellenborough Course hidden from sight by the 
trees. This in itself indicated the length of the procession. 
The 16th Hussars were perfectly turned out, and their Arabs 
were a beautiful sight, a grey squadron in particular bemg 
very noticeable. The Imperial Cadet Corps, 24 strong, with 
Sir Pertab Singh as Colonel Commandant, Major W. A. 
Watson, Commandant, and Major D. H. Cameron, Adjutant, 
were the object of much admiration, just as at the Delhi Dur¬ 
bar when they mode their first appearance in public, their white 
uniforms with light blue facings and their black chargers with 
snow leopard skins over the saok-cloth were as attractive as ever 
to the speotatore, and the compact little unit had a place of honour 
immediately in front of the Royal Carriage. Colonel Peyton, 
16th Hussars, commanded the whole escort. The Calcutta 
Volunteers and tho 63rd' Palamoottah Light Infantry furnished 
the guards-of-honour outside the memorial, and the route thence 
to Government House was lined with troops in the following 
order :~63rd Palamcottah Light Infantry, 13di Rajputs, 6th 
Light Infantry, Bengal and Nagpur, Eastern Bengal and East 
Indian Railway Volmiteers, the two battalions of Calcutta 
Volunteer Rifles, Cossipore Artillery Volunteers, a detachment 
of the Highland Light Infantry, the King’s Own Regiment, 
and a small naval contingent. Colonel Carter, King’s Own, 
was in command of the troops. But impressive as this military 
display was it paled before the thousands of the native spec¬ 
tators, who thronged upon Hie Maidan and stood a hnn^d 
deep or more at several points. They had poured from the 
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tiensely populated northern parts of the town; Howx’ah had sent 
a big contingent from across the river, the southern suburbs 
had almost emptied themselves, while from greater distances 
by rail and road country people had hurried to gaze upon the 
Prince and Princess. It was a crowd or rather rows of crowds so 
immense that looking acroiss towards Chowringhee one could only 
marvel at its density, and even to the last moment a stream 
was setting down Strand Road and singing past Fort William 
that swelled tlie sea of humanity already breaking upon the 
Une of troops and the outer cordon of police. As the procession 
started at a walk there was one great rush of people from the 
southern glacis of the Fort, and it seemed almost as if progress 
would be impeded, so anxious was the populace to get a close 
sight of Then’ Royal Highnesses. But the pace of the escort 
quickened to a trot, the crowd held back, and in another moment 
was dissolving with that wonderful rapidity which is known 
only in the East. The Royal procession passed on along the 
Ellenborough Course, across the, Maidan, turned sharply to 
the left and so gained the Red Road at the point where Lord 
Duflorin’s statue marks the meeting of the ways. 

Thousands upon thousands had greeted the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess so far, \^ut before them lay other and even greater crowds 
lining each side of the broad long stretch of roadway, at the end 
of which rose the spire of the old Scotch Chm’ob, with the dome 
of Government House almost in the same line, and the Prince’s 
standard floating above. 

An avenue of flags and banners seemed to open out, with 
shields garlanded with foliage, and the statues decorated with 
bunting. Dufferin, Roberts, and Lansdowne, these were passed 
and then came the statue of Queen Victoria, which faces the 
southern entrance of the Viceregal residence. The Royal Pro¬ 
gress up the Red Road was a triumphal one. The public stands 
were crowded, the foothpaths and a^aeent parts of the Maidan 
were packed as densely as those at Prinsep’s Ghat, rows of 
carriages wei’e parked in continuous lines, and so eager had the 
people been to be present in good time that from noon onwards 
they had taken up their pdeition and patiently waited for over 
four hours. There was loud cheering and applause as the pi’oces- 
sion appeared, school children in special stands sharing in the 
loyal greeting, and at last Old Oomt House Street was reached. 
Here the trades had done right well in bright decorations, and 
tlie frontages of the places of business and large shops were 
beflagged and festooned in gay colours. There was not a foot of 
standing room left unoccupied, and the house-tops, balconies 
and windows were tenanted with enthusiastic spectators. 
The procession swung sharply to the loft and entered the ground 
of Government House. So ended a public reception which has 
had no equal. It was when the crowds began to disperse that 
•one realised their tremendous size. The whole Maidan was alive 
with people and knowing its spacious limits even an expert 
in pumbers would have hesitated to say how many thousands 
had been gathered together. The roa^ were congested with 
traffic, and even some of the troops had to halt at times on their 
march back to quarters. Excellent as were the police arrange¬ 
ments they were taxed to their utmost at tlie cross-road, but 
no more even-tempered masses had ever to be dealt \vith than 
these, which moved in such density to every point of the 
■compass. No untoward incident was reported, and the popular 
welcome was complete in its loyal enthusiasm. 

In the compaiative quiet of the pounds of Government 
House there was meanwhile proceeding the final reception 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales. His Excellency the Viceroy, 
attended by Lord Kitchener, Commander-in-Chief, Admiral 
Poe, Naval Commander-in-Chieh all the high officials of the 
Supreme Government, Army Heed-quarters Staff and Mr. Fuller 
(the sole representative of the local administrations outside 
Bengal), W'elcomed Their Royal Highnesses, the most cordial 


greetings being exchanged. There were present also the 
Maharaja of Hill Tipperah, the Tashi Lama, the Raja of Sikkim 
and the Tongsa Penlop of Bhutan, all deeply interested in 
the ceremonial of reception. 

Guards-of-Honotlr famished by the Naval Contingent and 
the King’s Own Regimept were in attendance, and the Imperial 
Cadet Corps formed up on the right flank of the former so as 
to share the inspection by the Prince. After this inspection the 
Cadets were presented individually to the Prince, and offered their 
sword hilts, which His Royal Highness touched. The Viceroy 
presjentad the principal officials to Their Royal Highnesses, 
Lord Kitchener presented the officers of Araay Head-quarters 
Staff, and Sir Louis Dane, Foreign Secretary, performed similar 
offices as regards the Native Chiefs present. The Prince and 
Princess then passed into Government House, and a salute of 
31 guns fittingly closed the arrival and reception of Their Royal 
Highnesses in Calcutta. 

To-night the Prince is holding a lev6e, at which between 
two and three thousand gentlemen are expected to attend. 
To-morrow he will present colours to the King’s Own Regiment 
in Fort William. In the afternoon Their Royal Higlmesaes 
will attend the races, the principal event being the Prince of 
Wales’s Cup, and in the evening they will dine with the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor at Belvedere. On Sunday the Prince and 
Princess will attend Divine Service at the Cathedral, afterwards 
proceeding by river to Barackpore and returning in the evening. 

tST jANtTABY 1906. 

Fn(/lwA/raan.—-Although it was nearly midnight before 
the ceremonies coimected with the levto terminated, His Royal 
Highness was early astir on Saturday morning, and at half 
past eight o’clock presented new colours to the King’s Own 
Royal Lancaster Regiment. It was a dull heavy morning 
in marked contrast to the cloudless skies of Upper India, 
A bank of sombre grey vapour threatened rain and a jagged 
rent tom by the sun only exaggerated the pressure of the 
atmosphere. The scene of the ceremony was the oblong stretch 
of turf enclosed in the venerable walls of Fort William, which is 
known as Dalhousie Square. It made an effective spectacle 
as His Royal Highness rode on to the ground. On the one side 
were the barracks with their unfailing British mark. Then 
the smooth lawn-like ground ringed with trees and waUed 
with spectators. In the centre the long line of scarlet and 
blue and khaki. With the Prince there rode the Commander- 
in-Chief, erect and soldierly, and the youngest General in the 
British Army, Sir Archibald Hunter, who came to see his old 
legimeiit, the King’s Own, receive their new colours from the 
King-Emperor’s eldest son. 

Of the ceremony accompanying the presentation of colours 
nothing new can be said that is worth the saying. But 
although the routine is so familiar one can never tire of its simple 
dignity and quiet earnestness. And so it was everyone watched, 
as intently as if the scene were entirely novel, the old colours 
played round to the tune of Auld Lang Syne, the line break 
up and form into a hollow square. 

The Prince, General Officers, and their staffs were at the 
opening of the square, mounted. Immediately after the new 
colours were brought in a gap was made in the square, and 
the Cathedral choir, in surplices, and wearing college caps, 
led by Mr, Slater, F.R.C,0., marched in. The Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta then approached, attended by his chaplain and Arch¬ 
deacon Saunders Dyer. The singing was conducted by Mr. 
Slater, accompanied by the King’s Own Band, under the direc¬ 
tion of Bandmaster Tyrrell. The hymn “ Brightly gleams 
our Banner,” in which the choir and the regiment were 
accompanied by the regimental Band, preceded the recital by 
the Bishop of the Lord’s Prayer and the Prayer for the King, 
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.and then the act of coMecra^tion followed. Laying his hands 
upon the colours the Bishop said, “Tn the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, We do dedicate and 
set apart these colours, that they may be a sign of our duty 
towards our King and Country in the sight of God. Amen.*’ 
-A prayer for the regiment and the Benediction, pronounced 
by the Bishop turning to each side of the square and finally 
towards the group of Royalty and distinguished persons, con¬ 
cluded the consecration. The new Colours were then handed to 
the Prince by Major T. 0. F. Somerville (King’s Colours) and 
Major W. Houghton (R^mental Colours), the same being 
received back by Lieutemuit O. M. Conran and Lieutenant 
J. M. Young, respectively, both officers kneeling to receive 
them. 

The following is the Prince of Wales’s speech;— 

, “Colonel Carter, Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and 
I men of the King’s Own Royal Lanca.ster Regiment,—I 
/ consider it a great privilege to be associated with a Regiment 
I on such an important occasion in the history of its life as 
I when, by the Sovereign’s permission, it receives new Colours. 

3 And tliere is an additional satisfaction to me in performing 
this ceremony in the fact that my dear father the King is your 
Colonel-in-Chief, and also that your Regiment, since the 
time of its formation more than 220 years ago, has earned 
a splendid record of services in all the great campaigns in which 
our Army has taken part. 

^'The names of those campaigns emblazoned on the colours 
of your Regiment testify to the gallant deeds of those who have 
gone before you. And I feq) certain in committing these new 
colours to your keeping you will not only maintain the grand 
traditions of which they are the emblem, but, should oppor¬ 
tunity occur, add to them fresh titles of distinction and honour.” 

On behalf of the Regiment Colonel Carter replied:— 

Your Royal Highness,—The gracious act which you have 
just performed is one of many with which The King’s Own 
Regiment has been honoured at the hands of your illustrious 
House. It is an interesting coincidence that just 100 years 
ago this year both battalions of the Regiment were reviewed 
at Dover by the then Prince of Wales, afterwards King George 
IV. On four- previous occasions have Colours been presented 
to the Regiment by Your Royal Highness’s ancestors ; the 
lost occasion being in 1878, when the Colours now borne by 
our second battalion were presented at Windsor Castle by 
her late Moat Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, and I am 
now the only officer still serving in the Regiment who was 
present on that occasion. More recently, about three years 
ago w'hile quartered at Malta, His Majesty the King conferred 
fin the Regiment the almost imique distinction, to which Your 
Royal Highness has so graciously referred, of appointing him¬ 
self our Colonel-in-Chief, and of which we are justly proud. 
On behalf of all ranks of the King’s Own Regiment, I thnnlr 
you from my heart for the honour you have done us to-day, 
and for your ^acious words, and I can assure Your Royal 
Highness that it will be the earnest endeavotxr of every officer, 
non-commissioned officer, and man who in the future is fortunate 
enough to serve under these Colours, to maintain the high 
reputation always hitherto borne by the Regiment, both in 
peace and war, and to prove himself worthy of pur very proud 
•title—The King’s Own. 

The ceremony was now over. His Royal Highness and 
His Staff rode off, foUowfed by the Commander-in-Chief and 
the assembly melted away in a few minutes. 

The King’s Own Regiment is one of the most distinguished 
and old in the entire British Army. Its history has been a 
varied a,nd honourable one from the day on which it landed 
in Tangier, two hundred and fifty years ago, when only four 
months in existence, until the present time when it can with 


justifiable pride point to the great military triumphs of the 
Empite to whioli it has so gallantly contributed to its share 
of the victories.” 

Briefly the history of the Regiment is as foUo^vs:—It was 
raised in the year 1680 and, as originally constituted, consisted 
of sixteen companies, each of sixty-five men. The then Earl 
of Plymouth became its first Colonel and he was succeeded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Kirke. Strangely enough, of the whole 
strength of the regiment eight companies were raised in and 
about London, and eight from the West of England, principally 
from the vicinity of Exeter, where the corps for a long time 
was known as the “Exeter Guards.” The first official name 
bestowed on the regiment was ‘ ‘The Second Tangier Regiment” 
and within the short period of fom' months from its formation 
the corps was in Tangier on active service. In 1684 the corj .)3 
returned to England. Its personnel was reduced to twelve 
companies, and it acquired the name of ‘ ‘The Duchess of York 
and Albany’s Regiment.” In the year following the Duchess 
of York became Queen, and the regiment was promoted with 
its patroness and became the “Queen’s Regiment of Foot.” 
In 1703 the character of its service was changed and it became 
a corps of Marines, but still retained its oonnecticn with the 
Royal house, being known as the “Queen’s Marines” and, 
as such, played a distinguished and gallant part at the capture 
and defence of Gibraltar. In 1710 the corps’ connection 
with the navy ceased, and five years later, being then stationed 
at the royal borough of Windsor, it received from King George 
I. the proud name of “The King’s Own” which it has retained 
ever since. In about 1881, when the system of connecting 
regiments with certain countries and towns was established, 
the “King’s Own” was allotted to Lancaster, and to the 
designation already existing was added the alternative name 
of “Royal Lancaster Regiment.” 

The service of the corps has been gallant and proud and 
bears the name of the following victories, namely:—Corunna 
(1809), Peninsula (1810-1814), Badajos (1812), Salamanca 
(1812), Victoria (1813), Nives (1813), Bladensburg (1814), 
Waterloo (1816) Alma (1854), Inkerman (1854), SevavStopol 
(1854-1855), Abyssinia (1868), South Africa (1878-^879), 
South Africa (1899-1902), and the Relief of Ladysmith, but, 
as it does not appear to have been the custom until the be¬ 
ginning of the last century to record war services in this manner, 
it pan be well understood that the victories mentioned do not 
represent all the services of the regiment, and that some of 
its hardest and most gallant services are unrecorded on its 
banner. The regimental badge is the Lion of England, and 
tradition has it that it was bestowed by William III, on his 
accession, in token of the corps’ attachment to his poison 
and Government This badge is a remarkable distinction 
inasmuch as it is worn by no other regiment in the service. 
The old regimental colom’, now faded and worn by the stress 
of long and honourable service, is of royal blue, and in the 
top comer nearest the colour-pole is a miniature Union Jack. 
In the centre is the Royal Cypher within the Garter, the scroll 
of which bears the well-known “Honi soit qui maly pense.” 
The scroll encircles the Cypher and is surmounted by the Crown 
of England, and a wreath composed of the rose, thistle and 
shamrock surrounds all the emblems. Inscriptions of the vic¬ 
tories in which the corps has played a part are also set out 
more or leas conspicuously. The original regimental colovir 
is now kept in the Town Hall at Exeter, where waa the first 
home of the regiment. In 1884 an a ttempt was made to induce 
its present custodian to hand it over to the parish church at 
Lancaster, So great, however, is the pride taken by the Exeter 
people in the glorious traditions of the regiment first raised in 
and about their city, that the Mayor of Exeter declined to 
accede to the request Not the least of the honours showered 
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in tho corps was the assumption of the CoIonel-in>Chief by 
His Majesty the King, and in its Colonel, General Sir W. 6- 
Cameron, the corps has another distinguished aoklier. 

The King's Own Regiment arrived in Calcutta from Malta 
in 1U03, an(l has during its sta-y here won a deservedly high 
place in the ix)pnlar esteea;. In the piping daj>s of peace, 
irhen no call is made on the devotion of our armed forces, 
■' demands of a more peaceful character are invariably imposed. 
With the King's Own these have been by way of sport and 
hospitality. Their achievements in the many sporting ventures 
of last two yetu's are still fresh in the memory of all sportsmen. 
Their successes in Association Football include the winning 
of the Walter Locke, Sarma, Gladstone, Indian Park and a 
host of other Cups making a total of over a score. Their sen¬ 
sational capture of the Rugby Challenge Cup in 1904 is not 
likely to Ije forgotten. The general bearing and conduct of 
the men in Calcutta have been admirable, and the regiment 
has won air unusually large measure of respect from the oitiKens 
of this city. A few mouths hence will witness the departure 
• of the corps to Burma, and the Northumberland Fusiliers, 
who succeed them, will have an arduous task to rival the great 
reputationt won by the King’s Owm during their stay of twp 
years in our inidst. 

• Ejiglishtnan .—-Her Royal Highness the'Prlncess of Wales, 
V’ necorapanied by Lady Minto, Colonel Crooko Lawless, Secretary 
; , of the Dufferin Fund, and Lord Francis Scott, A.D.C., paid 
a visit to the Victoria Duft'erin Hospital on Saturday morning. 
Lady Fraser and a few ladies of tho Bengal Committee received 
j .Her Royal Highness and the party were shown round the 
.((.i'iit' r wards by Miss Meakin, tlie lady doctor in charge of the liospi- 
'5,|5;5 tal. Though no announcement of the visit had appeared, 

, the road was lined with Indian sjrectators, who clapped loudly 
as the carriage drove past. 

Ground adjoining the hospiCil has been taken up to enable 
the premises to be extended but funds are still required for 
tlie buildings. The new ground is to enable the erection of 
bungalows with separate entranetps to which Indian gentlemen 
of high caste can take inembem of their families for medical 
treatment in what will be, practically, private house-s. 

Their Royal Highnesses tho Prince and Princess of Wales 
attended Divine Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral yesterday 
morning at 10-30. The church wms filled to its utmost 
ca pacity, but owing to the excellent arrangement made by 
the Rev. Canon Luckman and the X'estry, there was no 
overcrowding or confusion, and the immense congregation 
were all seated at 10-15, at which hour the gates of the Cathe¬ 
dral precinct were clo.sod to the public. Their Royal Highnesses 
arrived a minute or two before 10-30, accompaniefl by Sir Walter 
LawTence, and w'ere received at the south-west door of the 
Uathedi’al by the Rev. Canon Luckman and the Rev. W. H." 
Drawbridge, and akobyMr. L. P. Pugh and Mr. W. Parsons, 
tlie senior members of the vestry, who conducted them to 
their seats in the Canon’s stalls, near the Bishop’s throne. 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Lady Min+o, His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor and I^dy Fraser, His Excellency the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, the Hon’blo the Chief Justice of Bengal, His 
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Excellency the Naval Commander-in-Chief of the East Indian 


Sfjuadron. Admiral Poe, Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred Gaselco, 
commanding the Eastern Division, were also present with 
a large number of civil .and military officjers. Tho Service was 
intoned by the Rev. Canon Luckman, the lessons being read 
by the Rev. W. H. Drawbridge, and the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese preached an im))reasivc sermon from the text “The 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of proplieey ”, Revelation XIX, 
10. The service was the ordinary Matins for the Sunday after 
Chrmtmas Day, .H;^n (52 A. andM., “While shepherds watch 
their hooks by night,’ ’ being sung as a Procesaional. The 
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Te Deum specially composed by Mr. E. SlMer, F.R.C.O., the 
Cathedral organist, and sung for the first time on Christmas fi 
Day was magnificently render^ by the choir with band accom- t 
paniraent (under the baton of Mr. Kelway Bamber, A.T.C.L.), ' 

as was also the Anth(?m from the Messiah, the solo “Comfort, J 
yo Aly People” being sung by Mr. Cyril Davies, and the chorus. 41^ 
“Then unto us a Child is bom,” rendered by the bhoir with 5 |!m 
great power and expression. “O come all ye faithful,” Hymn ' * 
69 A. and M., W'as sung before the sermon, and “Hark the A ; I 
herald angels sing” Hymn 60 A. and M. during the collection. , ' ^ 

Immediately after the benediction, which was pronounced 
by the Bishop, the first verse of the National Anthem was sung 
by the choir accompanied by the band. Tire collection was : j 

for the Calcutta Free School, and amounted to Rs. 789. The . Jj 

preparation for what was a truly splendid and devotional service 
involved an immense amount of work, which was however 
cheerfully and enthusiastically undertaken by all connected 
with the Cathedral, including clergy, organist, choir and organ, 
and Canon Luckman may be heartily congratulated on the sttc- . 5 ;'; 
cess of his arrangement. The opening voluntary played by 
Mr. Slater was the March from Burnaby’s Rebekah, played ’ 
by organ and orchestra, and an original oompo-sitioil of Mr. 
Slater’s. The concluding voluntaries were B’ugue in G. Minor 
(Back) and March (Lemmen). 

The sermon was as follows :-T- 

Taking his text froin Rev. XIX, 10, “ The testimony 
of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy,” His Lordship the Metro¬ 
politan said:—- 

“Our Blessed. Lord and Saviour,*when he was eight days’ old,, 
not only accepted from earthly parents, as to-day’s Gos^l tells 
U.S, the human Name that wo love, but also liecame, for our 
sake.s, obedient to the law'. In lowly submission, the Redeemer 
of mankind began His course. And for us while the ending ! 
of another year calls us to take account of our own lives ; to 
look back and forward and to ask ourselves in what spirit 
we are living and what our life is worth, the fastival of the 
Circumcision of Clirist reminds us, how the Cross must be ^ ^ 
stamped on every human life, that is to be wm-thy of what 
Jesus has made of man. Guided thus by the Church I offer /i 

you, as a motto for the coming year, tht^e words of an ^ 

angel: The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. 5 
I understand the words, in their application to conduct, as , ' v 
meaning this : A life devoted to bearing witness for years, 
is a life inspired and lifted above the common levels of this 
world. ’''A'’ ■' 

“Do you desire insight into the divine purposes which lie vv;;’S: 

beneath the surface of human life, and an inspiration that ' 

shall carry you along in harmony w'ith those divine purposes, 
and that ehall make you master of smur fate, as the 
world calls it,—master, that is, of the facilities and opportuni¬ 
ties which God has put in your trust, and of their is.sues? 

Do you wish to see things os God sees them, and to move among 
them as one who treads the ways of God? Then seek your 
inspiration in the witness of Jesus. That is the only sound 
and enduring condition of .such an exalted life. Let this be 
your one aim^to witness to; then you wifi walk on high, 
above the world’s mist, breathing heavenly air, and filletl 
throrigh and through like a cloud with the light of truth. 

“Thsse words; Tho testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
propheoy ” might fairly be called the keynote of the Book 
of the Revelation of St. John. 

“Tho early Christians in the midst of persecutions, lived 
and died bearing witness to Jesus. The expression. ‘The 
testimony of Jesus’ sums up their life: They were shut 
out from most of the opportunities and the interests, V^hich 
occupied other men: the unseen world was far more to them 
than the world they could see. Tliey were looking for the 
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-eomina; of the Lord, and so there wa« given to them,—to the 
Church as a whole and to many individuals in it,—a spirit of 
insight into heavenly things. God spoke to them : His pur¬ 
poses were often disclosed to them: revelationfl were made j 
to them, sometimes of what was to be in the future, sometimes 
of what underlay the present visions flashed on them, and 
music came to their ears, from the glory, in which their brethren 
who had already died for die testimony of Jesus, were dwelling ; 
with God. The spirit of prophecy inspired them. It is from i 
those times, that the Book of the Revdation of St. John has 
been handed down to us, by the Providence of God the Holy 
Ghost, a record of the visions, by which the Great Apostle was 
guided to encourage and to warn the suffering churches; draw¬ 
ing aside the veil, here and there, and in part from the scenes i 
of spiritual conflict, of Divine Love and Divine Wrath, of tri* | 

bulation and of glory. , , 

“We may be unable,—certainly without special study we 
must be unable—to read, by the light of those fiery flashes, 
a chapter of definite history or of definite prediction; we may 
be unable to interpret with any security that splendid sym¬ 
bolism, but thus much no student of the Apocalypse can fail 
to realize, impressed with power upon his heart, that outward 
circumstances and events are but the faint expression of eternal 
renlistics, that all life and history burns with vision and pro¬ 
phecy, for those who hold the testimony of Jesus. Behind 
all, and at the centre of all. He stands: the One Lord of the 
• ag^. Tliose who belong to Him, have in their hands the key 
of all. Jesus is the One Interpreter of the World’s movement; 
and for those who suffer with liim and for Him, the march 
of the World is the march of their battle ; a march blood-stained 
and interrupted, yet glorious and sure, and ringing with anthems 
of eternal triumph, 

“Those were days when the witness, which the martyrs 
bore to Jesus, was fiery and intense; and when the glow of 
prophetic inspiration was intense too. We live in safer times 
md duller. But it is still true that if there is to be in our lives 
any inspiration, the condition for it is, the testimony of Jesus. 

“ Just as in these safer days there is still, for all Christ’s people, 
a witness to be borne to Him, so also in these duller days there 
is a spirit of prophecy. The word of Joel, applied in the day 
Pentecost by St. Peter, expressly promise to all believer a share 
of inspiration. It is of Christians in general that St. Paul 
says that God hath revealed to us through His Spirit the things 
which eye hath nob seen. It is claimed by St. John, as the 
sure proof of a Christian’s title, that God has giveij him of 
His Spirit. 

“I am entitled therefore to apply not now to the exceptional 
but to the normal inspiration—the word which the angel of 
the Revelation spoke to St. John. Tliere is still such a thing 
as witnessingfor Jesus: there is still such a thing as an inspired 
life. 

“What it means, for a man, in certain moments of enthu¬ 
siasm or of crises, to be lifted up above all narrow and all selfish 
considerations, and to look straight at great principles, and 
see the plain, grand lines of simple duty, or the bold form of 
a great purpose, standing out clear against the sky,—what this 
means, we know well; and we rightly think of it as inspiration : 
God’s Spirit is on the man, and for the time he is a prophet. 
Such is that Happy Warrior, whom W’ordsworth described: 

“Who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment, to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues good or bad for human kind. 

Is happy as a Lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired. 

“To many, perhaps, to every man at some time or other, 
God grants a revelation; God opens upon the man’s mind 
a vision as it were, of His own purpose; His plans for the bless¬ 


ing of mankind, or, it may be, for the man’s own career. Then, 
such a man sees, at least for a moment what’he ought to be, 
what he may be, what God made him for: he sees something 
of what God has in mind for the work in which he himself has 
been called to take part; he sees the great possibilities that 
lie before his own faithful discharge of duty, the wide and 
solid good that he may do for his fellowmen,—then, his heart 
is stirred, and dwells within him, not with pride but with awe, 
and with a certain sublime delight he is a prophet; and God 
is calling him, and unrolling before his conscience the sroll 
of the Divine Will and of his own opportunity. There are 
the inspirations by means of which, if we are true to them, 
God sets us—as the Psalmist has it—on our high places: the 
high places for which be mode us, and which are our own ; 
but which we can so easily decline. 

“Oh! let us strive and pray, dear brethren, to live up to the 
level of our moments of inspiration! This wo cannot do by 
virtue of anything that comes of self or of pride; those forces 
are soon spent: they die when the glow f^es and the nerves 
are tried. The higher levels cannot be long held, except 
by lowly keeping near the cross ; by the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus; by a temper subdued and made conformable to His 
Death. 

“Happy are those in w'hom the Blessed Spirit so abides that 
by His Holy inspiration they think these things that be go(5d 
and by His merciful guiding perform the same, not on the 
splendid stage of some day of crisis, or in the efforts or a short 
lived enthusiasm, but through the long hours of daily mono¬ 
tonous work, and unnotic^ services of love! When shall 
we look for an example of life maintained on these high places T 
We have seen it in a sister in our hospitals; patient, cheerful, 
full of hope; day after day, week after week, year after year, 
she toils, on,—not mechanically, but with ardour ever fresh and 
buoyant. We have seen it in the soldier, as gentle as he is 
brave; as keen and indomitable in work among his poor Lon¬ 
don boys, are when he leads the charge against the enemies 
of civilization. We have seen it in the Statesman, carryi^ 
into every duty the fire of a prophet-soul, through a long life 
of chivalrous activity, for his country, for the oppressed, for 
the poor. I speak of types: thank God, the instances are 
not few. 

“And if we asked any one of these, what have you been doing? 
is it not certain that he would reply: “ I have been trying to 
witness for Jesus? They are witnesses to the Incarnation, 
inspired by the conviction, that Jesus Christ, in becoming 
Man, has brought to human life such a value and capacity 
that no effort spent upon it can be too great. That man can 
cherish aims and hopes above the ordinary, who believes that 
the Son of God has taken human nature and has raised it to the 
Right Hand of God. Such a believer has an insight into the 
value and capacity of his own powers and opportunities, and 
into the r n“«hir< g of the events which occur to him or svuTound 
him, —an insight which is prophetic. He finds God in it: 
all God’s way are plain to Him in it. Ho is admitted to God’s 
counsels; and when he turns to commune with his brother 
men, he comes to them as a prophet from God. If his testi¬ 
mony is not merely of the lips but of the life ; if he so behaves 
himself as to show that God is in him of a truth,—then he is 
indeed a prophet; he lajis open the secrets of God to men, 
and speaks to men in the Name of the Lord. 

What is there that can so inspire a man, as the assurance 
that God is with us ? He believes with all his heart that he has 
for his Elder Brother the Son of God. He looks up to the 
unapproachable throne of the Creator, and there he sees, stand¬ 
ing ready to succour those who call on Him, the Son of Man. 
Then it is no wonder, if those who look upon that man’s face 
see it as the face of an angel. But our witness must be first 
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hand. Ihe only true witness for Jesus is he who can say, 
‘Not only have ! been taiight that Jesus died for all men, 
but I know, by nxy own experieucp, that he died for me.’ 

“To such a man, to work for his fellowmen, is to go about 
with Jesus, He brings the forces of that Divine Humanity 
to bear upon the sick or the discouraged, or on thefallen ;—■ 
even on the desperate. When you go to these, the sad or the 
despairing so strong is your witness for Jesus that it shines 
^ out from you, and sounds in eve'ty tone of your voice, and is 
proved by everything you do, that Jesus is no dead Teacher, 
but alive and at hand; quick with human sympathy and with 
life-giving power, when by your touch the living Jeans touches 
sick souls,—^then you arei indeed a prophet,—greater than the 
prophets; the least, who so wields the forces of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, is greater than them all. 

“But those words, ‘the testimony of Jesus’ referred in 
St. John’s lips chiefly to suffering: the Christian ‘witness’ 
is martyrdom, means, if not outward death, yet being crucified 
with Christ, and ever bearing about in the body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus. 

“ Now this is a great thing; and there is serious danger of our 
putting it from us, not as not being noble, but as being beyond 
our hope. *We are tempted to say: ‘ We are not called to such 
great things, nor made for themand so to remain content 
without any inspiration at all to silence the prophetic voice, 
with which—if we will attend to it—our conscience does Speak, 
But this would be to despair of ourselves and of our Saviour. 
Be sure that every life has in it, both the witness of Jesus and 
the spirit of prophecy. What is seen on a great scale, or in 
brilliant colours, in the heroes and the martyrs, has its place, 
the same principle holds good—in every heart that is at all 
touched by Christianity, 

“Tf indeed there be a life quite uninfluenced by the Cross,— 
with nothing in it of self-denial or self-restraint, and no such 
sorrow for sin as breeds a time effort after amendment,—there, 
perhaps, it is possible there may be no inspiration. But in 
proportion, as the Cross is admitted, the Spirit that elevates 
and inspires is there. And there is no condition of life that 
can do without the Cross, or that can be without it except 
' by refusing it. 

“ As the years of our life pass by,—whether they pass like 
morning hours opening in the brilliant midday of opportunity, 
or are Rawing in towards evening and the night when no Inan 
can wmrk,—let us see to it that our witness to Jesus is becoming 
year by year more clear and bold, and unmistakeable, and more 
completely embodied in our conduct. Plan out your life as 
one who is not without law, but under law to Christ. Sot 
His Gross before yon, and each day take up your own,—the Cross 
which He assigns to you and which your conscience recognises 
as your own. Then, as surely as his mark is on you, so surely 
His Spirit will be in you. Your career of duty may be grand, 
or it may be insignificant; cast in influence, or shut into the 
narrowest existence of humble service ; but, in either case, your 
path will be touched with an imearthly glory; it will open 
again and again on the eternal world; heavenly voices will 
come out to yon from near the throne. And to your foUow- 
men you wifi be a prophet, helping to keep up the courage 
of God’s people,—your brethren and companion in the tribula¬ 
tion and kingdom and patience which are in Jesus;' till the 
Lord comes.” , . 

jJwpfis/imow.—The following is the programme of the pubho 
entertainment in honour of Then Boyal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to be given to-morrow: — , 

On behalf of the Reception Committee, the Hon’ble Asif 

Kadr Saiyid Wasif Ali hCrza, of Murshidabad, and the Maharaja 

Kumar Prodyot Coomar Tagore will wait on Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales at Government 


House, at 4 p.m. At 4-15 p.M, Their Royal Highnesses willi 
start from Government House and will drive to the place of 
entertainment on the Maidan, vid the Red Road and Casnarina 
Avenue. ITie carriage iviU stop, for a few minutes, at the 
entrance to the “Grass Ride,” where a choir of school child' 
ren will sing “God Bless the Prince of Wales.” 

On the arrival of Their Royal Highnesses at the entrance 
to the Pavilion, the Guard-of-Honour will present arms and 
the massed ban^ will play the National Anthem, Their Royal 
Highnesses will be received at the fix)t of the dais by His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and by a deputation of the 
Reception Committee consisting of the following noblemen 
and gentlemen 

The Hon. Maharaja Sir Rameswar Singh Bahadur, K.C.LE., 
of Darbhanga, President. 

Maharaj-Dfairaj Be joy Chand Mahtab Bahadur of Burdwan. 

Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, K.G.S.I. 

Maharaja Sir Ravaneshwar Prashad Singh Bahadur, K.C.I.E., 
of Gidhour, 

Hon. Nawab Khwaja Salimulla Bahadur of Dacca. 

Maharaja Girija Nath Roy of Dinajpur. 

Raja Peary Mohun Mukerjee, C.S.I. 

The Hon. Raja Ban Bihari Kapur, C.S.L 

Maharaja Sir Haraballab Narayan Singh, K.C.I.E., of Son- 
bursa. 

Colonel His Highness Maharaja Sir Nripendra Narain Bhup 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., C.B., A.-D.-C., of (looch Behar. 

His Highness Raja Radlia Kishore Deb Barman Manikya 
of Hill Tippera. 

His Higlmess Maharaja Sri Ram Chundra Bhunj Deo of 
Mourbhunj. 

Maharaja Jagodindra Nath Roy of Natore. 

Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar. 

Mabaraja Surya Kant Aeharya of Myrnensingh. 

Sir Gurudass BaUerji. 

Raja Ronjit Sinha Bahadur of Nashipur. 

Raja Baikuntha Nath Dey Bahadur of Balosore. 

Raja Promada Nath Boy of Digapatia. 

Nawab Saiyad Amir Hossain Bahadur, C.I.E. 

Maharaja Kumar Guru Mahadevasram Prasad Sabi of Hutwa. .. 

Baja Binaya Krishna Deb of Sobhabazar. 

A. P. M. 'Abdur Rahman, Esq., Khan Bahadur. 

R. D. Mehta, Esq., C.I.E. 

R. H. M. Rustomjee, Esq. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. A. Apcar. 

Sir Patrick Playfair, C.I.E. 

W. T. Grice, Esq. 

W. C. Madge, Esq. 

W. Banks Gwyther, Esq. , 

Rai Bahadur Hurry Ram Goenka. 

Babu Damorlar Dass Burman. 

Babu Manmatba Nath Roy Chaudliuri of Santosh. 

Norman McLeod, Esq. 

Rai Sitanath Roy Bahadur, Honorary Treasurer. 

Maharaj Kumar Prodyot Coomar Tagore and C. B. Bayley, 
Esq., Honorary Secretaries. 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor will present to Their 
Royal Highnesses the Maharaja of Darbhanga, President 
of the Reception Committee, who will then conduct Their 
Royal Highnesses to the dais; and, when Tlieir Royal High¬ 
nesses arrive at their seats, the massed bands will play “God 
Bless the Prince of Wales.” The Maharaja of Darbhanga 
will then present the Members of the Reception Committee 
to Their Royal Highnesses. All present will rise as the 
National Anthem is played on the arrival of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses and will remain standing xmtil Their Royal Highnesses 
have taken their seats. 









Kiimar Birendra Cliandro Singh and Kmnar Shiva Kumar 
Tagore will be in attendance on Their Royal Highnesses with 
gold chowries in their hands. 

Four noblemen, namely, Mahai-aj-Dhiraj Bijoy Chand 
Mahtab Bahadur, of Burdwan, Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan 
Tagore Bahadur, Maharaja Sir Ravaneshwar Prashad Singh 
Bahadur, of Gidhour, and the Hon’ble NawabKhwajaSalimulla, 
Bahadur, of Daeca, will act as Raj Chatradharis, or Royal 
Canopy-holders. 

Tlie Maharaja Girija Nath Roy, of Dinajpur, will hold before 
Their Royal Highnesses a jewelled basin borne by Maharaja 
Kumar Soshi Kant Acharya, of Mymensingh, containing rose¬ 
water. Raja Peary Mohan jMukerji, C.S.I., will offer garlands 
of white flowers to Tlxeir Royal Higlmesses borne by Maba- 
raj Kumar Gopendra Krishna Deb, of Sovabaaar. The Maha¬ 
raja Sir Harballabh Narayan Singh, Bahadur, K.C.I.E., of Son- 
bursa, will then present jChandan (white sandal) scented with 
saffron, and musk, and agar (a sacred fragrant wood produced 
in the Garo BUUs) borne by Maharaj Kumar Manendra-Chxmder 
Nandy, of Cossimbazar, Maharaj-Kumari Sudhira, of Cooch 
Behar, will present a bouquet to Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales. 

Three Mahamahopadhyas, namely, Pandit Krishna Singh 
Thakur (of Darbhanga), Pandit Haraprasad Sastri, M.A., 
(Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta), and Pandit 
Shiva Chundra Sarvabhauma (Principal, Tagore Sanskrit Col¬ 
lege, Shamnagar), as also Pundit Ram Nath Tarkaratna, 
will hold before Their Royal Highnesses four gold plates each 
containing a cocoanut, a quantity of paddy, a few blades of 
grass, a gold coin and flowers, national emblems of fertility 
and plenty, and will present to Their Royal Highnesses a scroll 
containing a blessing in Sanskrit mantra. 

Tliree Shams-ul-ulamas, namely, Maulvi Ahmed and Maulvi 
Mirza Ashraf Ali (of Bengal), and Maulvi Saadat Husain (of 
Behar) will present a Kasidah specially composed for the occa¬ 
sion. 

Two Buddhist Priests from Chittagong, namely, Mahathero 
Kripsharan and Mahathero Guna Lankara, will present an 
address consisting of Pali slokas, specially composed for the 
occasion. 

The following Bengali song of welcome will then be sung :— 
Hail! Prince, Princess! all bail to thee ! 

With joyous voice we welcome sing 
As bursting into festive glee 
Bengala greets her future King. 

Though humble our reception be 
And though our strains may halting run, 

The loyal heart w© bring to thee 
Is xvarmer than our Eastern Stm. 

This will be followed by (in the arena):— 

• Baul Song 

Nagar Sankirtan. 

“Jhinjhawti,” by the Bharati Musical Association. 

Sikkim Dance. 

Bhutanese Dance. 

“Imam Kallyan,’’ by the Bharati Musical Association. 

“March of the Gladiators,’’ by the Massed Bands. 

Tibetan Ghost Dance. 

by the Bharati Musical Association, 
‘l^miniscences of Wales,’’ by the Massed Bands. 

Indian Quarter-staff Play, 

Er^idont of the Reception Committee, the Hon’ble 
Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur, of Darbhanga, will 
prwwd to offer attar and yan home by Maharaja Komar Prod- 
^t Coomar Tagore to Their Royal Highnesses, and to His 
Honom the Lieutenant-Governor and Lady Fraser. The 
lion ble Asif Kadr Saiyid Wasif Ali Mirza, Bahadur, of Murshid- 


abad, wiU place the Imamzamin on the arm of His Royal High¬ 
ness according to the ancient customs of Mohammadans. 

Their Royal Highnesses will then leave the dais, and, 
escorted by the members of the Deputation of the Reception 
Committee, will proceed to their carriage, which after leaving 
the Pavilion will pass by the Serpentine Tank, where there 
will be an exhibition of the Murshidabad form of illumination 
(Bera) and also of the “ Sari Song *’ on the illuminated tank. 

As Their Royal Highnesses enter their carriage, the massed 
bands will play “God Bl(»3 the Prince of Wales.’’ 

Their Royal Highnesses will return to Government Hoxise 
by the same route as on arrival, and the Red Road will be lined 
on both sides by 1,000 retainers carrying lighted torches. 

There will subsequently bo a display of fireworks, wliich 
will begin Kalf-an-hoxir after the close of the entertainment. 

As a great many people have mixed up the reception of 
Friday with the reception which will take place to-morrow, 
we have been requested to state that the singiixg of ‘ ‘ God 
Bless the Prince of Wales’’ by the choir of nearly 600 children 
under the direction of Mr. !&nest Slater, will take place to¬ 
morrow. Children and teachers, except those coming from 
Kidderpore, must pass through the barrier opposite Theatre 
Road close to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and go straight on till 
they come to the stand erected for the singing, which is near 
to the Great Pavilion but a little further on. All the children 
and teachers must have tickets, and parents of children w'ho 
are spending their holidays at home are requested to see that 
their children go to their respective schools and get their tickets. 
Full directions will be found at the back of the tickets and 
in the circular which has been sent round. The children should 
be at the barrier not later than 3 p.M. 

Tlie following is the programme of the Ghost Dance of Tibet 
under the direction of Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., 
and Mr. Karzang Shenpa of Darjiling:— 

I. Shao (Stag) dance, 2 minutes. 

II. The Dance of the Genii-—of the principal Snowy moun¬ 
tains of Tibet, 4 minutes. 

III. The Dance of Lion, Tiger, Yak, Bull, Eagle, — (demi¬ 
gods), 5 minutes. 

IV. Dur dag (the lords of the cemetery), 4 minutes. 

V. The Shwanak dance—Black-hat Exorcists of Tibet, 
5 minutes. 

The following Tibetan song (translated by Rai Bahadur 
Sarat Chandra Das) will be sung:— 

With a splendid sword on the right, 

And a white silver bell on the left. 

Sprinkling water to those, tlxe excellent Gods, 

And also to him of Buddha, who has won perfection, 
Rewarded with garlands of gems. 

To all seated on couches and chairs to the right and the left. 
We offer this cycle of songs: 

The salutation of noble Tibet, 

The way of the Bong (Sikkim) in making obeisanoe; 
The Chinese manner of kneeling down; 

The Kashmerian mode of salaam; 

The Nepalese—by shaking the head and holding the arms akimbo; 

The Dukpa (Bhutan) mode — by waving the arms; 
The Khamba (Eastern Tibet) mode—by drawing the knife; 
The monkish custom of spreading the cloak; 

The nun’s custom of shaking the head; 

The Mongol custom of pulling the ears. 

To act our play and to meet again, 

Oh! to act and to meet again. 

This is a day of happy omen. 

The salutation of noble Tibet; 

Dance! Dance! Dance! 

Ten kinds of Salutation. 
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Pibfteer.— Calcutta, ZQth December. —Th6 Prince of Waltjs 
presented new colours to the King’s Own Regiment at Fort 
William this morning. 

The Battalion assembled on the Dalhousie Parade Ground, 
a large number of military and civilian spectators being pre¬ 
sent. His Royal Highness was met at Plassey Gate by the 
Commander-in-Chief and his staff, tbgether with Brigadier- 
General Sir Ronald Macdonald, commanding the Presidency 
Brigade. General Sir Archibald Hunter was also on the ground, 
as the King’s Own is his old regiment. The ceremony was 
the same as that at Indore when the Prince pi’esented colours 
to the York and Lancaster Regiment last month. The Bishop 
of . Calcutta blessed the colours. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock the Prince arrived on the 
polo ground to witness a match between a Calcutta team and 
the Imperial Cadets. He enjoyed the game thoroughly, but 
was seriously concerned when an accident happened to the 
Maharaja of Cooch Behar, whose pony came down. The 
"Maharaja was stunned, and had to be carried off the ground in 
& dhoolie. He has, however, sustained no grave injury, though 
he is suffering from concussion due to the fall. The polo match 
was a cloa® one, tixe Cadets being just beaten. 

The Princess of Wales visited the Victoria Dufferin Hos¬ 
pital this morning, accompanied by Lady Minto, Colonel Crooke- 
Lawless, Honorary Secretary, Dufferin Fund, and Lord Francis 
Scott, A.-D.-C. The party were met .by Lady Fraser and a 
few ladies of the Bengal Provincial Committee, and Her Royal 
Highness was shown over the hospital by Miss Meakin, the 
lady doctor in charge. 

This afternoon the Prince and Princess attended the races 
in order to see the race for the cup presented by His Royal 
Highness. There was a very large attendance in the enclosure, 
Calcutta society and visitors being in full force. Tlie Viceroy 
and Lady Minto with their two daughters and a party from 
Government House drove up in State under escort of a body¬ 
guard, at a quarter to three, while Lord Kitchener, the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of Bengal, Sir Francis Maclean, Sir Alfred 
Gaselee, Sir E. Locke-EUiot and other persons of official dis¬ 
tinction were present. 

At three o’clock the Prince and Princess arrived, driving 
down the ooiu’se from the well-known Big Tree. There was 
an enormous crowd of natives on the maidan, who flocked 
to the races to see the Royal carriages pass escorted by a 
detachment of the 16th Hussars. On arrival at the Grand Stand 
Their Royal Highnesses were most heartily cheered. They 
were in time to see the Chowringhee Cup as well as the big 
race of the day. As regards the latter expert opinion was 
strangely divid^, Great Soot’s chances were held to be best, 
it was certain the race would be run at a greater pace than 
that for the Viceroy’s Cup, and he was reported to be very 
fit. He was accordingly backed in the morning at four to one 
and even more for a place. At the betting list in the afternoon 
his price had shortened to threes, lA>ng Tom and Munderah 
being at fives, Dalkeith, the winner of the Trials, and Acetine 
being at six to one. These were practically the starting prices, 
laong Tom did not command the public support that his per¬ 
formance in the Viceroy’s Cup should have entitled him to, 
as he did not seem in quite such good form as on last Tuesday. 
The Maharaja of Mysore’s Munderah was fairly well supported 
as it was believed he had improved considerably in the last 
four days. Among the light-weights Lieutenant Bill and Rapid 
Pilgrim were most fancied. 

In the parade before the Grand Stand Great Scot with 
Moirison up looked in splendid fettle, while Long Tom ridden 
by Robinson moved along quietly. In tlie preliminary canter 
Munderah, a very handsome brown, appeared in the pink of 
condition. Tbe race was one round of the course, so the Royal 


party hod an excellent view of the start, All got well away 
with the exception of Munderah, whose chances of winning 
were seriously impaired by the lengths which he then lost. 
The pace was made very fast at once by Lieutenant Bill, and 
the rest had to follow the lead thus given. Great Scot lay well 
up, but was never able to take the lead, and at the old stand 
Acetine began to close up with Long Tom, lying ready for bis 
rush. Aa they worked round the bend into the straight. Long 
Tom came through. Prince Lyon and Great Scot stuck to him 
to the distance, but they could not hold their ovm, and he won 
in grand form just as in the race for the Viceroy’s Cup. Acetine 
j almost made a dead heat with Great Scot for third place. 

I The time wa.s 2 min. 52| secs., and as Long Tom carried top 
j weight, 98t lOlb, his performance was a very fine one and the 
win was most popular. 

I Dr, Spooner Hart, owner of the winner of the Prince of 
I Wales Cup, was presented to the Prince who shook hands 
! warmly with him and congratulated him on the success of 
j his horse. 

!. The Prince and Princess took their departure before the 
I last race, and were again loudly cheered as they drove off tlie 
I course. Tlie Viceroy and Lady Minto stayed to the end, and 
were also cheered on their departure. The day’s racing wa.s 
good all through, and the quality of the horses and ponies 
was proved by the excellent times in several races. Thus 
the mile for the big ponies, 14-2 and under, was won byBlitaon, 
carr 5 ung lOst. 41b, in 1 min. 42| sees.. This was better than 
any time recorded for the Trial Stakes hp to tliis yeai*, though 
the Cup horses always run in tlie Trials. Dalkeith on 23rd 
December did the mile in 1 min. 41| secs., but he was only 
caiT 3 dng Qst. 31b. This will be enough to show how good a pony 
Blitzen is, 

Eft». 7 oo« Gazejfte.—‘Preparations which ai-e being made at the 
Royal Lakes, and particularly on the lawn of the Boat Club, 
under the direction of Mr. Short, Secretary of the Municipality, 
for the reception of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, show that it is determined to make the occasion 
a thoroughly memorable one. Tliose who saw the illumination 
of the Lakes at the time of Lord Curzon’s visit, both visitors 
j and residents, were agreed that excellent use had been made of 
I the natural advantages of the site for display. But the scheme 
I for the Royal, visit is on a much larger scale. The number of 
! lights alone is fully three times as great, and use has begn made 
t of the experience gained on the previous occasion to improve 
the present display in many ways. For example it was found 
that many of the lights were blown out by the wind. The 
chance of that has been obviated by the adoption of a different¬ 
shaped lamp, larger in size, which has been made to the Muni¬ 
cipal Secretary’s special design. The old lamps called phooka 
(blown), made in Calcutta, were fitted with wick and oil. The, 
new ones, with a raised neck under which wire may be bound, 
will contain night lights. They are thrice as expensive as the 
old, but it has rightly been decided that lamps which may blow 
out are of little use. There are 200,000 of these small lamps. 
An equal number of night-lights to fit them, besides 26,000 
carriage eandles for Chinese lanterns, have been made and 
presented by the Biuma Oil Company. Lamps will be hung all 
round the contour of the lake, some nine pr ten miles. Besides 
this large number of smalllamps there are some .60,000 of other 
sorts, to be placed in every advantageous position. Two beautiful 
makes have been obtained from Japan, one in the form of a 
lotus plant and flower, which will float on the water anchored 
to the bottom by means of a cord attaiehed to a hook on the 
base ; another in the shape of a chrysanthemum fitted on a sjake 
to be stuck into the ground. There are also taller “ comet ** 
lamps in various colours. To hang the lamps round the lake 
and in other places there ore twelve miles of telegraph wire and 













five lailea of smaller wire; 50,000 nails of sfwcial design, witli a 
hook at the end, to attach to trees and woodwork, 2,000 wire 
spikes for the ferneries, etc., and 2,000 yards of small chain for 
use in the “ lantern shamiaua,” This last will be one of the most 
striking features in the illuminations. It is a shamiana the com¬ 
plete walls and roof of which will be composed of lanterns, erect¬ 
ed on the tree-encircled plateau on -the Boat Club lawn. Here 
the Eoyal visitors will be received by the Boat Club on their dis- 
embai-kiug from the “Karaweik poung.’V The foundation and 
framework of the poung are completed, made by the Boyal 
Engineers under the supervision of Captain Kelsall, R.E. It 
floats on 192 casks lent by the Burma Oil Company. The poung 
is to conVey the Royal party, with the hieutenaht-Oovernor 
and Staff, Lady White and MisS White, Idr. and Mrs* Adamson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hartnoll, Mr. J. Wilson, Mr. J. Short , Oo Po Tsee 
and Oo Paw Tun from die pavilion to the Boat Club lawn, after 
a little tour on the lake. On the pavilion side Their RoyaPHigh- 
nesses will walk round die hiU past the steps presented by Oo 
01m Chine, C.I.E., to the pavilion where Mrs. Adamson, on be¬ 
half of the Reception Connnittee, will present the Princess with 
an album. The embarkation will be at the steps presented by 
Mr, Chin Tseng, and the disembarkation on the Boat Club 
side at the marble steps presented by Mr. Samuel Balthazar. 
The poung will be towed by seven racing canoes* each contain¬ 
ing ten men, who will sing characteristic songs. These men are 
at present being trained in their duties. 

It should be mentioned that the Pagoda is to come into the 
scheme of the illuminations. Bright light will be thrown from 
Barrack Hill, which lies between the Pagoda and the Lakes, on 
to the Pagoda itself. The installation of the light is the work 
of the Royal Engineers under Captain Kelsall. 

We have already outlined the extensive scheme for illumin¬ 
ating the route from the Lakes to the Railway Station on the 
night of the Royal departure. 

Finally all the many boats of the Boat Club have now been 
allotted by ballot to members who are busy planning schemes 
of illumination for their craft. Every boat must be illuminated 
but details have been left by the Committee to individual taste 
and fancy. 

It is hazardous to prophesy before the event, but nothing 
that taste, forethought and hard work can suggest is being left 
undone to make the illuminations fai* and away the most com¬ 
plete and the most beautiful that Rangoon has ever seen. 

The album which the Reception Committee is presenting is 
an exceptionally handsome one, and has been made and il¬ 
luminate at home to the order and design of Messrs. Beato and 
Co., Ltd. It is about eighteen inches by twelve, bound in levant 
morocco, and mounted in gold, with the Prince of Wales’ crest, 
also in gold. In the centre of the cover is a hand-painted enamel 
of a scene on the Lakes. Ihe illuminated title page contains 
the inscription of presentation, and water-colour sketches. The 
album consists of 36 platino-types, most of them taken specially 
by the firm above-mentioned, the mountings pearl grey, iUu- 
minated in gold and red. It will be enclosed in a Burmese-carved 
teak casket. 

2nd Januaby 1906, 

Indian Daily T^eyraph. —The second game in tirst ties in 
the Bengal Polo Tournament was played off this day before 
a large gathering, His Royal Highness the Prince also 
being present. ^ The teams ehgaged were the Imperial Cadet 
Corps, comprising Rao Rxmgonath Singh, Major Watson, the 
^awab of Jaora and the Raja of Rutlam, back ; and the 
^Icutta Polo Club “ A ” team comprising Captain Ashbumer, 
Mr. C. Grah^, the Rajkumar of Kuch Behar and the 
Maharaja of Kuch Behar, back. The play on both sides was of 
a very high class and elicited repeated applause. The issue was 


very open till almost at the end when the Polo Club got the 
goal which gave them the game. Up to thxee chakkara the 
score was one goal one subsidiary all, and the play was 
level in the fourth ehalkar when an unfortunate accident 
occurred; the Maharaja of Kuch Behar’s pony rolled over, 
giving his rider a heavy fall, and for a time, while the Maharaja 
lay helpless on the ground, it looked as if he was badly hurt. 
Later he came to, but was too much knocked out of time 
to get up and was taken home in an ambujance. Major Barnes 
took his place and the game was renewed with equal vigom’, 
and at the conclasion of full time the Polo Club won by three- 
goals one subsidiary to two goals two subsidiaries. ; When the 
accident occurred the Prince of W’^ales evinced great concern for 
the Maharaja and walked over to the spot where the Maharaja 
lay, surrounded by doctor and friends. Happily nothing 
serious has resulted, and later accounts are very satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Morning Post . —We lunched at Landi Kotal; Afghanistan 
before us. Ihence back through the stifling, dustpestered pass, 
facing east once moire, after our long westering, to dine at Pesha¬ 
war and take up again our train journey. It was to carry us as 
far as Kala-ki-Serai, where, while the sky was stijjl dark with 
stars, we were dragged from our slumbers,' to be told of Armies 
bearing down upon us and about to meet at dawn; for it was to 
tlio country between Hasan Abdal and Rawal Pindi that the 
manoeuvres had been transferred, which, planned to take place 
at Delhi, had to be abandoned there for want of water. It had 
seemed inconceivable in the past four days during which vi/e 
have been with the troops that any place could be drier than 
Kala-ki-Serai. It would be impossible to give an idea of the 
dust to those who can only think of it in terms of an island 
climate. It has been suffocating, abominable, pernicious, 
amazing, and exquisite. Every movement of troops has been 
betrayed by it, every movement shrouded. Cavalry became at 
once invisible when moving at the trot; at a walk often all that 
was left above the yellow clouds was the sparkle of their lances. 
Across the great flat plain, bounded by granite hills and snow¬ 
capped mountains, and scarred with dongas 40 feet deep and 
incredibly intricate, the dust, grey, mud-yellow, and black, 
fuming upwards from a hundred places, told, so far as a spectator 
could hope to see it, everything that was going on. To go 
nearer was to be involved in the fog yourself and to see nothing 
but the dim figures in front of you. It was dust so fine that it 
seemed to explode in smoke under the horses’ feet, and so light 
that once lifted it floated in the air for hours. The men who 
marched through it were altered almost beyond recognition. 
Their eyebrows and lashes, hair, beards, and moustaohes were 
Clogged and grey; yellow drifts lay above their cheek-bones 
and changed the outline of their ears. The dust had caked 
on the hot dark faces till even the Moplahs and Multanis looked 
Eurasian. 

Sikh, Gxmkha, and Pathan were all of one colour, a smear^ 
yellow-brown ; even the crimson and scarlet, orange, gre^x, 
and blue of lungi and cummerband lost under a grey veil all 
sharpness of distinction. Looking at the quoerly altererl faces, 
altered so strikingly as to suggest a “ make-up,” one, tned in 
vain to remember any picture of battle in these plains! or other 
which had rendered the effect. Towards evening the dust raised 
by the various lines and columns covered the entire country'in 
a pale mist 30 feet high. In that the thousands of transport 
camels, vaguely visible, line beyond line, with lifted noses, 
jolting slowly south, and the ghostly trail of their own dust 
about them looked like some lovely, wonderful frieze. Later 
the low sun turned the strange fog into a hot haze of orange, in 
which the dark shapes of men and beasts laboured and hastened 
as in some dreamy inferno ; and later still the afterglow touched 
it with a delicate rose, and the young moon turned it to a gauze 
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of silver, so that, exasperated almost past the sense of its 
defilement, one watched with a sort of resentful gratitude its 
hour of beauty. 

Restricted to three days for the manoeuvres Lord Kitchener 
decided in favour of attempting the solution of only tactical 
problems, so that with the strategical conditions fixed one’s 
interest lay mainly in the work of the brigadiers. The first day 
opened with a shock of the opposing Cavalry, in which the South¬ 
ern commander had the advantage, though as his objective was 
to delay the Northerners’ advance, and as nothing but delay 
was considered possible, the means to that end seemed rather 
to be threat than action in which he risked his opportunity of 
further resistance. After that there was a slow forcing back 
of the Southern Infantry from the plain on which it htid hurriedly 
entrenched itself to the shelter of the hills covering Rawal Rindi, 
where its final stand was to be made. The Northern leader, 
daring everything, threw his left and centre in a night attack 
against the imshaken front of this position while trj^g to turn 
it with his right The night attack was as unsatisfactory ns 
night attacks in practice usually are, but the Southern Army, 
being due at Pindi the following afternoon, cleared out at dawn 
from its trepohes and fought a rearguard action for the better 
part of the*^^day. The imperative artificiality of such exercise 
puts the greater part of them beyond criticism ; the handling of 
the smaller units and the correlation of the greater being really 
nil that one could profitably expect to study. The ground, 
where broken by dongas, was extremely difficult, but the men 
on t3ie whole worked it intelligently, distances and direction 
were fairly well kept in the firing lines, but not so well by the 
supports. One noticed, too, that parade-ground tendency to 
execute movements irrespective of conditions, which one did 
not expect to find as prevalent here as at home. The men, for 
example, when checked by a donga, being kept exposed on their 
faces along the near side instead of being pushed in and. across 
as rapidly as possible to the further bank, where perfect cover 
was to be obtained. Also, connection between the leading com¬ 
panies might have been more frequently re-established while 
the men were still sheltered by the donga, instead of when their 
advance across the open had been resumed. 

But speaking generally the skirmishing work was w'ell done ; 
the best battalions being British; but the average in intelligence 
and execution was quite as high in the native regiments. More 
remained to be desired as one approached the higher commands. 
Within the brigades the battalions worked fairly well together, 
but the brigades gave no impression of combination to a common 
end. They seemed unaware of w'hat support they were receiving 
from or were expected to extend to the rest of the division, and 
on the third day the two divisions of the Northern Army failed 
so plainly to consolidate tlieir attacks that the Southern com^ 
mander, had he been so minded—which probably his instructions 
did not permit—would have had ample time to deal with them 
in turn. .But between the difficulty of the dust, one’s ignorance 
of tlie gi ound, and our abrupt incursion into operations already 
begun and only extending over three days, one was not in a posi¬ 
tion seriously to criticise. One point, however, one could 
observe ; the keenness, with very few exceptions, of all arms and 
the excellent condition of the men on their arrival in camp 
after much hard marching and fighting. A review of the fifty- 
five thousand troops engaged in the manoeuvres occupied the 
. fourth day. In review order the line, with the purple Marri 
Hills rising high behind it, was two and-a-half miles long, with 
both its flanks lost in the faint film of dust which drifted uhoer- 
tainly about the plain, so that the line was at one moment a 
rihand of colour and sparkling steel, and the next a fillet of 
gauzy grey along the foot of the hills. 

The faintest breeze in any but the one direction would have 
spoilt the day with dust; even though acres of the plain along 


the saluting base had been sown, and w^as bright with green 
barley, and grass litter had been laid on acres mote of it. But 
fortune was for once with those who deserved it. The air drifted 
the right way—hoppily for three days it had only drifted— 
the barley lasted through the first march past, and bhistis, fiung 
out like skirmishing fountains over it at every opportunity, kept 
the ground damp for the second; and so, though the men as 
they finally went by in mass of divisions came out of rolling 
clouds of dust, scarcely a taste of it came to the Royal party. 
It was a fine show; Sikh, Pathan, Dogra, Gmkha, Jat, Rajput, 
Moplah—no other nation could offer so varied a spect^le; no 
other, one fancies, could beat its Light Cavalry; no other 
certainly, could equal its galloping guns. 

The marching was all it neeil be, and the men, British and 
Native alike, looked good enough for anything. Some of the 
Cavalry regiments could only manage a canter, and not a very 
creditkble canter, after three days’ manoeuvring! Yet both 
men and horses looked fit enough. The divisions in mass were 
the most interesting part of it; the whole division—Infantry, 
Cavalry, and guns, pressed close together; nothing visible froila 
above but caps, helmets, turbans, and twinkling bayonets. 
Such colour, such variety, and in the pale and swarthy faces 
such a range of character. Reviews ai'e often boring and 
always too long ; but this was neither. A long avenue of trees 
that would have seemed fine in any English park led up the cen¬ 
tre of the Commander-in-Chief’s camp near Pindi, close to which 
the review was held. A red road had been laid up the avenue, 
and another at right angles across the top of it, and about this 
were tiled beds, acres there must have been of them, green with 
mustard and cress—since there bad been no time to grow grass 
or barley—^and beyond the green gardens, each with a path that 
led to it, tents with four rooms and passages and mahogany 
furniture and a dozen doors. There was a rmmd place laid out 
with palms and brass guns before the Royal shamiana, and an¬ 
other in the centre of the long avenue which was lit at night by 
violent aro lamps hung from the branches, an engine supplying 
electricity to the camp. For months the camp must have been 
preparing; for two days it was occupied ; in a few more the 
tents had vanished ; and the paths and palms and the green 
gardens; there was nothing left but the dusty waste out of 
which it had sprung.—(H. F. Pkovost Batteesby.) 

Times of litdifi. —Old residents of Calcutta have attempted 
to gauge the number of people who lined the route to welcome 
the Prince and Princess of Wales on Friday. Some put it at two 
lakhs, some at three. The task is well nigh impossible for, 
although the drive from Prinsep’s Ghat to Government House 
is a short one, there were tens of thousands of patient 
spectators on the river banks. Birt there is a concensus of 
opinion that the crowds who thronged the Ellenborough 
(k}urse, over the maidan, the Red Road, and the nan-ower 
thoroughfares near Government House, were denser than 
any previously known m the history of Calcutta, and 
that certainly not less than a quarter of a million people 
were in the streets. Also that, although, the Bengali is not 
given to vocal expression of his satisfaction there were on 
every hand indications of pleasure in the occasion and of a 
quietly respectful welcome of the Royal visitors. 

Perhaps a better indication of the interest of Calcutta in the 
visit was afforded this morning by the Proclamation Parade. 
Their Royal Highnesses had three ttoes passed in state through 
the principal streets, and the occasion h^ none of the charm of 
novelty. Yet from soon after daybreak all Calcutta seemed to 
be converging on the maidan, and long before the Prince and 
Princess were due, the road was only kept open by the inces¬ 
sant activity of the police. Near the Royal Standard the mov¬ 
ing throng coalesced into a troubled sea of oiled, black heads, 
which rippled with movement like sands behind the receding 




wave. Mingling with tJie crash it was possible to meter more 
aoonrately than by any other means the attitude of the people 
toward the Royal visit. In this way one found in Calcutta 
precisely what was discerned in all other cities in British India, 
except that a cheerful placidity of the Northern Capitals was 
replaced by a certain nervous excitement. There were the same 
chattering wait, the same ten.se moments, as the cortege 
approached ; the same concentration as Their Royal Highnesses 
passed, and irresistible surging into the road the moment the 
last file of the escort clattered by. And everywhere, curiously 
enough, one finds anxious puzzled inquiry as to who amongst 
the glittering cavalcade are the Prince and Princess whom all 
have come to see. 

The opulent spaciousness of the Calcutta maidan adapts it¬ 
self admirably to such ceremonies as were witnessed this morn¬ 
ing. The great assemblage, so far from embarrassing the par¬ 
ade, only provided it with a more appropriate setting. The 
long line of troops was the diameter of a giant circle of boscage, 
of the protid buildings of ChowTinghee, and of the vari-coloured 
spectators. The parade followed the time-honoured procedure. 
An inspection of the line by His Royal Highness, who was accom¬ 
panied by the Viceroy and the Commander-iii-Chief, a corruga¬ 
ting “feu-de-joie” in the intervals of the Royal salute, and a 
mai'ch post. Even at such purely military events, and in such 
a military country as India, the halt in the fibre of all Anglo- 
Saxons eflSoresces. In the gallant array which marched in re¬ 
view, Horse Artillery, well mounted, Volunteers and sturdy In¬ 
fantry, none had so warm a reception, and none were so intently 
studied, as the Blue-jackets and Marines of the Hyacinth and 
Persem as they saluted the Sailor Prince. 

In the afternoon Her Royal Highness held a Purdah party 
at Belvedere, the residence Of the Lieutenant-Governor. There 
were also the usual races at Tollygunge, at which it was hoped 
His Royal Highness might be present, but the Prince paid an 
informal visit to His Highness the Aga Khan, at his residence in 
Elysium Road. Tollygunge Club and Courae are possessions 
which make dwellers in less favoured cities envious of Calcutta, 
Whflst within easy drive, and still more accessible by the electric 
tram, they have the verdant beauty and restfulness of the 
English country-side. At the steeplechases, except for a sug¬ 
gestion of the Howrah 8moke:cloud, one might have bcieu 
hundreds of miles from a great city. The eye rested upon noth¬ 
ing but a sweep of grateful turf, on palms, and trees, on smooth 
lawns, and cheerful people. Apart from the palms the only sug¬ 
gestion of the East came from the close-packed Bengalis in the 
centre of the course, whose blight shawls, flocking their white 
garments with colour, only added to the attractiveness of the 
landscape. Tlie racing was good and free from any serious ac¬ 
cident. The hospitality of the Turf Club was agreeably dispen¬ 
sed, and the meeting yielded a delightfully reposeful interlude 
after the bustle of the last few days. So evidently thought 
Lord Minto and his daughters, who were pleased spectators of 
the events. The evening closed with a State dinner at Govern¬ 
ment House. 

As the Darjeeling trip has been abandoned, Their Royal High¬ 
nesses will spend the week end at Barrackpur, leaving for Bur¬ 
ma on Tuesday according to the original programme. 

A “Gazette of India” Extraordinary issued here to-night 
states that the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council has 
the highest gratification in announcing that in commemoration 
of the visit to India of General His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, His Majesty the King-Emperor has been 
graciously pleased to honour the following Regiments by 
confem^ on them the title of King Edward’s Own, with 
permission to wear on their colours and appointments His 
Majesty’s Royal Cypher :-~6th Prince of Wales’ Cavalry, 
llth Prince of Wales* Own Lancers (Probyn’s Horse), 


102nd Prince of Wales’ Own Grenadiers, 2nd Prince of 
Wales’ Own Gurkha Rifles (the Sirmoor Rifles). Hfe Majesty 
the King-Emperor has also been graciously pleased to appoint 
General His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to be 
Cblonel-in-Chief of the following Regiments, and has conferred on 
them the honour of being designa^ “ Prince of Wales’ Own,” 
with permission to wear on their colours and appointments 
the Prince of Wales 25 Plumes i—18th Tiwana Lancers, 
26th Light Cavahy, »8Sth and 39th Central India Horse, Isti 
Sappers and Miners, 14th Perozepore Sikhs, filst Pioneers, 
130th Baluchis and the 1st Gurkha Rifles (the Malaun Regi¬ 
ment). 

The military rehearsal of their duties as escorts, guards 
of honour, lining roads, etc., during the Royal visit takes 
place on Wednesday morning and on the morning following. The 
Carabiniers rehearse the ceremony for presentation of a new 
Standard to that regiment by the Prince of Wales on February 
6th. The Bishop of Madras, assisted by local Anglican clergy 
and a choir, will consecrate the Standard arid the ceremony takes 
place in a semi-private manner in the Barrack Square of the 
6th Dragoon Guards. 

Two herds of elephants have been encircled for.^a Khedda 
drive for the Prince in the Mysore forests, where a splendid 
camp has been pitched on a specially selected site. 

There is a report, however, that His Royal Highness will just 
motor from Mysore City to the Khedda, a distance of 43 mile.H, 
and return in the evening after witnessing the drive, the object 
being not to spend a night in the malarial jungle. The marble 
statue of late Queen, which the Prince is to unveil on February 
6 has been placed on a pedestal and is a unique piece of work¬ 
manship, a replica in fact of that erected at Winohester and by 
the same sculptor. 

3BD jANtfAKY 1906. 

Indian Daily News .—Calcutta distinguished itself in the extra¬ 
ordinary entertainment which was offered to Their Royal High¬ 
nesses yesterday afternoon. Whatever else may be said about 
it there is no doubt it was unique, at least in its composite char¬ 
acter. Tlie items which made up the programme were not novel 
and were of a kind in which interest soon fades, but if there was 
little allurement about them, there was compensation io the set¬ 
ting and in the vast gathering which greeted Their Royal High¬ 
nesses. The entertainment took place in a great amphitheatre 
constnicted on the maidan. From the central pavilion the 
galleries extended in the shape of a horse shoe. Hindu temple 
domes covered with gold foil rose over the centre of the pavilion 
and the gleaming cream wings were ornamented with other 
domes. Pale blue, and eau-de-nil draperies set off the facade 
of each gallery space, all of which were early crowded with 
representatives of every community in the city. The scarlet 
dais under the central dome was covered with a canopy of scar¬ 
let and gold decorated with the Prince’s plumes. The ground 
in front of the dais was occupied by a prepared arena and by a 
band stand where the bands of the 16th Huasars, the King’s 
Own, and the 2nd Staffordshire Regiment were massed. Beyond 
the arena was a great choir of school children, and a vast thi-ong 
occupied other parte of the maidan. There had been rain in the 
early morning and the afternoon was dull, but even so the colour 
revealed itself in the great assembly within the galleried spaces 
of the pavilion. About the dais there was a bravo show of Star 
of India, blue, purple and rose pink in the C(}stumes of leading 
members of the reception committee, and a band of native musi¬ 
cians with yellow puggrees lightened the foregroimd, while 
beyond them again was the bright red of the massed military 
bauds. A little before Their Royal Highnesses were due to ar¬ 
rive, the sun pierced the clouds and the gold bued domes and 








the scarlet of the arena were lightened into splendour. Escorted 
by the Calcutta Light Horse and the Iniperial Cadet Corps 
the Prince and Princess reached the entrance to the grotmd by 
half-past four. They had been waited upon at Government 
House by two members of the Reception Committee, the 
Hon’ble Asif Kadr Saiyad Wasif Ali Mirza of Murshidabad 
and the Maliai’aja Kumar Prodyot Kumar Tagore who con¬ 
ducted them to the place of entertaininent. The school child¬ 
ren sang -‘God Bless the Prince of Wales” as Their Royal High¬ 
nesses eirtered, and as they drove to the duis they were received 
with repeated enthusiastic cheering. The Lieutenant-Governor 
greeted them at the foot of the dais a,iid presented the Maha^ 
raja of Dharbanga, the President of the| R.eeeption Committee, 
who, after conducting the Prince and Princess to the dais and 
after the massed bands had played “ God Bless the Prince of 
Wales,” presented th'e members of the Reception Committee. 
These were Maharaja-DhiraJ Bejoy Chand Methab Bahadur 
of Burdwan; Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I.; Maharaj Sir Raveneshwar Pershad Singh Bahadur, 
K.CJ.E., of Gidhonr; Hon’ ble Nawab Khwaja SaUmnlla Bahadur 
of Dacca; Maharaja Girija Nath Roy of DinajpXir; Pi.aja 
Peary Mokun Mukerjee, C.S.L ; the Hon’bl© Raja Ban Bihari 
Kapur, C.S.I.; Maharaja Sir Harbailab Narayan Singh, 
K.C.I.E., of Sonbursa; Colonel His Highness IVlaharaja Sir 
Nripendra Narain Bbup Bahadur, G.C.I.E., C.B., A.-D.-C, of 
Cooch Behar; His Highness Raja Radha Kishore Deb Barman 
Manikya of Hill Tippera; His Highness Maharaja Sri Ram 
Chundra Bhunj Deo of Mourbhunj ; Maharaja Jagadindra Nath 
Roy of Natore ; Maharaja Manihdra Chandra Nandy of CosSim- 
bazar ; Maharaja Surya Kant Acharya of Mymehsingh; Sir 
Gurudass Banerjee; Raja Ranjlt Sinha Bahadur of N^slupur ; 
Raja Baikrmtha Nath Dey Bahadur of Balasore; Raja Promada 
Nath Roy of Digapatia; Nawab Sai3dd Amir Hossein Bahadur, 
C.I.E.; Maharaj Kumar Guru Mahadevaaram Prasad Sabi of 
Hutwa; Raja Binaya Krishna Deb of Sobhabazar; Mr. A. P. 
M. Abdur Rahman, Khan Bahadur; Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.T.E., 
Mr. R. H. M. Rustomjee; the Hon’ble Mr. A. A. Apcar; Sir 
Patrick Playfair, C.I.E. ; Mr. W, T. Grice; Mr. W. C . Madge; 
Mr. W. Banks-Gwyther; Rai Bahadur Hurry Ram Goenka; 
Babu Damudar Dass Bm-man; Babu Monmatha Nath Roy 
Chaudhari of Santosh; Mr. Norman McLeod, and Rai Sitanath I 
Roy Bahadur, Honorary Treasurers ; Maharaj Kumar Ihodyot 
Coomar Tagore, and Mr. C. B. Bayley, Honorary Secre- 
laries. 

Kumar Birendra Chanda Singh and Kumar Shiva Kumar , 
Tagore attended upon Their Royal Highnesses with gold chow- | 
ri<», and four Indian nobles, the Maharaja of Burdwan, Maha- i 
raja Tagore, the Maharaja of Gidhour, and the Nawab of Dacca I 
acted as Raj (Ihatrdhurria or Royal canopy-holdexs. Maharaja 
Kumar Sashi Kanta Acharja, of Mymensingh, bore a jewelled j 
b^in of rose water, which was held before Their Royal 
Highnesses by the Maharaja Giiija Nath Roy* of Dinajpur. 
Garlands of white flowers were next presented by Raja Peary 
Mohun Mukerji, and the Maharaja of Sonbursa presented white 
sandal scented with saffron and musk and a sacred fragrant 
wood obtained from the Garo Hills and known as agar. The 
Maharaj Kumari Sudhira of Clooch Behar next presented a 
large bouquet to the Princess, thereafter a cocoanut, paddy, 
blades of grass, coins and flowers, the emblems of fertility, were 
offered on gold plates by three Mahamahopadhyas. Tbree Shams- 
ul-ulamas, Maulvi Ahmed and Maulvi Mirza of Bengal, and 
Maulvi Saddat Husain of Behar presented a Kandah specially 
composed, and two Buddhist priests from Chittagong offered 
an address of specially composed Pah dohis (verses) enclosed 
m ^ carpet, A Bengali song of welcome originally composed 
by^ laharaja Si - .Jotindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, for the en- 
teitainment given in Calcutta to His Majesty the King thirty 


years ago was then sung as a slow chant. The following is a 
translation of the song:-— 

Hail! Prince, Princess ! all hail to thee ! 

With joyous voice we welcome sing, 

As bursting into festive glee 
Bengala greets her future King. 

Though humble our reception be, 

And though our strains may halting run, 

The loyal heart/we bring to thee 
Is warmer than our Eastern Sun. 

The rest of the proceedings were of a character weird and 
wonderful if not grotesque. Heralded by strange noises, a num¬ 
ber of men appeared in the arena in almost the typical costumje 
of the traditional wizard or theatrical astrologer. They wore 
high conical hats swathed with rolled puggries, had fake and 
bushy black beards, and were robed in long loose brightly col¬ 
oured garments, which departed from the costume of wizardiy 
only by the absence of hieroglyphics. They carried staves with 
coloured paper lanterns and chanted what was called a ban! 
song, circling round and crowding together the while. To 
these succeeded the -weird sound of horns, and in the arena 
appeared a band of men in saffi-on robes, some blowing serpen¬ 
tine-shaped horns, others beating conch shells, cymbals, and 
tom-toms, with the occasional clang of a temple bell. Two 
men carried ornamental umbrella®, and a semi-nude individual 
after a supplication and invocation, began a dance to the chant 
and instrumental noise raised by the rest. The whole company 
were soon gyrating in what is described as a Nagar Sfmkirtan. 
The Bharatt Musical Association made an agreeable contribu¬ 
tion in a performance of Jhuyhpwti on native musical instru- ' 
menta, which was greatly applauded, and then there was a 
I succession of sensations in a Sikkim dance and a dance by 
! Bhutanese. The Sikkimites had lofty Iteaddresses, to which 
j flag with pntohe.s of cotton wool were affixed. They wore coats 
and skirts of blue, yellow, maroon, brown, and bronze covering 
I pantaloons, and the coats crossed by bright bands. They car¬ 
ried swords and small circular shield and waltzed and hopped 
about, brandishing their swords to the music of pipes and drums 
played by men wearing the quaintes t of headgear. The-dancers 
capered vigorously, swirling their skirts like ladies of the ballet^ 
and the energy they put into the work was greatly applauded. 
The Bhutanese dance was somewhat similar except that 
the performers wore hideous masks. After the Bharatt Musical 
Association had played Im.an Kaliyen and the massed bands had 
enlivened the programme with the “ March of the Gladiators,” 
Their Royal Highnesses were entertained with a Tibetan Ghost 
dance. Two of the performers in this oorybantic exercise wore 
white tights streaked with red and black to represent human 
skeletons. The others wore long loose robes and devil and 
animal marks and waved strips of cloth as they bounded about. 
It 'dfBs. a grotesquely weird performance designed to strike ter¬ 
ror of evil things and deeds into the minds of the simple though 
whether it has now any moral effect upon the Tibetans may be 
doubted. While the dance might be symbolic of much the 
movements and the music were of the simplest and most primi¬ 
tive nature. There were other contributions by the Native 
and the British bands, and the entertainment closed with an 
exhibition of Indian quarter staff play and gymnastics. There¬ 
after attar and pan were offered to Their Royal Highnesses by 
the Maharaja of Durbanga and also to the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Lady Eraser. The Mahomedan Immamzamin was next 
placed on the arm of the Prince by the Hon’ble Asif Kadr 
Saiyed Wasif Ali Mirza, and Their Royal Highnesses departed 
amid repeated cheers. Darkness had long fallen and the am¬ 
phitheatre was aglow with electric lights, with the Royal arms 
prettily picked out in colours over the central pavilion. The 
trees around the maidan were hung vrith coloured lamp4 and 
on the marge of a serpentine tank was a mass of illumination 





representing the Bera or Mnrshida bad form and manner 
of clustering lights. A boat high in the stem and stem and 
begemmed with light lay on the water, the vessel carrying a 
band of singers who chanted the sari song. Past the charming 
scene the Prince and Princess drove as they left the amphithea¬ 
tre with cheers of the crowd still vibrating in the air. Later on 
there was a great and successful display of fireworks which were 
viewed by great masses of people. 

Indian Daily News. —Although the morning opened rather 
dismally and threatened at one time to spoil the effect of the 
public reception which was accorded Their Royal Highnesses on 
the maidan yesterday afternoon, the evening turned out an 
ideal one, and every circumstance combined to make it an 
exceedingly brilliant function, not the least impressive and 
inspiring part of it being the great enthusiasm and genuine 
loyalty so demonstratively Shown by the vast gathering of 
Europeans and Indians. Hie reception was held in the 
beautiful white pandal to the north of the Victoria 
Memorial, constructed partly like a miiajid, or Mahonie<lan 
mosque, and partly like a mnndir, or Hindu temple. Some 
4,000 spectators were accommodated in the pavilion, which 
was run up in the form of a hors© shoe, the central i)art of it 
being fashioned like a mosque with three beautiful gilded domes 
and a number of small minarets wth gilded tops in perfect 
harmony. The two wings curved round and displayed Oriental 
architecture of the Hindu type. On each wing there were 
four mundir shaped domes relieved by minarets to match. 

The architrave was from end to end supported by pillars 
with a succession of fantastic arches design^ after those in the 
caves of Elephanta. The decorations were on an elaborate 
scale, but the scheme was truly artistic, one of its chief features 
being the pale blue draping which fell in graceful folds and filled 
up the open spaces between the architirave and arches, making 
a striking and effective contrast with the milk white structure 
against which the palms and ornamental plants arranged on all 
sides showed out with great effect. 

In the central part, under the largest dome, was erected a 
handsome dais, the rich crimson a^d gold canopy over which 
was supported by form gold posts. Under this were arranged 
two magnificent durbar chairs of silver and gold most sump¬ 
tuously upholstered and em SMite with these were other silver 
<5hair8, somewhat smaller and of less elaborate workmanship. 
At the back and on both sides the seats were divided into blocks 
for the accommodation of the Reception Committee, the officials 
of both Governments, the Judges of the High Court, tJi© mem¬ 
bers of Legislative Councils, and the leading members of the 
European and Indian communities. The Europeans invited to 
Hie function were seated in the west wing and the Indians in 
the east wing. Almost as many more seats were provided in 
the open in front of both wings, and on either side of the dais, 
some of those on the west of it being reserved for the Imperial 
Cadet Corps, ij^ho were entirely new to Calcutta, and whose 
soldierly hearing, splendid horsemanship, and magnificent white 
and gold unifomts a,nd smart pale blue and gold puggrees, 
made a great impression on all. Two raised platforms appeared 
in the centre of the horse shoe, or rather one nearer the dais, 
where the performances in honour of the Royal guests took 
place, and the other closer to the southern entrance on which 
the massed bands of the Kings Own, the 15th Hussars 
and 2nd Staffordshire were drawn up under their respective 
Bandmasters, Messrs. H. W. Tyrrell, H. Broughton, and G. 
Word. On the inner sides of the gravel walk were the lance- 
bearers of the Maharaja of Gidhour in brilliant rose pink and 
gold liveries, the outer side being lined by Rajput lance-bearers 
in equally gorgeous liveries, their turbans of twisted red and 
gold cloth hanging rakishly on one side of the head. Other 
chobdars in brilliant blue and gold liveries were in attenjanoe 


on either side of the dais. Between the arena and the dais 
were grouped together the Bhairati Musical Assoeiation, dressed 
uniformly with old gold turba,ns, and some carried the mc|.9t 
extraordinary instrumonte ever seen. 

By 3-.30 P.M. all the seats, except those aUottod to the Cadet 
Corps and the Calcutta Light Horse who formed the Royal 
escort, were oc^ipied, and a rather long wait ensued, but the 
performances oi the massed bands and the moving kaleidoscope 
of colours kept one interested. Arormd the dais the gentlemen 
of the Reception Committee were to be seen resplendent in bro¬ 
caded silks and satins and wearing costly gems on their persons, 
with glittering diamonds in their headdresses and carrying 
jewel-hilted swords. Hie central figure in this gathering was 
the Maharaja of Durbhanga, whose rich and pictur^que costume 
Of deep purple was much admired. The eye was attracted by 
the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca’s dress of pink .satin richly embroi¬ 
dered, with gold red fez with co.«itly gems, jewel-hilted sw'ord, 
and what appeared to be shoes of gold. Maharaja Sir JoL 
endro Mohun Tagore was sumptuously attired in a pretty tui‘- 
quoise blue. The Maharaja of Gidhour had a brilliant purple 
velvet chupkan, heavily embroidered, and carried a jewel-hilted 
sword. The yoraig Maharaja of Bimdwan had on a neat dress 
with white facings. Most of the others were dressed in black 
and gold. 

Shortly after 4 p.m. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Lady Fraser and party from Belvedere drove in and were con- 
duoted to their seats. 

Before many minutes elapsed a stir was noticeable in the 
crowd in front of the pavilion, and within a few minutes the 
band in the distance struck up “ God Bless the Prince of Wales,” 
the singing of the choir of 600 being distinctly heard all over the 
place. After the children, every one of whom was provided 
with a flag, had finished singing, His Royal Higlmess sent for 
Mr. Slater and asked him to thank the children and to tell them 
that they sung it beautifully. Mr. Slater then called for three 
cheers for the Prince and Princess, and so heartily did they re¬ 
spond that it might have been heard across in Chowiinghee. 
Meanwhile His Excellency the Viceroy, Lady Min to, and the 
Misses Elliot had arrived and took their places on the dais. 
Almost immediately after the head of the Light Horse escort 
came in. The aniVal of the Royal guests was heralded with a 
fanfare of tnimpets. The last notes had barely ceased when the 
Royal carriage turned into the southern entrance, at sight of 
whom a tremendous cheering arose from inside as well as out¬ 
side the pavilion. The Cadet Corps who brought up the rear 
also came in for some cheering. 

Their Royal Highnesses were received by the Reception 
Committee, headed by the Maharaja of Durbhanga and con¬ 
ducted to the throne seats on the dais, the massed bands play¬ 
ing the National Anthem. 

The ceremony as described above was then gone through. 

The Purdah party at Belvedere on Monday afternoon was a 
brilliant affair, the Indian Zenana being fairly represented. 
The arrangements made were excellent, suiting the convenience 
and taste of the most fastidious orthodox purdahnasin lady. 
Prom 1 o’clock in the afternoon carriages began to pour in, 
and Lady Fraser played the hostess, receiving the par dolt 
ladies cordially and conducting them to the place where Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales was to take her seat. 
Late in the afternoon. Her Royal Highness arrived. Then tlie 
ceremony began, an elderly lady performing the benediction 
on the Princess with dhan and durva (paddy and green grass). 
Lady Fraser then introduced the pardoA ladies one by one to 
Her Royal Highness, who receiv^ them graoioiLsly. As a 
souvenir of the visit of the Princess and Her Royal Consort to 
India, Her Royal Highness presented each of the ladies present 
with a silver medal. 







The following is a list of the ladies’ names who, according to 
the Bammati (a vernacular paper published in Calcutta) pro¬ 
posed to attend the party; The Maharani of Burdwan, the Maha- 
rani of Kooch Behar, the Maharani of Hutwa, Maharaj Kumar 
Tagore’s lady, ladies of Justice Saroda Charan Mitter’s house, 
ladiies of Justice Ghundra Mudhab Ghose’s house. Raja Benoy 
Krishna Deb’s lady, ladies of the Sova Baza^ Raj, and other 
ladies of the Indian landed aristocracy. ^ 

The function lasted for nearly two hours, and thanks to the 
JPrineesB and the tact of Lady Fraser it proved highly successful. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and the Princess of Wales 
lunched with the Maharaja of Gooch Behar yesterday after¬ 
noon at his residence, “The Woodlands.” Besides the Royal 
guests, there were included in the party, Mr. R. W. Carlyle, Mi;, 
and Mrs. G. Sutherland, IVIr. and Mrs. R. L. Morgan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dudley Myers, Sir Patrick Playfair, Captain Holden, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. N. Sen, and Mr. and Mrs. Mahalanobis, The 
Royal party arrived at 1-30 P.M., and were received cordially 
by the Maharaja and the Maharani of Cooch Behar and enter¬ 
tained at lunch. The party left at about half past three. The 
Coooh Behar State band played a selection of music at intervals: 

Indian Daily News .—The Prince of Wales had a new and 
remarkably interesting experience in the State visit which he 
received yestcKlay morning from the Tashi Lama of Tibet. 
In colouring and incident it was a distinct departure from the 
ceremonial visits wMcli His Royal Highness has hitherto 
received throughout the tour, while its political interest was of 
the greatest significance. The call which the Tashi Lama made 
upon the Prince of Wales at Rawalpindi was of an informal 
nature, though its importance was clear, but yesterday morning 
this young man, who is venerated by Tibetans as an incarnation 
of Buddha, appeared before the heir-apparent to the Imperial 
Throne of Great Britain in all the dignities of his high office, 
and made offerings to His Royal Highness. State visits were 
also paid to the Prince by the Maharaj Kumar of Sikkim, and 
the ’Tongsa Penlop, and Government House early presented an 
unusual scene as gi'oups of Tibetans, Sikkunese and Bhutanese 
arrived bearing bundles of gifts. From the yellow and brown 
garbed durbaris to the humbler, roughly clad and barefooted 
attendants they were a strong-visaged, strong-limbed set of 
men, and many of them built on large lines. Their headgear 
was various, the most unexpected style of headdress among the 
earlier arrivals being a brown Alpine hat with a peacock’s 
plume which distinguished a few of the motley throng. The 
attendants of the Tashi Lama were however distinctive beyond 
all others. 

The l.ama was the first to visit the Prince, and he arrived 
escorted by a cavalcade which brought a bit of Chinese State 
processional show into the grounds of Government House. 
The procession paraded the roads circling Government House, 
entering the grounds by the east gate, and an extraordinary 
sight it was. Preceded by an escort of Native Cavalry and 
moving to the slow music of fifes and drums, there Came a l>ody 
of men mounted on shaggy ponies and wearing thick brown 
robes and yellow circular disk shaped hats. Clothed as they 
were they looked like loose bundles finished witli yellow hats, 
bright yellow silk umbrellas, yellow silk banners, and a yefiow 
palki carried in the procession gave a vivid gleam of colour to 
the cavalcade, though the morning was dull and overcast. As 
the procession came near it was seen to be weirdly composite. 
The yellow hats of the advanced retinue were rivalled by the flat 
heavily fringed scarlet hats of othera. The Tashi Lama was 
driven in a Government House carriage, and attended by a 
couple of political officeis. As he alighted and ascended Gov¬ 
ernment House steps, accompanied by a crowd of followers, a 
couple of Tibetans wearing yellow coxcomb hats blew prolonged 
notes on the fifes. 


The Tashi Lama, a young man, bareheaded, with closely 
cropped black hair, was received at the head of the steps by 
Sir Louis Dane, the Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
India and Captain Wagram and escorted to the Durbar-room 
where His Royal Higlmass was sekted on one of two thrones. 
The Tashi Lama, after being presented, took the seat on the 
right hand of His Royal Highness with whom he conversed, 
the Resident in Sikkim acting as interpreter. Then the attend¬ 
ants of the Lama bore in trays of presents which were placed on 
the ground in front of His Royal Highness. The Tashi Lama 
personally presented to the Prince an ivory handled poniard 
encased in an ivory sheath which, after His Royal Highness 
had received and handed to Sir Louis Dane, was entrusted to 
Sir Walter Lawrence. Thereafter the dignitaries accompanying 
the Lama were presented to the Prince and made gifts of 
silk scarves. In place of attar and pan tea was then brought 
in and served to the I.4)ima, the Prince and the Lama’s 
distinguished attendants. The face of the Lama as he conversed 
with the Prince by the aid of the interpreter was not entirely 
impassive, but was frequently wreathed in smiles. The chobdars 
waved their yak tails and raised and lowered their mace.s 
behind the tiwonos, and the Tibetan dignitaries composedly 
Sipped their tea, the scene being impressive in a fashion entirely 
its own. 

When the Lama prepared to depart he assumed a yellow 
mitre, and as he moved to the entrance of the hall escorted by 
the Prince and the Royal suite and his own attendants, he 
appeared not greatly unlike a Roman prelate in full episcopal 
robes. His arrival and departure were viewed by the Princess 
of Wales and Lady Minto from the balcony of Government 
House. His attention was drawn to Her Royal Highness as he 
was about to descend the steps, and .salutations were exchanged. 

Having slowly descended the stops, the Lama removed his 
miUo, and entered his palki, wliich was borne by fourteen men 
in yellow with a number of the red-hatted men holding the 
leading ropes in front. The rest of his attendants mounted 
their shaggy ponies, and the remarkable cavalcade moved off 
exciting gloat interest as it went. The visit to His Royal High- 
ne|p of the Maharaj Kumar of Sikkim immediately followed that 
or lie Tashi Lama, the Tongsa Penlop being subsequently 
received. Tlie procedure in each case was similar to that 
observed in the case of the Tashi Lama, tea taking the place 
of attar and pan. 

The presents which were offered to His Royal Highness were 
numerous and consisted of rich clothes, valuable vessels, shield, 
sword, and helmet and pipes and bonis. 

The presents of the Tashi Lama compised images carried 
on two trays, copper tea pots with silver inlays, silver tea-pots 
also with inlays of silver, a silver incense pot, with silk fabrics, 
carpets ’and woollen cloth of Tibetan manufacture. 

Pioneer .—Yesterday afternoon the Prince of Wales paid an 
informal visit to His Highness the Aga Khan, and the Princess 
visited the annual New Year’s day f6te at the Zoological 
Gardens, and attended a purdah party given by Lady Fraser 
at Belvedere. 

In the evening the Viceroy gave the usual State dinner, 
the guests being invited to meet the Prince of Wales. There 
were 122 guests invited, in addition to the Royal and Viceregal 
Staffs. These included all the high officials, civil, naval and 
military, now in Calcutta, the Consuls-General, the European 
Additional Members of the Viceroy’s and Bengal Legislative 
Councils, and also Nawab Fateh Ali Khan, Mr. Gokhalo, 
Nawab Salimullah of Dacca, Nawabs Saiyid Mahomed, and 
the Aga Khan. The Maharaja of Durbhanga, the Bengali 
Judges of the High Court, and several Native Additional Mem¬ 
bers of Council were invited after dinner. Various gentlemen 
were presented to the Prince. 







Pwtmr .—Colonel Peile, Inspector-General of Police, will leave 
Mandalay for Eangoon on Tuesday to accompany Their Royal 
Highnesses the ftince and Princess of Wales throughout then- 
tour in Burma, and he will l>e in charge of the Royal camps at 
Rangoon and Mandalay. 

The preparations which are being made at the Royal Lake, 
and particularly on the lawn of the Boat Club, under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Short, Secretary of the Municipality, for die recep¬ 
tion of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on the night of the 16th January, show that it is deter¬ 
mined to make, the occasion a thoroughly memorable one. Uiere 
are two hundred thousand lamps to be used, and an equal num¬ 
ber of night lights to fit them. Besides, 26,000 carriage candles 
for Chinese lanterns have been made and presented by the Burma 
Oil Company. Lamps will be hung all round the con¬ 
tour of the lake, some nine or ten miles. Besides this large 
number of small lamps there are some 60,000 of other sorts to 
be placed in every advantageous position. To hang the lamps 
round the lake and in other places there are twelve miles of tele¬ 
graph wire and five miles of smaller wire, 60,000 nails of special 
design with a hook at the end to attach to trees and wood work, 
etc. The lantern shamiana will be one of the most striking fea¬ 
tures of the illuminations. The Avails and roof will be com¬ 
posed of lanterns erected on the trees encirolmg the plarean ou 
the Boat Cmb lawn. The Royal Visitors will bo received by 
the Boat Club on their discmbftrking from the boat which is to 
convey the Royal party with the Lieutenant-Governor and Staff, 
Lady White, and Miss White, and a few others from the pavi¬ 
lion to the Boat Club lawn. After a little tour on the lake on 
the pavilion side Their Royal Highnesses will walk round the 
hill, past the stei>s presented by Do Ohn Ghine, C.I.E., 
where Mrs. Adamson on behalf of the Reception Committee 
will present the Princess with an album. The Shive Dagon 
pagoda is to come into the scheme of illuminations. A bright 
light will be thrown from Barrack Hill, which lies between 
the pagoda and the lakes, on to the pagoda itself. The album 
which the Reception Committee is presenting is an exceptionally 
handsome one, and h4s been made and illuminated at Home, 
to the order and design of Messrs. Beato & Co., Limited. 
It is about eighteen inches by twelve, bound in levent morocco 
and mounted in gold with the Prince of Wales’ crest also in 
gold. In the centre of the cover is a hand-painted enamel of 
a scene on the lakes. Hie illuminated title page contains the 
inscription of the presentation and water colour sketches. The 
album consists of thirty-six platinotypes, the mounting 
pearl grey, illuminated in gold and red. It will be enclosed in a 
Burmese carved teak casket. 

Rangoon GfazeMe.-~A huge scheme of illumination m honor 
of the Royal visit has been successfuUy worked out by Mr. 
Tilly, Deputy Commissioner of Pegu. On the night of the 
16th instant when the Royal train is on its way from Ran¬ 
goon to Mandalay, the section of the line traversing the Pegu 
district will be illuminated. At every few paces fights will 
he placed on either side of the fine from ethe border of the 
Hanthawaddy district to that of the Toungoo district. 
The other night the scheme was experimentally tesed and a 
railway jjassenger says it was a ve striking sight. 

Englishman .—The garden party at Government House 
yesterday aftei^^oon was the largest and most brilliant function 
of a similar nature that has yet been held in the beautiful 
grounds of the Viceroy s residence, and spacious as the 
lawns are , they were none too large for the many hundreds 
of guests, who received the honour of an invitation from 
I^i-d and Lady Minto to meet Their Royal Highnesses the 
P-ince and Princess of Wales. From 4-30 p.m. onwards 
carriage after carriage arrived at Government House gates, 
and within half an hour practically the whole of Calcutta 


society had collected within the premises. The scene was 
certainly an animated and charming one, for the fair sex had 
evidently reserved many of their most delightful gowns for 
the occasion, and numerous dresses were extremely rich and 
tasteful. A large number of military and naval officers were 
present in miiform, and Avith a number of picturesquely 
dressed Indian noblemen and gentlemen they lent an addi¬ 
tional colour to a festive scene. To the strains of the National 
Anthen and accompanied by Lord and Lady Minto and 
several membem of their staff the Prince and Princess of 
Wales arrived in the gardens about a quarter to five. After 
a short stroll on the lavn Their Royal Highnesses partook 
of tea, and a few of the guests having been presented to 
them they returned to Government House little before 
6 o’clock. Among those w-ho were present in addition to the 
members of His Royal Highness’s Staff Avere the Viceroy and 
Lady Minto and the Ladies Elliot, Lord Kitchener and Staff, 
the Lieutenant-Governor and Lady Fraser, Sir J. B. and 
Lady Fuller, the members of the VictJroy’s Council and all 
the high civil and military officers of Government, Among 
others were the Maharajas of Darbhanga, Burdwan and 
Gidhour, and the members of the Imperial Cadot Corps, Sir 
Francis and Lady Maclean and the Judges of the High Court 
Admiral and Mrs. Poe and a number of naval officers, and 
the majority of the Consuls-General in Calcutta, Conspi¬ 
cuous in the crowd, too, were the Maharaja of Sikkim, 
the Tongsa Penlop of Bhutan, and the Tashi Lama of Shig- 
atse each -^th his quaintly dressed followers and attended 
by British officers and body serA-^ants. Generals Sir Alfrt^d 
Gaselee, Sir Archibald Hunter, Sir Locke Eliott, B. Duff and 
Sir Ronald Macdonald Avere among the military officers, who 
attended the party. The guests dispersed after the departure 
of the Royal party, but their departure was somewhat delayed 
owing to the huge crowd which had assembled in the vicinity 
of Government House in anticipation of the illuminations and 
which forced all the carriages to practically proceed at a 
walk. 

While the other celebrations that have marked the 
Royal Visit to Calcutta were for the few with tickets the 
illuminated city was for everyone. And everyone seemed 
to have crowded into the brilliant streets last night when 
the city shone with thousands of lights and even the trees 
of our beautiful maidan glowed and blossomed like trees 
in Fairyland. The hard diamond brilliance of electric 
light, the warmer tones of gas, the soft glow of chirags, 
the msistenfc glare of acetylene, and the flower-like beauty 
of Chinese lanterns were blended in a brilliant confusion of 
light and colour. Detail was lost in the glamour of light, 
and the eye, bewildered by the dazzling streets, could hardly 
retain any clear cut impressions. But few who saw the 
Chowringheo buildings outlined with light, the strings of 
j coloured lights on the Red Road and the festoons of light 
I along the tram wires will forget the effect, softened as it was 
by a foreground of maidan and trees. On Tuesday night 
j there was a foretaste of the illuminations and we saw the 
i wonderful possibilities of our maidan for decoration in light. 

I When buildings are illuminated, generally the idea is simply 
j to pick out the lines of the buildings with lights. If the 
buildings are ugly the light but accentuates that fact. But 
Avith trees their shapes gather beauty from the light softened 
by foliage. The maidan has served many purposes, 
rightly it is the pride of our city. But how gloriously 
it would serve for the setting of a Carnival of Light. With 
j its roads and avenues picked out Avith light,, its trees hung 
Avith lanterns and Avith floating illuminated flowers and boats 
on the tanks it would bo an enchanted garden. For illu- 
1 minations you need prospective and background and broad 
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breathing spaces. In narrow streets you are overwhelmed 
at close quarters and the eye seeks for rest. 

Before six o’clock the streets began to fill. Men climbed 
over the bamboo frameworks of buildings and one by one 
lighted the huiteea and chiraga. Before the light died out 
of the sky buildings were sketched mysteriously out in light. 
In a second an electric device would flash out, gas jets 
flickered round buildings and then darkness fell, as the streets 
became swollen with a murmuring crowd. Our prosaic 
eity of bricks and mortar was transformed. ,The light drew 
thousands into the streets and the crowds that thronged 
each illuminated thoroughfare were not the least part of 
a memorable night. From every quarter people flocked into 
the city, the point of attraction being Dallxousie Square, 
whence the people flowed into Clive Street. Lail Bazar Boad 
and down to the Strand and river where the Hyacinth was 
displaying fireworks. Chowxinghee was beautifully lighted, 
and the view from the maidan was magnificent. The Bed 
Road with its Chinese lanterns and strings of lights, the 
trees beautifully illuminated with glowing strings of lights made 
the maidan an ideal picture limmed in light. Tlie river, too, 
looked fine ^ with its illuminated ships, the great Howi-ah 
bridge with ' its many lights reflected in the water; and the 
Hyacinth and the Perseua were robbed altogether of their 
sinister look of war. 

The Red Road with its strings of eolom'ed lights and its 
Chinese lanterns looked charming. There were crowds of 
people on the maidan waiting for the procession and for them 
the firew’orks on the Hyacinth filled in a long wait. Behind the 
Fort which looked stately with its lighted designs of the Prince 
of Wales’ feathers and the Union Jack, the rockets shot up into 
the sky and thousands of eyes followed them. 

The spectacle from the Ontram Road as the Royal Party 
started on their tour was magnificent. Through the trees 
and beyond the lines of light that encircled the maidan was the 
illuminated city in a golden haze. The Fort with its ramparts 
outlined commanded the maidan, the Ochterlony Monument 
■encircled by flickering lights and royally crowned stood out 
boldly, and the trees along Outram Road were hung with Chinese 
lanterns that glowed softly around the foliage. A fanfare of 
trumpets, and then the Royal carriage, followed by the Hussars, 
rolled by. There was a cheer as the Prince and Princess post, 
and leaving the maidan they entered Chowringee for their drive 
through the city. 

First Messrs. Hall and Anderson, with a fine display and 
Messrs. Kelner’s most brilliantly lighted, held the eye. The 
United (Service Club outlined with electric light looked most 
effective and the Museum was dazzling in its artistic brilliancy. 
Air the Chowringee buildings were sumptuously lighted, and 
the impression gained of this fine thoroughfare was a most effec¬ 
tive and striking one. The Grand Hotel, the Continental 
Hotel, Messrs. Whiteway Laidlaw’s and the Bristol Hotel 
made fine displays. It was certainly enterprising of the Muni- 
■cipal Office, although not on the line of route, to make the brilli¬ 
ant display that it did, and the Secretary is to be complimented 
on the work. Messrs. Leslie & Co.’s and Messrs. Otto 
Levis’ buildings were excellently done. 

Turning into the Esplanade the New Military offices looked 
most effective. It had been fuiely decorated by Messrs. Osier 
& Co. with some 450 lamps that outlined the buUding. “ Q ” 
and “ M.” the familiar Prince of Wales Feathers, and the 
Royal Coat of Arms made a brilliant show against the beauti¬ 
fully lighted building. Messrs. Walter, Locke & Co.’s buildings 
were very finely flluminated, and Messrs. Scott Thomson, 
as one turned the corner into Old Court House Street, showed 
op finely. At this point an excellent view was obtained of 
Government House which looked very beautiful covered with 


its himdreds of lights, shrouded as it was in its garden. 
Along the paths were strings of coloured lights. 

There were many fin© and brilliant buildings in this 
street. Messrs. Bathgate’s had a most brilliant display. 
Messrs. Lawrence and Mayo made a most effective use of 
electrically lighted transparencies and was most beau¬ 
tifully lighted, Messrs. P. and. C, Osier’s premises were 
brilliantly illuminated by 6 arc lamps of very high power. 
The first comice carried the Prince of Wales’Feathers with 70 
lamps and beneath this device was the Star of India made up 
of 150 lights. Then there were the letters “ G ” and “ M. ” 
surmounted by crowns and a very pretty effect was gained by 
a finely lighted and novel “ Welcome. ” The whole building 
was charmingly decorated. Messrs. Hamilton & Oo.’s lent itself 
delightfully to the admirable display of light and decoration. 
The white, pure building showed up most brilliantly. 
Messrs. Peliti and Co,, -Cuthbertson & Harper, White¬ 
way Laidlaw and Messrs. Ranken, particularly the last, 
building looked well. Messrs. Ranken & Co. made a most 
briDiant display that set off the building to the best advantage. 
It is difficult to remember the details of the light decoration of 
this brilliant portion of the eity. The business men who have 
devoted so much time and trouble to last night’s illumination 
are to be sincerely corapUmente<l. It is at this point that 
the procession turnetl into the dazzling Dalhousie Square. 

Dalhousie Square a blaze of brilliant light looked charming. 
The beautiful Post Office building, with its dome and noble 
pillars first challenged attention. The dome was surmounted 
by a brilliant crown lighted with more than a hundred lights. 
Star devices shone amid a glow of thousands of butteea 
that flickered around the great pillars. The illuminat,od 
building so oharaoteristically oriental in design was brilliantly 
reflected in the waters of the tank making an altogether grace¬ 
ful and beautiful picture. The Telegraph Office was brilliantly 
and effectively lighted. The main tower was capped by 
a fine crown and the Prince of Wales ’ feathers and the letters 
“ G ” and “ M ” showed out brilliantly. The lavish display, 
of light had a most dazzling effect. Writers Buildings, which 
flanked the Dalhousie Square with a most dazzling display 
made a most brilliant and arresting spectacle. The detail of 
the building with its splendid frontage was picked out with 
lights and devices that sparkled royally. The R.A.M.C. Stores, 
the National Bank, the Mercantile Bank, bore the Prince of 
Wales’ feathers and were handsomely illuminated. The business 
premises on the east side of the Square were lavishly lighted. 
Messrs. Smith, Stanistreet, Messrs. J. B. Norton & Co., 
the West End Watch Company and Messrs. Newman & Co., 
all made fine displays and helped to make Dalhousie Square 
the most briiliaut feature of the city’s display. The Hong- 
Kong Bank, the Bengal Nagpur building and the Dalhousie 
Institute also caught the eye of the thousands who gravitated 
to the Ixeautiful Square. The famous Dalhousie Tank edged 
with coloured, lights that were reflected hack charmingly from 
the water was most effective. The water caught up the 
light until it looked like a splendid jewel set in light. 
Until a very late hour the Square was densely packed by 
people who seemed never tired of gazing at the wonderful 
spectacle. 

From Dalhousie Square there was Lall Bazu Road, where, 
leaving St. Andrew’s Kirk—most artistically illuminated—behind 
us, we were in a quarter where the illuminations were of a 
different order. Bands played, and all manner of flags and 
lights made the street gay and brilliant, and a sharp change 
from the stately lines of Dalhousie Square to Orieijtal confusing 
effect. The Police Station and some of the larger buildings 
were, however, splendidly illuminated. 

Now the procession was in Lower Chitpur Road where 




eveiytiimg was crowded, noisy and exhilarating. Lights, 
lanterns, lamps flared everywhere, thd people overflowed into 
the street. Small but loyal bands played with energy. It 
was impossible to gather a clear impression in this confusion 
of light and sound. 

Although most of the houses on this road are occupied by 
shopkeepers, etc., there was one blaze of lights from the com- 
men^mont of Lower Chitpur Hoad to the' tcrniination of the 
route taken by the Royal procession, even the humblest 
shopkeeper hainng some sort of light to illuminate his premi¬ 
ses. The east side of the Police Cburts buMing, which opens 
into Lower Chitpur Road, and the Bailey Guard adjoining it, 
were brilliantly illuminated with coloured tiny oil lamps 
making an eflective display. Next came the shop of Messrs, 
Edwardfe &• Co., which was well illuminated with electric light in 
various^ colours. Then the walls of the Tiretta Bazar, which 
stand out to the east of Lower Chitpur Road, had a very large 
number of coloured tiny oil lamps placed on them, lending a 
pleasing sight. The shop of Kabiraj Nogendro Nath Sen had 
electric lights, Chinese lanterns, with the likeness of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, evergreen leaves, making a grand dis¬ 
play. House No. 147, Lower Chitpur Road, was also illu¬ 
minated with acetylene gas, tiny oil lamps, chandeliers, and 
chirags. , No. 148 was illuminated with electric lights, gas 
lights, and acetylene gas, and decorated with flags. No. 20, in 
the occupation of Aga Mahomed Baker Ispahan!, had electric 
lights and flags. A number of coloured flags and streamers 
were also hung up across this road in certain parts. As the 
Royal procession passed this street, the crowd, which was dense 
cheered lustily. 

The tall houses of the Marwaries were splendidly illumi¬ 
nated. The dazzling white light of acetylene aro lamps dazzled, 
the eyes. Lamps in gorgeous coloured glasses were used 
with a fine disregard to uniformity. There were blank spaces 
it is true, but the crowd everywhere was dense. The thou¬ 
sands of lights in this broad street brought into relief the 
great balconied buildings that preserve all the domestic mys¬ 
tery to the East. There were arches and bands in Harrison 
Road and what it locked in order this riot of light and motion 
gained in spontaniety. 

One of the prettiest places in Harrison Rood is the big | 
house known as ParnaKotee, a property now belonging to His 
Highness the Nawab of Rampur. The place was very taste¬ 
fully decorated and lighted and the letters and devices were 
very effective and brilliant. The arrangement regarding the 
decoration and fighting were entrusted to Messrs. Stirling & 
Co., who have done the same with great credit to themselves. 

At the entrance to this rood, a triumphal gate was erected 
by the Marwaree Association illuminated with Chinese 
lanterns and chandeliers, through which the Royal procession 
passed. 

The residence of Rai Buddree Dass, Mokim and Sons, a 
four-storied building, was not only veiy brilliantly illumi¬ 
nated with electric lights, gas fights, acetylene gas, Chinese 
lanterns, End coloured chfuidcliers, but liEd seven. Jets, one 
of which bore the words “ God bless our guests. ” The 
Marwaree Dhunimsala, which is opposite to No. 152, was | 
illuminated with tiny oil lamps, while the building next to No. I 
162, known os the Burra Bazar Library, owned by Babu Lut- 
chmeenarain Shroff, was illuminated with electric fights, and 
aoteylene gas, and decorated with flags and streamer.?. Most ! 
of the buildings were decorated with evergreen, leaves and 
coloured cloths. The Parak building was illuminated with 
^etne fights, gas fights, candles and chirags, with a large 
Crown in the centre of the building and neatly decorated with 
eyer^een leaves and coloured cloths. It is impossible to 
give m detail all the devices and designs used. 


^From Harrison Road a view was caught of the Hughly 
Bridge which made a great span of light across the river. 
Down Strand Road the buildings were well lighted. The 
“ P. and 0 ” offices had the letters “ G ” and “ M ” surmounted 
by crowns and the"P, and O. ” flag outlined with lights 
affixed to the top of the building. Messrs. Mackinnoa, Mackenzie 
& Co.’s building w^as handsomely illuminated with devices 
and hundreds of fights. Messrs. Shaw. Wallace’s Office looked, 
splendid in its array of lights which was most artistically 
carried out. The river during the drive along the Strand looked 
splendid. The Howrah side (in pai-ticular. Messrs. Burn & 
Co.’s ) was intermittently lighted, and the shipping was deco¬ 
rated with strings of lights. 

The Howrah Bridge had been illarainated with gas jets, 
with electrio crowTus and stars, which showed off clearly in the 
dark background. The Water Pumping Station was effec¬ 
tively picked out with chirags and small huttees. Messi?, 
Harton & Co., in addition to having their place illuminated 
with buttees, had a transparency of a steamer standing 
out prominently. Messrs, jessop & Co.’s premises were 
covered with numereoua glass butfees, Messrs. Elliot & Co. 
had their premises handsomely illuminated with while 

transparencies of the Royal Crown and the Prince of Wales’ 
feathers were prominently displayed. Messrs. Marshall and 
Sons had their premises set off with electric fights and the 
Prince of Wales’ feathers. The south side of Massrs, Mackin- 
non and Mackenzie was excellently illuminated. The India 
Rubber Gutta Percha Company had their premises illuminated 
in an effective-design with electrio and other coloured lights. 
Messrs. Kilburn & Co. had their premises attractively 
illuminated with lines ol electric lights of various colours and 
were decorated with groenery and flags. , On the top of the 
buildings were stars consisting of electric lights in greenery. 
The Bengal Coal Company was bright with glass buttees, and the 
Commercial Bank was eflective. On the other side of the road, 
were the stately premises of the East Indian Railway Offices 
which were magnificently illuminated. The building is such 
an immense one and consequently lends itself to a good display, 
as three of its sides face the street. Chirags were placed all 
along the cornices, while on the walls were suspended glass 
buttees of various colours. 

From the Strand the procession turned into Fairlie 
Place when the first building that caught the eye was the 
brilliant East Indian Railway building. A brilliant effect 
was obtained by a big locomotive outlined in electric and gas 
fights. 

The outlines of a locomotive engine and ,a locomotive 
engine with tender were formed by electric fights and set off by 
silver tinsel. The wheels of the locomotive were revolving 
throughout. Below the engines were the words “ God bless the 
Prince and Princess, ” in large letters and extending over nearly 
the whole of the east end of the building. Over the main 
entrance to the office from Cfive Street an arch of greenery and 
flowers had been erected. The entire arch had scores of 
electric fights embedded in the green leaves, and was sur¬ 
mounted by an electric crown and other designs. 

There were the fa.miliar devices, and the whole effect of the 
decoration of this fine building was splendid. 

The vessels lying in the Hooghly were all illuminated, the 
Jelunga and Lmka being outlined with electric lights. Fm‘* 
ther down, the Hyacinth was also outlined with electric lights, 
the mastlieads and poles being clearly shown. 

The Volunteer Headquarters were handsomely illutninated 
with lanterns, etc., while the words "C.V.R. ” were prominently 
displayed. Colvin’s Ghat was picked out in glass butlees. 
The trees along Northbrook Avenue and Auckland Road were 
hung with lantern and looked pretty. « 
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Turning into Clive Street, the Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, the Revenue office E with their finely designed devices 
•and briUiant scheme of decoration arrested the attention. 
Messrs. Finlay. Muir & Co., Messrs Graham & Co„ were other 
fine buildings that were superbly illuminated. 

Again the procession was in DaUiousie Square, where 
sight-seer that had already rejoiced at the brilliant scene 
had time for another gaze at the beautiful tank and its daz¬ 
zling surroundings. Past the Post Office, the steps of which 
were densely packed, through the crowded streets the proces¬ 
sion turned into Hare Street. One carried away a last 
memory of Messrs. Martin & Co.’s premises and the Mercan¬ 
tile Bank, 

After the brilliancy of Dalhousie 'Square, Hare Street 
paled somewhat. The buildings at the corner that have been 
taken over by the Government were well illuminated and the 
street made an excellent show. 

From the Strand one sees the Law Courts, the magnifi¬ 
cently lighted Town Hall and the Government building that 
flanked Government House. All three were a dazzle of light. 
Gas was mainly used in th4l illumination of the Town Hall and 
the effect Vfas most artistic and complete. The Government 
buldings were mainly picked out with bvttees which glowed 
and flickered on the slightest breeze. 

When one had reached the gates after the dazzling experi¬ 
ences of a drive through the city so brilliantly lighted it was 
almost with a sense of relief. Building had succeeded building 
competing in this carnival of light imtil the exhilaration of the 
spectacle gave way to weariness. Fairyland had proved it¬ 
self almost too bright and one welcomed the sombre trees of the 
Eden Gardens and thought reposingly of a sombre, darkened city- 

The crowd was an amazing one. But it was most in evi¬ 
dence at about seven o’clock; fromthat hour it had begun to 
distribute itself through the streets. The police hod arduous 
w’ork and they did it tactfully, but with sufficient firmness to 
obviate any disorder. After the Royal procession had passed 
ghanies poured in from all quarters and the streets became a 
confusion of vehicles and pedestrians. The duty of the police to 
keep the roads clear had ceased and people were allowed, to 
wander where they would. It was a patient person, however, 
who was content to crawl round the city in a gharry—the 
pedestrians had much the better of it. But for all-—Euro^ans, 
Indians—it must have been a glorious night that will live in the 

memory for many years. , 

Kumar Manmatha Nath Ray Chowdliury s Calcutta resi¬ 
dence was illuminated last night, and instructions have been 
issued to the Kumar’s Dewan at Santosh to close the Kumar s 
Sudder and Moffussil Zemindari offices. 

The Mahaiani of Hutwa, who is at present residmg at 
No, 16, Theatre Road, which is not tu the line of route taken 
by the Royal procession, had her premises artistically and 
elegantly illuminated and decorated. 

The lighting in connection with the entertainment on me 
maidan wliieh took place on the 2nd was rather extensive. 
We learn that -702 lamps were used for outlining the feature, 
of the cornices, minarettes, domes, etc.; over the ^is was faxed 
the Royal Coat-of-Arms outlined with coloured lamps, and 
above it the Prince of Wales’ feathers ; the two being 
with upwards of 600 lamps, and on each side the lettera L 
and “M” in coloured glass were illuminated. The mterior of 
the Royal dais was Ughted by means of a very handsome cut 
crystalVass ceiling electrolier, the bowl being 3 m diameter, 
it was fixed in the centre of a peacockdeatber canopy, besides 
this a row of 20 reflected lamps were fitted behmd^the front 
cornice. For the stands and refreshment ^0“®, 200 lamps 
were fitted all with ornamental shades. To hght up me 
causeways leading to the pavilion 4 intense flame arc lamps 


were provided. All this work was carried out by Messrs. Osier 
& Co. 

Englishman. —I think this morning I must go and have a 
look at the maidan again. I want to make certain that the 
scene of Tuesday night was all quite real and not just a 
scene in a fairy tale such as good little children are said 
to dream about. Everything on Tuesday about it was so 
wonderful from the moment we entered the fairy horseshoe till 
the whole maidan was transformed by myriads of little lights 
flickering in the dusky trees and the sky blazed with golden 
rain and floating constellations of every colour. 

The design of the pandal, as I believe it should be called, 
was perfect, both for making it easy for us all to see and for 
helping the scenes that were to be enacted. The slender white 
cupolas and quaint arches with snake-like carvings; the pale 
blue draperies, and then the scarlet and gold steps leading 
to the dais, the ceiling of that dais all wrought of peacock fea¬ 
thers and the Royal canopy of crimson velvet embroidered in 
gold udth its deep fringe of pearls and on the side facing the 
people, the Prince’s feathers and two most quaint peacocks 
embroidered by skilful and careful hands. 

One by one the nobles of Bengal gathered about the steps 
and a gorgeous company they were. There was the Nawab 
of Dacca resplendent in embroidered peach coloured satin 
with jewelled fez and sword hilt; there was the Maharaja of 
Gidhour in royal blue velvet embroidered with gold—and the 
little Mabaraj Kumar of Hutwa in a small edition of the same. 
His chest invisible under ropes of pearls and diamonds and his 
head-dress nodding with splendid aigrettes of jewels. The 
Maharaja of Burdwan in a simple dress of fawn cloth and 
black braiding wore strings of splendid pearls and emeralds. 
Perhaps the most dignified figure present was that of the 
Maharaja Tagore in his stately robes of tm*quoise velvet and 
jewelled dagger, but he who eclipsed them all was the Mahara ja 
Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur, K.C.I.E., of Durbhanga. The 
value by all accoimta of whose jewels must have exceeded a 
quarter of a million sterling. The Maharaja wore purple 
velvet embroidered in silver and a turban of rose coloured satin 
on which was set the gorgeous tiara from the Dholpur jewels, 
beside this not only did he wear necklaces and ropes of pearls 
and diamonds but also strii^s of jewels slung over his shoul¬ 
der and worn like a bandolier. Little wonder if the wealth of 
Bengal has through the centuries tempted the hungry nations 
from beyond its borders; surely some of the hfll men present 
m'ust, when they looked upon the wealth and splendour of 
Tuesday, have echoed Bluoher’s thought “Was fur plunder!” 
and have sighed for the good old days when a good sword 
could cut a road to fortune. 

At lost from afar we heard the voices of the children sing¬ 
ing their welcome to the Royal guests and then in swept the 
Imperial Cadets more splendid than ever, if that could be, in 
this Oriental setting. Then the Piince and Princess were 
seen and cheered as they alighted and movmted the dais steps, 
Her Royal Highness wearing a gown of white chiffon painted 
with wreaths of pink and golden flowers. 

All the picturesque ceremoni6s3 which followed have been 
described: how the Prince was garlanded, and how all the 
offerings symbolic of prosperity and peace were made by the 
assembled nobles. This homage over, the entertamment itself 
began, and a most weird and extraordinary scene it proved to 
be. First the Indian choir sang a hymn of welcome and at 
intervals played Indian music on their sweet low-toned 
instruments—music to our eai-s formless and lacking rhythm, 
but purling on like the murmur of a brook suggesting in 
itself the infinite yet indefinite life of India that flows for ever 
yet can never be set to our time or measure. 

Of the actual performances the first was the Baul Song m 
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a group of men in green and yellow robes and strange 
head-dress gyrated and turned into a mournful chanting. 
Next came the Nagar Sankirtan, the dancers clothed in loose 
terracotta robes and close tiurbans of a dull red colour. Some 
bore enormous S shaped trumpets; others, spears decked with 
white flowers and two enormous coloured urabreliaS figure 
in the procession (one of them for all the world like a patch- 
work quilt). This company, however, only acted as chorus to 
a stalwart fellow nude to the waist and smeared with white 
paint who danced and pranced before the Boyal dais and at 
intervals raised his hands as if in benediction. 

Tlien followed the Sikkim Dance which was of all I think 
the most appreciated. The musicians were quite a oompany 
in themselves, and it took four men to carry a pah of enormous 
straight trumpets. All the players wore the quaint Lepcha 
dress of loose red coat and steeple hat with one long peacock 
feather nodding in front of it. But as for the dancers 
they were like Chinese mandarins with pagodas on their heads 
stuck with flags that dipped and waved as their wearers hop¬ 
ped and swooped hither and thither in an imaginary combat 
of Gods and Demons brandishing long swords and small round 
shields to the squeaks and squeals of true hill men’s music, 
not so utterly unlike what we heard a few weeks ago on St. 
Andrew’s night, only that this had the addition of the most 
unearthly grunts and howls from the long trumpets before 
mentioned. 

'The Tliibetan Ghost Dance was of pourse the event to which 
we had all looked forward and a most wonderful ceremony 
-it was. First came mitred Lamas giving the scene the sacer¬ 
dotal character which makes this dance suggest the Mediaeval 
Mystery Plays. Next followed two performers dressed as 
miserable skdetons with big flapping ears and ribs and bones 
-painted on their tight drosses. Following them came the 
great God of Death and the Beast Headed Gods who have 
power over the Dead. At first the skeletons danced alone 
being spirits finding their way in the land of shadows; then 
the Gods joined in, their gigantic masks making them seem 
curiously top heavy in their lalx)ured manoeuvres. One was 
Yama Raja the Death God in a full scarlet mask and diadem of 
skulls, another the Stag God with a really splendid head and 
horns, and one the Crow with his beak wonderfully well devised 
— the others mostly wore steeple-crowned hats decked with 
every kind of cabalistic chmrm, and all were in heavy and 
gorgeous robes which must have made dancing very hard work. 

To see this dance is said to bo “ a means of absolution, and 
is both instructive and beneficial. At first sight it seemed to 
us to be a mild and grotesque medley, but I am inclined to 
feel that it was something more, for nothing read or heard of 
could give one the s&me insight into the creed of another race 
besides reminding one that not so very long ago, as the age of a 
nation runs, our ancestors enjoyed very much the same kind 
' of instruction. 

After the Ghost Dance came more Bengali music, and then 
further ceremonies of offering attar and 'pan to the Prince and 
I^incess, and the decking them with golden garlands. By this 
time the day was gone, and all the pandal sl^one with a 
thousand tiny lights that had sprung into being as the sun 
sank below the maidan. 

As the sun went down behind the Royal dais its golden 
rays lit up a scene never to be forgotten. They fell upon the 
crunson and gold of the canopy, and upon the jewelled robes 
of the Rajehattraduris. They lit up as if in a picture the 
faces of the Chouri bearers in cream and rose coiom’, and the 
jewels of whose turbans threw back the light in a thousand 
colours. It was like nothing but an illumination in some old 
manuscript with its blaze of gold and brilliant colours in the 
mellow' sunset. 


ITieir Royal Highnesses drove off amidst ringing cheers, 
and soon after we all left the fairy Palace, and wandered out 
over the Maidan where soon balloons were floating upwards 
which gave off streams of light, and rockets were bursting into 
a tbousmid stars. 

4th JAKXrABY 1906. 

Englishman .—We understand that His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales has gracioiisly accepted the dedication of the 
“ Te Deum” recently composed by Mr, Ernest Slater for the State 
Service held at the Catl'cdral last Sunday. 

Their Boyal Highnesses the Prince and Prmcess of Wales 
visited the Indian Museum yesterday afternoon, and inspeetod 
the exhibits that are to find a place in the Victoria Memorial. 
Dr. Dennison Ross conducted Their Royal Highnesses rounu the 
place. 

The pavilion and its approaches, erected in coimection 
with the Maidan entertainment to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on Tuesday, have been widely and justly admired. They 
were designed by Mr. W. Banks Gwyther, and to a great extent 
supervised by him, ably assisted by Lieutenant G. Truslor, of the 
Public Wor^ Department. Where all the anangeipents were 
excellent it is right that special praise should be accorded to the 
able architect and those associated with him in the erection of 
what was after all the centre of interest throughout the after¬ 
noon. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were entertained at lunch yesterday afternoon by Sir Francis 
Maclean, the Chief Justice of Bengal, at his residence. No. 18, 
Loudon Street. Their Royal Highnesses arrived at half-past 
one o’clock vmder the usual escort, and were received by Sir 
Francis and Lady Maclean, and conducted to the dining hall 
upstairs, which was artistically decorated. Among those pre¬ 
sent were the Misses Maclean, Major Campbell, Mr. Justice and 
Mrs. Pratt, Mr. Justice and Mrs. Geidt, Mr. Justice and Mrs. 
Brett, Mr. and Mrs. Erie Richards, Mr. Justice and Mrs. Sale, Mr. 
and Lady Eva Dugdale, Mr. Justice and Mrs. Harrington, Mr. 
Justice Rampini, Lady Cantelupe, Captain Jeffreys, Commander 
Godfrey-Faussett, Mr. Garth, and the Officer ^mmanding 
the escort. The Viceroy’s band was in attendance, and played 
some choice selections of music at intervals. 

We understand that the Purdah party at Belvedere on 
the 1st instant was a complete success. tWo were 60 Indian 
ladies present, of whom over 60 were purdah ladies. Amongst 
them were the wives of the principal Mahomedan and Hindu 
Nobles of Bengal. A lady correspondent describes the scene in the 
large Darbar Hall of Belvedere as one of great beauty and inter¬ 
est. Everjrthing passed off without a hitch, and it is believed 
that Her Royal Highness, whose gracious manner charmed all 
the ladies, was deeply interested in all that she saw and heard. 
The arrangements for preserving the purdah were most complete, 
and were most strictly enforced. Three European and three 
Indian ladies devoted themselves entirely to assisting Lady 
Fraser in receiving her guests and presenting them to Her Royal 
Highness and to Her Excellency Lady Minto ; and the guests 
themselves seemed to spend a very happy hour. No doubt their 
interview with the Princess who had come so far to see them will 
be remembered for years to come. A very pretty commemora¬ 
tion medal with medallion portrait of the Prince and Princess 
was presented to each of the guests. This was struck by 
Messrs. Hamilton and Company of this city. 

Indian Daily Netrw.—The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes:— 
We must say, however, that the Indian authorities should have 
permitted Their Royal Highnesses to see something of real India 
at least, they should have done nothing to mislead them. What 
is the real situtation 1 Addresses of welcome, in which India has 
been described as happy and prosperous, have been accepted; 




whereas those containing any references to the actual condition of 
the country—the appalling poverty and misgovemment which 
prevail more or less everywhere—have been reiected. Not 
only this: While the prosperous portion of the Indian people 
who dwell in a few cities and towns have been shown to the 
future Emperor, the poverty-Striken and police-ridden unfortu¬ 
nates who constitute the real population of India have 1)een kept 
in the back ground. In the interests of suffering millions, the 
Prince of Whales, if not his consort, should have been taken to some 
famine tracts to see what a famine-stricken Indian is like. Such 
a sight, needless to say, would have simply sent a thrill of horror 
through his kind heart and enabled him to Know in what way 
india is really governed by the English servants of the King- 
Emperor. But the rulem are not at all anxious that the dark side 
of their administration should see the light, and hence, he has 
not been given any opportunity to meet with such spectaoles. 

Madras MaU.—Ji is like a suggestion of England to be con¬ 
stantly confronted in Calcutta with the question, “ Is it going to 
rain t” The weather is dull and heavy. There are leaden clouds 
about and everything portends a dovmpour. So far, luckily, 
the rain has been confined to the night, but there w'ere many an¬ 
xious heatts at the Native entertainment yesterday afternoon, 
still more at to-day’s Garden Pai-ty, whilst, ^ at the moment of 
writing, the thought uppermost in every one’s mind is, will rain 
spoil the illuminations upon which the citizens have lavished so 
much time and money. Their fate at the moment hangs in the 

balance. , 

Swarms of coolies are now climbing over all Calcutta s great 
buildings coaxing into flame myriads of huitits laboriously hting 
during the last few days. The lanes and alleys and chawls are 

discharging into the main streets a flood of humanity, which 

already fills the air with a babel of sound, and the highway with _a 
living mass which renders traffic well nigh impossible. Their 
BoyaV Highnesses, who lunched with the Chief Justice, dine with 
the Commander-in-Chief at Fort William and then drive along 
a comprehensive route to view the spectacle, but a description 
of the feast of light must await the morrow. 

Sixt,—I would respectfully suggest that the ladies of Madras 
give an evening entertainment to Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales in the Wenlock Radies Park, which I am 
glad to observe is alredy being improved in appearance under 
the able supervision of Sir V. Bhashyam as its Secr^ary. 
This will be a fitting acknowledgment of Her Royal High¬ 
ness’s'condescension in receiving the Madras ladies in Govern¬ 
ment Hoiise and in honouring the Victoria Caste and Gosha 

Hospital with a visit. . , . , . . j .i.- 

A responsive entertainment of this kind, maugurated on this 
conspicuous occasion, will no doubt be repeated in honour of 
Her Excellency I^ady Ampthill and her successors in Govern¬ 
ment House—(A. Sanka-biah.) _ . , , 

Tanitv FntV.—Tlie Prince certainly exists in the odour of sanc¬ 
tity in this land. When one native orderly saw him he ^ayely 
and quite reverently remarked, “ It was like seeing God, since 
he will be ray King.” I hear tliat at the Review the ^wars arid 
Sepovs were very diBappointod that they eould not niake certain 
that they had distinguished the Prince from his Staff when the 
brilliant little band rode down the long, long line. Not familiar 
with His Highness’s appearance from pictures—as we 
are__it is difficult for natives when the Prince rides, almost sur¬ 
rounded by officers, to know which is Prince and which is bahib. 

I think the Prince and Princess’s visit to Pindi was a great 
success. The Prince watched every important event in the man- 
muvres with the keenest interest. I hear that his chief d^ap- 
pointmentfethathe is not getting much shooting, and the Frin- 
cess’s grievance is that she may not poke about the ba^rs like 
any oidinary memsahib. I am told that she wandered to a 
native "village, close to the camp at Khanna, only attended by an 


aide-de-camp, and went into several of the natives little mud 
dwellings. Both Prince and Prince® are very homesick for the 
English mail, and the Prince writes every week to each of his 
children who are old enough to read. The Princess witnessed 
some Of the manoeuvres, and it was generally remarked by the 
officers what a keen interest she seemed to take in each regiment 
as she passed down the long line at the Review. 

The Prince was attended by a most distinguished and bril¬ 
liant Staff. Wliat a good thing he himelf has such a pretty seat 
on a hon?e, with all those expectant critical eyes fixed upon him t 
Kitchener made a splendid figure as Commander-in-Chief. Well, 
whatever K. of K. and the opinion out here is very divided, 
there is one thing he is not —the Chief is no joke. The^Army, 
irreverent in many tilings, never laughs at K, of K. Sir 
Archibald Hunter was there, very Scotch, very interesting in 
his personality and conversation. With scarcely a grey hair, 
he looks a young man for all his great responsibiUties. Sir Bin- 
don Blood’s feoldierly figure was easily recognised, and bn A. 
Gaselee was another man eagerly noticed by the crowd. There 
were scores of distinguished officers, and hundreds who were 
weU known to the huge gathering; indeed, in many respects, 
the Army was a family party that day, and 6iijoy©d its o^vii so- 
ciety enormously. For hour after hour we sat there and watched 
the great force pass, recognising with keen interest such ^mous 
regiments as the 9th Ijancers, the Corps of Guides, Hodson s 
Hoi'se, the Gordon Highlanders, Munster Fusilers, 56th Coke s 
Rifles, 16th Sikhs, and hundreds more—Englishmen, irishmen, 
Scotchmen, Gurkhas, Sikhs, Pathans, Dogras, Rajpoots, Pun¬ 
jabi, Mahomedans, Baluohees—aU first-class fighting men, and? 
looking it. And, indeed, one could not help filing as the great 
crowd swept past first in regiments, then in divisions, then with 
the thunder of hoofs as the Cavalry and Horse Artillery oame by 
at the gallop, that these alien fightmg men do a great deal in 
keeping our own fighting instincts alive and on the qmmve. 

You should see Mr. Tommy Atkins out here—he whose pres- 
enoe'in India means law and order, and the honourable use of 
the sword if need be. He is not the weedy youngster you see 
in England, but a man, full gi’own, with a good obost aw an 
excellent swagger. After weeks of marcting, and three days 
manoeuvres, he was hard as iron and smart as paint on Friday. 
The general verdict when the Review was over and we assem¬ 
bled at the Club to discuss everybody and everything, was sum¬ 
med up by a cheerful subaltern: “ Well, aU I’ve got to say is that 
old K. of K. ought to feel jolly weU pleased.” 

You know that the Prince and Princess drove through the 
native city in Poshavi^r ? It was wlthouf-doubt a great risk,, 
and one that the ordinary Englishman does not take imloss m 
the execution of bis duty; but it would have been impossible 
for the “Shahzada” to have gone to Peshawar and not faoed 
this, as the natives tvould have attributed the ommission of that 

dangerous drive to fear. . . .u 

The Prince and Prince^ attended a garden party the 
Bloods, on Thursday. Lady Blood is a wonderfully clever 
hostess, and had a successful party. The Royalties and Lord 
Kitchener, and one or two others, had tea in the house wim their 
hosts. The room was charming with beautifully arrange flowers 
Sir Bindon is a great . host, and his daughter shat® his 
sporting tastes, and there are many trophies of their expedxtiona 
in the house. The Princess was very gracious to everybody, 
and wore a becoming cream dress and toque. Lady BIom wore 
a very smart white dress and a big black hat ; Lady Shaftesbury 
and Lady Eva Dugdal© were also in white, and ^dy Violet 
Crawley in a lovely white velvet dress. T-ady Anne Murray wore 
grey, and her daughter, Mrs. Willoughby, was m dark blue. 
Mrs. Haig was very much admired in brown. But though we 
were all in chiffon at the garden party, we put on great fur- 
lined coats and stowed our fingers into muffs when wc drove 




away. That is all my n< 3 W 8 . I have seen the hipest Review 
ever held in India, and twelve races armed in defence of our 
Etnpifc.-^EvE. 

5th j ANTTARy 1906. 

Englishman .—While several years must elapse are the Vic¬ 
toria Memorial Hall approaches completion it most always be 
regarded as an auspicious circumstances in the history of this 
great undertaking that it was possible for a grandson of the late 
Queen-Empress to lay the foundation stone of the building. Yes¬ 
terday’s function was one of stateliness, not to say solemnity. 
In the demeanour of the assembly and the general atmosphere 
of the gathering there was an impression created quite different 
from that felt at many of the events that have occurred during 
the visit of llieir Royal Highnesses to Calcutta. Possibly en¬ 
vironment had its effect: and it was a remarkable feature of the 
preparations at the site of the Mpmorial that all tawdry decora¬ 
tions were rigoroiisly eschewed, the only extraneous materials 
introduced to catch the eye being banlta of ornamental plants 
and the red cai’petting. By filling in the foundation of the dome 
and surrounding brickwork a spacious solid platform had been 
formed above the terracing, and it was here thn.t blocks of cbaii-s 
had been arranged for the accommodation of the large and 
distinguished company that assembled to witness the ceremony. 
Access was obtained by means of broad flights of cement steps, 
and at the extreme end of thef platform a white pillarrid dais had 
been constructed. The Royal party drove to the Memorial 
from Government House arriving by the broad avenue that con¬ 
nects the site of the Hall with the Cathedral. This was at 4 
o’clock, by which time the invited spectators were already in their 
seats. At the foot of the central flight of broad red carpetted 
steps His Excellency the Viceroy and Staff, the Trustees of the 
Memorial and the Superintending Architect, Mr. R. S. Sevenoaks’ 
received Their Royal Highnesses and a procession was formed 
as follows : — The Viceroy’s Staff, the Staff of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses, the Trustees and next the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and His Excellency the Viceroy and the Countess of Minto, As 
the proce3.sion approached the trumpeters stationed at the dais 
sounded a flourish of trumpets, and all present rose to their feet 
as Their Royal Highnesses and those in the procession proceed¬ 
ed to take up their positions on the dais. 

His Honour Sir Andrew Fraser then rose and said :■— 

I have been asked by His Excellency the Viceroy on behalf 
of the Trustees to request Your Royal Highness to lay the foimd- 
ation stone of the Victoria Memorial Hall. The news of the 
■ death of Queen Victoria was received in India with a universal 
outburst of loyal and loving sorrow. We all knew how deep 
these sentiments of love and loyalty were in the hearts of the 
Indians, but even those of us who think we know the people best 
were astonished at their universality. Not only in the great 
cities where thousands met to give expression to their grief, hut 
in the remote hamlets of the interior where simple folk still live 
the old Indian life, those of ua who were then working among 
them found them moved by deep and genuine sorrow for the 
death of the Mother of her people. 

Ever 5 rwhere steps were taken at once to raise memorials of 
the long and beneficent reign which had been brought to a close. 
Many local memorials were inaugurated; and these are to be 
foimd throughout India to-day. To Lord Curzon, however, we 
owe the conception of a national memorial which might be in 
some degree worthy of the great and beloved Queen and of the 
Empire over which she reigned so long. One of the strongest 
sentiments in Lord Curzon ’b heart and mind was devoted loyalty 
to the Queen who had sent him to govern this portion of her 
Empire on her behalf j and, on the other hand, India, its history, 
its antiquities and its peoples, had for him a singular fascination. 
These are the feelings which inspired the scheme framed by His 


Lordship, when he undertook in February 1901 to advise the 
Indian people as to the best means of giving expression to the 
universal sentiment. He believed that the memorial should be 
a national one, and that its most fitting form would bo a magpi* 
ficent treasure-house, bearing the name of Queen Victoria, to 
which might be consigned a collection of pictures, statues, his¬ 
torical documents and other objects of interest, illustrative of 
Indian story and specially of the Victorian era. 

This idea commended itself to the Princes and peoples of 
India. It was indeed entirely in accordance with Indian senti¬ 
ment. An influential and enthusiastic Executive Committee was 
appointed to raise the necessary funds. Subscriptions poured in 
from every part of India. Even those who desired to have their 
own local memorials contributed also to this national scheme. 
Through Lord Curzon’s personal influenoe with the leaders of 
the European community and with the Indirni Chiefs and nobles, 
extraordinary progress was also made in the collection of articles 
of national and historic interest, wliioh were promised or 
sent to find their home in the Memorial building. The initial 
difiiculties to be expected in so great a sebeme were overcome. 
After much discussion the spot on which we now stand was selected 
as the site of the memorial. Thanks to the liberality of the 
Railway Companies, it has become financially possible to decide 
to have the building constructed of Indian marble. The services 
of Sir William Emerson have been secured as architect: and 
he has submitted his drawings and plans. The Legislatiu’e has 
put the scheme on a legal footing and replaced the Executive’ 
Committee, which had done excellent service, by a body of 
Trustees with necessary powers. The success of the scheme 
is already assured; and we are now able confidently to ask Your 
Royal Highness to consent to lay the foundation stonei 

The principal object of this scheme is to commemorate a great 
and beloved Queen, and to associate the feeling of loyalty wliich 
her memory inspires with sentiments of patriotism and self-respect 
on the part of the people of India by connecting this memorial 
with the worthiest memories of Indian History. Hither¬ 
to the scheme has been singularly successful. Already over fifty- 
six lakhs «of rupee have been promised and nearly fifty lakhs 
collected ; and a substantial nucleus has been already formed of 
the collection of historical objects ultimately to be placed in the 
Hall. To this His Majesty the ICing-Emperor has made contri¬ 
butions of the greatest interest, including the writing table and 
chair which Queen Victoria used for her daily correspondence at 
Windsor. Ixxjal Governments, Indian Chiefs, public bodies and 
private persons have been imbued with the some spirit; and 
many valuable contributions have been received, which have been 
meanwhile deposited in the Museum hard by. The Trustees 
earnestly hope that what more of fimds may be required will be 
supplied a? the need arises, and that the interest in the collection 
of historical objects will be maintained. 

Your Royal Highness has graciously informed us that you 
have inherited the love of the Queen Victoria for the Indian peo¬ 
ple ; and perhaps we may be permitted aa the Trustees of this 
great national undertaking, loyally to assure you that you have 
also inherited the love and devotion of the Indian people for your 
Royal house. It is therefore a great delight to us that you 
and Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales are with us to-day, 
and that we are permitted to lay before you our request 
that you will lay the foundation stone of this Memorial Hall. 

Hia»Royal Highness said:— 

Sir Andrew Fraser and Gentlemen,—We are met to-day to f 
oonimemqrate a great sorrow and a great love. Everywhere the 
Princess of Wales and myself, in our journey through this vast 
and varied land, have had almost daily evidence of the ample 
manner in which India‘has returned the affection of her first 
Queen-Empress. This sentiment, so touching and so precious, 
finds its highest and most universal expression in the national 








I monument ■with, which the Princess and I are proud to be 
i associated to-day. 

We have heard from Sir Andrew Fraser of the difficulties 
; which attended the initial stages of this great Memorial, and we 
j must all of us recognise that it is to Lord Curzon’s untiring 
) energy and devotion that the tribute to the late Queen-Empress 
i has taken this national and far-reaching aspect. I am glad to 
I know that the interest which he took in the building of this 
; Hall will not cease with his departure from India, and that he 
will coatinue to show his sympathy with the undertaking. 

It is right and, befitting that there should be memorials 
in aU parts of India in honour of one who though never privileged 
to see her Indian subjects in their own countries, seemed to 
have the peculiar power of being in touch and in 83 Tnpathy 
with all classes of tins Ctontinent. But it is still more befitting 
that there should be one memorial in India, a symbol of the 
unity and concord which came from her all-embracing love 
for her people, and an enduring token of the affection which all 
Europeans and Indians,, Princes and peasants felt for Queen 
Victoria. (Applause;) 

To us this wonderful expnission of gratitude brings natural 
pride an<4 warm hopes. The Taj, which has delighffid and fas¬ 
cinated us by its beauty and by its story, can never be rivalled 
in ita grace. But in generations to come this Memorial to a great 
Queen, whose sympathy conquered distance and space, may 
present to the liistorian reflections as hallowed as those which 
are inspired by the Taj Mahal. 

I congratulate the Executive Committee and the Trustees 
of this great all-Indian trust on the success which has attended 
their patient labour of love. It will gain in Lord Minto further 
strength and encouragement, and I feel sure that the same 
spirit of affection and veneration which has brought this splendid 
and most worthy Memorial into_ being will, under His ExceL 
lency’s; guiding influence, cherish and quicken its future 

progress. , 

I must thank you, Sir Andrew Fraser, for your concluding 
words, which will be as gratifying to my dear father as they are 
inspiriting to the Princess and myself. 

I mil now, with much pleasure tod with feelings of profound 
gratitude to all who have shared in this most noble endeavour, 
proceed to lay the foimdation-stone of the Victoria Memorial 
Hall. Among the many interesting ceremonies in which we have 
taken part during our stay in India, I can assure you that none 
could have appealed more to our hearts than the opening act 

of this great work. (Applause.) 

His Royal Highness spoke in clear measured tones and every 
word must have been audible to all present. At the conclusion 
of his remarks Their Royal Highnesses left the dais and walk^ 
towards the front of the foundation-stone aroimd which the 
Imperial Cadet Corps formed a guard of honour. 

Here Mr. Sevenoaks and a couple of assistants were m wait¬ 
ing, and a flourish of trumpets having sounded His Royal High¬ 
ness addressed himself in a workmanlike maimer to the task of 
laying the stone. With the beautiful silver and enameUed trowel 
provided by Messrs. Martin & Co., from a design by Mr. E. 
Thornton. His Royal Highness smoothed down the cement 
meanwhile making a number of enquiries relevent to the operation 
he was engaged in. In a receptacle hollowed out of the lower 
stone a number of current coins and newspapers mcluding a 
copy of yesterday’s issue of the “Englishman” were placed and 
then the foundation-stone was lowered by means of a Hley 
block worked by a couple of Royal Engineers. His Boy^ ^gh- 
nesa tapped the top of the stone with an ornamental mallet m<l 
having used a plumb line and square stood at the edge of the 
platform facing the assembly and with a resonant 

voice declared the atone to be “well and truly had. It bore 
the following inscription 


This stone being the foundation-stone of the Viotoria Mem¬ 
orial Hall, erected in taemory of Victoria, first Queen-Empress 
of India, was laid by her grandson His Royal Highness George 
Prince of Wales, K.G., on January 4th, 1900. 

When the stone was laid the band played the National Anthem 
and Their Royal Highnesses returned to the dais. It may 
be mentioned the Princess and the Gountos of Minto carried 
lovely bouquets which were presented to them at the commence¬ 
ment of the proceedings by the daughters of His Highness the 
Maharajah of Cooch Behar and of Sir Louis Dane respec¬ 
tively. 

At the dais His Excellency the Viceroy briefly thanked His 
Royal Highness for having so graciously laid the foimdation- 
stone of the Memorial and for the speech which he had delivered. 
The procession was again formed and Their Royal Higjinesses 
proceeded to the oarriages in waiting and returned to Govern¬ 
ment House. Troops lined the route of the procession between 
Government House and the site of the Memorial Hall and a 
guard of honour of Volunteers and native troops were drawn 
up outside the enclosure. The proceedings were conducted 
throughout with dignity and smoothness and were of a moat 
impressive character. 

Englishman .—The festivities in connection with the Royal 
visit were fitly rounded off last night by the State Ball, which 
was a very crowded and brilliant function. The guests began to' 
arrive shortly after nine o’clock, and about 1,500 x>®aple were 
present. Government House was seen at its best, all the drawing 
rooms and approaches being thrown open and tastefully 
decorated. Along covered way extended on both sides of the 
front steps almost to the gate which was a great convenience to 
those arriving in carriages, and the telephone aiTangement 
inaugurated by Major Strochey worked admirably. The scene 
was especially animated, as in addition to the uniforms, which 
are always so much in evidence on these occasions, a number 
of mteresting visitors from Tibet, Sikkim and other places were 
present. 

The Royal party and the Viceroy and Lady Minto came into 
the ball-room shortly before ten o’clock and the State quadrilles 
were at once formed. Dancing went on gaily from this time until 
a little after eleven, when the Royal party retired. An adjourn¬ 
ment for supper took place shortly before midnight, and dancing 
was continued until the early hours of this morning. A more 
successful ball has never been given in Government 
House. 

His Honour the Lietenant-Govemor has received the following 
letter from Sir Walter Lawrence, Chief of the Staff to the Prince 
of Wales 

“Prince of Wales’ Camp, India, 4th January 1900.. 
“ My dear Sir Andrew Fraser, 

“ Then- Royal Highnesses were greatly impressed with the 
procession last night through: the streets of Calcutta. It is difli - 
cult for them, and perhaps wiU be equally difficult for you, 
to deoidp to whom the praise belongs for the very beautiful 
illuminations and for the admirable order which prevailed in 
the streets. But you will perhaps be able to communicate to 
those who helped to make last night’s drive so pleasing and so 
successful, the wann appreciation of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. They will never forget the affectionate enthusiasm of 
the citizens of Calcutta, the beauty of the illuminations and 
the wonderful order in the streets. 

Yours sincerely, 
Wambe Lawbenoe.” 

The following correspondence has passed between Sir Walter 
Lawrence and the Maharajah of Darbhanga, President of the 
Calcutta Reception Committee, with reference to the entertain- 
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meat offered to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales by the Public of Calcutta on Tuesday:— 

Prince of Wales’s Camp, 
India, 2nd January 1906. 

My dear Maharajah,—Their Royal Highnesses on their 
return from the entertainment on the Maidan direct me to con¬ 
vey to you and the members of the Reception Committee their 
warmest thanks for a most delightful and interesting afternoon. 
Everything was so perfectly organised and the decorations of 
the amphitheatre and the approaches in such exquisite taste 
that it was obvious to the Iftinco and Princess of Wales that 
endless trouble and thought had been spent on their reception. 
Will you tell the members how grateful Their Royal Highnesses are. 

Yours sincerely, 

Walter Lawrekcb. 

1, Middleton Street, 
3rd January 1906. 

My dear Sir Walter,—I thank you most sincerely for your 
very kind letter and I hope you will inform Their Royal High¬ 
nesses that I will lose no time in acquainting the members of 
the committee of the most gracious message I have been com- 
manded to convey to them. I have no hesitation in replying on 
my own and their behalf that any slight trouble we have taken 
has been amply rewarded by the pleasure that we have been 
able to impart to the son and daughter of their King-Emperor. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rameswaba Sinoh, 
Maharajah of Darbhanga, 
President of the Reception Committee. 

The special choir of boys and girls which welcomed Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales at the recep¬ 
tion on Tuesday last, on the maidan a,t the comer of the grass-ride 
leading to the great pavilion, where the Royal carriage halted 
for a few minutes while the children sang “ God bless the Prince 
of Wales,” consisted of contingents from the following schools, 
numbering in all nearly 600:— 

La Martiniere College for Girls, Calcutta Girls’ High School, 
Pratt Memorial High School, Calcutta Girls’ Free School, St. 
Paul’s Mission School, London Mission Day School, St. John’s 
Parochial School, Miss O’Brien’s School, Loreto House, Loreto 
Day School (Dhurrumtollah), Loreto Day School (Bow Bazar), 
Loreto Day School (Sealdah), Loreto Boarding School (Entally), 
St. Teresa’s School, Jewish Girls’ School. 

La Martiniere College for Boys, Calcutta Boys’ High School, 
Calcutta Boys’ Free School, St. Paul’s Mission School, London 
Mission Day School, St. Xavier’s College, St. Joseph’s High 
School, Catholic Male Orphanage, Armenian CoUege, Jewish 
Boys’ School. 

By the kind permission of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Gooch Behar His Highness’s Band accompanied the children 
under the direction of Mr. A. Marks, the Bandmaster, and the 
performance was conducted by Mr. F. Slater, F.R.C.O., Organist 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, who had devoted much time previously 
to training the children at rehearsals. At the close of the singing 
Mr. Slater was summoned to the Royal carriage when His 
Royal Highness expressed the gratiffcation which the sintring 
had given to himseff and the Princess and asked Mr. Slater to 
tell the children that they sang splendidly. 

Engliahrmn.—l think this has been the day when, more than 
any other of the Royal visit, we missed Lord Ciirzon. It did 
ind^ seem a cruel irony of fate that he who was the moving and 
^id^ spirit m the conception and growth of the great building 
should not be here on the day when, for the first time, the public 
are a^tted to see something of the progress of the HalL our 
knowledge of which has, Wtherto, been confined to designs and 


pictures. I suppose there is some good reason for the method by 
which the memorial is being built while the old goal is left standing, 
but one would have thought it might hare been possible to have 
removed the gloomy and old building and have made its site 
together with the unsightly cabbage garden that now fronts 
the General Hospital into a garden which would be growing to 
beauty and maturity whilst the Memorial itself was yet 
unfinished. However, as I said before,’ that is the concern of the 
Trustees, who no doubt know their own business very much 
better than a casual observer can do. For the past two years the 
site of the Memorial has been a terra incognita —^now and then 
we have ventured to peep tlirough an open door but for the 
most part our only reward has been a view of bricks, mortar 
and foundations in a state of apparent chaos and we have 
realized that the old saying about those who should not be 
allowed to see a thing half finished was applicable not only to 
fools and bairns, but also to the Calcutta public. 

Well, on Thursday all prohibitions were removed and we were 
actually invited to enter the hidden precincts and see for 
ourselves the progress that had been made. We were all more 
than a little dubious when the announcement was made that it had. 
been found im^ssible to stretch an awning over thoReats for the 
ceremony and it did not need the official intimation to come well 
protected from the sun to make us choose our thickest and 
darkest parasols or the afternoon. 

As usual we were warned to be early in our places and as usual 
we arrived in time for a long and sultry wait. An announce¬ 
ment had been made that every seat had been allotted, but cer¬ 
tainly they were not all occupied. It seems a pity that those 
who find they cannot use their seats do not return them, for there 
are many visitors now in Calcutta who had no claim to have 
seats allotted in the first instance, but who would have been most 
appreciative spectators. Arrived at the Memorial we found 
ourselves on a large level platform where seats were arranged in 
rows and blocks, but without being at all raised —the actual cere¬ 
mony of laying the foundation-stone was therefore hidden from 
most of u.s. The dais being itself raised was doubtless consider¬ 
ed to give us a sufficiently clear view, but this arrangement had 
the drawback of limiting one’s zone of observation to the hat 
two rows ahead and the parasols or topees to right and left. 
Just before 4 o’clock, however, and after we had heard the guns 
booming out from Government House our ennui was diverted 
by the appearance of six stalwart tmmpeters in surooats of vel¬ 
vet and gold who took up their stand on the steps leading from 
the west end of the platform to the white coloured pavilion, 
which has of late been so prominent from all parts of the Maidan! 
A few minutes later came two little Maidans one English and 
one Indian each bearing a splendid bouquet of orohids and vari¬ 
ous oriental flowers tied with sumptuous streamers and at last ww 
heard a rattle and clatter of arms on the Maidan below and then 
that national Anthem, which one would think must haunt the 
very dreams of Royalty. The trumpets blew out a Royal 
welcome and as we all rose in a mass, the Prince and Princess 
came up the centre of the platfoim escorted by a brilliant 
company and followed by Lord and Lady Minto. Her Royal 
Highness wore a gown of white chiffon with china blue flowers 
in broad bands from waist to Lorn and a toque of white with a 
blue plume at one side. Lady Minto was in pale green and a 
rich green hat with plumes. No sooner was the Ifrincess seated 
than the bouquets were presented one to Her Royal Highness and 
one to Lady ^nto. Then Sir Andrew Fraser made a speech 
eloquently setting out the history and hopes of the Memorial 
—reminding us of the heated debate as to its site (although 
nowaday one cannot imagine it elsewhere), and of the variow 
difficulties encountered and overcome by Ix>rd Curzon’s whole- 
hearted devotion to the project and of the Royal gifts both of 
individuals and of public bodies which even now are waiting to 



be enshrined in their marble resting-place. When the Prince 
rose to reply his voice s^med to carry over the whole 
concourse, clear and resonant without the least apparent 
effort. Immediately in feont of him sat the Tashi Ijama, the 
Tongsa Penlop and the Maharaj Kuni»r of Sjkkim in their 
wonderful semi-Chinese robes ; behind them were the Indian 
Princes and gentlemen and on every side a throng of English 
faces all turned to the Prince standing quietly at the he«^ of 
the steps in bis scarlet uniform and ghttering orders speaking 
simply and fervently of the Great Queen, his grandmother, 
and of her power to win love of a people she had never seen— 
evidence of that power the Prince said he and. the Princess 
had had almost daily testimony throughout their stay in 
India. It was not a long speech, but it went straight to the 
hearts of all those who heard it and once at least it was 
interrupted by irrepressible cheering. Next came the actual 
ceremony which I cannot describe, for I could see nothing and 
only heard the stone grate down into its place. The Royal 
party then returned to the dias and received Lord Minto’s thanks 
on behalf of the Trustees. Thus the ceremony was at an end 
scarcely half aU hour after the Prince’s arrival. No sooner had 
the Prince find Princess left the platform than we all joined in a 
general carriage hunt and by five o’clock were safe at home 
-enjojring a rest before the fatigues of the Ball at Government 
House this evening. 

Englishman .—We imderstand that His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales has been pleased to accept a copy of Mr. E. B. 
Havell’s book, just published by Blackie and Son “ Benares, 
the Sacred City: Sketches of Hindu life and religion.” 

The following representative Indian gentlemen were pre¬ 
sented to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern 
ji^ngal and Assam daring the course of the Garden Party at 
Government House on W^nesday,the 3rd instant:—His High-^ 
ness the Raja of Hill Tippera, the Honourable Nawab Khwajeh 
Salimullah Bahadur of Dacca, the Maharaja of Dinajpur, Raja 
Srinath Roy of Bhagyakul, Khan Bahadur Mahomed Ali 
Nawab Chaudhurl, Maulvi Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, and 
Baba Manmatha Nath Boy Cbaudhuri of Santosh. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by Colonel Charles, paid 
a private visit to the Calcutta Medical College yesterday mora- 
ing, and was received by Sir Andrew Fraser, Colonel Lnkis, 
Priimipal, and the College Staff. Colonel Lukis then conducted 
Hi* Royal Highness over the College buildings, about an hour 
and a half being spent in inspecting the hospital and its wards. 
Before leaving the Prince informed Colonel Lnkis that he intended 
presenting the hospital with Be. 90,000 out of the sum of one 
lakh which had been given h im by the Maharaja of Durhbai^a 
for charitable purposes, and he also present the hospital 
with portraits of himself and the Prinoees. His Roya Highness 
wa» loudly cheered by the college students as he Ax>ve out of 
the hospital gates. We understand that His Royal Highness 
has given the remaining Rs. 10,000 of the Maharaja of Dur- 
bhanga’a donation to the Lady Dufferin Hospital. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, in company with the 
Countess of Minto, yesterday morning paid a visit to St. John’s 
Church, when they were shown round the building and the com¬ 
pound by the Reverend C. R. Thorold Winckley, Senior 
Chaplain. Their Royal Highnesses viewed Zoffany’s picture 
of the “Last Supper,” Calvin’s celebrated monument, the 
very interesting registry books which go back over a hunted 
years, and contain entries of the marriage of Warren Hastings, 
and of the baptism of Thackeray; also the massive Communion 
plate, presented by the East India Company. The Royal Party 
also spent some tinoe in the compound viewing such histone 
tombs as those of Surgeon Hamilton, Admiral Watson, Job 
Charnock, and other interesting memorials of the past* 


Owing to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales laying 
the foundation-stone of the Victoria Memorial Hall, the High 
Court was closed at 2 p.m. yesterday. 

Indian IkiUy Nemr—A b n memento jof thevisit to Calcutta of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Maharaja of Durbhanga has solicited permission to place the sum 
of one lakh of rupees at the disposal of Their Hoyal Highnesses 
for any public purpcMe they may be disposed to select. Their 
Royal' Highnesses have been pleased to accept the offer of the 
Maharaja, who has received the following letter from Sir Walter 
Lawrence:— 

“ Their Royal Highnesses have carefully considered youi- 
most generous offer of yesterday to placte at their disposal one 
lakh of rupees or £6,666 for charitable purpose. I am directed 
to say that it would give the Prince and Princess great 
pleasure and satisfaction if the gift could be apportioned 
as follows:—£6,000 to the Medical College Hospital and £666 
to the lisdy Dufferin Hospital at Calcutta.” 

The State Ball last night was, as was only to he 
expected, an extremely brilliant function. This annual ball 
is an event which is always looked forward to with much 
pleasurable anticipation by large numbers of people in Calcutta, 
and this year the pleasure was heightened by the fact that we 
were to have the honour of meeting our future King and Queen. 
It is, therefore, needless to say that the ball was very largely 
attended! and as to this ball every one bn Government House 
list receives an invitation for himself, his wife, and his daughters, 
it was little wonder that the rooms, large and spacious as they 
are, were densely crowded throughout the evening. This year, 
in place of the usual lancers, the ball was opened with a set 
of State quadriUs, the couples arranged as below:— 

H. E. the Viceroy . • H. B. H. the Princess of 

Wales. 

H. B. H. The Prince of 

Wales . . - . H. E. the Countess of Minto. 

The Hon. tSir Andrew Fraser . I.<ady Fuller. 

H. E. Lord Kitchener . . Lady Fraser. 

The Hon. Sir Joseph Fuller . Lady M^lean. 

The Hoii. Sir Francis Maclean . Mrs. Erie Richards. 

The Hon. Sir A. T. Arundel . Mrs. Baker. 

The Hon. Mr. Erie Richards . The Hon. Lady Mary 

Crichton. 

The Princess was in a handsome lace dress over cream satin 
and wore a magnificent diamond coronet, diamond necklace, 
and diamond collar. Lady Minto was in white satin and wore 
a dian>nnH tiara, and Lady Shaftesbury was also in white satin 
and wore a handsome diamond tiara. Lady Fraser wore a hand¬ 
some lavender satin duohesse, trimmed with long sprays of dark 
pnrple pansies intervals round the skirt and bands of dark 
pnrple velvet, the bodice Ijeing trimmed with beautiful fine 
Brussels Point de Ooze lace and purple pansies. Lady Macdonald 
appeared in a dress of cream lace trimmed with tiny wreaths 
of pinlr chiffon roses, and wore an artistic necklace of diamoncls 
and moonstones. Mrs. Harmgton was in pale lavender satin, 
the bodice trimmed with lace and sequins. Lady Macdonald 
had selected a dress of cream crepe de chine over pink glace 
silk with insertion of chiffons and la,^. On the skirt was a hand¬ 
some d"Bi gn of orchids in gold and green, skirt and bodice 
trimmed with chiffon friJlsi and the bodice having a high medici 
collar of lace Mrs. Carter was m blue velvet, embroidered in 
sequins of the same colour in a design of large irises. She wore 
a pearl and a diamond tiara. Lady Maclean's drees was of black 
velvet with beautiful old rose point lace. She wore a diamond 
tiara and ornaments of diamonds. Miss Macl^ was in whit© 
satin with old lace and mauve wistaria while Miss Violet Maclean 
was in a dress of pink satin adorned with rosea. Mrs. Manson 








was in deep cream satin« trimmed on bodice with Brussefs 
lace outlined with crystal sequins. Mrs. Carlyle was in white 
satin veiled with nette embroidered in silver sequins and threaded 
with pale blue velvet ribbon, the bodice trimmed with Limerick 
lace. Mrs. Maidlow was in a Point de Gaze lace robe over white 
satin and trimmed with roses. Mrs. Meyers wore a robe of trans¬ 
parent black over the most billowy underskirt of invisible 
blue. The design of the black overdress consisted of bunches 
of grapes in Irish lace with vine leaves in art steel and jet and 
chenille. She wore a trail of large pale pink roses from one shoulder 
and a very graceful black velvet sash with beautiful steel fringes. 
She also wore pale pink roses in her hah'. Mrs. Noel Paton was in 
a simple gown of crepe de chine, a delicate shade of pastel 
blue, the gathered skirt and bodice trimmed with soft satin 
ribbon of the same shade finished in front with butterfly bows. 
Mrs. HaveU’s dress was a hand-woven Benares white silk 
with silver stars, the dress Empire style and trimmed with 
Benares silver brocade. Mrs. Shelley Bonnerjee was in 
pink teffeta chiffon trimmed with point desparaie lace. 
Mrs. Banks Gwyther wore a pink broche oriental trimmed 
with real lace and passementerie. Miss Gwyther wore a very 
pretty white satin trimmed with chiffon and pearls. Mrs. Doug¬ 
las Kingsford’s dress was an Empire gown of champagne taffek 
silk, the corsage of Irish point lace over flame chiffon. Mrs, 
Silk wore a gown of pale pink satin opening over skirt of pink 
chiffon, the whole gown handsomely trimmed with Irish point 
lace. Mrs. Hodson wore a white diamante net ov^r chiffon with 
ruohings of silver tissue and pearl embroidery. Miss Buckland’s 
di'ess was white embroidered chiffon over gold gauze tissue. 
Miss Thomas was in turquoise blue silk trimmed with ruchings 
of satin ribbon, the bodice having a berthe of old Venetian 
lace, Mrs. Sclater was in a mauve moire chiffon velvet dress. 
Empire style trimmed with old Honiton lace. Mrs. Beaumont 
wore a dress of ivory satin with train skirt embroidered with 
silver sequins in Vandykes, the bodice trimmed with folded 
chiffon and lace applique embroidered with sequins and chiffon 
roses. Mrs. E. A, Doran was in pink and white silk, the bodice 
draped with rose coloured panne and Brussels lace. Miss Pink’s 
dress was a white satin over a silk under skirt, trimmed with 
white chiffon frills and handsomely draped with lace and white 
chiffon rosebuds, the bodice of white satin trimmed with lace 
and pearl passementerie. Miss Webb’s dress was a rich white 
satin, daintily trimmed with white satin frills. Mr. Stevenson 
Moore wore a handsome robe of white Irish lace over a founda¬ 
tion of green Oriental satin, with layers of white and green chiffon 
with tulles work from the bodice to the bottom of the skirt, 
the whole giving a very graceful effect. Mrs. Cotton’s dreas was 
of mauve satin with lace berthe and sleeves of acoordeon-plated 
white chiffon. Mrs. Maddox wore a French dress of white Valen¬ 
ciennes lace over chiffon, over silk trimmed with narrow gathered l 
ribbon in the latest shades of orange, and waistband to match. 1 
At supper, wl}ich took place about midnight, the following is ’ 
the list of those who sat at the Royal table and the order of 
precedence in which they went down ;■ — 


His Excellency 

H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
H. H. Sir A. Fraser . 

H. E. Lord Kitchener 
H. H. Sir Joseph Puller . 
Hon. Sir Francis Maclean . 
Hon. Sir A. Arundel . 

Hon. Mr. Erie Richards 
Rear-Admiral Poe . * 

The Maharaja of Gooeh Behar 
General Sir A. Gaselee 


H. R. H. the Prin¬ 
cess of Wales. 

Her Excellency. 

Lady Fuller. 

Lady Fraser. 

Lady Maclean. 

Mrs Copleston. 

Mrs Erie Richards. 
Lady Mary Crichton. 
Countess of Shaftes¬ 
bury. 

Countess Qnadl. 

Lady Eva Dagdalo. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Bampini 


The Hon, Mr. Justice Brett 
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Indian Daily TelegraT^.—Thes grounds of Government 
House held a large and brilliant gathering tliis afternoon, 
the garden party given by the Viceroy and Lady Minte 
in honour of the Prince and Princess of Wales being 
great success. There were threatening clouds when the sun 
declined, but no rain fell to spoil the brilliance of fine frocks 
and rich Indian dresses. The charming groimds needed no 
decoration, but the Japanese lanterns of jewel fairy lamps hung in 
ropes along the drives for the night illuminations had a very 
beautiful effect against the dark green of the trees. Under the 
shafts of sunlight the lamps glowed like rabies and emeralds and 
sapphfaes. 

Their Royal Highnesses, having lunched with the Chief 
Justice, Sir j^ancis and Lady Maclean, returned to Government 
House about four o’clock. They appeared in the grounds before 
five, proceeding to a shamiana where a number of introductions 
took place. More people were presented as Their Royal Highnesses 
afterwards walked about the grounds. The Prince and Prin¬ 
cess stayed nearly an hour, leaving a little before six o’clock. 
With so many people present, there was an unusual air of 
brightnejis about the gathering, and the music of the Viceregal 
Band and the band of the King’s Own Royal Lancasters increased 
the agreeable nature of the function. 

Among those present at the Garden Party wore the Tashi 
Lama, the Maharaja of Bhutan, and the Tongsa Penlop, who 
occupied a tent. 

To-night their Royal Highnesses dined with Lord Kitchener 
at Fort William, afterwards driving through the City to view 
the illuminations. 

Calcutta’s feast of lights last night was magnificent. 
The public buildings were splendidly illuminated by masses 
of white light, and the btisiness premises were ablaze with 
white and coloured lamps in the loveliest designs. The “ City 
of Palaces ” had become a city of enchantment—the pala¬ 
ces compact of myriad gems of fairy splendour, and the trees 
and wide open spaces fringed with the warm glow of great num¬ 
bers of Japanese lanterns, hung like a necklace around the city. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales drove through the illuminated 
city in State procession, attended by an escort of the 16th Hussars 
and the Calcutta Light Horse. They left Fort William, where 
they had been dining with the Commander-m-Chief, about 
quarterpa8tten,afterafinediaplayof fireworks by the Hyacinth 
lying in the river. The escarpments of Fort William were 
outlined in soft light, the flag on the top being picked out in 
colours. The outline of the Hyacinth was revealed in white, and 
other points in the distance lay etched in jewels of light.- Dri¬ 
ving from the Commander-m-Chief’s to the south end of the Red 
Road, their Royal Highnesses transferred to the Royal ciurriage. 
The Red Road was lined on either side with ropes of Japanese 
and small Indian lamps, the glowing lights along the road being 
very beautiful. Going straight toward Chowringhee, the Museum, 
the Bengal Club, and other buildings were seen to be masses 
of light, and turning into Chowringhee and thence along Esplan¬ 
ade East, Government Place East and Old Court House Street^ 
it was a radiance-like daylight that flooded the scene. The Post 
Office buildings lent themselves admirably to illumination, 
and the group of Secretariat buildings in the same neighbourhood 
were effectively treated. Unlike Bombay, no attempt had been 
made to introduce colours into the lighting of the Government 
buildings, all of which were pierced out in white. 
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Big crowds Med the streets and thronged tlie windows, 
balconies and verandahs, and cheered loudly as tbe Royal pro¬ 
cession phased. A pleasing and novel effect was produced by stars 
and spheres in colours hung in the electric wires over tile heads of 
the crowd. 

Leaving the vicinity of noble buildings, the procession drove 
onward, passing through Bara Bazar with ita chawls crammed 
with humanity and ablaze with light, and the sides of the road 
orammed with people. From Bara Bazar the procession returned 
by way of Strand Road, where the shipping on the river was seen 
outlined in colours, and the Shipping Office made an offectiye 
■display. In Fairlie Place the offices of the East Indian Railway 
Company gave forth a flood of radiance, and thence past the Post 
Office and other public buildings, with the tank in front re¬ 
flecting the light of ropes of Japanese lamps, the procession went 
by Hare Street, and so returned to Government House, which 
rivalled the splendours around it. 

The illumination of the city was a splendid success, and the 
immense crowds who lined the streets and cheered as Their 
Royal Highnesses pa-ssed onward through the wondrous scenes 
of light gave a remarkable impressiveness to the splendid vision. 
Except foi; individual efforts, there was a noticeable absence 
of the elaborate scheme of lovely coloured fires which Bombay 
put forth. In the prevalence of whit© light, the illumination of 
Calcutta was more truly Indian. 

Practical Teacher .—There was a long and rather monotonous 
journey of over twenty-four hours to bring the Royal party from 
Lucknow to Calcutta. The Lower Ganges basin is almost perfectly 
ffiat, dropping imperceptibly to the sea-level, that is, to the im¬ 
mense swampy delta of the Ganges—a vast mass of mud gradually 
deposited till it rises above the sea and steadily pushes the 
coast-line farther south. With considerable heat even in the 
winter, and much rain in the very hot summer, this mud is the 
source of dense vegetation of many varieties. So dense is it that 
the traveller approaching Calcutta by train can see only a few 
yards on either side of him, and the ruined huts and houses 
dotted along the roxit© seem to have had the life choked out of 
them by the rank growths, and are indeed half-buriect Tbe 
railway inins on the western side of the Hugh and to the station 
at Howrah, the comparatively small suburb of Calcutta on the 
right bank of the river. From the railway jetty at the riverside, 
the Prince and Princess went by steam launch a little way down 
the river, along by the'great Slaidan, which is an open park-like 
apace fronting the nver for two miles on the city side, 
as far as Prinsep’s Ghat, a huge yellow landing-place, now the 
scene of a great reception. Hiis journey across and dorra the 
river had two advantages; it took the place of a drive through 
some rather narrow and squalid streets, for most of Calcutta 
is far from lovely; also it afforded a good opportunity for viewing 
the Hngli and its shipping, for an existence of this river and its 
traffic the growth of Calcutta has been based, 

In replying to an address of welcome, the Prince said: 
“ There is nothmg, perhaps, in the whole of India more typical 
of the relations between tbe British and the nations of India 
than Calcutta, which has grown from a river swamp to be the 
second city of our Empire.” Calcutta, which now has a population 
of nearly one million people, owes its existence to the trade 
which was started on a large scale by Europeans and is ren¬ 
dered pt>8sible by the security brought about by the British 
Government. 

Tli^ city is sonie thirty miles up the Hugli> ftiid. is th© natural 
port of the enormous and extremely productive regions of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra valleys. These rivers form excellent 
means of transport, and they are supplemented by great rail¬ 
way systems. The river is crowded with all kinds of boats and 
ships, bearing timber, indigo, jute, tea, grain and other commo- ^ 

dities of the export trade, and returning with the imports 


bought by these goods. The railways, too, carry many kinds of 
products, but specially the more dpstly articles, such as opium 
hnd silk, which alone can bear the heavier cost of transport. 

Calcutta is now becoming a manufacturing centre; cotton, 
paper, and especially jute manufactures are carried on, and this 
development is aided by the fact that the most important coal 
mines of India are, on tbe edge of the Ganges delta, and therefore 
not far to th© west of Calcutta. Then the position of Calcutta 
as the seat of the Central Government has attracted to it a large 
populatiou, but this factor is lessened by the vmhealthiness 
of the city for Europeans. It is, indeed, only in the winter that 
the Viceroy taransacts his business here, and the Euroiwans 
generally live in Calcutta as little as possible. They do not look 
upon the city as thefr home-~they live as often as they can in 
healtluer and cooler places, and return to England from what 
they regard as exile. 

After the Prince bad been received at the Ghat, he drove 
across the Maidan to Governnient House, the official residence 
of the Viceroy. This is a reproduction of an old English palace, 
and, like most of the other important buildings of Calcutta, 
does not suggest India, except perhaps in the surrounding trees 
and gardens. The very buildings of the city proclaim its European 
origin, and their appearance is in strong contrast with the Moham¬ 
medan architecture of the cities previously visited. 

There are necessarily few old historical associations rith 
Calcutta. The “ Black Hole ” of infamous memory has 
disappeared and there is some uncertainty even as to its site. 
Port William seems out of date—a fort in this place appears 
superfluous, for the enervating climate has produced a weak 
race, and the native population, though teeming, seems servile 
and incapable of rebellion even if it wished. 

The Maidan is a redeeming feature of Calcutta in tbe eyes 
of the Englishman. It contains a splendid drive, which is the 
fashionable promenade of the city, and so the Maidan might be 
called the Hyde Park of Calcutta. But it also contains a race¬ 
course, tennis courts, etc., and also great grassy spaces, which, 
however, are at periods brown and unattractive owing to the long 
dry seasons. Sunset, as seen from the Maidan when one looks 
westward over the river, is the most beautiful aspect of 
Calcuttar—the haze and fine dust hanging low over tlie city, 
with a clear sky above, give wonderful colour effects, and the 
crowded masts of the shipping silhouetted against these com¬ 
plete a picture really unique. 

Corresponding to the politioal importance of the city, the 
Royal visit had her© a distinctly political and Imperial aspect. 
There was, of course, the reception by the Viceroy, Lord Minto, 
and it is interesting to note that His Royal Highness was re¬ 
ceived by Lord Minto as Governor-General of Canada when the 
Ophir m^e the journey round the world. Tbe Tashi Lama—tho 
spiritual and temporal head of Tibet—paid an official visit to 
Calcutta to meet the Prince, and this is regarded as significant 
of close and friendly relations* between the two Governments. 
His visit was certainly interesting, for his retinue was mounted 
on small shaggy ^Tibetan ponies, and the priests had most 
strange costumes. He is regarded by the Buddhist as of the 
great^t sanctity, his progress was accompanied by hom-blowing 
and the more devoted of the Buddhists reverently kissed his 
pony’s tail. With him was the Tongsa Penlop, one of the 
leading chiefs of Bhutani, tho independent mountain State lying 
between Tibet and India. 

It was intended that from Calcutta the Prince and Princess 
should make a trip to Darjeeling, the hill station in the Himalayas 
which is used as a sanatorium, and at which there are several 
schools for those European children who cannot go to England 
as very many do. Besides the cool oiimate, Darjeeling has 
splendid views of the mountains, and a visit is usually very 
pleasant. The journey is made by a little railway, looking almost 






like a toy, especially designed for the hill-climbing, as this station 
is about 7,000 feet above the sea. It is from these lower slope of 
the Himalayas that large quantities of tea are produced. 

The trip, however, had to be abandoned owing to the excep¬ 
tionally unfavourable weather, and in its place the Prince and 
Princess spent a few days in a quiet visit to the Viceroy at his 
country residence at Barrackpur. This is about ten miles 
north of Calcutta, and was used as a summer rraort in days before 
the hill stations were thus utilised. The journey from Calcutta to 
Barrackpur is very interesting, for there are many curious features 
of Indian hfe to be observed. For example, there is the interesting 
if rather impleasant sight of the Burning Ghat where the dead 
are cremated, and as one passes by there are usually several 
funeral pyres sending up theu* smoke and perhaps reminding one 
of that horrible practice of iSuttee, now abolished, in which the 
widows met their death on the funeral pyre of their husbands. 

There is a certain similarity between Calcutta and 
Rangoon, to which the Prince proceeded when be left India 
proper for a visit to Burma. Burma may be said to consist 
of three kinds of country : mountain ranges running north 
and south, long river valleys between them, and a low coastal 
plain. The valleys are drained by the three rivers, the Irawadi, 
the Sittong, and the Salwin, and the coastal plain is in part 
formed by the deltas of these rivers: In the delta at the 
mouths of the Irawadi and Sittong is Rangoon, and is therefore 
similar to Calcutta in being built on a great mass of mud de¬ 
posited at the mouth of two important rivers. Consequeatly 
there are several characteristics which they have in common. 
Each is swampy, hot, and unlovely, and each is a port for the 
fertile and populous valleys behind it. 

Their history, too, is similar, for each is of recent growth, 
and is now a prosperous and still-growing commercial centre. 
Rangoon, however, is the younger; it was a mere village fifty 
years ago. It is also the smaller, for it has scarcely a third of the 
population of Calcutta, and indeed can never hope to rival that 
city, for it has not such a vast area for a “ hinterland ” as the 
capital of India pos.sesses. Their trade is somewhat similar. Each 
is the outlet of a great rice-producing region, and from Rangoon 
the produce of the rice-fields {which sometimes give three crops 
in a year) is sent to India, for the needs of parts of that country 
are in this respect much greater than the local supplies. Then, 
too, the forests here give teak also, aud cotton is now being 
cultivated with great hopes of success. From Upper Burma are 
sent the rabies for which the country has so long been famous; 
and a newer product is the oil which has now entered into ser¬ 
ious competition with that of Russia and America, 

Business enterprise seems the dominant note in Rangoon. 
Even the curious sight of elephants hauling and stacking teak 
in the timber yards and showing a docility and intelligence 
which are a constant source of interest to visitors, even this 
is disappearing before the advance of machinery. And just as 
this foreign importation is ousting the native elephants, so the 
traders and workers of many nationalities are ousting the Boi’- 
man himself. About one-third of the population are Burmese, 
and as these take an obscure part in the life of the place, it seems 
to the visitor that the people are scarcely native at all. There 
are British and Indian soldiers, Indian police, Chinese traders, 
labourers from Madras and Bengal, Siamese, Cingalese, Anna 
mese, and indeed people from aU parts of Southern Asia. 

Almost the only feautre that is distinctly Burmese is the 
great Shwe Dagon Pagoda. This, or rather a small part of it, 
was erected as a shrine for some heirs of Buddha, and has been 
added to continually and without any definite plan, in order 
that those who took part in the work might “acquire merit.” 
AU round the central building are smaller ones, built with the 
same object. The central pagoda is os high as St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the smaller ones about twenty feet high, and all are gilded for 


the provision of gold leaf for this purpose has been a favourite 
means of “ acquiring merit.” For this reason, too, there are 
hundreds of small alters, images, shrines, and bells surroimding 
the structure, and the bells are rung by the devout Bannan' 
to draw attention to his meritorious deeds. 

The difierence in religion between the Hindus of India a«d 
the Buddhists of Burma is apparent in many ways. In the first 
place, there is no caste system among the Burmese, and the peo¬ 
ple are much more upon an equality. There are yellow-robed 
monks, for example, but these are not drawn from one class, 
and every boy before entering manhood has to live for a time 
in a monastery and wear the yellow robe. The monks are vowed 
to poverty ; they beg their fool, and cannot own any possessions; 
they are the educationalists of the country, and the Burmese 
boys ore taught reading and writing and the moral precepts of 
their religion long before education became universal in our 
own land. 

The Burmese doubtless owe their placid outlook upon life 
largely to their religion, which inculcates simple virtue aiming 
at an ultimate end of perfect peace, attained when the individual 
at last loses his individuality. This ideal, so greatly at variance 
with oxir Western admiration of energy and str^nuousness, 
has been fostered by the very easy way in which Nature allows 
the people to live — their needs in that land are few and easlily 
met. Further, these ideals and habits are now putting them 
at a great disadvantage when their land is being invaded by 
peoples of other ideals and more energetic habits. 

A kindred feature of the Burmese character is their gaiety 
and general happiness of disposition. This expresses itself, 
for example, in their cbresa, which is very similar for men and 
women. Both have a coloured skirt and white jacket, and the 
women have this surmounted by a bright scarf. They all wear 
the hair long, but the men may do it up with a coloured hand¬ 
kerchief and the women with flowers. Generally speaking, 
the colours are pleasing, and the dress is distinctly more artis¬ 
tic than that prevailing in India. Altogether hfe seems brighter 
in Burma than in India, and the difference is most marked in 
the treatment of women. Instead of being secluded as so many of 
their Indian sisters are, the women of Burma take a fuU share— 
frequently more than a share-^in the life of the country, A 
traveller passing from one country to the other cannot fail to 
notice the contrast, and there is no doubt that Bilrma owes 
much of its relative happiness to this cause. 

The journey up the Irawadi reveals many of the peculiari¬ 
ties of the people, for the national life seems to centre on the 
great water-ways. The illustration shows the curiously-built 
houses, raised on piles well above the ground which is frequently 
inundated by the water coming down in mighty floods from the 
mountains. The houses consist essentially of a platform lash^ 
to the bamboo or teak piles, with walls of matting. They are 
always of one storey, even the largest of them, for the people 
strongly object to any one being above their heads. 

When the Prince went up-country he witnessed a series of 
boat, or rather canoe, races, for the Burmese are very fond of this 
sport and very skilful in the management of their canoes. The 
scene was as animated and brilliant as that at Henley, and there¬ 
fore seemed quite characteristic of the people. The visit to Man¬ 
dalay recalls the fact that Upper Burma has only been added to 
the Empire comparatively recently, for it is now just twenty yews 
since the atrocious misgovemment and the wholesale slaughter 
by King Theebaw led to the entrance of the British and the 
acquisition of the country. There has been since then a great 
development of the resources of the land and the extension of. 
railways hundreds of miles up the valleys, and one has to look 
forward to further great changes in the near future. 

The Rmown and the Terrible conveyed the Royal party 
from Calcutta to Rangoon, and later back to India this time 










to BJadras. It is qaite possible that the poptilar idea of Madras 
is of a low coast with very shallow sea extending so for from 
tho land that such large ships could not a];>proach the landing- i 
' place, yet this is not so, for there have been great improve- 
rp^^ts, and the Bmown and Terrible came quite close to the 
fond. The improvements have been very costly, for there is 
certainly no natural harbour, and the native surf-boats and the j 
small oatamarans with the outriggers have impressed this idea | 
firmly on the mind of Buropeans. Somehow the rest of India*— 
that is to say, of its European element-looks down on Madras, 
and the common conception is almost limited to surf breaking 
on a broad sandy beach with a rather sleepy town behind it. 

The town certainly lacks some unpleasant features of places 
which are fionrisbing manufacturing and commercial centres, 
and it is being outstripped by more favourably placed cities, 
but it is far from insignificant, and has many good features. 

Madras was one of the first possessions of the East India 
Pompany and in the early days of British settlement was 
relatively a greater commercial centre than it is now, Clive went 
out as a clerk in the Company’s service to Madras, and it was 
at Arcot, a little to the south-west, that he defeated the great 
army of the Nalxjbof Bengal, and laid the foundation of the 
British power, llie rise of Madras was largely due to the 
English occupation, but the tide of progress has to some extent 
passed by and raised Calcutta and Bombay above it. Calcutta j 
with its million people is the great port of North-Eastern : 
India—it is the only possible great port of that part of the 
country. Bombay with its three-quarters of a million of people 
is the gateway of India from Europe, Madras with half a 
million of jMjople is neither a well-marked outlet of a great 
natural fegiouj nor js it a gateway to one of the world’s high¬ 
ways. There are no other ports near it, which share the trade 
of the south of India, and the development of the railways 
across the northern part of the country has left Madias as it 
were, in a backwater. 

Yet, for all that, Madras seems cheerful. The city is very 
spacious. It covers nearly forty square miles, and has great 
porks and broad avenues. These give an appearance of 
coolness, quiet, and comfort, aud the large European quarter 
is eminently leafy and suburban j in fact, the white city seems all 
suburbs.. 

The natives seemed quite happy when they crowded in 
unprecedented numbers to witness the Prince’s arrival. In this 
part of India they are of difiereUt race entirely from those of 
the North-West; here are the descendants of those earlier 
peoples who preceded tlie Aryans, and the languages here are 
quite of another type than those heard in the former part of 
the tour. Bramanism is veiy strict ; the Mohamedan influences 
do not seem to have weakened its hold upon the people, and 
consequently the caste system is remarkably strong, and the 
distinctions between the different castes are stringently ob¬ 
served, The Braliman is regarded with almost divine rever¬ 
ence ,* he does not mix with the other people, but remains 
apart as tliough he fears infection from the common throng. 

Yet in spite of this strict adherence to ancient custom 
and in spite of the apparent contentment of the people, the 
Madrassis emigrate in large numbers. They go in search of work 
to all the lands around the Indian Ocean, from the Afrioan 
Coast to the Malay Peninsula, but they are very glad to return 
to their homeland after a time. This willingness to go to 
foreign lands for work is an adventurous trait in their character 
scsxcely to be expected. 

Pioneer ,—The Commissioners have sanctioned the estimate 
amounring to Rs. 6,400 for the decorations of the harbour 
between Botatoung and the Sale Pagoda on the occasion of the 
Royal visit. It has now been arranged that the Prince and 
Princess of Wales will stop for a few momenta at each pandal on 


their drive from the Sale Pagoda Wharf to Government House. 
An address of welcome to the Prince and Princess of Wales will 
be read by Ko Shwe Waiug, Municipal Commissioner, one of die 
oldest and moat respected Burmese residents of Rangoon. The 
casket to enclose the address has now been completed. Messrs. 
P. Ojt and Son have supervised the work, which is from 
Burmese designs, and has been executed solely by Burmese 
workmen. Sixteen thousand medals, which have been struck to 
commemorate the Royal visit to Rangoon, have arrived here. 
Every child attending the reception will receive one. It has now 
been arranged that the Prince of Wales will visit the yard of the 
! Bombay Burma Trading Corporation at Duneedaw on Monday 
I morning, the 15th instant. A pandal is being erected in the 
: yard and decorations are in progress. 

His Highness the Aga Khan, by way of commemorating the 
Royal visit to Aligarh College, has presented a donation of 
Rs. 36,000 to be the nucleus of a fund for establishing a Science 
School in the College. His Highnms in a letter conveying his 
offer to the Nawab Mohsin-uI-Mulk says that now that the 
study of Arabic has been efficiently provided for, the most 
urgent want of the college is a properly equipped and organised 
Science School: and he urges Mahommedans throughout India 
to contribute according to their means, so as to erect a memorial 
which w ill keep the Royal visit continually and permauently 
before the min<fo of the Mahommedan community. 

Standard .—It has a great reputation for picturesqueness and 
artistic effect, which is somewhat beyond its deserts, and is due 
chiefly to the fact that it is on the regular tourist line, and is 
taken in his stride by the autumn visitor who “ does ” India, 
between Bombay and Calcutta, in a few weeks. But when you 
compare Jaipur with the other capitals of Rajputana, with Udai¬ 
pur, by its enchanted lakes, with Jodhpur, with its grand fortress- 
palace and its crowded, quaint bazaars, with Bikonir, islanded 
in its desert, Jaipur seems modem, pretentious, artificial, 
rather vulgar. One is inclined to agree with a great Indian Vice¬ 
roy who*—in his pre-viceregal days—declared the “ rose-red city” 
to be no more than a rose-red fraud. It is clean, well-planned, 
well-governed, prosperous, progressive. But it has lost that 
distmetive, old-world flavour of Eastern mediseVaUsm which 
renders the others so delightful. 

In some respects Bikanir is the most interesting of all. Four 
hundred and fifty years ago, when the Moghuls were pressing 
hard upon the rulers of Marwar, Bika Singh, the sixth son of 
the Rao Jodh, the founder of Jodhpur, moved into the heart 
of the wilderness and founded a new city there. AU Rajputana 
is more or loss desert, but Bikanir State is desert almost un¬ 
adulterated, a waste of waterless sand, with green oases, on which 
are villages and cultivated fields. Prom the old palace of Bikanir, 
builded on a rock, as all these Rajput citadels were, you see, 
beyond the low houses and flat roofs of the town, the desert 
extending on all sides, like a sea. And, indeed, it looks like the 
sea; for in the heat-haze the brown and yellow turns to purple 
and the effect is that of a level plain of dark water. If you 
mount a horse and ride in any direction, in ten minutes you are 
deep in the desert, with nothing about you but drifting sand 
and a few weakly stunted bushes. It is a fragment of Arabia or 
Africa transported to India; and the town itself seems Sjirian or 
Egyptian, with its thick walls of earth and sandstone, its low, 
square, flat-roofed houses, its prevailing tints of brown 
and orange, its pervading camels. Yet in this frying environ¬ 
ment the races of Rajputana are seen at their best. The clever¬ 
est and wealthiest of the Marwari merchants issue from the 
desert-city, and sometimes come back to it. The Rajput 
physique is perfected by the sun and wind. Many of the 
women are tall and straight, with clear skins and regular features; 
and the men of the Bikanir Contingent ate as fine a body of 









long-limbed, clean-bnilt troopers and sepoys as India - can 
produce. Iliere is an exceUent gaol, well-managed under RngliaK 
direction, where they make carpets that are sold all over the 
world ; there is a good club, and the Maharaja has lately built 
a new palace, with electric fans and electric lights and all the 
latest improvements; but the whole atmasphere of the place 
is still antiq^ne and Oriental. 

Jaipur is different. It is two hundred years old, but it is 
in some respects more modern than most towns in Europe. 
The Maharaja Jai Singh, who founded it in 1728, was a 
reformer, a utilitarian, and a man of science. He was a great 
astronomer, and established an Observatory, which is a very 
carious place, since it consists of a sandy courtyard in which 
are enormous instruments, built up of briok and stone. Jai 
Singh would have been an invaluable chairman of the Improve¬ 
ments Committee in a modern borough council. He had the 
root of the matter in him, since he knew that urban locomotion 
demands broad and straight streets. These conditions could not 
be effectively secured at the old capital of Amber, up among the 
hills, five miles away, which now lies, with its marble courts 
and embossed, houses, empty, deserted, and exquisite. The 
Palace at Amber was built in the great age of Bajput arch¬ 
itecture. It is full of dimity and stateliness, and though its 
internal decorations are tinselly and meretricious, it has beauti¬ 
ful ceilings, held up by noble columns, trellised balconies, 
with chiselled screens of stone work, and a labyrinth of porticos 
and flat roofs, which give lovely views of the valley and the 
hills. “O, Progress, what crimes are committed in thy name,” 
one feels inclined to say on surveying the work of the early 
municipal reformer, who wrote the doom of Amber in order 
that he might create Jaipur. 

Jai Singh did not want his improved, scientific capital to 
be complicated by vaUeys and rising groimd. He perceived 
that for a city, laid out on a strictly regular, gcometrioal pattern, 
a level site is the best. So be planted the new city on a dead, 
flat, dusty plain, without a hillock or a depression anywhere. 
Ite ground plan is like that of a modem American town. The 
main avenues run straight as a line from end to end, a hun¬ 
dred and eleven feet wide, which is more than the width of any 
thoroughfare in London, except about three. Lesser, but stilJ 
very wide, streets run parallel to these; others cross them 
at right angl^. There are circular spaces at various points, 
and in the middle of all is the Palace, covering an enormous 
area of grotind, with its stables, its menageries, and its great 
oblong, sanded arena, in which the King’s animals, his horses, 
elephants, bears, wild boars, rams, and antelopes exercise and 
occasionally fight. 

It is rather curious to reflect that some fifty years before 
Jai Singh created his new capital. Sir Christopher Wren drew 
up a somewhat similar plan (it is now in the library of All Souls 
College, Oxford) fw the rebuilding of London after the Great 
Fire. Wren corild not get the Corporation to accept his design; 
but Jai Singh had no Lord Mayor and Common Council to 
consult, and as the King ordered so it was done. He decreed that 
his city should be all of a deep pink, the colour of the red sand¬ 
stone, and so it is to this day. Unfortunately, there was not 
enough of the stone to go round, and most of the buildings are 
of painted stucco. Moreover, they are very low, and they look 
ridiculoos'.y mean and petty, ranged along the immense sandy 
roadways. In many cases, upper storeys, with battlemented 
parapets, have been superimpo^d, but these only make matters 
wo^e; for they ai-e obviously " duffers,” mere shells of waU, 
mtb no roofs and no rooms behind them. Thus they add to 
the ^neral air of theatrical unreality, with which the citv is 
mvest^ It s^ms a town of pasteboard, a hollow affair of lath 
and plaster and canvas and paint, made to be looked at, but 
not to stand, like those imitation streets—“ India in Ixmdon,” 


or ” Venice in London ”-~which are sometimes exhibited for 
our entertamment, Indeed, when I drove through the town for 
the first time, and saw it adorned with flags and coloured trans¬ 
parencies of the Prince and Princess of Wales, I could not 
escape the feeling that the whole city had been run up for the 
occasion by Mr. Imre Kiralfy, or some other enterprising 
caterer, and that it would be taken down and packed away for 
use elsewhere when done with. 

The chcus-like impression is inteusified when you wander 
about the vast pink palace, with its menagerie of animals. 
You come upon elephant stables and camel stables, and all 
kinds of creatures, housed in what look like temporary sheds 
evidently just preparing to “ go on.” Within the precincts of 
the palace itself, in close proximity to the reception rooms, 
with their new French furniture, their gilding, and chandeliers, 
and glistening motlem glasswqfe, there is a whole village of 
mud-huts, with half-naked men and women, and wholly naked 
brown children tumbling about in the sunshine. This minglh^ 
of luxury and squalor is very characteristic of India. You find 
it everywhere. Bags and silk and jewels are always in juxta¬ 
position. Tattered hangers-on loaf about the ooiu'fcyards of 
great people, even on the most solemn occasions of state. 

Ac Jaipur these villagers, I believe, are the sweepera and 
oleanei-s of the palace, and the attendants on the Maharaja’s 
live-stock which is highly extensive and varied. I went to a 
sort of gymkhana or exhibition, held in the arena, early one 
morning, and saw a great many of them. There were haughty 
cream-coloured and piebald stallions, with sumptuous velv^ 
housings, bulls and buffaloes, pretty little chinkara deer, and 
spotted antelopes, huge grunting boars, and young pigs, playful 
as kittens, and rams with threatening voluted hoims. All of 
them were tethered with ropes, and, in the case of the larger 
beasts, there were half-a-dozen men hanging on to each rope. 
After being led round the ring, the animals were pitted against 
each other in pairs. There were quail fights, and deer cock 
fights, and deer fights, and boar fights, and little pig fights, 
and ram fights. It was rather a poor show, not without an. 
element of cruelty. Most of the aooimals had no stomach for 
the fray, and os for the fat and well-fed boars, they simply 
looked at one another and turned away, until bustled together 
by the attendants, when they lost their tempers, and cut and 
ripp^ in earnest, inflicting some nasty gashes. The only really 
spirited contests were between the rams, who charged each 
ottier with fury, clashed their armed foreheads together with 
a shock like a pistol shot, and were pulled away half stunned 
after each encounter. The Prince and Princess did not attend 
this exhibition, and the whole proceeding is not regarded with 
favour by the Government of India, though the privilege of 
keeping and training fighting beasts for the arena is one which 
the independent princes are unwilling to surrender. In its 
present modified and mitigated form it seems hardly wortti 
retaining, and even the tiger and boar fights, and the rhinoceros 
fights, are said to be very tame performances. 

TWs kind of survival seems particularly out of place in 
Jaipur, which, in many ways, is quite a modern city. It is well 
kept, it is weU-hghted by gas, and it has hotels for the accom¬ 
modation of the autumnal visitors abovementionod. It has a 
school of arts, where they mtdte excellent enamelled metal ware 
under exceedingly skilled direction ; and it has the best museum, 
with one exception, in all India, and a museum which, in the 
careful selection and the judicious arrangement of its contents, 
is a model of what each an institution ought to be. There are 
a himdred and sixty thousand people in Jaipur, and ttie place 
is full of life and business, the commercial centre and mtrep6t 
of all Bajputana and the adjacent parts of India. It has a pro¬ 
gressive Maharaja, much interested, as a descendant of Jai 
Singh, should be, in art, and science, and education; and it seems 









prosperous enough, even in a famine year. Being a resort of many 
traders and artisans from various districts, near and remote, 
if; assembles a variegated multitude in its wide avenues. The 
toiurist may leave this bright and animated city with grateful 
feelings. If the rose pink walls are shoddy the crowd is genuine 
and delightful hours may be spent in watching its motley streams 
and mingling with its noisy eddies. 

Times .—Royal week in Calcutta is diawing to an end. 
Tim trip to Darjeeling has been abondoned owing to unpropi- 
tious climatic conditions. After Convocation to-morrow, when 
Calcutta University confers an honorary degree on the Prince 
of Wal^, Their Royal Highnesses will go out to Barrackpur 
and spend a few days in quiet retirement at the Viceroy’s 
country residence before embarking for Burma. 

It will have been indeed a full week. Banquets at Gov¬ 
ernment House, where they have been the guests of the Vice¬ 
roy and Lady Minto; at Belvedere with the Lieutonant-Governor 
of Bengal; at the Fort with the Commander-in-Chief; luncheon 
parties given by the Chief Justice and the Maharaja of Kuch 
Behar; races, Which appropriately included the Prince of Wales’ 
Cup; fireworks and iUuminations, which transformed Calcutta 
into a city'bf fairy light; a beautiful native festival on the Maidan, 
with native songs and native dances; a splendid New Year’s 
Day parade; a Lev^e with 2,000 presentations ; a brilliant gar¬ 
den party yesterday, and to-night a State ball—these by no 
means constitute a full list of the engagements which Their 
Royal Highnesses have fulfilled with unfailing graciousness 
since their arrival in Calcutta just a week ago to-day, mnning 
the hearts of all by the keeimess of their interest in everything 
and by the geniality and kindliness of their manner to every 
one. They, too, have, I think, every reason to be gratified with 
their reception. Every day and on every occasion the popula¬ 
tion of Calcutta, swelled by an enormous influx of visitors from 
the neighbouring districts, have tamed out in their scores of 
thousands to catch a glimpse of the Prince and Princess and to 
greet them with every evidence of eager interest and genuine 
respect. 

Nor would it probably have been otherwise, even if the 
agitation provoked by the so-oaliod partition of Bengal had not 
already died down before their Royal Highnesses’ arrival. 
The agitation was largely artificial from the outset, as may be 
gathered from the preponderating share played in it by the 
juvenile effervescence of students and schoolboys, and over 
two months’ experience of the actual working of the new mea¬ 
sure, which is practically nothing more than a change in ad¬ 
ministrative machinery, has sufiSced to belie most of the gloomy 
prophecies in which its opponents so recklessly indulged, for 
people have had time to discover for themselves that none of 
the oppressive consequences which it was to entail has in reality 
en8u<d. 

Englishman .—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales proceeded to Barrackpore by special train start¬ 
ing from Sealdah at 6 p.M., yesterday. The departure was pri¬ 
vate. Their Royal Highnesses were accompanied by Sir Arthur 
Bigge, Mr. Frank and Lady Eva Dugdale, and Colonel R. Have¬ 
lock Charles. In the same train Their Excellencies the Viceroy 
and Lady Minto went to Barrackpore also, accompanied by 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. R. Dunlop-Smith, Private Secretary, 
and Major F. L. Adam, Military Secretary and Staff. 

The Princess of Wales, aocompanied by Lady Minto and 
Colonel Crooke-Lawless, visited the Presidency General Hos¬ 
pital at 11 o’clCck yesterday morning. Her Royal Highness 
was received by Colonel Macrae, Deputy Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals, and Major Pilgrim, who conducted her 
round the women’s and children’s wards. The senior Clewer 
Sisters were presented to Her Royal Highness whose visit to 
this hospital was greatly appreciated. Before leaving the Prin¬ 


cess presented the hospital with signed portraits of the Prince 
and herself. 

Free Lance. — Quite like ordinary mortals kings and queens 
and other royalties have to put up with endless little worrie.s, 
and on no occasion do troubles turn up more frequently than 
when they are touring. Apropos of the visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to India (where, by the way, their Royal 
BUghnesses have become exceedingly popular) the “ Darjeeling 
Chronicle” has collected a few stories of previous Royal visits 
to the “Shiny.” “ Loyal admiration,” it says, “ often becomes 
embarrassing,, and even occasionally startling. Royalty must 
be ready to act a proper part when the most unlooked-for 
things occur. What ought a Prince to do when he is presented 
with a garland of flowers by a beautiful Parsee girl, with thou¬ 
sands of people looking on ? The dilemma was rather unex¬ 
pected. 

The King (then Prince of Wales) was present at a great 
demonstration of native school children at Bombay when 
the incident occurred. A lovely Parsee maiden, arrayed in pink 
and white satin, approached him wdth a garland of flowers and 
attended by a band of Hindoo girls singing a loyal anthem. 
The Prince accepted the garland gracefully, bowing, and 
speaking his tha^s. But something seemed wrong, and the 
little Indian maidens looked sad. Then one presented a garland 
to the Governor, Sir P. Wodehouse, whom residence in India 
had schooled in Indian customs. Sir Philip did not take tho 
garland, but bowed his head and permitted the pretty little 
maiden to put it round his neok. That was the proper thing- 

The Prince grasped the situation in a flash. With a bright 
smile he beckoned the little maiden to him, gave her the gar¬ 
land again, stooped down, and let her put it round his neck, 
while a great shout of delight went up from the tlu’oats of all 
the thousands of natives round. Royalty on tour has to adapt 
itself to many local customs which the humble tourist can afford 
to neglect at his own sweet toU. Our present King once astoun¬ 
ded some of his foreign subjects by his ability to ride a camel. 

A camel was the proper animal for the occasion, but no one 
would have wondered if Royalty had ignored it and kept to 
horse-back. But the Prinoe would do the proper thing, 
and, to the astonishment and delight of the natives, he mounted 
a camel and rode it Ho had taken the trouble to learn the ac¬ 
complishment in a few secret lessons beforehand. It gained 
him unboimded admiration and affection.” 

Graphic . — The Prince and Princess of Wales, after spend¬ 
ing Christmas Day at Gwalior, left that night for Lucknow. 
Perhaps there is no spot ift India that recalls so many stirring 
stories of heroism as Lucknow, and the principal interest in 
the city to-day is concentrated in the ruins of the Residency 
and other spots rendered famous in the history of the Mutiny. 

Calcutta was reached last Friday. Arriving at the Howrah 
station, the Prince and Princess embarked immediately on a 
steamer and proceeded down the river to the Prinsep’s Ghat 
where they landed amid great enthusiasm. The Corporation 
presented a loyal address in a silver gilt casket, and asked the 
Princess to accept a diamond and pearl necklace. The pearls 
were graduated and were aU of different colour, being the result 
of fifteen years’ collection. The Princess put on the necklace 
amid loud cheers. Their Royal Highnesses afterwards drove 
to Government House, where a Levee was held in the evening- 
On the following morning tlve Prinoe presented new colours 
to the Ist Battalion, Royal Leicester Regiment, of which the King 
is Colonel-in-Chief. In the afternoon Their Royal Highnesses 
attended the ract^, when the race for the special Hundred 
Guinea Cup, presented by the Prince, was run. On New Year’s 
Day there was a bnlliant parade of all arms before the Prince 
and Princess, and in the afternoon the Princess attended a Pur¬ 
dah party given by Lady Fraser at Belvedere. 
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Ladies' Fidd .—The Prince and Princess of Wales made as 
near an approach to an English celebration of Christmas as 
was possible at Gwalior, with a little tiger shooting thrown in. 
The three days at Lucknow were interesting, and Their- Royal 
Highnesses are at pr-esent in the thick of their engagements at 
Calcutta. They will remain in the capital for nearly a week 
yet. The pearl and diamond necklace presented by the city to 
the Princess is in some respects the most notable of her many 
fiire jewels. Apart from its associations, the necklace is of great 
beauty and value. The pearls are flawless spe^cimens, each 
being of a different colour^ and the diamonds, too, are of the 
rarest tints. Fifteen years have been occupied in collecting 
the gems, and the Princess has delighted everyone by wear¬ 
ing the gift each time she appears in public. Her Royal High¬ 
ness, as private letters home assure us, has made an immensely 
favourable impression everywhere, and the talk is all over her 
fair complexion and fine stature, her ready smile and unweary¬ 
ing cordiality. The Pi’ince of Wales is liked whenever and where- 
ever he appears in India, but the feeling for the Princess is 
deeper and even more cordial. She has, in no mere formal sense, 
won the goodwill of all. The Prince and Princess, as well as 
Lord and Lady Minto and the Ladies Elliot, were present at 
Calcutta races on Saturday. 

Madras Mad, —Calcutta, 6th January.—The State Ball 
last night and the special Convocation of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity to-day brought the ceremonies in connection with the 
visit of Their Royal Highnesses to Calcutta to an end. It is 
growing trite to say that the Ball was more largely attended 
than any similar function in the history of the City. Still, never 
Lave the handsome rooms of Government House presented a 
gayer and brighter sceno, and, although at first dancing was 
difficult, from supper time it was kept up with the greatest 
spirit. Their Royal Highnesses and the Viceroy and Lady 
Minto joined in the State Quadrille and the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess found so much attraction in the animation of the throng, 
that they waited for the Princess to participate in the State 
Lancers, when Her Royal Highness had Lord , Kitchener for 
partner. 

They will remain quietly at Barrackpore until Tuesday, 
when they descend the river . in a launch to Garden Reach 
and tranship to the S. S. Guide, ■which will take them to the river 
mouth, where Hf M. S. Renown will be in waiting. She will 
sail for Rangoon either on Tuesday evening or on Wednesday 
morning. 

In commemoration of the visit the following honours are 
announcedMr. E. Cable, the active merchant and Sheriff 
of Calcutta at the time of the arrival, and the Maharaj-Kumar 
Piodyot Kumar Tagore, Secretary to the Calcutta Reception 
Committee, are created Knights. 

Mr. E. V, Gabriel, of the Foreign Office, who has Ijeen very 
lai-gely resTJousible for the excellent arrangements, receives the 
C. V.'O. 

Major Adam, Military Secretary to the Viceroy, who is 
responsible for much of the entertainments in Calcutta; Mr 
Bayley, Second Secretary to the Reception Committee; Mr. ' 
Eggar, Secretary to the Calcutta Victoria Memorial, and Mr. ' 
Holliday, who was responsible for Police arrangements herei i 
receive the M. V. 0. j 

Madras MaiL—Bv&y preparations are going on at Govern- i 
ment House for the accommodation of Their Royal Higlinesses I 
the Prince and Princess of Wales and their suite. A big camp | 
is bssing pitched in the compound. 

W e are asked to notify that gentlemen who do not reply 
to the invitations that have been issued for the reception at 
the Harbour before Monday morning next, the 8th instant, 
will probably not get any tickets, as seats will then be allotted 


and tickets issued. A number of gentlemen who have been in¬ 
vited have not yet replied. 

On Thursday morning, the 26th instant. Her Royal High¬ 
ness the Princess of Wales well pay a visit to the Hospital for 
Caste and Gosha Women, and the route»to be taken will bo from 
the Chepauk gate of Government House Park vid the western 
side of the Chepauk cricket ground. 

There was a large assemblage of the members of the Mar- 
war! Association at their premises in Harrison Road, Calcutta, 
on the morning of Sunday last to give effect to their R^olution 
to offer prayers for the long life and prosperity of the future 
Emperor and Empress of India now in our midst. 
The invitation of the Committee to the Marwari public to join 
the proposed procession met with a hearty response, and many 
respectable members of the community, besides members 
of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, were present. Pnno- 
tually at the appointed hour, 8 a.m., the procession was formed, 
which started for the temple of Satyanarainji, attended, with 
music. The ceremony at the temple was an impressive one and 
rendered more so by the chanting in a sweet clear voice of Vedic 
hymns by the young Brahmin students of the Sanskrit depart¬ 
ment of the Shri Vishuddhananda Sarasawat Vidj^Iaya, who 
also w-ith their Gurus were invited. Prayers invoking the blessings 
of God upon the Royal couple were offered by all present and 
the ceremony' came to a close. 

The following appeal was issued last week by the Cltiof 
Priests at Kalighat near Calcutta:— 

It is the duty of all the Indian people to show their heart¬ 
felt loyalty. For the long life and prosperity of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, let all the Indians 
join in the jicrformance of a Panchanaga Jajna at the Kalighat 
Temple on the 1st January 1906. We invite all the gentlemen 
and ladies of India without distinction of caste, creed and 
colour, no matter whether they be Europeans, Mahommedans, 
Hindus, Christians, Marwaris, Chinese, Burmese, Parsees, 
Jains and Japanese, to come and help us with contribution 
according to their ability towards the celebration of the Jajna 
in question. W'e Avill thankfully receive anything that may be 
offered to ns by the generous and loyal public for the above 
holy undertaking. We hope that every person in India will 
kindly extend hia helping hand towards the performance of 
the said Jajna, calculated to prolong the life and prasperity 
of the Royal guests. 

The appeal was very largely responded to, thousands of 
Hindus making the journey to the great shrine. 

Madras Mail .—The visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to the tomb of Humayun iii a motor car is a sufficiently 
striking juxtaposition of the old and the new, saj^ a Home 
paper, without the addition of a mistake as to the identity 
of Humayun himself. “ He, of course, was the aeqond Emperor 
of the Mogul Dynasty, but we observe that in some quarters he 
is confused with Hanuman, the Monkey God, whose existence 
is purely mythical, and under whose protection lie the great 
langurs, or grey apes, seen all over India.” 

Modem Society. —Befoi-e leaving Gwalior the Prince of Wales 
was accompanied into the jvmgle by the Maharajah Scindia, 
and he had some exciting times wth the Bengal tiger. On one 
day His Royal Highness brought down a well-grown tiger 
cub, and on the next he added to his bag a fine tigress. The 
pelts of both these spoils of the chase are to be brought home 
for the adornment of Sandringham. 

Up to the present the Prince has found singularly little 
time to spare for the pleasures of the field, his public engage¬ 
ments having proved to be far more exacting than the entourage 
expected when they started out from &mbay upon their 
exploration of Upper India. But some of the most interesting 
experiences in shikar stUl remain to be enjoyed; and when the 
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Eoyal party reaches the southern provinces there will bo a good 
deal of work to put in. 

It was a tactful idea on the part of the organisers of the 
Royal progress to arrange for Yuletide to be spent by the Prince 
and Print^ess at Lucknow, with its stirring memories of the 
Mutiny days. Tuesday was appropriately spent in making 
a pilgrimage to the pathetic walls which still bear upon their 
surface the marks of the heroic struggle of Henry Lawrence, 
and the glorious entry of the relieving column led by Haver 
lock and Campbell. The Princess of Wales laid a wreath 
upon Havelock’s grave, and made eager inquiries of Colonel 
Bonham, who beans the wounds of that memorable time to this 

day- 

Piowcer.—Sir Walter Lawrence has conveyed to the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga, as President of the Reception Cbm- 
mittae, Their Boyal Highnesses’ thanks for the entertainment 
given by the public of Calcutta on the Maidan on Tuesday 
last; while in another letter to Sir Andrew Fraser, expressing 
the appreciation of the Prince and Princess of the city’s illu¬ 
minations on Wfjdnesday night. Sir Walter is commanded 
to say that “ Their Royal Highnesses will never forget the 
aflfeclaonatc enthusiasm of the citizens of Calcutta, the beauty 
of thie illuminations or the wonderful order of the street?.” 

Queen .—That the Prince of Wales should visit Darjeeling 
in the winter, the off season, when it is practically deserted 
seems perhaps a little curious. Still, very likely His Royal 
Highness does not wish to lose the opportunity of getting a 
glimpse of what is, perhaps, the grandest mountain sc-enery 
in the whole W'orld—-the magnificent Kinohenjunga chain. 
After all, though the visit to India is primarily undertaken 
by the Prince for reasons of high policy as the personal repre¬ 
sentative of King Edward VII, Emperor of India, yet the 
Prince and Princess are also tourists and sightseers. 

No doubt reasons of State underlie to some extent this visit 
to the Sikkim border. During his short s|tay tire Prince will 
probably receive the ruler of the feudatory State of Sikkim, 
the more advisable in view of the friction that arose a few years 
ago between the then Maharajah and the Indian Government. 

Darjeeling is distant some 260 miles by rail from Calcutta, 
and 340 miles through Sikkim from the once mysterious city 
of Lhassa. The night mail from Calcutta should ho taken, 
so that the remarkable scenery of the little Himalayan railway 
from Silliguri (196 miles from Calcutta) should be viewed in 
daylight. 

The variety of the scenery through which the traveller 
passes in this comparatively .short journey from Silliguri to Dar¬ 
jeeling is for India very striking. At first the line runs through 
a dense jungle of canes and grass, the bamboos some times 
over 50 feet high, and the jungle grass, with its beautiful feathery 
tops, 20 or 26 feet. Then, looking back, the view is remarkable. 

The vast fertile plain of Bengal lies spread out like a map, 
its networks of rivers tmd irrigation canals resembling in the 
dazzling sunshine silver ribbons on a green carpet. ! 

The railway is certainly picturasque, and the scenery bold 
and varifjd, but hardly so awe-inspiring as descriptions would 
lead one to expect. No doubt when this line was built mountian 
railways were rare, and the highly coloured descriptions in which 
travel writers used to revel would provoke a smile among those 
who have crossed the Andes or even the Rockies and the Sel¬ 
kirks, It is really little more than a toy railway like the well- 
known Festiniog line in Wales, the gauge being only 2 feet, i 

It is often compared with the better known Colombo and 
Kandy Railway; indeed, there is great rivalry between the 
two lines, which is amusingly illustrated by the nomenclature 
of the more striking points ; for instance, if the Kandy Railway j 
has its Sensation Rock, the Darjeeling line goes one better ; 
with its rather absurdly named Agony Point. 


The route it follows is for the most part that of the old 
trunk road: to-Sikkim and the Tibetan frontier. Bold an4 costly 
tanneUing and bridge work and lofty embankments are avoided 
by a series of loops and zigzags, veth reversing stations. Hi 
short, the route is Hke that of one of t^e great Alpine passes 
rather than a railway like the St. Gothard or the Simplon. 
These reversing stations, by which sharp curves are avoided, 
are features not often seen on more modem moantain rail¬ 
ways, though there are several on the Blue Motmtains Railway 
in New South Wal^. 

Darjeeling lies along the top and sides of a “ hog’s back ” 
or ridge between two deep valleys, and spread along the bill ., 
sides are a maze of bungalows and hotels, with hdspitaLs, clubs 
and stores interspersed. Mr. Freshfield epigrammatically 
hits off the physiognomy of Darjeeling by comparing it to a 
Malvern spread along the crest of Monte Genei-oso. 

many lespeoto Darjeeling is the most interesting hill 
station in India. It is not, like Simla, an artificial sanatorium 
or climatic summer resort, a hill station and nothing else, but 
it is an important trading centre as well Jis frontier town. Ili 
short, it possesses an individuality which Simla, Ootacamund 
and many other siunmer stations wholly lack. 

When Kinohenjunga is visible, as it is occasionally from 
Tiger Hill, a few miles from Darjeeling, then indeed the fortunate 
tourist will enjoy one of the most glorious mountain views in 
the whole world, A series of modulating roimded hills extends 
for some forty miles, in which white specks which mark Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries are the'only indications of human life, and 
carries the eye to the magnificent and nobly composed group 
of snowy summits, of which the long crest of Kinchenjunga 
forms the centre and crown, Kinchenjunga itself, with its 
two peaks—the second loftiest mountain in the world—has 
a striking resemblance to Monte Rosa. Mr. Douglas Freshfield 
considers the nearest European parallel to the view of the 
snows from Darjeeling is the Alpine panorama from Monte 
Generoso. 

The view is often compared with that of the Himalayas 
from Simla, but the latter panorama cannot equal in sublimity 
that from Kinohenjunga. Here we are actually on an putlying 
spur of the loftiest mountain range in the world, and not cut 
off from it as at Simla by fifty milo.s of valley arid subsidiary 
mountain ranges. Then extraordinary is the combination 
of tropical aiad Alpine landscape. In sheltered nooks grow 
tree ferns (equal in height to the finest in New Zealand) and 
the largest rhododendrons known to botanists ; wMle in the 
clear atmosphere the everlasting snow and ice fields seem but 
a few miles off, though they arc some forty or fifty miles away 
even as the crow flies. 

Tlie Himalayas have been termed the “ Alps of Asia, ” 
a reductio ad ahmrdum in geographical nomenclature which re¬ 
calls the classic comparison of Mrs. Thrale, the friend of Dr. 
Johnson, who in one of her letters calls Switzerland “the Derby¬ 
shire of Europe.” The absurdity of such a geographical paralfel 
is obvious when we remember that the Himalayas are to the 
Alps what these mountains are to the Welsh hills. 

As the views of the snows are the great sight of the place 
I may be excu.9ed for devoting most of the space at my disposal 
to an attempt to describe this wonderful feature of Darjeeling, 
But there are no doubt other sights which will attract the 
traveller, especially when the mountains are obscured in mist. 
The bazaars, for instance, are particularly interesting and 
typical. Genuine curiosities from Tibet can occasionally be 
bought—Buddhist alms bowls and prayer wheels, domestic 
implements, etc. A visit to the bazaars on Sunday is partiou- 
larly interesting. On this day they are thronged with natives 
from all parts of Sikkim and Tibet—^^Lepchas, Limbus, Bhutias, 
Paharis, Tibetans, Nepalese, etc. 










; TTicn there is little clifficuliy raised by courteous Bud- 
dtot priests to strangers visiting any of the inmimerable Bud¬ 
dhist temples, shrmes, and monasteries scattered about amonir 
theae upland valleys. ^ 

^ Prince and Princess of Wales have left 

Calcutta for Bairackpore, to enjoy a few days’ rest at the 
^Governor-General s country seat before sailing for Rangoon. 
Iheir deplore brings to a close that portion of the Royal 
tour which must be considered the most important, both from 
a political and social point of view, 

f Highness yesterday laid the foundation-stone 

of the Victoria Memorial Hall, to be erected here by the Princes 
and peoples, the European and native communities of India 
m honour of the first Queen-Empress of Hindustan ; and the 
ceremony may be regarded as the culminating point of the 

desi^ of Sir V-ilham Emerson, its walls gleaming with white 
marble from Inihan quarries, will be the most conspicuous 

Of CaiouSa*^ ^ -Sfaidaw, -pphich is one of the glories 

It was, of course, Lord Curzon who conceived the ideri 
of founding, with money subscribed by the Princes and peoples, 
a mapiificimt national palace, to perpetuate the memory of 
Birtish India’s first Empress. ^ ^ 

Though many difficulties and some friction arose at the 
outse^the rival claims of Delhi as the site for a national me- 
monal bemg vigorously urged—the Viceroy ’s plan appealed to 
the popular imagniation. Within three months the Executive 
Committee raised £227,000 for the Memorial HaU; and it was 

forthcoming”® 

The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone was a most 
sinking one. The Prince of Wales made an eloquent and touch- 
ing speech, and it was listened to with profound attention 
by all present, among them being many leading natives, to whom 
the Queen-Empress Victoria has long been a venerated name, 
t w 1 portion of the Royal tour will enable the Prince 

of Wal^ to make the acquaintance of some very inter^tmg 
parts of the Empire, and to enjoy some pleasant days in sport 
and the amenities of travel and sight-seeing. He has two 1 
other provincial capitals te visit, Rangoon and Madras; and 
two of the most important native States, Hyderabad and My¬ 
sore. But he has now finished his personal survey of those 
north-western regions which have always been centres of the 
political power dominating the peninsula. 

1 the acquaintance of the representatives of at 

least two-thirds of the population of India ; and he has seen, 
morwver, cities famous in ancient and modern history, like 
Bombay, Delhi, Agra, Lahore and Calcutta. 

Looking back at my experiences of the tour so far, there 
16 no question of its usefulness, as an incident of Imperial rule. 

All classes of our Indian fellow -subjects, who, it must be 
remembered, have no conception of any government that 
16 not personal, have been defighted to see the Shahzada with 
their own eyes; and the enthusiasm with which the Prince 
and ftincess of Wales were received everywhere was nnmis- 
takable. 

_This has been conspicuously the case in Calcutta, where 
all fears in regard to the possible effects of the agitation over the 
partition of Bengal have, happily, been dispelled by the demean¬ 
our and intense loyalty of the demonstrative crowds which 
collected to greet the Royal visitors. 

It 18 a satisfaction, also, to record that, thanks to the unapar- 
«ng efforts of the local authorities, to the exertions of Sir Walter 
i^wrence, and the able staff attached to the Prince, and thanks 
^ve all, to the unfailing good temper and happy tact of the 
«mee and Princess themselves, everything has gone off smoothly. 


I 8 o adi^bly was the tour planned, that it has soaroelv 
ever b<«n found necessary to vary a single item in th? Iona 
and elaborate programme. 1 have had opportunities of sneak® 
mg on the subject to Indian authorities in high position^^nd 

the Royal visit has been completely 
^'®y 8 ay, a most exceUen/effeJL 
T exchanged this week between the Tashi 

^ma and the Wnce of Wales have been inoiSte of much 
more than merely pictm-esque interest. The presence in India 

Tibet, who is invested 
witn divine attributes m the eyes of the Tibetan neonlp. nnH 

who was called to his exalted office after the flight of the Dalai 
W from Lhasa, possesses a significance which has already 
rightly pointed out in The Times. His acceptance of fcbe 
mvitation officially addressed to him by the Gimmment of 
a remarkable proof of his confidence in Bri- 
tish friendalu^ and such an unprecedented departure from the 
traditions of Tibetan self-isolation on the part of this aiurust 
“ profoundly to affect the attitode of^e 
Tibetans towards us, though it may not escape oritioism and 
misrepresentation in interested quarters at Lhasa and elsewhere 
It is sincere y to be hoped lhat the British 
will appreciate and rwiprocate this courageous,proof of the 
Tashi I^mB B goo<l-will, for the development of friendly and 
peaceful relations between India and Tibet will largely depend 
upon the resiilte attending this first attempt to subsSe 

The Tashi Lama has been the first Tibetan to rocomise 
menrilf politcial importance 'tt'hich the estaSsh- 

» relations with India must possess for the - 

Buddhist people. India is the cradle of BiidcfoisT^and tho 
^ries of pilgrimages which the TasW Lama hi recently 
to the chief historical sister shrines connected with the iSe 
and t^hm^ of Buddha must have profoundy impressed a 
man of fos piety and eaniest faith. One can imagfne the feelings 
soleiMized the mysteries of his region under the 
spreading branches of the same venerable Bo tree of Buddh Gava 
beneath which, according to Buddhist tradition, Gaute^a 
himself received enlightenment. 

The respectful welcome everywhere extended to tlie Tashi 
Lama by the Hindus as well as the small remnante oltKZn 
Buddhists, and the ffistmguished reception accorded him by the 
Government of India, would in any case have brought home 
to him the tolerance and liberality of British rule fho 

presence of the Prince of Wales hi giverhim ii excentiota I 
opportumty of realizing the sincerity of British friendliness 
fowardsfomself and his people. He has evidently apprecSted 

nn OoverLSi SouBO 

i His Royal Highness to Z 

at Hastmp House, where he is residing with a Urae suite anrf 
retinue of some 300 follower?, were marked by f stateliness 

EESli W ■’“‘“■"“‘J’ '■>' intocour* 

Tbe Tashi Lama returns shortly to Tibet, and unless the 
Dalai Lama, who is believed to have interrupted his southward 
journey from Urga and turned towards Peking, where nossiblv 
h„p« to Chtae« support. »uc««df’ta 

r^ouD^ ^rttes ol LW, thm- is e™,y reason to ho to 
at the Tashi ^ma s visit to India wilt mark the befiinninc 

md“Xt. ‘’®’“ “ ‘k' between* l3 


Sblbctions from native pafers ruBusHEJD IN Bengal 
FOB THE WEEK ENDING TBfB 6 tH JaNUABY 1906. 

Riw«mafo’.-The Bammiti [Calcutta] of the 30th De¬ 
cember publishes a poem composed by a Bengali lady, welcoming 
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the PrinceBs of Wales to Bengal. The writer prays Her Royal 
HighnesB to look upon Bengalia with kind and sympathetic 
eyes and remove the cause of the grief which now lies heavy on 
their despondii^ hearts. * 

Swadesh .—Ihe Swadesh [Calcutta] of the Iflt January 
asks every Bengali to lay aside all grievances for tjiie time being 
and show proper respect and honour to the Royal visitors 
as it is his duty to do so. May God bless Their Royal Jligh- 
nessea ! 

Hindi Bangavasi .—The Hindi Bangamsi [Calcutta] of 
the Ist January is imable to guess how the AvirUa Bazar 
PatrikQ. has come to know that His Royal Highness has managed 
to acquaint himself with the present state of things in Bengal. 
It is said the Prince of Wales expresssed a wish to see a native 
newspaper, and when one was given him he wanted to see more, 
and in this way became thoroughly aware of the state of the 
country. Whether the facts stated above be true or not, 
the Bengalis have hitherto been under the impression that it 
would not be possible for His Royal Highness to know the whole 
thing. Who would dare show him the pitiful scene when he is 
kept engaged in seeing the various pageants. 

In quoting a criticism of the Municipal address to His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at Lahore from one of 
its residents who is said to be suffering from the effects 
of the present soarcity in the Punjab in which ho says that 
the only beautiful buildings which either belong to the 
Government or the Anglo-Indian merchants and Municipal 
Commissioners and are no indications of the properity of the 
general public were shown to His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, the same paper says :— 

The above remarks of the poverty-stricken resident of 
I.ahore are such as crores of Indians are anxious to make before 
His Royal Highness. The critic is an educated man, and has 
therefore given expression to his feelings in the columns of a 
newspaper, but those who are illiterate and ignorant, silently 
suffer till they die, but never approach royaliy with a tale 
of their woe and misery. However the Prince is seeing what 
is being shown to him, also what happens to come before hini, 
and it is hoped all this seeing will not go in vain. 

Indian Spectator, 6 th January 1906.—Of all the ceremonies 
in which His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will have 
taken part before leaving these shores, that which he will look 
back upon with the keenest personal satisfaction must naturally 
be the laying of the foundation stone of the Victoria Memorial 
Hall at Calcutta. The ‘stately, spacious, monumental and 
grand ’ edifice which will one day be counted among the 
architectural wonders of India, even as is the Taj erected by 
the Moghul, owes its origin to the imagination of the most 
Asiatic of living British statesmen, Lord Curzon. The Great 
Queen’s Proclamation which is now read in printer’s ink, will, 
we believe, be carved in stone, even as were the edicts of Asoka, 
and placed in a conspicuous position in the Memoxial Hall. 
Lord Curzon seldom kept secrets, and the world already knows 
what the building is to contein, who designed it, and oven the 
places from which the marble will be obtained for it. The 
Trustees have published a list of the various objects of interest 
and value presented to the Hall, the moat interesting of them 
being the writing table and chair used by Queen Victoria for her 
daily correspondence at Windsor, presented by His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. The Nationai Monument will be, as 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales so felicitously 
expre-ssed it, ‘ a symbol of the unity and concord which came 
from her all-embracing love for her people, and an enduring 
token of the affection which all—Europeans and Indians, 
princes and peasants—felt for Queen Victoria. 

Akhbik-4-S(mddgar.-~Tliei coiTospondent of the Times of 
India, who has afforded a glimpse into the inner working 


of the Congress at its last session in Benares, has, in his way, 
done a service to that body. The dissension which arose at 
the meeting of the Subjects Committee over the proposal to 
send a message of hearty greetings to. the Prince and Princess 
of Wales now tonring in India has only served to throw into 
bold relief the general good sense and loyal sentiment of the 
Congress for which their thanks are due to the two irrecbnci- 
lables, Messrs. Bal Gangadhar Tilak of Poona and Lala Laj- 
patrai of the Punjab, Their churlish oppositon to what was, 
after all, a harmless proposal, if it had met with anything like 
considerable support, would have done great hai'm to the Con¬ 
gress cause. It would have disgraced and discredited that body 
and furnished its hostile critics with a ready weapon of attack. 
The firm attitude taken by the chairman of thO Committee 
against the two dissentients had a salutary effect. They were 
annihilated ; the opposition was nipped in the bud, and the 
proposition was carrier! with acclamation. 

Indu Prakdsh.—it is by no means a matter of pleasure 
that we feel it our duty to correct the gross misrepresentations 
of fact which so experienced and self-sufficient a journal as the 
Time's of India glibly gave currency to by publishing in its issue 
of Wednesday last an unnamed correspondent’s impressions 
about the Benares Congress * * * But Times of India 

hates the Congress, is angry with Mr. Gokhale for his'strong 
and robust speech, and particularly incensed, we suppose, 
with the parallel drawn between Lord Curzon and Aurangzeb, 
and so anything against the Congress must necessarily be wel¬ 
come in its columns. We have the testimony of gentlemen 
who, as delegates, were present at the Benares meeting from 
beginning to end and took active part in the discussion, that 
most of the statements of facts made by the Times of India's 
correspondent are absolutely false and inherently improbable. 
No doubt there was opposition to including in the programme 
a resolution welcoming the Prince and Princess of Wales. But 
the grounds on which the opposition was based were mainly 
that the Prince had already been in India and was receiving 
welcomes everywhere and that the Congi'ess would be going 
out of its way in giving him a belated welcome. When it became 
known that the Reception Committee had invited the Prince to 
grace the Congress with a visit and that His Royal Highness had 
replied expressing his inability to do so owing to the invitation 
having come too late, almost all opposition vanished. * • * 

* Mr. Tilak actually proposed that the Congress should express 
regret at the inability of the Prince to accept the Reception 
Committee’s invitation, thereby approving of the step the 
Committee had taken. The debate came to an end soon enough, 
and by an overwhelming majority the Subjects Committee 
decided to include in the programme the resolution of sending a 
message of welcome to the Prince. There was no scene, no 
fracas, no harsh words whatsoever. It is absolutely false 
that Munshi Madholal declared that * he would order the dissen¬ 
tients out of the hall.’ * * * ♦ Moreover, nothing could 
be more absurd than the story of Munshi Madholal’s taking the 
Commanding Officer to the Subjects Committee meeting. The 
gentlemen on whose testimony we rely are sure that there was 
no European present at the Subjects Committee meetings 
unless indeed he was disguised as a native and smuggled himself 
in as a delegate and heeded not the President’s emphatic re¬ 
quest that all not elected to the Subjects Committee should 
retire. * * * * In regard to the boycott there was ab¬ 
solute unanimity in the Subjects, Committee that it should 
be defended as a perfectly legitimate method of constitutional 
agitation. The difference was as regards the manner in which 
approval of the resort to boycott by Bengal in tlie hour of her 
trial and despair should be expressed It was at the suggestion 
of the Bengalis themselves and their most ardent supporters 
that the resolution was arrived at to leave the subject of the 




^eadeshi movement to be taken up by tJie Industrial Conference. 
; ! Noone proposed that boycott and moad&ihi/im should be 
identified, 

; ; SblBOTIONS BKOM NATITB-OWNED papers PtTBUSHEO IN THE 

Central Provinces. 

Simi.hu.~The Prawod Shidhn (Amraoti), of Decem¬ 
ber .,9th, notices with i-egret tliat the representatives of native 
newspapers with His Royal Higlmess the Prince of Wales 
M'o not treated in the same way as the representatives of Anglo- 
Indian newspapers. They are disgi-aced indirectly and no pro- 
r^r ^Mgements are made for tliem. The paper quotes from 
the Inbune&n mstance of the treatment meted out to the 
Vermicular Press representatives and expresses a hope that 
the Government will soon remove their grievances by adopt- 
mg the suggestions made by the StcUeman in this connection. 

.Wmi.--The Deshu Seunk (Nagpur), of I)ecembf^r 18th, 
stet^ that the authorities at Calcutta are making continued 
efforts to accord to Hie Highness the Prince of Wales a reception 
on a grander 8ca,le than did Bombay, but it is amusing to note 
that the authonties make these arrangements at the expense 
of othera. It is not lieooming that the Imperial Government 
shoidd force the people to subscribe towards the reception of 
me Prince, paying nothing themselYes from the jiublic revenues. 

action of Government on the one hand in prosecuting 
students for participating in the Smdeshd movement and utter- 
mg the words Banrffi Mataram, and, on the other, issuing Strict 
but swret orders to their mothers and daughters to assemble 

^ gagging a person and deal- 
mg him blows. Good justice indeed r 'the pard^k system 
temg vepr atnotly observed by the Hindus and Musalmans 
in Bengal they are not at all willing to send their womenfolk 
to such a pardah party. 

Selections erom Enolish paper-s owned by natives oe 

Madras. 

Amrnprakamka, Madras.-The Andhraprakamka, of the 
ob^rves that the Municipal address of Bombay 
to Their Royal Higlmesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
was read by the Chairman of tlio Municipality Sir P M Mehta 

S" Corpora,Lof Slo ’ 

Government official, tire address was read by the Vioe-Chair- 

be fatting if the ^dress of the Corporation of Madras also could 
bo ganged to be read by the Senior Commissioner who i a 

denwC Popniai-ity. instead of by the Presi- 

cioot, who IS a Govemmont servant* 

VERNACtlLAR PAPEES PCTBLISHED TN MaDRAS 
4th Jandary 1906. 

Stmd^amiiran, Madras.~The Stmdcmmiiran, of the 4 th 
January, states that His Royal Highness the PHn„e r wr 
sjmpathi^ing with the IndSi^tiZ] 
ledged the receipt of Hie resolution parsed S 

mg of that body welcoming Their ifoyal Highnesses to Inffia’ 
and trusts that he will pav suffleient 

resolutions also passed at the meetinv ft other 

m the Counoa of the Secretary of sS°fo?L,dt 
E.xecutive Councils of the S™me7ml t£ 

-nts in India,. — 


Selections prom the native newspapers published in 
THJE Punjab fob the week ending the 6th jAireARY 
1906. 

The following is from the Tribune (Lahore) of the 6th 
January 1906;— 

“ His Royal Highness might have had some idea of the 
chronic misery and wretchedness of the lives of the majority 
of our masses had he been permitted to witness the squalor 
and emptiness of our hovels in the villages scattered by Hie 
side of the rail or road. But the Royal Special invariably 
travels by night, between endless rows of silent sentinels with 
or wthout torches. And when the day breaks there is the 
u^al succession of gaily decorated station jpJatforms with crow'ds 
of gaily dressed people on them. And should there be a like- 
liliood of a hM of mean huts impinging on the Royal view during 
one of the State processions in the day time, the mud walls 
are so oover^ with lime-wash, and the roofs of reed and wattle 
are so disguised under festoons or bunting, that these dens of 
the poor and the famishing bto made to wear quite a pictur¬ 
esque look. V&rbum sap.'* 

The PM«/a.f-Po«iZaJ (Lahore) of the 21st Deceinber 1905 
remarks tha4 it is rumoured that the raises of Calcutta have 
Iwn warned, on pain of being considered disloyal, to send 
Hieu- females to the Purdah Party to lie held at Government 
House in honour of the Princess. If this is so, no one 
have any h^itetion m asking who the Government or their 
officials are that they ^ould interfere in things touching the 

^d^vouthfiTr^f ^Petuolis 
nnf ^ Ango-lndian officers to regain their sanity, and 

not ^ throw a blot on Government’s fair fame for nothing 

Cov^mmii?^ ^ servants that the 

Goi^minent of India is being compared with that of Russia. 

The Mlowmg extracts are taken from an article appealing 
“■rSV^rt 1906, 

‘ lOioiigh it was at first thought desirable that as a protest 
agarast the outrage offered by Ixird Curzon to public feeling 
in Bengal by the forcible dismemliermont of tlie Province 
the express wishes of the people on the suli- 

OT lntS tV,A «*Kr®® —^ abstain from having either part 
or lot m the public rejoicmgs got up in connection with the visit 
of the Prince of Wales to Calcutta, they thought better of it 
later, aiid suffered themselves to be pei-suaded by their leaders 
to join m the reception accorded to the Royal couple in Calcutta 

mind at the tot moment, ,he/m^^ Tara^T 

mock heroics and token things lying down. We do not, of cours- 
blame them for honouring the Prince. Nothing is fiuffher 

that Me Cesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s B?t 
why did they indulge in ail these make-telieJi and iShe thread 
if they did not mean to be as good as their word ? 

r “ oir loyalty to the law 

and constitution under which we live. We know that at die 

hnrf * ^ ®o*“titution stands the figure of the King of Eng- 

toTnffin TL L K '^Hcome, thrice welcome. 

toinffia, plough he might have chosen a more opportune time 
lor to he^to no, . whit loaa welcome on SLt 

ry • , Bound as wo are to honour tlir-i 

Prmc^, any exuberance of loyalty on our parts is bound to make 

officials are no 

fools. Whilst they are nothing loath to use our sneaking 
desire to curry favour with them by engineering a loyal tw 
m connection^ with the Prince’s visit to India* for purpose-s 
of their own, tfiey are wideawake enough to know how\?Hiat 
oyaltyistobe trusted. That th^ trust us nVffiiSlM 
than they can see us and consider aU our loyal professions 









no better than fustian and twaddle is evident enough from their 
daily practices and customs.* * » * * Why 

should they brand us with shame and continue to insult us with, 
an Arms Act (that is responsible for much of the depredations 
caused by wild beasts in this countiy) if they really believe 
, us to be loyal? Why should they refuse to give us a share 
ini the administration, commissions in the Army, seats in the 
Executive Councils, and a voice in the administration of public 
money if they roaUy take us on tiust and place implicit reliance 
on our professions of loyalty.* * * * * * * 

* * * * Tlie Amrita Bazar Patrika com¬ 

plains that the Prince is hemmed in on all sides with Anglo- 
Indian officials and officers and no pains are spared tq preclude 
all chance of Indians ever getting at him. Aye, that’s tlierule. 
Indians are welcome to throng his line of march and gaze 
and admire from a distance. They are very useful when seen 
at long range. Distance always lends enchantment to the 
view, you know. But don’t you presume to come to close quar¬ 
ters with the Prince. Don’t you think that the officials would 
let you gain the ear of the Prince for poisoning the same 
against them. Not they. They will see you ‘blowed ’ first, 
with all th» good-will in the world. * * * * * 

No wonder that when the Calcutta Municipality talked in its 
address of the prosperity that attends British rule, even the 
Prince looked askance at the matter and said ‘ if what you say 
is really true, we may then congratulate ourselves. ’ A rather 
big ‘if’ this considering that a famine is just now brooding 
over the land. We are glad that the Pkince did not swallow 
the cracker with which the Municipality sought to tickle his 
palate. ” , ‘ 

SELECirtOSS FBOM THE TTATIVE JfEWSPAPEfiS PUBLISHED IN ITHB 

United I:hioviNCES. 

Advocate. —^Thc Advocate (Lucknow), of tlie 3.1st Decem¬ 
ber, 1905, saysThere is a holy trinity working for the good 
of India at the present moment. The Royal tour has drawn 
British attention to this country, attention of Their Most 
Gracious Majesties, Earls and Dukes, Marquises and. Lords ; the 
change of Government in England has made tlie friends of pro¬ 
gress there careful readers of Indian affairs ; Congress activity- 
expressed in the deputation lately returned from Great Britain, 
in the session hold in Benares and in the unauthorised though 
sympathised boycott of British goods in Bengal — has led intel¬ 
ligent and well informed Englishmen at home to ask one another 
“ What’s gone wrong in Bengal? ’’ and created disquiet in the 
minds of textile manufacturers. Thus, all classes of people 
in Great Britain have their eyes more or less directed towards 
the greatest dependency of England. What will be the result? 

India asks for no favour but fair treatment, treatment 
by one civilised to another civilised nation — though the two 
civilisations may and do dilSer widely in time and underlying 
principles. What royal favours may be showered upon this 
hopeless, famine-stricken, poverty smitten land we do not 
here stop to enquire. It is at best but guess-work and may be 
anything but what we may set our hearts upon. Wliile Indian 
loyalty is a clear asset of the British Empire, British concessions 
stand On very uncertain ground, being qualified by many a res¬ 
training clause, if they are not altogether chimerical. We do 
not want empty goodwill towards us and lip-sympathy with 
our aspirations, aspirations that are the result of the benevol¬ 
ent policy of British statesmen of the type of Bentinck and 
Macaulay, Canning and Ripon. Our loyalty is above board 
and stan^ in no need of fresh recognition. Our rights and 
responsibilities have grown clear in our sight. While we are 
quite abve to, and cairy out the latter unstintedly, it has become 
necessary that the former should be ours. When should we i 
ask for them? Where to look to? . i 


The psychological moment has come. The IJberals have- 
come into power after shaking off the scales of a military ini- ' 
perialism and with a promise to return to the old and strong ■ 
principles of Bright and Gladstone; they value the liberty 
and independence of every man, Whatever may be his colour. 

7th January 1906. 

Civil and Military Cfazettc ,—-This afternoon, according to 
the original programme. Their Royal Highnesses left Calcutta, 
but instead of going to Darjeelmg they went to the delightful 
sylvan retreat of the Viceroys at Barraokpur. They were 
accompanied only by the Viceroy and Lady Minto and a very 
small staff. They will remain quietly at Barrackpur until 
Tuesday, when they descend the river in a launch to Garden 
Reach and tranship to the S.S, Guide, which will take them to 
the river mouth, where the Reno/wn will be in waiting. She 
will sail for Rangoon either on Tuesday evening or Wednesday 
morning. 

8th January 1906. 

Englishman ,—The Primate, in his New Year’s pastoral 
letter, says that among the gains of the memorable journey of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales is an increase in the intelli¬ 
gent interest each stage awakens among the stay-at-home folk 
in India and Indian problems. 

The Royal visit is over, and Calcutta is slowly—very slowly 
—resuming its work-a-day aspect. The .preparations which had 
been made for Their Royal Highness the Prince and Princess 
of Wales were so extensive, and the scenes of the festivities and 
functions which accompanied it were so largely concentrated 
on the great maidan, that some time must elapse ere the southern 
portion of Calcutta is able to resume its normal appearance. 
As we wTite, the Royal couple, instead of going on to Darjeehng 
as had been originally arranged, are staying quietly at Barrack- 
pore, where they will incidentally obtain an insight into the 
placid existence which, in the cold weather, at all events, is led 
by the residents in small outlying stations. The rest and quiet 
which Their- Royal Highnesses are enjoying at Barrackpore 
will prove invaluable os a change from the crowded events 
of the past week. We fear that it must be needed. At the 
same time it is to be hoped that the Prince and Princess will 
feel repaid for the efforts involved in their frequent public 
appearances by the pleasure which they have given to all creeds 
and classes, and the stimulus which the well-known loyalty of 
the metropolis has received. Of the brilliant success of the visit 
from a social and sjKJctacular point of view nothing remains 
to be said. Calcutta excelled itself on every succeeding occasion, 
and there can be little question, after the gracious acknowledg¬ 
ments which Sir Walter Lawrence has been privileged to write 
to various public bodies and individuals on behalf of Their Royal 
Highnesses, that the Prince and Princess have been both touched 
and pleased. Of very few similar occasions can it be truthfully 
said that everything passed off without a hitch; but to say 
this about the oiTangements for entertaining pur Royal visitors 
is to understate the facts. The note of enthusiasm and interest 
which was so strikingly manifest on the day of Their Royal 
Highnesses’ arrival was maintained unimpaired to the end of the 
visit; and it goes without saying that in Calcutta the remaining 
portions of the tour will be followed with a still keener and more 
personal interest than has attached to the first part. On be¬ 
half of Calcutta we bid Their Royal Highnesses a respectful 
and cordial Godspeed. 

Pioneer.—The programme arranged for the reception of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prinoess of Wales next 
Saturday in Rangoon was rehearsed to-day, everything going 
off without a hitch. 

Rangoon Gazette ,—understand that a Notification. 
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Saturday morning will be kept open for some time after the 
passing of the Royal procession, troops and police remaining 
in position. If this proposal is carried out, carriages will be 
permitted to drive along the Royal route in the same direction 
as the Royal Party. 

The detailed traffic regulations for the approaching Royal visit 
appear in our advertising columns to-day. 

The Children’s stand, which has now been erected in Canal 
Street, wjis tested on Saturday morning, about one thousand 
children being present. Everything pa,ssed off most satisfactorily. 

Rear-Admiral Poe leaves Calcutta this morning for Rangoon 
with H.M.8. 

Times.‘^The brilliant welcome given to the Mnce and 
Princess of Wales at Calcutta last week forms in some respects 
the cuhninating point of their tour. For two months they 
have gone up and down India, through scenes of novel interest 
and radiant colour which it requires a strong effort of the 
imagination to grasp. Our Special Correspondent has vividly 
described their splendour and conjured up their historic setting ; 
but no intei'pretation, however subtle^ can enable us to enter 
fully into the feelings of India as sh^. welcomes the son and 
HeirTApparent of the King-Emperor. To the native subjects 
of the Crown the personal manifestations of sovereignty are 
all-important. For ages they have lieen accustomed to personal 
rule. Constitutional sovereignty is unfamiliar to them and in 
many I’espects unthinkahle; and the British Ha/ only acquires 
meaning when embodied in a Viceroy, or, still more, in the 
actual presence of the closest blood-relative to the wearer of the 
Grown. From this point of view the Royal tour is an attempt 
to satisfy the deepest instincts of Indian loyalty. Those in- 
stinota, always strong, have been immensely reinforced by the 
appeal to them made at the great Durbar which Lord Curzon 
planned and carried out three j’ears ago. Probably there 
never has been a period when Royal visitors could be more 
sure of receiving an enthusiastic welcome and leaving a lasting 
impression beliind. To the British community, also, the tour 
of the Prince and Piinoess will be not less acceptable. It takes 
place at the close of the most remarkable Viceroyship of recent 
times, when untiring and not unsuccessful efforts have teen 
made to improve the administratipn in all its hranches, and 
to strengthen India without and within. When Lord Curzon 
handed on the Viceregal power to Lord Mrnto he could claim 
with justice that settled lines of policy had now been laid down 
in every department. In the military sphere reforms of a 
similarly thoroughgoing kind have been carried thi’ough by Lord 
Kitchener, with the full support of L<jrd Curzon except in the 
regrettable controversy which led to the latter’s resignation. 
W^at is now wanted, above all, is a respite from recrimina¬ 
tion and loyal co-operation between civil and military authorities 
in an attempt to work the new system. The basis for future 
action is provided by the compromise on which the home Govern¬ 
ment decided last summer, as amended by those alfetations v'hich 
Lord CHirzon pressed for, and with whicli terd Kitchener ex¬ 
pressed his concurrence. If, aftcf due trial, this is found not 
to work satisfactorily, further modifications may have to be i 
made, one way or the other. In the meantime the presence of ' 
the Prince and Princess of IVales may serve to remind all parties 
of those higher claims of allegiance which transcend controversy. 

Only half the time allotted to the tour has yet been spent, 
but the variety of regions already visited by the Royal tra¬ 
vellers is such as to give stay-at-home Englishmen a literal 
education in geography and politics. The material progress 
made by India since the King was there in 1875 has immensely 
extended the scope of the ^nsit. Burma, the next stage of 
Their Royal Highnesses’ journey, is perhaps the most striking 
of these extensions; but the railway has already carried them 
to places which were either unvisited thirty years ago or had 


; to be reached by slower means. Indore, where the Prince held a 
j dui'bar of the Central India chiefs; Udaipur, where he was 
entertained by the head of the Solar House, the most historic 
Uae of Rajputs ; Bikaner, the little Rajput State cut off from its 
fellows by great spaces of yellow desert; and Gwalior, the scene 
of the Maharaja Sindhia’s splendid hospitality, were all inac¬ 


cessible by rail' before. Peshawar, too, the northernmost point 
of the journey, lay far outside the railway communications 
of 1875. Those who have followed the course of the Prince’s 
movements will, admit that he has made good use of his fuller 
opportunities. To English readers probably the most inter¬ 
esting part of the journey performed up to now is that which 
has lain among the feudatory Native States. Each one visited 
has its speoial significance and attractions, which no summary 
phrases can attempt to convey. But whether it be among the 
Rajput Prinfses, whose loyalt;^ to our rule has always been 
so conspicuous, or in the city of that young Mahratta ruler 
the Maharaja Sindhia—perhaps the most striking personality 
among the heads of the Native States—^the Royal visitors 
have found everywhere the signs of a most gratifying devotion 
to the British Crown. The policy which Lord Dufferin so wisely 
initiated by his foundation of the Imperial Service Corps, and 
which Lord Curzon has developed further by allowing them to 
serve outside India and by instituting the Imperial Cadet 
Corps, has already given visible proof of the increased sense 
of duty and patriotic enthusiasm which it has fostered in the 
native chiefs of JntUa. Their capitals are not the only places 
where the Prince of Wales has had evidence of the remarkable 
influence of British rule. He has visited the stern borderland 
and driven tlirough the Khaibar Pass, across the strip of 
‘‘ Independent Territory,’’ where we police a tract of primitive 
barbarism with a tribal militia only distmguishable by their 
uniform from the tribesmen themselves. In all the tour there 
can have been no more remarkable contact between East and 
West than the greeting given to the Prince at All Masjid by 
ten Afridi headmen, who testified their fealty by bringing 
simple offerings in kind. By the .side of incidents like these, 
risita to great centres of government and commerce like 
Calcutta and Bombay, or even to cities of historic memory 
such as Delhi and Lucknow, may seem comparatively 
imeventful. Yet they form one of the most important aspects 
of the tour, and the keen interest in their surroundings shown 
everywhere by the Prince and Princess cannot fail to be fruitful 
of good results. At Bombay the Prince laid the foundation- 
stone of the new docks, which are destined to make an already 
admirable harbour into what will probably be the finest of 
Asiatic ports. The salient feature of the Calcutta visit ha.s been 
the opening of the Victoria Memorial Hall, a building which 
both in its stately beauty aud in the varied monuments of Indian 
history that it will contain, should be altogether worthy of the 
venerated name that it commemorates. 

There has been one other incident of the Prince’s stay at 
Calcutta so striking and unusual as to demand speoial notice. 
That is the presence of the Tashi Lama of Tibet, and the ex¬ 
change of visits between him and the Heir-Apparent to the 
British Crown. Nothing, it is safe to say, could have been more 
^mdreamed of a few years ago than the appearance in Calcutta 
on such an occasion of the spiritual ruler of the Tibetans. Up 
to the despatch of the Younghusband Mission the Tibetan 
hierarchy was in the habit of returning Viceregal letters un¬ 
opened, and of itioiting its subjects to violate the frontier. Its 
attitude towards the Mission as they drew towards L li asa showed 
the boundless depths of pride and ignorance which then prompted 
Tibetan isolation. The Tashi Lama’s visit is evidence of the 
change that has been wrought since. The old walls of jealous 
exolusiveness have been broken down, and there is promise of 
a new era of friendliness between India and the strange country 












which lies beyond it. The significance of the Tashi Irma’s 
step is, as onr Special Correspondent has pointed out, both 
religious and political. As one of the mysterious ‘ ‘ re-inoama- 
tions ” of Lamaistic Buddhism, the visitor commands a spiritual 
prestige inferior to none in his own form of faith. His journey 
to the Buddhist shrines of India must have produced no little 
impression, ft will be enhanced by the political supremacy 
which he has possessed since the deposition of the Dalai Lama. 
.The new ruler of Tibet has certainly no reason to lie dissatisfied 
with the greeting which he has received from the Prince of 
Wales and the Indian authorities. It is for the British 
Government now not to lose sight of his remarkable initiative, 
and to ensure by every means in its power the maintenance 
of those friendly relations so fortimately begun. The Tashi 
Lama has departed from the custom of his people and placed 
himself in our hands. We must not let him feel that the condb 
tion of Tibet can ever be a matter of indifference to the 
Imperial Government. 

Ttmes of India, —Although Their jRoyal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, with the Viceroy and I.ndy 
Minto, are only at Barrackpur, the pleasant sylvan retreat of 
the Governor-General, they are as completely severed from Cal¬ 
cutta as if the original programme for a visit to Darjeeling 
had been adhered to. The Calcutta festivities closed on 
Friday, and the Prince and Princess are in absolute retirement, 
enjoying a most necessary rest until Tuesday when they embark 
for Burma as the first stage on another long roimd of State cere¬ 
monies. The decorations are being removed, the sooty traces 
of the iUuminationfl cleansed, and Calcutta is returning to its 
normal life, busily discussing in the brief intervals snatched from 
the all-absorbing question of the future Military Organisa- 
tion such local topics as the Incubating Improvement Scheme. 
Since the final decision was taken, the wisdom of abandoning 
the projected visit to Darjeeling is fully recognised. It is not 
only that the weaker is so un^ttled that grave doubts existeri 
as to whether their Royal Highnesses would see anything more 
of the mountains than a sea of moist unpleasant mist, but 
the strain of a long fatiguing railway journey, coupled with 
violent climatic changes, was not one to be lightly faced at this 
period of the tour. 

In Calcutta was written the last page of volume one of the 
tour. The second volume will open in the Silken East and 
carry Their Royal Highnesses through the fascinating cities 
of Southern India to the Imperial Watch Tower at Quetta 
terminating in the port of promise—Karachi,—-on March 19th. 

It is not yet time to turn the leaves of the volume and glean its 
lessons except to say that nothing has marred the triumph of 
the progress. Everywhere the Prince and Princess have found 
warm hearts and loyal enthusiasm. Everywhere thev have left 
a deeper affection for the Royal House and an eVen more 
firmly-rooted attachment to the Imperial Throne. Nowhere 
was this more marked than in the Capitals of the great feuda¬ 
tories,—m Indore, the rendezvous of the Central India Chiefs, 
at U^pur, Jaipur and Bikanir, at Lahore, where the Punjab 
Cbieftams gathered, and at Jammu and at Gwalior. In some 
c^s then Royal Highnesses were renewing acquaintances 
pleasantly maugmated m England; in others they met for 
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was the burning desire to pay to the Emperor’s son the great¬ 
est honour tiiat could be drawn from the codes of the East. 
The same spirit fashed in the significant words of the Tashi 
Lama of Shigatse—the most sacred figure in Buddhisia—when 
he received the Prince at Hastings House: “ I have come from 
a distant country, over mountains, rivers and snowy p.^sses to 
meet your Royal Highness, and I would gladly have travelled ten 
times the distance for the honour of such an interview.” 

But in the rich pag^ of this volume no leaves have given 
greater pleasure than the entire worthiness of the last chapter 
writ in Calcutta. Nothing is gained by barking plain facte, and 
certainly the Calcutta visit was regarded with a certain measure 
of dubiety. Public feeling, violently agitated by the Partition of 
Bengal, fomed into an altogether unusual exacerbation of 
demonstration. There was not, and there could pot be, any 
confidence that the hot-headed men who fanned disturbance 
would refrain from carrying polities directly into the welcome of 
Their Royal Higtoesses, or that tliey would not find abettora 
in the feather-brained students who have been making themselves 
so ridiculous. From the moment that Their Royal Highnesses 
arrived at Howrah until they left for Barrackpur no counten¬ 
ance whateoever was given to these doubts. Many causes 
contributed to this result. The sentence is wTitten with 
every appreciation of the great work of a great Viceroy, but the 
depai'ture of Lord Curzon, whom the Bengalis regarded as the 
head and front of this offending, drew the sting of faction. Then 
the leaders of the Anti-Partition Movement may have come 
to realise that the patience of the Government, which had not 
flagged so far, was not absolutely inexhaustible. But these 
were minor factors. The dominating influence was the growing 
appreciation of the circumstance that the Prince and Princess are 
above party and administrative acts, and that they are of a 
Royal House whose love for India and regard for her welfare 
is not surpassed by even the most patriotic Bengali. 

Prince, you have made us aU one, ’ ’ was the frank exclama¬ 
tion of a well-known Parsi when presented to His Royal Higlmess 
in Bombay, It is scarcely an exaggeration to apply that remark 
to Calcutta, for if there were any abstenaions from those who 
welcomed the Royal visitors their absence was not remarked- 
Each State ceremony was the occasion of a great demonstration 
of popular interest. The people came in from the surrounding 
villages in their tens of thousands, and wherever the Prince 
and Princess were to be seen there the townspeople were gathered 
together. Nor did interest wane as the visit drew to a close, 
for on the last ceremony of all when the Prince drove through 
the dull streets which le^ from Government House to the Univer¬ 
sity, the throng was dense and continuous. One did not de¬ 
tect the joyous note which rung so loudly in Bombay and some 
of the northern cities, more particularly in Delhi and Amritsar.. 
Those who know say that the Bengali is not built this way, and 
if he were, the action of the native police when out of sight 
of their British Officers would act as a correctivo. But no matter 
where one mingled with the onlookers he found a genuine 
concern in the presence of their Royal Highnesses and a keen 
anxiety to know their features so as to be able to carry away 
a mental picture of the King-Emperor’s eldest son and his 
Consort. Whatever the occasion, even so fascinating a one 
to the Oriental mind as the “Carnival of light,” it was always 
the Prince and Princess whom the people had come to observe. 

Their Royal. Highnesses’ visit to Calcutta was punctuated 
with well-organised and brilliant pageants. The decorations 
in their simplicity and taste were ham&omer than any yet seen ^ 
with the single exception of Amritsar. Illumination Night 
was a “Feast of Light.” Moving tlirough these scenes the 
Prince and Princess came into contact with every phase of the' \ 
City’s activities, whilst the overpoweringly European atmos- ' 
phere of their snrrQundings was tempered by the presence of. 
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the Tashi Lama, the Tongaa Ponlop and the Eaja of Sikkim 
on all State occasions. But the event which Will dwell longest 
in recollection and which was indeed the crowning point of the 
progress was the laying of the foundation-stone of tiie noble 
Memorial to the late Queen-Empress^ On every hand the 
evidence accumulates which points to the virility and grip of 
the chain which binds India to the Royal House. The first link 
was forged by the gracious Proolamation which will be blazoned 
on the walla of the Victoria Hall, and every year fresh sectors were 
wrought as the knowledge of . her sympathy and goodness and 
lore penetrated the hearts of her iJastem subjects, whom she 
never saw. That chain was inberited by her son, and, as far 
as one can read tho signs of the times, will pass stren^hened 
to her grandson. In every phase of the simple reverent ceremony 
the force of this personal influence and dynastic connection 
was driven home, ^d it found its most adequate expression 
in the active association of Queen Victoria’s grandson with India’s 
outward expression of love and loyalty to her memory. Through 
this association the Victoria Hall will do more even than proclaim 
the glory of an unequalled epoch and the beauty of a spotless 
name.’’ It will be an outward and visible sign that, though 
l^ngs and Queens must pass ’in their appointed time, the prin¬ 
ciples for which Queen Victoria stood did not die with her. 
They were bequeathed to her successors with the sceptre she 
swayed for India’s good. 

Western Morniriff Mews. —Calcutta, the second city in the 
Empire, is in a state of breathless expectation and anxious 
preparation for the epoch-making ceremonies and functions 
that begin to-morrow week. While, you at home are exercising 
your frivolous minds over such curious questions as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s intentions in sending two pronounced 
Little Englanders to the India-Office, or what Mr. Lambert 
losows about the Admiralty, or whether pigs have wings, here 
in Calcutta our main preoccupation is a consuming fear lest the 
Prince and Princess should think that any other place in the 
Empire is a patch on the City of Palaces. Calcutta is determined 
that for this occasion at least she is not only the metropolis of 
*'^ndia, but also the city where everything is done, in accordance 
with the traditions of the gorgeous East, on a magnificent 
scale that cannot be approached elsewhere. 

It must be admitt^ however, that Calcutta’s appearance 
when in the agonies of preparation for the Royal visit is one 
of great disheveiment—like a maid in oml-papers. All along 
our glorious main roads thousands of Venetian masts are being 
put into the holes dug to receive them, and the roadways are 
up in a thousand places. AU our huge buildings-—and Calcutta 
with its recent buildings on a large scale is now more than 
ever a City of Palaces—are covered with bamboo scaffolding up 
to a prodigious height, for the purpose of affixing the dlumina* 
tions for the night of January 3rd. Then the innumerable 
grand stands for the various outdoor functions are all more 
or less in the builder’s hands and overrun by coolies. 
And in the course of the whirling eight days of the Royal visit, 
from the public reception on amvaJ, at 4 p.m. on Friday, 
December 29th, to the departure for Daijilii^ on Friday even¬ 
ing, January 5th, there is hardly a day tliat has not at least one 
great outdoor function—of course, ^dways excepting Sunday, 
which, in accordance with the Prince’s own excellent orders 
on the question of Sunday observance^ will be spent quietly 
at the Viceroy’s garden-house at Bairaokpore, aftw the morn¬ 
ing service at the Cathedral at 10-30; 

The public reception of the Royal party on arrival will be, 
as usual, at the well-known landing-place on the Hooghly 
known as-Prinsep’s Ghat, which is closely adjacent to the river¬ 
side road called the Steand, where all Calcutta drives every 
evening between five and seven—to ‘ ‘ eat the air,’ ’ as the natives 
call it. There they are building two inuuense grond stands 


facing each other. The tickets for these stands have akeady 
been distributed, and the most elaborate anangements have 
been taken for ensuring the comfort of all their spectators, as 
well as for that of the officials who will take an active part in the 
ceremony of reception. Lev^ dress will be worn by all officials, 
and by all spectators who are entitled to wear uniform, so that 
the parterres will show very brilliant masses of colouring ; and 
after the presentation of certain addrestes a State procession 
will be formed, to march from this spot along the Strand, and 
between the famous Fort William, the Eden Public Gardens, 
and the ground of the Calcutta Cricket Club, to Government 
House. And after a “small dinner” the Prince will proceed 
to hold a levee—and the applications already sent in to attend 
that Iev<5e show that it will be the largest on record, 

New Year’s Day is “'Empress Day’’ in India. And in the 
morning we have the “ Proclamation Parade ’’ to commemo¬ 
rate the Proclamation of the Empire on January 1st, 1877; 
and in the evening there is the State banquet at Government 
House; while in the afternoon the Princess will attend a “ Purdah 
party” at the official residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, which is at Belvedere, in the suburb known as Alipore. 

The “Pmdah party”.--a party of ladies whose rank aird 
high caste makes them “Purdahnashin,” always secluded 
beliind the purdah or curtain from masculine view—will be 
exceedingly interesting as differentiating the present Royal 
visit from that of His Majesty the King when Prince of Wales 
just thirty years ago. The Princess will see and converse with, 
through interpreters of tlie feminine sejc, many JHaharanis 
and other great ladies who have never before been outside their 
zenanas, and whose faces have never been looked upon by mas- 
culino eyes except those of their hiisbands, fathers, and elder 
brothers. A good many of these ‘ ‘Purdahnashi n ’ ’ ladies have 
of late years received some education, often from English gov¬ 
ernesses ; but some still pass theii- lives in the old-fashioned way, 
playing with toys with their attendant waiting-maids, and 
occasionally being bedecked with vast stores of priceless jewels 
on joyful State occasions. 

In strong contrast with this “Purdah party” on Monday 
will be the State luncheon with the Maharf^a of Kueh Beliar 
on Tuesday. For the Maharani of Kuoh Behar, who is well 
known in England, was the daughter of the late Babu Kishub 
Chunder Sen, the great Bengali reformer who founded the 
Brahma Samaj sect of Theists, and whose followers have adjm’ed 
the superstitions of the ‘ ‘Purdah.” The ladies of the Brahma 
Samaj are generally well educated and live much like ladies 
in England; and Her Highness the Maharani of Kuch Behar 
is a most popular and highly-accomplished lady. The lun¬ 
cheon at the Maharaja’s house is to be followed by a public 
reception on the *‘Maidan,” which is the vast public park of 
Calcutta,; and in the evening the Viceroy and Lady Minto give 
a reception at Government House to meet Their Royal High¬ 
nesses. 

Of all the busy days in Calcutta, Wednesday, January 3rd, 
is, perhaps, the most crowded with functions, for there is a 
luncheon party given by the Chief Justice of Bengal and Lady 
Maolean, then a garden party at Government House, then a 
dinner in the fort with the Commander-in-Ohief, Lord Kitchener; 
and after this dinner a drive through the streets to see the iUu- 
mina tions. But the next day, Thursday, January 4th, will 
run it close—for in the morning thei’e is the great ceremony of 
laying the foundatioa-stone of the Victoria Memorial Hall on the 
Maidan, nearly on the site of the old Calcutta Jail, there is a State 
dinner at Government House, and the State ball in the even¬ 
ing. And Friday, January 6th, is even more crowded, for 
in the afternoon there is the Convocation of the University of 
Calcutta, dinner at Government House, followed by another 
State ball, and then, late at night, the departure for Darjiling 










And as all feliwo funoiitxis are interspe^Hl for the l*rince with 
State visits from and to innumerable native chiefs, which 
are hardly lees ceremonious in their nature than public functions, 
it will be seen that our Prince and Princess have their work cut 
out for them during their stay in Calcutta! As many of your 
readers will know, there are few more fatiguing days than thost^ 
which are filled by a long round of public ceremonies; and I 
have no doubt that Their Royal Highnesses will l^e very thank¬ 
ful indeed for the small rest that will be given them at Darjiling, 
followed by the longer rest on board the Renmm in their 
voyage to Rangoon. For this week their rests, such as they are, 
will have to be ,taken in the railway; and though the Eloyal 
special train has been very elaborately contrived to be as com¬ 
fortable as it can be made^ still at best the rest to be obtained 
in that way can hardly l>e altogether satisfactory. 

The Englishman, which is the leading daily newspaper 
of the metropolis of India, publishes every day many columns of 
graphic writing from their “Special” with the Royal party. 
And this week they have been in the very heart of historic 
India~at Amritsar, at Agra, and Fatehpur Sikri, and at Gwa¬ 
lior. With the scenes that are described, and the historic as¬ 
sociations connected with them—from the earliest times of 
Aryan India, through the Patban and Mughul periods of 
Muhammadan rule, and the comparatively modem days of the 
Sikhs and the Mahrattas—many of us are familiar. "But the 
presence of the Prince and Prineess gives a new interest to these 
old associations. And it has been well observed by the Eng- 
tisJiman ^d some of the other local journals that the speeches 
of the Prince of Wales, in reply to the many addresses of wel¬ 
come—national, religious, municipal, and feudatory—that 
have been presented to the Royal visitors, have'shown a most 
remarkal^e faculty for saying, in the most graceful and gracious 
way, just the right thing, at the right place, to the right people. 
This is a faculty which the Prince inherits from his Royal father 
and grandmother. His famous “Wake up !” speech in London, 
after the conclusion oi the colonial tour, showed that he pos¬ 
sesses,^ to a most valuable degree, the power of arresting the 
attention and arousmg the interest of his hearers, and indeed 
of the world at large; and while it may be assumed that he 
h^ the best of “coaching” for facts and allusions, it is just 
this faculty of impressiveness, of driving home those facts 
and a lusiona, and aptly utilising them, that makes such coaching 
valuable—and of that faculty, like the poetic afflatus, it may 
TO said, Easmtur, nmi fit, it is obviously the Prince’s own. 
His speech to the Sikhs at their capital, Amritsar, demonstrated 
this faculty in its best form—it showed that the son of their 
Em^ror w^ not forgetful of the bravery and the chivalrous 
loyalty of the Sikh warriors that stood us in such good stead 
m the dark days of the Mutiny. EquaUy telling and equally 
appropriate were the speeches, always short, but always impres- 
SlwI+f. the Mughulsat Agra, and to the 
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yi^tic name is Sm^ia—each Maharaja during his reign 
18 , m succession, Sindhia”—is not the highest in rank of 
b»t hi.Hou«, has ahsay, raUad its WtW 
traditions, and nothing could be more gratifying to the Prince 
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ties aie not hkely to disregard. Almost as objectionable 


^ that ugly cap, says the Piomer, iB the khaki helmet which 
is now so much in evidence. It was introduced as a. mattoi‘ 
of economy, so that one head-dtoss might serve the British 
soldier on all occasions. It is worn on service and equally on 
full-dress parades ; and cm the latter it completely spoils the 
smart Uniforms of the men in every branch. 

During the Royal toui* in India everyone, from the Prince 
of Wales to the hmst martial civilian spectator, has noticed the 
inpoPgruous effect produced by rows of khaki helmets over the 
scarlet or blue or rifle-green lines of the rank-and-file. In only 
one instance have the Regulations been disregarded. In 
Bombay the 10th Hussars, acting as escort to tlie Royal party, 
wore white helmets; and the effect was noticeable at once. 
In Calcutta the 15th Hussars, perfectly turned out, have the 
khaki pattern; and the Infantry, at the Proclamation Parade 
on New Year’s Day, were similarly disfigured. 

The ‘ ‘universal’ ’ helmet may be serviceable and economical, 
but if full-dress is t^p be maintained it should certainly not be 
worn on parade. It is stated that its shape prevents the 
old white cover being fitted to it: but this is not everything, 
and, as it is, the helmet does not keep the shape in which it is 
originally moulded. It gets dirty also, and the mm lose pride 
in their personal appearance in consequence. The Prince of 
Wales would be doing the Army a service if any representations 
that ho may make on his return should have the result of 
restoring the once effective full-dress of the British soldier. 

Englishman. —The Viceroy will visit the Imperial Cadet 
Corps Camp this morning. 

H.M.S. Remwn, which is to convey the Royal Party to 
Rangoon, arrived at Saugor Island early yesterday morning. 
The Perama and the Hyacinth both left Calcutta yester¬ 
day. • 

His Excellency the Viceroy returned from Barrackpore 
yesterday afternoon. His Excellency will go on board the 
Guide to bid good-bye to Their Royal Highnesses at Prinsep’s 
Ghat this morning at about 9-30. 

The Bengal Polo Tournament came to a conclusion yes¬ 
terday afternoon, when Goloonda beat the 15th Hussars by threJ^ 
goals and two subsidiaries to two go^Us and two subsidiaries. 

Indian DaUy The Amritai Bazar Patrika writes:_ 

The Maharaja of Durbhanga’s gift reminds us of the purse' of 
Rs. 10,000 which the present King-Emperor, as Prihce of 
AWaios, paid to the Corjroration of Bombay in 1876, for the bene¬ 
fit of its people. The inappropriateness of the act was at once 
felt; for, firstly, the Prince was a guest, and a guest, according 
to the notions of the Indians, takes and not gives; secondly, 
if a gift was determined upon, it should have been of a nature 
worthy of the donor, the future Sovereign of India. We are 
glad that no such step has been taken by the present Prince of 
yVales. And yet, we must say, it would have been a graceful act 
if the i»ople were made to feel the benefit of the Royal prero¬ 
gative in the shajpe of some political privileges. It is quite 
true that the Prince of Wales is a non-poUtioal character; 
and he cannot interfere with the administration of the oountry. 
All the same the Government might have done something in 
honour of the Heir to the British throne which might have been 
taken as a pohtical gift from His Royal Highness worthy of his 
aqgust position. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes:—An incident connected 
with the Special Convocation, held on Friday last, has such a 
grim humour about it that it should not be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. His Royal Highness did not visit what is called the 
“native ” quarter during his stay in Calcutta, and naturally 
enough this is the subject of talk in Indian circles. Various are 
the surmises to account for this circumstance. One is the 
authorities would not permit him to do so, lest his idea about the 
prosperous condition of Calcutta received a rude shock. Another 
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is tliey were apprehensive of the student community ; for, who 
knows, they might have uttered “‘Bande Mataram” and 
given an alarm to the Piince. Tlie latter surmise, however, 
came to be discredited, when it was announced that stalls 
were to be erected in the enclosure facing the Senate Hall for 
the accommodation of students, so that they might have an 
excellent view of His Royal Highness. People wondered 
how and nnder what beneficial influence did the authorities 
all of a sudden feel such a paternal feeling for the students. 
In the meantime, the construction of the stalls went on briskly 
and it was almost complete on the morning previous to the 
Oonvoca,tion day. Late in the evening, however, a curious 
spectacle was witnessed in the College Square. A number of 
coolies were employed in demolishing the stalls and they 
were being whipped to work hard, harder and hardest! Why 
was the result of so much money and labour spent so ruthlessly 
destroyed? The general impression is, “Bande Mataram” 
is at the bottom of the mischief t 

Madras Mail .—By a happy thought and with the alert and 
gracious consent of Their Royal Highnesses, the donations 

Capital's Toy Fund received from the Prince and Princess 
and their Sthff are to be devoted to supping the Tibetan 
followers of His Holiness the Ta.shi Lama wi^li toys to take 
back with them to their children in Tibet; and these toys will 
be accompanied with a plentiful aupjfiy of the portraits of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. This, says our contemporary, is 
a diplomatic stroke of loving kindness which will penetrate 
further than the hearts of the parents and the children who 
receive them. 

Mr. Sidney Low, a Special Correspdtident with Their Royal 
Highnesses, refers thus to the Bombay festivities :—“I heard 
only one adverse criticism, and it is characteristic enough to 
be reproduced. One of the ablest members of the non-official 
community, a man of thirty years’ Indian residence, said 
that the natives would have wished only one thing to have l»en 
done differently. They were a little surprised to find the Prince 
landing and driving through the town in the ordinary white 
Indian uniform and helmet Avhich every Englishman wears 
in the sunny hours of the day; which is worn by private soldiers 
and shop-assistants, and is sometimes used even by Eurasian 
clerks. I had the same testimony from natives themselves. 
Tliey expected to see the heir to the Empire blazing in scarlet 
and" adorned with stats and orders. The full gala anay of a 
Field Marshal, with cocked hat and plumes, would have been 
appreciated. And my informants thought that it would have 
given additional lustre to the procession in native eyes if all the 
Rfijas and Feudatory Chiefs, in their silks and jewels, had 
driven behind the Royal carriage. As it was, the Body Guard 
and the Hussars were no more than the populace see every time 
the Governor performs some State function, rather less than 
they can witness when the Viceroy comes into the city in 
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Madras Mad.—TM. Nadirshaw Sukhia gives notice that at 

the next monthly meeting of the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
he will moveThat the attention of the President be specially 
invited to certain statements made in the subjoined Bombay 
letter, published in the Bengali, dated the 29th Novemlwr 
1905, as to the correspondence and telegrams and too 
telephonic messages that passed between the President and the 
Government of Bombay, and the conversation held on the 8th 
November, 1905, by the Chief Secretary to Government with 
the President on the subject of the question of procedure 
regarding the invitations to toe President and the Municipal 
Commissioner to receive Their Royal Highnesses toe Pnne© and 
Princess of Wales on their arrival in Bombay and he be request^ 
to inform the Corporation as to toe correctness of the said 
statements. 


The following is the letter in the Bengali to which le- 
ferenoe is made:— 

Royalty has come and gone. Its visit was enthusiastically 
heralded, excellently carried out, and most successfully con¬ 
cluded. Prior to the arrival of the Prince and Princess, the 
Political Secretary in charge of the programme had conceived 
some fantastic notions of popular reception of Royalty. He 
was .so enamoured of them that, in his unbound^ egoism, 
it never occurred to him that what may be right and proper, 
from Ids own personal point of view, may be toe very opposite, 
from the point of view of the people. He was in such pa.ssionat6 
love witli the special arrangements he had elaborated, aftei' 
the consumption of the midnight-oil for many a long and weary 
week, for the reception of Their Royal Highnesses at the Apollo 
Bunder on their landing, that he completely gave the go-by 
to toe Corporation which, as representing toe citizens, had 
resolved to give the guests a cordial and right loyal welcome. 
An official of officials, and, moreover, intensely inoculated 
with toe virus of bureaucratio infallibility, this omnipotent and 
omniscient Political Secretary deemed so high an entity as toe 
President of the Corporation of the First Municipal City in 
India a negligible personage. “The First Citizen of Bombay” 
found no place in his arrangements for the reception of 
Royalty at the Bunder. That citizen had every right to be 
invited in his threefold capacity of President, Additional 
Member of the Legislative Council, and a Knight Commander 
of “ The Eminent Order” of the Indian Empire. The 
Political Secretary’s version was that toe shamiana had beep 
so constructed and arranged that only the official hierarchy—all 
told and select, nmnbering about 120—should greet the Prince 
and Princess as they landed on the shores of India. The 
reception by tlie public should be on a magnificent scale, but all 
toe same, it should be outside the sacrosanct precincts of the 
shamiana, which was to be held religiously sacred to his White 
Brahrainical order alone, and toe much-hectored Maharajas and 
Rajas, Princes and Potentates, Chiefs and Sirdars, et hoc omne 
genus. It never occurred to the Grand Master of Ceremonies 
that the programme which he had so long been elaborating and 
with which he was in such ardent love, should be seen by any 
other person. But this overweening conceit was soon and 
signally punched.. The President of the Corporation felt that 
this was an insult to the Bombay Citizens. He immediately 
called an informal meeting of themselves and laid the whole 
afiair before them for consideration. Of course, the Coiporation 
was awefuUy incensed. It gave full powers to the President 
to take immediate steps to right the great wrong, and here 
it may be useful to note that even without consulting the 
Corporation the President had, on October. 18th, addressed 
the Political Secretary on the way in which he had arranged 
the Corporation should receive the Prince and the Princess. 
It was owing to the cavalier treatment given to the letter 
which impelled the President to take drastic steps. The 
self-respect of the whole City was at stake. The reply, tarrlily 
given by the Political Secretary, was a mere acknowledgment 
of the letter, but unaccompanied by any word of explanation. 
This was the height of official insolence and a virtual ignorance 
of the Corporation as a body not to be coimted in the matter ! 
So on 6to November the' informal meeting gave a mandate 
to the President to address the Secretary again and make him 
fully acquainted with the feelings and sentiments of toe entire 
City, as voiced by the members. Till the morning of the 8th, 
no reply had been forthcoming. Meanwhile, toe excitement 
in toe City was something phenomenal. The many leading 
men of the different castes and communities instinctively felt 
toe insult. They openly proclaimed their intention to put down 
the decoration, haul down the bunting, shut up all preparations 
for lighting, and so oil. Public indignation rose to the highest 






pitch: There was real sound and fury in the air. The popular 
electricity was on the point of bursting into a huge conflagration 
and Heaven only Itnows what might have been the fate of this 
precious Political'Secretary and his Government. It was in the 
midst of this ferment and excitement that the President 
called on Wednesday, the 8th November (which will be a memor¬ 
able one in the annals of Bombay), another informal meeting at 
4 p.m., to take, further thought and action. The Corporation 
was determined almost unjuiimously to refuse presenting the 
address. Some had openly avowed their intention to maintain 
the self-respect of the City by absenting themselves. The 
" constitutional aspect was also freely discussed. The Corporation 
would meet the next day at the Bunder. Formally any 
member could move that this meeting ‘‘be adjourned” and 
there was a firm majority to adjourn it there and then. The 
effect of this Resolution would have been to make the Presi¬ 
dent powerless. He could not act. He could not present 
the Address. Imagine the consequence to the Government 
of Bombay. Imagine this deplorable contretemps at the very 
moment of the Royal lanchng. MotJiinks it would have 
completed the circle of official insolence and abuse of power and 
authority of Lord Curzon’s disastrous Viceroyalty. But it was 
lucky that there were some farsighted citizens who scented 
the would-be consequences. Somehow, the Governor was 
apprised of the dangerous quandary into which the precious 
Political Secretary had well-nigh brought the Government. 
Another high official also was alarmed and took care to apprise 
His Excellonoy of the state of feeling in the town. To the 
eternal credit and good sense of these two high personages, 
be it said, the storm was lulled. The Political Secretary 
on the mpming of 8th was commanded to hold an interview 
Avith the President and see that everything was har¬ 
moniously arranged so as not to permit even the smallest of small 
hitches to take place at the reception. The popular sentiment 
should not only be conciliated but respected. It was the people 
who were going to gi'eeb the son and daughter of their beloved 
Sovereign, not the Ovil and the Military Service. Hence, the 
President was the first person, as representing the City, who ought 
to be invited. Indeed, that personage hdjfl, of his own motion, 
long before claimed his privilege to be invited and demanded 
the card of invitation. This was the situation at about 1 p.m. 
when the President received an urgent telegram from the blunder¬ 
ing Secretary that he wishetl to see him. Three hours bad only 
been left before the second informal meeting was to hold its 
deliberations. Each moment was of supreme importance. 
It was to seal the fate or otherwise of the Bombay Government. 
The excitement in the town grew apace. Each one was inquir¬ 
ing of another “What will happen ?” “Will the President be 
invited ?” “Will everything go smooth ?” and so on. At last 
the interview took place, lasting 45 minutes, in which the Secre¬ 
tary was mode thoroughly alive to the serious consequences of 
carrying out his programme as his fertile but unstatesmanlike 
brain had already conceived. He,was requested to communicate 
the ultimate message to the Governor. It was arranged that 
"Before 4 p.m. either “Aye” or “No” should be wired or tele¬ 
phoned to the Pi'esident. A little before that hour the Municipal 
Secretary received the telephone “Aye.” The Corporation 
assembled and there was unprecedented eagerness on the part of 
the members to learn the upshot. The President inforinally 
allayed their anxiety by letting them know what had happened. 
The informal meeting was then held. The President announced 
that things had ended happily as the whole City had wished. 
He read exteacte from the reply pf the Secretary written out 
Ijefore the interview had taken place. It was a most belated 
explanation which the public have refused to accept. It was a 
pure after-thought to say the Political Secretary had devised 
the absurd arrangement rather to exalt than debase the 


Corpoiution. Wonderful man that the , exaltation should have 
been so contrived as to set up the back of a whole City! ! ! 
The President received the invitation to the shamiana which 
was his right. It was also arranged that the Municipal Com¬ 
missioner and the Sheriff should receive theirs, and the 
procedure to be adopted for the presentation of the address 
was also finally and satisfactorily arranged. Thus did the citizens 
triumph over official insolence and overweening conceit. They 
made him exceedingly alive to the fact—so patent to all save 
himself-—that the reception was by tlie people and not by the 
official hierarchy. All is well that ends well ! And so we may 
drop the curtain over this exti’aordinary episode. Its silliness 
was the talk of the town. Officials themselves were amused 
and astonished tliat a Political Secretary could so mismanage 
things as to put a town of ten lakhs of people into a state of 
the most unprecedented ferment. 

Jtangoon Gatdte.—'Ihe Eenowti, with the Prince and Princesa 
of Wales on toard, and the accompanying cruisers, TerrEde, 
Fox, and Perseus, are expected to arrive below Hastings 
before sundown on Friday evening. The Hyacinth is due on 
Thursday. We shall thus have an excellent little squadron 
in port, comprising one battleship, one first-class cruiser, one 
second-class cruiser and two third-class cruisers. 

An advertisement to-day announces that the Flotilla 
will, if sufficient inducement offers, despatch launches daily 
to make a circuit of the two more important men-of-war in port. 
The Renotm is one of the smaller battleships selected for this 
tour on account of her splendid sea-going qualities and her 
handiness ; she is one of the smaller battleships, being only 
12,360 tons, has a speed of eighteen knots, was completed at 
Pembroke in 1897 and refitted iu 1903. The Terrible is a first- 
class cruiser of 14,200 tons, completed in 1898 by Thomson of 
Glasgow and refitted at Clydebank } she has a s^d of 22‘4 knots. 
She and her sister-sliip the Powerful are universally regarded 
os two of the finest vessels of this class afloat. 

We have b<iea asked to make it generally knOAvn that with 
the exception of the hill on which the two pavilions stand and 
the enclosure allotted to the Boat Club, the whole of Dalhouaio 
Park will be open to the publio on Monday night when the Royal 
Lakes will be illuminated. Carriages will not be allowed inside 
the gates, but for the convenience of those who are going to the 
pavilion enclosure a road from the gates to the pavilion will 
bo lighted and covered with carpet. The largo bridge will be 
closed to traffic. 

We have been asked to bring to the notice of the residents 
at Halpin Road that doubt exists whether they should 
decorate their houses, and it is suggested by the Reception Com¬ 
mittee that it would be suitable if all houses on the route of 
Their Royal Highnesses were decorated to some extent. 
Nothing elaborate need be undertaken. 

The Lieutenant-Governor will inspect the Royal train at 
Kemmendine at 6 p.m. on Thursday. 

As at prasent arranged the Royal train will leave Phayre 
St. for Mandalay about 11 p.m. on Monday, the special train 
with correspondents and others leaving about an hour earlier. 
Captain Kincaid and Mr. Huddleston will accompany the Royal 
train. Another train with passengers, baggage, etc., leaves 
Rangoon an hour after the Royal train. 

'Die Local Government has sanctioned an expenditure of 
Rs. 14,000 on decorations of Government buiidinga on the 
occasion of the approaching Royal visit. 

The representatives of home newspapers coming to Burma 
this week are as follows: Mr. V. Chirol, The Times; Mr. H. 
P. Prevost Battersby, the Morning Post; Mr. P. Landon, the 
Daily Telegraph; Mr. W. Maxwell, the Daily Mail; Mr. Watson, 
Reuter’s Agency ; Mr. Jmjomb-Hood, the Graphic ; Mr. Begg, 
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^Ishe Illmtmtdd Lond^ News. Two representatives of Indi^ua , 
’papers, Mr. Giorman and Mr. Sen, also come to Burma. 

As the press representatives must arrive in Madras before 
the Royal party they will be compelled to leave for Madras 
on Friday laoming, the 19th instant, and will consequently | 
be unable to join in the trip de^ra the river. The Flotilla steamer 
Mogaung had teen reserved for their use. 

Mr. Sarkies, Managing Proprietor of the Strand Hotel, 
^rites:—“Would you kindly allow this letter a small space 
in your paper to correct a wrong impression that owing to the 
forthcoming Royal visit accommodation in Rangoon is not pro¬ 
curable and that for such accommodation as is available the 
charge ranges from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 a day per head ? 
This is altogether wrong. Rooms in the Strand Hotel and 
annexe are available from Rs. 7 to Ra. 12 per head for day 
incluBive of all meals.*’ 

A special order by Lieutenant-Colonel R. S. Menzies, A. D. 0., 
Commanding Rangoon Port Defence Volunteers, dated Ran¬ 
goon, 6th January, is as follows: The Corps will parade as 
strong a« possible on Saturday, the 13th January 1906, to attend 
Jthe Public Reception of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. It is hoped that every member of the Corps will be 
present. Fall in at head-quartors at 7-16 a.m, sharp. Dress:— 
Naval Divisions, White uniform, straw hats and black boots. 
Artillery Companies and Electrical Engineering Co., Khaki 
uniform, helmets and black boots. N.B .No gaiters or patties I 
to be worn. The following officers are detailed for duty with the * 
guard-of-honour; Captain J. H. Brabazon, in Command, Sub- 
Lieutenant G. R. Neilson, Lieutenant C. T. Graham. The Royal 
salute of 31 guns will be fired by the St. Paul’s School Naval 
Cadets, imder Lieutenant P. A. Churchward, from the Soolay 
Pagoda Wharf. 

10th Januaby 1906. 

CiyU and Militarg Oazeite. —Among the many entertaining 
functions that the Calcutta public have witnessed during the 
Royal visit by no means the least have been some of the 
matches in the Bengal polo tournament. The organizers of this I 
function have every reason to bo gratified not only by the 1 
response made by teams from remote parts of India, but i 
also by the excellent games that have teen played and 
witnessed by Royalty, the Viceregal party, and all Calcutta 
society. The Calcutta Polo Club have laid the publio under 
a debt of gratitude for catering for them so handsomely. 

The fihal game in the tournament was played off this after¬ 
noon in the presence of the largest gathering that has yet 
assembled on the polo ground. The Viceroy, LadyMnto and 
daughters came in from Barrackpore by special train to witness 
the game. Among other personages present were Lord 
Kitchener, Sir Andrew and Lady Fraser, the Maharaja of Cooch 
Behar (who is now quite restored to heolth) and the several 
young Chiefs of the Cadet Corps. The splendid game played 
between the Royal Dragoons and the Goloonda team and won 
by the narrowest marpn in the last minute of the game, had 
whetted publio appetite for another sensational game in the 
one set down for to-day between the 16th Hussars and the 
Goloondas for the final, and no one can deny that it was sensa¬ 
tional from first to last, and every move on the ground was 
watched with the keenest interest. The teams were con¬ 
stituted as follows;—16th King’s Hussars—Captain Courage, 
Honourable J. Bingham, Captain Barrett and Captain living- 
stone lAiarmouth, back. Goloonda G3mikhaaa—Mr. Hamid Yar 
Jung, Captain Shah Mirza Beg, Captain Osman Yar-ud-DowIa 
and Mr. Kadir Beg, back." Ihe umpires were Colonel DeLisle 
and Captain Ashbumer. 

The Hu.ssars were public favourites, but it became evident 
^after the first two cbukkers, in which the Hussars practically 


held Goloonda, that they could not do more. The Hussars* 
ponies ail round suffered in comparison to those of their 
adversaries. The early scoring by Golconda was got by good 
luck, but in subsequent periods they circumvented their 
adversaries by real clever play, and, despite the efforts of Lear- 
mouth in defence and Barrett’s fine demonstratiuns in attack, 
the Golcondas not only averted more than one imminent score 
but retaliated by attacking the Hussars’ flags, and maintained 
their supremacy in the game to the very last. In a very close 
game, the issue was in the air till the last chukker, when it 
wanted but three minutas for play, all through which the 
Hussars w^re on their defence, and at the final call of time 
Goloonda won by 3 goals, 2 subsidiaries to 2 goals, 2 subsi¬ 
diaries. 

At the conclusion of the game Lord Minto presented a hand¬ 
some trophy to the winners in a few complimentary words 
and with the usual cheers one of the finest polo toiurnaments 
witnessed in India was brought to a conclusion. 

Engtishman .—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales have not taken their full staff to Burma. Lady Shaf- 
tesbury is a guest at Government House, and Lord Shaftesbury 
has gone on a shooting trip. Lord and Lady Crichton have 
proceeded to Alwar, and the Hon’ble Derek and Mrs. Keppd 
are going to Kuch Behar. Captain the Hon’hie W. Cadogan 
has temporarily rejoined the 10th Hussars. Captains Makins, 
Hill and Ashburner have also left the Royal party for a short 
time. 

Engli8h/nian,-^The following correspondence has been sent 
us for publication;— 

16, TaltoUah, Caloutta, the 6th January, 1906. 

To Sir Walter Lawrence, K.C.I.E., etc. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Committee of the Mobamedan 
Literary Society of Calcutta, which comprise.s Members of the 
Mohamedau Community from various parts of India to request 
the favour of your kindly laying before Their Royal, Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales a message of most corral, 
sincere and loyal welcome on their visit to the Metropolis of 
the British Empire in India. 

The feeling of utifeigned joy and pleasure of Mahomedans 
at this gracious advent of Their Royal Highnesses in their midst 
is intensified by the recollection of the fact that His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales is also accompanied by his august 
Consort, and they rejoice that they are enabled to enjoy the 
privileges of doing homage not only to the Heir to the Tlirone, 
but also to that august Ptincess whom they all revere and adore 
as their future Queen and Empress. 

More than a century and a half have not elapsed since India 
first saw the beginnings of British supremacy, and all these 
long and momentous years have become associated with a 
succession of brilliant achievements which stand unparalleled 
in the history of the world. While the triumphs of war of 
these early British heroes on many a hard-fought field have 
proved to the world the sterling qualities of British valour 
and manhood, history records with admiration the nobler vic¬ 
tories of a race of British statesmen whose single-minded devo¬ 
tion to duty, sense of justice and wise conciliation have cemented 
the many creeds and castes of India into a loyal and contented 
nation. The India that is presented to the gaze of Their Royal 
Highnssses to-day is a unique Empire^ enshrined in the hearts 
of millions of people, an Empire broildbased on the will of a 
happy and contented nation, and upheld no more by force 
of arms than by sentiments of gratitude and loyalty inspired 
by deeds of beneficence and justice tempered with mercy. 

The triumphal progress of Their Royal Highnesses for the 
past month and a half has evoked sincere and loyal enthusiasm 
in the minds of His Majesty’s Indian subjects, and everywhere 
Their Royal Highnesses must have received abundant proofs 







of that devoted loyalty, and fervent .attaehinent to the throne 
on the part of the people which is at qnoe the admiration and 
envy of all other nations in the civiliEed world. 

Thirty years ago, when His Eoyal Highness the Prince of 
Wales’s august father our gracious ffing-Emperor, made 
his historic tour through India, the Mohamedan Literary 
Society approached His Majesty with a humble address of wel- 

■ come in which a reference was made to a “ reanimated sense 
of pei-sonal fealty” to the Royal Family, which had dawned 
over all classes of people. It is with sinoere pleasure that 
the Committee can now respectfully assure Their Royal High¬ 
nesses that this ever-growing sense of ” personal fealty” is at 
the present moment rendering Their Royal Highnesses, as our 
future King and Queen, the centre of a world of devotion 
and allegiance which is becoming intensified day by day. 

However poor and inadequate the expression, the Commit¬ 
tee respectfully beg Their Royal Highnesses to be graciously 
pleased to accept this humble tribute of sincere and lasting 
homage from the Mohamedan Community of Bengal, and they 
earnestly implore the Almighty Disposer of Events to shower 

■ untold blessings on Their Royal Highnesses and their illus¬ 
trious family.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, (Sd) A. P. M. Abdur Rahman, Honorary Secretary, 
Mohamedan Literary Society of Calcutta. 

Prince of Wales’s Camp, India, 8th January, 1906. 

Dear Sir,—I am directed by the Prince of Wales to forward 
you the enolosed reply to the letter written by you to Sir Walter 
Lawrence in the name of the Mohamedan Literary Society 
of Calcutta,—I am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, Sd, Arthur 
Bigge. 

A. F. M. Abdur Rahman, Esq., Honorary Secretary, Moh- 
omedan Literary Society of Caloutto. 16, Toltollah, Calcutta. 

“ The Princess of Wales and 1 are greatly touched by 
the kind words of your letter of the 6tb instant’to Sir Walter 
Lam-ence, and we sincerely thank the membera of the Mohamedan 
Literary Society of Calcutta for the hearty welcome to the Met¬ 
ropolis of the British Empire in India to which it gives expression. 

As you truly say, we have been received everywhere 
throughout our interesting journey with sincere and affection¬ 
ate enthusiasm, and have received unbounded proofs of devot¬ 
ed loyalty to the Crown. And it is especially gratifying to hear 
from the Mohamedan Literary Society of Calcutta that the 
‘reanimated sense of personal fealty’ to our family, which the 
.Society thirty years ago assured my dear father had dawned 
over all olassro is now so amply extended to us. 

To receive from such an important community an ex¬ 
pression of grateful appreciation of British Rule over an Empire 
broadbaaed on tie will of a happy and (Jontented people, and a 
general recognition of that unity of races which it has accom¬ 
plished, is an assurance which we shall alwa}^ value. It will 
inspire an ever-recurring and refreshing thought, and serve 
to knit our hearts still more closely to the peoples of India 
in days to come when thousands of miles separate us from this 
great Continent. ” 

Calcutta, 8th January, 1906. 

G?o6e.--JTwt ^enty years after the annexation of Upper 
Burmah, the British Heir-Apparent includes that fine province 
m his Eastern itineraiy. It goes without saying thata he 
nd hi8 ^pnlar Coiwort are assured of a splendid reception 
botli there and m Ixiwer Burmah. There has never been 
^y question about Burmese loyalty in either since King Thee- 
mw was sent mto exile for intriguing to overthrow British rule, 
For a year or two the robber bands, whose plunder he shared, 
^ve us some trouble, but the other inhabitants gradually came 
to recognise that British control was infinitely preferable to 
that of organised brigandage. Prom that date both provinces 
have continuously advanced in material prosperity, their united 


revenues almost invariably yielding a substantial surplus. 
Even the Shans mhabiting the semi-civilized tract abutting 
on the Chinee frontier so highly appreciate the change of rule 
that they may be depended on to give the Royal travellers 
a most enthusiastic welcome should they extend their journey 
so far. The main question of interest to these clansmen as 
to thq, rest of Burmah is the possibility of opening out profitable 
trade vrith Western China. So far as authentic information has 
been obtained, that of Yunnan appears to have been greatly 
exaggerated, but the fifty millions of Chinese in wealthy Sze¬ 
chuan are said to long for a shorter and more direct commercial 
road to Europe than the existing long detour via the Yangtse. 
The Prince of Wales will, we may make sure, quietly inform / 
his intelligent mind on the principal issues involved in this 
controversy, and may be he will have another ‘‘wake up” 
message to deliver on his return home in a couple of 
months. 

Indian DaUy Hews .—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Ifrincesa of Wales left Barrackpore by the Viceregal launch 
Maud yesterday morning for Calcutta en route to Rangoon. 
The departure was private, the placid little station manifesting 
not the slightest interest in the event, and the only indication 
of there beii^ anything out of the common was the presence 
of a few policemen towards the river side at the ghat beyond 
Government Bouse. The historical old Pairk was also closed 
to visitors, and with the exception of a few policemen and a 
lady and gentleman who approached as near the old landing 
place as they possibly could, the grounds were quite deserted. 

At the new landing stage were the launches Maud, Blanche, 
Lily and Mary with the police boat Peel. At 8-30 Their Royal 
Highnesses boarded the Maud, which left the pontoon preceded 
by the Blanche, the police boat Ped acting as pilot. The little 
Viceregal launch gracefully skirted along the foreshore of the 
Park, and in five minutes had rounded the bend and was lost 
to view. 

The departure of Their Royal Highnesses this morning was 
private. The R.I.M.S. Guide was moored midstream, oppo¬ 
site Prinsep’s Ghat, and the Prince and Princess, accompanied 
by Lady Min to and staff, arrived from Barrackpore at about 
10-16 A. M., on the R.I.M.S. Maud. At this time His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy, accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel Dunlop- 
Smitb and Captain Fielding, wont to meet Their Royal High¬ 
nesses on board the launch Balasore. After farewells had been 
exchanged, Their Excellencies returned, accompanied by their 
staff, to Prinsep’s Ghat in the R. I. M. S. Maud and drove 
off to Government House, while the Guide steamed, off. There 
was no crowd at Prinsep’s Ghat. 

The passage down the river by R. I. M. S. Guide occupied 
6 hourc 46 minutes from Prinsep’s Ghat, the times at the 
various stations being— 

Budge-Budge .. .. 11-40 a.m. 


Achipur 
Hoogly Point 
Diamond Harbour.. 
Mud Point ., 
Saugor Island 


12-7 p.M. 
1-35 p.M. 
1-58 p.M. 

3- 15 p.M. 

4- 16 P.M. 


At the Island H. M. S. Pox and Retiown had been at anchor 
throughout the day. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Piince and Princess of Wales 
took H. M. S. Renown at Saugar last evening. The party 
accompanying them included—Lady Eva Dugdale, Sir 
W. Ijawrence, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Arthur Bigge, Major- 
General Stuart Beatson, Military Secretary, Commander God- 
frey-Fauasett, R.N., Ojmmaader Sir Charles Gust, Bart., 
R.N., Mr. Frank Dugdale, Captain Viscount Crichton, lieuto- 
nant-Colonel R. H. Charles, I.M.S., Major Charles Campbell, 
11th Lancers, Major H. D. Watson, 2nd Gurkhas, and Captain 








C- Wigram, 18tb Tiwana Lancers. The rest of the party will 
i-ejoin the Royal toxirists in Madras. 

Rangoon, January ft.— This afternoon the sky became 
overcast with rain-charged clouds, which threaten to mar the 
effects of the city’s decorations, now^ rapidly approaching 
completion, in honour of the Royal visit. 

Madras Mail.~^js Excellency the Governor desires to notify 
that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will hold a Levie 
at the Banqueting Hall, Madras, on Wednesday, 24th January 
at 9-46 'p.m. 

2. AU Civil, Naval and Military Officers^ Members of the 
Consular Body in Madras and Native Officers^ of the Native Regi¬ 
ments are invited to attend, and must send in their cards addressed 
to-- 

The Military Secretary to 

His Excellency the Governor 
and endorsed Levie, not later than Monday, Ibth January, wJten 
cards of admission mil be issued. 

3. His Royal Highness will he jjleased to receive other gentle¬ 
men, who shmdd submit their names to — 

The Military Secretary to 

His Excellency the Governor 
before Monday, l&th January. Cards of admisaicm mil in due 
course be issued to those whose presentation is ap'proved. 

4. All gentlemen attending the Levie must bring their cards 
of admission with them to be given up at the entrance, 

5. They are also particularly requested*1o bring with them 
two i.ABGBi CARDS With their names dearly written thereon, 
one to be left with the Aide-de-Camp in waiting at the entrance 
to the Banqueting Halt and the other to be delivered to the Mili¬ 
tary Secretary to His Excellency the Governor, who will announce 
the name to His Boyal Highness, 

6. Officers and gentlemen wearing uniform will appear in 
full dress. 

7. Clergymen being University Graduates and other gende- 
men being entitled to wear robes or gowns on account of Judicial 
or Academical office or status and not entitled to wear uniform 
will appear in such- robes or gowns. 

8. Gentlemen not entitled to wear uniform or robes or gowns 
will appear in evening dress. 

W. M. CAMPBELL, Major, 
Military Secretary, 

Military Secretary's Office, 

Government House, 

Madras, 29th December, 1906. 

Pioneer. —Caloutta, %th January .—The 16th Husara, who 
have formed the principal part of the escort to the Prince 
and Princess, are giving a military display on the racecourse 
on Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons. 

Admiral Poe, in a letter to the Lieutenant-Governor, ex¬ 
presses on behalf of the Royal Navy his best thanks for the 
hospitality and entertainment accorded to all oflBcers and men 
during their visit to Calcutta. The iJcnmea sent 350 men to the 
Proclamation Parade. They were carried free by the Railway 
and were placed in a special camp on the Maidan. 

Twenty telegraph signallers will shortly arrive from India 
in order to cope with the large amount of extra telegraphic 
work in connection with the Royal visit in Burma, and they 
will accompany Their Royal Hightiesses ih a special train 
to Mandalay next week. Special precautionary measures are 
being taken by the Government district officials and railway 
department to safeguard the railway line for the passage of trains 
conveying Their Royal Highnesses over the Burma Railways. 
Government district officers are arranging for headmen ^ of : 
villages along the railway line to patrol both sides of the line | 
outside the fences with torch Itghte, and at various bridges j 


; two men are to be etationed on each side of a bridge with touches, 
' The railway department issued orders for peimanent and 
^ assistant permanent-way inspectors to trolly over their respec¬ 
tive lengths six hours previous to the time that the Royal train 
will pass over them. Gangmcn will patrol the line singly witli 
torches, one man being told off to each telegraph post. All 
railway stations at night w'ill be lit up with extra lights, and 
every man of the station staff will remain on duty until the 
Royal train has passed. 

Rangoon Gazette.-—Oti the route from Sole Pagoda Wharf to 
Government House taken by Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on Saturday there will be fourteen 
pandals and one arch. The following official description has 
been supplied to us:--! 

1. Burmese Pandal .—This pandal is in the form of a pyathat. 
The pyathat is a structural ornament to the roofs of buildings 
BpeciaUy erected for the reception of royalty and other persons 
of great dignity. '^Ihis one is entirely Burmese in structure 
and according to Burmese t<mte. It consists of a main 
pyathat called Nama-Soung and eight smaller ones siurounding 
it. Of the smaller ones, four of those at the corners are called 
the Nan-Yan-Soung, two on either side ^ the Yoon-Soung, 
and the two at the entrance and exit the Somoke. 

2. Indian Mahcmedan Pandd(..—~ThM has been erected 
by the Indian Mahomedans of Rangoon and represents a 
mosque, 

3. At the junction of Phayre Street and the Strand Road 
is an arch erected by the residents of Phayre Street. 

4. A pandal in Phayre Street has been erected by the Mad¬ 
ras Hindus of Rangoon. The towers of both gateways repre¬ 
sent the golden temple of Madura, and upon them are symbols 
of the gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon and vari»- 
0 U 8 scenes in ancient Hindu life. The interior represents 
in miniature the beauty of Indian architectux’e. 

6. The fifth pandal has been erected by the Hindu commu¬ 
nity other than the Madras Hindus, and represents a Southern 
Indian structure. 

6. The sixth pandal has been erected by the Persian com¬ 
munity of Rangoon and represents a castle. 

7. The seventh pandal has been erected by tiie Suratee 
Bara Bazaar Company. The front consists of Moorish arches 
surmounted by appropriate loyal decorations. Xhe interior 
of this pandal, which is 200 feet long, is fitted to hold 1,200 
of the leading members of the Suratee community. 

8. The next pandal has been erected by*the Khoja com¬ 
munity and is of purely Mahomedan design. 

9. This pandal has been erected by the Chittagonian com¬ 
munity of Rangoon and represents a Mahomedan house in- 
Chittagong. 

10. In Latter Street the first Chinese pandal has been erected 

by the Fokien or “ long-coat” Chinese community of jRangoon. 
The stntcture represents a royal entrance, or a halting gat© 
for Chinese royalty. When travelling from one city to another 
Emperors and Princes make use of such gates as halting places, 
and this paiidal is an exact representation of one of tliese royal 
gates. _ 

11. The next pandal in Latter Street has been erected 
by the Canton or “ short-coat ” community of Chinese. 
It has been designed after the famous Hone Kow arch where- 
the two Emperors Hoan Kow Tsaw and Chaw Hong Yee met. 
There are two dragons at the entrance which are Chinese em¬ 
blems of royalty. Under the arches of the southern entrances-' 
there are five sets of marionettes- 

No. 1. In a Chinese Court a juggler performing. No. 2 
is the aged ex-Ministor of State, Kyang Kya Kongu, engaged 
in fishing, while the Emperor is personally trying to induce 
biin to accept a fiesh term of office in the State, No. 3- 







presents a competition in mystic art between the head Priest 
o£ the Golden Temple and the whit© snake which has trans¬ 
formed itself into a beautiful girl. The inundation of the golden 
temple is also depicted. No. 4 shows a woodman, a culti¬ 
vator and a fisherman each of whom is following his own voca¬ 
tion. No. 6 shows an attempted burglary at a house, the 
burglar being disturbed by a night watchman. All the mate¬ 
rials for this panda! were imported from Canton. 

12. In Canal Street in the centre of the platfonns occupied i 
by school children of Eangoon is a pandal erected by the school 
children which represents, as usual in these cases, a pyathat, 
such as was used by Burmese Kings in the building of their 
palaces. It consists of six halls surmounted by a spire of 
graduated roofs, 

13. In Godwin Road is the pandal erected by the Rangoon 
College. This pandal is also in the form of a pyathat such as 
was used at the royal palace in Mandalay. 

14. In Leeds Road, near the entrance to Government House, 
is a pandal erected by the Karen community, which simply re¬ 
presents the front of a house. 

The following are the orders of the Lieutenant-General 
Commanding Burma Division regarding the wearing of dress 
dining the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
to Rangoon:—(1) Arrival—review order (white). (2) Victoria 
Park—review order (white). Dinner and reception—mess 
order (cloth). (4) Church service at Cathedral—undress— 
white helmet, neither medals nor plumes should bo worn, but 
spike and ribbons only. (5) Garden party—(undress). 
[White forage cap (see last paragraph) of (4) ]. 

(6) lHuminations—mess order (cloth). 

We are requested to state that morning dress will bo worn 
at the garden Party at Government House on the 16th January. 
Burmese gentlemen will wear white fillets unless they cut the hair 
close, in which case they may wear gaung-houngs. Indian 
gentlemen who do not wear Koropean morning dress will wear 
chaga, aba or jutba and chapkan, chilta, saya or kaba with 
trousers and their distinctive national head-chess. 

A slight diverison is to be made from the route for the Royal 
procession from the wharf to Government House. The pro¬ 
cession, instead of going straight up Godwin Road, will croas 
on to the racecourse opposite Camproad, drive in front of 
the stand and issue on Godwin Road again at the junction 
of Newlyn Road. 

It has beexi arranged that the Royal train from Prome, 
arriving in Rangoon on the 2lBt instant, will be diverted on 
to the Latter Street line at Kemendine and be brought along¬ 
side Barr Street Jetty, at 6 a.m., where Their Royal Highnesses 
will go on board a launch and leave immediately for the 
Renown. The arrival and departure will both be private. 

The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company’s launch Togo will con¬ 
vey the Royal party from the Renown on Saturday morning to 
the Sule Pagoda wharf, and will net as tender to the Rewmn 
during the stay of the squadron in port. 

11th January 1906, 

B&'nHngTmm Daily Po6t,~The preparations for the visit of 
the PriHce and Princess of Wales to Burma, which ivill be 
reached by H. M. S. Renown this week, are on a very complete 
scale. Their Royal Highnesses will enjoy the experience of 
traversing a province to which a native kingdom has lieen added 
smee the visit of King Edward to Peninsular India. The 
old Burmefw aristocracy fell to pieces on the deportation 
of the ex-King Thebaw and his suite twenty years ago, and 
there remains no princely palace in the occupation of a Burmese 
noble to serve as the guest-house of the Royal tourists in the 
manner represented by Bikanir, Jammu, or Gwalior. Rangoon 
has been in British occupation so long that no ancient palace 


remains, and the chief historic buildings to be visited are the 
Golden Pagoda and oue or two Buddhist monasteries. The 
characteristic charm of Burma will be displayed at Mandalay, 
where Their Royal Highnesses will hold a reception in one of 
the disused throne rooms of Thebaw’s Palace. This still con¬ 
tains, side by side with the native carvings about the lion throne,, 
the London-made oarvings which frame the huge mirrors that 
were sent out for the decorations of the palace a year or two 
before the downfall of the monarchy. These gilded frames 
are not unlike some that may be seen in the Royal residences 
in London itself, and are a curious illustration of the soli¬ 
darity of the regnal principle in matters of externals, 

Englishman .—We are informed that His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, before leaving Calcutta, sent Rs. 1,600 
to the Bishop, as a gift to the charities connected with the 
Cathedral. 

Sir Walter Lawrence K.C.I.E,, Chief of the Staff of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, has been enrolled ^ 
an Honorary Member of the Bengal Chamber of Comme^ 
under the provisions of article 21 of the Articles of Association 
of the Chamber. 

. Sir,—The Prince and Prmeess of Wales have ndw left us 
after what I am sure will be to Their Royal Highnesses and to 
us a visit of pleasant memories, but as far os I am aware 
no proposal has yet been put forward to commemorate these 
good times. Their Royal Highnesses landed at Prinsep’s Ghat 
and then drove along the EUenborough Course and down the 
Red Road to Government House, thereby making a close 
acquaintance with one of the wonders of the East—the glorious 
Calcutta Maidan, and I am sure it is the hope of every one 
of us that the young Prince Edward of Wales will at some 
future date come and visit us and see the same sights that his 
father has. The proposal that 1 respectfully beg to offer for 
the consideration of your readers is that Government should 
be moved to convert the road across the Maidan down which 
Their Royal Highnesses drove into a permanent road for the 
use of the Calcutta public. It would be a road of pleasure 
as well of utility. The Red Road and Strand Road both run 
north and south, and during the hot weather one has to drive 
with the breeze at one time or another of one’s evening drive, 
but with a road running east and west, the breeze would always 
be at the side. In order to get to Prinsep’s Ghat from the 
Chaoringhi quarter a long detour either vid Htiatinga or vid 
the Eden Gardefls, has now to be made. I would venture to 
suggest that if Government can see their way to constructing 
this road that it be constnicted something on the lines of the 
Red Road—perfectly o^n on oil sides and so open to every 
breeze that blows, and in my humble opinion I i-.iiink it would 
be more frequented than the Red Road. 

Mr. F. L. flalliday. Officiating Commissioner of Police, 
has published the following circular:—His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales graciously and expressly personally direct¬ 
ed me to convey to the Police Force of Calcutta and to all 
officers and men who assisted the Calcutta Police Force in main¬ 
taining order and rt^lating traffic during Their Royal High¬ 
nesses’ visit to CalcuttBy his appreciation of the very hard work 
that had fallen on them and the manner in which they had done 
their duty. I have also received the following letter fiom Sir 
Walter Lawrence:—Dear Mr. Halliday,—I am directed by 
the Prince of Wales to repeat to you in writing what His Royal 
Highness has, on more than one occasion, intimated to you 
personally—his keen appreciation of the excellent work done by 
the Police of Calcutta. Nothing in any part of the Empire could 
have been more efficiently or more imobtrusively organized t,bii.n 
the arrangements for keeping the streets during the visit of Their 
Royal Highnrases.—-Yours truly, Waithb Lawbbkois. 

It will, I am sure, afford the entire force the greatest 
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pleasure to learn tiat the perfomance of their duties has civen 
s^isfaction to 'Fheiir Boyal Highnesaea the Prince and PrMoess 
of Wales duringiheir visit to Calcutta. Hia Honour the Lieute- 
nant-Govemor has also been pleased to convey his thanks 
to the force. His Honour has remarked;—“I trust that 
you wjll ate convey my thanks to the officers and men who 
have served under you. The fact that the enormous crowds 
who have attended the various functions at which Their Royal 
Highnossm have been present have been so orderly, is a fact 
which gives me the greatest pleasure, as indicating the 
loyalty of the people and their desire to manifest that loyalty 
to our Royal guests. But the mere regulation of such crowds 
is m itself a very serious task to impose upon the Police. You 
and your officers and men have risen to the occasion in a highly 
creditable manner. The Police of aU ranks have as a rule 
shown tact and patience; and their work has been done quietly 
^d unostentatiously, but none the less effectively. I desire 
to express my hearty thanks to you and to the whole force.” 

Mmraa Mail, At a well attended meeting (Madras) of the 
hub.Committee for School children, held on Tuesday at the 
Corporation Office, with Mr. A. A. HaD in the Chair, definite 
ai rangemfnts were made for the accommodation of the children 
on the occasion of the State Entry of Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales on the morning of the 24th 
instant. _ No children under the age of 9 can be admitted to 
^/he strods, but others will be provided with seats in tiers on 
side of the Mount Road from the Wallajah Bridge to the 
Munro statue. The stands will be divided into blocks, each 
oJo^ bemg indicated by a number plainly inscribed on a cloth 
background. Tickets bearing corresponding numbers will 
be ^nt to heads of Schools, who will bring them to the groimd 
vnth the imme and locality of their Schools plainly inscribed 
thereon. Ewh child will be furnished with a medal in memory 
of the occasion, and after all have been shown to the places 
^igned to them they will be marched in convenient detachments 
to tonts to receive a supply of dainties. They wUl then rest 
in the shade imtil shortly before the arrival of the Royal Party, 
wimn they will once more take up their places on the stands, 
and as the cortege passes they will give three hearty cheers. 

It has been found impracticable to arrange for the united 
singing of National airs, no Massed Bands being available 
for the purpose. Each School will be expected to bring a suit¬ 
able complement of teachers and the marshalling of the child¬ 
ren will be under the direction of a small Sub-Committee of 
gentlemen experienced in scholastio work. Up to date some 
11,000 children s names have been entered for accommodation 
on the stands, but that there is ample room for some thousands 
more, and every precaution will be taken to provide for the 
safety and comfort of the young sight-seers. The place 
selected for the children will give them as good a view of the 
Royal procession as any along the entire route. 

Bangoon Gazette, —A Burma Gazette Bz^aordinary^ dated 
9th instant, runs as follows;— 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
will arrive at Sule Pagoda Wharf by launch from H. M. S. 
Rmcnm , at 8-30 a. m, on Saturday, the 13th January 
1906. A salute of 31 guns will be fir^ by the Port Defence 
Volunteer Battery as the launch reaches the wharf, and a guard- 
of-honour of British Infantty will be in attendance. His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma will proceed on 
the launch to receive Their Boyal HighoessesL On shore 
Their Royal Highnesses will be received by the official and non¬ 
official community of R^oon and Lower Burma, who wiU be 
invited to present in such numbers as the limited space 
ayaiiable v^l permit, and by the Shan and Karenni Chiefs 
present in Rangoon. The Foreign Consuls at Rangoon will 
also be invited. At the wharf the Lientenaat-Govemor, with 


I His Royal Highness’s permission, will introduce His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s Naval Forces in the 
Eastern Seas, the Chief Judge of the Chief Court of Lower 
Burma, the Ineutenant-General Commanding the Burma 
Division, the Right Rev. the Bishop of Rangoon, the three 
Puisne Judges of the Chief Court of Ixiwer Burma, the 
Financial Commissioner, the Members of the Legislative Council 
(exheptthe Hon'ble Maung Ba Tu, who will be in Mandalay) 
including the Commissioner of the Pegu Division and the 
Chief Secretly to Government, the Secretaries to Govern¬ 
ment, the Sawbwas of Kengtung and Yawnghwe, the I*resident 
of the Rangoon Municipality, and the Chairman of the Rangoon 
Port Commissioners. The Lieutenant-General will similarly 
introduce the Officer Commanding the Rangoon Brigade, and 
His Royal Highness will inspect the guard-of-honour. 

Their Royal Highnesses will then proceed to the Reception 
Pandal. On behalf of the members of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, lepresenting all races and oiaases in Rangoon, an address 
will then be read by the Hon’ble U. Shwe Waing, A. T. M. 
After the Prince of Wales has graciously replied to the address, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, with His Royal Highness’s permis¬ 
sion, will present nineteen representative members of the 
Reception Committee. 

Their Royal Higlmesses will then be conducted to their cai‘- 
riages by the Lieutenant-Governor and, after His Royal High¬ 
ness has inspected the guards-of-honour of the Rangoon Port 
Defence and the Burma Railway Volunteers drawn up at the 
entrance, will proceed to Government House. Their Royal 
Highnesses will be accompanied by a detachment of the Mounted 
Company of the Rangoon Volunteer Rifles and by the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor’s Mih’tary Police escort, and will proceed vid 
Strand Road, Pfaayre Street, Merchant Street, Strand Road, 
Latter Street, Canal Street, Godwin J^ad, Halpin Road and 
Leeds Road. The route will be lined throughout by troops under 
the orders of the Officer Commanding the Rangoon Brigade 
and by Civil and JVlilitary Police. Guards-of-Honour of the 
Rangoon Volunteer Rifles and the 89th Punjab Infant^ will 
be drawn up at Government House, where Their Royal High¬ 
nesses will be received by the Lieutenant-Governor and Lady 
White. A salute of 31 guns from the Pagoda fort will he fired 
on the arrival of Their Royal Highnesses at Government House. 
Full dress will be worn. Gentlemen not entitled to appear 
in uniform will wear morning chess. 

At 4-4o p. M., on Saturday, the 13th Janua^^y, Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales will open the Vic¬ 
toria Memorial Pai'k at Rangoon- The ceremony wiU be 
attended by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor with his Staff, 
by His Excellency the Naval Gommander-in-Chief with his Staff, 
by the Hon’ble the Ciiief Judge, and the Puisne Judges of the 
Chief Court, by the Lieutenant-General Commanding Burma 
with his Staff, by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Rangoon, 
by the Financial Commissioner, by the members of the Burma 
^gislative Council, by the Commissioners of Divisions present 
in Rangoon, by the Secretaries and other principal officers 
of the Government of Burma, by the Colonel Commanding 
the Rangoon Brigade, and otiier principal Military Officers, 
The representatives of the Shan and Karenni Chiefs will attend. 
The Forei^ Consuls at Rangoon will be invited to be present. 

Invitations will also be sent by the Administrators of the 
Park to all subscribers present in Rangoon so far as space will 
permit. Tickets will be issued to those invited and none but 
ticket holders will be admitted to the Zoological Gardens. 
About half of those invited will receive a second ticket admitting 
them to the space in front of the pandal. The genei'al public 
will be admitted to the Park outside the Zoological and Horti¬ 
cultural Gardens. The entrances to the Zoological Gardens 
will be closed at 4 p. tn. by which hour all invited are requested 











to be in position. The Shan and Katenni Chiefs will be met 
at the "Gemetery road gate by officera deputed for the mrpose. 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor will leave Govern¬ 
ment House at 4-1.5 p. m. with hia personal staff and such of 
Their Royal Highnesses’ Staff aa are not required to accompany 
them. Their carriages will drive into the Park and His Honour 
will be met at the pandal by the President of the Rangoon 
Municipal Committee. 

Their Royal Highneasea will leave Government House at 4-40 
p. M. escorted by the Lieutenant-Governor’s Military Police 
bodyguard and will proceed by Leeds Road, Hatpin Road, 
Godwin Road, Stewart Road, Voyle Road, Simpson Road, 
Signal Pagoda Road, and Cemetery Road to the south-west gate 
of the Victoria Memorial Park. Having entered through the 
south-west gate and driven round the east side of the oval pond, 
Theu* Royal Highnesses’ carriage will halt near the pandal in the 
open Space by the cast entrance of the Zoological Gardens and 
Their Royal Highnesses will be met by His Honour the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor with his jiersonal Staff’ and with the Chief Secre- 
tary to Government and by the AdministratorB. There will be 
a Guard-of-Honour of the Devonshire Regiment. 

After the inspection of the Guard-of-Honour by Hia Royal 
Highness the Rince, a procession will be formed in the follow¬ 
ing order; The Chief Secretary to Government and the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s personal Staff, the Staffs of Their Royal 
Highnesses, the Administrators, His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Their Royal Highnesses. After Their Royal High¬ 
nesses have taken their seats on the dais, the Chairman of the 
Administrators, with the Prince of Wales’ permission, wdl 
address Their Royal Highnesses on behalf of the Adminis¬ 
trators, requesting them to declare the Park open. His Royal 
Highness will graciously reply and declare the Park open. 
At the conclusion of the speech Their Royal Highnesses will 
be conducted by the Administrators through the Zoological 
Gardens. In the course of their progress Their Royal High- 
nesses will stop at a pandal erected by Burmese ladies under 
the leadership of Mrs. Hia Oung. 

Their Royal Highnesses will leave the Zoological Gardens by 
the south-eastern gate and having entered their carriages will drive 
round the oval pond and leave the Victoria Park by the North 
gate. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor will leave five 
minutes after Their Royal Highnesses with his Staff and such 
of Their Royal Highnesses’ Staff as have not accompanied 
Their Royal Highnesses. Other carriages may not proceed 
along Lake Road towards Pagoda Hill until Their Royal High¬ 
nesses have passed the foot of Pagoda HUl. Full dress will 
be worn. Gentlemen not entitled to wear uniform will appear 
in morning dress. 

All the available tickets for admission to the opening of 
the Zoological Gardens have been issued. Those who have 
received tickets are requested to 'be in the gardens early where 
they will find seats provided all over the gardens. It is parti¬ 
cularly requested that visitors will not move about during the 
inspection of the Gardens by Their Royal Highnesses. The 
gentlemen who have received special passes for the Reooptiem 
enclosure will please pass into the enclosure, as soon after arriv¬ 
ing as possible. No seats ate provided in the enclosure and 
it has therefore been thought best to exclude ladies therefrom. It is 
particularly requested that all visitors will refrain from interfering 
with any of the animals, as with such a large concourse of 
people as is expected, any undue excitement should be avoided. 

We have been asked to explain aa there is some reason to 
believe that a misunderstanding exmts as to admission to the 
Victoria Park on the occasion of its being opened on the 16th, 
that the Park is open to all desirous of being present, so long 
as they are on foot. It is only for the Zoological Gardens 
that tickets are required. , * 


The Cathedral doors will be opened at 10-15 a. m. on 
Sunday. And it is hoped that all who attend the service will 
be in their places-by 10-45. After 10-50 no carriages will be 
admitted to the compound till after the Royal cortege has 
passed. The service will be the Order for Morning Prayer with 
Sermon by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 
Papers, with psalms for the day, the words of the Anthem and 
the hymns, will be distributed in the church. The collection 
will be for the fund for completing the Queen Victoria 
Memorial Tower. All available seats have now been allotted 
and no further applications for tickets can be entertained. 
Tickets must be shown at the doors. 

Rangoon OateUe.—At the Government House no pains 
have been spared in putting everything in ship-shape order. 
Their Royal Highnesses will see the museum in the Palace of 
the old Burmese Kings. There are not many statues, but the 
few there are of ex-Ministers and Generals are representative. 
The Palace spire is in course of erection. The general direc¬ 
tions of the Archaeological Department are that the Palaw 
building should be preserved, and in order to do this the Public 
Works Department have this year taken down the pyathafe 
over the Lion Throne with a view to r^laoing all rotten and 
broken timber. The work is in progfess and will go on till 
the re-erection of the pyathat is completed, which it is hoped 
mil be done in March or April next. The work is on an elaborate 
scale and the Prince and Princess will no doubt find it of 
interest to inspect it. In the compound of Government 
House preparations are being made for the housing of the 
staff accompanying Their Royal Highnesses to this historic 
city. 

Rangoon Goaettc.—The (lay of <iays is at hand, and Rangoon 
which had been eagerly awaiting the event will have the 
opportunity of welcoming Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. Since the memorable day on which the 
Royal visitors landed in Bombay, their progre.s6 through India 
has been marked by unqualified success. The Prince has passed 
through great cities, with intellectual and commercial activity 
in evidence on all sides; he has been in old-world capital 
reminiscent of the Arabian Nights, where he has been the 
recipient of a catholic hospitality worthy of the traditions of 
his princely hosts. He has seen stately imlaces, noble temples 
and mosques and the architectural glories that have made India 
a synonym for beauty and splendour. He has come into daily 
association with distinguished officials whose duty is to rule the 
country according to those principles of justice and righteousness 
which have made England the greatest among the nations and 
the British Constitution the pride of every British subject. He 
has met and conversed with non-officials, European and 
Indian, whose attainments and public spirit and services have 
been of the utmost value to the Qovemmeot and the country, 
He has been greeted by vast and picturesque crowds whose 
instinctive orderliness has always been a surprise to the newcomer 
in India. Everywhere he has been received with genuine loyalty, 
cordiality and good feeling. And everywhere the Prince has 
deported himself with modesty and kingly tact. In the course 
of his brief utterances—models of what they should be—Hb 
Royal Highneas has confessed that he has been deeply touched by 
the spontaneity of the feeling with which he has been welcomed 
by the Indian peoples. He is a shrewd observer and his tour 
though the Indian Empire will 4oubtless have brought to him 
lessons of much value. The superficial critic might look 
upon a Royal visit as more or less of a pleasure tour. To the 
thoughtful man the political significance of it is too great to be 
overlooked. For one thing it deepens loyalty and wol<b to¬ 
gether disjointed members of the body politic. The Prince’s 
tour in Australia and Capada was doubtless pleasant and pro¬ 
fitable, bnt there he was among his own countrymen. Here 
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are numerous races speaking numerous languages. Here are 
millions who believed in tlie power of the King to do them good. 
Here are millions whose hopes are to he encouraged, who.se 
hearts ore to be touched, whose prejudices are to be tolerated, 
Md whose wants are to be suppBed. The Prince stands for the 
idea of Sovereignty ingrained in the Eastern mind, “Vice¬ 
roys may come and go, but the Sovereign remains,” very 
aptly observed The Times the other day. And amid all 
the sectional squabble and differences of Indian politics, 

■ the personal respect and affection for the ITirone remains! 
unaltered. 

To the Burman, the youngest and in some respect the most 
interesting member of the Indian family, the visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses has almost a sacred aspect. It is not so long since 
he had a king of his own, and he has always held even the most 
tyrannical and barbarous kings in special reverence. The 
Burmese have been quick to appreciate the changes introduced 
by the new regime and in some remote fashion connect them 
with the Sovereign beyond the sens. iVnd that Sovereign’s 
son and the Princess of Wales are coming among them, and 
will they not rejoice ? They say their eyes will be made glad 
by the sighj of the Royal faces and they will -speak in after 
years to their children’s chilfli’en of how the King’s son crossed 
many waters to see them, how he went about <the land and 
left behind him the most kindly memories . We are sure that 
Burma’s welcome to Their Royal Highnesses will prove a happy 
•experience both to the Royal visitors and to the people. 

12th Jaktoauy 1906. 

CivU and Military Gazette.—rMebdrsis for the rest of the month 
■will be the scene of a large military camp in connection with 
the Prince of Wales’s visit. The Port glacis is already occupied 
by half a squadron of Gordon’s Horse. A second half-squadron 
will come down from Bangalore immediately and will remain 
in camp till February 12th. Lieutenant- General Sir Charles 
PIgertou and staff will occupy a camp by the fort glacis from 
the 22nd instant, and the 6th Battery, R. F. A., Will come in 
from St. Thomas’s Mount and camp in Madras during the days 
of the Prince’s visit. 

Englishman,— The following address was forwarded to the 
Prince of Wales by the Royal Army Temperance Association:— 

To His Royal Highness George Fredrick Ernest Albert, 
Prince of Wales. 

May it please Your Royal Highness—The Council and 
Members of the Royal Army Temperance Association in India 
•desire to convey to Your Royal Highness the cordial expression 
of tlieir loyalty to the King-Emperor, and their earnest hope 
that the visit of Your Royal Highneas to the country in which 
they are serving their King may he fraught with pleasure to 
yourself and Her Royal Highnes.s the Princess of, W ales, and 
with lasting benefit to His Majesty’s subjects. 

The Royal Army Temperance Association was founded 
in India in 1862. It has gradually increased in numbers and 
influence, and at the present time nearly 24,000 members are 
enrolled. The Association ventures to claim that it has , con¬ 
tributed, in no small degree, not only to the health and good 
oonduct of the Army, but to that uuifonn and praiseworthy 
standard of temperance which characterises the whole British 
Force in India. 

The Association has received the sympathy and active 
support of successive Commander-in-Chief, and of the Army 
and Regimental authorities. 

It is however evident that an organization which exists 
for the purposes which the Royal Army Temperance Associa¬ 
tion have ever had in view cannot expect to attain to a realiza¬ 
tion of its aims ■without the loyal assistance of tho.se ranks 
of the Army for whose welfare its labours are primarily under¬ 


taken. The present flourishing condition of the Association- 
is not only a proof of the earnestness and cordiality with which 
it has been welcomed by successive generations of non-commis¬ 
sioned officers and men who have enrolled themselves as members 
or have held office under the Association, but affords ever- 
increasing evidence of the Steady growth of those ■virtues of • 
self-denial, which it has been the constant aim of the Associa¬ 
tion to foster in the British Army. 

The work originally commenced in India has been extended 
to England and the Colonies, where the membership is annually 
Showing a gratifying increase. 

The title of “ Royal ’’ which was granted by His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, and, more recently the patronage which 
His Majesty has graciously bestowed upon the Association, 
are honours which are deeply appreciated by the members 
whose desire it is at all times to uphold the name of the British 
Army in India in a manner worthy of its glorious traditions 
in the past. 

The Council and Meiubers of the A.ssociation avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity of the visit of Your Royal Highness 
to India to ask Your Royal Highness graciously to express 
to His Majesty their bufuble appreciation of his personal in¬ 
terest in their work, and their sense of the signal honours which 
he has conferred upon his Association— 

The following is the Prince’s reply ?r-r ^ 

Lord Kitchener and Members of the Army Temperance ] 
Association in India— ? 

I heartily thank you for your address, which I have received I 
and for the sentiments of loyalty to the King-Emperor and | 
the kind wishes for the Princess of Wales and myself to which | 
it gives expression. In communicating its contents to His 
Majesty, your Patron, I wilLnot fail to call attention to-the ' 
^adual but steady increase in the work of the Association since ; 
its foundation in India more than forty years ago. j 

As the Addreas truly says, the King is personally mterested | 
in the Association. And I know that he will rejoice to'leani i 
that, while it continues to enjoy the sympathy and active j 
support of Your Excellency, as it did of your predecessors | 
and of the Army and Regimental authorities, the non-commis- | 
sioned officeiw and men who enrol themselves .as members are | 
doing their best to carry out'and promote tlie principles of T 
self-denial which are inculcated by the Association. It is ( 
by giving practical effect to these principles that the Associa- ? 
tion justly claims to have contributed in no small degree not f 
only to the health and good conduct of the Army, but to tJie \ 
uniform standard of temperance which to-day characterises i 
the British Army in India. Such benign influences not only «■ 
raise the whole moral tone of the army but through them the j 
individual soldier gains in self-rt^peot, becomes a better citizen, j ' 
and establishes for himself a position to gain the esteem and I 
confidence of the employers of laboxir. | 

It is my earnest hope that the ranks of this admirable 5 
organization may be more and more reinforced,- and its good | 
influence extended to every part of the Empire where the | 
King’s uniform is worn. 

Indian Daily News .—-We publish, in our correspondence 
columns, a letter from Colonel W. E. Peyton, Commanding 
the XV King’s Hussars, giving the balance sheet of the recent 
military display by his regiment on the Calcutta race-course. 

The total receipts from sale of tickets amounted to Rs. 3,342 
and after paying expenses, prizes, etc.. Colonel Peyton has been 
able to set apart Rs. 300 for the Muttra Family Hospital, and 
to hand over to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
Rs. 1,500 in aid of the local charitie . The generosity of the 
XV Hussars ■will not be forgotten by Calcutta, and the only 
regret on all sides is that the city has not had any opportunity 
of giving the regiment aom# tangible expression of her grati- 
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tilde. If, however, the friendship and goodwill of a oom- 
munity count for aught, then indeed, is the scale weighed 
down with a full measure bf them. We take this opportunity 
of bidding the regiment farewell and of wishing them all good 
luck! 

With reference to the above paragraph concerning the 
XV Hussars Military display, the following press communique 
has been issued:—“ The Ideutenant-Govemor has received 
from Colonel W. E. Peyton, D.S.O., Commanding the XV 
Hussars, the sum of Rs. l,i>00 for distribution among local 
charities, which amount represents the surplus proceeds of 
the Military display given by the regiment on the 9th and 10th 
instant. His Honour has accordingly distributed sums of 
Rs. 600 to each of the following charities “ Calcutta Branch 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Family ^ociation; the Seamen’s Mis¬ 
sion (Clyde Row); and the School for Poor Children and Orphans, 
in connection wijth the Dent Mission. ” 

It was a kind and graceful act of His Royal Highness to 
send for Mr. Cable, and tapping him on the shoulder with his 
sword to say “ Rise Sir Ernest,” and the compliment has been 
much appreciated by the mercantile community. 

Indian Daily Telegraph .—It is gratifying to note that though 
the Royal visit to Lucknow is so successfully over, it has left 
blissful marks behind. Hundreds of poor, who would have 
otherwise passed a very miserable cold weather, are now' warm¬ 
ly praying for their Prince and Princess’ long life and prosperity. 
W© join the Rev. Mr. Oldham in thanking all those who have 
subscribed to this fond, and we are all the more indebted to such 
English gentlemen as one who subscribed more than Rs. 1,200, 
whose name, though to remain in the dark in this world, will 
gutter with double lustre in the next. Also Messrs. Ross Scott, 
Saunders Butler, Hose and others the greater portion of whose 
subscription has come to the Indian poor. Our grateful thanks 
are also due to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor and Mr. 
Tyler, Private Secretary, who took great interest in the move¬ 
ment and were so good, as becomes kind-hearted persons, to 
attend the place of distribution of charities, which not only 
popularised the movement but encouraged and satisfied the 
poor. To distribute blankets and cash to deserving pardah 
nashin women was the most important and difScult task and we 
are very grateful to Nawab Mirza Mehdi Husain Khan Aga 
Abus Sahib who rendered the task au easy one. 

Thanking all once again, not forgetting you, Mr. Editor, 
who helped us in every possible way, and Merssrs. Hamid Ali 
Khan and Mirza Habib Husain whose valuable co-operation has 
had a very great share in the success of the entire scheme. 

Sybd Mahomed Jawad, 

Pundit Sham Nabain. 

Daily Telegraph.~-A. cordial letter of appreciation of the ser¬ 
vices of the Calcutta Police during the Royal visit has been 
written to the Commissioner of Police here by Sir Waiter Lawrence 
on behalf of His Royal Highness, and silver Victorian Medals 
have been presented to Superintendent Haultain and Inspector 
Hanson, while Inspector Benode Kumar Gupta has received a 
spebiai medal. The Prince has presented Rs. 1,500 to the 
Cathedral charities here. 

Madras Mail.-~On the occasion of the recent visit of the 
Prince and Princess to Jammu, Mr. Burroughs, the State 
Bandmaster, was accorded the honour of a private audience with 
His Royal Highness, who desired to know on what system 
native musicians were trained, and was considerably surprised 
to know that natives learnt music in the same way as Europe¬ 
ans. The ft’ince, who takes the greatest interest in music, 
spoke in the highest terms of the playing of some of the Native 
Bands he had heard. His Royal Highness presented Mr. 
Burroughs with a handsome souvenir in token of his apprecia¬ 
tion of the music afforded by the State Band. A Sunday pro¬ 


gramme was played quite privately for His Highne^ and the 
Maharajah. The State Band is composed entirely of Dogras, 
and, with one exception, no outsiders are enlisted. 

We have received a detailed s}'nop8i8 of the arrangements 
on shore on the occasion of tlie arrival of Their Royal Highness¬ 
es the Prince and Princess of W’ales. These are the same, with 
slight modifications, as the preliminary programmes already 
published. It gives detailed instructious, however, regarding 
admission to the Pavilion and seating arrangements, etc. Wo 
presume that copies of this synopsis will be supplied to all ticket- 
holders attending the Reception, 

There will be a rehearsal of the Royal procession on the 
morning of the 20th instant. 

Besides the Maharajah of Travancore and the Rajah of 
Cochin (the latter of whom arrives on the 13th instant and not 
the 18th), the following among others will arrive in Madras 
before the end of next week in connection with the Royal 
visit;—The Rajah of Venkatagiri, the Maharajah of Bobbili, the 
Rajahs of Kalahasti and Karvetnagar, the Maharajah of 
Jeypore and the Rajah of Vizianagaram. The Zemindar of 
Udayarpolliem has already arrived in Madras. 

His Highness the Ra jah of Cochin pays a visit to Hia Excel¬ 
lency the Governor on the 15th instant, the visit being returned 
by His Excellency the same evening. His Highness the Maha¬ 
rajah of Travancore visits His Excellency on the 22nd instant, 
the return visit by the Governor being made the same evening. 

Mr. Hugo V. Pedersen, the Danish artist, already well-known 
in India, is engaged in getting together materials for a big 
picture which he has been commissioned tp paint, of the 
ceremony of the laying of the foimdation-stone of the Victoria 
Memorial HaU. Mr. Pedersen is also painting a large picture of 
the Royal Pj-ocession on the night of the illuminations. The 
artist is shortly going back to Copenhagen to work on these 
pictures, and expects that it will take him nearly two years to 
complete them. 

Rangoon Gazette.-—We understand that when Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales come into the 
pandal from the Sule Pagoda Wharf, all present should rise and 
remain standing until Their Royal Highnesses have seated 
themselves. All present will rise whenever Their Royal 
Highnesses rise. 

The rehearsal of the Royal procession held on Saturday morn¬ 
ing of last week revealed several points in which the arrange¬ 
ments were susceptible of improvement. By that time, in any 
case, preparations were not sufficiently advanced for the rehear¬ 
sal to be made a real test; and it was decided to hold another 
rehearsal yesterday. On the men falling in it was announced 
that the procession would take place one hour later than had 
been arranged. The Lieutenant-Governor, with Staff, I^ady 
White, and the Government House party arrived about half- 
past eight. There was a full attendance of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee and all others responsible for the details of the reception. 
The military arrangements, including the reception on the wharf 
by a guard-of-honour of 100 men of the Devons and the lining of 
the streets, were the same as on Saturday. His Honour with 
Sir Harvey Adamson, the Chairman of the Municipality, the 
Chairman of the Port Commissioners and other officials spent 
about an hour on Sule Pagoda Wharf. A very thorough 
rehearsal of the proceedings that will be observed on Saturday 
took place. One of the Lieutenant-Governor’s staff was deputed 
to represent the august visitor, and for that purpose proceeded 
on to, and disembarked from, the launch Togo that was lying 
at the pontoon. Sir Harvey Adamson’s and U, Shwe Waing’s 
addresses were delivered and all the other procedure was 
carried thi'ough. Discussion of the scheme of the pandal was 
also held. The procession started at half-past nine, consisting 
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of the principal carrtage and other carriages, the Moxiftted 
Company, R.V.R., escort under Captain MacDonald, Military 
Police, men of the Lieutenant-Governor’s body-guard, and 
British Civil Police under Mr. MoDonnel, Commissioner of 
Police, who headed the procession. A considerably shorter 
time was taken over the route than on Saturday. Short 
stops were made at the pandals. A largo number of spectators 
had assembled in the streets, and a number also in the pandals. 
The children’s stands in Canal Street were, completely filled by 
foturteen thousands of brightly dressed children. The sight that 
met the procession here as it turned out of I.atter Street was s 
striking and beautiful one in the extreme, and will probably 
impress the Royal visitors with as much pleasure as that inspir¬ 
ed by any other incident of their tour in India. The behavi¬ 
our of the children was admirable, the band of the 91st Pimjabis 
was stationed in Godwin Road just turning out of Canal Street, 
and played the national anthem as the principal carriage ap¬ 
proached, The procession, proceeding in front of the Race 
Stand, then along Godwin Road, and L^s Road, was received 
by a guard-of-honour of the 89th Punjabis at Government 
House, and disbanded immediately on arrival there. The 
Lieutenant-Governor expressed to Captain MacDonald his 
satisfaction at the performance of the escort work. 

The Shan eamp which has been arranged 6n Prome Road 
for the visitors from the Southern Shan States, was insjMJCted 
by the Lieutenant-Governor on Wednesday evening, when Lady 
V^ite and a large party from Government House and a number 
of officials and non-olBoials went to the camp and were intro¬ 
duced to the Shan notables by Mr, B. S. Carey, C.I.E,, and 
Mn G- E. Brown, the offieex's who have come here in charge of 
the arrangements. In all, the Shans who have come to Rangoon 
for the Royal visit number about five hxmdred. There are 
eleven chiefs, of whom ten had arrived on Wednesday, Sawlawi, 
the Sawbwa of Gantarawadi, having been delayed on his jour¬ 
ney and not coming in till later. The ten chiefs present were 
the Sawbwa of Kengtung, xvho has had to undertake a journey 
of forty days from his capital, the Sawbwa of Yawnghwe, the 
Sawbwa of Lawksak, the Sawbwa of Laikha, the Sawbwa of 
Mong Pawn, the Myosa of Samka, the Myosa of Loilong, the 
Myosa of Kyebogyi and the Myosa of Pwehla. They are all 
accompanied by their wives and families. Two of the lady 
visitors are the half-sisters of the Sawbwa of Kengtung. One, Sao 
Nang Wen Tip, is the wife of the ruler of the Chinese State of 
Kenghung, and as a foreign Princess she takes pnxoedence over 
the others. Her journey to Rangoon has occupied her for more 
than fifty days. She is well-known throughout Burma, the Shan 
States, Siam and Southern China as an extremely able 
business woman and her commercial transactions would do no 
discredit in variety and extent to an important European firm. 
Her sister Sao Nang Tip Htila, the only lady vrbo rode in the 
great elephant procession at the Delhi DurWr, is also well- 
known as very shrewd and capable in business ; she at present is 
ruling the State of Kengkham, until her .son, Sao Hak, the 
Myosa, a promising lad now at the Chiefs’ School at Taunggyi, 
come.s of age. Sao Nang Tip Htila, it will he rememlxered, lost all 
her jewels in the Hooghly when on her way to Delhi, but those 
who met her shortly afterwards at the Shan Dxn*har Camp tell 
how lightly she treated the matter in comparison with the fact 
that, as she said, “she had shaken hands with the King’s 
brother,” i.e., the thike of Connaught, the memory of whose 
kindness, griiciousaess and cordiality is treasured by the Shans. 

Each Chief has with him an official of his State, a number 
of Umbrella-bearers and followers, all interesting as illustrating 
the diversity of races inhabiting the Southern States. Beside 
these, some sixty-eight men and women from the little-known 
races in remoter districts have teome donra. Ten or a dozen 
Yoaglam have come from beyond Mone xvith their band, the 
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j instruments faahionod oat of green bamlxxo and very pleasant to 
I hear. A few Yangw-^an Kuns have come from Laikha, they and 
j the Yanglam speaHng a language which is neither Shan, Karenni 
nor Taungthu, The Yanglam women have round the waists 
of their dork blue Skirts coils of bamboo and their legs gartered 
below the knee with similar coils. There are Kaws and Muhsos 
I: from far off Kengtimg and a number of Was (not the Wild 
i variety). The Karens are well represented. Ten or more Rt^ 
i Karens are here with their red garments, the rising sim tattooed 
I between their shoulders, their ropes of beads and other miissive 
j necklaces and their numerous garters of rattan. There are a 
few Bres from the hills of Kyebogyi and Bawlake, and four 
i Padaung women, the latter wearing each a huge neckband of 
i brass, suggesting, at least in the present exttenie heat of Rangoon, 
the maximum of discomfort. There are quite a number of 
Zei^ein Karens from Lwelong State, a dying race due to the rigid 
limitations of marriage to near relations only, amongst these 
visitors being representatives from Banyin, Banyok, Lwelong, 
Bawpan and Bampa, all wearing solid brass ornaments Ixead- 
necklaees, and in the case of the men, boat’s tusks, the vari¬ 
ous sub-tiibes apparently being distinguishable by the angle 
at which the tusks ore arranged around the neck; the women 
wearing most elaborate head-dresses around to silver band. 
Besides these the better known tribes, the Taungthus and the 
Taxmgyos, are represented the former widely-dispersed over Indo 
China and the Taungyos fairly numerous throughoxit the South¬ 
ern Myelat. B’rom this brief sketch it will be seen that Mr. Carey 
has succeeded in bringing to Rangoon a very representative 
collection of the races under his charge. The European visit¬ 
ors on Wednesday were delighted with the entertainment got 
up for their benefit. The vast majority of them had never had 
the opportunity of seeing anything of these races and it was a 
revelation to them to meet, on the one hand, chiefs and their 
relatives, perfect hosts and hostesses, clad in most rich and 
tasteful costumes, and, on the other, wild men and women many 
of whom had never seen a white face before undertaking their 
present journey. At the Garden Party on Monday the 
Padaungs, the Yanglam and all the other wild tribes xvill be 
present. 

All carriages arriving at the Race Stand must, after deposit¬ 
ing their fare, take up a position on the Church Maidan east, 
or opposite the Police Station. After the procession, all pro¬ 
ceeding to town mxist go vid Stewart Road. All ticket-holders 
must be in their seats by 8 a.m, to-morrow. Tickets must be 
shown at the gate and will be collected at their respective blocks. 
On the maidan opposite the stand theio xvill be Zat pxves and 
Anyein pwes, nautohes, merry-go-rounds and greasy poles and 
other side shows. The whole of the maidan. will be thrown open 
to the geneml public, free of charge, except the stands and en¬ 
closures which will be by tickets. Pwes will begin early to-mor¬ 
row. The procession can be seen from the maidan when passing 
in front of the stands. 

Everything is now practically complete at Dalhousie Park 
for the illuminations and nothing has bwn left undone to secure 
for Monday niglit the honour of being th& pqpular fete of th©i 
Royal visit. It is estimated that from 150,000 to 200,000 people 
will be present, but judging from die large numbers of persons 
who are daily fiooking into Rangoon, that estimate will, we • 
think, be very largely exceeded. 

The Chief Collector of Customs has ^ery kindly placed the 
xrerandahs and terrace of the Customs house at the ^posal of 
the subordinates of the Customs service and their friends to 
view the Royal procession. 

H.M.S. Hyacinth was signalled from Elephant Point at 1-30 
p.M. yesterday. She rounded to at the Hastings, having come 
up on the flo^ tide, at 4-25. As she approached the Hastings 
she was passed by the Port Trust twin-screw launch AJUm and 






ackuowledgecl lier salute, and shortly after by the B.I.S.N. Ooei.’ 
Zaida, both on their way down the riveb. She proceeded, after 
receiving the Harbour-Master, to her moorings nearly opposite 
Barr Street, which she reached shortly before half-past five, ac¬ 
knowledging the salutes of all the merchant shipping. The 
'Hyacinth, Fm, and Perseus will be at moorings in line down 
from opposite Sule Pagoda Wharf. The Terrible, which will be 
- one of the longest v^els that hsis visited the port, will lie below 
the Jtenown below the Hastings. 

The Hsipaw Sawbwa has arrived in Mandalay to meet the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. The Amatchoke of South 
Hsenwi and the chief of Mainglun have also come. Mr. D. G. 
Robertson is in charge till the arrival of Mr. B. S. Carey from 
Rangoon. 

I^e Intha oarsmen from Inlo Lake, Yawnghwe State, have 
arrive for the Regatto. They number 100 in all and bring with 
them four boats, two racing boats with crews of thirty men 
each, in which they will try eonolusions with picked Burmese 
crews, and two barges, one widi a gorgeous pyathat over it and 
the other fashioned ill the shape of the sacred “ hintha.” It 
will be interesting to observe whether the Burmese boats 
propelled by the short Burmese paddle will be able to hold 
their own against the powerful Inthas and their leg-propelled 
oars. 

A Mandalay correspondent writes on Wendeaday; Yester¬ 
day morning the troops in garrison paraded to rehearse the lin¬ 
ing of the streets and other duties connected with the arrival 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales. There was a large crowd 
■ of spectators. A goodly number of volunteers who wished to 
take part in the guard-of-honour, attended the Volunteer Hall 
yesterday miming for practice. The police arrangements will 
be on an elaborate scale. Mr. Roberts, Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent, Myingyan, and Mr. Murray, Assistant Superintendent, 
Maymyo, have been detailed for duty here under the orders of 
"Colonel Peile. Some temporary structures are being erected in 
the vacant ground in the neighbourhood of the Court house, for 
the accommodation of the Shan Sawbwas and their retinue. 
Some twenty or more telegraph signallers are coming from India 
to help in coping with the extra telegraphic work during the 
Royal visit. To make matters easier for the military signallers, 
the Sub-Assistant Superintendent of Telegraphs has arranged 
to have tents pitched for them in the compoimd of the local 
Telegraph OfiBoe. The press representatives are to reside at 
Salween House, and the Telegraph authorities have arranged to 
" Open a telegraph office in the compound of his establishment. 
There will be no over-crowding at the reception pandal, 
admission to which will be by ticket. There will be some 600 
seats available for the non-official public. Accommodation for 
the school children is provided behind the Victoria Memorial 
Church. The snipe shootii^ round Singaing is reserved for 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and party, Gentlemen 
are requested to abstain from shooting in that neighbourhood 
up to January 20th. 

Times of India .—Two separate herds of wild elephants 
are being encircled in the Mysore forests in view of the Royal, 
visit. It was determined to drive the smaller herd of the 
two into the stockade by way of rehearsing the larger drive 
fixed for February Ist. The Maharaja of Mysore and a large 
party motored out to the kheddahs for this purpose and a most 
successful drive was the result. The operation lasted from 
about 9 A.M. to 4 p.m., and it took the Kuruba coolies, who 
are a jangle tribe of the locality, all they knew of their pan¬ 
demonium of noises to move the herd along to the point of 
entering the stockade. Once the herd broke back on them 
badly, but they mostly kept their ground and urged the 
terrified ^ pack forward again. The leading tuskers finally 
dashed into the stockade gate all unwary of the concealed 


trap and then the rest pushed in after him pelf-meii, like a 
dock of sheep through a gap in a hedge. 

The herd, among which were a few calves scarcely four 
feet high, almost completely filled the stockade. Aifter some 
little time the trained elephants from Dacca, or kumkis as 
they are known, entered the stockade and hobbled the wild 
ones with Manilla ropes and hawsers and took them oiit one 
by one, amidst the uproai'ious trumpetings of the cows and 
calves, to water at the adjacent stream preparatory to lashing 
them to great teak stumps till they are subdued by sugarcane 
and thirst. In the hirger drive, a unique treat is in store 
for Their Royal Highnesses, for this is a class of .sport offered 
to them nowhere else in their Imperial tour. 

The silver casket which is to be presented to Their Ro^l 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales by the Munici¬ 
pality in the name of the citizens of Bangalore, is now nearing 
completion at the hands of Messrs. Barton, Son & Co. 
In design it is box-shaped. The obverse which is double- 
panelled, shows views of the new public Iniildings adjoining 
the Mayo Hall, and a charming view of the TJlsoor Lake. Be¬ 
tween the panels the Prince of Wales’ feathers are set in relief. 
At either end there are chased types of Indian temples, pidme 
and elephants. The reverse is a single panel showing types 
of the British and Indian Army taken from a special photograph, 
the work being of the embossed order. The casket is fourteen 
inches by ten and-a-half in height and the lid is of a chased 
scroll design, surmounted by His Royal Highness’s crest. The 
casket stands on a floral base into which the Municipal crest 
is worked and this again rests on an ebonised plinth which 
is to bear the inscription. 

13th Janhaby 1906. 

Civil and Military Gazette. —H.M.S. Hyacinth with Rear- 
Admiral Pee arrived in the harbour last evening and, after 
acknowledging salutes of all the merchant shipping, took up 
her position not far from the Sule Pagoda Wharf, where thw 
jEU»y^ reception takes place to-morrow morning. 

Indian Daily Nemr—'£he Senoum with the Prince and 
Princess of Wales aboard, anchors below Hastings Bar at sunset 
tins evening, and Their Royal Highnesses land at Rangoon'to- 
morrow morning. 

Here we strike ground entirely new to most of those who 
accompany the Prince and Princess on the grand tour throogh- 
out the Ittdian Empire. To the visit to Burma we have bt^en 
looking forward with the most pleasurable anticipations, and 
we have had a most enjoyable preparation for what is expected 
to be a deeply interesting and memorable experience. The voy¬ 
age hither from Calcutta has been one of the most delightful. 
The Jdunga dropped slowly down the Hooghly on Tuesday, 
giving us in her decks crowded with Burmese and orange-rob^ 
Bud<ffiist priests and monks, our first glimpse of the colours of 
Further India. A Shan Princess and her attendants cast a 
radiance of rich yellow and silver silks about them and gave the 
required touch of distinction to a cruise in such waters, and at such 
a time. As the Jdunga left her moorings in the morning the 
Indian Marine Ship Guide, newly painted white, and bright with 
flowers, passed to take Their Royal Highnesses aboard at Budge 
Budge. She was followed by the Fraser conve 5 Hng members of 
the Royal suite. In the afternoon, when Diamond Harbour 
was reached, the Renown attended by the Perseus, was found 
waiting for the Guide, the men streaming up astern of the 
British India boats. The two war-ships were <fressed m rain¬ 
bow fashion, and farther away lay the Terrible. 

The voyage has been without any other incident, and we 
have sailed on through summer seas shadowed only by the clouds 
of the early morning, quickly dissipated by the fresh bretuse 
which blows. The sun sets and the moon rises in full orbed 
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splendour, and we sail on until at last we enter the fresh water, 
fr^ed bygreen and golden lands. Straight out of the ha^e ahead 
shiinmers the gold of the Shwe Dagon, and as the sun rises 
higher and the ship reduces the distance, the neck of the great 
pagoda flashes as though encircled by a collar of diamonds glitter¬ 
ing, magnificent while it lasts, and is gone as the angle of view 
chants, but the gigantic mass of gold shaped like a handbell 
remains to astound the more as its proportions are more clearly 
seen. This is the outstanding feature of the view which will 
greet the Prince and Princess as they enter Rangoon to-morrow 
morning. To Their Royal Highnesses the voyage across the 
Bay of Bengal must have been not only a delightful experience 
but of the greatest benefit after the fatigues of the tom which 
is now half-completed. The new scenes now to be revealed to 
them will be viewed with the greater interest and appreciation 
because of the break in the succession of varied impressions that 
the voyage from Calcutta to Rangoon has afforded. To Burma, 
the Royal visit has the histcric significance that the visit of the 
King-Emperor to India had thirty years ago. It is exactly 
twenty years since Upper Burma was annexed. The proclama¬ 
tion announcing the fact was published on January Ist, 1886, 
and the nountiy is now for the first time visited by the Heir- 
Apparent to the Imperial Throne of Great Britain. It is not 
without interest to observe that almost twenty years have elapsed 
betw^n the mutiny and the tour of the King-Emperor as 
Prince of Wales in India. Since Upper Burma was annexed the 
country has made great advances, but it is yet only in the l)egin- 
ning of its development, its great natural resources, and the great 
wealth and trade which lie beyond its Chinese border, waiting 
to be conducted along their natural channels, still require to be 
tapped. Something is now being done in pushing forward 
schemes for more railways in Burma, and though Lo^ Curzpn 
pronounced egaiiwt the project for carrying forward the railway 
from Bhamo to Yunnan, the hope that this idea will one day be 
realised has not been abandoned. For the first time since King 
Theebaw was exiled to Ratnagiri, the Burmese have now the 
privilege of erecting the seven-roofed arches of Royal pagodas 
for the reception of an Imperial personage. Since 1885 these 
seven-roofed triumphal arches have been put up to welcome 
Viceroys, Ijord Dufferin having been the first to be honoured in 
this way. There has been some anxiety lest rain should come 
and spoil the decorations tvhich have been erected, but as one 
writes, the prospect of rain has disappeared and the weather is 
hot. 

Rangoon is hmig with garlands, but the dominant features 
of the decorations for to-morrow’s Royal arrival are the pandals 
and arches which adorn the route of the procession. There 
are fifteen of them, and the Rangoon crowd of laughing Burmese, 
Chinese and staider Indians is in the atieets to-night admiring 
the gorgeous structures typical in design of the varied styles 
of Eastern architecture which have sprung up across the 
toads. The first of the pandals is a great typical Burmese 
pyathat, covered with gold papcri pierced in the Burmese filigree 
or laoe pattern, the central spire being designed in characteris¬ 
tic Burmese taste, with its succei^ion of curly eaved roots, 
suiToundod by eight smaller towere. The pandals are hung with 
fine painting of Burmese subjects, depicted in the manner of a 
©lever Japanese or Chinese artist. Close by this golden struc¬ 
ture is a fine representation of a mosque in the best style of 
moslem architecture erected by the Mahomedans of the city. Hie 
Madrassi Hindus are represented by a large shamiana, the gate¬ 
ways of which are a scenic reproduction of the Golden temple of 
Madura, covered with pictures of the deities of the Hindu pan¬ 
theon and with representations of Vedic story. Another Hindu 
pandal represents a Southern India structure also covered with 
figures. The Persian community of Rangoon has erected a cas¬ 
tellated structure showing a clock tower. And a fine set of 


Moorish arches is the contributions of the Surati Bara Bazar 
Company, the sAawihna having space for twelve hundred of the 
Surati community. The Khojas are represented by a pandal of 
Mahomedan design and the Chittagong Mussalmans resident in 
Rangoon have erected a reproduction of a court in the Alcagar 
of Seville, a bit of Moorish architecture, which has for near 
neighbour a touch of the extreme Orient. This is a Chinese pandal 
of elaborate design, the work of the Popien or long coat Chinese. 
After the Burmese, the Chinese is the most striking piece of the 
whole decoration. It represents a Royal entrance or halting 
gate, such as royalty made use of as a halting-place by the Chin¬ 
ese Emperors and Princes when on their travels. It is covered 
with by Chinese devices of strange animals and birds figured in 
colour^ papers and mica panels with the willow pattern in 
relief vary the design of the front and other panels reproduce 
Chinese buildings in mass. The whole face of the pandal makes 
up a design of three towers, the centre one having a dock paint¬ 
ed upon it with the Royal arms over all, the Lion and the Uni¬ 
com being creatures of staffed and painted buckram. Another 
Chinese pandal, le^ ornate than the first, has been erected by the- 
Cantonese or short-coated community. It is designed after the 
Hone Kow arch, where the Emperor’s Hoan Kow Tsaw and Oaw 
Hong Kee had an historic meeting. The Royal Dragoons 
guard the entrance and beneath the arches miniature theatres 
are hung with fi ve sets of working marionettes representing his¬ 
torical and other scenes. 

Madras was meet that, on their last day in Ben¬ 

gal, Their Royal Highnesses should be brought into this inti¬ 
mate contact with the mighty ri\’er which carries the life-blood 
of the Province. For Mother Gunga with her principal outlet, 
the Hughli, is one of those waterways like the Elbe, the Rhine 
and the Yang-tse-kiang, destined by Nature to be the theatre 
of a crowded population and an ever-increasing trade. And*' 
the Prince and Princess were able to view it in all its aspects. 
The pleasant sylvan riverine scenery of Barrackpore, which 
is fast being eaten away by the industrial dewlopment of 
Calcutta; the mills and factories which blacken the air with 
their foul emanations but bring gold by the crore to Bengal 
and reduce each year, in larger measure, the dependence of her 
people on the soil; Garden Reach, where the wealthy Society 
of the metropolis takes the air of evenings; the humming docks 
and jetties always crying out for more room; the panting 
Steamers sweeping down irith the tide, bearing the si>oila of her 
world-wide trade, and the Sim(|erbunds of malarious repute— 
all these characteristics of the Hughli passed slowly in review 
before the Prinpe and Princess and, with his sailor’s eye for 
maritime details. His Royal Highness was the keenest of ob¬ 
servers. 

Why does not some genius tell the tale of the Hughli as • 
Mark Twain wrote of the Mississippi in “ The Mississippi Pilot,” 
of its everchanging channels and sliifting sandbanks, of its 
bai's and shoals, which, as in the case of the “ James and Mary ”, 
mean no more than three minutes of lifo to the vessel meeting 
its embrace and butting against the terrific force of the tide ; 
of the Survey Staff, which watches tlie moving waterway 
as intently as ever astronomer studied the heavens, and of the 
Pilot Service which yields to its chief members the salary of a 
Commissioner of a Division—a Survey and Pilotage, so 
thorough and so exact, that Calcutta is as free from accidents 
as any port of its size in the world? Now the bars and shoals 
are to be tackled more sci ntifically, and a new dredge sucking 
up a thousand tons of sand in the hour is to prove what can be 
accomplished in the permanent improvement of the Channel. 
WTiy does not some one write also of its romantic history and 
of the men who came up with Job Chamock, when, castmg 
his eyes over the dreary mud flats, he marked the down as the 
site of the future Capital of India? It needed a prophetic soul. 










to -dfecem the poteatialities of a metropolis in that reeking 
plain. : 

The voyage to Burma was through a leaden^ lifeless sea, and 
under a dull, grey sky. It was made, indeed, in weather con¬ 
ditions which seemed to foreshadow an early change if not a 
storm. The pleasant coolness of Calcutta was soon left behind. 
Stickier and yet more sticky it grew, until, when the Remnm 
anchored below the Hastings Shoal last night, the atmosphere 
must have reminded Their Royal Highnesses of those steamy 
days in Bombay which welcomed them to India. 

Rrom the anchorage, the Shwe Dagon Pagoda darned against 
the horizon, its heavily plated tree and bulbous pinnacle 
glistening like a lesser yellow sun. But when, on landing early 
this morning, Their Royal Highnesses lost sight of the Pagoda, 
they must have wondered if they were really in Burma or 
even in the Hast. For, laid out on the American chessboard 
plan, Rangoon has many of the characteristics of the Western 
township. Each good building alternates with hovels. Although 
a city of infinite promise it is one of the most featureless and 
unprepossessing of achievements. 

This is Burma without the Burmans. The soldiers are Bri¬ 
tish or Indian and the Police, Sikhs. The coolies come from Mad¬ 
ras or Calcutta and the street hawkers are Bengalis, Musal- 
mans or Chinese. The driver, who rattles you to the hotel in 
a matchbox on wheels drawn by a tat, hails from the North- 
East and you are received by a Goanese butler and shown to 
yom room by a Madrassi bearer. If you would shop, you must 
drive over roads made and cleansed by Indian labour to 
English, Italian, Hindoo or Chinese stores. If you would do busi¬ 
ness, there are British and German Banks and Houses, Madras 
(jetties and Cliinese money-lenders. At the station, a Eura¬ 
sian Superintendent bids Indian coolies entrain your luggage 
and Uryah servants will minister to you at the stopping places. 
There is room for everyone except the Burman, and he is the 
scarcest commodity in Rangoon. Go to the Shwe Dagon Pagoda, 
and there you find him engaged in cheerful worships clad in 
spotl^ white and pink, and scores of dainty maidens too, 
kneeling in the outer row and holding their offerings of flowers 
and tapers in graceful devotion. But even the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda is ^ swept by Indian bhangis and painted by Indian 
labour, whilst ^e twang of the hawker vending iced lemonade 
is unmistakably Bengal. 

The more southern of the two large coasting cargo sheds, 
south of the old iron screw pier, in the Harbour premises, is 
just now full of preparations for the reception of Their Royal 
Highnesses. R’om the centre of the shed, seawards, projects 
the Port Trust’s new export jetty, a pier about 100 yards long 
and 12 wide. This has all been roofed over with a lofty 
pandal roof, which, however, still lacks its final decoration 
and is more or less in the skeleton stage. At the sea end 
of the jetty will be erected a flagstaff to carry the identical 
Royal Standard which, just 30 years ago, waved over His Most 
Gracious Majesty King Edward, then Prince of Wales. The old 
flag has been unearthed by the Port officials, properly 
identified, and is again to be pressed into duty. At the south 
side of the jetty, about one-third of the way in from the end of 
it, is a substantial gangway and stairs, at which the Roval 
IdiUjicli will l?riiico !Prino668« 

Between the base of the jetiy and the cargo shed is an 
enormous panda! of ample height and proportion, and at the 
!^er end of this is a dais, 3 feet high, approached by a broad 
flight of stei», on which the Royal party and Their Exoellen- 
cies wiU stand dun^ the presentation of its Address by the Qtv 
of Madras. This dais is approached from the pier by a wide 
pathway, flankmg which on both sides is seating-borrowed 

1»000 or 1,200 people. About two- 
thirds of the mvitations for seats in this pandal are being 


issued by the, Chief Secretary to Government, to Ruling Chiefs, 
Zemindars, and officials for the most part, with their friends 
and families. The remaining one-third of the invitations, chiefly 
for merchants and non-officials, are being issued by the 
Chairman of the Port Trust. The former class of mvitees are, 
we believe, being asked to return any tickets they do'not pro- 
po.se to utilise, so that some of those necessarily excluded at 
first for want of room may be admitted. The latter class'of 
invitees have been asked by reply postcard to say before tihe 
14th whether or not they propose to avail themselves of the 
seats provisionally aUotted to them, and have been told that 
failure to reply will be accepted as a reply in the negative, as 
there are many more applicants than can be given places 

Tickets are white, red, or blue. White tickets are issued 
to those who will take part in the Royal Procession as well as 
to those officially present, such as the Corporation of Mad¬ 
ras the Port Trustees. Red tickets are for seats grouped 
north of the central aisle, and blue tickets for those grouped 
south of the central aisle of the pavilion or pandal. With e^h 
group of tickets there is being issued a “detailed synopsis of 
^rtangements with placeB, showing inter tdicL the arrangement 
and ^mbering of seats. The seats are in four blocks, liumbered 
I to ly, and in each of these are 14 rows of seats marked A to 
N, each tow containing 18 to 20 seats, all numbered. 

As the exact hour of the landing of the Royal party cannot 
be easily known for certain long in advance, the Port Trust 
propiMes to allot space on which refreshment contractors, 
e.g., M. p. Angehs, might perhaps find it worth their while 
to have tables with suitable morning refreshments, tea. coffee 
scones, etc., on payment of cash.. Indeed, in so large and 
varied a crowd mdisctiminate signing of “chits” would probably 
not suit the caterers. While waiting for their carriages visitor 
^1 be able to stand beneath the shade of the shed along a 
front of about 60 yards, which ought to aUow of ten 
or twelve carnages being brought up simultaneously. H only 
the Police can induce coachmen to call out the names of their 
masters, there ought not to be overmuch delay in getting away 

The chief praise for the arrangements of the pandal, efix,' 
as so far made, must be aUotted to Commander Baugh, R.I.M. 
the Deputy Port Conservator, to whom they have b^n made 
over by the Chairman of the Port Trust. Everything promises 
to pass off exceedingly well on the day of the Royal landing. 
Very elaborate and detailed arrangements have had to be made 
to ensure the prompt landing and despatch to Government 
House of the luggage of the Royal party—in itself a heavy 
item—so that it may not clash with the Prooession. 

The following are details of dress to be worn by Military 
Officers during the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Madras:—At the public arrival, on the 
24th instant, at 8-30 a.m., Review order white; laying the foun¬ 
dation stone of the Victoria Technical Institute, undress white ; 
State Banquet, 8 pm., full dress, cloth; Levee, 9-45 p.ji.* 
full dress, cloth; at the Reception, 26th January, 9-4,5 p.m.’ 
Mess dress, cloth ; at the Garden Party, 27th January, 6 p.m!! 
undress, white (without swords). > • 

Mr. O, R. Jones, the Commissioner of Police, Madras, 
has issued an elaborate set of rules for the guidance of the Mad¬ 
ras City Police during the visit of Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. The rules cover every func¬ 
tion in which Their Royal Highnesses take part from the 24th 
to the 28th instant. 

Ptioraecr.—The final rehearsal of the Royal procession was 
held to-day, and the decorations in the streets leading along 
the route to Government House being complete, all Rangoon 
is ready to welcome the Prince and Princess in a Tnnfinar 
worthy of the occasion. 

The Shan camp which has been arranged in Rangoon for 
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vwitora from the Southern Shan States, was inspected by the 
Lieutenant-Governor ip the evening when Lady.White and a 
large party from Govenuneut House and a number of officials 
and non-officials went to the camp and were introdno^ to the 
Shan notables by Messrs, B. S. Carey, C.I.E., and C. E, 
Brown, the officers who have come in charge of this very re¬ 
presentative collection of races. In all, the Shans who have 
come to Rangoon for the Royal visit number about five hun¬ 
dred, Among the Chiefs present are the Sawbwa of Kengtung, 
who has had to undertake a journey of forty days from his 
capital, the Sawbwa of Yawnghwe, the Sawbwa of Lawksa.k, 
the Sawbwa of Laikha, the Sawbwa of Mong Pawn, the Myosa 
of Samka, the Myosa of Loilong, the Myosa of Kyebogyi and the 
Moyosa of Pwehla. They are all accompanied by their wives 
end famiU^. One Sao Nang Wen Tip is the wife of the ruler 
of the Chinese State of Kengtung and as a foreign Princess 
she takes precedence over the others. Her journey to Rangoon 
has occupied her for more than fifty days. She is well known 
• throughout Burma, the Shan States, Siam and Southern China, 
as an extremely able business woman and her comraeroial 
transactions would do no discredit in variety and extent to 
an important European firm. Her sister Sao Nang 
Tip Htiia, the only lady who rode in the great elephant pro¬ 
cession at tho Delhi Durbar, is also well known as very shrewd 
and eapable business woman. She at present is ruling the State 
of Keagkham imtil her son Sao Hak, the Myosa, a promising 
lad, now at the Chiefs’ School at Tamjggyi, comes of age. Sao 
Nang Tip Htiia lost all her jewels in the Hooghly when on her 
way to Delhi, but those who met her shortly afterwards at 
the Shan Durbar can tell how lightly she treated the matter, 
for, as she said, she had shaken hands with the King’s brother, 
i.e., the Duke of Oonnaugh^ the memory of whose kindness, 
gracioushoss and cordiality is treasured by the Shans. Each 
Chief has with him an official of his State, a number of umbrella- 
tearers and followers, all interesting os illustrating the diver¬ 
sity of races inhabiting the Southern States, 

Besides these some sixty-eight men and women from little 
known races in the remoter districts have come down. There 
are Yanglars, speaking a language which is not Shan, Karenni, 
nor Taungthu; Kaws and Muhsps from far off Kengtung; and 
the Karens are also well represented. Ten or more red Karens 
are here with their i-ed garments and rising sun tattooed between 
their shoulders, their copes of beads and other massive neck¬ 
laces and their numerous garters of rattan. There are quite 
a number of Ze Jein Karens from Lwelong State, a race that 
is dying out owing to their rigid limitation of marriage to near 
relations only. 

The European visitors were delighted with the little enter¬ 
tainment got up for their benefit. The vast majorify of them 
had never heard nor seen anything of these races and it was 
a revelation to them to meet on the one hand Chiefs and their 
relatives, perfect hosts and hostesses, clad in most rich and 
tasteful costumes, and on the other wild men and women, 
many of whom had never seen a white face before imdertaking 
their present joumeyl 

At the Garden-party on Monday next the Padaungs, the 
Yanglans and all the other wild tribes will be present. 

A large party of Shans, about eighty in number, arrive 
to-morrow from Calcutta. They are all from the Yawnghwe 
State and have been on a visit to Gaya, where the dome over 
the image of the Buddha has been gilded at the expense of 
the Sawbwa of Yawnghwe. 

Picuieer.—The Pirince of Wales—as befits the Chairman of 
the London Hospitals Committee, has shown himself much in¬ 
terested in medical work in India and more particularly in Cal¬ 
cutta. The ftincess, who visited the Dufferin and European 
General Hospitals there,-was able tp report upon all she had 


s^n; and to supplement the knowledge thus gained the Prince 
himself went to the Medical College Hospital. His visit was 
made in the most informal way, and was quite unannounced 
beforehand; but as he stayed an hour in the institution, the 
news of his arrival spread and he was cheered by a bjg crowd 
and a gathering of medical students when he took his depar¬ 
ture. This unpretentious way of showing his desire to see the 
working of a big hospital evidently appealed to the people, 
and they hastened to prove their appreciation of it. His Royal 
Highness was pleased to announce to Colonel Lukis, the Medi- 
oal Officer in charge, that he had decided to allot Rs. 90,000, 
out of the "lakh placed at his disposal by the Maharaja of Dar- 
bhanga, to the institu tion. He remarked that it was not merely 
a hospitel but the great clinical school of Calcutta, and hence 
his special desire to devote the bulk of the Darbhanga donation 
to it. The Maharaja had intimated that half of the sum could 
go to the London hospitals, if the Prince so wished, but his 
Royal Highness did not for a moment entertain the idea of 
diverting any of the money from Calcutta. The Medical CoUege 
Hospital needs all the financial helf) that can be given to it 
juzt now, and this windfall has come at a most opportune time. 
The Bengal Government are acknowledging its claims upon the 
public purse ; and we hope that other Bengali magnates will 
follow the good example set by the Maharaja of Darbhanga. 
Several of them can well afford to do so, and their action would 

add yet further pleasant memories to the Royal visit 

Queen.—list the Silken East (Eangoon). 

Hail, Mother. Do they call me rich in trade ? 

Little care I, but hear the shorn priest drive. 

And watch my silk-clad lovers, man by maid. 

Laugh’neath my Shwe Dagon.-— Kipuno. 

Rangoon lies at the mouth, of the river of the same name, 
which bears the same relation to the Irrawaddy that the Hooghly 
does to tho Ganges. This river is here about a third of a mile 
broad and enters the open sea some twenty-five miles beldW 
Rangoon. Rangoon as a great seaport ranks in the Indian 
Empire next to Bombay and Calcutta, and is one of the most 
prosperous and rising cities iu the East. 

^ The observant tourist will probably be struck with its 
“ hybrid aspect of prosperity, in which jingling tramcars con¬ 
trast with the motley hues of Oriental bazaars,” to quote Mr. 
Hope Moncrieff. But, after all, the same thing might bo said 
of Bombay, Singapore, or even, to come nearer home, of Cairo 
or Algiers. 

Modernity and cosmopolitanism, indeed, seem the pre¬ 
valent notes in this great port; the architecture of the public 
buildings, the streets, the shops, have little Burmese about 
them. Indeed, the principal street is not inappropriately named 
Moghul-street, for it is certainly more Indian than Burmtoe. 
The recent buildings are no doubt big and imposing, but to the 
artist they constitute a jarring note in the physiognomy of the 
city, and its new cathedral and new Town Hall are veritable 
eyesores. . , 

For any Oriental atmosphere yet left we must go to the 
Surati Bazaar. In its dltu and winding alleys, fringed with 
stalls and booths, we are reminded of Damascus or Tunis. 

The great sight is the famous Shwe Dagon, popularly 
known as the Golden Pagoda, which is the one dominant 
feature in the landscape. Its central tapering tower, nearly 
370 feet high, with its glittering umbrella roof and spire, is a 
landmark for many miles round Rangoon. It stands on an arti¬ 
ficial plateau (now a British fort), and is surroimded a 
greup of subsi^ary ohapets and shrines, in one of which is a 
much venerated bell, weighing some forty tons, under which 
a dozen persons would find shelter. It is said to be the third 
largest toll in the world. 









This boll has a ourious history. After the second Burmese 
war the British troops wished to transport it to India as a 
trophy; but it sank to the bottom of the Rangoon river, and 
they were unable to raise it. Some years afterwards the Burmese 
asked ponnission to recover it, if possible; their request was 
readily granted, as the feat was thought imjwssible. However, 
they succeeded in extricating it, and carrM it in triumph to 
the Temple in the Shwe Dagon, where it now hangs. 

The Golden Pagoda itself has no interior. Like the Eg^v 
tian pyramids, it is a solid momunent raised over a shrine. 
The formation of the tower, which resembles an elongated 
cone, or perhaps an elongated bell, is intended to symbolise 
various forms of Buddhist ritual. There is, for instance, the 
bell, the begging bowl, the twisted turban, the umbrella (emblem 
of royalty), etc. The vane is literally coated with the most 
valuable precious stones; there is a record of 3,664 rubies, 541 
emeralds, and 433 diamonds. 

A Buperticial tour round this great congeries of temples 
and shrines can no doubt be managed in a day, but to appre¬ 
ciate the great Buddhist cathedral and its wonderful precinct 
many days must be devoted. Indeed, the author of The Silken 
East considers that many weeks would not exhaust this won¬ 
derful sport. ' 

The two colossal gryphon-like monsters which guard the 
southern entrance, half lion and half man, with the griiming 
lips which suggest a pantomime mask, show their Ass^ian 
ancestry. They are obviously derived from the wingecl 
human-headed lions of Nineveh. Murray quotes a quamt 
legend which has been handed down to the Burmese, recalling 
the ancient myth of Ramulus. A certain king’s son was aban¬ 
doned in the forest and suckled by a lioness. When the prince 
grew up, he escaped from his foster-mother by swimming the 
Irrawaddy, and this ingratitude broke her heart. In remem¬ 
brance of her maternal love lions’ figures are placed at the foot 
of all Pagoda steps in Burma. The truoulente xpression of the 
monsters is presumably not meant to represent a mother’s 
yearning love, but such is the legend. 

Even the shortest description of this wonderful pagoda and 
its supplementai'y chapel^' and shrines would exceed the space 
at my disposal, and, indeed, several days would not exhaust 
the innumerable axohiteotural features of Shwe Dagon. But 
M every visitor would visit the eastern entrance, with its remark- 
' able pagodas, as well as the southern, the main approach. 

Then, besides, the features are constantly changing “ a 
description of the pagoda as it was ten years ago would be 
incomplete to-day. Tliis is duo as much to the ephemeral natuiw 
•of the wooden buildings as to the progressive oharacter of 
Burmese art.” 

New shrines or temples (tazoungs) are continually being 
built by devout Burmans. Some of the more recent ones are 
as remarkable for the beauty of the elaborate wood carving 
as for the excessive ornamentation and rich colouring; there 
are two chapels in glass mosaic which are certainly unique. 
Some are coated from basement to “ ti” -mth gold leaf, and the 
effect in brilliant sunshine is indescribable. Compared with 
those ornate and gorgeous shrines the cathedrals and churches 
of Moscow axe dignified and restrained. 

The extraordinary character of the temple arohiteoturo 
is quite unlike anything that we have seen in India proper, 
where in the enormous variety of styles it would seem difficult 
to exclude anything bearing some resemblance to the seven- 
storied pagoda type. Mr, Pergusson, indeed, considers that in 
A^yi’ia, not India, we find the neatest architectural similarity, 
tliis Babylonian infiueuce having, perhaps, reached Burma 
by Central Asia and Thibet, for no traces are seen in India, 
though it has been sugg^ted that similar temples did exist in 
the great cities of Hmdustan, bat, being only in brick and 


plaster, have perished. However, this is a problem for 
experts. • 

The Shwe Dagon pagoda is considered one of the 
great world shrines, and is, indeed, the only pagoda Avhioh- 
actually contains genuine relics of Gautama and the tihree 
Buddhaa who preceded him. It is, in short, not a temple, 
but a reliquary. Buddhists claim as early a date as S88 BiC. 
for the building of this shrine. Rangoon itself is comparative** 
ly modem, but its site was chosen by its founder. King Alom* 
pra, in 1766, for the commercial capital and port of Bunna., 
on account of the proximity of the sacred Shwe Dagon. 

Not far from the Shwe Dagon are the great reservoirs 
known as the Royal Lakes. 

Perhaps no city in India has more beautiful pufaKo gardens 
than Rangoon. The Royal Lakes and Dailiousie Pork make a 
magnificent pleasure ground. Here we shall see what we have 
been a stranger to in India—beautiful stretches of velvet turf 
as fine as in Oxford College gardens, while the wealth of lux¬ 
uriant foliage, pagoda trees, acacias, laburnums, padouks, 
etc., make an exquisite framework to the expanse of greenery 
and the shining sheets of water. 

Tb most tourists the next important sight after the Golden 
Pagoda are the “ elephant coolies ” at work in Mtssr^. McGre¬ 
gor’s timber yards at Ahlone, and certainly this is a imique 
spectacle. The great beasts work as hard and as continuously 
as coolies at hauling, pilii]^, and stacking the huge teak logs. 
The elephants work together in pairs. Each kneeling down, 
they insert their trunks underneath, then lift a log— sometimes 
weighing a couple of tons— to its place on the stack. Then one 
elephant walks to the end of the stack and pushes the log for¬ 
ward till it lies even with the other logs. The intelligence these 
animals show is extraordinary, and still more the neatness 
with which they stack the logs pCTfectly level. Indeed, one 
can almost beliav© the story familiar to every globetrotter, 
of the “foreman elephant” who invariahly used to shut one 
eye as he glanced down the log to see that it lay exactly square 
and level in the stack ! 

Eangoon Gazette.—To-d&y their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales enter on a new stage in Their great jour¬ 
ney, a stage which, we hope, will be not less interesting and 
enjoyable than those which have been passed. More than four 
years ago, by the desire of her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
the Prince and Prmcess made their historic tour in Groat 
Britain, a journey, to quote His Royal Hi^ess’s own words, 
“ unique in its charaoter, rich in the oxperienee gained and in 
the memories of warm and affectionate greeting from the many 
races of His Majesty’s subjects m his great dominions beyond 
the seas ” j a tour which “ profotmily touched and gratified ” 
both the Prince and Princess “ by too loyal affection and enthu¬ 
siasm which invariably characterised the weioome extended ”’ 
to Their Royal Highnesses throughout toeir* long and memo¬ 
rable journey. 

The present visit to India has been a natural complement 
to toe tour of the Colonies, and when Their Royal Highness 
leave Karachi two months hence we trust that their impressions 
and their memories of India will bo no leas happy than those 
of Australia, New Zealand and Canada. Nothing but the keenest 
sense of duty could have induced them to undertake this tour, 
with its long absence from home and children, the fatigues 
and discomforts of trying joumejre by land and sea in climates 
varying from Arctic cold to torrid heat. Work well done 
is its own reward, but Their Royal Highnesses wifi also reap a 
bountiful harvest in being brought more closely into contact 
with toe peoples of India, in strengthening the bonds of Empire, 
in increasing, though that is no easy task, toe love and venera¬ 
tion in which the Ro 3 ?al Family are held throughout India, 
by every race, caste and oreed- 
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To-day the Royal tour in Burma begins and it needs no 
very intimate knowledgo of the province to prophesy with ab¬ 
solute conMence that nowhere in the vast region that we call 
India wi l Their Royal Highnesses meet with a more cordial 
loyal welwme than in Burma. This section of the tour is of 
y .ne^ity brief, but in their week’s stay amongst us our Royal 
VMitors mil make the acquaintance of cosmopolitan Rangoon, 
where the Burmese number scarcely one-third of the popu- 
Idtion; of Mandalay, which is almost purely Burmese still: 

nver, wWch is the life of Burma; and, generally^ 

. plains, Eepresentatives from many 

whnt border States (the Sawbwa of Kengtung, for example, 
whose temtory marches with that of China and of Prance. 

•nSitTf bad a journey of forty days to Rangoon) will 
illustrate ph^snf life and rule far different from those in Burma 
proj^. ^d thus, during their stay the Royal visitors will 
meet subjects of the King-Emperor who have come from al- 
most every quarter of the province eager to show their loyalty 
• to assist m making the Royal visit a thoroughly happy 

^at a stirring time you will have by the time that this 
reaches you ! The Prince and Princess of Wales will be your 
guests and we all know what a right royal reception you 
wdl give them. Your Royal visitors will appreciate to the 
utmost yoiw exertions to entertain them. They are in the 
b^t of health and vigour. They have-enjoyed to the fuU 
their Inman tour so far, and have made themselves beloved 
and admired everywhere. With you they will have a new ex¬ 
perience, one of the pleasures which King Edward missed, 
iney may not see all the gold and trappings with which they 
have been sated in the loyal tributary States of India, and 
you can show them but few very ancient monuments or build- 
^s. But you will show them a happy, prosperous and loyal 
•ftoymoe, the largest m the Indian Empii'e, making up for 
ite lack of inihvidual millionaires by its millions of natives 
above the reach of grinding poverty, dwelling in good decent 
houses, well clothed, loyal and content under British rule, 
free from oppression, cheerful in liberty such as never under 
the native regime they experienced. They will see Rangoon 
jour capit^, barely half a century old, risen from a village 
just emerging from the mud of the Irrawaddy delta, the third 
*^*^*^^ 1 ?* India, and. they will see also how much greater 

might bo the expansion of Burma if the predommant part- 
ner were not so jealous of it, and so unwisely repressive of our 
development. But they will perhaps be told that Lord Curzon 
has gore, md that Lord Minto reigns in his stead. 

in Mandalay Their Royal Highnesses will see the musliroom 
capital and gingerbread Palace of the Alaungpaya dynasty, 
^d wdlreflecton the downfall of Thebaw and his cruel consort. 
V^m Dma ‘»idt perdere, prim demrntat. I need not say with 
what mtense mterest we exiles will watch the progress of Their 
Royal Highnesses in Burma. 

His Maj^ty’s ships Remtm, Fox, Perseus and Terrible 
passed Elephant Point at 3-16 p.m. yesterday and arrived 
below the Hastings before 6 o’clock, the Fox and Perseus 
coming into harbour. 

We are requested to state that carriages cannot follow 
the route of the Royal procession beyond the junction of Latter 
and Dalhonsie Street. The upper part of Latter Street 
^d the portion of Canal Street which lies between Godwin 
Road and China Street will be closed to traffic as soon as the 
Royal procession has passed in order that the school children 
niay start homewards as soon as possible. 

We understand that the order about umbrellas for the school 
'Cmlmen in the School pandal has been misunderstood. Children 
of aU races may be provided with umbrellas, but will have to 
put them down when the Royal procession passes and for some 


little time beforehand. It is obvious, of course, that every child 
cannot put up an umbrella as there would be no room, bat the 
ma^gera will make arrangements for the children to share, 
u J^^^day night the laeutenant-Govemor drove to Dal- 
housie Park to inspect the “ karawoik poung ” on which Their 
Royal Highnesses will journey across the Lake. Shortly after 
ten the barge set out on her journey towed by seven Burmese 
crews, singmg then boat-songs. As the barge passed the float- 
mg lotus flowers, these opened and a beautifully attired dano- 
gnl appeared in each, to the strains of the band placed out 
of Bight below the huge flowers. Sections of the park had been 
exjterimentally hghted, and these, though only a very minute 
portion of the scheme for Monday, showed that the improve¬ 
ments made m the system of lighting will ensure complete suc¬ 
cess. It may be confidently stated that Rangoon has never 
before such a magnificent sight that which will greet 
Iheir Royal Highnesses on Monday evening. The karaweik 
poung proceeded to the marble steps and here the Lieutenant- 
uovemor landed and inspected the arrangements made for the 
reception of the Royal visitors* 

We are informed that a firework display may take place 
froru three of Majesty’s vessels accompanying Their Royal 
ilighnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales during the squad-^ 
ron 8 stay, but the night has not been settiecL The fireworks 
would consist of 11 displaysFirst display, 60 rockets fired 
smgJy from the quarter-deck. Second display, 10 five and a half 
inch shells, variously coloured, will be fired from mortars from 
each vesj3e]. Third display, 90 coloured rockets from each ship in 

fiights as follows; Three flights each of fifteen coloured rockets, 
from eaoh ship red, white and blue, making a total of 46 from 
each ship to be fired from the forcecastle. Three similar sets of 
r^kets will be fired from each ship from the quarter-deck^ 
Ine vessels from which the rockets will be fired are the Hya- 
cinth, Fox and Perseus. Fourth display, fifty Roman candles 
from the Hyacinth and 26 each from the Fox and Persem will 
be burnt, men being stationed so as to intenningle the resultant 
colours all round the upper deck. Fiftli display will be a repeti¬ 
tion of the second display. Sixth display, ten Imperial batteries 
from the Hyacinth and five each from the other two ships will 
be fired. Seventh display, ten repeating shells from Vhe Hyacinth 
and five each from the other two ships will be fired. Eighth 
display, special rocket display. The following special rockets 
will be d^charged by each ship in the order named starting with 
the Hyacinth1 Hyacinth 10 wheateheafs; 2 Fox 10 peacocks’ 
plumes; 3 Perseus 10 electric meteors ; 4 Hyacinth 20 floating 
trails. Ninth display will be a repetition of the fourth display 
and 26 Roman candles will be burnt on each ship. Tenth 
00 rockets will be fired independently. Eleventh dis¬ 
play, 10 whistling rockets will be fired from the Hyacinth 
followed by set pieces of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and the Star of India on board tlie 
Hyacinth. 

Last evening the finishing touches were being given to 
the decorations and pandals erected for the reception of Their 
Royal Highh^es the Prince and Princess of Wales in Rangoon. 

It may be said at once that never has anything so extensive 
been attempted and never before has there been such general 
co-operation as on this occasion. Hitherto every community 
has looked after its own arrangements, and this to a large 
extent has been the rule on this occasion, but in Phayre Street 
and on Strand Road the labours of the Reception Committee 
have b^n lightened, on the one hand, by the work of the Port 
authorities and Government ofiSioers, and, on the other, by the 
houseowners in Phayre Street who combined to make one ela¬ 
borate decorative scheme for their quarter. Below we give 
detailed descriptions of the decorations along the line of route. 

As for the pandals a few remarks may be made here. The Bur- 












have been rightly given the plaoti of honour and in their 
beautiful archway on Strand Road they will be the firet—on the 
conclusion of the reception on the wharf—to welcome the 
Royal visitors to Burma. From the list of communities who 
have constructed archways, two will be missed, the Chetties, 
apparently through some misunderstanding amongst them¬ 
selves, and the Marworis, who since the death of Bhagwan 
Das have declined in numbers and importance in Rangoon. 
On the other hand, the IShojas and the Chittagonian Maho- 
medans have come forward to testify to their growing numbers 
and importance in Burma. 

Although the river front from the Hastings, where the 
Benotm will take up her moorings, does not lend itself to de¬ 
coration in the way that the streets do, still opportunities 
are afforded which have not been neglected. Ihe Port Trust 
authorities have taken in hand the ornamentation of all their 
wharves and jetties, beginning from below at their workshops 
at Botataung, thence up the river by the Mauimain jetty, Brook¬ 
ing Street wharf. Sparks and Lewis Street jetties, Phayre Street 
wharf, and Barr Street jetty. On all, flagstaffs and flags, with 
lines of streamers between them, have been erected. This 
form of decoration is practically .the,onfy one suitable 
co^idering that the launch Togo which brings the Prince and 
Princess up h^om the Itonown is some distance off the bank, 
and the effect of many draperies in the finer details of decora¬ 
tion would be lost Besides the properties of the Port Trust, 
there are private premises on the river front which have taken 
equal pains to appear as gay as possible on the passage of the 
Royal party. The Burma Oil Company’s Rangoon depdt makes 
a very good show of bunting, and a large number of high posts 
have been erected and utilised to the best advantage. The Bom- 
bay-Burma Trading Corporation’s yard and the Railway 
jetty too have shared in the general ornamentation and 
altogether the three and a half miles, which is approximately 
the distance from the Renown's station to Sule Pagoda wharf, 
will form no unworthy avenue to the port and city of Rangoon. 
As Sule Pagoda wharf is approached the decorations of the 
streets come into the display to be seen from the river, two of 
the most effective bufldings to be seen from there being the 
public offices, described below, and the offices of the Port Trust, 
'ae latter, recently repainted in a most artistic scheme of slate 
blue, white and cream, is one of the most pleasing buildings 
in Rangoon. However gaily decorated the various portions of 
the river bank may be, it wiU still remain that the most strik- 
mg features of the river approach will be the great river itself, 
toe busy aspect of toe portions of the city that run down to its 
brink, toe shippmg in gala dressing, and the sight in toe dis- 
tooe of toe bhwe Dagon Pagoda glittering in the morning son. 
■:ae DaUa side is so far distant from the channel of approach 
that little could ^ attempted in the way of its ornamentation. 

Where the ftmeo and Princess will land on Burmese shores, 
Sule Pagoda wharf, is a fitting place for such a ceremonv—the 
r^ul^site of an important function of the city’s h'fe. It was 
here toat the other day we welcomed the first arrival of the 
splendid vessel the Here/ordaAfre, the latest and finest addition 
to the fleet of the Bibby line, that has done so much to foster 
toe prosperity ^d popularity of Rangoon and Burma. It is 
almost a pity toat toe reconstruction of this 1,500-foot lonur 
wharf, now m hand, had not been completed for this great 
OTcaeion. But the old wharf will not know itself this moiSng. 
3^6 ar^gements and decorations here are not in the hands 
of the Port Trust, but have been taken in hand by toe town 
and reception authorities. A pontoon has been attached to the 
wh^f for convenmnee in landing, painted white and railed. 

It 18 at^hed to the wharf by a new iron-work bridge painted 
gr^n. From toe edge of toe wharf to the shore proMt and the 
entrance to the pandal a covered way, protected by bamboo 


matting, has been erected. The rough surface has been laid 
with sand, and that again carpeted, giving a smooth and soft 
passage. The panda! consists of the covered open space of the 
wharf sheds lying between the enclosed corrugated iron sheds 
to west and east. It has naturally assumed a very different 
aspect from its workaday one. The space, some forty-five yards 
square, has been hung at the sides and ceiled with white doth, 
the ceiling being panelled by coloured cords. The pillars, six 
down each side of the middle, are draped in purple. Between 
them nea.r the filing and down toe length of each are cords of 
green foliage with small bunches of flowers in yellow and red, 
looking very pretty. On each side of toe pandal are low stands 
m eleven tiers, seated with comfortable chairs. Well over a 
thousand people ought to be comfortably accommodated here. 
In the centre is the dais of reception, only a few inches high, 
so that dl may see what goes on. A large number of large foliage 
plants in timber plant-tubs are slrilfulfy disposed. The high 
passage leading from the pandal to toe street is draped in the 

same way as the pandal itself with the addition of scarlet cloth 
hangings. 

Almost facing the entrance to the Sule Pagoda wharf is the 
stand erected by Messrs. Mason, Trevillion and Hunt. .This will 
con^^d an excellent view of the Royal procession, beini? one 
of toe best positions on toe lino of route. The stand is ^ted 
immediately in front of toe Police Court buildings which form 
as splendid background of coats-of-arms, flags, coloured cloths 
and festoons of flowers. Over these buildings, as well as every 
other public office in the line of route, floats the Royal Stand- 

lettera festooned with flowers are 
G. M. (imtials of Their Royal Highnesses) and “ AU Burma 
VVelcomes You. The Customs House, too, presents a most 
effective appearance After passing the Indian Mahommedan 
p^ctel 18 a w'hite palisade on which portraits of Their Majesties 
toe Ki^ and Queen and their Royal Highnesses are placed, 
^e entire palisade is festooned with white and red rosea. All 
toe decoration in Str^d Road, Phayre Street and Merchant 
Street consist of the best materials available and have been 
carried out in a most skilful manner. _ 

Yesterday the Burmese archway was in a less advanced 
st^e ot construction than any other in Rangoon, toe delay 
bemg due to an erratic contractor. Yesterday, however work 
was teing p«s|w«i on with vigour and the archway will com- 
pletod in good time. Like most things the Burmese undertake 
toe pandal is most taatefuk It is a large archway about sixty 
feet long, capable of seating some five hundred persons and 
is m toe orthodox Burmese fashion, with numerous pyathate, 
gold ^mg the predominating colour, while red, pale blue and 
dark blue also play a part. The solid teak posts supportinc the 
roof have been covered with red cloth and on this is superim- 
posed elalwate gilding. The roof is of white material, figured 
in gold. The west front, toe entrance, has most elaborate cilt 
work set out with blue, whUe on the east front the same design 
18 carried out without the blue, the general effect of toe arch¬ 
way teing extremely graceful, while the colours are. a« usual 
most harmonious, * 

The Indian Mahomodan pandal through which the Royal 
visitors p^s after leaving the Burmese archway represents a 
mosque. It is a pretty structure, toe prevailing colour being 
yellow pick^ out with red. The dome and toe minarets stand 
out boltoy, but the pandal would certainly have looked better 
had It been made entirely white. In toe interior on the walls 
are hand-painted landscape and other scenes. The pandal is 
capable of siting about 300 persons. The principal movers 
are Munshi Murad Bux and Munshi Kadir Bux. ^ 

• toe most beautiful of the decorative arrangement 

in Strand Road is the floral pavilion at the junction of that 
road and Phayre Street erected under the supervision of Mr 








Wickham. It is crowned by a oone-sbaped basket of flowers, 
from which hang coloured curtains border^ with white, red and 
yellow roses. At the font comers are flags. Tlje sides of the pavi¬ 
lion bear appropriate mottoes in flowers. The design is chaste, 
and at the same time the artistic blending of the ros^ and grasses 
produces a rich effect. Further on, not on the Ime bf route, 
the Bonobay-Bunna offices are tastefully decorated and the 
Strand Hotel is also ablaze with bunting. 

The pandal in Phayre Street erects by the Hindu com¬ 
munity of Madras is a thoroughly representative one. The 
towers on both the gatewa.ys resemble those of the Golden 
Temple of Madura and upon them have been painted figtuea of 
Hindu gods and goddesses and scenes from Vedio Uterature. 
Tho.se familiar with Hindu mythology will find much to admire in 
the skilful manner in which the painters have done their work. 
The interoir has been arranged as a Kutf^heri mandabam, or 
a palace hall, and the decorations and furnishings consisting 
of art muslins, tinsels, and coloured cloths with long golden 
stripes show much taste. The ceiling is very fine, the floral work 
, and the gilding making an excellent combination. : The pandal 
has seating aecoinraodation for 600 persons, and its erection 
has been oufjervised by Rai Bahadur Maduray Pillay- 

Tlie effect produced by the decorations through the whole 
length of that part of Phajnre Street through which Their Royal 
Highnesses pass is most striking. The overhead lines of pen¬ 
nants and streamers, flanked by Venetian masts gay with bunt¬ 
ing, swallow-tail banners and burgees, make a brave show. 
The entire range of the public and private offices in this street 
has been most handsomely decorated; the carrying out of the 
scheme reflecting much credit on Messrs. Mason, Trevillion 
and Htmt. Among these buildings the most notable Are the 
offices of the Port Trust (as already mentioned), the National 
Bank, the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., the Chartered Bank, the 
Arracan Co., Mohr Bros., and Thos. Cook and Son. 

Merchant Street, right up to the Small Cause Court build¬ 
ings and beyond, presents a gala appearance. Among the best 
decorated houses are Messrs. Harrman and Go, ’s establishment, 
Messrs. Oppenheimer’s offices, the Hongkong Bank, the Chief 
Court, the Small Cause Court, the Government Press, Messrs. 
Narperink Smith’s office, the Netherlands Bank, and the Bank 
of Burma. Messrs, Steel Bros.’ new premises have been decorated 
most elaborately and with fine effect. 

The pandal at the junction of Merchant Street and Sule 
Pagoda Road has been erected by the Hindus of Southern, 
India under the personal superintendence of Mr. Rangasawmy 
Moodeliar, the well-known broker. The design is simple and 
elegant. Over the gateways are representations of Hindu 
temples guarded by goddesses. The interior decorations are 
bright with gay-coloured cloths and gilt and silver paper. The 
pandal has accommodation for 400 persons. 

The loyalty of the various Mabomedan. communities in town, 
as evinced by decorations for the occasion, is especially conspi- 
cuous, for some of the wealthiest merchants .belong to this class. 
In addition to the mosque of the Indian Mahoraedans generally, 
next to the Burmese archw^ay on Strand Road, four pandals 
have been erected on Merchant Street, between Moghul and 
Latter Streets. The first of these is the Persian pandal, which 
is designed to represent a castle. It is gratif 3 Tng to note that 
in all recent rejoicings of this nature this community has invari¬ 
ably taken a prominent part. The greatest charm perhaps about 
their castle is its simplicity in design and decorations ; a pleas- 
mg contrast to some of the others. The leaders of the community 
who have taken a prominent part in this welcome are Aga 
Mahmood, Aga Ally Akbar, and Haji Sayyid Bozo. 

The next pandal, the seventh on the line of route of the pro¬ 
cession, is one of the most elaborate and largest erected this 
year, as well befits the wealthy Suratee Bara Bazaar Company 


who are responsible for it. The entrance is flanked by a couple 
of Moorish arches, surmounted by large pictures on the right 
of the Japan and on the left by that of the Renown. Oh either 
side of the roadway over which festoons of garlands hang in 
all directions, within the pandal, is a broad raised platform, 
200 feet long, with chairs to accommodate 1,200 members of 
the Suratee community and their friends. One of the mo.st 
interesting features of th^ pandal is the series of large pictures 
- above the pillars lining both sides of the roadway. These are 
the handiwork of Burmese artists, some twenty-five of whom 
were engaged on the task for nearly two months. They cannot 
claim to be the best specimens of art, but in the short time 
at the workmen’s disposal they certainly have succeeded in 
producing some good work. The scenes depicted are very varied,, 
ranging from incidents in mythology and religion to battle¬ 
fields and sieges. Among the wars represented are the Tureo- 
Greek, the Chino-Japanese and the Russo-Japanese struggles. 
In the middle of the loft gallery is the picture of the Coronatipn 
of King Edward; while other views include landscapes, motor¬ 
ing and cycling, and moimtaineering in volcanic regions,, The 
mythological subjects treated of are mainly Hindu in character. 
As a sample of purely Burmese work these paintings are sure 
to attract attention. Moola Abdul Rahim is the Chairman of 
the Committee appointed by the community to arrange for the 
welcome given to Their Royal Highnesses. 

About a himdred paces from this, near Edward Street, 
is the pandal of the Khoja community. The followers of His 
Highness the Aga Khan have contented themselves with a 
simple design, purely Mahomedan in character, representing 
a mosque. Over the archways are words of welcome, and 
chains of coloured paper are hung in the pandal. The principal 
movers are Rahimji Ehoy Hirji and Mahomed Bhoy Cooverji. 

The last structure in Merchant Street is that of the Mahome¬ 
dan Ghittagonians near Latter Street. This has been designed 
to represent a court in the Alcazar of Seville, with its balconies 
and rooms opening on them, all painted by Dada Ally of 
Parsee Theatre under the direction of Mr. Kato. The ceiling 
is very well done, but there is a monotony in the painting of 
the doors and windows and their drapery. Above each door 
after the manner of the real court, is a picture, and here pro¬ 
minent men of Burma, past and present, find a place. Among 
those whose portraits are hung up are our two recent Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governors. The leaders of tliis community ar^ Munshi 
Ahsan Alii, Munshi Mahomed Kala Meah and Abdul Kadir. 

As usual the Chinese community are second to none in the 
lavlshness of the street decorations. Latter Street is pm'ely 
Chinese and there are two archways erected. After the heavy 
red and gold decorations along Merchant Street these graceful 
and artistic pandals are a relief. The first arch, situated at ^e 
comer of Latter Street and Strand Road, is that of the Fokkien 
Chinese. The front of the structure represents a roy^ entrance, 
and in the centre a rendezvous for princes returning from tbeir 
travels. The lower portion represents a Chinese drawing-room 
magnificently decorated. The Britis hcoat-of-arms is conspicuous 
in front with an inscription of welcome. The outer posts are 
encircled by dragoons and there are numerous pictorial designs 
of fine workmanship. The archway entailed considerable labour, 
as for three months men have been at work on the design. Up to 
Wednesday there was merely the bare structure to be seen, 
but within the last 48 hours everything has appeared like magic 
work. 

The next pandal in the Stareet is that erected by the Canton 
Chinese community. The design, as already described in these 
columns, is after the famous Hone Kow arch where the two 
Emperors Hoan Kow Tsaw and Chow Hong Yoe met. Two 
Chinese dragons affom the entrance of the pandal. Five sets of 
marionettes are to be seen under the arches of the southern 
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©ntranoo. A Chinoae court juggler is seen |Jbrforming. Then 
comes an aged ex-Mu«8ter of State fishing while the Emperor 
is endeavouring to iriduoe'-him to accept a fresh term of office 
in the State, The intmdation of the golden temple is also de¬ 
picted. Next follows a competition in mystic art between the 
head priest of the golden temple and the white snake which has 
tramformed itself into a beautiful girl. The other two seta 
depict the vocations followed by a fisherman, woodman, and 
oultivator, respectively. All the materials were brought 
specially from China for this jirchway. There are also Chinese 
dragons on the upper portion of the structure. 

Prom I,ntt<ir Street to Godwin Road, fifteen hundred feet, 
there have been erected on both sides of the road spacious 
galleries for the school children of Rangoon, of whom some 
foiudeen thousand will be accommodated, with their teachers 
and school managers. Half-way up the line is a little pandal 
over which stands a handsome pyathat in red and gold. Inside 
this are two raised platforms. On the south will be seated a 
hundred little Burmese girls and on the north a number of 
hpoongyis with their yellow-robed pupils. Here bouquets will b© 
presented to the Rrinctj and Princess by a Burmese boy and 
girl from a Vemaoular school. The arrangements at the rehearsal 
on Thursday worked admirably, every school marching to its 
allotted place with the precision of well-drilled troops. Every, 
thing has been carefully thought out and put into execution by 
Mr. Potter and his band of willing assistants. It may be 
confidently anticipated that notliing in to-day’s reception will 
compare in beauty and in suggeativeness with this enormous 
assemblage of brightly-clad, happy children of every race and 
class in Rangoon. The Burmese children, <d course, largely 
predominate, but Chinese, Europeans, Matlrassis, Bengalis, Upper 
Indians and others are all strongly represented. 

The College pandal on Godwin Road is of the same design 
as the Children’s pandal. There are raised seats for the boys 
and College Staff and over the centre is a very handsome pya¬ 
that, in the rigidly correct Burmese colours for a Royal reoep- 
tion, namely, silver, gold and pale blue. 

Sphere ..—The Prince of Wales is to-day visiting one of the 
most piotur^que countries in the whole world. It is a beautiful 
land inhabited by a silken-olad people who have possessed a 
knack of happy living. The country and people were recently 
most interestingly described by Zilr. V. C. Scott O’Connor 
m two .volumes entitled The SUkm East. Burma, he says, oc¬ 
cupies a remote comer of south-eaetem Asia. Hidden away 
there in the folds of mountains which reach doivn like 
the fingers of a hand from the heights of Asia to the sea, it has 
had leisure to develop a character and personality of its own. 

Its best friends in this sense have been these mountains wliioh 
have protected it, on the one hand from the aggression, of In- 
the other, from the enormous absorbing power 

* * The »ea has o^ned 

the flo^ates of invasion, and under the poUtical supremacy 
Of HiOgland, the economio competition of inferior and cheaper 
rac^ from lidia, and of the superior Chinese now cflcowding 
up from the Strmts, the Burmese personality runs in some perf 
of extmction. Iffiere is no longer a court to form the heart of 
any national feehng, there is no longer, it would seem, any 
morive m k^ping the race supreme in its own country, and there 
18 lading m the ^ople that sternness which might alone in 
the absence of such fostering influences help to maintain their 
loiosyncrasy intact. 

Semotions fbom Native papers ptoushed in Bbngai. mn 
THE WEEK ENDING THE 13th JaNDARV 1906. 

[Calcutta] of the 5fJi January 
obje^ to that^asage m the Calcutta Municipal addressto 
the Prmce and Princess of Wales in wliioh it Zs 


j their Royal Highnesses would find in Calcutta “abundant 
mcBoations of the prosperity which everywhere accompanies 
British nile,’* and in reply to which His Royal Highness 
said: “If, as you say, the prosperity which blesses this 
place is common to all India, we may congratulate ourselves 
on the results of the bond between the Mother-country and 
India.” How, asks the writer, did the City Fathers ascertain 
that under Britjeh rule every part of India had prospered 
like Calcutta? Have not great cities hko Delhi and Agra been 
reduced to insignificant places under British rule ? It is only 
those places which have been made seats of Government by the 
English that have prospered under British rule, and it is natural 
that such should be the case. It is a perversion of truth and the 
worst form of flattery to say that because Calcutta has, in every 
way, prospered under British nile, every other part of India 
bos also done so. 

Sanpmm.—The Sanjivani [Calcutta] of the 4th January 
^itesThe Prince is a very clever personage. His keen 
mteUigenoe has seen through all the webs spun by the officials. 
With the object of keeping His Royal Highness ignorant of 
the condition of the Indians, orders were issued to keep 
newspaper-s, like the Amrita Bazar Patrika-, the Ber^galee and 
the Smemtan out of his sight. But under the Prince’s own 
orders, paj^rs editeil by the natives are lieing sent in for Ms 
perosal. His Royal Highness has thus come to know of the 
^rtirion agitation, the boycott and Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s 
Illegalities. Hm Royal Highness is a humane Prince who c.annot 
tolerate any difference betwwn the English and the Indians. 

“ Bombay, His Royal Highness sum¬ 
moned Sir Pherozshah Mehta to an interview with him. We have 
learn^ that the Prin^ inquired of him, “ What is meant by the 
pardon of Bengal? Why are the Bengalis so dissatisfied with 
It? ^y havel-hey resolved to boycott British manufactures?” 

^ the Prmce satisfactory replies to these 
questions. It has ^en m^e quite clear to His Royal Highness 
boycott of British manufactures is a reply to the offi¬ 
cial mdifterence to the protests of the Bengalis against the parti- 

*Pnya-o-^»aijda Bazar Pairika [Calcutta! 
of the 4th J^uary writes as follows under the heading “ Speaking 
of untruth in addresses ” 

The Hindus are ever a loyal people. Rebellion agaimst the 
SovOToign 18 a purely European idea which has no place in the 
Hmdu code <rf morality. In Europe the relation between the 
Sovereign and his subjects is not intimate. Hence rebeUiori 

ot the subjects IS a daily occurrence on that continent. The Indian 

people, however, consider it sinful to rise up against their Sove. 

religious codes of the Indian ascribe divinity 
iteelf to the Soverei^. To have a sight of royalty is also con¬ 
sidered an act of religious merit by the Hindu Sastrae. We have 
i w f “UsiMtic in according a fitting reception to the Prince 
of Wales, for who is there who does not wish to show proper 
^poct. courtesy and loyalty to the heir-apparent to the throne ? 

r b®® been throwing obstacles even in the wav 

of the r^^ents of Calcutta getting a view of the Prince with 
safety. M the festivities in honour of the Prince are being held 
m the European quarter of the town, with which the native 
residents are not much in touch. The cost of these festivities 
are bemg paid by these humble natives; but it is the Prince’s 
own counfr;^en who are enjoying the pleasure of participating 
in toem. We have no objection to this, particularly as the people 
of Bengal are imable just now to join in any festivities and have 

order to discharge the duly of receiving 
the Prmce though with a lacerated heart. Neglect of duty in 
consequence of grief or sorrow is not what a moraUy superior 
people should permit themselves to be guilfey of. It sneaks 
volumes for the sfxength of o«r character that certain worth- 






less and irresponsible officials have, in spite of various efforts, 
failed to shake our loyalty. 

The conduct of a certain official has astonished and astounded 
us. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has come, and it 
is desirable for him to know our real feelings, and to some ex¬ 
tent the real condition of the country. It is essential for him to 
know the real condition of the people over whom he will, at some 
future time, be called upon to rule as Sovereign. But the officials 
and the hypocritical sycophants appear to have made up their 
minds not to let His Royal Highness know it. We are extremely 
happy at the Prince’s visit, and it is our duty to give him a 
fitting reception according to our circumstances. The addresses, 
however, which have been presented to His Royal Highness 
contain a number of falsehot^. Everywhere the tune is the 
same —“ We are the happiest people on the face of the earth ; 
our happiness is unequalled by that of any other people,” as 
if we did not suffer from illness and sorrow, as if we had. no wants 
and grievances, as if we did not suffer from miscarriage of 
justice. The Bombay and Calcutta addresses state that the 
country is getting richer, that the tide of prosperity is sweeping 
over it, that a feeling of equality reigns all over the land, and 
that the country enjoys its full share of happiness and pros¬ 
perity. Is all this true? People who drew up the addresses knew 
full well that poverty was grinding the whole , Country and was 
incessantly causing famines there, that distinction was being 
constantly made between peoples of different colours in the 
administi'ation of justice and in the filling up of Government 
posts, and that cUstinctions were being made even between 
Hindus and Musalmans, and that the majority of the population 
did not get two full meals a day. Yet Ix>rd Curzon’s countiy- 
men, as they are, they dishonoured truth and drew up these 
addresses. Did not the writers’ hands tremble when they drew 
up the addresses containing these falsehoods? And did not the 
men who read the addresses find their voices choked when 
uttering these falsehoods? If not, then it must be understood that 
tnith has almost disappeared from amongst mankind. But the 
Prince is an intelligent, educated, and impartial man. And it 
will be idle to suppose that he is completely ignorant of the 
condition of the country. It will be folly to suppose that His 
Royal Highness, our future Emperor, does not know that India 
had at a time of famine to accept pe<!uniary help from America 
and Japan, and that eighty or ninety per cent, of the people 
of India are poor—a fact well known even to the mass of the 
English people. Why then do the sycophants reveal then real 
character by telling untruths in such ^dresses? 

Sandkya [Calcutta] of the 5th January blames the people 
of Bengal for having taken such interest in the festivities which 
were held in Calcutta during the Royal visit, in spite of the 
oppressions and indignities which they have suffered and are 
still suffering at the hands of feringis in connection with the 
stmdeshi movement. The writer also complains that the police 
ill-treated the people who flocked to witness the amusements. 

Bangatmi [Calcutta] of the 6th January says- 

The Prince has come and stayed in Calcutta for some days, 
but neither His Royal Highness nor the natives of the country 
have had any opportunity of knowing each other. When His 
Royal Higlmess’s father came to Calcutta, a meeting was 
arranged between him and a number of native gentlemen 
in Belgachia, but no such arrangement has been made on the 
present occasion, so that His Royal Highness will not acquire 
even that small amount of knowledge regarding Bengal and its 
people which his Royal father derived from an hour’s interview 
with a few leading Bengalis. The Prince’s tour programme 
has been evidently arranged on the principle of avoiding the 
vitiated atmosphere of native habitations. The pious desire 
on the part of most Hindus to see the Prince remains unfulfilled, 
while those people who went tc^see him on the maidan or some 


such place in southern quarter of the tmra received gi-eat 
ill-treatment at the hands of policemen. His Rcyal Highness’s 
speech at Agra shows that he loves the Indians. It is, therefore, 
a matter of great regret that he has not found an opportunity 
of knowing their griefs and grievances. What has he seen in 
Calcutta? He has seen the Calcutta Municipality presenting His 
Royal Consort with a valuable ornament; he has seen bejewelled 
and gorgeously dressed human Plutuses moving on earth; 
he has seen the grandeur of the Imperial Cadet Corps, the beauty 
of the Government House imd the stately appearance of white 
men’s mansions; he has seen a grand illumination and a gorgeous 
display of fireworks. But has he seen the humble cottage of 
the poor, or the skeleton appearance of the hungry and fam¬ 
ished? He has heard words of adulation spoken to him in 
addresses, but has he heard the touching tale of the manifold 
misery of even a single poor soul ? His Royal Consort has seen 
a few rich ladies decked with gold and jewels, but has she seen 
even a single woman who has neither food nor clothing ? India 
contains crores of half-starved men and women, but have Their 
Royal Highnesses see neven one of them? But how will they see 
all this? Who will show the sight of misery to them? 

Hindi Bangavasi. —Commenting upon the Royal visit to 
Calcutta, the Hindi Bangavasi [Calcutta] of the 8th January 
gives a history of Royal processions in former times, showing 
how on such occasions gold and silver were profusely distributed 
to the poor, and regrets that the poor of Calcutta were not fed 
or paid anything during the visit of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. The oustom of distributing money to the 
poor not only prevailed in the times of even the titular Moghul 
Princes, but obtain in certain Native States even up to this day, 
The poor of Calcutta therefore naturally expected that they 
would not be forgotten on the present occasion. 

In connection with His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales’ 
visit to Calcutta the same paper writes;—There are Hindu, 
Mahomedan, Sikh, Parsee, Christian, and Jain inhabitants in 
Calcutta, but how many leaders of these communities were 
able to meet His Royal Highness and lay their grievances 
before him ? The granting of ah audience was out of the 
question, as the authorities had so arranged things that 
His Royal Highness did hot even pass through those quarters 
which are occupied by the men of the above nationalities. 
Although the people of Bengal were grieved at the partition, they 
did not fail to express their joy at the Royal visit, but since the 
Hindus were not even allowed to approach His Royal High¬ 
ness, giving expression to their sentiment was quite out of 
the question. 

Sandhya [Calcutta] of the 9th January writes ;~The Prince 
has come and the Prince has gone, and we remain where 
we were before. There were fireworks, illuminations, bands 
and parades, but for ourselves it all amounted to an 
experience of the thrust of the policeman’s baton. There were 
no gifts or feeding of the poor; it all ended in exhibitions of 
authority by the police and by the subordinate European 
officials.' It is of course a matter of rejoicing that the Prince 
returns safe to England ; that his brief sojoiim in India has been 
without any^mishap; but such puppet exhibitions of royalty do 
not arouse our enthusiasm. With Europeans, Royal personages 
are like dolls—moved by springs, worked by machine. In 
European countries, royalty is a thing invested with great sem¬ 
blance of power, but in reality without any authority to personally 
guide the administration of the country. When Royal person¬ 
ages have to-sit like dummy-figures at homo, what con they bo 
exp^ted to do abroad in India? In this country the feringhi 
hakims and the red-faced paraioaUas are persons possessing 
greater authority than Roy^ty, One cannot even conceive 
that there is any king with higher authority than theirs. 
Who is not king over ua ? Any man whose akin is a little 





fair, who wears EOTopean costultne and who speaks a foreign 
tongue, ia king over us. It was not for nothingtthat the 
Bengali poet once wrote that weworship as Emperors 
all Europeans—he they sailors or missionaries. Mr. Cattel^ 
of Matlaripur, the jute merchant of Serajgung, Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller, Sir Andrew Fraser, alf are kings over ua; so are Messrs. 
Lyon and Carlyle. We in fact constitute a sort of unclaimed 
property, over whom everybody claims and exercises authority. 
In Noakhali wo see Abdul Karim our king, in Madaripur we see 
the Impector of Schools and the Director of Public Instruction 
our kingsy for they are issuing all sorts of mandates at will over 
the school students and teachers in tliese places. So also 'Mr. 
Jack for a time exercised royal sway at Barisal. And as for Sir 
Bamfylde Fuller, of Eastern Bengal, he is a sort of king of kings. 
Has he anybody over him? At the railway stationsj anybody 
with a fair skin is a king over us. He is privileged to talk big, | 
to call anybody he comes across a damned aoor (pig), because 
he knows how to use his stick. Those who went to see the Prince i 
say that their sinM eyes were not permitted to see who the ! 
Prince was and who the Viceroy. It seemed as if those red- ; 
faced police sergeants and ihoae paratoaMas with red tiu-bans on 
who were chasing the Bengalis like so many cate and dogs were 
really the royal personages. Of course we are told that King 
Edward, the son of Queen Victoria, is our ruler ; but in practice j 
we see that from the low caste half-breed of the slums of Calcutta j 
to the hakims in the mixfassal, all are our rulers. The King’s i 
servants, the King’s own countrymen are the living rulers with 
whom we actually come in contact. Tliat is why on the occasion 
of the visit of the King’s heir, all the rejoicings and feastings 
were monopolised by the Europeans, while the native of the 
soil only performed certain menial offices and suffered a copsi- 
derable amount of police harassment. 

Daily HUavadi [Calcutta] of the 9th January writes:— 

We cannot say what the Prince has learnt from his week’s 
sojourn in Calcutta. Judging from the manner in which he saw us 
and we him, we can confidently assert that His Royal Higlmess 
has not been able to form any correct idea of the people of India. 
From the way in which he saw the people of India, he might as 
well he in England itself as in In^a. European officials 
surrounded his person to such an extent that, turn his eyes in 
whichever direction he might, ho could see them and them alone. 
His eyes could not, so to speak, penetrate through the bodies of 
the.se European officials and fall on the bodies of the dark- 
skinned natives. The' feeble voice of the Indians was lost in the 
hubbub of receptions and addi'esses. The offloials did their l/est 
to hide from the Prince the real condition of the country, and 
presented to his gaze only the scenes of joy and plenty. His 
Royal Highness was not permitted to go to those parts of the 
country which are now in the grip of famine, but our future 
Emperor should become aware that India, the fabled land of 
gems, has now been converted into a desert. 

At Calcutta the Prince witnessed fireworks, illuminations, 
and races and military parades. His visit to the city ended 
with these events only. He left the city satisfied with the good 
ateangements made by the local police during his stay. But he 
did not receive any information at all as to the treatment which 
ffis 30 million subjects Were receiving at the hands of his officials. 
Has His Royal Highness been told that thousands of people 
who came from the interior to the city to get a sight of his Royal 
person, had to return home in disappointment after having been 
mercilessly harassed by the town police ? 

His Royal Highness has, during this visit of his, seen the 
Kutab, the Taj and all tlie sights of India. To that extent the 
msit has been useful But he has not seen the people of India yet. 
Hia tour has therefore been instructive only partially. He has 
seen the kingdom but not the people. He has seen the lights, but 
not the shadows. 


f 'SaWdAya,—In connection with the late pm-dah, party at 

I Belvedere, the Bawihya [Calcutta] of the 6th. January.;dwells on 
. the oharacteristio European stifteess and formah'ty of manner in 
welcoming guests which is evidenced by the procedure adopted 
at this party of seating each guest on a specially tiokelod chair, 

: and on the incongniity, according to Indian standards, of a 
I personage of the position of Her Royal Highness distributing 
I as, she actually did, only silver medals to her guests, 
j Hindf The Rvndi Battyamst [Calcutta], dated 

I 8 th January, in commenting upon the Princess of Wales’ piirdah 
j party, says The i^rdah party given in honour of Her Royal 
: Highness the Piinoesa of Wales is an accomplished fact. 

I Excluding the maidservants and women companions of the ladies,, 
there were nearly 25 ladies present, who had to leave their shoes 
at the entrance to the Durbar Hall It is said that the Hindu 
and the Muhammadan ladies were very highly pleased at 
meeting Her Royal Highness, whose courteous manners w^e 
highly admired. 

All the native papers of Orissa speak in sympathetic terms 
of the tour of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princoss 
of Wales through India, and wish them a safe and happy 
journey b^k to their native land, > 

Vtkqidipika.~~Retetvmg to the donation of Ra. 1,500 to the 
temple of the Sikhs at Amritsar and of an equal sum to the Jurm 
Musjidoi the Muhammadans at Dellu by the Prince of Wales, tho 
same paper joim with the Hindu Patriot of Calcutta in the latter’s 
, remark that a similar donation to the Hindu temple at Puri would 
j have been a gracious act on the part of the Prince. The Wliter 
I re^ts that the Prince was not induced to pay a visit to the 
Hindu temples at Bhuvaneswar and Puri in Orissa. 

Selections fbom Native papeks pitblished in the Bombay 
Peesedencjy fob the week ekdino 13th January 1906. 

Kesari 9th Januaby 1906.—From* GwaUor the Prince of 
W ales went to Lucknow and Calcutta. At the last named city 
there were a number of festivities and imposing functions held in 
his honoiy, and thCvse included a, levee, a State procession, a ball,. 

I illuminations, etc. For the purdah party held by the Ptm-> 

I cess of Wales 60 ladies had received invitations, but it Is not 
j known how many actually attended. It is said, however, that 
most of those who were present have thrown away the purdah 
long ago and were thus not purdah naohin ladies at all. One of 
the ladies rendered homage to the Princess in the orthodox 
style, while the latter distributed silver medals to aU the ladies 
that attended. While the Princess was thus worshipped by the 
ladies, the Prince received a similar tribute from 5io leading 
gentlemen of Calcutta on ihe maidan. The work of holding golden 
umbrellas and waving golden chowries over the Prince was 
entrusted to Nawabs and Maharajas, and after the puja cere¬ 
mony was over, a number of devil dances were gone tlirough by 
Tibetans and Bhutanese. Some of tlie Bengal leaders who 
solemnly pledged themselves to pass the year of the parti tipn of 
their province in mourning took an active part in the dramatic 
display of loyalty on the maidan. [Elsewhere the paper wiites 
If anyone wishes to see how the image of the goddess of loyalty is 
disfigui’ed by some j^eudo-loyalists, let him read a few typical 
sentences contained in the addresses of welcome presented to the 
Prince of Wales by the Municipal Corporations of Calcutta and. 
Bombay. In the Bombay address we find it stated that the 
pohey of British rule in India was based on equality, and that 
British administrators made no distinctions of race or creed, 
but extended equal facilities of advancement to alL The loyaliate 
of Calcutta tell us that prosperity follows the British flag, and 
that a thousand symbols of this prosperity are visible in the 
city of Calcutta. If there had really been an inseparable associa¬ 
tion between prosperity and the British flag, why should India, 
have been liable to frequently recurring famines? Why should 
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orores of iieople be required to pass fchoir days in a condition of 
semi-starvationf Why should the entire subject populatic^ 
he despondent, feeble and discontented? Our Bombay friends 
assure us that out British rulers do not make any distinotions 
in governing us. If this had been true, the Congr^ would never 
have come into existence at all. Our late Queen-Empress has 
no doubt given us a solemn pledge thab we would be governed 
on the principle of equality, but it is the duty of her sons and 
heirs to enforce its fulfilment in practice. I^et alone equality, 
the Indians are not even treated with ordinary courtesy, but are 
humbled, mortified and insulted at every step. Why, at C^- 
cutta itself die dite of the native community wem asked to be 
in their seats at Prinsep’s ghat to receive the Prince and were 
scorched in the sun as there was absolutely no shelter over- 
head* 

Kathiuwa Times^ 8 th Jahitaby 1906.—“ A very good 
example of the feelings of respect and trust with which the 
natives of India look up to the Heir-Apparent to the British 

Empire, and of the hopes they entertain about the redi'ess of 
their grievances at bis hands, is furnished by a petition submit¬ 
ted to His Royal Highness the Prince of W ales by prominent 
inhabitants of Kathiawar and Cutch regarding the newly imposed 
heavy Customs duty of 5 per cent., levied on all exports from 
K^thiawax and Cutch to British Indian territory . * . The 

petition is not the first of its kind. Ever since Lord Oui’zon took 
it into his Imperial head to inaugurate this harasBing scheme, 
petition after petition has been submitted to the Government 
of Itkdia, as well as to the Bombay Government by the merchants 
and artisans of Kathiawar and Cutch, but as yet nothing has 
been done to mitigate the sufferings of the people. The present 
petition very truljr remarks that as the poor artisans of Kathia¬ 
war and Cutch earn their living by selling most of their articles 
beyond Viramgaum, they have been reduced to a state of star¬ 
vation by the levy of the now Customs duty, and that many of 
them are obliged to leave the provinces of their birth . 

Let us take the industiy of Cutch silverware, and let us see how 
far it has suffered. Cutch silverware is now produced at many 
places in British India, but the best workmanship can yet never 
be had outside Cutch. This being the case, w^hen the new duty 
was imposed the local firms strongly protested, but in vam. 
They import silver from British In^a, and after having manu¬ 
factured it send it back to British territory, but their trade 
which formerly went on briskly has now suffered a decline. 
Is this the way in which the ea;-Viceroy took pride in having 
helped .Native States? . . . . - ^ 

nestly hope that the present appeal to His Royal High^ne^tvilJ 
not go in vain, and that it will also receive favourable considera¬ 
tion from Lord Minto’s government, as by the abolition of the 
present system Government will in no way suffer a loss, while 
on the other hand, a serious hindrance to the commerce and 
industries of the Native States on this side will have been 
removed. 

Sind GazettCf 5th Janmry; Wo are 

that petitions have been submitted by the residents of Sukkm 
to the Manager of the North-Western Railway and to the 
President of the Railway Board, Calcutta, praying for the 
abolition of the tolls now levied on men and animals for 
the passage of the Lansdowne Bridge over the Indos at 
Sukkur in commemoration of the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to Sind from the date on which His Royal Highness passes 
oyer the Bridge. We sympathise very heartily with the prayer 
contained in the petition, and believe that if the request is 
acceded to, a great boon would be conferred on the jseople, for 
which they vrill be sincerely gx^ateful. The Lansdowne Bridge 
now been in existence over fifteen years, having been opened by 
LordReay in March 1889, and it seems to us that the time 
come when all tolls thereon might well be abolished. Even to the 


well-to-do a toll is a source of worry and irritation out of all 
proportion to the actual money tribute involved, and to the 
poor it must often be the cause of great vexation and incon¬ 
venience. The decision that the new Curzon Bridge, to be opened 
4 Allahabad, is to be free of all tolls forms a precedent for the 
granting of a siinilai* concession on the Lansdowne Bridge, 
and no more fitting occasion could be found than that of the 
visit of Their Royal Highnesses to this Province. We earnestly 
commend the proposal to the favourable consideration of the 
authorities/’ [The dated 10th January, writes io a 

similar strain.] 

MahraUa, 7th JasvaRY 1906.—We are treated by a corres¬ 
pondent of the Bombay TAes in its issue of Wednesday last to 
some delicious news about the alleged opposition by Messrs. Tilak 
and Lajapatrai to the proposition of sending a message of wel¬ 
come to the Boyal visitors to India at a meeting of the Subjects 
Committee of the Congress. The news is likely to be regarded 
by some as all the more delicious because it is supposed to 
be confidential. We have, however, no hesitation in saying that 
the news is prima /etefe false. The Subjects Committee s deli* 
berations are confidential and as a rule no stranger, much less 
a Reporter of the press, is allowed to be present at its proceed¬ 
ings. On the other hand, if this correspondent of the Tifn^wm 

himself a member of the Subjects Comrnittee, then surely the 
gross breach of etiquette condmitted by him in divulging what 
he saw or heard there must convince the reader-world of his malice 
towards Messrs. Tilak and Lajapatrai and incline them to accept 
what he says with caution. There is one piece of evidence which 
betrays the utterly unreliable character of whatever this corre¬ 
spondent has said. For, he says in his letter that Munshi Madhav 
1^1 a Pleader (?) of Benares, had taken the Officer Commanding 
in that part of the country, who had expressed a desire to see 
the Confess, to a meeting of the Subjects Cominittee and there 
felt outraged by the unmannerly observations of the_ oppemente 
of the proposition referred to above. Now, Mr. Madhav T^al is 
not a Reader, the-Subjects Committee is not the Congi-ess^nd 
no one made any unmannerly observations on anything. :tow 
can we suppose that the Chairman of the Reception Commit^ 
would mak^such a fool of himself as to actually brmg^a high 
European Military Officer to a meeting of the Subjects 
Committee? But even Bupposing that to be possible, the 
of the Subjects Committee at any rate could not conceivably 
be so stupid or idiotic as to allow the presence of a strsmger and 
a European amongst them, especially when a contested proposi¬ 
tion about welcoming the Royal visitors was before die meeting I 
In short the whole account is an apparent tissue of falselio^, 
and nothing but the malice of the Times could have induced it to 
insert in its columns a report like this. We have already shown 
how improbable it is that a oorrespondent of tlje rtnies or a 

high Military Officer should he present at a Subje^cts Coromidee 
meeting. And if we may suppose that they acted as sptes, then 
there is an end of the matter for spies may teU anything and spies 
are never believed but hanged. 

SelKOTION BBOM ENGLISH PaPKBS OWNED BY NATIVES Ot 

Madras AND erom Vkrkaodlab Papers pdbusotd i 
Madras, for the week ending 13h jAHtiARy i JUo. 

(Madras. )-The Swadesamitran of the 12th 
January state that the proposal of Mr. Morriso^ late I rmcipM 

oftheMuhammadanCoUegeatAligarh, that the Viceroy of Inffia 

should be a member of the British Royal family, and th^a 
there should be a Governor-General subordinate 
conducting the adimnistration of the country, is not likely to 
benefit India, so long as there is no Parliament here composed 
of Indians to criticize freely the actions of this GovemmOTt 
as in England. In the opinion of this paper, before a membw 
belonging to the Royal family is appointed as the Parliament 









Viceroy of India: the i)eople of this country ahould be granted 
political privileges, i. e., they should have a Parliament of their 
own and should be able to criticize the actions of the Governor- 
General. 

Andhraprakasika, Madras.— The Andhra/pmhasika of the 
10th January says that the poor people in England ventilate 
their grievances through the columns of newspapers and 
obtain redress, but that it is not the case herein India. There 
is no way whereby the ryots could represent their Circumstances 
to the authorities. So His Majesty the King-Emperor should 
. himself take their condition into Ws consideration. The paper 
therefore earnestly prays that Their Eoyal Higlmesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales will help the people by represent¬ 
ing to His Majesty their hard condition, so that those 
statesmen who are sent out here to rule the country may be 
instructed to try to ameliorate the distressed condition of 
the |)i?ople. Stetiiig that there are many good things which 
England can do for India, it hopes that His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales will clo the needful getting himself well 
acquiamted with the condition of the people. 

Selections from Native Newspapbb.s pitblished in the 
Punjab for the week ending the 13th January 1906. 

The following is from thewlrya ifcaseaper (Lahore) of the 
9th January 1906 :*- 

“The Maharaja of Darbhanga made a rnunificient offer of 
one lakh of rupees to the Prince of Wales as a memento of his 
visit to the Indian metropolis. The Prince who was pleased 
to accept it, donated Rs. 90,000 to the local Medical College and 
the rest to the Lady Dufferin Hospital. In our opinion, though 
the equipment of a Medical College fulfils a real want of the pub¬ 
lic, the endowment of a teclmioal institution with the same 
would have been still better. Had the Maharaja been better 
advised, he would have either founded a technical institution 
bearing the name of His Royal Highness, or endowed the Prince 
of Wales’ Teclmioal scholarships to Indian students to enable 
them to complete their education in foreign countries. In this 
way, we think, the memento would have better served the teal 
interests of the Indian people, ” 

The Paisa JMimr (Lahore) of the 12th January 1906 pub¬ 
lishes a communication from Mauivi Abvt Said Muhammad 
Husain, Editor of the Ishayat-us-Sunah, who takes the Paim 
Akhbar, the Watan, the 8iraj ~vl -AMibar, &c., to task for find¬ 
ing fault with the Prince of Wales for having gone into the 
Jumma Mosque, Delhi, without putting on shoe-coverings. 
The Prophet, he adds, has ordered that Musalmana can go into 
mosques and say their prayers with clean shoes on. This being 
so, they should not imitate the example of Hindus and Sikhs, 
who are forbidden to take shoes into their places of worship. 
The writer ooacludes by promising to revert to the subject at 
some future time and quote extracts from the Qoran and the 
Traditions in support of his contention. 

Selections FROM Native newsfafebs published in the 
United Provinces for the week ending the 13th 
January 1906. 

MoA*«i.*~The Mohini (Kanauj) of the 9th January, says that 
though the Prince of Wales has now been in India for two months, 
he can hardly have learnt anything about the real condition of 
the people, ids time having chiefly been taken up by the Gov¬ 
ernment officials, Maharajas, Rajas,. Nawahs, and well-to-do 
titled native gentry, who are the last men to give His 
Royal Highness an insight into the true state of things in the 
country. The true condition of the Indians is not what tlie 
Prince might infer from the pompous displays of wealth and 
riches he has witnessed wherever he has gone. The great major¬ 
ity of the people have been induced to great straits owing to 


the ever-recmring visitations of famine, and a multitude ’ of 
taxes; so that if the Prince happens to carry back to England 
an impression of India’s prosperity on account of his not being 
allowed to know anything of the inner life and misery Of the 
people, it will indeed Ije a great misfortune of India, if His 
Royal Highness desires to gather a correct knowledge of the 
people, that might be useful to him in future, he would do I’m!! 
to read some of the leading native papers, and graoiously accord 
interviews to those promoters of the Indian National Congress 
who have been devoting their lives in order to ameliorate the 
condition of their fellow countrymen, and keep the Go\tern- 
ment well informed of their actual wants and grievances. The 
editor in conclusion prays His Royal Highpess to get India 
relieved _ of the burden of some of the taxes*in commemoration 
of his visit to tiffs country. 

Indian PeopU.—Thia Indian People (AlXiAiahad) of the llth 
January, saysIt seems a real pity that Allahabad has been 
left out of the programme of the Royal tour in India, for during 
iho K'wnibh Mela the site of the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Jumna will present a spectacle which eannot only not 
seen anywhere in India, but nowhere else in the world. The 
Kumbh comes round only once in twelve years, and, it is now¬ 
here so impressive a sight as at Allahabad. At Havdwar, for 
instance, the pilgrims and the sanyctsis are scattered over a 
wide areq.. and one has to wander over the whole camp to form 
an idea of the number of people assembled. The way to the 
Brahma Kunda^ where the pilgrims bathe, is though a single 
street lined with high houses on both sides. At Allahabad 
the scene is quite different. Standing on the high riverside 
of the Ganges, or inside the fort one can command a bird’s eye 
view of the entire wonderful panorama—the groups of the 
huts with their distinctive flags floating over them, the 
wonderful groups of sadhus assemble in front of them, and 
the moving masses of humanity coming and going at all 
hours. Nothing would had been easier than to arrange that 
the Prince of Wales should witness the great bathing ceremony 
from either the riverside or the fort. It would have left an 
indelible impression upon his mind and would have been 
alone worth a visit to India. Beingin the country, it is to 
be greatly regretted that His Royal Highness should miss 
witnessing one of the most wonderful sights that can be seen 
anywhere in the world. 

Selections from Native Newspapers fubushbd in the 
United PaoviNcms for the week ending the 13tk 
JANHAR f 1906. 

Btawah, 6th January 1906.— A second exodus of fugitives- 
from Gwalior is occurring: the labourers left some time ago 
when scarcity was first established, and now the Thakura and 
petty zamindars are coming across.* They allege that they have 
had to leave because an attempt is being made to collect 
revenue, which they cannot pay because their fields are bare. 
They also allege that the revenue was originally either remitted 
or suspended but that, owing to the great expense to which 
the Maharaja was put by the visit of ’ftieir Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, he has decided that he 
cannot afford to remit any revenue. 

15th January 1906. 

Gwalior, jDecemfcer 26<A.—At Gwalior—where 
the Prince and Princess of Wales spent Christmas—were throe men 
whose family history is an unwritten romance. They are descen* 
dants of military adventurers, who through five generations 
have served the Maratha House of Sindia. Sir Michael Pilose— 
the portly and dignified greybeard who sat at table with the 
Franciscan monk—is Chief Secretary or Prime Minister to the 
Maharaja. Educated in England he returned to Gwalior and 
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■ ■ Architeot and engineer to the State, he4d of the Edu¬ 
cation Department and Chief Justice. These three positions 
he held at one time until the death of the late prince sent 
him to govern the rich province of Malwa. 

When the present ruler attained his majority Sir Michael 
came back to Gwalior as Prime Minister, and his son, Captain 
Joseph Pilose, was installed in his place. Sir Lawrence Pilose— 
the spare, alert veteran—is Sir MiohaeTa brother and aide- 
de-camp to His Highness. His son, Major Sir Clement Pilose, 
who speaks with an Irish accent and is married to an Irishwoman, 
is also of the Maharaja’s suite. 

The origin of the family is obscure. 'Tradition says that 
its founder was a muleteer named Jean Baptiste, who arrived 
in Calcutta toward the close of the eighteenth century. The 
famOy version is that Jean Baptiste was the son of Michael 
Pilose—an Italian who found himself in India in 1770, and with 
the patronage of a French adventurer called La Fontaine secured 
employment under the Nawab of Oudh. Jean Baptiste Pilose 
was adopted by M. La Fontaine This may be a fable. It 
cannot be disputed, however, that the founder of the family 
was one of those daring European adventurers who made war 
for the nartive princes and lived Homeric lives in the early days 
of the eighteenth century. I imagine he must hav^e been this 
same Jean Baptiste, for about him has been woven the family 
legend, la Fontaine took the boy to Calcutta, where he was 
taught French and Italian, and made substantial progress in 
Persian and Arabic. At Delhi he received instruction in the 
science of war. Though only twelve years old his confidence 
was unbounded. When the Emperor ordered M. La Fontaine 
to send an army against the Nawab of Saharanpur, Jean Bap¬ 
tiste offered to lead the expedition, and in support of his claim 
.quoted the Persian couplet: 

AVhile the sword is in the sheath its temper is unknown. 

The pearl of price is unvalued till hung in the ear. 

No il^nchman could resist such an appeal. After reflect¬ 
ing long on the boy’s ability and great promise, La Fontaine 
unbuckled his sword and girded it on the boy with the words, 
“ Go forth, my son. Take this as your conunission, and win 
or die, ” 

To avoid mishap, Monsieur sent with his sword two regi¬ 
ments of infantry, four guns, and a body of cavalry. With 
these Jean Baptiste put to flight Bhumbu Khan and his army 
of Patbans, captirred the fortress of Saharanpur, and remained 
in possession for three months. At the end of that time his 
soldiers demanded their pay, and threatened to seize their 
young commander as a pledge. But Jean Baptiste got wind 
of the plot, mounted a swift horse, and, evading pursuit, rode 
bock to Delhi, where he was “ joyfully received by his adopted 
father.” The Emperor of Delhi made him a Captain on 
the spot, and gave him a regiment. Very creditable this for 
a boy of twelve ! If in your unroraantic mind lurks any 
doubt about the authenticity of this history, it may be 
removed when I add that M. La Fontaine immediately p^ked 
this budding Napoleon off to school again, and married him to 
the daughter of Major Adam Peacock. 

Matrimony released Jean Baptist© from the pedagogue, 
and made him a colonel at the age of seventeen. But hi.s real 
adventures began when he took service with the House of Sindia, 
the shpper-bearer, who wrung a kingdom from the Moslems 
and camped upon it tiU bis title was undisputed. Colonel Jean 
Bftptiste Pilose—to give him the family style and title-—was 
fortunate in his choice of a master. Sindia was the representa¬ 
tive of a captain of reavers, who annexed all the territory he 
could lay hands on, and was occupied in extending his 
boundaries at the expense of his neighbours. The Mogul 
Empire was tottering to its fall, ff’he Bajputs, famed 
, for prowess in the field, were divided among themselves, 


and there was none to resist the forays of the Maratha horse¬ 
men, who swept with fire and sword through the length and 
breadth of India. 

Happy in his comrades, Jean Baptiste Pilose was not less 
happy in the hour of his appearance on the troubled stage. The 
chief of the Maratha House of Sindia had died, and there was a 
dispute about his successor. The principle of personal govern¬ 
ment is acknowledged among the tribes of India, but a certain 
license is permitted in its application. Where everything depends 
on the vigour and competence of the ruler, the sanotion of 
heredity is subject to conditions. Poison arid the knife serve 
the same end as the elective principle, and a long reign is usually 
a strong reign. It appears to be the habit of the House of Bihdia 
to h^ve no direct heir—the present Maharaja is the first direct 
successor, and he has no child. 

When Colonel Jean Baptiste Pilose took service there 
arose the customary quarrel, for the Maharaja Madhao Rao 
Sindia died without naming his heir^—being a prudent man, 
and having no desire to sleep with his fathers before the 
appointed time. The favourite, however, was Doular Rso, 
son of one of his nephews. But the widow hod another 
successor in view, and Nana Padnavis—Minister to the Peshwaa, 
who had usurped the power of their masters and from Prime 
Ministers had become Monarohs—also had designs. Jean 
Baptiste Pilose saw his chance, and took it with prompt courage. 
Secretly, and with despatch, he installed Doular Rao on the 
throne, and obtained for him the khillat of recognition by the 
Peshwa. But the path of the kingmaker is hard, and one service 
demands another. Nana Padnavis had attempted to bribe the 
Italian with a present of two lakhs of rupees. Colonel Pilose 
. very properly informed his master, who doubtless showed his 
gratitude in some equally substantial form. But in order to 
avoid the possibility of miscarriage the new Maharaja persuaded 
the colonel to invite Nana Padnavis to an interview. Trusting 
to the honour of a European soldier, the Minister of Peshwa 
came, and was promptly clapped into prison. Disgusted at 
this treachery, .Jean Baptist© Filose threw up his commission, 
and the Maharaja appointed Pidele Filose to his father’s place. 

The career of “Jean Baptist©” was not ended. He went 
to Delhi, where his adopted father made over to him all his 
offices and estates, and secured for him the hereditary post of 
Lord High Treasurer. But this gilded ease did not suite the 
active temperament of the adventurer and he was soon in the . 
field again “ collecting revenue ” from reluctant chiefs. His 
success as tax commissioner roused the jealousy of the French 
General Perron, who had succeeded the famous De Boigne as 
commander-in-chief of Sindia’s forces, Perron had no wish 
to have another European poaching on his preserves, and put 
Jean Baptiste under arrest. After ten months’ confinement 
in Delhi he was released, and appointed oomnfandant of the 
city by order of the Maharaja, who was now niaster of Hindustan. 
But the Maratha. raiders had reached their zenith, and Lord 
Lake came upon the scene only just in time to save the Rajputs 
from extinction. Jean Baptiste owed no allegiance to the British 
and continued to serve his master, even venturing to punish 
chiefs who had taken sides with the British. Again he was the 
victim of his own success. Holkar accused him of complicity 
with the British and of his want to seize the person of the 
raja. Arrested, once more he was released, and sent to collect 
revenue after the manner of the Maratha raiders. 

Passing from conquest to conquest, the fame of can 
Baptiste spread throughout Central India until the British 
appeared on the banks of the Chambal and the redoubtable 
adventurer withdrew to Gwalior, where, in the wars of bis 
descendant, “ he presented his nuzzor before the Great Sovereign 
of the Universe. (Wijxiam ]V|^xwkli,.) 

Irediaa Dttiiy News.—During toe Royal visit to Calcutta 








the Haokaey Carnage Department provided carriages for Their 
Royal Highneisses’. staff, and the Military Secretory has written 
,a congratulatory letter to the Chairman of the Corporation, 
thanking him for the excellent arrangements and the good 
condition of the ghaiTies. ’ 

Morning Posty^Om) sometimes wants a word to express 
what is sight-seeing where there is nothing to see. There are 
places of pilgrimage, for instance, where not a monument of 
their great moments remains, and where it is thought and not 
sight that must do the Seeing- At Delhi, for example, where, 
from the Prince of Wales downward, we all went sight-seeing, 
there is more really to feel than to see, for wliilo not one of its 
buildings can stand for the best of its t 3 rpe, or age, or style in 
India, two memories remain to it which cannot be matched 

■ elsewhere. 

One of these clings to the Ridge where through four torrid 
raontlis, with a country flaming into revolt and disaster 
happening everywhere around us, we fought against over¬ 
whelming odds for the ownersliip of India—the Cam- 
pagna,. over the miles and miles of the ruin-strewn sands 
to the south of Delhi, where once stood cities more wonderful 
han any India knows to-day, cities that were sacked, 
burned and that grew again, fort and temple and palace,' with 
■new names and new rulers and new religions, but always with 
An undying pomp and splendour and pride of Empire, under 
Afgan or Persian, Hindu or Mughal. Nowhere in the world 
do the past and present lie so close together and yet so' unrelated 

■ and unconcerned. The faithful still teem forth on certain f^te 
days in their thousands, trudging the miles on foot or piled 
on okkas, ta the tomb of Humayum or the shrine of Nizam- 
ud-din, and the traveller when leas time -hamed than usual, 
sets apart a day or hires a motor for the journey to Kutab 
Minar. 

But these things, though part of dead Delhi, are not the parts 
by which the* impress of her greatness and desolation comes. 
It is the wreckage strewn over these fifty square miles of plain, 
wreckage rarely worth a visit, the sinking domes of mosques, 
the ruinous Ram Yantras and gnomons of the astronomers, 
the piles of palace walls, the pavilions fallen in palace gardens, 
the broken fountains, the shattered aqueducts, the silted 
tanks; the earth laden everywhere with the masonry of bared 
foundations and of crumbling walls, over which, the blown sand 
settles and the lean goaslean goats search for food—-these, 
and not the few perfect monuments that remain, are what speak 
as one drives for hour after hour through the waste of them of 
the vain dreams of men, and of theii’ splendid, ineffeotualatruggle 
with relentless destiny. 

If one cannot feel these things among the ghosts of Delhi 
has made the Ridge of Delhi a bye-word for heroic determin¬ 
ation, have suffered somewhat by the lapse of time. True 
-there is a monument, planted in red Gothic unsightliness on 
the crest of the long hill, telling of our losses in those desperate 
months, but against this, should any find it an assistance, must 
be set the growth of the trees which now hide the walls not only 
from the Ridge, but from the nearest of the breaching batteries. 
From the Ridge, indeed, very little of the city is to be seen; 
the uppermost outline of the fort beside the Wue Jumna, the 
marble domes and towers of die Jama Musjid alone emerging 
of the eastern part of it above the sea of green. Yet something 
remains to the Ridge, a strange, pervasive spirit of palace, some 
essence of that imdauntable valour which, repulsed, fever- 
stricken, and surrounded, would not hear of defeat. That 
remains among the bare broken rocks whether it be 
unknown eifluenoa wrung from human* passions which haunts 
like an odour the places where it has been spent, or merely the 
sympathetic intuition that great deeds ihay evoke j yet in India 
Crowded as it is with brave adventure, there is no spot* uot even i 


c the R^idenoy at Lucknow, which the sense of stniggle seems 
1 so vividly to pervade. For those sensitive to these pulsatifona 
, I of the past there lies near Agra another chance of foeUng them, 
I Twenty miles and more off the road to anywhere, Patehpur 
Sikri escapes the more cursory of the sight-seers ’ attentions* 

I yet he would not be far wrong who should esteem it one of the 
I wonders of the East. 

■ Is there anywhere a city built at a great monarcli’s whim 
( which was scarcely lived in before it was deserted, and which 

.still stands untenanted save by the jackal and squirrel, with 
its grandeur and beauty scarcely touched by time’s 
unrestrained erosion of over three hundred years ? The great 
Akbar built it, the man whose kingly qualities surpassed those 
even of Genghiz Khan and Muhammad of Ghazni ; great as a 
soldier, as a philosopher, as an administrator, as a legislator, 
j ^d as a man. Blessed with an heir when, he had ceased to hope 
for one he turned his back on Agra, and here on this mountain 
j of leopards decreed a capital as a tribute to the saint who had 
j promised him the son. Though its walls were six miles, in 
circuit, and its great buildings are carved and painted and inlaid, 

I it took but seventeen years in building, and for only the last 
; tihree or four of these was it the home of Akbar ’s Cou^t. Then 
suddenly he left it ; none knows why. The reasons given are 
mere guesses; lack of water, unhealthy smToundinga, a caprice 
of the saint, but nothing is certain save that here he built a royal 
city, with pleasure houses for his queens, halls of debate for his 
pundits, courts of justice for his people, and then abandoned 
I it to the wild beasts and to the bats. There is proof still in the 
stones of Fatehpur Sikri of the religious breadth of Akbar ’3 
mind, for here, Muhammadan though he was, Jain, Zoroasteian, 
Jew, Jesuit, and Hindu was each permitted his place of worship, 
and from a study of their several teachings was evolved that 
“ Divine faith ” of the Emperor which, too wise and calm for 
the needs of man, only endured so long as its first high 
priest w^ living. But of greater interest than temple or-palaoe 
there is in the great red courtyard of the Mosque the tomb of 
the saint Shaikh Salim Chishti, built in lattice work of white 
marble, like an ivory casket, the size of a house; sand the 
majestic Baland Darwaza, the Gate of Victoiy, insolent, 
miforgettoble, a gateway, a mere gateway, close on two hundred 
feet high, set on the verge of the hill, the steps of its sandstone 
terrooes sloping steeply down towards the plain. From 
immediately beneath you can get scarcely a glimpse of it, it is 
set up above you so high in heaven, but as you go out across 
the dusty levels, mile beyond mile, by unseen villages.and with 
new horizons, the splendid arrogance of that great arch, 
upraised still within sight of you, ten, twenty, thirty miles away 
is revealed. For when the temples and the- palaces sink out 
of sight and the very hill on which it stands is lowered to the 
horizon, you realise that for no building of man’s hands was 
it design^ as a porch, this Gale of Victory, since no habitation 
can bo imagined which it would not overwhelm. It was not 
to a city that it was desired to give entrance, but to a soul, 
to that victorious spirit which founded on the small State his 
father left him toe Empire of too Mughals. 

Morning Post .—This boundless outlook, this vast gateway 
to nowhere, was the most perfect expression of the man which 
he could find; who with all his wisdom, learning, and wide 
experience was conscious of achieving nothing but a point of 
view, a place of entrance to the Beyond ; who, having built a 
city to amuse his fancy, wrote on this the last and greatest work 
of it: “Said Jesus, on whom bj peace.” ‘The world 
pass over it, but buUd no house there. He who hopes for an 
hour may hope for eternity; the world is but an hour, spend 
it in devotion; the rest is nothing.’” 

■From toe top of the Baland Darwaza, far away, low down 
on the horizon like a floating pearl, can be seen the white dome 












' ,;Of a building which is the very opposite of Akbar’s porch* 

, its b^uty, its strangeness, and its sex. Akbar’.s grandson 
built it, not to himself but to his wife, not as a gate of victory, 

, but as a shrine of love, and ' just as the intention is very 
commendable, so is the temple more fair; yet from the 
haughty ^estrangement of the great gateway to the tender 
toaceries of Mumtaz Mahal's tomb a space of decline is measured 
in the story of the Mughais, a decline from arrogant hardihood 
and masterful ambition to pomp, magnificence, and love. It 
needs no imagination to discern the feminity of that white 
tomb at^ Agra. The strange thing is that one feels not only 
that its inspiration was a woman, but that it was just one sort 
of woman, and a sort of woman that one does not know. The 
charm is there, exqufeite, incontestable, but its fascination is 
exotic, unfamiliar; one sees, , marvels, admires, but one.’does 
not understand. Yet one understands enough to differ, and 
especially from those who find the charm of the Taj assisted 
by the light of sunset and of the moon. So to think is to raiss 
its most magical quality, its coolness. ITiough made all of 
whit© marble it takes the fiercest sun upon its face without the 
least glow of heat Or lustre. The brighter the glare the deeper 
, the blue^shadovrs in which it veils itself, for its waUs are made 
of hollows in which shadows can hide, so that, despite its exposure 
it breathes of reticence, of something which the. eye of day can 
only send into closer hiding. It is these vaulted walls that make 
it seem so ehisively feminine, the portrait of a woman who has 
always something which she did not show, as well as one of 
whom light could only make more lovely. And these shadows 
are not the black gloom that settles under Gothic arches, but, 
falling on the white marble curVeS, they are all pure colour, 
the mingling of clear purple and unfathomable blue. At 
standing square as it does, proudly symmetrical, it is from thesh 
shadows that it steals the variety which it seems to scorn, so 
toat without fuU sunlight those subtle differences are lost to 
ite four faces, which makes ite effect as portraiture more feminine 
^jll. For the white front on which the sun falls is silent, distant, 
demiire, with scarcely more of shadow than would dim an eyelid. 
But in the walls on either side of it, where tlie marble hollows 
^e half full of blue air, there seems to lurk some tenderer, more 
iamilinr trait ; while from tlie further face, where all is shrouded 
wMteness, the symbobwoman seems to smile at you: gi’ave, 
still, and silent, but undetetanding. And that is perhaps the 
strong^t part of one’s impression, the sense of being 
deductively at a disadvantage, as though what recognition, 
what comprehension there was came not from oneself but from 
the shrine. It may bt> that this afr of knowing but another of 
the a.rchiteot’s fine devices for adding still further to the 
feminity of his effect, part of the mystety woven of the white¬ 
ness and the shadows and the precious stone.s which gives it I 
such intriguing opportunities for surprise. One would like | 
to know if it was by design'that the inner dome acquired its 
astounding resonance. • 

As one passes through the doorway out of the sunshine one i 

is in darkness as black jis a vault, nothing visible before one j 
but the ghostly vagueness of the marble trellis that soirounds i 
the tombs. Yet the gloom changes as the eye grows used to ' 
it to a soft clearness which seems as lucent as the outer air, and ! 
in which can perfectly be seen every shade of jasper, jade, topaz, i 
and turquoise, malachite, lapis lazuli, and cornelian, coral, onyx, 
and amethyst, with which the marble is so consummately inlaid. 
While the eye can grow familiar with the design and colour 
the ear can make nothing of the reverberations that roll like 
Wi© roar of the sea about the domed roof. Every sound made, 
not only in the central chamber but in the encircling but quite 
excluded corridor about it, is oaughtrup and multiplied and 
over -toned by the roof, so that only when the shrine has been 
empty for some seconds it is completely silent. Then if a single 


note m sounded the strangeness of the echo may be heard, for 
riot till the note has almost died away does the dTOptoned repeti¬ 
tion come from the dome, with over-tones as clear as though 
they had been played on the pipes of an organ, each as it is 
sound^ being echoed and over-toned in turn, the TibratiOns 
blending in harmonies ever more chromatic and interw'oven, 
and growing higher and softer and fainter tiU the ear can hold 
them no more. 

P«meej-.~It was a happy thought on the part of Rai Sarat 
Chundra Baa Bahadur, writes the Statmmn, to organise, in 
connection with the Buddhist Text and Research Society, a 
rep^ition, at the Dalliousie Institute, of the Tibetan dancing 
which was exhibited before the Prince of Wales. An agreeable 
feature of the proceedings was the offering of congratulations 
to Profes^wr Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan on his appointment 
to the dignity of Mahamahopadhyaya. These preliminaries 
over, the Tibetans, who had descended from them momitains 
to take part in the native entertainment arranged for the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, came upon the scene. When they 
appeared before Their Royal HighuesSes their performance 
was limited to a few minuh^ and it was hard to discover any 
spiritual meaning in their maimed rites. Yesterday they were 
not stinted for time, and many were curious to see what 
impression would be given by their unabridged ceremonies. 
By way of announcing the entrance of the perfoimers, Tibetan 
musicians played an overture in which long horns ii ttered a 
prolonged groan, while timbrels clasped and the drum resounded 
to the blows of a sickle-shaped drumstiok. While the music 
was in progress the Black-hat Lama Exorcists danced wildly 
in order to rouse the spirits from slumber. In response to the 
evocation the spirit of the stag pivottod into the arena set apart 
for dancing. He was a fearsome object, his “get up” for the 
part consisting of a mask shajied like the hetid of a horse, to 
which white antlers were attached. The evolutions which he 
executed were varied and spirited. He danced, whirled round, 
and sank to the floor for all the world like an equine ballet danoer. 
The lion spirit and spirits of other beasts followed, but were 
content with less attitudinising. This terrific group was followed 
by the genii of the snowy mountains, and finally the Buddhist 
ghosts ©merged from their cemeteries and were quickly joined 
by the Brahman clown. Both the ghost, garbed, to resemble 
skeletons, and the clowns taught the same lessons—‘life’s unreali¬ 
ties and hollow mockeries. Tlie performance concluded with 
the Grand Lama’s dance, which seemed to have no special moral. 
The immediate inference with the rites suggested was that 
different nations derive their spiritual nutriment in different 
ways. SjTnbolical dancing, in which the Tibetan mind can 
read the riddles of life and death, left the Western spectator 
amused, but unmoved by the moral stimulus. We take our 
diversions in various ways. To the Tibetan the antics of the 
clowns were, apparently, exquisitely funny, and even the 
impassive musicians could not refrain from delighted smiles, 
wherea.s the Western man and woman failed to detect the 
..humour. Probably the late Dan Leno would not have tickled 
the Tibetans. During evening the South Entally Philharmonic 
Association rendered several selections of quaint music with 
Such excellent effect as to provoke the qaestion whether some 
arrangement could not be made to enable the Calcutta public 
to hear tliis band in the Eden Gardens or elsewhere. It is 
wholly unimperial not to give a hearing to a novel, but agreeable, 
portion of the ' music of the Empire. 

Raitgoon Ornette .—The visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to Upper Burma, and their ptesence, as representing the 
Royal family of England and specially the reigning Sovereign? 
in Mandalay, the last capital of the Burmese Kingdom, are events 
of no ordinary importance. 

As the Royal train steams into Mandalay on the 16th and 








the Prince receives a-loyal welcoine from all .communitiea 
collected to do him honour he will doubtless find it hai-d to realise 
that it is only twenty short years since Upper Burma was under 
Burmese rule, and that Slandalay was the capital of the Burmese 
King. Of the story of the annexation of the country as the direct 
result of the folly of the last King and his advisers, enough has 
been written, and, though no doubt many Barmans still affect 
to believe that the British expedition came to Mandalay merely 
to make a treaty, and surreptitiously removed the King, the 
true facts are by now matters of history and well known to all 
who care to know them. 

In Mandalay the Prince of Wales will find liimself among a 
loyal and contented people, bent only on enjoying the Royal visit 
as a Bui-man well knows how ; and, as he gazes on the holiday 
crowds in their gay silk dresses, backed by the Moat and wall 
of the old Burmese Royal City, he may gain some insight into 
the true character of the merry Burman and perhaps also divine 
fiometliing of the causes that led to the faU of their kingdom. 
In Mandalay the Prince will see, side by side with traces of its 
former splendour, many of the conveniences of modem life, of 
which, twenty years ago, there was no thought or sign. He 
will arrive in a luxuriously appointed train, and immediately on 
leaving the reoeptiop pandal will cross the rails of the perhaps 
unromantic but convenient electric tramway which htis been 
lately added to the stock of modern improvements in Mandalay, 
and will drive by wide and good roads to Government House. 

Much of the old-time Mandalay has no doubt perished in 
fir^, but ^ out of the ashes has arisen, Phcenix-Iike, a town 
which while retaining much of the charm and romance of its 
earlier days, has added thereto many practical advantages 
which have now become inseparable from its everyday existence. 
No longer are the streets either left wholly unmetalled, or paved 
(if such it ctm be called) with large boulders thrown 
promiscuously about. No longer are pigs and dogs the official 
scavengers of the town, nor are the streets left to drain them- 
^Ives on the simple principle that water will eventually find 
its own level, if you only give it time. The mere mention of 
the earlier state of things, which have now almost faded from 
the memory of its inhabitants, shows what material progress 
Mandalay has made. 

It is tnio they are only details, but, even so, they are 
symptomatic of other and deeper changes that have come over 
not only Mandalay, but the whole of Upper Burma. They 
stand for law, order, and progress, as against disorder, repression, 
corruption, and gr^. We take it now as a matter of course 
that a man may by honest means amass ,as much money as he 
is able to, and spend it, if he has a mind to, in building a 
sumptuous house, and surrounding himself with such comforts 
as he cares^ to. Yet it was not always so, and one of the 
most crucial differences betw'een former days and to-day 
in Mandalay is to be found in the fact that under Burmese rule 
the possession of wealth was a sure signal for the attacks of 
predatory officials, with the i^ult that a man who was making 
money'either spent itjn gaining merit in the next world to save 
being robbed of it in this, or jtook the risk of secreting it and 
feigning poverty. ® 

Tlie Prmce of Wales will visit what now remains of the 
Mandalay Palace and it is certainly a pity from one point of 
view that the eemral spire and Lion Throne should just now 
^ ^sm^ried. With Burmans tradition and convention die 
har^ and though it is not a bad way of smoothing over the nast 
to Ignore it altogether, it is just possible to overdo it When 
Viceregal Ihirbars have W held in Mandalay, the scene has 
^ways b^n kid m the Queen’s Audience Hall in the Western 
Pa ace. We ignore, perhaps conectly, the fact that the Western 
Palace was the women’s apartments which Burman tradition 
regards as very inferior, and that a Burmese Ijling would as 


^ soon think of holding an audience there as of swimming round 
the Moat; but we perhaps forget that by our persistent refusal 
to hold any official ceremony in the Eastern Hall, or to use the 
U6n Throne, there is accumulating in the mimls of the simple 
Burmans a feeling of certainty that we do not because we dare 
not. According to Burmese tradition, the ascent of the Lion 
Throne by any aspirant to kingly power is absolutely essential 
^while anyone who, without title, ascends the Throne and pro¬ 
claims himself King will assuredly go mad or fall into other 
evil fortune. When Viceroys have visited Mandalay the 
reason for not using the traditional audience hall of Biirmese 
monarchs has been that part of it was appropriated for use as 
a church, but even that did not prevent Lord Curzon, who knew 
the Eastern mind intimately, from remonstrating at being given 
the Western Palace for a Durbar, Now, however, the church 
(which, of course, wa.s not a consecrated building) no longer 
wcupies part of the Eastern Palace, and the Heir-Apparent,— 
the ;^rd of the Eastern Hou.se in Burmese thought—-is coming 
to M^dalay. What then happens ? The central spire knd 
Lion Tlirone aa-e dismantled and so perforce cannot be used, 
even if we bad a mind to use them. 

But if Mandalay has changed and progressed |ince Hie 
annexation, ^how much more is this true of the country as 
a whole. Nothing can express this change more clearly 
than the fact that a dacoit has now become practically as 
extinct as the Dodo. There is no organised gang in 
existence anywhere in the country, where only some fifteen or 
sixteen years ago no district was without several gangs. The 
country simply swarmed with armed ruffians, and neither life 
nor property was safe. Not only have they been swept from 
the country side, but now even teles of dacoit exploits have the 
air^of medireyal romance, and seem to belong to another place 
and age. With the disappearance of this cowardly “ patriot, ” 
^d the persistent administration of the laws, Upmr Burma 
has bewme as peaceful as Piccadilly, and safer. From the 
time when, m 1886, it was converted from a native anarchy 
mto a British province it has slowly but surely progressed in 
the path of peace and prosperity. In 1897 it was erected, 
t^ether wil^b Lower Burma, into a Lieutonant-Governorr 
ship by Royal Proclamation, and now another landmark has 
wen ^ded to it and the final seal of approval been placed upon 
the ^ministration of the country by its inclusion in the tour of 
tlie Heir-Apparent to the English Throne and His Royal Consort. 
The Royal train from Rangoon is due to arrive in Mandalay 
at 4-30 p.m. on Tuesday. The Middlesex Regiment, with 
band and colours, and the Upper Burma Volunteer Rifles will 
supply guai-ds-of-honour at the Railway Station. The officers 
receiving Their Royal Highnesses will be Mr. G. W. Shaw the 
Hon ble Ma^g Ba Tu, xMr. D. H. R. Tworaey, General Plowden, 
Major W. Strickland and Major Townsend. In the Station 
yard the Municipal Commissioners will present an address of ' 
welcome, which will be read by Maung Tha Nyo, A. T. M., Hono- 
m-y Secretary of the Reception Committee.* After His Royal 
Highness’s reply, a procession will be formed. Colonel Peile, 
Inspector-General of Police, leading the way, the route followed 
being 78th Road, South Moat Road, West Moat Road, South- 
West Gate, the Mali and CSiief Commissioner’s Road to 
Government House where the Lieutenant-Governor will receive 
Their Royal Highnesses. At Government House there will be s 
a guard-of-honour of the 90th Punjabis. * 

, ^*y Arakan Pagoda, the Zegyo bazaar and 

the Palace will be visited; in the afternoon there wiU be a garden 
party and boat races, amongst the crews being Inthas, whose ■ 
method of rowing was described in these columns on Saturday ; ' ^ 
in the evmiing there will be pwea at the place. After visitine 
the pwes Their Royal Highnesses will drive to the river side 
and embai’k on the Japan for Prome. 












The Japan will leaveS-30 'a.m. on Thursday amfing 
elongaide Pakokku at 1-50 p.m., and anchoring off Salemyo 
at 6-30 p.mt At Paunglin, which will be reached On Friday 
morning, there will be a duck shoot, nine guns taking part- The 
Japan will anchor above Minhla on Friday and arrive at Prome 
on Saturday afternoon, the Royal train leaving at 10-10 P.M. 
and arriving at Barr Street jetty about 6-30 A.m on Saturday- 

Bangoon Gazette, Jannary.—-The occasional firing ol i 

minute guns advises one of the coming into Mandalay of the 
Shan Sawbwas and other chieftains from their respective states 
to be present at Mandalay for the reception of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. Several of these 
chiefs have a large number of followers, and Mandalay is pretty 
livelyi Some of the followers have come into town with drums 
and musical instruments, and pwes got up either by them or for 
them appear-to be affording no small entertainment in some 
quarters of Mandalay. During the cold weather it is not an 
uncommon thing to see Shans, Karens, Chins, Panthays and 
others pouring into Mandalay. They generally bring in goods 
and take others in exchange. In case of there being no alter¬ 
native they sell their wares and buy what they want. They 
generally bring in bees’ wax, honey, bones, Shan hags, amber, 
jade, rubies and other precious stones, even ponies and larger 
articles, while they take away with them blankets, beads, 
glassware, crockery, cutlery, medicines and such articles, which 
are of great use to them, but cannot be had in their country. 
Now there are more than the ordinary numbers which pay 
the usual annual visit to be seen in Mandalay, a large portion 
of them being followers of Sawbwas. It is a gay sight to watch 
these people clad in different costumes according to their racial 
distinctions flocking at the Zegyo or visitings shops. With 
very unpretending appearance they visit Messrs, Rowe and 
Co.’s, or Whiteaway, Laidlaw’a, but pay well and buy expensive 
articles in the shape of rugs, etc. 

The silver casket prepared by the Burmese silversmith 
Saya Kye for presentation to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
end Princess of Wales, is now ready, and is on view at Messrs. 
Rowe and Co.’s shop to-day, and to-morrow it will be placed 
at Messrs. Whiteaway, Laidlaw and Co.’s establishment for the 
public to see it. The casket, which is made of pure silver, stands 
about 16 inches from the ground and is of an oblong shape; 
its whole length is about 30 inches and breadth 24 inches. Four 
leogryphs guard it on four sides at the terminal of its length 
and breadth. It is a two-step casket with pierced work and 
other intricacies of carved ware. The top surface of the second 
step is richly engraved. In the, centre is an image of 
Buddha. The receptacle in which the address is to be placed 
is in the form of a roller with a good deal of carving and pierced 
work about it. In the centre on smooth surface plate are the 
words “ Presented to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princes of Wales, 1906. ” This roller-shaped receptacle is 
suppcatted on the shoulders of two beeloos with drawn daggers 
in each hand. Around the base of the first circular steps are 
fourteen dials of embossed work each showing some legend 
or pert of a legend in Burmese tradition. These figures are of 
the virgin whiteness of the metal without polish, and therefore 
show to advantage in contrast with the parts of the metal 
which have been bui-nishecL Around the second circular 
step of the casket are also fourteen more such dials of smaller 
size, seven on each side of the two peacocks at either end of the 
bread^ of the casket. The casket is a good specimen of 
Burmese handiwork. 

A Mandalay correspondent writes:—The address to be 
presented to Tlreir Royal Highnesses-by the Pri^ident and 
members of the Mandalay Municipality is printed in gold letters 
bn white satin. On'the borders are hand-painted illustrations of 
scenes m Mandalay. The top of the main front contains a view 


of the Palace faciiig Government House. At the rlghthand' 
top oorher is a view of the South Moat, and on the left corner 
is the West Moat with an illustration lower down of the Assembly 
Room of the Ministers m the time of the Burmese Kings. At 
the foot of the address on the right side is a peacock, and on the 
left is a gardep scene representing the prosperity of the country. 
The roitd. by which the Royal party will drive from the Railway 
Station to Government House is lined by posts decorated with 
flags. Opposite the Fort Gate on West Moat Road at the 
junction of G. Road and West Moat Road is the pandal erected 
by the Municipality which will command a fine view when the 
Royal party drive out from the Fort on their w^ay to the Arakan 
Pagoda. At the end of Merchant Street there are three pandals 
close together. On the road to the Arakan Pagoda, there is the 
pandal of the Polrien Chinese. The waters of the Moat on the 
western part of North Moat Gate are being cleared, and the boats 
are in readiness for the regatta. Hi connection with the police- 
arrangements, besides Messrs. Roberts and Murray, three other 
Assistant Superintendents, namely, Messrs. Lucas, Campbell,, 
and Macfarlan©, are told off for duty here. Messrs. Gadsden and 
Lloyd are the additional District Superintendents of Police. 

Tmes.—R angoon, January 14^^.^The brilliancy, piotures- 
queness, and spontaneous enthusiasm of the reception of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales by Rangoon have shovnthat 
Burma is ready and able to challenge comparison with any -of 
the older previnces of the Indian Empire. 

Rangoon, or Ran-kun, Ijeing interpreted, means “ the end 
of war a name which might well stand as synonymous witb 
the advent of British rule throughout the length and breadth 
of our Indian Empire, but Which is perhaps nowhere more fully 
justified than in the great seaport of Burma by the security and 
prosperity which the pair Rritonmm has at last conferred upon 
its people. 

Little more than a eenttuy has elapsed since a British factory 
was for the first time established at Rangoon and a British Resi¬ 
dent was appointed to the Court of the Kings of Burma,j,; 
Though the maritime regions, now known as lower Burma," 
together with Assam, which was also originally a Burmese pro¬ 
vince, pashed successively into our possession after the wars of 
1824 and 1852, it is only 20 years ago, on January 1st, 1886, that 
Upper Burma was formally annexed to the British Empire and, 
as the penalty of Thoebaw’s atrocious misgovcmment, the old 
Burmese kingdom ceased to exist. Yet to-day Rangoon already 
stands high amongst the cities of the Indian Empire, with a 
population of nearly a quarter of a million, where 60 years ago 
thefe were barely 20,000 souls, and a trade-inferior only to that 
of Calcutta and Bombay. The greater part of its wonderful 
growth dates from the extension of British rule to the upper - 
valley of the Irawaddy. Its docks and wharves and ship 3 rard« - 
minister to a seaborne trade which, having almost exactly 
doubled during the preceding five years, represented according 
to the latest available returns (for the year 1904 ) a value of 
over £17,000,000 and a steam tonnage of 1,600,000 tons. More 
than a third of the whole export and import trade of Burma 
passes through Rangoon. The abundant surplus production of 
the vast ricefields of Lower Burma, whose fertile s^il in some 
cases yields as many as three and even four crops in the year, 
goes to feed the teeming millions of India proper. The oil-wells 
of Upper Burma already compete largely with Russian and 
American petroleum in the Indian markets. In the great timber ■ 
yards and sawmills, prosaic machinery is fast superseding the 
trained elephants whose handling of the giant logs floated down 
from the virgin teak forests d£ the Burmese highlands used to be 
one of the sights of Rangoon. The cultivation of cotton is 
already full of promise. The finest rubies in the world come 
from the famous ruby mines of Togok, and the Shan States are- 
beginning to produce sapphires. 







,i r ftU this weOilth Rangoon takes its toll as the chief cominer* 
' cial and industrial clearing-house of Burma. Long lines of 
rice-mills and saw-mills and timber depSts do not add to 
the picturesqueness of Rangoon, but they are tokens 
of a prosperity which is more agreeably manifest in its public 
buildings and in its spacious streets and busy bazaars, and, 
above all, in the beautiful gardens and parks studded with lakes 
which surround the European cantonments, themselves 
embosomwi in the evergreen luxuriance of the stateliest tropical 
vegetation. But though Rangoon chiefly owes its prosperity 
to the incorporation of Burma with the Indian Empire and to 
the civil and military administration with which the Govern¬ 
ment of India has endowed it, this is not an Indian city any 
more than Burma, except for administrative purpases, is nart 
of India. 

In this modem city where Europeans and Burmese, Hindus, 
and Chinese jostle one another in a kaleidoscopic confusion of 
types and races, where the Burmese population has in fact been 
completely outnumbered by immigrants from Southern India 
and ^ngal, where the ubiquitous Chinaman asserts his 
wiperiority. as a trader scarcefy less irresistibly than the 
European his superiority as a ruler of men, where each nationality 
has imported Rs own pursuits, its own amusements, and 
even its own style of architecture, wh(3re the crowded street-cars 
are already in process of electrification, and where Western 
civilization seems to constitute the only common denominator 
of all these incongruous fractions of' mankind, as distant 
feature and colour and costume as in habits and traditions and 
ideals, it is difficult at first sight to tell which is the really 
preponderating element. But there is one monument essentially 
Burmese that still dominates Rangoon, that still embodies the 
soul of a nation. Raised on a solitary mound, partly natural 
and partly artificial, which has been shaped into two rectangular 
terraces rising clean-cut one above the other, the Shwe Dagon, 
pagoda, like a huge golden bell tapering aw^ay into a shaft of gold, 
soars up into the blue sky to a height of some 370 ft., or nearly as 
high as St. Paul’s—the holiest and noblest shrine of a creed 
which still commands the allegiance of a larger proportion of the 
human race than any other,, and, according to Buddhist traditions, 
the most ancient of all its shrine. For its foundations were laid, 
they assert, even before Gautama was bom, on a site sacred 
tl^oughout the ages, to receive the relics of the three Buddhas 
who preceded his manifestation. In its present shape it is known 
to have existed for the last three and half centuries, and not Only 
from all parts of Burma, but from China and Japan as well as 
from Siam and Ceylon, it is the goal of countless pilgrims who 
come to lay their offerings at the threshold of its holy of holies. 
Come whatever changes may, the Shwe Dagon will still for cen¬ 
turies be the one great landmark of the Burmese delta, the one 
supreme expression of the genius of the Burmese people. 

i^autiful as is the life-story of the founder of Buddhism, 
admirable as is the Buddhist gospel of infinite pity and self- 
renunciation, a cheerless pessimism would seem to be logically 
the dominant note of a religion which teaches that existence is 
and can be naught but suffering, and that the highest form of 
moral endeavour is slowly to climb through successive existences 
the painful ladder of selflessness until the sense of individual 
existence is completely extinguished and lost for ever in the 
perfect ^ace of non-existence. Yet it cannot necessarily be so, 
fer Buddhism counts amongst its votaries the two peoples of the 
East whose whole being tingles with the joyousness of life, the 
Burmese and the Japanese. Cast in a softer mould, the Burmese 
may not possess the sterner qualities which temper the Japanese 
jme de vivre, but they have in an almost higher degree than the 
Japaa^e that sunshiny disposition, that naive and almost 
childlike power of enjoyment, which so long prevented superficial 
observers from taking Japan seriously. It is this which, even 


more than the widest ^stinctions of race, of language, and of 
creed, marks at first sight the difference between India and 
Burma—-India, the land of hoary antiquity which even in its 
most gorgeous aspects is apt always to wear a look of unutterable 
weariness and sadness, as if weighed down under the accumula ted 
burden of countless ages, and Burma, the land of pei’ennial 
youthfulness where life seems to be a perpetual festival of sun¬ 
shine and colour and smiling gladsomeness. 

What is the secret of this difference ? Some main¬ 
tain, and probably with truth, that it heS very largely in the 
position afl.signed to woman in the social structure of the twn 
countries respectively. In India woman has been for ages 
eliminated as far as possible from every outward manifestatibn 
of social life. Behind the pardah and in the recesses of the 
zenana the Indian woman is condemned to live and move and 
have her being from her cradle to her grave. A power within 
the walls of her own house, and in certain stations of life and 
under quite exceptional conditions a power even in the goveiu- 
ment of the State, she is a power ever veiled and unseen. We 
at home are so accustomed to the all-pervading influence of the 
ewig weibliche in our midst that wo hardly reahze its gracious 
significance until we come to an Eastern country where it han 
teen banished from the open ; and even in an Eaateni countiy 
there are so many other things almost equally strange to us that 
we are apt to miss the full import of this particular phenomenon 
mitil we pass into another Eastern country, equally full of 
unwonted sights and wonders, but where we find ourselves once 
more restored to the benign presence of the “ eternal feminine. ” 
And for feminine gi-ace and charm, alertness of mind and sweet- 
ness of temper, the Burmese woman holds a remarkably high 
place. That she is an essentially womanly woman can be 
gathered at once from her dainty gait, her ready tongue, her 
rippling laugh, and the exquisite sense of colour and finished 
neatness sho^vn in every detail of her dress. But she is much 
more than a mere butterfly to gladden the eye. She is not only 
a wise and thrifty housewife, but she often develops singular 
aptitude for business. Nowhere in India, except amongst the 
Parsees and the Christian communities of Cochin in Southern 
India, is the standard of female literacy so high as in Burma, and 
this is doubtless entirely ,due to the absence of aU prejudices in 
favour of the seclusion of women. The Bilrmeso woman is in 
fact, every where m evidence; in the market place, in shops and 
counting-houses, in the Buddhist temple and in her own home 
in every social and religious function of Burmese life, modest 
and self-possessed, mindful alike of the privileces and of tte 
responsibilities of her sex. *-6 lao 

So startling Is the contrast in this respect with India that 
the Burmese woman is apt to make one overlook the Burmese 
man. Yet the absence in Burma of that rigid system of caste 
which exercises so benumbing an influence upon Indian society 
is almost as noteworthy as the absence of the restrictions which 
have cramped the activities of the women of India. Merry and 
easy going, the Burmese man is perhaps, if anything, a spoilt 
child of nature, which haSi^ lavished its fruits upon him in return 
for a minmvm of toil. As a handicraftsman he exhibits both 
imagination and execution, whether in the carving of wood and 
of ivory, or in the working of gold and silver, or in the weaving 
of delicate silk tissues. As a husbandman he is not unskilful 
though very conservative in his ways, and content for the most V 
part to rely on the rmaided munificence of his favoured soil. ; 
But he possesses neither the methodical intelligence tif the 
Euro^an, nor the muscular endurance of the Tamil, nor the 1 
plodcUng tenacity of the Chinaman. He revels in bright clothes j 
and long-drawn holidays. He loves to smile and to be smiled '' 
upon, and to bask in the warm sunshine of life, whilst his yellow- 
robed priests, in return for the offerings he never ^dges " 
them, “ make merit ” for him in the world or worlds to come. * Si 
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Like Japan, Burma might well be called the paradise of 
children, and the childrcaa gathered together to the number of 
over 15,000 along the processional route were certainly the 
most striking and beautiful feature yesterday of the i-eoeption 
by Rangoon. There were boys and girls of all ages and of every 
community—Chinese and Hindus, Parsees and Mahomedans, 
Indians, Eurasians, and Europeans, as well as Btmnese; but the 
Burmese were first in numbers and easily first in daintiness of 
appearance. Arrayed in aU their bravery of delicate coloured 
silks and muslins, tbe little Burmese girls especially, grouped on 
their tiers of seats, looked for all ^e world like clusters of 
variegated flowers. Under one elaborate pandul, or Burmese 
pavilion, red and gold, arching the route, were gathered 
together some 200 little maidens belonging to the principal 
Burmese families, wearing costly dressi®, many of them over¬ 
laid with jewels which used to be worn at the Court of the 
Burman Kings, while opposite them, as a picturesque foil, sat 
rows of pupils and novices from Buddhist monasteries in the 
plain yellow robes common to the whole religious world of 
Buddhism. Every young Burman is expected to devote one 
year to pious stu&es and meditation in a Buddhist monastery. 

Their 'Royal Highnesses appeared greatly to appreciate the 
children’s display, and the Royal carriage halted several times 
to receive their offerings of flowers. Indeed, throughout the 
whole route, which from the wharf where they landed from the 
launch Togo—both the Renotm and the Terrible dra^mg too 
much water to come up the river—-passed under a succeMion of 
triumphal arches, each erected by a different community to 
Government House, where the Prince and Princess are the guests 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Herbert White, and Lady 
White, the scene was one of genuine popular rejoicing rather 
than of oflBcial pomp or military display. This was also 
a characteristic feature of the ceremony yesterday afternoon, 
when the Prince opened the Victoria Memorial Park, and of 
this afternoon, when Their Royal Highnesses visited quite 
privately the Shwe Dagon ps^oda. 

En^ishman .— Madras, January \b(h .—His Highness the 
Maharaja of Travancore, who was expected to arrive in Madras 
on the 22nd instant, in connection with the Royal visit, is 
suffering from an att^k of chlckefi-pox. It is feared that he 
may not be able to pay the intended visit to Madras. 

Indian Daily News. —-RANGOo^f, January 14<7t.—This morning 
the Prince and ft'incess paid a visit to the timber yards of the 
Bombay and Burmah Trading Corporation, where they saw 
elephants working timber. They were received by Mr. Lacey, 
the Local Manager of the Company. This afternoon a garden 
party will be held at Government House at which a number 
of Shan and Karenni Chiefe and ladies will be pre^nt along 
with representatives of the frontier wild tribes and the Burman 
and Indian communities. After dinner to-night. Their Royal 
Highnesses will see the illumination of the Royal Lake and 
Dalhoosie Park, and cross the lake in a decorated Karatoeih to 
the Boat Club ehemiana where the prize for the best iUuminated 
boat will bo given. They leave afterwards for Mandalay arriving 
there at 4-30 P.M. to-morrow, stopping at Shwemyo, Kume 
Rood, and Tfaazi, where offioiale will ho presented. 

The garden party at Government House this afternoon was 
ma<ie remarkably interesting by the presence of the Shan and 
Karenni Chiefs and Princesses and their attendants, and the 
repres^tatives of various tribes of Karens. The ornaments of 
these latter were strikingly barbaric, beads and brass being used 
in profusion, the Pyre women having brass tubing coiled round 
their legs and large brass hoops rounds their necks ; the women 
of another tribe had towering head-dresses circled by ropes of 
beads, while another set were distinguished by head-dreases of 
coloured cords. In contrast tq these costumes were the rich 
plush and silk of the Shan Chiefs* attendants, many of whom 


carried gold and silver bowls, while others held gold and yellow 
and white silk umbrellas. All these interesting people were 
gathered in a space behind Government House decorated with 
Burmese tapestries. When the Prinoe and Princess appe.itred 
here the Shan attendants held white silk umbrellas over their 
heads, while ^e Sawbwas and Wyozaa were presented, and 
Their Royal Highnesses walked round the square of the frontier 
tribal people. 

Thereafter groups of the tribes performed strange dances. 
A company wearing black trousers and white jackets and, turbans, 
and women in sombre dress relieved by scarlet scarves went 
through a sort of quadrille to a chant accompanied by bamboo 
wind instruments and split bamboos which rattled together; 
a set of Padaung men and women, the latter wearing great coils 
of brass round their necks, next gave a remarkably quaint 
exhibition. They closed hands closely, forming a semi-circle, 
and swaying backwards and foiwards and bending at the knees 
in precisely the manner of inebriated persons, slowly circled 
round to a low dismal despairing chant. It was on extraordin¬ 
ary performance not without a strong comic effect to the 
on-lookers, though the singers seemed to be alfiicted with 
tragic melanoholy. 

To-night the illumination of the Royal Lake andtheDal- 
housie Park were very beautiful. The Princess handed to the 
Comner a prize jireaented by the Boat Club for the best decorated 
boat, and thereafter Their Royal Highnesses drove to the station, 
leaving for Mandalay at 11. 

The Royal special and the supplementary special train 
will leave Howrah for Madras on Saturday next. The party 
travelling by the trains will include the Earl and Countess of 
Shaftesbury, Lord Crichton, the Hon’ble Detek Keppel, 
Captain the Hon’ble W. Cadogan, Captains Makins, Hill and 
Ashbumer, and Maharaja Sir Pertab Singh of Idat. 

• Indian Daily Telegraph.—The illustrated papers have now 
turned their attention to Lucknow in connexion with the travels 
of the Pi'ince and Princess of Wales, and many pictures are given 
of the places of interest and renown in your fair city. Tbe 
“ Special correspondents,” too, are having their say respecting 
the Oudh capital, and there have been the usual descriptive 
articles in several of the morning papers. Of course, in each 
case, the Residency is dealt with as the chief “ lion ” of Lucknow, 
and the famous inscription on the tomb of Henry Lawrence is 
quoted. The Times “special, ’’ misled no doubt by an error in 
Mr, Forrest’s “ Cities of India, ” speaks of the msoription as 
“Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. God 
have mercy on his soul, ” In this connexion it may be mentioned 
that the /Standard suggests some celebration of the centenary 
of the birth of Lawrence on June 28 next. Writing on Monday, 
it recalled the fact that when the King, then Prince of Wales, 
visited Lucknow, Sir Joseph Payrer, one of the survivors of the 
defence, pointed out the chief places of interest in the city* It 
appears from the telegrams that the Royal visitors of Tuesday 
had a similar advantage, as they were under the ciceron^e of 
Colonel Bonham , who was a young artillery officer at the time of 
the siege and was wounded. Mr. Chirol speaks of the grouping 
of all the survivors of the seige who could be brought together 
as constituting “ a strangely interesting and pathetic gathering.” 
“ The Residency,” he justly observes, “ is a matohless monument 
of the heroio dead—men, women and children, more than 2,000 
in number, who sleep there their last sleep, and a national shrine 
to which no son of an English King, visiting his Indian dominions, 
could omit a pious pilgrimage, ” Altogether, the visit of the 
Prinoe and Princess to Luoknow is reported to readers at home to 
have been highly satisfactory. 

Madras Jl/oii.—-B anoalobb, 14iA Ja»«ary.— Preparations fear 
the Royal visit ore progressing, and I note that in Gubbou. 
Park tiers of seats are being arranged for the accommodation of 











spectators in the stands at the unveiling of the Victoria statue. 
This is an improvement upon what was thought to be possible 
at first, and no one could possibly have taken more pains in a 
very difficult matter than the First Assistant Resident has done. 

The Royal Visit Fund has now reached a total of Rs. 3,810. 

A programme has been issued giving all the details of the 
various functions in which Then Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales will take part during their visit to Ban¬ 
galore. Their Royal Highnesses arrive at the City Station at 
8'30 A.M. on Monday, the 6th February* and the various func¬ 
tions in which they will take part are as follows, in chronological 
order:—Unveiling the statue of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
the Bancpiet and Reception at the Residency, the presentation 
of Colours to the Carabiniers and the uispectiou of the Station 
Hospital, the Garden Party- at the Residency. Their Royal 
Highnesses leave Hyderabad from the Bangalore City 
Railway Station at 10-30 a.m. on Wednesday, the 7th 
February. 

Bangoan Gazette .—The following is a note on the tribes in 
f, the Southern Shan States, of which representatives have come 
to Rangoon. 

The Karens:—Family, Indo-Chinese; sub-family, Siamese- 
Chinese; group Karen; sub-groups, fifteen in numlter---Sgau, 
Pwo, Mopgha, Taungthu, Karenni or Red Karen, Bre, Mano, 
Sawngtung, Padaung Zayein, Banyang Zayein, Kawn Sawng, 
Yintale, Sinhmaw Mepauk, Yinbaw, and White Karen. The 
Karen tongue in its various forms is spoken more or less along 
the whole eastern frontier of Lower Burma from Mergui to Toun- 
goo, in portions of the delta of the Irrawaddy, in the south-west 
comer of the Shan States and in the five feudatory States of 
Karenni. The total of the Karen-speaking population on the Ist 
March 1901 was 711,408. The Karens are divided into three 
main tribes, the Sgau, the Pwo, and the Bghai, and the three 
principal dialects follow this division. Roughly speaking the 
Sgau and Pwo dialects are confined to Lower Binma, while the 
Bghai is the speech of the Northern most tribes whose habitat is 
Karenni and the Southern Shan States. The feudatory States 
of Karenni are five in number comprising an area of 4,8.30 
square miles and containing a population of 46,796 {1901), of 
which one-half is Red Karen. Representatives of the following 
groups have been brought to Rangoon on tlie occasion of Their 
Royal Highnesses’ visit :---Red Karen, Yintale, Bre, Padaung, 
Bam pa, Bawhan, Banyok, and Taungthus. 

The Karenni (or Red Karen). The term “Red Karen” is 
due to the fact that the men wear breeches reaching to just be¬ 
low the knee. A sleeveless dark coloured coat or red and white 
striped cotton blanket is also sometimes worn. Some sort of 
handkerchief is generally twisted round the hair which is tied 
in a knot on the top of the head. Small metal pearshaped ear¬ 
rings are also worn, the material depending upon the wealth of 
the person. The women wear a short skirt reaching to the Imee. 
Usually it is dark coloured, but sometimes it is red. A broad 
piece of black cloth passes over the back across the right shoiUder 
and is then drap^ over the bosom and confined at the waist 
by a white girdle tied in front. Round the waist and neck 
are ropes of barbaric beads and a profusion of these also decor¬ 
ate the leg just above the calf which also is encircled by innum¬ 
erable garters of black cord or rattan ; round the neck in addition 
to beads the more well-to-do women hang pieces of silver. Silver 
ear-rings are also worn, many of huge size. A piece of black cloth 
is thrown jauntily over the head, sometimes with red tassels. The 
Red Karen nearly always goes abroad armed with a dah and 
gun and. is practically never seen without a spear. They are, 
with very few exceptions, spirit worshippers and they sacrifice 
to appease the wrath of the spirits. The animals usually sac¬ 
rificed are pigs, dogs, bullocks and buffaloes: fowls ore also 
Commonly used for this purpose. The Red Karen does nothing 


of the slightest importance without first consulting fowls’ bones. 
Ho consults them to know where ho should pitch his village or 
his house, whether ho should undertake a journey, whether he 
should marry a certain girl, and, if so, on what day, when he 
should sow and where; in fact he does nothing without authority 
from fowl bones. Every event of Importance is celebrated by 
a ^eat consumption of fowls, pigs, and much drinking of liquor. 
Children are generally betrothed at the age of five or six: with 
the dead are buried clothes, arms and farm tools and also gold 
and silver. A wesdthy Reii Karen prepares his coffin long 
beforehand. In some cases they are handsomely decorated 
inside with mirrors and pieces of coloured glass. The Karanni, 
as a rule, do not tattoo anything on their b^es with the excep¬ 
tion of a representation of the rising sun in red on the small 
of tlieir backs. Formerly every Red Karen was thus tattood, 
but the custom is falling into disuse. 

Zayein or Sawng-taung Karens are to be found in the States 
of Loilong and Mongpai. When they are about fourteen years 
old all boys are made to live in a building called a ha>v just out¬ 
side the village and live there till their marriage. Marriages 
are only permitted between near relatives and then only when 
the union is approved by the elders. The parents of,the young 
man make the selection and send three brass leg rings in the 
name of their son. The girl signifies consent or rejection by wear¬ 
ing or sending back the rings. If she consents the parents of 
both make a great feast; the nats are propitiated; and eating 
and drinking are carried on for three successive days. Elope¬ 
ments or marriages with other races are rare and the offending 
persona are forbidden ever to enter tlieir native village. Poly¬ 
gamy is not permitted, nor divorce. When a person dies, all the 
relatives assemble for a feast in the presence of the corpse. When 
this is over the dead body is put in a coffin and a live cock is 
tied to one of the big toes. Articles habitually used by the 
deceased with a small quantity of rice, nuts, sweets and liquor 
are also put into the ooiffin and buried. The funeral takes place 
in the early morning and the relatives standing round the grave 
join in a chant, saying: “Go, go, and when you meet your ances¬ 
tors give them these presents and tell them we are all well.” 
The Zayeins are spirit worshippers, but are being gradually con¬ 
verted to Buddhism. 

Banpa Karenslp-A sept of Zayein, so called from the Banpa 
village, the headquarters of the Zayeins. The viliagera are Bud¬ 
dhists and can intermarry with three other villages. The 
w'omen wear a short white Bpaock turned, up with black round 
necks, arms, sides and down the back and front, round the 
bottom is a pink border three inches wide. This blouse or 
smock, occasionally ornamented with shells, reaches half-way 
between the hips and knees. Below it is worn a short skirt 
white with black red and black border. Many ornaments are 
worn and the head-dress is very elaborate and striking. 

Banyang or Banyok ICarens also belong to the Zayein group. 
They are ody found in the village of Banyin in the Loilong State 
and in Kai’afiii, a village in the Yamethia district. There is no 
giving and taking in marriage as with other races, and it is only 
when a high official like a Taungsa visits the village that there 
are any marriages at all. He ord^ers a couple to be married and 
married they are, just as a man may be sworn of the peace. The 
mon are said to 1» very averse to marriage and have oeoasion- 
ally to be taken by force to the bride’s house. There is nothing 
against widows remarrsnng and divorces are not permitted. It 
is not surprising to hear that the clan is gradu^y d^ing out. 
There is no ceremony or feast in connection with a death or 
birth. The corpse is wrapped up in a mat and the villagers draw 
lots as to who is to carry the body out of the village and bury it. 
The men are much given to hunting and are very fond of their 
trained do^. Once a year Special offerings stre made to the 
three guarduan spirits on behalf of these do^. It fo a very 
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^lemn ceremony imd women and strangers'are excluded. The 
Bauyang do nofc use gold or silver or precious stones. The men 
wear a short jacket with shells sewn aJi round the body, back 
and front. The women’s dr^ is something like the Banpa 
dress. Men and women wear necklaces of strings of beo^, 
braes toques and brass armlets with coils of brass rings on the 
legs. At the age of 14 or 15 black cotton string is tied tightly 
round the forehead. 

The Bre.-—This tribe of ICarens is called Bre or Manu-manaw 
by the Burmese, Pramano by the Red Karens and Laku by them¬ 
selves. Their country covers an area of 600 square miles and 
forms a portion of the territories of the Karen Chieftains of 
Bawlake and Kyebogyi and of the Shan Chief of Mongpai. They 
live at altitudes between 3,000 and 6,000 feet and are a very 
timid people. The southern Bre women wear a long blue gaber¬ 
dine with a blue petticoat striped horizontally with pale red. 

• No brass ornaments are worn and no head-dress, but enormous 
ear plugs are fixed in the lobes of the ear which is much distort¬ 
ed- The Northern women wear a white and pink striped gaber¬ 
dine with a naiTOW pink border and under this a short deep blue 
and red petticoat. Brass tubing is coiled round the leg from the 
ankle to tJie knee and from above the knee to half way up the 
thigli. Large brass hoops are worn round the neck and ear 
plugs in the ears. There is no head-dress; the hair, which is very 
unkempt, is tied in a knot at the back of the head. It is an 
easy matter to single out the married from the unmarried man. 
The bachelor wears stone necklaces which have been handed 
down from father to son for generations, and he ornaments his 
neck, ears and the cotton round the calf of his leg with large 
rings of brass. The Northern Bre in addition to all this wears a 
baiid round his head studded wdth mother-of-pearl shirt buttons 
or small red and green beads as a setting to the wings of green 
beetles. But when the man marries all this finery goes to bis 
wife. The Bre of both sexes during childhood stain their teeth 
black, using for the purpose the leaf of a tree mixed with lime 
juice. The Bre are spirit worshippers and number 4,000 per¬ 
sons. 

The Padaimg or KekawTigdu.—The Padaungs are found in 
the Karenni Slates of Kyebogyi and Bawlake and in the Shan 
States of Mongpai. Their ooimtry is an area of 150 square miles. 
Tlie dress of the women is most peculiar. They wear a neck 
hand of brass rod, which Varies from five to twenty-five coils 
according to the age of the woman. The rod is about one-third 
of an inch in diameter and the object is to lengthen the neck as 
much as possible, this being a mark of beauty. The girl begins 
to wear them as early as possible and fresh coils are added as 
she grows. Tlie head-dress is a coloured scarf twisted into the 
hair and the coat is a long woven blouse with a V neck and short 
arms. Tlie skirt is a short stiiped blue and red garment reach¬ 
ing to the knees. They are spirit worshippers and they number 
rather Iee.s than 10,000 persons. 

The Lisaw, Lahu (Muhso), Akha belong to the Lisaw sub¬ 
group of the Burmese group of the Tibeto-Burman sub-family. 
The lasaws are Bcattei"ed through the country on high ranges: 
the Lahu and Akka are found in the Kengtung State. 

Akha (Shan Kaw or Hke-Kaw).—The largest and most 
widely distributed of the Kengtung hill tribes. Three divisions 
are recognised—the Pu li, the Na Li, and the Tao Ss Mi. They 
worship the spirits of their ancestors, as well as the spirits of 
tlie hills, rivers, etc. Pigs and fowls are offered as sacrifices. 
The chief spirit is known as Mi Hsa. At every village there 
are large gateways, generally two, called La Kawng, which are 
said to be put up to show the boundary of the village. Spirits 
seeing these structures recognise the village limits, and, if pro¬ 
perly propitiated, will stay outside. Polygamy is recogni.sed. 
One rupee is paid to the parents of a girl when ahg is sought in 
marriage. The husband gives a feast to the whole village and 
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I spends m much mon^ on it as he can afford. IMvorce is 
easy and is obtained by making a money payment to the woman. 
The children are always kept by the husband. The dead, are 
buried and it is customary to place clothes with the body, but 
r not money. ■ V- . , 'v. 

i The Kaw.^They grow nearly all the cotton produced in the 
Kengtung State. They are a heavily built, dusky race with 
lower jaw abnormally developed. Outwardly they resemble 
Chinese in many ways and show clear signs of Chinese influence. 
The men’s dress is practically that of the Shan or tlie Chinaman, 
coats and ti ousers dark blue or black, turbans occasionally red. 
Tlie dress of the women consists of a short coat which stops a 
long way short of the next garment, a sort of kilt, which reaches 
from the waist half-way down to the knee. The head-dress 
varies with the clans and with most is rather striking. The 
simplest form is that of two circlets of bamboo covered irith 
dark blue cotton stuff and ornamented with Btud.s, bosses, seeds> 
spangles or beetles. 

The Palaung, Wa, Tai Ix>i, Biang (Yang Lam, Yang iSek, 
Yang Wan Hkun) belong to the Wa-Palaung group of the Mon- 
Annam sub-family of the Indo-Chinese family. The Palaung 
are foimd scattered about on the tops of the highest ranges in 
the country. The Wa are found in a block of coimtry in the 
Northern Shan States and China border. The Tai Loi are found 
in Kengtung and across the Chinese border and the Riang 
villages are found amongst Shan villages on the rolling hill 
country which stretches from the Mongnai State to Hsenwi. 

Wa.-^They inhabit hills in the north and north-west of the 
Kengtung State and like the Wa further north appear to belong 
to the same race as the Palaung or Rumai. They are spirit wor¬ 
shippers. The men generally wear a loin cloth and go bare-head¬ 
ed, but in many villages the Shan trousers and turban have been 
adopted. Polygamy is permissible but is not much practised. 
At a marriage a feast is given to the whole village and presents 
mode by the bridegroom to his wife’s parents. He may live 
with and work for his wife’s family, or he may set up house for 
himself at once. Divorce is unusual, but a man can get it by 
paying a small sum of money to the woman. The dead are al¬ 
ways buried. The great spirit sacrifice of the year is held just 
before the fields are sown. Fowls, pigs or any other aniinw,|a 
may be sacrificed. The Wa held all the valley lands of Kengtung 
before they were driven out by the Hkon and Lu. The clans, 
of which there are said toibe five, are distinguished by the waist- 
cloth, which is striped or chequered in various patterns or in 
difteront colours. 

Tai Jjoi (Hill Shan) is the general name given by the Shans 
to a Wa people who have adopted Buddhism, and with it to a 
certam.extent Shan dress and manners. They inliabit the high ¬ 
er hills between ^Heip Hsawng Panua and the .Kengtung <jentraJ 
valley, and are the most advanced of the Kengtung Hill peoples. 
Several families live in one house. Their marriage customs are 
the same as those of the Hkon. They bury their dead except 
hpoongyis (monks) and very old men, whose bodies are burnt. 
They sacrifice and make offerings to spirits. 

Palaungs are found scattered through the Shan States* hut 
ore most numerous in the Kodaung tract of the Ruby Mines 
district and the tea-growing State of Tawngpeng. They are 
held be a respectable, law-abiding community, live at bigh 
elevations, usually in barracks containing several families. 
Their language has been placed in the Mon-Annami family. The 
men wear trousers of the Chinese pattern, jackets and coloured 
Or plain turbans. The women wear a dark blue cutaway jacket 
with a stripe or red broad cloth round the neck and doW each 
side. They wear a long red and blue striped shirt with coils 
of ornamented cane hoops round tile waist. Leggings are also 
worn and ear and wrist ornaments. The head-<kess consists of 
a dark blue turban with parti-ooloured ends and long 8ti*ingg of 
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and seeds (Job^s teai's) ending off with long pieces of ool- 
; ! cured tape or string. Unmarried women who can afford it wear 
a .‘jilver hoop round the neck. They breed pigs and poultry and 
grow Indian com, rice (where possible), tea, cigar wrappers and 
opium (where allowed). All are Buddhists, but very superstiti¬ 
ons. They attend bazaars and pagoda festivals and mix freely 
witli the other races. 

Yang Wan Kun.—So called by the Shans from, the Wan Kim 
-circle of the Laihka State, which is the stonghold of the tribe. 
They are also to be found in parts of the Mong Nai State and are 
• of the same stock as the Yang Lam rind of Wa or Palaung ori¬ 
gin. They are followers of the Buddhist religion and like the 
other hill races propitiate the nats (spirits) with offerings. They 
are very timid and are not at all disposed to answer questions. 
The women wear a petticoat and bodice of dark blue homespun. 
The bodice is elaborately embroidered and ornamented with 
‘ beads. Roiuid the waist they have coils of thin bamboo or cane 
.^varnished with wood-oil like those of the Palaung and Kachin 
women. Similar rings garter the legs below the knee. The 
Yai^ Wan Kun take their amusements stolidly. A line of men 
one or two of whom play the pipes, place themselves opposite to 
an equal number of women. Both sing softly, but the dancing 
consists of the least possible motion of the feet and bodies. 

Yang Lam.—They are found throughout the whole strath 
or stretch of undulating plain between Mong Nai and South 
Hsenwi. Their language shows them to be of the same stock 
. as the Yang Hsek and Yang Wan Kun and to be remotely con¬ 
nected with the Wa and Palaung. Mixed villages of Shan and 
Yang Lam are frequent, the outward distinction being in the 
dress of the women, who wear a closed skirt, belted round the 
waist and reaching nearly to the ankles. It is made of dark 
blue homespun and a jacket of the same colour and material 
completes the dress. The effect is sombre, but the dress is 
modest and becoming. Bamboo instruments qre played and 
the music produced though very monotonous is not unpleasant. 
The Eiang population is 3,094. The people are Buddhists bpt 
also worship nats or at all events propitiate them with ofterii^s. 

“Karaweik” is the name of a fabulous bkd; “hpoung ”— 
a barge, and “daw ’ means Royal. Karaweik hpouug-daw 
means the Royal “ Karaweik “ barge. This bird is supposed to 
be specially noted for the sweetness of its voice. No birds 
knovm to the Buddhist world are possessed of the excellent 
qualities of this bird. As the King is considered the Lord of 
land, BO is this bird the lord of birds. Prom this the Bm-mese 
deduce that a barge having the form of this bird is ihe only one 
suited for the use of Royalty. Tlie Karaweik hpoung-daw is 
therefore meant for the King’s use only. Tlie one used last 
night by Kioir Royal Highnesses at the Royal Lakes is con¬ 
structed similarly to those formerly used in Mandalay by the 
Kings of Burma. The barge is towed by six Burmese racing 
boats (called lounghlay) in two lines of three each. Each boat 
carries 8 to 10 men. There is another boat in the centre, be¬ 
tween the two lines of boats, which carries 18 men, including the 
crew and musicians. When the barge has been put into motion 
the musicians perform their part by following the songs sung by 
the crews (or hpoung dawtha). ° ^ 

The following songs (composed by Saya Ba) were sung bv 
the boatmen towing the Royal barge in which Their Royal High¬ 
ness^ the Prmce and Princess of Wales were conveywl aoms 
the Royal Lakes ; 

Timed according to ordinary strokes. 

—Our K^-Em]^ror who is of the lineage of world Emperors 
fMandat) and who, on the Lustrous Throne of England: was 
crowned; Our King-Emperor who, from the middle of his Golden 
Palace, sh^ lustre and spreads glory all over India, like the 
K»plendent bun over the Universe; Our King-Emperor under 
Whose beneficent Power, which comes from the Solar Orb, a 


hundred Kings take protection; Our King-Emperor who en- 
joys His Imperial pleasures in the Golden Palace in London ancL 
with especially distinguished inteUectua! powers, rules over a 
kingdom whose inhabitants are like the “Nimmonarati” cods 
delighting in self-created pleasures; for the long-life extending 
oyer a hiui^ed years of our Sovereign’s Heir-Apparent and M 
His Royal Consort, the Princess of Wales, who is like a wreath 
of the much-prized “ Tazin ” (orchid) flowers on a bed of rosea 
we always and for ever pray; the Illustrious Royal Couple comes 
from out of the Palace of flowers to distant seas, on board the 
i Renoivn surrounded on all sides by the blue expanse of waves 
after waves, for the Royal Tour throughout the Indian Empire 
^corted by Guards of Honour and amidst echoes of the Royal 
Salute from the Artillery; Oh ! what a natural longing there 
would be at heart for the Imperial Father and Royal Mother 

2nd Song. Timed according to rapid strokes.—The world 
^ed Crown-Prince and His Royal Consort the Princess of 
Prmcesses tour together accompanied by troops and by a large 
number of men-of-war on high seas. Oh ! what a ma^iificeS 
sight It would be ! Incha surroimded by the blue watera of 
sea and a network of high hills rising to the azm'e vault above 
and with its magnificent forests and rivers, is indeed a d^iithtful 
country; the Royal Visitors have arrived in India with 
splendour and glory like that of the golden Lotus or of the 
waxing silvery moon. t-uo 

3rd Song. Timed according to slow strokes.—That Bui-uia 
by the Imperial power and glory of Your Highness will long flou-’ 
rish, we hope; We hope also that the Empire will become more 
gid more famous m the world’s history of the future, when Yom' 
^ghness will rule over it; In the Indian Empire the golden 
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md varied rac^ of mankmd; We hope, too, that the multi¬ 
tudinous mhabitante of this important Province will thrive and 
flourish even like the golden Lotuses of the “ Kondala” Lake 
m water; fervently we of Burma pray for the longevity and 
prosperity of Yom Mights and of the Chief of Princeis. 

4th Song. Yegm Tune sung by the River Patrols.—The 
Heir-Apparent who .^irearis Glory over land and water and His 
^yal Cons^t, the Crown Prmcess who shines like the Lunar' 
Orb, have, from out of the Gorgeous Palace, come to Burma 
and it IS high time for the people to be happy and cheerful; the 
people of this Province, King’s numerous subjects, earnestly 
and^ fervently pray for the centenary rule of Year Highness. 

In the evening the Royal Lakes and Dalbousio Park were 
flJunmated in honour of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses. 

Ihe Prince and Prmcess arrived in Dalhousie Park at 9-30 v.M 
having driven past the Boat Club and round by the Switchback' 
road. In the Park they were received by Sir Harvey and i^v 
Adamson and Mr. and Mrs. Hartnoll, and the album of views 
prepared under the direction of the Reception Committee, was 
presented to the Princess by Lady Adamson. Shortly kter- 
waxds the Royal party embarked on the karaweik poung, ao- 
companied by their suite, the Lieutenant-Governor and Staff 
Lady White and Miss White, Sir Harvey and Lady Adamson' 

Mr. and Mi-s. Hartnoll, Mr. J. Short, Mr. J. Wilson, U Po Tsee 
and U Paw Tun, and were rowed across the lakes, disembark¬ 
ing at the Boat Club enclosure, where the Roval visitors were 
received by Mr. and Mrs. Laurie. 

The original idea of the illuminations, we hear, was Sir 
Walter Lawrence’s, who thought it Would be apleasant feature 
of Rangoon’s welcome if a scheme like that accomplished in 
Dalhousio Park during Lord Curzon’s visit could be cqjcried out. 
The Reception Committee did the best thing they could under 
the oirciimstances by entrusting the whole arrangements to 
Mr. Shoi*t, the Mumcipal Secretary, whose genius in planning and 
skill and energy in carrying to happy performance are well 
known to the present generation, as to past generations, of 










Rangoon folk. Rangoon owes a 4eep debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Short for the success of his labours, which were apparent to 
all, in spite of the effects of a heavy shower which fell during the 
evening ^d destroyed whole sec dons of the work so carefully 
built up. NeyertheleSB, tnotc than sufficient remained to make 
the scene one of remarkable beauty. Balhousie Park and the * 
Royal Lakes in normal times make up a picture of woodland 
and w’ater that could hardly be surpassed for quiet beauty j but 
last night with the lake encircled by myriads of lights, its ex¬ 
panse covered with numbers of daintily illuminated boats, the 
icture v/aa one that can never fade from the memory. The 
oiises in the vicinity had all joined in the project and were taste¬ 
fully illuminated, many of them lavishly and beautifully. Noi' 
did Mr. Short’s efforts cease at the Lakes, and the continuous 
toil for the past four months that has been entailed by that por¬ 
tion of the scheme, but the route to the station was also beauti¬ 
fully illuminate^ by him—the t^ictorla Memorial Park, the Agri- 
Horticultuial Gardens, the Victoria Avenue, Belmont compound, 
the Flotilla Company’s chummery compound, the Railway over- 
bridge, Montgomery Street, and the outside of the Railway 
Station up to the Station building itself. Fortunately the rain 
spared laost of these and the effect was very grand. The whole 
ecene of beauty might fairly be described as the triumph of one 
man’s skill in carrying out the mandate df the Rangoon public 
to leave nothing undone in expressing the loyal wish of every 
inhabitant of Rangoon that Their Royal Highnesses might carry 
away w’ith them some happy memories of Rangoon and its peo- 
ple. 

The Royal visit to Rangoon closed last night when Their 
Royal Highnesses left privately shortly after eleven o’clock, 
the two other special tiains having preceded them at 10 P.M. 
and 10-36 I’.m., respectively. The station had been very pret¬ 
tily decorated for the occasion and never looked bettfsr. 

This morning a Royal salute will be fired from the Pagoda 
platform, marking the end of an ever-metoorable visit. To-day 
early tea will be served at Thawatti and breakfast at Shwemyo 
at 9-20. At Shwemyo the inhabitants have erected a pavilion 
and arrangements have been made by Mr. Rigg, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, for the reception of Their Royal Highnesses. Lunch 
will be served at Kume road in a similar pavilion, Mr. Todd- 
Naylor and Mr. Gaitskell being present to receive the visitors, 
Mandalay will be reached at 4-30 r.M. 

In order to give every one an opportunity of seeing the fiie- 
works which could not be availed of last night owing to the fete 
at the Dalhousie Park, the display fixed for last night from on 
hoard the three men-of-war in harbour has been put off till to¬ 
night. 

The ladies of the Methodist School are giving a social at the 
school premises, Lewis Street, to-morrow at 8 p.m., to which mea 
Itom Hyacinth, Persms, and JPoa; have been invited. 

17th Janktaby 1906. 

Bystander .—If for no other reason, the visit of the Heir to the 
Throne and his Consort would be remarkable, because of the 
reception which was given them by the native ladies of Calcutta 
to the Princess the other day. The mysteries of the Zenana are 
jealously guarded on the Calcutta side, where the Hindoo has not 
imbibed the liberal views of the West in the matter of domestic 
life to the same extent as his countrymanon the Bombay side, 
in Bengal, the native lady is very jealously guarded from the 
vulgar eye of outsiders, and, in fact, never unveils except in the 
presence of her husband. A pubUe meeting of ladies is there¬ 
fore somllhing of the most revolutionary nature, and the 
husbands of Bengal, in allowing their loyalty to over-ride their 
prejudices, may unconsciously have given the first impetus to 
the comparative freedom of the family, which, if it comes 
about, will not be at all a deplorable state of affairs. 


:B}tg’Zi«A»mK.--‘Rai:goou arranged to speed her royal guests 
with the most beautiful illumiuationa over seen on the graceful 
lakes. AssoonasthesunsankbelowthO horizon the trees burst 
into huge rose red blossoms and were lit by myriads of gigantih 
^ fire-flies. , The fringe of the mire was ringed with soft white 
' lights and the rustic bridges were etched with fire. Each dinghy 
punt and canoe glowed with soft colours and was ready te join in 
the procession of flaming barges. Then _an utterly unexpected 
stOTra broke over the lake and marred everything. In a lew 
moments the Chinese iantems were dabs of parti-coloured pulp 
and half the little were extinguished. Heroic efforts 

were made to repair the mischief and with a certain measure of 
success, but much we^ beyond immediate remedy. The lanterns 
were irretrievably ruined and as the Buiman wUl not climb 
trees after dark their inky blackness was unreleived. 

But although marred the water carnival was still most pic- 
tmesque and the central feature was little affected, - Soon after 
their arrival the Prince and Princess embarked on the Karaweik 
state barge which was crowned with a triple pagoda roof prowed 
with giant grotesques and splashed with light. In this they were 
towed gently across the lake by Burmans in their narrow canoes. 
And as they towed the native musicians in the central boat rafaed 
the strange haunting melody of the Burmese boat song. The 
lead came from a shrill-tqned oboe accompanied by the gentle 
beat of gongs and cymbals and bamboo clappers, and the refrain 
was taken up in perfect time by the strong voices of the rowers 
mellowed by distance. In the van a lithsome Burman postured 
in the stiarge national dance and the cadence of the song rolled 
over the unruffled lake. Then around the Royal barge clustered 
tiuy canoCa each bearing a huge coloured lotus. As Their Royal 
Highnesses approached the leaves fell apart and revealed a dain¬ 
ty little Burmese maiden who joined in dance and song. The 
charm and originality of the spectaole heightened the regret that 
it was robbed of its full effect by riie most untoward rain. It 
was a relief to pass from the steamy heat of Rangoon into the 
pleasant dryness of Upper Burma and into the well timbered up¬ 
land scenery the line runs through as soon as it emerges from 
the deltaic districts. 

It was pleasant also to find at Mandalay and on the road 
thither the joyous Burman in his pink and white dress, his head 
bound with a narrow fillet predominating. But even in placid 
Mandalay Their Royal Highnesses were surrounded by evidencea 
of the troublous days when the gentle Burman with his dah and 
his gas pipe gun made the newly annexed kingdom an in¬ 
ferno for his conquerors and his oompatriots alike.. The escort 
was composed of long-legged Sikhs on such tats of Pegu ponies 
that their spurred heels almost touched the ground, representa¬ 
tives' of the military police recruited in Upper India to beat out 
the decoity which became almost universal after the deposition 
of Thibaw, a detachment of sturdy Kachins, flat-faced Mongolians 
in khaki and scarlet with their dabs stuck in gaily broidered 
belts. They stupefied the traditional British policy of taming 
the wild tribes by making, soldiers of them. And all along the 
route stood to arms the men of every branch of the force that 
terrified Thibaw into surrender and brought a country twice as 
large as France within the British Empire. 

At the station there was the usual Municipal address to which 
His Royal Highness in reply said;— 

“ Gentlemen, it is a great pleasure to the Prince^ of Wales and \ 
myself to visit Mandalay and to see the picturesque and interest- I 
ing head-quarters of Upper Burma. I thank yon heartily for ‘ 
the cordial welcome which yon have given to us and I am eon- i 
fident that your kind efforts to make onr stay in Mandalay agree- 
able will be eroded with success, I wish that I could have j 
stayed longer with you, for in some ways Upper Burma possesses \ 
a peculiar interest, in that it is the latest addition to the British \ 
Empire. If I may judge from what I have heard and from wbafe 




“I now see Upper Burma lias very rapidly advanced to the level t 
and standard of British India and I certainly can detect no signs! 
of back wartiness or stagnation. 1 will with pleasure convey! 

- your loyal assurances to the King*Emperor. He will be especially | 
interest^ to hear of your welfare and will be touched when | 
I tell him of tJhe devotion to his person which is manifested inf 
the enthusiastic reception which you have given to the Princess| 
and myself.” * 

Over broad straight well liept roads Their Royal Highnesses 
then drove to Port Dufferin, the great walled enclosure where 
Thibaw passed his days of precarious sovereignty afraid to leave 
their shelter lest he should never regain it and to Government 
House. After the blare and heat and bustle of Rangoon to pass 
into this shady square was like entering a haunt of ancient peace. 
Their Royal Highnesses’s arrival also coincided with a sunset 
of esquisite beauty. Ihe subtle lemon of the western sky 
was brushed and stippled with crimson and lightly fl©3ked with 
purple grafts. The tall trees cast deep shadows on the broad 
moat tempered with a grey haze. Prom these heavy re¬ 
flections the crimson and orange rolled over the unwavering sur¬ 
face until it flamed like rairrored fire. Nor was the eastern sky 
less beautiful, for the low hills "were wrapped in violet vapour 
imitated in the moat and from out the pleasant gloom a flight 
of white-winged birds hoarsely flew their homeward path. 

Madras Mail. —A special communique has been issued by the 
Government of Madras stating that H.M.S, Renown will not 
arrive on Wednesday, the 24th instant, until 2 p.m. Accordingly 
the landing of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and the Public Reception at the Harbour have been 
postponed until 4-30 p.m. that day. The laying of the founda¬ 
tion stone of the Victoria Memorial Hall, which, according to 
the original programme, was to have taken place at about this 
hour, has now b^n fixed for Friday, the 26th instant, at 5 p.m. 
Farther, the Prince and Princess of Wales will drive to Guindy 
for tea in the gardmis of Government House on I’hursday after¬ 
noon, instead of on Friday afternoon, as previously arranged. 

A Gazette Extraordinary will be issued notifying this and other 
alterations that may be necessary in the programme. 

Two special Brig^e Orders have been .issued yesterday, with 
ferro-print plans showing the routes to be lined on the 24th 
instant during the State procession from the Harbour to \ 
Government House and at the laying of the foundation stone of | 
the Victoria Memorial Hall, by the Volunteers and Regulars in | 
Madras. j 

The troops as detailed for lining streets and for escorts for ! 
the Royal arrival on the 24th instant will parade in drill order ( 
summ^ir clothiirg, on Saturday, the 20th instant, when a rehear- i 
sal of the Harbour ceremony and State arrival and procession 
■will take place. His Excellency the Governor has signified bis 
iutention of being present. Volunteers detailed for linin g atreets 
are to be represented, as far as possible, by sufficient Officers, 

N. C. O.’s and men to ensure that ho mistakes will be made as 
to their final positions. Regular troops for lining streets will line 
theh respective sections of road and be ready by 7 a.m. Escort I 
troops including the Mounted Company, Madras Voulunteer | 
Guards, if possible, are to be present at the Harbour, except 
No. 6 Battery, R. F. A., which will parade in column of route : 
(guns only) on the Beach Road, west side, with their rear gun 
at the Harbour entrance gate by 7 a.m. 

The Nawab of BanganapaUe is expected to arrive in Madras 
on the 19th instant in connection with the Royal visit. He will 
reside in “Durford Villa.” He will pay a visit to H. E. the 
Governor on the 20th instant, the visit being returned the same I 
evening. 

The Rajah of Kollengode will arrive in Madras on Wednes¬ 
day, the 17th instant. He takes up his residence at ” Lakshmi 
Villa,” Victoria Crescent, Commander-in-Chief’s Road, Egmore. 


We are requested to state that tho Secretary, Victoria Tech¬ 
nical Institute, will be extremely obliged if the ladies and 
gentlemen who have received post-cards from him will reply 
vrithout delay, as otherwise no accommodation may be avail¬ 
able. No invitations have been issued yet, but this wiJI be 
done and seats allocated by the Sub-Committee as soon as 
replies to the post-cards referred to above have been received. 

Owing to an attempt having already been made to manu¬ 
facture and sell bogus tickets of admission to the stands for the 
Royal procession and for the fireworks, Messre. Vest & Co., 
who are in charge of tho booking arrangements, notify that no 
tickets will be accepted which have not their private stamp on 
the face and the date stamp on the back. If those who have 
already purchased tickets from Messrs. Vest & Co, or their 
sub-Agents will present them at the firm’s premises they will be 
duly stamped. 

Times . — ^Amongst the many functions, chiefly social, which 
it fell to the lot of the Prince of Wales to attend in Calcutta was 
one of considerable political importance, marking the temporary 
transfer of frontier interests from the North-W^t to the North- 
East. On January 2 he received the visits of the representa¬ 
tives of three States which have been much in evidence in the 
past two years. Two of these States—Tibet and Bhutan—were 
until quite recently almost as little known as the darkest forests 
of Central Africa; of the third, Sikkim, there was not the same 
ignorance. 

The boundaries of Sikkim and Bhutan march with the north¬ 
ern frontier of Bengal, and both States are interposed between 
it and Tibet. It is only to the west of Nepal that India and 
Tibet actually touch, for east of Bhutan, though ordinary maps 
mark the Chinese Empire as immediately ^joining Assam, 
there is in reality a belt of wild tribal territory which is as httle 
subject to Lhasa as it is to Calcutta. Sikkim was formerly 6f 
considerably greater extent tlian it now is, for it has been, at 
one time or another, shorn of a considerable part of its territory 
by its Nepalese, Bhutanese, and British neighbours. In 1816, 
after the war between the British and the Nepalese, the latter 
were compelled to dii^orge so much of their conquests in 
Sikkim as represented the greater part of the existing State. 
On the other hand, the British have resumed the port of Sikkim 
lying on the outer Himalayan ranges, and the submontane, 
swampy region known as the Terai, including the district and 
hill station of Darjiling, which still, even after the partition,. of 
Bengal, remains the summer headquarters of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment. This annexation was the punishment meted out to the 
rulers of the State for many agressions and insults. Tbeii- 
alliance, based on racial connexion, with Tibet became more 
and more marked and hostile to the British till, in 1888, matters 
reached such a pitch that a small expedition had to be sent to 
eject the Tibetan invaders of Sikkim, the ruler of which had 
himself chosen to take up his abode in Tibet. The end of this 
expedition was the establishment of a British protectorate in 
the Himalayan State, the conclusion of the Sikkim-Tibet Con¬ 
vention of 1890, and the subsequent treaty of 1893 dealing with 
the establishinent of a trade mart at Yatung. Petty as Sikkim 
is, with its area little greater than that of on ordinary British 
dfetrict and a population of less than 60,000 sonls, its affairs, 
especially the question of the demarcation of its northern fron¬ 
tier, played a leading part in the troubles which led to the ex¬ 
pedition to Lhasa in 1904. Of late years, since the miniature 
war of 1888-89, the administration of Sikkim has been largely 
oontrollcd by a British officer, and for some years the Maharaja 
persisted in living in the territory of his Tibetan friends. His 
son, who was received by the Prince of Wales, has been properly 
educated, and has already seen something of the outer world in 
a tour through India, Ceylon, and Burma. 

When it was first announced, last October, that the Tongsa 
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Penlop of Bhutan would visit Calcutta, the fact wan represented 
as indicative of a change from bad to good in the relations be¬ 
tween the Indian Government and that of Bhutan. That was 
hardly correct, for iroin 1805 to 1904 the relations had been 
simply negative on the part of Bhutan,whilst the Indian 
Government was always willing, but unable to render them 
more positive. When, after the war of 1864-66, the Assam 
.Dw4rs were added as an annexation to the already annexed 
Bengal Bw&rs, a small subsidy was paid annually to Bhutan as 
compensation for the loss of a great part of its former revenue. 
For forty years the Bhu tanese wrapped themselves in a cloak 
of seclusion, confining their relations with the British to the 
receipt of the annual subsidy. No European could penetrate 
into them- country, and what little information w^as procured 
about it came mainly, as in the Case of Tibet, from the adventur¬ 
ous Indian surveyors. Even the exact form of Government 
seems to have been very hazily apprended, for, though some¬ 
thing was heard of the Deb Raja and the Dharm Raja the Tong- 
sa Penlop, whom Sir F. Younghusband describes as the “ prin¬ 
cipal man” in Bhutan, docs not figure m accounts of the country 
previous to the Tibet mission, except as the Governor of the 
Easteri} province. To him and to the Tibet expedition is due 
the new move towards more positive relations on the part of 
Bhutan with the Indian Govenimnent. Tire Tongsa Penlop 
is evidently very far above the rest o£ his country-men—-in 
shrewdness at any rate, a quality which enabled him to see and 
avail himself of the good cards which he Iield Owing to the posi¬ 
tion of the piece of Bhutan territoiy stretching across the best 
route leading from India to the point of the tongue of Tibetan 
land which projects south in the Chumbi Valley. Sir F. Young- 
husband, treating this potentate w-ith great tact and diplomacy, 
WTO able to obtain fr om him the right to drive a road tlnough 
Bhutan to the Chumbi. Valley, and also, at a price, of course, 
invalaable aroistance in the matter of transport. Moreover, 
the Tongsa Penlop, himself the highest religious authority of a 
form of Buddhism, wss persona grata at Idiasa, and played a 
very important part in the negotiations between the British 
mission and the authorities at the Tibetan capital. His good 
services were rew'arded with a K.C.I.E., for his inx^estiture with 
which Mr. Claude 'White was sent last yeiir, wit h other European 
officers, to Punakha, the capital of Bhutan. The Tonf^a 
Penlop again gave evidence of his active friendship for the’ 
British by allowing the complimentary mission to travel tluough 
parts of the countiy hitherto unseen by Europeans. The last 
evidence of his friendly attitude is furnished by his visit, at the 
invitation of the Indian Government, to Calcutta,. He is de¬ 
scribed as a pirson with a considerable sense of humour, quite 
alive to the desirability of accepting the exalted and sacred 
^losition assigned to him by his oountry-men, whilst laugliing 
in his sieev'e at their simplicity. His shrew^esa enabled him 
to see the real w eakness of his Tibetan friends, and to do much 
by laughing them out of their unbounded conceit and belief in 
the invincibility of their wretched army. 

A still more interesting visitor from lieyond the northern 
frontier was the Tashi Lama, the priest who succeeded to the 
spiritual binctions and dignities of the Dalai Lama when the 
latter was deposed and started on his long journey to Urga„ 
The Chinese Government in August 1904, decreed that the Dalai 
Lama should be reduced to the station of a private individual 
by temporary deprivation of his dignity, to which the Tashi 
Lama should .succeed, as well as to all his spiritual functions. 

It was understood that the degradation of the Dalai would be¬ 
come permanent if he remained contumacious ; but no doubt 
the word “temporary” was inserted with a view to fubue pos¬ 
sibilities necessitating saving of the Phiuese face. With the 
accession to the Buddhist Papacy of the Tashi Laoja a divorce was 
effected between the spiritual and the temporal powers, tlie 


latteb devoK-ing on a priestly Couiufil of Regency at, Lhasa.- 
W ith the general adininistration of the country the Tashi Lama 
has no concern. Since he still continues to reside at the great 
monastery at Shigatse, 150 miles as the erow^ flies from LhaSva, 
it is clear that even if he wished he could exercise little direct 
control over affairs at the capital. His influence in Tibet de¬ 
pends on his own personal reputation for sanctity and clean¬ 
living. The latter virtue is not always a necessary accompani¬ 
ment of the spiritual authority of the chief Lama, for when pre¬ 
cedents w'ere sought for the action of China in deposing the Dalai 
Lama it was found that the sixth holder of that office had been- 
removed bn the groimd of licentious living. Our Special Cor¬ 
respondent’s telegram published in The Times of January 6th 
and the leading article of the 8th, leave little to be said as to the- 
political and religious significance of the Tashi llama’s visit to- 
India. It is true, as the telegram says, that there are only 
“small remnants of the Indian Buddhists’-; b'ut the remark, 
applies only to India proiier, where they number less than 
230,000. The Indian Empire in its eastern section—Burma— 
includes over nine millions of Buddhists, a great and important 
population to whom the visit cannot fail to be significant. 

Of the |)eif,onality of the I’ashi Lama we shall no doubt pre¬ 
sently have many descriptions. Previously to bis arrival in 
India, there was but a very small handful of Europr^ans w’ho : 
had ever met him. Tliey were Captain O’Connor and the mem- f 
beiS of the small exploring and .surveying party which, in the 
end of 1904, made an adventurous ami successful journey from 
Gyangtse, wd Shigstee and the southern border of Tiliet, to the 
sources of the Indus and the Brahmaputra, and thence back to 
India. At Shigatse they were received by the Tashi Lama, and 
the record of their first impressions of him cannot fail to remaini 
of interest, whatever may be written later. Major C. H. D. 
Ryder, the head of the surveyng party, lecturing before the 
Royal Geographical Society, thus stated his impressions:— 

The Tashi Lama himself is an interesting pommality; sixth, 
bolder of the office, his face is one that would not pass unnoticed 
.anywhere, Rfill less in Tibet. He has clei^ cut-features, high 
cheek bones, and a pale comploxion ; his quiet dignified manner 
made a lasting impr^gasion on us. His age is only about 23, , i 
and he seemed generally beloved and revered. During the , 
whole of our xnsit a slight and pleasant smile never left his face. 

That wiU, perhaps, remain the beat dtsseription of the real 
man, uninfluenced by contact with the outer world. , 
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Daily Telegraph.—There are towns whose very names are 
interesting. Wholly apart from their hisfoiy, the mere syllables 
of their titles arrest attention, and one is more wBlhig to heat 
idle matters concerning them than reports of interest about 
other less-favoured cities. It is easy, without taking thought, 
to suggest a round dozen of snoh places. One may see by the 
first that it is no question of the beauty or wealth or importance- 
of the town, for Byzantium has an interest to which Constan¬ 
tinople can lay no claim. Others are Ravenna, Santa Cruz and 
vSamarkand, Irkutsk, I^a Guayra and Bamborough, Rouen per¬ 
haps, certainly Cadiz, Lhassa, and Carcassonne. Of this com¬ 
pany is Mandalay. Long before it W'as Wedded to a popular 
song the sound of Mandalay's name promised great things of 
Oriental mystery, barbarism, and colour. Fifty years ago stray 
messengers from the Coutt of Burma had already been 
despatched BO far as to London, and their accouiltfi of King 
Mindon’s magnificence were supported by the tales of the rare 
travellers who had ventured so far inland. There is a tale of 
one of these envoys who returned to Burma Jrora a visit to 
London. The 'King asked him whether the Europeans had any 
such fine arelutecturc as Mandalay, could boast. The envoy, 
sorely perplexed how to give such a truthful airswer as would 












; not offend his master, replied, “Your Universal Majesty must 
' renaember that these bai barians who inhabit the uttermost parts 
of Your Majesty’s planet Jive in so painful and cliilly a climate 
that I did not see even one teak tree in their land such as 
Burma produces in millions for the great buildings of 
Mandalay.” 

The style and title of the Kings of Burma runs in a manner 
which even the Shah of Persia would deem vain-glorious, and it 
is all a part and parcel of this arrogance of place that the cen¬ 
tral spire of the palace, that which canopies the Lion Throne it¬ 
self, is to this day popularly called the “ Centre of the Universe ” 
in Mandalay. The argument is easy to follow. That which is 
the centre of the palace, and therefore of Mandalay—for the 
present bazafirs near the railway station are of British construc¬ 
tion-must needs also be the centre also of Burma, the earth, 
and the celestial satellites also, which plainly revolved all night 
round the seat of the King of the Burmese. The throne itself 
is a handsome gilt projection from the inner palace wall into the 
throne room. It is raised several feet from the floor, and can 
be entered only from the back—a little extra touch of dramatic 
effect, that one is confident would have been adopted by Napo¬ 
leon had he ever heard of it. Its name is derived from some 
score of small golden lions, which originally occupied the courses 
of empty niches of the pedestal. The British capture of the city 
and palace is responsible for their absence, and, as not one of 
them has ever been since recovered, the probability is that the 
figures were actually made of solid gold, which the looters pre¬ 
ferred, for obvious reasons, to melt down as soon as possible. • 

The palace of Mandalay lies centrally within the four square 
walls of the fort. To the east was the King’s residence, to the 
west that of the Queen and the harem generally. Until the last 
year or two the apartments in which these favourites lived were 
used as the guest house, and I well remem ber staying in one of 
them some time ago. It was a detached house, to the only floor of 
which one climbed by a wide ladder, and inside it was decorated 
throughout with the mirror-mosaic which to this day is the 
most characteristic ornament of Burmese art. The dining-room 
of the English club had been a reception-hall, and the exquisite 
screens in gold and looking-glasra quarrels of white and green 
were still there in perfect preservation. The writing-room of the 
club was the Lily Throne Boom—the lilies also are gone—and up 
through the central passage, between the wiiting tables and 
newspaper racks and one revolving case of the encyclopajdia, 
the little silk-clad Burmese used to come to press their foreheads 
down on the base of the throne while their thin jackets rippled 
under the breeze of the club punkahs overhead. But all this is 
changed and the palace is no longer put to such useful indignities. 

Outside, to the south, are the King’s gardens. To the north 
are the Queen’.s, and these are worth a visit. In the middle is 
a large rectangular pool, frmged with high palms and reflecting 
the blaze of many coloured flowers. It is a quiet spot, and only 
one object there suggests anything but tranquil and idyllic peace. 
Tliis is a slightly-raised dyke, fifty yards long, which runs away 
from the north-east comer of the pool. It looks like a filled-in 
trench and so it is. But King Thebaw lost his kingdom when, 
in 1878, he filled it in, for under this rough heaping of bricks 
nibble and earth he had buried alive every other soul of the Royal 
dynasty who could have made trouble during his reign. It is a 
hideous story, and was not made the pleasanter by the assurance 
that some of the wretches lived—visibly lived, by the move¬ 
ments of the dyke—for two whole days. We were then in pos¬ 
session of Southern Burma, and perhaps an excuse only was 
needed topot an end to the continual pourparlers which were 
exchanged between Thebaw and the French. We could not allow 
Upper Burma to fall mto the hands of any other European 

Bower, and, as we were more or less responsible for its cood 
government and fidelity to its obligations^ve marched L a 


year later almost.without a shot, and Thebaw is to-day enjojong 
; a change which can hardly be called one of greater freedom 
' and less responsibility on the coast of the Bombay Presidency. 

Such is the significance of thesg shaded gardens, and as oiie 
, leaves them to cross the wide open spaces of burnt-up grass 
which have taken the place of the old, dangerous, and unhealthy 
native city, one is little disposed to quarrel with an annexation 
which has placed under our government a little people which, 

, without exception, at the moment welcomed and ever since have 
! congratulated themselves upon this transference of their 
allegiance. Outside the fort there is much to see. The exquisite 
delicacy of the Queen’s golden monastery, the squat magnifi¬ 
cence of Chow-tor-yar-jee-payar-this is not the way it is spelled 
—the Arakan pagoda, with its villainous hbel in great brass and 
gut of Gautama’s placid face, the subject of a hundred legends, 
the thousand pagodas — there are only 525 as a matter of accur¬ 
acy—the Mingun mass of split brickwork—the biggest in the 
world after the Abhayagiriya pile, in Ceylon—and the adjacent 
bell, which gives the deepest note of any bell in the world—there 
is much to see. Yet you will go back to the fort and sit 
contentedly beside the palace walla watching the sharp, clear 
pinnacle of the centre of the universe against the ame^yst of 
the northern sky, and listening to the silence, which the distant 
sound of a trotting ox-wagon, a mere speck on the road, seem-s to 
make more oppressive. Not a leaf of the breadfruit palms or 
of the clambering mallows at their feet is stirred. It seems ' 
impossible that this can have been the scone of such foul bar¬ 
barities and bloodthirsty superstitions. A grey squirrel jerks 
out from under a forgotten cactus clump and flounces back the 
domino wings of a hoopoe flutter, a streak of luminous blue 
betrays a kingfisher who has been motionless on a stump, watch- 
ing with eagerness the tiny rings in the water below. Yet the 
foundations of the great central gates of the more than mile-long 
fort walls are laid upon human skeletons, and the foul atrociti^ 
of Thebaw are still faintly echoed in the fireside stories of the old 
men. Perhaps it was only another of those cases wherein to 
misquote in all reverence a well-known proverb, our opportunity 
came with the utter extremity of another race. To-day at 
least, the Burmese are happy; happier perhaps, as a whole, than 
any other race in the world, aud it would do many a pessimist 
good to see Monsieur, Madame et Beb«!i—the latter a ooUectiv© 
term out here—go for their sunset jaunt in search of fresh air and 
gossip along the wide streets of Mandalay, After all, it is 
diflicuit to be sad when one is wearing white silk and a tight pink 
turban, and one’s wife and children are dazzling in lemon yel¬ 
low, Venetian red, and olive green. Besides, there is always the 
family ring with the big, bad cabochon ruby from Mogok, which 
Will tide over a montli or two of hard times in a country Vhioh, 
as King Bodawpaya once neatly said, was so much the favourite 
of heaven that the very waters of the river added many square 
miles of new teiTitery every year. It would be a good thing if 
there was some such happy land within easier reach of our 
hypochondriacs in England. 

Englishman,—'lo-d&y will be spent by Their Royal Highness¬ 
es in visiting characteristic scenes of Burmese life. This morn¬ 
ing they drive to the bazaar and thence to the Arrakau Pagoda, 
afterwards going over the Palace. This afternoon ' there will 
be Burmese boat races on the moat and this evening a Pwvo- 
The Piince and Princess embark on the river steamer after 
dinner and commence the voyage down the Irrawaddy to¬ 
morrow. The arrival at Madras will be at half past four instead 
of in the morning. 

A half a century ago and before he ascended the throne 
King Mindoon dreamed two impressive dreams. He saw a large 
city dying at the foot of Mandalay Hill a few miles to the north¬ 
east of the Avan capital Amarapura. Again he dreamt that 
he was riding a white elephant which took him to the base of 
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Mandalay Hill where he dismountod. There two women Ba and 


0 ■ Ma led him to the etunmit where a man oliered him a handful of 
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scented grass and told him his elephants and horse-e would 
, always thrive if fed on the gr^ that gi ew about the Hill. When 
Mindoon ascended the throne he took unto wife two Princesses 
emrh of whom wiis born on a Thui'sday, and in accordance with 
Burmese custom received names beginning with Ba and Ma. 
This coincidence inspired Mindoon with the desire to found a 
new capital on the level plain stretching to the south-west from 
Mandalay Hill. The Royal astrologers assented, and Schwemyo- 
day, the royal golden city, or Yandabon, the cluster of gems, which 
‘ we know as Mandalay, rose at the kingly cull. Its foundations 
were laid in blood under Mindoon’s auceessor. It was the scene 
of the repeated orgies of murder until quarter of a century 
after ite foundation Mandalay passed under British rule. 

Mandalay, as Their Royal Highnesses observed on a long 
drive, this morning ia like no other city in Asia. Tlie walls 
sheltered behind a Iroad moat imposing in their exteniol appear¬ 
ance would be useless against artillory lire and are quite desti¬ 
tute of flanking towers. As they wore raised in the two thous- 
suid four hundredth year after the death of Gaudama, they were 
made to measure in all 2400 T. A., e^ich one of the four sides of 
the perfect square being a little over a mile and a third in length. 
Within, a second enclosure walled off the palace pi’oper, round 
which clustered the aijpurtenances of the degenerate Avan court 
for the later monarchs dared not venture forth for fear that 
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that it was cast by iting Chandrs-suriya and ___ 

of adoration to pilgrims h orn all Buddhist lands, and many ware 
were waged against Arakan for the main purpose of possessing 
it. It was ean-ied off by Bodow Pago on the conquest of Arakan 
in 1784 and brought in pieces across the hills. Then the native 
artizana were unequal to the task of restoring the severed por- 




they should never return, a court so arrogant in its imbecile pride 
that for years the British resident was not received in audience 


because he. refused to kow tow. In some respects the palaoe 
buildings with their tin roofs and glasses balustrades reveal the 
i full deoadenoe of Burmese art- In others they are still not with¬ 
out a certain barbaric splendour and ta»stes. The lofty columns 
of red lacquered and gilded teak, the lavishly scrolled doorways, 
possess a certain dignity and splendour and the gold coated 
0) walls and roofs though faded in the ebbing light a charm too. 
|l > ‘The roughly constructed woodwork of the palace is rapidly de- 
.caying, and were it not for the systematic restoration now in 
progress in a few yems there would be little left. 

From the palace the royal route ley through the city passing 
the Zegyo bazaar. The old native city of Mandalay straggled 
southwards towards Amarapura and westwards to the Irrawaddi. 
All the houses wore of bamboos with mat wiilling for convenieuoo 
in burning out if the populace became fractious. Indeed, one 
of the principal reasons which induced Mindoon to allow a civil 
aettlement apart from the question of trade was that its presence 
served os an excuse to raise on the river’s bsmk a lofty dyke 
which should also protect the palace in the event of the British 
shelling it, from the Irrawady. After the annexation the 
populace were transferred to blocks laid out south and west of the 
city. This is how it came about that Mandalay is a place of 
wide streets with ugly names and no slum quarter. Much more 
recently the destruction of the bazaar by fire provided an. oppor¬ 
tunity for rebuilding it on the most approved modern lines. 
It is now well designed, substantially comtructod and well ar¬ 
ranged, but it is not of the East. Not; all the smiling Burmese 
stall-keejjers, Hindus, Mahomedana and Chinese, nor even the 
stench of the half putrid fish which is the Bormans savoury, can 
invest it with an Oriental atmosphere. And when you see the 
innumerable Western atrocities exposed for sale you admire 
still more the Burman’s taste in dress. 

The Arakan Ragoda, whither Their Royal Highnesses drove 
from the town, is distinguished by the circumstance that it is 
a building in the ordinary sense of the term, and not a 
solid pile, of brick work such as is usually found in Burma. It 
eimhr^^ the famous Mahamuni braas statue of Gaudama, the 
national image of Arakan, in a central hall surrounded by a wide 
arcade and crowned by many storied roofs. Tradition says 
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tions, unt il Buddha taking compassion on them rolled the figure 
in his embrace and the joints were no more visible. The scep¬ 
tic cannot question the miracle for the brass is so plastered with 
go.td leaf that the cracks ai-e indiscernible. 

Now the figure, which ranks only after tlie Shew Dagon 
Pagoda as an object of Buddhist veneration and is said to have 
been oast from life, is brilliantly liglited by electiicityi lioes , r'U" 
it sound an act of inorediblo vandalism ? And yet the result t ^v ' 
is good. Eormerly the gloom of the shrine, aggravated rather '' 
than relieved by a few smoky candles, rendered the outline of the ' 
statue scarcely perceptible. No w the concealed lamps throw the . 
figure into the strongest relief, the girt shining like pure metal, ' 
and the serene face which alone is free from, gold leaf gazes ,tilp 


teneyentlyupon the worshipping chole. But more curious than 
this is the strong It alum influence in the design of the int erior of 
the Pagoda. The massive pillars and round arches, lacquered a 
deep red to the base and then lavishly gilded supporting a gilded 
rpof, little suggest the common forms of Burmese architecture. 
They are far more reminiscent of St. Marks at Venice. 

There is notliing the Burmlin loves better than a water fete. 
Ordinarily a regular lotus eater where physical exertion is con¬ 
cerned, he will train hard for a canoe race and paddletothc last 
gasp. A successful crew is sure of no Jess popular acclaim tJian 
the winners of the varsity race. Well, there was a splendid 
carnival on the south moat this afternoon when all Mandalay 
kept high holiday. .Prom one o’clock till dusk heats between 
long canoes each manned by over thirty ro wers were contested, 
and a notable featux’c was t he presence of two Intlias from beyond 
Fort Stedman who rowed with the leg as well as the arm. ” The 
Prince and Princess also moved up and down the moat in a de¬ 
corated barge, and Her Royal Highness presented a bag of rupees 
to the winners and the runners up. But the fete and the pwe 
whkrh closed the Mandalay programme merit fuller notice than . 
can be given thejii at this late hour and which must be withheld 
until to-morrow. Their Royal Highnesses embarked on the 
Irrawaddi Flotilla Company’s steamer Japan and start down 
the.river to-moiTow. 

Indian Daily TdegrapJi, —It is many a long year since 
Calcutta has been as gay m it was during the earlier days of this 
year of grace 1906, It has been well termed a “ Royal Season” 
that Calcutta is just now emerging from, mid to those who were 
privileged to witness the successive pageants during the Royal 
Visit the season of 1905 will have pleasant memories, though 
to many who arrived during those exciting days it will arouse 
thoughts of a different nature ! VVho can forget the sight at the 
HowTah railway station—most inconveniently placed station in 
the world—on the night that Calcutta was illuminated in honor of 
her Royal Visitors ! Hundreds of passengers had arrived, some 
from Lucknow, others from different parts in the No.r*th, and as 
the bridge was dosed to traffic and the entrance to the Strand ; 
was blocked by the crowd, the platform at Howrah was a 
“ dumping-ground ” for hundreds of tired passengers. There was 
a‘‘how-di-do ”1 and no refreshment room, while on the other 
side of the water scores of Iwarding-houses were anxious for 
patronage. 

Nothing, perhaps, in India could have excelled the illumina¬ 
tions, and who can forget the Howrah bridge embroidered with 
lights, and the illaminations of tlie ships on the Hooghly. The 
tradesmen of Calcutta made a Royal Show, and all up Old Court 
House Street, Government Place and Chowriugheti—the shopland 
of Calcutta—the iUuminationa would have taken a lot to beat 
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Perhapsj hoTOtsver, if the Prince remembered, he will have still 
cherished delightful reminiscences of those beautifal illmnina' I 
fciotis in Kandy about six years before, where every moimtain 
scintillated with the thousands of lights, anything to equal j 
which he could hardly hAw seen since. ] 

Not the least interesting of the events during this season j 
was the visit of the Tashi Lama and his hundred odd attendants, j 
who have been ^doingthe town’ like schoolboys on a holiday. 
These were about, here, there and everywhere, one moment 
examining some of the latest things in guns at Manton’s, at an- i 
other doing the Great Eastern, Calcutta’s leading hotel seeming 
to have a special attraction for these men, who had never seen i 
a hotel before; Who knows, in these days of rapid progress— | 
but that a monk (no pun meant), or a manning may not estab¬ 
lish before long a hotel in the land of the Monks themselves; ' 
The Calcutta season is now rapidly dyifig out, and very soon j 
the people who now crowd the Hotels will soon be packing and 
away to the hills, and the Boyal Season will be but a 
raemory. 

Madras Mail. —-The Prince and Princess of Wales have pre¬ 
sented their portraits to the Calcutta Municipalxty as a memento 
of their visit to Calcutta. 

Madras JfatZ.-T—His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore has 
instructed his Government to issue orders that Es. 2,000 should 
be placed at the disposal of the Reception Committee for the , 
purpose of feeding destitute persons of all classes. 

Some little time ago reference was made in these Notes to i 
a distinguished Native Officer of the 2nd (Q. O.) Sappers and j 
Miners, and a brief sketch was then given of his honourable | 
career. This officer—^Honorary Captain Devasohayam Pillay I 
—repeatedly saw service in Afghanistan, the Upper Chin Fills 
and (Mna. He was mOre than oneo mentioned in despatches, j 
and he will now crown the many honours he has gained by beii^ 
amongst those Native Officers to be presented to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Mysore Herald .—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales will arrive at Bangalore City Railway Station 
at 8-30 -i. M., on Monday, the 6th February 1906. 

2. The Royal saloon will be drawn up immediately opposite 
the overbridge. A paudal will be erected at the foot of the 
overbridge, and the Station platform will be decorated. 

3. A Guard of Honour of the Essex Regiment with Band and 
Colours will be drawn up on the platform on the right of the 
Royal party as they alight, while the officers and gentlemen 
invited to attend (also the Press correspondents) will be on the 
left. A Royal salute of 81 guns will be fired by the Royal 
Artillers as the train enters the Station. 

4. Their Royal Highnesses will be received by the Resident 
in Mjuore and Staff, the General Officer Commanding Bangalore 
Hrig^e and Staff, Colonel on Staff Commanchng Infantry 
Brigade, Bangalore, and Staff, Officers Commanding Regi- j 
ments, the Dewan of Mysore and nine other officers of the 
Mysore State, six memb^ of the Municipal Commission of 
the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, and 12 represen¬ 
tative gentlemen from Coorg. 

5. His Royal Highness will then inspect the Guard of 
Honour 

6. After iMpecting the Guard of Honour His Royal High¬ 
ness will receive the Municipal address, after which the Presi- 
^nt will present the members of the Commission to Their Royal 
Highnesses. 

7. The Royal party will then cross the overbridge, and a 
pro^sion will befformed with Their Royal Highnesses and Sir 
Walter Lawrence m the first carriage and the other members 
of the suite in four succeeding carriages. 

procession will pass along the following route 

From the Bangalore City Railway Station, the procession 


will tutti left to the north of the Dharmabndi Tank, past tiie 
Silladar Lines and the Race Course and on to the Residency by 
the main entrance, crossing Avenue Roarl at the Ookad. 

8 . Their Royal Highnesses will be escorted from the Rail¬ 
way Station by the full escort consisting Of “G” Battery, 
Royal Horse Artillery, the Carabiniere and the 30th Lancers 
(Gordon’s Horse), formed as follows:— 

Two Privates, British Cavalry. 

Interval of 50 yards. 

One Non-Commissioned Officer, British Cavalry. 

Interval of 60 yards. 

One (Squadron, British Cavalry. 

Interval of 60 yards. 

Battery Royal Horse Artillery. 

Interval of 60 yards. 

Three Squadrons, British Cavalry. 

Interval of 60 yards. 

Detachment of the Kolar Gold Fields Mounted Rifle 
Volunteers. 

Interval of 60 yards. 

Royal Carriage. 

Half a horse’s length interval. 

Carriage Escort of 2 Non-Commissioned Officem and 4 
Privates, British Cavalry. 

Interval of 10 yards. 

Other Carriages in the Procession. 

Interval of 60 yards. 

Native Cavalry Regiment. 

Interval of 50 yards. 

Non-Commissioned Officer, Native Cavalry. 

; ;, Interval pf 60 yards. 

Two Sowars, Native Cavalry. 

9. The Officer Commanding will himself ride on that side 
of the carriage on which His Royal Highness is seated, the Second 
in Command being on other side. The District Superintendent 
of Police, Civil and Military Station, will ride on the right of 
the Officer Commanding. 

10. Tlie road from the Railway Station to the Residency, 
where Their Royal Highnesses will reside during their stay at 
Bangalore, will be lined by troops of the Bangalore Garrison and 
by the Kolar Gold Fields Mounted Rifle Volunteers. The 
Mysore Police will keep order on the road within City limits. 

11. As His Royal Highness enters the main gates of the 
Residency, a Royal salute will be fired by a battery posted on 
the High Ground. 

12 . At the Residency a Guard of Honour of the Banga¬ 
lore Rifle Volunteers will be drawn up, which will be inspected 
by His Royal Highness. 

13. Full dress uniform win be worn. Officers not entitled to 
wear uniform will appear in morning dress. 

14. Admission to the rafiway platform will be by tickets 
only, which will be supplied from the Residency to officers invited 
to attend. The general public will not be allowed admission to 
the platform. The race-oourse will be available for toose who 
wish to .see the Royal procession, and the traffic xrill be under 
the control of the Police whoso special regulations will bo pub¬ 
lished for general inh>rmation. 

15. The railway authorities will keep the platform clear from 
6 to 9 A.M., and the approaches to the Station on the route 
of the Royal procession will be blocked, except to ticket-holders, 
from 7-30 a.m., until after the procession has passed. Details 
will be ascertained from the special police regulations. 

16. Garriages conveying gentlemen invited to attend at the 
Station will pass through the underbridge entrance, while 
oartiages for the conveyance of the Royal party will go to the 
overbridge entrance. The British Railway Police will keep 
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order at the Station, and be in charge of all pai-kihg arrangements 
at the Station promises. 

Mysore At 4-30 p.m., on Monday, the 5 th 

February 1906, His Royal Highness will unveil the statue of 

Her late Majesty the Queen Empress of India. 

f ^ Honour furnished by the Kolar Gold Fields 

Rifle Volunteers will be drawn up at the Residency, and will 
uispected by His Royal Highness. 

3. Their Royal Highnesses accompanied by Sir Walter 
Lawronw will leave the Residency at 4-26 p.m., and will be escorted 
by one Squadron of the Carabiniers and the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Civil and Military Station. 

4. The route will be Cubbon Road and Ice House Road, 
and wiU be lined by troops of the Bangalore Garrison. 

6 . No carriages, other than those from the Residency, will 
be allowed to pass along Cubbon Road between the Residency 
gates and the comer of Ice House Road, or down Ice House 
RoM after 3-30 p.m. Details regulating traffic will be specially 
published for general information by the Police. 

6 The members of the Royal suite will be accommodated 
m a Panda] erected for the occasion. The President and members 

of the Executive Committee of the Victoria Memorial Fund will 
occupy a position to the left of the Pandal. Press representatives, 
hative la^es, British Pensioners and other spectators will be 
accommodated in separate enclosures, admission to which will 
Ite by tickets issued from the Residency office free of charge. 
The general public will view the ceremony from the rope line 
w-hich will be kept by Sappers and Miners. Special Police Reg¬ 
ulations showing the routes by which the public should arrive 
will be issued separately. 

7. Full dress uniform wull be worn. 

8 . The Royal carriage will draw up at the Pandal, the trum- 
peters sounding a flourish. The Guard of Honour, which will 
be furnish^ by the 69 th Punjabis, will be at the slope and remain 
so until the salute. The massed hands of all Infantry Corps in 
the garrison will be in rear of the Guard of Honour. 

The two troops of the escort preceding the Royal carriage 
Will move along the road facing inwards from the point where 
It IS inet by the public enclosure. The two troops of the escort 
following the Royal carriage wiU stand fast on the road and 
form line facing the statue. 

c* « Highnesses will be met by the Resident and 

fetatt, General Officer Commanding and Staff, and the Dewan of 
Mysore. 

10 . Sfr Krishna Murti, K.C.I.E., Dewan of Mysore, will 

r^Kl a short address requesting His Royal Highness to unveil 
the statue. . 

11 . When His Royal Highness moves forward to unveil the 
statue, tim trumpeters will sound a flourish. As the veil falls 
the Guard of Honour will give a Royal salute and the massed 
bands will play 12 bars of the National Anthem, every one 
present saluting or uhcovering his head. 

12. As the bands stop playing, the Guard of Honour will 
come to the slope and an Artillery salute of 101 guns at iutervals 
of 5 seconds will be fired from the Parade ground “ G ” Battery, 

R. H. A,, and the 12th and 68 th Batteries. 

13. After a brief interval Their Royal Highnesses accompanied 
by Sir Walter Lawrence, and attended by the escort and a Dur¬ 
bar Superintendent of Police, will leave and take a drive to the 
l.<al Bagh. The carriages of the remainder of the suite will 
follow. 

f t, rotite of the drive will be as follows: Through 

l^bon Park past the Seshadri Memorial Hall and Survey 
Gflice to the Yelhanlni Gate, then through the City and Fort, 

and_MavahaIli Village, and on to the Lai Bagh. 

*j T ' 1 Highnesses will alight at the glass house in 

me x,al Ragh, where they will be met and conducted round the 


flower show by the Superintendent of the Lai Bagh. The flower 
show will not be open to the public till the following day. 

16 After seeing the flower show, Their Royal Highnesses 
the^Resideney, the route of the return drive being 
by the Mission Road, past the Denote ph, Maternity Hospital 

Park^mtroBce^’ ^ Besidency by the CnWbon 

the drive will be imder the Supervision of 

the pty Police, who will keep order at the Lai Bagh. 

February 1906 there will be a Banquet 
SZ? K Residencj^. Guests will enter the 

Kesidency hy the mam gate, and are particularly requested 

to brmg and show their invitation cards at the gate. ^ ^ 

1. .to Royal ffighness, attended by the Royal Staff and a 
HnrTii"'® furms^d by the 30th faiilra (Gordon’s 

FaI Hesidency at 8 a.mT, on Tuesday, the 

6 th February liwe, and ride to the Parade Ground where the 
be presented with a new Standard. 

* Highness, attended by another travelling 

6 scort, will drive to the Parade Ground. 

3. The route followed will be the Cubbon Road on to the 
Parade Ground at the junction of Cubbon Road with Cavalry 

4. The Regiment (dismounted) will be formed up in line 
facing north with the Band in I'ear of the centre. 

6 . The (Md Standard with escort of one Squadron Sergeant- 
Major and 2 men will be formed up on the right of the line. 
Jhe new Standard, cased^ with escort of one Squadron Ser- 
geant-Major Md 2 men will be formed up in rear of the centre 
of the hue. The Bishop of Madras with the choir behind him will 
be facing the Regiment on the left rear of the silver drums which 
Will be placed opposite the centre of the line. 

6 . The Princess of ’iVales’s carriage will draw up tehind the 
silver drums. 

^ 7. The Mnoe will be met on the Parade Ground by the 
General Officer Commanding and, Staff. His Royal Highness 
will ride up on the right rear of the drums and be received with 
the Royal salute from the Regiment, and dismount and advance 
a few paces. 

H. After the Royal Salute, the escort with the Old Standard 
mil march from right to left in front of the line, and be saluted 
by the regiment, the band playing “ Auld. Lang Syne.” The 
party will then form up in rear of the centre, 

9. The flank squadrons will then shoulder inwards and the 
regiment form three siifes of a square, 

10 . The new Standard ivith escort, and Subaltern officer 
detailed to receive the Standard, ivill move out from the 
centre and face His Royal Highness at 20 paces distance. 

11. The Standard bearer (Squadron Sergeant-Major) will 
advance and hand the cased Standard te the Second-in-Command 
who will uncase it and lay. it against the silver drums. 

12 . The Bishop of Madras will then move forward to the drums 
and conduct the Consecration service. 

13. Directly after the Consecration, the Officer to receive the 
new Standard will advance. The Second-in-Command will hand 
tee Standard to His Royal Highness, who will present it to the 
Officer, who will receive it, sinking on his right knee. The Officer 
will teen rise. 

14. The Regiment wffil then re-form line. At the same time 
tee officer will turn about, advance to the escort, and hand the 
Standard to the Standard bearer j he will then wheel the escort 
about, to face the regiment. 

Regiment will salute the Standard, the band playing 
God Save the King,” during which the Standard and escort 
will march back to its place in line. 

16. His Royal Highness will then leave after receiving the 
Royal Salute, and will drive with the Princess to the Station 














Hospital, tiie route beiBg down Oubbon Road from the point 
where it crosses Cavalry Road, along East Parade, Trinity Road, 
past the Carabinier’a Sergeants’ Mess to the Station 
Hospital. 

17. Tlreir Royal Highnesses will be met at the Station Hos¬ 
pital by the General Officer Commanding, Bangalore Brigade, 
and two Staff Officers, the Oolonel-on-the-Staff Commanding 
the Infantry Brigade and one Staff Officer, the Principal Medi¬ 
cal Officer, Bangalore Brigade, the Officer Commanding Station 
Hospital and Medical Officers on duty at the Hospital. 

18. After the inspection of the Hospital, Their Royal High¬ 
nesses will drive round the BaiTacks, back to Trinity Church 
luid down South Parade, Cubbon Park, past the Mysore Public 
office buildings on and to the Residency by the Cubbon Park 
entrance. 

19. I’he route will be under the supervision of the Civil and 
Military Station and City Police within the limits of their res¬ 
pective jurisdictions. 

Special Police Regulations showing the routes by which the 
public should arrive and the arrangements on the ground will 
be published separately. 

At 4-30 P.M., on the 6th February 1906, there will be a 
Garden Party at the Residency. Guests will enter the Residency 
by the main gate, and are particularly requested to bring and 
show their invitation cards at the gate. 

1. Their Royal Highnesses will leave the Bangalore City 
Railway Station at 10-30 a.m., on Wednesday, the 7th February 
1900. 

2. The departiire mil be private. 

3. A Royal salute of 31 guns will be fired as the train leaves 
the station. 

4. Their Royal Highnesses accompanied by Sir Walter 
Lawrence will leave the Residency at 10-10 and will be es¬ 
corted by a Travelling Escort consisting of one Subaltern, one 
Sergeant and 30 rank and file of thh Carabiniers and a District 
Supermtendent of Police. 

6. The route which will he the same as for the arrival will be 
under the supervision of the Civil and Military Station and City 
Police within their respective jurisdictions. 

6. Their Royal Highnesses will alight at the overbridge 
entrance where they will be met by the Resident and First 
Assistant Resident and the General Officer Commanding and 
one Staff Officer. 

7. The British Railway Police will keep order at the Station 
and the Railway authorities will be requested to keep the plat¬ 
form clear from 10 A.M,, until the departure of the Royal train. 

8. The Royal saloon will be drawn up immediately opposite 
the overbridge. 

9. The District Superintendent of Police, Civil and Military 
Station, will accompany the train to Hindupur where he will 
formally hand over charge to the Madras Police Officer deputed 
for the purpose. 

10. Undress uniform will be worn. 


The Resident’s Office, 
Bangalore, 13th January 1906. 


R- M. KING, 
First Assistant Eesi- 
* dent. 

Pioneer.—The following honours have been conferred in 
connection mth the Royal visit to Rangoon:—Mr. M. Lawie. 
Mumoipa,! President^ has been made a member of the fourth 
class of the Victorian Order, and i\Ir. J. Short, Municipal Seore- 
tary , member of the fifth class of the same order. 

^ 1 ?“ Hig^ess the Prince of Wales presented souvenirs 
of ^ visit to the following :-Mra. Lawrie, a signed photograph 
of Their Royd Highnesses; the Bishop of Raugoim, a signL 
photography Colonel Lawford, Commanding Rangoon DisSit 
a signed photograph; Mr Lacey, Manager of the Bombay 


Burma Trading Company, Limited, a signed photograph; the 
Commissioner of Police, a silver cigarette case, engraved with 
the Prince of Wales’s plumes; Mr. Alworth, D. S. P., silver 
cigarette-box; the Honourable U. Shwe Waing, a signed 
photograph; Captain Colvin, Equerry to Hia Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, a silver cigarette-box; Mr. Norton 
attached to the iGovernment household, a medallion ; Sergeant 
Wood, Rangoon Police, silver Victoria medal; Mr. Florey, 
Station-master, Rangoon, a diamond scarf pin; and two 
inspectors of the detective depdt, bronze medals. 

Rangoon Gazette.—The Prince and Princess of Wales have 
now entered upon the second stage of their sojourn in Burma 
namely, their visit to Mandalay. Q’heir Royal Highnesses could 
not expect to be entertained here with the variety of spectacles 
tliey witnessed in Rangoon, but in the short time placed at 
their disposal they visit the chief places of interest. 

The railway journey from Rangoon must have impressed 
Their Royal Highnesses very favourably, m scheme which 
had been devised for illuminating the route through the hours 
of darkness worked admirably. As far as Pyinmana lights were 
placed on both sides of the line within a few yards of each other 
each tended by a Burman. These rows of silent figures just 
visible by the light of their glimmering lamps for mile after 
mile and hour after hour through the night convinced one more 
than the crowds in the cities that the Royal visit was considered 
by the Burmese as an event of national importance. At each 
station, the station staff was drawn to attention, and at the 
principal ones military and police guards stationed. All the 
stations at which stops were made were brightly and in most ca.se8 
tastefully illaminated, such as Pegu, Pyuntaza and Toungoo. 
WTien day dawned tlie scenes through which the line passed 
were no less impressive. In none of Theii- Royal Highne.sseB’s 
railway journeys throughout India have the people of the coun¬ 
try turned out in such large numbers to see the train pass 
Every station, every village, practically every field had its 
gaily dressed occupants, men, women and children. The natural 
scenery on the route though not possessing the grandeur of some 
portions of the Indian routes are destitute of the barren 
stretches that are far more characteristic of the railway journeva 
in the Peninsula. Even the central plains have no air‘of desolt 
tion. Backed by long unbroken lines of hills on which rested 
this morning banks of white cloud and with their sea of short 
but bright vegetation, these reminded one of the oentral high¬ 
lands of Scotland, an impression heightened when the rich 
lands of Kyauksc were reached and the scrub gives place to 
cultivated ground and fine timber. Breakfast was served at 
Shwemyo which was gaily decorated, and here Mr. Rigg was 
introduced. One of the stops of the Royal train was at^ume 
Road where luncheon was served. The place was a triumph in 
the way of railway station decoration. Of the four pandals 
erected the Royal one was in gold and green, lavishly ornamented 
hut m the best possible taste, the entrance guarded by dragons 
with female figures on the pillars and within flowers and fruit- 
bearing orange trees in silver Burmese bowls. The rest of the 
station was converted into a veritable pleasure ground with 
shrubs and flowers. The work was undertaken on the initia¬ 
tive of the Bmrmese themselves under Maung Kyin Yon Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. Here Mr. Todd-Naylor and Mr. 
Gaitskell were introduced to Their Royal Higlme os c o . 

The arrangements for the reception at Mandalay had been 
admirably planned. Their Royal Highnesses had simply to 
stop from the Railway carriage across the platform into a 
pandal on the platform. The Lieutenant-Governor introduced 
Mr. Shaw, Judicial Commissioner, the Honourable Maung 
Ba Tn, I^^latjve Council, Mr. Twomey, Commission^, 
Mandalay Division, General Plowden, Major Strickland De^ 
puty Commissioner on special duty. Major Townsend. Deputy 







:' Commissioner, Mandalay. Guards of honour from the Middlesex, 
Regiment and Upper Burma Volunteers were present. 

After the usu^ formalities. Their Royal Highnesses ' pro¬ 
ceeded to the pandal where the principal residents of Mandalay 
wore assembled. Nothing could be said which would be too much 
in praise of the beauty and the design of the pandal. Rangoon 
was rather handicapped in this matter by disadvantages whioh 
did not obtain in Mandalay. You have already described the 
pandal. The arrangements of colours, chiefly white with broad 
stripes of blue and white, was excellent. The centre, but for the 
paths, was natural grass with plots of shrubbery, and this with 
the great height of the pandal gave a pleasing impression of 
coolness. The larger part of the space was filled by Burmese, 
the bright tints of whose garments rendered harmonious by the 
strong light of the Mandalay skies completed a picture that 
evidently struck the .Princess with the greatest pleasure. Her 
bearing was animated throughout and reflected the satisfaction 
whioh both she and the Prince displayed at the cordiality of 
their welcome. 

The address of welcome wa4 read by Maung Tha Nyo, 
A. T. M., Municipal Commissioner and Secretary to the Recep¬ 
tion Committee. 

After His Royal Highness had replied the Municipal Com¬ 
missioners were presented by Major Townsend. 

The drive through the streets to Govempent House naturally 
could not compare in magnificence with that at Rangoon, but 
large numbers of people had assembled to do honour to the 
Royal visitors. The school children’s pandal was at the beginning 
of the route, and the yomgsters raised a very creditable cheer 
as the Royal carriage p^ed. Most of the pandals erected in 
Mandalay are on the route to be taken to-morrow to the Zegyo 
and the Arakan shrine, where Their Royal Highnesses have a 
fairly busy day, embarking in the ovenii:^ on the Japan. There 
was a small dinner party at Government House to-night. 

This morning the Prince and pj'incess left Government House 
at half-past ten and drove to the splendid new Zegyo buildings 
by way of C. Road, Merchant Street and B. RoM. A short 
visit was made to the block in which stuffs and the finer articles 
were sold, Their Royal Highnesses being shown round by Major 
Strickland. Thereafter the party, which included the members 
of the suite, drove to the Arakan Pagoda. Here, too, only a 
short stay was made. Their Royal Highnesses were received by 
the Trustees and Major Townsend. Then a long drive back was 
token by a different route to the Palace where were assembled 
the Commissioner of Mandalay and a number of European 
and native gentlemen. After inspection of various buildings 
Their Royal Highnesses returned to Government House. The 
weather was cool and the sky overcast till midday. 

The morning broke at Mandalay with cold almost bitter 
and a mist hanging over both the outskirts and the centre of { 
the town. Yesterday had been clear and fairly hot. To-day 
until eleven one was glad to keep in motion and the Burm^ 
wore cloaks of hir or heavy stufifs. Rain threatened about nine 
and seemed to be falling to the north-west of the town. 

In the course of their drive this morning Their Royal High¬ 
nesses fulfilled three of the engagements provisionally made for 
them out of the five or six arranged for the whole stay at Man^- 
iay. They visited three of the typical centres of Mandalay life, 
past or pr^nt, beginning with the great new Zegyo, the finest 
baeaar in Burma and perhaps in the East, and the centre of 
great native trade, and. ending with the now dcjserted Palace i 
of the Burmese Hings. The route followed in the course of the | 
drive was a long one, for Mandalay is a city of magnificent dis¬ 
tances, and white the Zegyo is near the centre of the business 
town toe Palace is nearly at the opposite end of it. From the 
Arakan Pagoda, the decorations on the route were much more 
ambitious than on the route of the prooe^fon on the day of 


arrival. A graceful Burmese pyathat, resembling that which 
was erected on Strand Road in Rangoon, stood at the point 
wheer© Their Royal Highnesses entered the town from the 
Fort on C. Road, and in the other business streets, firms and 
houses had attempted ornamentation on various scales of lavish¬ 
ness. Among the most conspicuous premises wore those of Messrs. 
Criouleansky and. Marshall, Messrs. Whiteaway, Laidlaw and 
Go., Messrs, Misquith and Co., the Baptist Mission Press and 
Messrs, Vertannes and Co., in C. Road; Messrs, Rowe and Co.; 
in Merchant Street, and toe Standard Oil Company in B. Road. 
Of the pandals the most effective were the Moghul and Persian 
ones in Merchant Street, Aga Mahommed Jawad Shirazee 
and Moola Ahmed being the principal movers. The Mahomedan 
community’s pandal also deserves notice. In toe Chetty pandal 
a native band played. Other pandals were Bhagwandas’ pandal 
near the Zegyo, the Fokien Chinese with an inscription of wel¬ 
come in Payagyi Road, where also the premises of Pariyatt 
Tha thanahita Society were prettily ornamented, and oo the 
way l)ack the Chinese arch and the pandal of the Yunnan Chin¬ 
ese which were fiUed with dainty Bnrme.se children. It seems 
strange that this sleepy hollow of Mandalay should have been 
before Rangoon both in its market accommodation and means 
of street transit. Both the Electric Tramways and the Zegyo 
are models of their kind, though overhead wires and speedy 
oars seem almost out of place in roads containmg none but 
easy-going,'smiling, insouciant Burmese, thinking of anything 
but business, and looking most of them on a Royal visit but as 
an additional item in the day’s amusement. At the Zegyo the 
Pi'ince and Princess were conducted by Major Strickland. 

The drive from here to the Arakan Pagoda is in one straight 
line. These lengthy streets scatter the population so much that 
Their Royal Highnesses drive for most of the morning. It re¬ 
sembles more a di-ive in the cotmtry or outskirts of a large city 
toan in toe streets of a town of so many inhabitants. The 
Pagoda was reached at twenty-five minutes past eleven. As the 
Zegyo represented too centre of the trading life of the city,, 
so did the Pagoda the centre of religion. There is here nothing 
like the Shwe Dagon to impress one with its sheer size, but 
apart from toe history which makes it an object of veneration 
for Buddhists, there is that in it whioh appeals to the infidel 
European as well the Buddhist. The shrine and its approaches 
are in a symmetrical design, and the huge image which it 
contains, even to eye which is trained to W estem methods 
of sculpture, is beautiful. The electric lighting introduced in 
the sanctuaxy is by no means out of keeping vitfi its surround¬ 
ings. When toe Royal visitors arrived the arm had shone 
out brightly and lit the colonnades with the chequered lights, 
without which no scene of Burmese architeotuie is complete. 
They wore received by the Deputy Commissioner of Mandalay 
and the Pagoda Trustees. * - 

Lastly, Their Royal Highnesses visited the Palace. This was, 
perhaps, the most interesting portion of the visit to Mandalay, 
despite the attractions of the garden party in the afternoon. 
Nothing in Burma conveys, more^to one’s sense the gulf that 
separates Burma of to-day from the Upper Burma of twenty 
years ago. It is the same as in the tiine of Thibaw. Lord Ourzon’s 
care for monuments of former rules in India has banished Govern¬ 
ment officers from it; so that standing in its deserted audience 
chambers there is nothing to separate toe visitor from the pic¬ 
ture it presmited under the Burmei^ Kings. More than any 
Indian Palace, it is barbaric almost unintelligible, nothing Wes¬ 
tern corresponds to it. Splendid teak pillars support and add to 
the oolouiing and oraamentatiou. It is said and written 
frequently toat KingThibaw’sPalaceisa gingerbread or tinsel 
palace; this te to misinterpret it. Tin looking glass and plaster 
in Europe mean shoddy; but they do not do so here. They must 
be seen in siPti with the sun shining outside and too eye imaging 









the pi-ostrate figures and bright costumes inside to realise 
tliat they are natural and btseoming in Mandalay Fort. The very 
emptiness of the Palace and its newness are impressive. It was 
the scone of cruelty and decadence. These have been arrested 
by the power of which its visitor to-day is the diivct heir. The 
Palace stands a speaking monument of the white man’s burden. 
The Upper Burma Club are fortunate in having secured the 
w^tem chambers for their residence, for it is in an ideal spot. 
It was unfortunate that the “Centre of the Universe” should 
have been temporarily displaced while the Prince and Princess 
were here. Its reconstruction is taking place on a very thorough 
scale, but we can hardly expect the Prince to be here again. 
The Commissioner of Mandalay received Their Royal High¬ 
nesses at the Palace to-day along with Major Strickland, Mr. 
Oliveiy Superintending Engineer, Mr. Bacon, Executive Engi¬ 
neer, the Shwedaik Atwinwua and Maung Sa Ba. Throughout 
the drive Then Royal Highnesses were accompanied by an 
e@cort of Mounted Military Police.- ‘ 

.4 garden party was held at Goverament House this after¬ 
noon when the principal officials and non-officials, r^identa of 
Mandalay and the outlying districts, were present, ineluding the 
Sabwas of Northern Shan Stetes and Palaung, and tlie Kachin 
Chiefs. Tlieir Royal'Jlighnosses were towed on the North Moat 
by Bunneso crews. Large crowds gathered On the north side of 
the Moat to witness the proceedings in the evening. Their 
Royal Highnesses witnessewi a pwo in the Palace ground. There 
after they proceeded to the Japan which starts down the river 
at day-light*. ■'/ 

Eangmn €kizette.~r~We ‘%aYe te«^ following for pub¬ 

lication : From Sir Walter I^wrenoe* Ills Roysil Highness’s 
I Chief of Staff, to His-Honour tlie ^Lieutenant-Governor, dated 
the Kith January—-Among the many beautiful sights which 
Their Royal Highnesses have enjoyed in -Rangoon none has 
given them greater pleasure than the'gathering of the School 
chhdreh 6n the line of Satiirclay’s procession. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales are very glad to hear that the chiklren all 
reached home safely, and they desiienie to convey their thanks 
and appreciation to those Who devised and managed this most 
successtpl spectacle. 

_ JTiVies.—Mandalay has' been no lesstfemonstratiye thari 
'Rangoon in the warmth of the welcome given to the Royal 
visitors. In fact the wffiolo' joui’ney froni Lower into Upper 
Burma was a triumphal progress, the entire countryside having 
app^efitly turned out with torehes and lanterns by night to 
illuminate the Royal route over more thap 100 miles, and with 
hags and banners by dhy to salute the passage of the Royal 
tram, while at every halting place large crowds in their gayest 
holid^' attire gathered round the sta tions, where dainty Burmese 
pavilions ha-d been erected for refreshments. Prosperity and 
contentment clearly reign tliroughout the country and are 
reflected in every face—-a striking contrast to the gloomy fore¬ 
bodings and denunciations which the annoxation of Upper 
Burma provoked less than 20 years ago among the anti- 
Imperialists at'home. 

Mandalay is in point of time ^ eyen more modern than 
Rangoon, but it has grown prematurely old. It sprang up like 
FatehpurSikri, in obedience to a RoyaHreak, and its brief glory 
as a seat of regal power departed with its Royal mastei's. It 
was the capital of the Barman kmgdom for just five and twenty 
years. The good King Mindoii set up his Court there in 1860, 
and not only built palaces and temples, but enriched the sur¬ 
rounding plain with a valuable system of canals. Tire badKing 
Hiebaw succeeded him in 1878, and by his barbarous mis- 
government at home and his persistent bad faith towards hia 
feitish neighbours brought about within seven years his own 
downfall and that of bis ancient kingdom. 

In the olden days Burma, like most Asiatic States adjoining 


China, recognized iti some more or less shadowy form the over¬ 
lordship of the Son of Heaven, and up to the last the Kings of 
Burma used to send periodical missions bearing tribute to Pekingj 
Mandalay itself shows striking evidence of Chinese influenc*e, 
The great walled enclosure which was once the Royal City, 
with a broad moat surrounding the four sides of the square, 
each one mile and a quarter long, and it.s 12 gates and 42 wateh 
towers and its spacious courtyards and pavilions, and its oute^r 
and inner halls of audience — aU leading up to the Lion Throne 
■under the seven-storeyed spire sheathed in gold which was 
“the (!?entre of the Universe’’—bears an unmistakable family 
likeness to the Forbidden City of Peking, where from its moated 
girdle of pink walls every ceremonial avenue converges towards 
the Dragon Throne. Not only thf) whole hieratic conception 
but the style of architecture is largely Chiuese, and the painted 
ceilings and lacquered columns and curved roofs are as 
“celestial” as the mixture of splendour and tawdriness which 
pervades the whole palace. The Royal City is now' shorn of its 
former barbaric magnificence and a large part is given over to 
barracks and public offices, but it will be at any rate be pre¬ 
served from reverting to the ju^lo which is rapidly swallowing 
up, only a few miles away, ite neighbour and " preciecessor, 
Amarapura, forsaken leas than 60 years ago by the founder of 
Mandalay. 

But what the Royal City haa lost Manjalay outside its pre¬ 
cincts has gaintid, and more. Along its splendid avenues every 
Burmese house nestles under luxuriant foliage, while few ■ 
^Eastern bazaars pre-^ent such striking and brilliant pictures as 
those of Mandalay, where buyers and sellers vie with each other in 
the rainbow tints of their garments, and the wares exhibited 
for saJe are as varied as the types presented by the different 
groups of purcliaaers, dainty little Burmese ladies bent on shop¬ 
ping, each attended by a maid, and townsmen attired in acacely 
leas gay silks and muslins, Hindus from over the sea, frtjm 
Bengal and Madras, impfwsive Chinamen from beyond Bharno, 
and Chins and Kachins and Shans, gaping tribesmen from the . 
border highlands, and beyond tlie bazaars, beyond tlie long 
lines of streets laid out in rectangular symmetry, golden domes 
and spires gleam, amongst the palm trees. ' V.. 

Mandalay has lost the crown of Royalty, but she still wears 
her halo of sanctity far more ancient and more enduring. There 
is the Kathodaw with its 450 pagodas, all precisely alike in 
shape and size, each of them built over a tablet bearing a tran¬ 
scription of the Budffiiist commandments, repea ting the sacred 
formula in avenues of stone, as a French writei' has remarked, 
with the same monotonous insistency ailrl the some belief in the 
mere potency of iteration which emphasize the responses of a 
litany. Tffiere is the Queen’s Golden Monastery, a marvel of 
fretted woodwork, built of teak, but carved into a thousand '■ 
fantastic shapes from the coiled serpents upon which it rests 
to the weird horned monsters which crown the curved crest 
of its superposed roofs, and the whole structure clothed within 
and without in heavy gilding, softened down by the process of 
time to the subdued tone of old gold hicqner. There is the golden 
dome of the famous Arrakan Pagoda, scarcely less holy than the , 
Shwe Dagon at Rangoon, with its great bi'aas image of Gautama, 
seated in the attitude of compassionate meditation, which 
miraoulously brought over from Akyab some 120 years ago, 
and is actually as old as the Master himself, since, according to . 
the legend, he helped to sot it up with his own living hands. . 
Aroimd these and many other fanes of scarcely less renewn 
there hangs about, in Burma os elsewhere, the usual aimy of 
beggars that haunt ^ holy places, trading on their deformities 
and sores as noisily and as shamelessly as the vendors of relics 
and sacred images traffic with the most venerable emblems of 
their faith, whilst the daily stream of worshippers flows in and 
out through the colonnaded galleries to the mneimost shrine, 








•heavy with the funiee of inceriae and of countless waxen tapers, 
where oblivious of the cold metaphysical negations of their creed, 
V they pour forth at the feet of the Compassionate One all the 
hopes and fears and the prayers and yearnings common in some 
form or other to the whole human race in all ages^ind in every 
clime. 

The Prince and Princess devoted the whole morning to sight¬ 
seeing, and even the garden party this afternoon was hardly an 
official function, for the chief features were native boat rao<^ 
on the palace moat, which again afforded the people of Mandalay, 
gathering in their bright, cheerful crowds, an opportunity to 
greet the Eoyal visitors. To-night their Royal Highnesses start 
back for Rangoon by river in a steamer specially fitted out by 
the IiTawaddy Flotilla Company. Both the Prince and Princess 
must regret that their time is only too short in this beautiful and 
smiling land. 

United India and' Nalive Stales .—The address delivered by 
Mr. Gokhale as President of the Benares Congress is indeed 
a trumpet-call for true and earnest men of India to put forth 
fresh energies and work for the material and moral advance¬ 
ment of their countrymen. Mr. Gokhale, endowed with the 
practicr:*! intellect of the Mahratta and also with the zeal and 
patriotism characteristic of his race, approaches the problem 
of efficient Government of this country with a mind stored with 
facts and vdth a zeal tempered , by scholarship. Mr. Gokhale 
is no perfervid orator carried away by the passion of the moment. 
He is no visionary with pet Utopias of his own. 

It is but proper that he should begin his address with a most 
loyal and dutiful welcoine to Tlieir Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on the occasion of this their first visit to 
India. Loyalty to the Throne is consistent with desire for 
liberty. Mr. Gokhale desires that loyalty should be broadbased 
upon people’s will. He would appeal to the famous Proclama¬ 
tion of 1868, the palladium of India’s constitutional rule, the 
source of India’s political aspirations. 

19th January 1906. 

Civil and Military Gazette.—* * * * Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales has been graciously pleased to accept a 
copy of his work “ The Imperial City ” from Mr. Frederioh Barr, 
M.A., of Simla. 

DaUy Burma sends her scouts far afield. Long 

before Cape Negi'aLs comes in sight the dull, opaque green of the 
sea betrays alluvial land, and a bath on board ship in the Gulf of 
Martaban is impossible, so heavily charged with mud is the water 
of the sea-arm. So onelis prepared for the long flat delta of the 
Irrawaddy, backed in the far distance by the violet combings of 
the southward-trending ranges. Up against the turbid yellow 
flood the steamer ploughs for half a morning, eternally doubling 
and redoubling upon its course. Now' far to the starboard, now 
almost on the port beam, now straight ahead, is a little white 
flame like that of an oil lamp. It is the only object in the land¬ 
scape, and one is told three hours before Rangoon is reached 
that it is the Shw6 Dagdn. By that time the tiny jet of white 
fire has resolved itself into a golden peak, rising over 500ft. above 
the river level, and once seen the great Buddhist temple domi¬ 
nates Rangoon and everything in it; until you go you can have 
eyes for nothing else. 

Upon a roughly cornered platform of rock 170 ft. high rises 
the Bhw6 BagOn pagoda. It is simplicity itself in shape. A vast 
hand-bell of gold, 300ft. in height, rises from a cruciform base of 
many degrees, 70 ft. in height. Just where the handle joins the 
bell is a lotus pattern ornament; the top of the handle is a “ htee”, 
composed of a formal umbrella of golden rings, from which hun¬ 
dreds of leaf-clappered bells of jewelled gold and of jewelled 
silver hang, and on which a vane of pure gold revolves. Rubies 
to the value of a himdred thousand pounds are set in this htee. 


The handle of the Shw6 Dagdn is plated all over with plates of 
solid gold. The bell and the pedestal are covered with gold leaf,, 
but as thfe involves a recurrent expense every three, years the 
tnistees of the Shwd Dagdn propose to cariy the gold platUs down 
over the bell also. It is not thought tobe necessary or even per¬ 
haps safe to carry them lower. But conceive what this means ; 
conceive the sanctity which suggested and the w'ealth which 
renders possible this gigantic expenditure. There is only one 
Shwe Dagdn, and what Lhassa is to the Northern Buddhists 
among their wild and bare mountain passes, that Rangoon is 
to the far smaller but also far richer community of southern 
followers of the master. 

About 1864, as a result of a persistent rumour that the 
centre of the Shwe Dagdn was hallowed out, and was used as a 
treasure house for the immense hoards of the Buddhist hierarchy, 
an English Engineer drove a narrow shaft through the base of 
the pagoda. Nothing of value was found, not even an empty 
treasure chamber, but as the shaft was pierced farther and far- 
; ther into the interior, shell wdthin shell of earlier Shwd Dagdns 
were found, till, when the centre was reached, no fewer than 
; seven layers had been discovered. The present building—which 
! is, so to speak, the latest coat of the architectural onion—was 
finished about 1664. It stands on a levelled hill-top, with a clear 
space all round it; surrounding this again are smaller shrines, 
some of Burmese mirror-mosaic, some of heavy stone, roughly 
resembling the Shwe Dagdn itself, some like Indift.ri chhatris 
but the vast majority of exquisitely and intricately carved teak. 
None of them rise to a greater height than a hundred and fifty 
feet, except the four great Tasounds, which, at the four points 
of the compass rise from the plinth of the Shwd Dagdn itself, 
and give pretended access to the giant. Trees of all kinds fl.puri8h 
here. Cdcoanuts lift their feathery heads in among the intrica¬ 
cies of the lesser pagodas, and sacred fig-trees grow in several 
places. 

Originafly there were four great stairs up to the platform, 
but there is only one now of real importance, that facing due 
south. This famous stairway of stone steps, worn to slipperiness 
by the traversings of many million feet, has a fair entrance. 
Two huge whitewashed leo-gryphs stand guardian on the road 
level. Behind them a new carved roofing of teak conducts the 
pious under shelter to the whitened gate. This is a frightful 
combination of West and East, and should be neglected. From 
this gate the steps ascend in semi-darkness. Over-head are bar¬ 
baric painted beams and carved brackets as roof succeeds roof. 
On both sides, between the rough and greasy columns which 
support them, shops have been made and sometimes houses 
built in. The arcade thus formed is one of the most interesting 
thoroughfares of the East. There seems almost nothing that is 
not sold here. Toys of a hundred sorts are there, books of gold- 
leaf, garlands and strings of champak flowers and marigolds, 
sweete and confectionery, European picture hooks and native 
drawings sometimes of a most devotional and repulsive type, 
lengths of cotton dyed in every hue known to the spectroscope, 
gUt caps for children, shoes, umbrellas, fruit of every kind, 
candles of many kinds—it is a street in itself. But the 
colours of the wares are eclipsed by those worn by the moving 
crowds. The Burmese are a sun-loving race, and the poorest wears 
silk. Here is a man with a black-paper umbrella that is almost 
an inspiration of taste—the rest of him is clad in voluminous 
folds of old gold silk. He is a phoung-yee, or Buddhist monk. 
Last year he may have been a thriving manufacturer on the 
Strandof Rangoon: next year he may go back. Meanwhile; his 
head shaven, he adopts the beggar’s life and joins at Ilia appointed 
time in the muttered prayers that all day and all night ascend 
on incense fumes beneath the temple roofs of the Shw6 Dagdn. 
There is a young woman, with neatly coiled black hair, a myrtle- 
green jacket, and. a kind of bath-towel skirt of copper silk. Here 







is a wUite*ela<i Hindu, there a blue and white Mohammedan, 
drawn hither on as idle a bent as yourself. A child runs up 
and offers a trifling gift, a cowrie or a flower; she does not want 
your quarter-annas, but takes them with a delightful 
prudery. A bridal procession with braying horns, blocks the 
way, and perhaps, in the foreigner’s honour, the comedians 
of the show will give some burlesque im/prompia as they pass. 
Chinese and Japanese frequent the platform. The former will 
make sure by a muttered prayer; the latter age the Emopean in 
his patronising disinterestedness. A leper crawls along to your 
aide and £Uiks an alms. If you give it you will have no more 
peace, for these maimed and footless wretches will sling them¬ 
selves from all quarters along the ground beside you as fast as 
you can walk, though in aspect they are but a hunch of dis¬ 
figured and knotted limbs. 

There is much to see roxmd Ibe platform. Perhaps the story 
of the great bell is worth re-telling. When Rangoon was first 
captured some worthy soul thought that it was fitting that the 
third lai^est bell iu the world—it weighs over forty tons — 
should find a home in London. With infi^te pains and the use 
of the most recent machinery it was brought down from the 
Shw 6 Dagdn put on board a special lighter, and — by an accident — 
dropped overboajd in mid-stream. The ingenuity of the West 
was vainly taxed m trying to raise it from the river bed. Demoks, 
cranes, jacks, windlasses, donkey-engines, levers, diving suits— 
everything was used, and used in vain. It was impossible, and 
at last it was decided that no more money and trouble should 
be wasted on the task. Some months later a little company 
of yellow robed monks came down from the Shw 6 Dagdn with 
a petition to the Governor. If they could raise the bell by their 
own efforts might they keep it. The Governor laughed inomo- 
derately, and promptly wrote a special permission on those 
lines. It made the joke of a week in Rangoon. But not for more 
than the week. The little Burmans came to the river bank and 
burnt incense and prayed a while. Then they set out on two 
great rafts and put their poor tackle of rope and bamboo-sticks 
together—and up came the beU, and there it is to this day under 
the two o’clock shadow of the groat pagoda. 

But by night is the time to see the Shwd Dagdn. There is 
then a chArm about the huge plain, golden pinnacle, centring 
the darkened forest of teak and irresponsive glass mosaic, which 
defies analysis. Partly it may be the contrast, partly also the 
colour, partly the just waving crests of the cocoanuts, partly 
the faint, ever-present tinkle from the jewelled bells a hundred 
yards and more above our heads. Partly, perhaps, it is the quiet¬ 
ude that is helped rather than hindered, by the blessed mutter 
of the Buddhist mass, where, round a guttering, yellow candle 
a small knot of monks sit intoning, their faces and their golden 
robes thrown into Rembrandtesque relief. Every fantastic 
tale that ever was told chimes in now to your exceeding liking, 
and the monstrous leogryphs ache again with the breaking 
heart of their prototype. 'Ihe gold leaf on the bod-trees’ trunks 
gleams fitfully, and one facet of a forgotten shrine flares out a 
point of ruby or emerald from the peopled darkness. The scent 
of thick incense reeks from a newly-filled eenser, where a brighter 
glow than usual silhouettes the seated worshippers. The move- | 
ment of the faint white gauze of cloud overhead makes the ! 
darkened htee rock in heaven, and a tax dog’s bark sounds j 
clear. Thr^e are half a dtfeen cheap orangq and red lanterns round 
a swelling' tree bole that has gro^-painfully round and enclosed ! 
a marble Bud^a. The Upper glint of whitened moon-lit gold i 
wane cuts-deep into a sidelong Orion; even now it seems to be- ! 
long rather to a mariner at sea thirty miles away, than to one- i 
self—bjr day it is ah his. And the last and most permanent \ 
memory one carries away from Rangoon is that of this silent i 
•a^ austere sefitinel, cleaving its way upward to the dark pur- i 
'-pie sky, surrounded by a cluster of lesser and ornate shrines, i 


careless of their attendance, careless of the incense and the 
muttered prayers, but strangei|y absorbed in the far-distant 
sea, and perhaps also in those far-distant hills on which the wave# 
broke When the first of the legendary Buddhas halted for refuge 
on this lonely sea-encircled rook which is how the platform 
of the Shw 6 Dagcki. 

Englishman —Special efforts are in progress for a general 
burnishing up of all that is to be seen hereabouts in coneotion 
with the expected visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
The accomplishment whereof will, however, remain in doubt, 
practically to the last day fixed, because of the extreme 
uncertainty of the weather conditions at Quetta and neigh¬ 
bourhood during the time of the year fixed for the royal visit, 

Indian Dailg Telegraph. —I’he Prince in reply to the addresii 
of welcome presented to him by the Mandalay Municipality 
on Tuesday, pays a supreme compliment to Upper Burma when 
he says that it is in no sense behind other parts of the Empire. 
Mandalay has not yet reached—though it may covet- 7 -the 
cosmopolitanism of Rangoon, and after all one prefers to see 
it through the eyes of Kipling. 'Perhaps—-who knows?—it was 
the identical pagodft which the Prince and Princess visited on 
Wednesday, that inspired the lines; ’ 

“By the old Moulmein pagoda, looking eastward to the sea. 

There’s a Burma girl a-sittin’, and I know she thinks of me ; 

For the wind is in the palm-treea, and the temple-bells 
they say, 

‘Come you back, you British soldier, come you back to Man¬ 
dalay!” 

Indian Daily Telegraph. —The casket to contain the Madras 
Presidency address to Their Royal Highnesses’ designed and 
manufactured by Messrs. Surabiah and Co., of Madras, is on 
view. The casket is in the form of a massive silver elephant 
with a howdah and mahout in fuU ceremonial trappings of 
gold, inlaid with rubies, emeralds, etc., and is altc^ether a 
most handsome and striking piece of work. 

Rangoon Gazette. —(17th January).—This afternoon was held 
the last important event of Their Royal Highnesses’ visit, a 
garden party at Government House, with a regatta of native 
rowing and sports upon the North Moat. The occasion 
reproduced some of the features of the similar party at Rangoon. 
Representatives of many races had been invited. In Rangoon 
the Southern Shan States had sent their contingent while here 
the Northern States sent their Chiefs. The Sawbwa of Yawn- 
ghwe, whose picturesque figure was conspicuous at Rangoon, 
was present here also, superintending and enoonraging his lusty 
Inthas, besides his Northern Shan confreres such as the rulers 
of Hsipaw, Maingtim and South Hsenwi. Representatives of 
tribes had come from the wilder districts of the far north. There 
was a group up of Palaungs and Kachins honoured by the in¬ 
vitations of their future sovereign as a reward for conspicuous 
loyalty or good service. The extreme limit of British dominion 
to the north was personified in Marawa, a dignified and ablo- 
looking man. His i^yal Highness seeing tliis picturesque group 
of figures from the Moat as he passed in the Royal barge ex¬ 
pressed his desire to meet them, but the introductions of the 
afternoon were so many that no opportunity could be found. 
They were under the charge of Mr. Hertz, Deputy Commissioner 
of Myitkyina. A number of ladies and gentlemen were introduced 
to Their Royal Highnesses in the course of the afternoon, the 
Prince being particularly thoughtful in desiring the introduc¬ 
tion of the Police Officers and others who had contributed to 
the comfort of his stay in Mandalay. 

The races commenced early in the afternoon, some twenty 
crews competing so that by the time the heats had finished 
dusk was already beginning to faU. The Inthas met with hut 
moderate success. One of their two crews of racers won its first 
heat but ipuccumbed in the second, while the other lost to a 
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BunB«30e crew on ifas first attempt. Their stroke with leg and arm 
is more powerful but slower 'than the old hand paddle. 
Clad in short bine teousers, fawn-coloured jackets and conical 
caps ornamented with a top of three russet leaves and their 
long paddles bright red, they were the most notable in 
appearance of all those competing. 

Their Royal Highnesses who entered the enclosure shortly 
after fotn entered the Royal barge about half-past and were 
TOwed with a small party slowly once up and down the Moat. 
Two oiher barges were towed by the crews of Inthas. The band 
of tile Middlesex Regiment played during the afternoon. 

After a private dinner at eight o’clock Their Royal High¬ 
nesses attended pwes in ths. Palace grounds and thereafter 
preceded to the Japan which will sail to-morrow at day¬ 
light, . 

. The visit to Mandalay has been conspicuous for the un- 
Meotod pleasure and pride which all classes have displayed in 
xneir Royal Highnesses’ presence. 

_ The irxairaddy Flotilla Company’s steamer Japan, with the 
Pnnce fimd Princess, left Mandalay at 6-30 A. M., to-day. 

—He may, or may not, have some of the best blood 
m India in his veins. In the East birth and breeding go a long 
way but they are not everything; and in the curious chaos 
Of Indian history strange things happened. Tima the long pro- 
^ ruling chiefs who passed before the 

phahzada on his way through the Empire can only be described 
as a n^cellaneous oollection. They differed from each other 
os much m ongm and descent as they did in appearance and 
religion. Some were of the pure northern strain, men who could 
tr^e back m unbroken sequence finm the earliest conquerors, 
who bay® preserved their race to this day, uncontaminated 
by admixture wi^ the inferior castes, the black children of 
the soil, or with the infidels. Some of them were Arab or Afghan 
or Tartar raidere centuries ago, and some the descendants of 
cow-herds md’Court favourites and soldiers of fortune, who were 
upstarts when the English came. 

+ variety of types these feuda¬ 

tories exhibited at the receptions, which were held in each pro¬ 
vince and ipmip of Stato, in order that they might make their 
s^tite to the Prince, and present him with the nazar, or offering 
ot gold coins, which he touched and remitted. Not infrequent 
was the kmd of person whom perhaps many of us would be 
inclined to regard as the typical Raja, the huge man, with thick 
lips, a vast face, great insolent shoulders, like those of a Brah- 
I- ®''.*^^bot, saturnine eye, an elephantine regal 
gait ; a king obmously, though not quite the sort of king whose 
subject one would care to be under genuine Oriental conditions. 
Rut there were princes of a very different make—high-bred, 
gentlemen, tall and lithe, with olive complexions, and oval faces, 
and regular features of the Brahman or Rajput cast; or lean, 

hook-nosed, eagle-eyed warriors from the border; and dark, 
south* And iu their character and their 
situation was as much variety as in their faces and their 
figures. 

A few years ago it would have been easier to classify 
them than it is to-day. Broadly speaking, they would have 
fallen ^der two main headings, at least in the estimation of 
the Ii^ian Foreign Office and the Political Departments. There 
waa the^rtuous Maharajah and the Maha>rajah who lacked 
virtue. The unvirtuous Maharajah still exists, but he is mainly 
a survival, and he has had his claws so severely pared and hia 

so closely clipped that his more picturesque lapses from 
the straight path are no longer possible. We have made 
exa.mples of so many of his kind that he has become exceed- 

bis supervisors and the representatives 
^ the Paramount Power allow him so much latitude as the i 
more mdulgent “politicals” of the past. The unvirtuouB ! 


Maharajah was often inclined to treat his State as his own 
private property, and to spend its revenues for his personal 
gratification. He filled hfe great rambling palace with mons¬ 
trosities from Paris, for which he was charged blood-cuidling 
prices. He spent lakhs of rupees on emeralds to adorn his own 
^rson, and diamonds for his favourite wife or more favourite 
dancing-girl. He built new win^ to his noble old residence, of 
monumental hideousness, and emptied the State treasury to 
pay for boiri^ble glass lustre chandeKera, crystal thrones, and 
gild^Lord Mayor’s carriages; he waatedhis substance on a stud 
of nlephante with silver howdahs, on fighting bears and tigers, 
and on whole menageries of animals, wild and tame. 

'mese Were the milder indulgences, and we did not, and do 
not, interefere with them so long as they are compatible with a 
reasonable amount of good government. But when Hia High¬ 
ness took to twisting the tails of his Sardars, his knights and 
barons, in order to make them yield more than the feudal re¬ 
venues, when he levied mediaeval benevolences and plunde^ 
his merchants and traders, when he courted rebellion by gene¬ 
ral maladministrution, and tried to suppress it with his match- 
lock men and his ancient batterie® of smooth-bore muzzle- 
loaders, it became necessary to bring bis performances to an end. 
Nor co^d we pernut his private life to go beyond a certain level 
of .scandalousness. We used not to be too particular in these mat¬ 
ters, and we preferred not to inquire onrioualy into the interior 
won^y of the palace. But the Eastern despot, who lives in the 
true Eastern fashion, finds moderation difficult, and easily sfides 
mto practices which make it impossible for self-respecting in¬ 
dividuals or governments to have any friendly relations with 
him. to due com-se, the career of the unvirtuous Maharajah is 
brought to a conclusion. After sufficient warning, the Govern¬ 
ment of India drops down a heavy hand upon him, and flattens 
^ im out to me, as a rule, no more* Sometimes the State is put 
.into commmion, under the Political Agent, and the Rajah is 
pven a period for repentance, with a promise of restoration if 
he shows signs of amendmg his ways. More often he is deposed 
^d pensioned off, and his throne is conferred upon some repu¬ 
table brother or cousin; or one of the royal infante is taken away 
to be educated up to the latest Anglo-Indian standard, while a 
Council of Regency is appointed to do those things which seem 

good in the eyes of Simla and the Local Agency. 

Like other dethroned monarohs, the deposed Maliaraiah 
does not always t^e his fall quietly, and may show a disposi- 

sometime by fomenting internal intrigue 
withm his late dominions, more frequently by trying to reLh 
the ear of the Viceroy and other influential persons in Asia and 
Europe. As a rule he is harmless, and relapses after a time to a 
straggle Iwtween his allowance and his pleasm'es. A curious 
httle incident occurred while the Prince of Wales was the guest 
of one of the greater chiefs, a promising young ruler, with sport¬ 
ing and ^ghcismg tastes, who has been mibstituted. witiSi 
the past few years, for a highly disreputable old predecessor 
whom rt had been found necessary to depose. There^was a gar¬ 
den party at the Residency, the royal visitors being nresent 
together With the young l^harajah and most of the^Sfre 
Md Anglo-Indian notabilities of the district. In the midst nf 
the enterteimnent, while the band was playing and 
were busy with tea and i^, the slightest possible signs ?f 
tmty were visible among the local official group, and tSbriefest 
^comultations was held with the officer commanding the Resb 
denoy gua^ and the officer commanding the troom broSt 
wL^t c^tonment. Not till ^fterwiSs 
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r^an had made various applications to be allowed to snA‘fi,a 
Rmoe ot ign»«d, ^ Z 

afternoon of the garden party, now, teas reoeiyed that he h^ 
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to pay his mjiecte in person. This could uo‘t be permitted, so a 
small ptwty of well-mounted sowars were despatched to head off 
(he vohioie and lead the discrowned potentate safely home 
again. 

The Unvirtuous Maharajah*, though he had a taste for Wes¬ 
tern 10 : 5:111168 and Western extravagances, wes usually Oriental 
-and Conservative in his nolitical attitude. He had no «vmn 5 i.f.iixr 
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-and Conservative in his political, attitude. He had no sympathy 
with modern progress, and strenuously objected to reforms, 
which, as he perceived, must often cost money that he prefeixed 
to spend on himself, his household, and his zenana. Schools, 
mode! prisons, hospitals, irrigation works, and famine relief 
would make a considerable hole in his private Civil List. There¬ 
fore his Highness entrenched himself behind Hindu or Musul- 
man orthodoxy, and protested as vehemently os he dared against 
any innovations. Sometimes, indee<i, he may have lieen unsel¬ 
fish in his opposition, know'ing that the reforming schemes 
would bring more Englishmen and English influenct's into his 
dominions, and so shake the belief of his subjects in the wisdom 
of their fathera and the ancient social and religious w'a-ys. One 
of the best of the ■'prsiaent ruling chiefs, a man of the highest 
character and deservedly respected by English and natives 
throughout ■ India, takes that view. He is a champion of 
the old Hindu system and uprigh t and conscientious Sovereign, 
for his subjects according to his own 
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best- 


seta his face against the wholesale adoption 


interesting, but not always of such unquestionable utility. , 
They have an inclination to gratify Western tastes more re- 
putable than those of thmr predecessors, but sometimes quite jijf’ 
as costly. "The old rambling palaces with their rookery of passages 
and inlaid cells, behind marble screens, are deserted; and a fine 
now building, with large modem saloons and reception-rooms, 
is erected. His Highness will often be a keen sportsman himself, 
and a munificent patron -of.many kinds of sport. He will aspire 
to win the Polo Cup for his State, and his durbar will bo required 
to pay the expenses of traming a first-class, team and buying 
them ponies at prices far beyond the repources of the least penur¬ 
ious of British regiments. He may even keep a racing-stable, 
bring over stud-grooms and trainers from England, and jockeys 
who will carry his colours at the fashionable Indian race meet- ; 
ings 






The good Maharajah's English friends will be only too ready 
to encourage him in so meritorious an extravagance as that of 
promoting open-air recreations. “You ought to have n pack of 
jackal hounds. Maharajah Sahib”, says one set of enthusiasts; 

“You should turn that field into a lawn-tennis ground”, sug¬ 
gests another Anxious to oblige, the Chief provides both the 
hunting and the tenms, much to the satisfaction of t&e subal- 
terns and the young ladies of the station. Moanwhile, his own ii 


of Europeaji methods. Ije does not want his people (and 
we blame him!) tq livm in imitation English houses, 
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and 


weaa* shoddy English clothes; 


great 


.P - -, he sees no 

necessity for teaching them to read and wxite, holding that 
(Miucation will only turn them from hunters and herdsmen into 
clerks and He keepp rigidly to the caste rules, and he will 

not eat yith Europeans,* or drink the brandy and champagne 
in which a good many of his prinoely cousins are accustomed to 
drench themselves. Even the railway seems to him undesirable, 
and it needed a good deal of pressure before he would permit 
the line to approach his ancient and picturesque capital. His 
- territory is rich 91 mineral deposits, but he will not allow them 
to be Mwked by, modem nppiiauces, and even discourages the 
beneficenl. advances of the. company promoter and the share- 
monger.-’Nor -will he papsonise British sport. He shoots the tiger 
and spears the wild pig, and leaves polo and racing and cricket 
'' tO'' otbam. 

The Virtuous Maharajah, on the other hand, is full of English 
ideas. He is enlightened and progressive. He adopts (he Anglo- 
Indian method of administration, perhaps even institutes a 
' ^^ouncil, and imports a Bengali or two to act as Secretary or 
Legisiativo member. He reforms his judicature on the English 
model, allows the Penal Code to prevail. ' With European 
assistance he improves his jails, and sometimes even puts his 
instructors to ■shame by the excellence of his work. There is 
not, in the whole of India, a more admirably equipped and 
arranged prison than that in the Maharajah of Bikanir’a capital • 
I doubt, indeed, whether there is a better one anywhere. Ite 
cleanliness, sanitation, and good order are beyond reproach • 
and to sec murderers, thieves, and dacoits, peacefully, and it 
would seem happily, employed in turning out lovely carpets is 
a teon in penology. The Bikauir jail is one of the few in India 
which IS run at a profit to the State. Again at Jaipur there is a 
museum, which is moi-e than equal to any in India, with the 
smgle exception of that at Lahore. The Maharajah of this 


personal tastes must be gratified in other ways. So enlightened 
a student of Westeni institutions can hardly get on without 
frequent visits to Bombay and Calcutta, and an occasional 
trip to the still more instructive cities of London and Paris. 
Perhaps, when he asks permission to quit his dominions, the 
Government of India ungraciously informs him that he has been 
expending far too much money on his various diversions, and 
reminds him that his subjects are suffering great privation from 
the failure of the ranis. The Virtuous Maharajah sighs, and 
proceeds to organise famine relief, not in the ancient rule-of- , 
thumb fashion of his royal ancestors but according to the 
English sytsem. He has liis trials, for the new way is not ' 
always understood, and it has to be worked, very often, by 
the old officials. It is said that during a recent famine, the 



Estate has shown himself a most discriminating and liberal 
pati'on or art^and science; and he, and others, have founded 
excellent colleges and are zealous promoters of the higher 


Ibis, is one side of the Anglicisii^ activity of these 'yoimtter. 
progressive princas. The tendency develops in other ways, 
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British Resident remonstrated with a native prince on the 
mismanagement of his relief works.; “These men, whom 
your Highness sent to distribute food, arei simply robbing 
you.” “Eshmitt Sahib”, said the Maharajah, “is there a man 
in all my country, except yourself, who does not rob me.” 
Indeed, there are many difficulties before the reforming Baja 
in this transitional age. The more credit to him that ho 
overcomes them so well as he often does. 

Western DaUy Press.—The stirring events at home have 
rather tended to divert attention from the tour of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales in the Indian dependency. But the progress 
of Then’ Royal Highnesses has been marked by every gratifying 
element, and, despite the enormous extent of the itinerary, 
there has been a remarkably close adherence to the time-table 
originally drafted. The punctu^ility- which has characterised 
the appearances of the Royal pai’ty has given the greatest satis¬ 
faction to the native population, and has increased the faith 
of ah the dusky subjects of the Emperor Edw-ard in the word 
of the British Raj. In some respecte one of the most inlerestiug 
sections of the Royal tour is that which has been laid in Burmah. 
To-day the Prince will tarry on the banks of the Irrawaddy for 
a day’s shooting, and in a day or two hence the Royal party 
will return to Rangoon (having visited both Upper and Low^er 
Burmah), and will steam thence to Madras. The visit to Burmah 
has been an event of spocial interest and significance. When 
King Edward, then Prince of Wales, was touring in the Depen¬ 
dency, Burmah was not brought within the scheme. That 
was in the year 1876, when the condition of Burmah was 
not what it is now. Therefore the present occasion has h^ the 
first on which a Prince and Princess of the Britipli Royal Family 
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have visited the most important division of further India. Twenty 
years have elapsed since Upper Burmah was brought under 
British jurisdiction. The annexation was the work of the late 
Lord Dufferin, who derived one part of his title from a well- 
known Burmese town. The history of the wars which led to the 
annexation of Upper Biurmah is punctuated with lurid incidents. 
But the sanguinary orgies of King Theebaw constituted the 
final incitement to annexation. Barbarian and tyrant, Theebaw 
kept his country in a continual ferment. His cruel excesses were 
not surpassed by those of King Prempeh, whose deposition from 
the throne of Ashanti civilisation demanded and eventually 
secured. There were critics who believed that, such was the 
deplorable coildition of Burmah under King Theebaw, that it 
would be impossible to restore tranquillity and prosperity, 
or gain the confidence of the people. Even after Lord Roberts 
and his army had brought Theebaw to justice at Mandalay, 
the condition of Burmah remained precarious, and even dan¬ 
gerous. The epideinio of daooity proved to be most disconcerting; 
and for years after the deposition of Theebaw and the annexa¬ 
tion of Burmah to British India these truculent banditti of the 
hills reiyiored the establishment of good government almost 
impossible. The^re was no safety of life or of property throughout 
thecoxmtry ; and the British military police had to contend for 
a long time against the weU-organised raids of the marauders. 
The ordinary Borman is a pacifically inclined individual and a 
somewhat lazy one too. He was not very eager to take part in 
the punishment of the dacoits who swept down from the hills 
and harried his viEages, killed the villagers, and committed 
all kinds of detestable excesses. By dint of great perseverance 
the back of this irritating system of guerilla warfare was broken 
and the feat was accomplished mainly by British-backed columns. 
The country was gradually cleared of the native brigands, 
and the elements of recuperation were cultivated with such 
assiduity that Burmah soon regained its political, social, and 
economic, equilibrium. 

The fhince of Wales has not been in a position to institute 
direct comparisons between the condition of Burmah in 1876 
and in 1906. But history has furnished him with the data, and 
His Royal Highness would be fully able to appreciate the change. 
He found that Rangoon, the emporium of Burmah, had increased 
enormously in importance and prosperity. Indeed, next to Cal¬ 
cutta, Rangoon is the chief port of the Bay of Bengal, and every 
year adds to the bulk of its trade, because it taps an enormously 
fertile and extensive region. The multiplication of railways in 
Burmah has done much to change the face of the country, 
to incite the natives to engage more industriously in trade, 
and to introduce reforms which might, under other circumstances, 
have been long delayed. But the river Irrawaddy is the mag¬ 
nificent “silent highway” which intersects Burmah from the 
north and south, and over its bosom enormous quantities of 
merchandise are conveyed to the coast, and thence to the mar¬ 
kets of Europe. Up and down the banks of the Irrawaddy the 
Royal party has wdthin the past weeks passed sometimes by 
rail, and occasionally by steamer on the river itself. They have 
penetrated as far north as Mandalay, where there still exist 
many interesting relics of Theebaw’a despicable rule. The remote¬ 
ness of Mandalay from the coast not uimaturally militates | 
against its rapid commercial expansion. But even under the j 
influence of this drawback it has made enormous progress dur- J 
ing the twenty years that it has been under British administra¬ 
tion. As a correspondent telegraphing from Mandalay yester¬ 
day, .said, “Prosperity anid contentment clearly reign through¬ 
out the country, and are reflected in every face—a striking 
contrast to the gloomy forebodings with the annexation of 
Upper Burmah” provoked in certain quarters. British experienw 
in the government of India proved to be invaluable when it 
became imperative to find a solution for the Burmese problem, j 


The British administrators have learned to weigh aright the 
value of native opinion. They had become experienced in di¬ 
vining the trend of native aspirations, and with a little skilful 
adaptation it was found that after the scourge of daooity had 
been overcome, the Burmese were ready to respond, and willing ly^ 
to the influence of a sympathetic control. The telegrams descrip¬ 
tive of the Royal party’s visit to Mandalay are extremely 
interesting and suggestive. The Prince, the Princess, and their 
suite spent much of theii' time in sightseeing in the inland city, 
where so many tragic scenes were aforetime enacted. And Man¬ 
dalay and its environments present a veritable feast to the in¬ 
dustrious sightseer. Though the war was responsible for much 
destruction, there remain all those curious and occasionally 
magnificent relics which usually distinguish a Royal city fe'om 
the others—for Mandalay was a couple of decades ago, or a 
little more, the site of King Theebaw’s palace, and one of the 
centres of the spiritual control exerciised by the Buddhist 
hierarchy. Everywhere the Royal party went the receptions 
were most enthxisiaatic, a proof, if one were needed at this late 
period, that the Burmese are thoroughly satisfied with British 
rule, under which they have regained prosperity and adequate 
guarantees of the sanctity of the home and of life and property. 
By the majority of the Burmese people the Prince and Princess 
of Wales have been regarded as the embodiments of that bene¬ 
ficent Power from which they have reaped inestimable advan¬ 
tages. ' 

20th jANUARy 1906, 

Civil and MUUary (h,zeae.~The> Erigluhman understands 
that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and Lady Fraser were 
anxious that the ladles attending the pardah party at Belvedere 
should receive some suitable memento of the occasion; and it 
was ultimately decided to ask the sanction of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to have a medal struck, which might be pre¬ 
sented by the Princess of Wales to the ladies who attended 
the pardah party. The obverse of the medal gives two over¬ 
lapping profile portraits of the Prince and Princess, the likeness 
being very good. The inscription is simply “T. R. H. 
the Prince and Princess of Wales”. The reverse of the 
medal shows in the centre a palm tree, at the foot of which is 
crouched the Bengal Tiger, while on the right of the tree is the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers and on the left the Star of India. 
The surrounding inscription of this side fe “ to commemorate 
the Royal visit to the Indian Empire 1906-06.” On the rim 
of the medal are the words “Belvedere, January, 1st ,1906”. 
A second medal was struck, as was the first, by Messrs. Hamilton 
and Company to commemorate the Royal visit, the obverse 
showing a three-quarter face portrait of tee Prince and another 
of the Princess, the medallions facing each other, and being 
encircled with a double loop of rope termmating with a Stafford¬ 
shire knot. Above the two portraits and between them is shown 
the Crown, and beneath, the badge of the Indian Empire. The 
reverse of tee medal is the same as that of the medal used at 
the purdah party. From this second die 20 medals in silver and 
five hundred in white metal were struck and distributed to 
petty officers and sailors of H.M.S. Renown and Hyacinth i 
and 4 silver and about 1,600 white metal medals to the children 
forming tee choir on the occasion of the maidan entertain m ent 
and other children who lined tee routes, the distribution being 
made by the Inspector of European Schools, 

Englishman, —^The press correspondents vrith the Prince 
of Wales left Rangoon to-day for Madras, by the Jdunga. 

Indian Daily News. —The Prince’s programme to-day in¬ 
cludes a duok shoot at PaungUn, where the river steamer was 
due to arrive at eight this morning. At the landing place the 
Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner of Minbu were present^ 
and the eiders of Salin and Sinbugyun. A pavilion was erected 









At the top of the Ituiding place, and .troupes of amateur dancera 
gave a performanoe. The Prince rod© for about a mile to the 
Lake, where a shoot'Was arranged. 

After anchoring at Minhla to-night» the Japan reaches Prome, 
about 4'r.M. to-morrow. Their-Royal Highnesses joining by 
train after dinner, add reaching Rangoon early on Sunday 
morning. They immediately board a launch, which conveys 
them to the Renown for the voyage to Madras. 

Lady's Fictorrial.—'By travelling all night I was able to witness 
the arrival of the Prince and Princess of Wales at.the Port railway 
station. A picturesque crowd awaited the royal train, scarlet 
robes of Judges, academical gowns of clerics mingled with 
the uni|orm8 of the political and military officers, red cloth 
and rich rugs marked the royal path to the dais for the re¬ 
ception of the customary municipal address. Whenever pos¬ 
sible this document is read by the senior Indian member of 
the Board, the Prince always desiring to show special courtesy 
to the natives of the cmmtry whose guest he is. A strip of 
white satin, lettered and fringed with gold, with a border 
of conventional 'wild roses, contained the felicitations and wel¬ 
come of Agra. The casket was a characteristic specimen of 
the pietra dura for which the local workmen are famous. It 
was hewn out of a single block of marble, and inlaid with 
more than eight thousand bits of malachite, agate, and other 
valuable stones. A little varietp^ was given to the proceed¬ 
ings by the nine-year-old Rafah of Bhadawa handing a 
bouquet to the Princess; the ribbons were worked 'with the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers in gold. The Rajah was a quaint 
little figure in kilted white rolws hung about with jewels and 
miniature weapons. 

In the afternoon llieir Royal Highnesses honoured the 
members of the Agra Club by accepting their invitation to 
a garden party in the historic precincts of the Sikandra Bagh. 
The word Sikandra is the native corruption of Alexander, the 
name, it is supposed, in some way commemorates the invasion 
of India by tbe great Macedonian. The place is now cele¬ 
brated as the sepulchre of the Moghul Emperor Akbai', whose 
sarcophagus Ls enclosed by exquisite fretwork in marble. A 
very beautiful effect is obtained at sunset when the westeijing 
rays filter through the delicate tracery. At the head is a 
low pillar on which tradition says the Koh-i-noor once rested. 
Planking the main entrance to Sikandra are minarets which 
for more than a century were in a somewhat dilapidated 
condition. They have lately been restored by order of Lord 
Curzon to whom India owes much for the preservation of 
her archasological and historic ‘treasures. As an instance of 
the keenness of observation and unfeigned interest the Prince 
brings to bear on his temporary surroundings, His Royal 
Highness suggested that the newly-erected pinnacles should 
be treated with tobacco juice to render the marble of uni¬ 
form tone with the older portions of the structure. The 
music w^ -furnished by the band of the 17th Rajputs, the 
loyal regiment, a significant designation when one remembers 
the tragic occurrences of the Indian Mutiny less than half 
a century ago. Por the Oriental guests a tent had been pro¬ 
vided with flagons of rose-water, cardamoms, betel-nut, and 
other strange refreshments. In a small marquee were dis¬ 
played a few of the treasures of the Bhurtpore Raj. Among 
them -was a table-cover of the inevitable crimson velvet 
broidered 'with gold and gems to the value of some £4,000, 
Ne^less to say, the dremes were of the most recherche de¬ 
scription. Her Royal Highness came in a pale blue gowu, 
^e skirt inlet with a broad band of a darker shade, narrow¬ 
ing down to the front, the coat was Eton is shape, wi'th 
rounded tabs. The toque was white with a tuft of blue 
feathers placed on the left side, and worn 'with a spotted veil. 
The Countess of Shaftesbury vijsa in fawn-grey with [a mauve 


hat trimmed with velvet of*>a deeper tone, and plumes of 
graduated purple.^.-. Lady Eva Dugdale was wearing a flpweoed 
silk with a trelhs pattern In harrow black velvet placed at 
intervals round the skirt, and repeated on the bodice. Lady 
Digges La Touche was aU in heliotrope, her charming young 
relatives. Miss Caswell and Miss.. Onslow, were in green and 
pink respectively. • How much they will have to tell of their 
eventful sojourn in the East when they return to their homes 
across the sea, the one to Chicago, and the other to Toronto. 
Lady La Touche is herself a Canadian. Lady Gaselec, to the 
universal regret, was unfortunately not well enough to be present. 
Lady Locke EUiott came over from Lucknow, her dress of blue 
and white having a long basque resembling coat tails. Mrs. 
Reynolds was in black and white. Mre. Winter in grey, 
and Mrs. Hopkins in cream voile elaborately appliqu^l over 
white silk. The last-named lady had the honour of pre¬ 
sentation Imth to the Prince and to the Pi’incess. On Sim- 
day, the 17th, Their Royal Highnesses, accompanied by tbeir 
suite, attended divine service in -the Cantonment Church, 
St. Crei'oge’s as it happened. The sermon was preached by the 
Bishop of Lucknow. It made appropriate reference to,..Akbar, 
the Emperor always associated with Agra to his interest in all 
spiritual questions, and to his futile attempt to form a new reli¬ 
gion of his o^. The collection was for the benefit of the Alla¬ 
habad Free Schools, and we wore aptly reminded of the Arabic 
inscription on Akbar’s great mosque, “Said Jesus;—Thy best 
possession is what thou hast given in alms. ’ ’ I may add that it 
was in the boys’ department of these schools that the Eurasian 
claimant to the Gardner peerage was educated. At the parade 
service his Royal Highness was in the naval uniform which suits 
him so well, the Princess all in cream colour, a single pink rose 
in the toque striking the only note of deeper tone. The next day 
took place the most important function connected with the Royal 
visit, the unveiling of the statue of her late beloved Majesty 
Queen Victoria, subscribed for by the inJiabitants of tbe United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The memorial consists of a 
standing figure in bronze, with allegorical representations of 
Truth and Justice on either side, and is a very fine example of 
the work of Mr. T. Brook, R.A. The ceremony was of the most 
impressive character. Mr. Justice Knox, President of the 
committee, read an eloquent address, to which the Prince gave 
a sympathetic reply. His Royal Highness then pulled a cordf 
and the fall of the Union Jock disclosed the majestic figure 
which perpetuates the memory of the first Empress of India. 
Troops presented arms, bands played the National Anthem, 
and a royal salute thundered out from the foi-t. Theii Royal 
Highnesses declared themselves much pleased with the statue, 
both as a work of art, and as a likeness of their revered forbear. 
Standing in the Park MacDonnell, named after the Irish Sec¬ 
retary, whose name is now as familiar to the Engljph as it is to 
the Anglo-Indian public, the statue gains in effect by its environ¬ 
ment. Around it green grass, beyond the white dome of the 
Taj, and in front the red walls of the fort. Her Royal Higlmess 
wore a specially beautiful gown in honour of the memorable 
occasion. It was of satin, in her favourite shade of blue, with clus¬ 
ters of pinkish flowers scattered over the gleaming surface. Deep 
lace tabliers edged with very narrow black velvet, gave a doul?le 
skirted appearance. The toque sparkled with gold paillettes ; 
the parasol W6is white over black, 'with an ebony stick and silver 
handle. 

In the evening 'we all foregathered at the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s camp, in response to the invitation of Lady Diggea 
La Touche, “to meet their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales.’’ The illustrious guests arrived soon after 
ten o’clock, and remained quite a long time. The only Indian 
present was H. H. General Sir Pertab Singh, Maharajah of Idar, 
who is attaiched to the suite of the Prince. An anecdote I was 









told perhaps explains why this gentleman is always the recipient 
of signal marks of favour, "V^en a sporting expedition 
some years ago, on© of Sir Pcrtab Singh’s British guests fell ill 
and died. The Indian host tended him like a brother, and assis¬ 
ted to bury the young ofiRoer, It seems a simple act of kind¬ 
ness enough tfll one learns that it is considered pollution for a 
high caste Rajput to touch a corpse. How many of us would 
show friendship to a member of an alien race at the peril of our 
own souls ? The General is a very fine polo player, an immense 
favourite with all who have the honour and pleasure of his 
aeqaaintance. 

The gown worn by Her Royal Highnt^s was of rose-pink 
velvet, with panels of chiffon covered with iridescent b^ds 
and pearls. The same beautiful ornamentation mingled with 
laoe outlined the decotlelage, and falls of lace bung from the 
shoulder to the elbow. With a diamond tiara and necklace of 
the same blazing gems she looked magnificent. The ladies-in- 
waiting appear to tactfully array themselves generally in white, 
the Countess of Shaftesbury having medallions lightly traced 
in black down the front and around the edge of the skirt. . Lady 
Digges La Touche looked exceedingly well in a very handsome 
robe of grey velvet, with a panel of grey chiffon over orange 
silk, and touches of orange brightening the corsage. A band¬ 
eau of twisted orange velvet supporting a trio of diamond stars 
in her fair hair was most becoming. Lady Gasolee was also in 
grey, a sequined chiffon. We were very glad to see her out 
again. Many lovely dresses were to be seen at the brillieoit 
entertainment, too numerous for detailed mention. 

Naturally the Prince and Princess were shown the regula¬ 
tion sights of Agra; they are so well-known as to neeil no des¬ 
cription. 

Madras Maii.—Arrangements are being made to enable the 
public to view the progress of the Royal Party from the City 
Station to the British Residency on the 6th proximo. Inside 
the race-course railings, imd over the brow of the hill on the other 
side of the road, persons who wish to see the procession will be 
accommodated. A strong force of Police, to the number of 600 
of all ranks, leavts Bangalore for the Capital by special train 
to-day. 

Pioneer.-—An opportunity being afforded to the public of 
Rangoon, large numbers visited the Menown and Terrible this 
hftemoon. The crew, numbering over 900 sailors and marines, 
very courteously showed the streams of visitors over both shipe 
and explained to them the very interesting objects that confron¬ 
ted one on every hand. On the Terrible is one of the naval guns 
which was used during the ever memorable seige of Ladysmith. 

The Shan visitors, with Mr. G. E. Browne, Political officer 
in charge, were among the visitors to the cruiser Terrible. The 
party which numbered 200 was conveyed in launches lent by the 
Pott Trust. The Sawhwa of Yawnghwe was absent in Man¬ 
dalay, but the rest of the notables were present and the Sawbwa 
of Kengtung was received with a salute of nine guns from the 
cruiser. It was the first time tho majority of them had ever 
seen a steamer, and the first time any of them had been aboartl 
a big war-vessel. The Shan paxty now breaks up, the Karens 
rettu'ning this evening and the others proceeding to their homes 
to-morrow._ 

Queeiu-i-lt is fortunate that the IMnce of W ales is able to 
include in his 1 ndian tom a visit, albeit a hurried one, to beauti¬ 
ful Bunnah, one of the fairest, most attractive and most inter¬ 
esting provinces in the Indian Empire. There are many super¬ 
ficial points of resemblance between Burmah and Japan, but 
Burmali has so far escaped the disfiguring finger, ®sthetioaUy 
speaking, of modem progress and civilisation. As a nation 
Burmah is, of course, incomparably inferior to enlightened 
and progressive Japan, but she is infinitely more interesting. 

To the impressionable tourist and especially to the artist, the 


Land of Pagodas is a country of delight^ with its rich colouring, 
varied scenery, and the gaity and insouciance of its people, a 
kind of blend of Irish and Japanese. 

No toiuist can afford to omit the river trip from Rangoon to 
Mandalay. The usual programme even for the leisured tourist 
is to Mandalay by rail and return by steamer. But there is so 
much of intwest in the Irrawaddy that both journeys should be 
made by boat, one at least by cargo steamer. In the tidal 
waters near Rangoon the interest is chiefly human, and friere is 
great variety in the craft from the ponderous rice baizes 
(peingaws), teak.rafts, and steam tugs to sampans and canoes. 
The landscape changes as we pass to the upper reaches—the 
banks are clothed with tropical trees and shrubs and bordered 
sometimes for miles by plantains broken at frequent intervals 
by villages—blotches of red on the landscape. A striking 
feature of most of the river craft are the high poops with the 
elaborately carved steering chairs. The huge sails of the pein¬ 
gaws are another very picturesque feature in the landscape 
—^seen miles away they look like great birds. 

Then the enormous teak crafts are very curious and pic¬ 
turesque. Teak is the most valuable product of Burmah j 
it is harder even than iron wood, quite impervious to the attacks 
of white ants, capable of taking as fine a polish as mahogany, 
and is, in short, one of the most precious kinds of timber 
known to commerce. 

There Is great variety in the scenery which suggests in turn 
lake and river scenery in Eruope. Erom Killamey we pass to 
a Scotch loch or one of the English lakes; again another reach, 
brightened with the huge sales of the peingaws, suggests the 
Nile with its dahabeabs, while a softer note in the landscape 
appears, and we might be in a wooded reach of tho Thames like 
Clieveden. Then eveiy little hiU is crowned with the golden 
spire of some pagoda or the quaintly outlined roof of some mon¬ 
astery. 

The Royal city of Mandalay is disappointing at first sight. 
The city has been laid out on the American plan, and most of the 
houses OTe of brick and plaster, interspersed with an occasional 
bamboo house. After the beautiful river scenery it is 
somewhat of an anti-climax to reach what looks at first like 
an American city set down on a plain, while the aesthetic 
advantage which might have been afforded by the river is. 
lost by the city having been built a mile and a half from its 
banks. 

To get a general idea of the topography we must climb 
Mandalay HiU, whence we get a fine panoramic view. Erom 
here the objectionable feature, from an artistic point of view,, 
of the city, its straight streets, running at right angles, is less 
obtrusive. Indeed Mandalay seems another ‘teity of rnagni- 
ficent distances.” Very impressive is the sight of this city of 
gardens, with the innumerable pagodas and seven-tiered monas¬ 
tery roofs peeping through the masses of greenery. 

If Mandalay be painfully modem to the sightseer in quest of 
the picturesque, the great bazaar should please him. Though 
we have not here the narrow lanes and aUeys of Indian city 
bazaars, for the bazaars are wide streets, yet it is of unfailing: 
interest and variety. It is thronged with buyers and idlers 
from all parts of Burmah. Sikhs, Ghoorkas, and even Chinese 
and Thibetans may be encountered here. It is a splendid hunt¬ 
ing ground for the tourist bent on purchasing curios and Bm- 
mese wares and ornaments. SUversmiths and jewellers, silk 
merchemts, lacquer dealers, cheroot and oigar vendors, toy 
makers, seem to predominate. The most attractive stalls to 
.strangers are those devoted to jewellery. The shopgirls them¬ 
selves seem to carry a great part of their stock-in-trade on their' 
persons, and are of ten magnificently dressed. A curious custom 
is to attach rosettes of rubies and diamonds to the lobes of tho 
ears, while jewelled ear-tubes are thrust through the earring-holeo- 







Tho Royal Palace is supposed to be the chief sight of Man¬ 
dalay, though it is, of far inferior interest to the pagodas noticed 
below. It stands in a mile-square inclosure, called Fort Dulfetin, 
and is surrounded by a moat 100 yards wide, which is the most 
picturesque feature of the place. 

The gaudy haJls and pavilions of Theebaw’s enormous palace 
have either fallen into disrepair or are used as Government 
offices, clubs, schools, etc., while the ^eat hall of audience has 
been converted into the garrison church. 

The Araean Pagoda is by far the most interesting Buddhist 
temple in Mandalay. All the religious life centres here, and, 
indeed, it is to Mandalay what the Schway Bagon is to Rangoon. 
This pagoda is some two or three miles l>eyond the city. It is 
approached by four entrances at the cardinal points. The 
western entrances is guarded by two colossal monsters which at 
a distance bear & strong resemblance to the Schway Bagon 
leogryphs, only on a near view they resolve themselves into 
huge cats. 

The East Gate is, however, the main approach, and here the 
worship of Buddha’s votaries culminates. The scene is extra¬ 
ordinarily bizarre and yet impressive. “ The frescoed front, ” 
to quote the graphic description of Mr. Scott O’Connor, “is 
gorgeous with the colouring and imagery of the East. Palaces, 
crenelated walls, and lotus-covered waters, ascending spires, 
kings and princes in cloth of gold and jewellers’ vestments, 
nobles and monks, fabulous beings, elephants and horses, 
myriads of soldiery, demons of the grossest ugliness, and all the 
pains of hell, the transitorinesa and the suffering of life are here 
delineated with singular, if effective, realism.” 

After attempting to decipher this Extraordinarily grotesque 
imagery, it is a startling transition to watch the surging crowds 
of all sorts and conditions. For the precincts of a pagoda 
are os much a market-place and recreation ground as a place 
of worahip. 

Monks and nuns, wrinkled hags and toddling babies, bril¬ 
liantly attiied girls carrying trays of flowers, rough, whitev 
hatted Shahs pass and repass, while in startling contrast, beggars 
and lepers sit in alcoves holding out beseeching hands, while 
a blind fiddler plays mechanically for alms. Among them 
English tourists stroll with an air of aloofness, and every now' 
and then Sikhs or Goorkhas from the barracks stalk about 
unmolested. 

Of the other pagodas well worth visiting are the ‘ ‘460 Pago¬ 
das of the Law ” and the Aindaw Yah Pagoda. The latter 
bears some resemblance to the Schway Bagon of Rangoon, 
and is surrounded by monasteries and subsidiary shrines. 
The 460 Pagodas constitute a kind of Buddhist bible in stone. 
Each pagoda is built over a marble slab oontaining a precept of 
Buddha, and the whole make up a complete copy of the law 
which those who run may read. 

Perhaps the most tasting impression after a visit to Burmah 
is that of tho innumerable statues of Buddha ,in contemplation, 
several of which will bo seen in every village, while in the large 
monasteries they may be numbered by hundreds. They never 
vary in type, and, next to the wrapt expression, the most strik¬ 
ing features are the fingers, which are always of the same length 
—a symbolical meaning, no doubt, attaching to this. 

There can be no question that Buddhism is a far more elevated 
faith than the older Brahmanism, with its gross materialism and 
idolatry. Yet it is hard for the Western mind to understand 
the significance of the essence of the Buddhist faith—the 
perfection of existence by absorption into Buddha, which is 
the aim and hope of every devout Burman. The full accom¬ 
plishment of this mystic ideal is, however, reserved for the few, 
the Phongees, or monks, and is the reward of exceptional 
piety and lifelong self-sacrifice. 

Rangoon GazeUe .—The Japan anchored at Pakokku this 


[ afternoon {18th January). The weather has been cool with a 
j north breeze, but there is a mist in the morning. 

This afternoon the Japan with the Royal party aboard reach¬ 
ed Paunglin from Pakokku where she anchored the previous 
night at three o’clock. The Prince with eight other guns from 
the Royal party started for the scene of the duck shoot about 
j a mile distance- Very good sport was obtained. The Prince 
j bagged a couple of dozen birds. The Japan remains here over- 
i night starting for Prome at daylight. 

I SBI.BCTION8 BBOM NATIVE PAPERS POBIJSHED IN BbNOAL, BOB 
THE WEEK ENDINQ THE 20tH JANUARY 1906. 

Burdwan Sanjivani. —The Burdwan Sanjimni [Burdwan] 
of the 9th January asks if the Prince of Wales was gracious 
enough to try to ^ow the condition of Bengal and its people. 
His Royal Highness is prayed to heal the woimd which now 
pains every Bengali heart. 

Samay. —The Samay [Calcutta] of the 12th January writes 
as follows However much the English may disbelieve the 
Indians, the latter still respect them, or why in the midst of 
overwhelming sorrows and distress should the Indians have 
expressed so much eagerness to see the Prince and Prkacess of 
Wales. The Prince came to India avowedly with the , object 
of gaming a personal knowledge of India and its people. But 
this purpose has not been served in practice. Of India His 
Royal Highness has seen only so much as the officials have 
chosen to show him, and has heard only so much as the officials 
have cared to tell him. No native was allowed to approach His 
Royal Highness without official permission. His Royal High¬ 
ness has seen mutches and tamasahs. He has also seen how 
happy and prosperous the Anglo-Indians have grown at the 
expense of the Indians and how the English have completely 
subjugated the Native States of India. Besides these, the 
Prince has seen some of the great cities and picturesque sceneries 
in India. But what have the Indians gained by all this ? To 
them it is as if the Prince had not come, because he did not 
succeed in gaining any knowledge about them. It was a serious 
mistake on the part of the authorities in India to keep the Prince 
aloof from the Indimis and thus raise a barrier between the 
Sovereign and the subject. The consequence of this mistake 
cannot but be serious for both the parties. How long will the 
officials be able to hide the rottenness of the Indian adminis¬ 
tration? How long will they be able to keep in darkness the 
weakness and imb^ility to which the Indians have been reduced 
by the official disregard of the late Queen’s Proclamation. 
In its address to the ^ince of Wales the Corporation of Calcutta 
spoke of the wealth and prosperity of India under the English. 
The statement was not merely an exaggeration, but it was 
altogether groundless. If India is rich and prosperous, why do 
thousands of people die every year of starvation in the land ? 
The moat fertile of brains cannot imagine a more preposterous 
lie than that that country is rich and prosperous in which zam- 
indars and talukdars lose their estates for being unable to pay 
their revenues before sunset, in which people see everything , 
blank before them for failure to pay subscriptions demanded by 
officials and in which raiyata have to sell their plough cattle 
and agricultural implements for paying off their debts and 
zamindary rents. Again, if India had been governed, as the 
Bombay Corporation said in its address to the Prince, without 
distinction of creed, caste or colour, would Lord Curzon have 
I been able to do so much mischief to the Indians ? And would 
! Sir Bampfylde Fuller and Sir Andrew Fraser have been able to 
i commit so much oppression on the Bengalis ? 
j Hitavadi. — The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 12th January 

! says:—The Prince of Wales has come to India. But what 
j sights are presenting themselves before his eyes as compared 
I with those that presented themselves before the eyes of hia 










prRoyal father As the Indian people have on the one hand been 
unable to receive His Royal Highness with open arms, so on the 
other ho has been pnable to make a . good survey of their real 
condition. The kweet words of the sycophant, the homage 
paid by a few seekers of official favour and the information 
supplied by Government officers are the only sources from which 
the Frinee may d^ivo any knowledge of India during his tonr. 
This is the Royal jrisit to India ! Oh, the fireworks, the purdah 
p^ty and the illumination! 

When the occasion comes for wasting the people’s money, 
India must act in ihfe true fashion of an Oriental. But in other 
masters she is not coiisidered as an Oriental. For what amount 
' of revenue has been remitted, how many prisoners have been 
rtileasecl,—in short what has the land gained by the Royal visit ? 
What cause have the Indians to be jubilant over the Royal 
visit ? Will the mean-minded sycophants and the paid servants 
of Government think over the matter ? 

Daily Hitavadi .—-The Daily H-fterndt [Calcutta] of the 13th 
January has the following:—The Review of Reviews sayB:—- 
“Their (Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales’s) tour will cover pretty well all the great centres of 
Indian Hfe, from Mandalay on the East to Karachi on the West, 
and will occupy four or five months. It is to be hoped that the 
succession of pageants will not be so continuous as to prevent 
Their Highnesses going amongst proletariat of the field and of 
the schools, and leaniing at first hand the actual state of things. 
The impressions left on the mind of an Heir-Apparent may prove 
of'rhore value than many agitations.” 

The above remarks are no doubt very sound. But while 
it is not the custom in India for sovereigns to make themselves 
acquainted with the real condition of the subjeeis by direct 
intercourse with them, the officials kept the Prince so constantly 
engaged in festivities and merriments that His Royal Highneas 
found no time to oonvei-se with any native and acquire a know¬ 
ledge of the sorrows which affliot the children of the soil. His 
Royal Highness has not seen the tears that flow from the eyes 
of,the tax-ridden, starving millions of the country, the miseries 
of the Indians that are wrought by oppressive officials and the 
sufferings that are caused by the deaffiy malaria. The Ptinoe’s 
tour in India has, in fact, been useless. 

Bangavasi.—The Bangaixtsi [Calcutta] of the 13th January 
says that the Royal visit to Calcutta, so far as the arrangement 
made for it by the authorities are concerned, has grieved the 
Bengalis. That it has' had this effect is not because prisoners 
were not released, or poor men were not fed, or because a number 
of Government servants were dismissed during its continuance, 
but because the Prince was unable to make himself acquainted 
with the sorrows 'and grievances of the people or with the 
misdoings of Sh Bampfylde Puller and Sir Andrew Fraser. But 
the etxretttely grateful Pengali will nevertheless calmly bear 
all this and pray to God^for the long life and prosperity of the 
English sovereign and the rest of the Royal family and for the 
welfare of the English nation, liecause the Bengali nation still 
hopes that its prosperity is bound to follow the prosperity of 
the English. - 

Ratnakar. —The. Rainalmr [Asansol] of the 13tli January 
writes as follows-:—The Prince came, but what did he do for us ? 
No tax was reduo^, our sorrows remain the same as before and 
official oppression has not abated a bit. What have we then 
gained by the Royal visit? We have gained three things-—- 
first, the sight of amusements and festivities; second, ill-treat¬ 
ment at the hands of the police ; and third, waste of money. 

As for the officials it woa but natural that they kept the 
Prinoe constantly engaged in mgiTiments and festivities in order 
to hide their own misdoings from him. But we hre at a loss to 
make out what induced the poor, wretched, half-starved natives 
of the country to assume smiling looks on the occasion and join 


in the round of merriments T Had, not these men taken a pledge, 
on the day of the partition of Bengal, to refrain from taking any 
part in official festivities ? It was no doubt the duty of the people 
to welcome the Prince. But the Prince was a rich man and he 
would not come to the humble abodes of poor people and hear 
sad accounts of their sorrows and grievances, their wants and 
complaints. And even if His Royal Highness had actually hoard 
of these things, what could he do without the consent of officials 
and ministers f What is then the use of making His Royal K^h- 
ness acquainted with our sorrows and grievances ? He is^he 
son of our sovereign, and it was our duty to pay respects to him, 
and that we should have done from a distance, because he would 
not come to our humble abodes. But uninvited the people went, 
like dogs, to take part in the round of festivities got up by the 
officials and, like dogs, they were received with blows and kicks 
by the police and white mep. It appears from all this that 
Bengalis have no sincerity in the outbursts of patriotism to which 
they occasionally give vent. 

Mlnaiar,—The same paper with regard to the Prince of 
■ Wales’s visit saysWhat did the Prince see in this country 
and what had his father seen. The people of India could not 
welcome His Royal Highness with open hearts; and the Prinoe 
on his part got no opportunity of really meeting the people; 
he had to leave the country only after hoaxing the .sweet words 
of the flatterers and witnessing the wagging of the tail of the 
authorities. This is all that the visit of the Prince to India 
amounts to. 

Bon^oms».v—Ih notiomg the Royal visit the JUtuH Bangavaai 
[Calcutta] of the 15th January asks :-—-0 Prince I Yoxir Royal 
Highness had the pleasure of a tour in India and in due course 
you will safely reach your home, but what have you done for us 
the poor and helpless inhabitants of India who hoped to receive 
some permanent benefit at your hands, for you are their future 
king. We areglad to see that your gentle mind was impressed 
witli the loyalty of the Indian people; it may therefore be 
hoped that India will be benefited some day or other. Did 
Your Royal Highness meet a gentleman of the middle class in 
addition to those of the highest classes or care to acquaint 
yourself with the real condition of the people? In ancient 
times, the Rajas and Maharajas used to travel in disguise to 
ascertain the real condition of the people. It was therefore 
your duty to get an insight into the condition of your subjects. 

You are a Prince, and you had nothing to fear. Had Your 
Royal Highness seen their real condition and heard their 
grievances you would have been able to inform your august 
father of the miserable condition of poor India, but alas 1 you 
acted only as a puppet in the hands of your officersyou moved 
as they desired; you could not give effect to your wishes 
regarding any object even if you so intended. 

The burden of raling this vast Indian empire will one day 
devolve upon you, but you will not be able to visit India then ; 
this was therefore the best opportunity for you to acquaint 
yourself with the condition of the masses. The opportunity 
Jfeas not passed away yet. Your Royal Highness will be in this 
country for about two months longer; even if you now care to 
know something, you can learn a great deal—^nay the whole of 
it. After you have ascended the throne, you will have to see 
everything through the eyes of your ministers. Had you been 
able to sea the real India now, the people oould have expected 
much from you then. It is a pity that you are spending your 
time in seeing dances mid plays, making shooting excursions 
and exchanging visits and not tiying to acquaint yourself with 
the real condition of the people. Tell me truly, 0 Prince! 
is this not your duty ? 

Among the genti-y, some received titles, some photos, some 
walking sticks, and a few were pleased by you with mere sweet 
words; but what was done by Your Royal Higjm^ to give 








consolation to the masses, Or to impress them with the fact 
that they have been visited by their future Emperor, in the 
capacity of the-Prince of Wales ? Of course they have one 
means of keeping in mind the Royal visit; and that is the black 
marks on their body inflicted by the batons and whips of the police 
which they received when going to see the » Royal proces¬ 
sions. 

O Prince ! the poor people of the metropolis were likewise 
in the hope that they would be given a good dinner, a luxury 
to which they are very seldom treated and the friends and re¬ 
lations of those unlucky ones who are dragging their existence 
in the jail hoped that in commemoration of the visit of their 
Ijeloved and generous Prince, a munber of prisoners would be 
set at liberty, and those in whom they were interested might 
perhaps, be included in the number, but there is no sign yet 
of their hopes being fulfilled. 

O Prince ! the Indians did their utmost to commemorate 
•the Royal visit; the Maharaja of Darbhanga contributed Rs. 
1 , 00,000 for the purpose, but what have Your Royal Highness 
done on your part ? 

Hitavarta .—With reference to the public entertainment 
given in honour of the Royal party at the maidan, the Hitamrta 
[Calcutta] of the 14th January says:— 

The distinguished assemblage which saw the Prince on the 
maidan near the Fort on Tuesday before last did not include 
the representatives of the people. A few of the gentlemen 
present were disgusted with the entertainment given before 
the Prince. The sankirtan party more resembled a SonlJial 
dance. To the Prince Dlirupad, Tillana (strains of music) and 
sankirtan are all the same. It was the duty of the Reception 
Committee to consult the public on the point. 

Hitavarta .—-In an article headed “Benefits of Travelling,” 
the same paper saysThirty years ago His Majesty the King- 
Emperor Edward VII visited India and America in the capa¬ 
city of the Prince of Wales, and thereby gained much knowledge. 
But it is not known what knowledge the present Prince of Wales 
has acquired by his one week’s stay in this city. If His Royal 
Highness’s visit to aO the Indian cities resembled that of Calcutta, 
it must then be said that he gained no knowledge whatever 
regarding the natives, of India. The way in which he saw the 
people by coming here was no better than that in which he could 
have seen them by staying at home. His Royal Highness was 
so surrounded by the Anglo-Indian officials that he saw nothing 
but these officials on all sides; his eyes could not penetrate the 
ranks of the whites to reach that of the blacks. The cry of the 
grievances of the multitudes was drowned in the loud cheer- 
ings of the welcomes and receptions. The officials managed to 
hide tlie real condition of the people from the Royal gaze; and 
exhibited only the bright side of the picture. They did not take 
the Prince to those parts of the country where famine is now 
raging, lest His Royal Highness should come to know that India, 
once of gold, has now been converted into a large burning 
ground (crematory). 

His Royal Highness witnessed the illuminations, the fireworks, 
and the military parades in Calcutta and has carried with him 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. of the Calcutta University. 
His satisfaction with the police arrangements gained a title for 
the Commissioner of Police, Mr. HaJliday. The Sheriff of 
Calcutta was made a Knight. Knighthood was conferred 
upon the son of Sir Jotendra Mohan Tagore. 

But His Royal Highness has obtained no information re¬ 
garding the treatment to which the three hundred millions of 
people have been subjected by the officials. Thousands of people 
had come from villages to get a glimpse of His Royal Highness, 
but they had only to return to their homes after receiving blows 
at the hands of the Police constables. Did anybody commimicate 
this to His Royal Highness ? It remains to be seen if the offi¬ 


cials who tried to conceal the real condition of the people from 
the Royal gaze will receive their due return. 

Had any foreign Prince visited our country, we would have 
shown him our prosperity and wealth only, and would have 
concealed our poverty and indigence, to assure him that we were 
very happy under the British rule; but the Prince of Wales 
is our would-be Emperor, and we are his subjects, and whatever 
belongs to ua is really his. Now that we are his subjects, we 
are like his sons. It behoves him, therefore, that he should 
enquire whether we are happy or in trouble; whether his officers 
(servants) are treating us kindly or otherwise ; whether they are 
acting in accordance with the Proclamation of Her Majesty, his 
noble grandmother, or trampling it under their feet. 

Al^ough we have been reduced to straits, His Royal High¬ 
ness’s servants (officers) in order to hide their own fault ’^1 
surely represent that the people of India are happy, and theii* 
prosperity is daily increasing. A servant may say that he is 
working very hard and attending to his duties, still the master 
should enquire whether bis servant tells a lie or speaks the truth. 

The Prince during his Indian tour visited all the places worth 
seeing; he saw the Kutub Minor and the Tajmahal; he insiwctod 
the Khyber pass, and is about to visit some of the other places 
of interest—in fact he has seen in India all that is interesting,, 
except the people themselves. 

SKLECfTIOlTS FBOM NATIVE PaPKES PtrSLISHED IN THE BOMBAY 

Pbesidenoy. 

Pheenix .—“That the Royal tour in India has proved so far 
an unqualified success goes without saying. After the com¬ 
pletion of the Calcutta week of feasts and festivities, part of 
the tour is over. . . . . . . . Everywhere the 
rich and the poor, the prince and the peasant have vied with 
one another in according a cordial, hearty and a right royal 
reception to the grandson of Queen Victoria the Good, of happy 
memory, who wrought her people lasting good . . . 

. . . . . . The Prince has seen historic and picturre- 
que India. He has seen the pomp and pageantry, and the 
glittering hmdahs, and stately elephants, of the Native Princes, 
who spared neither money nor trouble in receiving ^fittingly 
the son of the Emperor of India. The Prince has come in close 
contact with the handful of Englishmen, who hold the destinies 
of the multitudinous masses in India in the hollow of theiriiands. 

.. To be brief, the Prince has 

seen up to now the bright side of the shield. Has he observed 
the dark side of the picture ? Has he had a glimpse of the real 
India ? And what is real India ? Whe^j’e are her real people 
to be sought ? The late Viceroy told us in his farowel 
oration at the Byoulla Club dinner: *my eye has always rested 
upon a larger canvas crowded, with untold numbers—the real 
peoplp of India—as distinct from' any class or section of the peo¬ 
ple- it is the Indian poor, the Indian peasant, the patient, 
humble, silent millions, the 80 per cent, who subsist by agricul¬ 
ture, who know very little of policies but who profit or suffer 

by tlieir results, to whom I refer.’.. This 

is a true picture of the real Indian people drawn by our versa¬ 
tile c*-Viceroy. We ask whether this picture of the real Indian 
people ever met the eyes of our Royal visitors up to now. 
Without seeing this picture without observing the rural 
life of India, without visiting the hovel of the Indian peasant, 
without looking at his simple food and without pondering 
over his dismal state, the Prince will not be able to form a con¬ 
ception of what real India is.” 

Mahratta. —14th January 1006. “The tour of the Prince 
of Wales is coming to a close. No one in India has taken any 
interest in it excepting, of course, the Native Chiefs and a few 
toadies whose sole pastime is to ouny favour with the official 
class. For the rest the Prince will have come and gone just like 
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weather tourist who, exchanges with the Indian 
neoplo no conscious gieetinip and whose sole object is the 
' pleasure of travel. What impressions this future Emperor of 

* India hqs receiv^ from this eastern dependency of the Empire 
we^an scarcely Tcnpw. . The salaams, and salutes, the banquets 
aafTfltes, the expressions of loyal sentiment and homage that he 
has received frpai the select or chosen few in this country are as 
little repf^ntative of the nation’s ftselings as the few measured 
inches of set speeches which Sir Walter Lawrence wrote for him 
majibe of the real sentiments of the Prinoe bi mapilf. The roy^ 

’ .jour has equally failed to touch the imagination of the .British 
■ public. . According to Mr. Stead, beyond a languid feeling of 
curiosity as to the contents of the Prin,oe ’8 daily bag no one 
seems to concern himself about the royal progress.” Elsewhere 
writing about the exclusion of the people from the OUege 
Square ^ valcutta when the Prinoe was to pass by it, the paper 
remnrksf—“ They who closed the College Square at Calcutta 
against the people when the Prince was to pass by it did His 

• .Royal Highrifess a grievous wrong. For they thereby da- 
■pi-ivsd him of the only opportunity of hearing how Bande 

Maifurasn sounded like . . . .. . . . . . . Mr. 

H. E. Cotton, who, as a member of the Calcutta Corporation 
_ inquired of its Chairman why the College , Square, which is under 
the control.of the Corporation, was closed against the people, 
was referred to Mi\ Carlyle of the Bengal Sercretariat, who ex- 
ji|ain«8 that the exclusion of the people from the College Square 
was due to the fact that the leaders of the students had not been 
able to give the assurance that shouts ot Bande Mataram would 
not be raised. The tone was likely to prove, it was assumed, 
offensive and hence the precaution. But what if the offensive 
sound had been heard by the Prince ? Ho would have inquired 
a^ut the meaning of it and would thus have come to know 
of one. fact about India which he could not otherwise possibly 
know. That fact would have enabled the Prince to know 
India better than he now does. Ail light and no shade cannot 
make a true picture. Nor is real India made up wholly of 
sweet flattery and sweeter dishes. As Mr. Stead puts it, the 
Prince’s tour may have enabled him by this rim© to find that 
India is something greater and better than a gigantic game 
preserve, but..tlus kind of mere negative knowledge is hardly 
sufficient for the heir-apparent to the British-throne ... 

• ■ • - . Like the guardiami of the captive 

Prinoe Buddha, the Anglo-Indian officials have carried out 
their resolve of effectively preventing any word or sound of 
tmrrow or disapprobation from reaching the ears of the British 
iVince. May we hope that, even like Buddha, His Royal 
JSighness too will be blessed with a secret revelation of the 
reality of his surroundings in his comfoi'tablo captivity.” 

Jdwe.—20th January 1906. “The glowing accounts 
of the popular receptions, accorded to Their Royal Highnesses 
^the Prinoe and Princess of Wales throughout their tour, emphasise 
once again the necessity of calling for some Royal gift to the 
people, something tangible that they, could appreciate and 
remember in the days to come. Neither the stars and decora¬ 
tions'conferred on a few individuals nor the release of a few 
hundreds of priscners can he looked upon as presents to the 
People. We do not Ijke the people to say in future years ‘Oh 
yes, they came here, but what did the;^ bring us . . . ?’ 

The departure of Their Royal Highnesses will synchronise with 
the presentation of Lord Minto’s first Budget. Can His Ex- 
oeUenr^ not provide for a present to. the people in it some- 
thing to make the masses remember the Royal visit for all time ?” 

. January 1906. The tour of the Prinoe of Wales 

through Indiahas not created a hundredth part of the stifVand 
excitement caused by the sMxfdftsAi moyemenC There is bustle 
^d commotion for a day or two in the towns visited by the 
Prince, but after his departure there is a perfect lull agalp and 


not a trace is visible of the Prmoe’s v It is to be regretted 
that the Prmoe’s tour should he so uneventful If the Prince did 
not want to leave any memorial of his visit in a form that 
would cost money, he could at least have been liberal with his 
words. ' Lord Curzon has mode himself famous in this lyay- 
The Prince’s publiq utterances, we are sorry to say, are dull and 
uninteresting to a degree. They are composed by Sir Walter 
Lawrence, who seeins to be a past master in the art of writing 
vapid speeches, ivhich mean nothing in particular. The Prince’s 
tour is bound to be unproductive of any good to the Indians. 
We pray to God thatPit may at least be pleasant to him 

Hindu Pa«<3A.—17th January 1906. Our Emperor lives far 
beyond the seas and exercises no independent power of his own. 
He is completely in the hands of Parliament and resembles more 
or less the King on the chess-board. What can we expect from 
the son of such a Sovereign ? We orientals think, that a king 
is ail powerful, but in England political power is wielded’by the 
working classes and the King has to be content with the year¬ 
ly grant or allowance which is voted for him. What wonder is 
there if the son of such a powerless Sovereign goes away from 
India without eonfeiTing on us any boon ? Even aflanming 
for argument’s sake that the Prince is able to see thing a for 
himself and realises the miserable condition of the Indians and 
the inordinate oppression practised by the offioials upon the 
people, will he be able to ameliorate our lot a bit ? At the mdst, 
he can seize a convenient opportunity to communicate his 
impressions to his Royal father When none of the Ministers 
are hard by. The Eing-Eroperor will probably be grieved to 
hoar hfo son’s account, but beyond that oven His Majesty can¬ 
not go. This is all due to the present form of the British con¬ 
stitution, but an enslaved people like oursel vea have no husineas 
to corxeem ourselves with the question whether that form is 
suitable or otherwise. Many people are finding fault with the 
Prince for having enjoyed himself right royally in Nalive 
States. But what else can he do ? Should he travel through 
the country like a beggar ? 

Indian fipccjkiitor.^20th January 1906. “A paragraph 
appeared in the English papers some time ago that the visit of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
India had revived in the leading Indian journals the discusaion 
of an idea not altogether now—that of having a Prinoe of the 
Royal blood as Viceroy in this dependendjr , . ... . 

It received some amount of attention at the time of the Delhi 
Durbar. Mr. Theodore Morrison, who advocated it in his ‘Im¬ 
perial Ru le in India,’ urges it again in an able and lucid article 
in the current number of the Borih American Bevim. A 
correspondent of the Timee of India understands that the 
King-Emperor is personally in favour of it. It may, however, 
he too much to expect a speedy realisation of the idea. There 
is no Disraeli at the head of affairs in England just now . , 

■■ • • • • • - • At the present stage it would be 

premature to discuss the proposal in detail. In outline it would 
assign to the Prince-Viceroy a position analogous to that of 
the King in England. He would dissociate bimaelf from con¬ 
troversial politics, the actual government being carried on hy 
the Governor-General-—differently styled, ifnecessaTyr—ui Ctoun- 
- • • • • ■ ... The Gaekwat thought that 

the Prince would he the social head of the community in India: 
His Highness’s position precluded him from expressing any 
opinion on the political aspect of the proposal . The political 
position of the Chiefs would remain unchanged: only the person 
representing the paramount power would be a member of the 
Royal Family of Great Britain and not the Governor-General 
• - t . - . . . , With a representative of the 

Royal family in India—judging from our experience hither¬ 
to—the relations between the rulers and the ruled are likely to 
improve raaterially in favour of the latter. We discern in the 
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proposal a better solution of the race diflaoulty in India than 
press criticisms and Viceregal reproofs—as the Viceroys are now 
constituted.” 

SELEcrnoifs prom EStausH Papers owned bt natives oe 
Madras and prom Vernacular Papers published in 
Madras. 

iSMwdesL—Eeferring to the suggestion that the Viceroy 
Of India should be selected from the membem of the British 
Royal family, the Su>adeM, of the 20th January, considers that 
this suggestion is not a wise one. It fears that if a member 
of the Royal family lie the Viceroy of India, the people will 
hesitate to criticize freely the measures of the Government and 
that much harm vill be caused thereby. The appointment 
of a large number of Indians to high posts and consulting them 
in matters relating to the administration of the country will, in 
the opinion of this paper, tend to promote the fidelity of the 
people to their Sovereign. 

Desahhirmni, Bezwada and -The Desabhimani of the 

18th January hopes, that His Majesty the King-Emperor will 
during his regime convert India into a British “ Protectorate” 
and thus establish his prestige and magnanimity. It adds 
that if His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales were to rule 
India assisted by a Council, then India would undoubtedly be 
a prop to the British Empire. If the English do not realise the 
benefits of such a suggestion, they will do well, it remarks, 
to bestow on the Indians, to some extent at least, the privil¬ 
eges of self-goverranent in order they may improve themselves 
and be highly helpful to others. 

Andhra'prakasika. —The Andhraprakasika, of the 17th 
January, strongly reprobates the action of the Royal Enter¬ 
tainment Committee in Maflras ha selling tickets for admis¬ 
sion to galleries elected in public streets to witness the forth¬ 
coming Royal procession. It remarks that this is not a 
cheus or a theatre ; and that undesirable people such as public 
pmstitutes will freely rush in and take their seats with res- 
l»ctable people causing no little annoyance to them. Even 
at the time of the Coronation of His Majesty die King-Emper|i 
or t he public thoroughfares in London were not encroached upon, 
but only private persons erected galleries near their houses 
and made money. If sufficient amount were not received for 
expenses in connection with the reception of the Prince, there 
might be some excuse for the course adopted, though it would 
not bo unobjectionable. But when Rs. 60,000 are in hand, 
the paper cannot imagine why the Reception Committee has 
ventured to adopt this shameful procedure. It hopes that as 
there is cine more week for the arrival of the Prince, the Com¬ 
mittee will see its way to immediately cancel the arrangements 
made. Otherwise, not only will the Committee be an object 
of disgrace but their conduct will reflect on the honour of the 
Prince. 

Swadsmmitran^—’IhB Simdesamitran, of the 17th January, 
protests against the proposed arrangement of selling tickets 
for admission to the stands erected along the route of the Royal 
procession in Madras, and says that this is a novel featmu of 
this city. It states that the Prince and the Princess are sure 
to be much afflicted, when they come to know that the faithful 
subjects of the British Empire, who were very anxious to see 
them, had to purchase tickets, as if the Royal pereonages were 
curious objects exhibited in a museum. This paper therefore 
enjoins the citizens not to occupy the seats in the galleries, but 
to stand behind them and witness the procession, and remarks 
that those who fail to do seek their self-degradation. 

im^annadi.—k correspondent to the Nadegannadi, of 
the 20th January, complains that the postage charges on par- 
cels are tro high, and suggests that, in commemoration of the 
visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to Intlia, 


the minimum chrage may be fixed at 1 anna for 5 tolas. 
The correspondent says that this measure of relief will make tibe 
people remember the visit with gratitude for a long time to 
oome.! , 

The editor of the same paper states that His Royal Highnoss 
the Prince of Wales paid in Calcutta Rs. 1,500 to a Christian 
church and in Bombay a similar amount to a Hindu temple 
and to a Mussalman mosque, respectively; and that he heats 
that His Royal Highness is going to give Rs. 1,600 to a Bud¬ 
dhist temple in Burma. The editor observes that while 
these reli^oim have been honoured by His Royal High¬ 
ness, the Parsi and Jain religious institutions ought not to be 
left in the cold. 

Seleotions from Native Newspapers published in the 
Punjab for the week endino the 20th January 1906. 

The Sat Dharm Parcharak (Jullunder), of the 12th January 
1906, aftei' stating how large sums of money are to be spent 
in connection with the Prince of Wales’ visit to Rangoon, en¬ 
quires whether the Burmese are unaware that a famine is about 
to break out in the coimtry. Wer^ the thousands of Rupees 
they intend wasting on mere empty show spent for the benefit 
of thousands of their famine-stricken fellow-countrymen the 
latter would have been saved the starvation in store for 
them. 

“ The royal visitors have left Calcutta after a week’s stay. 
They were not aUowed to cross the line that divides the Euro¬ 
pean quarter of the cjty from the Indian quarter. Those who 
went to the receptions and illuminations organised in their 
honour complain of having received rough-handling at the hands 
of the Police. Government was all in a tremor at the prospect 
of the royal ears being assailed by shouts of ‘ Bande Mataram.’ 
Though a whole day was spent in putting up wooden struc¬ 
tures in College Street for the accommodation of young colle¬ 
gians and others on the occasion of the Prince’s vi.sit to the 
Senate House, Government was suddenly seized with panic 
and ordered the whole thing to be pulled down and carted away 
under cover of night. 

“The Calcutta Corporation spent Rs. 20,000 of the money 
it wrings from the poor rate-payer (often as the Patrika reminds 
us at the cost of his household chattels, which are knocked 
down to the highest bidder when he fails to pay up to time) 
in buying a present for the Princess, They could do no less—< 
the thing had to be done in slap-up style or not at all. The. 
reputation of the 'Gorgeous East’^ was at stake. And it 
was therefore right that lakhs of rupees should be spent in mak¬ 
ing a holiday for the Prince and illumining the Euroiiean part 
of the city till it looked like one blaze of light that marked the 
rays of the sun. 

A Delhi correspondent writing to the Paisa AkJihar (iMhaK), 
of the 16th January 1906, contends that it is %vrong to say that 
Muhammadans are allowed to go into mosque with their shoes ' 
on. Indeed, Musalmans are as much opposed to shoes being 
taken into their mosques as are Hindus or Sikhs to their plaees 
of worship being treated in the same manner, and this not 
tlurough narrow-mindedness but in consonance with the teacliings 
of their religion. The Managers of the Jumma Moeque, Delhi, 
should, therefore, request His Excellency Lord Minto to forbid 
all European visitors to the mosque to enter even the compound 
without putting on shoe-coverings. The writer also objects 
to the mosque being illuminated in connection ivith loyal 
demonstration observing that places of worship ought on no 
account to be put to such use. He also insinuates that the 
^nner taken there by Lord Curzon on the’occasion of the 
Coronation Durbar, perhaps included that, the entry whereof 
into a house, let alone a mosque, renders the place impure. 
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iVr SjtrjBmoNa-FRtiM Native Newspapbes PtnausHED in the 
' " .Hnited Pbovinoes for the week ending tee 20th 

, jANtrABY 1906, 

)Snnna-I-Eozgar, —The Surma-i-Bozgar (Agra) of the 8th 
January, ^referring to the proposed release of * number of well- 
behaved pr&onera, and the reduction in the terms of imprison¬ 
ment of some othera in Burma, in honour of the visit of Their 
Royal Higlmesses the Prince and Princess of Wales to that pro¬ 
vince, says that it has not heard anything as to whether the 
Royal visit has been or will be similarly signalized in other 
provinces of India. 

* Indian Peogiie .—The Indian People (Allahabad), of tbelAfch 
January, ^saya :—We have been noting the presents made 
by His "Royal Highness the Prinoe of Wales to the places of 
worship visited by him. The first offering was at the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar where His Roya;! Highness presented 
Rs. 1,600. A similar amount was presented to the Jumma 
Masjid at Delhi. Before leaving Calcutta His Royal Highness 
sent a similar amount to the Lord Bishop for the Cathedral. 
Thus the Prince, of Wales has made offering to Sikh, Muham- 
madap and Christian places of worship. Up to the present, 
however, no such offering has. been made at any Hindu shrine. 
There was some likelihood of such a present being made to 
Kali's temple at Kalighat in Calcutta, but the Royal visitors 
did not pay a visit to that shrine. We hope that diiring the 
Royal visit to Benares the Prinoe of Wales will present the 
same amount that he has given at other places to the temple of 
Visufandth, Hinduism is followed by the largest number of 
people in India, and Hindus form the vast majority of the popula- 
tkm. They are also the most intelligent and loyal section 
of the population. When His Royal Highness the Prinoe of 
Wales has presented a uniform sum of money to every religi¬ 
ous shrine or* church, it would be both wise and graceful not to 
overlook the claims of the Hindu religion. We do not believe 
there’s any difficulty in making such a present, while its 
omission may lead to disappointment and misconception which 
are in the highest degree undesirable. The amount of the 
present is of no consequence, it is the sentiment that means 
everything. Since His Royal Highness has associated himself 
with every other religious institution, the most ancient and the 
most largely followed religion of the country should not be 
overlooked. 

Cittzsn .—The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 15th January, 
says:—We are glad that in his presidential address at the 
•last Congress, Mr. Gokhale referring in the most loyal terms 
to the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to India, observed 
“the throne in England is above all parties-^beyond aU con¬ 
troversies.” We must say that it is a pity thatm Bengw me 
middle classes -have shown themselves to be oblivions of this 
truth. Manyof the members of these classes abstamed from tak¬ 
ing any part in the loyal demonstrations held in Calcutta, in 
honour of the Prince and the Princess’ visit. We wonder that 
the Bengal leaders did not point out the obvious truth that it 
was unconstitutional to let poUtics intermingle with our atti- 
tnde tUw'ards the King-Einiieror of the heir-apparent. If we 
must insist on the Government to he constitutional, we ourselves 
must be so in every particular. The plea that the Govem- 
ment of India "often acts unconstitutionally justifies oot ^tmg 
so, is not soimd ; and we repeat it has not been at all wise on 
tlie part of our Bengal friends to boycott the Prmce. More 
over, the very circumstance that His Royal Highness h^ m 
his speeches delivered in India given expression to very kma 
sentiments towards the people, and has in Bombay 
an interview to an -President of the Conj^ess to learn from 
him all about Hie wants, grievances and aspirations of me In¬ 
dian people, should have persuaded our brethern in Bengal 
not to (tetraoize him in the way they have done. Finally, the . 


Prince and the Irinoess being our guests, no Hindus should 
have turned their backs on him. We cannot certainly boHeve 
that the attitude of ouf Bengal friends towards the Prince will 
expedite the withdrawal of the partition scheme. 

21st January 1906. 

Indian Dady Tdegraph.—-la connection with the Royal 
Visit the Maharaja of Bobhili arrived last night, the Nawab of 
BanganapoUo and the Zemindar this morning. The Rajah of 
Korvetnogar, the Rajah of Kalhastri last night and the 
Maharaja of Jeypore t^ morning. The Rajah of Punganur 
this morning. The Rajah of Vizianagram arrives about noon 
to-day. 

Madras Mad. —Sir,—It has no doubt bccurred to you, as 
it has undoubtedly to, all Policemen, both Officers and men, 
that it is about time some praetioaldemonstration of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Police Commission be given. The ordens 
of the Government of India were published in your columns 
as long ago as last March, and a throb of pent-up satisfaction 
was felt throughout the whole Department, from top to bottom. 
At last more pay and better prospects seemed to be within 
the reach of all. The nerves of the Department had been sorely 
tried by waiting for even glimpses of the bare outlines of the 
promised land, and, when they were viewed the prominent 
question asked was:—“When will it take effect ? Some san¬ 
guine ones suggested from the Ist April.; others, who are better 
acquainted with the dilatoriness of Under Secretaries, were less 
sanguine. However, all thought that since Rs. 10 lakhs had been 
allotted for the current financial year at least the men would 
get their rise in pay, but even this seems as far off as ever it 
was, and they so badly paid, so open to public censure, have to 
wait for what is theirs by right. 

With all the pomp and ceremonies that are consequent upon 
the Royal Visit, has it not ever occurred to those who have the 
arrangement of the details of the onerous task thrown upon 
the Policemen ? Others are enjoying the holidays graoiously 
granted in honour of the Royal Visitors. Is it a holiday for the 
Policeman ? One slip on his part, notwithstanding the fatigue 
he may have gone through during the preceding 24 hours, 
and the show would he spoilt; aud yet he is even denied what 
no firm of business men would deny its employees once it had 

sanctioned it. „„ , . 

It is not playing the game fairly. The men have given up 
talking about their extra charity dole and the officers their 
better prospects. They all know it is not their chief s fault, for 
he is far too good a sportsman not to play fair; but if at this 
season of general rejoicing we could but think our prospects 
had been improved at a • time when our Mnce was with us. 
I feel confident that the dissatisfaction which is cow apparent 
on all sides would disappear, and tliere would not he found a 
more loyal servant of Government than the Indian Policeman. 

Madras Mad.—'Xh.Q foUowing Press communiqui was issued 
on Friday evening i~ As His Highness the Maharaja of Travan- 
core will not be present in Madras on the occasion of the Royal 
Visit His Royal Highness the Prinoe of W ales will drive dirwt to 
Tuloch’a Gardens on Friday the 26th instant, when his Royal 
Highness visits His Highness the Rajah of Cochin, 

Mount Road, Binney’s Road, Commander-in-Chief Bridge, Com- 
mander-in-Chief Road and College Bridge, and will return by the 
same route. His Royal Highness will reach TuUooh’s Gardens 

about 1 P. M. ..... t- 

The Valiya Raja of Chirrakkal, with his two nephews, 
kariasthans andfoEowers started Saturday in a grand procession 
to the Azikhal railway station and left for Madras. 1 he route, 
the shops and station premises were beautifuEy decorated. 
The VaUya Rajah of WaEuvanad and his party arrive here on 
the to-morrow. 







A coirrespondent writes On the occasion of the Royal 
visitors retnrning from Cfuiady next Thursday evening, a pretty 
effect would be produced if all the Boat Chib boats were 
to cruise about on the sea side of the bridge, between 
the Hon’ble Mr. Yorke’a house and the Theoaophical Ins¬ 
titute. The river is wide here, if not deep, and with sails 
set, and decorated with flags, and lanterns if dark, a charming 
sight would be presented,” 

/ A general rehearsal in connection with the approaching 
arrival and reception of Their Royal Highnesses the ftinceand 
IVincees of Wales was held yesterday. The whole of the 
troops detailed to take part in the function turned out 
and lined the route from the Harbour to Government 
House. The entire body of Cavalry to form the escort 
was also in attendance. Six Non-commissioned officers 
of the 6ih Battery, R. P. A., took up the place which is 
to be allotted for the six sections of the R. F. A., which will take 
part in the procession with their guns. The procession 
started at a walk, but when Parry’s Corner was reached it 
moved on at a steady trot up to the entrance to Government 
House. His Excellency the Governor, His Highness the Rajah 
of Cochin, and the- Prince of Arcot were present, and several 
of the other Chiefs and Zemindars who are to take part sent 
their carriages. The parking of carriages at the Harbour was 
carried t out in a thoroughly systematic fashion under the 
supervision of Mr. W. 0. Home, I.C.S., InspectopGeneral 
of Police, Mr. O. R. Jones, Commissioner of Police and 
Mr. C. L. Bidie, Deputy Commissioner. For every carriage a 
special square was marked and numbered off, and each car¬ 
riage as it drove in was allotted its proper place, so that whepthe 
procession was formed there was no delay or confusion. The 
Police arrangements along the route, which were in charge 
• of Mr. H. M. Upahon, Assistant Commissioner, also left 
nothing to be desired. A very large crowd of people lined 
- the roads to witness the procession. Everything went off 
satisfactorily. 

Restrictions under the Epidemic Diseases Act, are noti¬ 
fied in the Gazette of India upon the issue of railway tickets from 
places in the Mysore State to Madras and the neighboming 
places, between the 17th and 29th instant, as the Governor* 
General-in-Council is satisfied that there is a danger of the 
spread of the outbreak of dangerous epidemic disease with which 
Madras city is visited if persons from the Mysore State are per¬ 
mitted to assemble at that place on the occasion of the ensuing 
visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. 

• Pioneer. —The Japan anchored at Pakokku last evening. 
The Prince’s j>rogramme to-day (Friday) included a duck shoot 
at Paundlin, where the steamer reached this morning. The 
Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner of Minbu were present 
at the landing stage. The Rrince of Wales rode for about a 
mile to the take, where a shoot had been arranged. After anchor¬ 
ing at Minhla to-night the Japan reaches Prome about 
4 p.M to-morrow. Their Royal Highnesses joining the brain 
after dinner. They are due to arrive at Barr Street Jetty, 
Rangoon, at 6-30 a.m. on Sunday, and will, without delay, 
•board the launch which conveys them to the Renoton for their 
voyage to Madras. Their Royal Highnesses, Sir Walter Lawrence, 
Sii- Arthur Bigge, Major-General Beateon, Sir Charles Oust, 
Captain Wigram, Lderftenant-Colonel Charles and Lady Eva 
Dugdale will be conveyed to the Renown, and Commander 
Godfrey Fauaset, Mr. Dugdale, Major Campbell, Major 
Grimstone and Major Watson to the Terrible. 

The members of the Rangoon Gymkhana entertained the 
crews of the fleet lying in the river this afternoon. Over three 
hundred men from the Hyacinth, Fox, Perseus and Terrible put 
in an appearance, while others who would have come were 


prevented from doing so by losing their way on the road up to 
the Gymkhana which is about four miles from the wharf 

3ed Jakxtabt 1906. 

Englishman. —The Prince and Princess of Wales left Ran¬ 
goon this morning by the Renown having duly arrived at Prome 
in the Japan at 6 p.m. on Saturday. The Railway line from 
Prome was iUuminated throughout the entire length. The 
departure was private. The Royal train arrived at Barr Street 
Jetty at 6-45 a. m. A temporary platform was erected for the 
landiug of the party, and the jetty had been decorated with 
plants and flowere. A large gathering of officials awaited the 
arrival of the train, and the Rangoon police lined the roads and 
railway fine to prevent obstruction and wheel traffic crossing 
the line, Their Royal Highnesses romaiued in the train an 
hour before alighting. When the Prince alighted it was 
eight o’clock. The Lieutenant-Governor, Lady and Miss 
White, Colonel Lawford, Mr. Gates, Chief Secretary, Mr. 
Buchanan, Mr. Laurie, Mr. W. H. Dawson, and a number 
of others were then present. Until Her Royal Highness 
appeared the Prince stood conversing with the Lieutenant- 
Governor. He then shook hands with Lady White and 
Miss White, and was introduced to several officials'present, 
including Captain Kincaid, Mr. Huddleston and other railway 
officials who had accompanied the Royal train to Rangoon. 

As their Royal Highnesses moved down to the Barr Stareet 
jetty along a carpet way they were introduced to Karenni lef 
Sawlawi by Mr. Gates. Their Royal Highnesses tlien jiroceeded 
to the jetty and boarding a launch left for ths Renorm, which 
sailed for Madras at 9-40 a.m., escorted by the Terqible, Fox 
and Perseus. Wireless communications will be established 
with the Hyacinth when the Royal party are 300 miles from 
Madras, the Prosefpine acting as intermediate. 

At Mandalay Hia Royal Highness conferred the M.' V. O. 
on Major Strickland, Deputy Commissioner on special duty, 
and at Prome the same honour on Mr. J. P. Hay, Manager of 
the Flotilla Company. 

Morning Post. —From the hour that we left the Khyber 
behind us and turned our faces eastward the rain has followed 
us as closely as though it were tied to qpr skirts. Living imder 
cloudless skies and suffocated with dust, the accounts, that we 
read of the rains just behind us of tents dragged down, polo 
grounds a quagmire, and railwa 3 ?H silted over seem quite 
incredible. Yet all the way from the North-West Frontier the 
rain has himted us, sometimes, as at Agra, so near that we only 
missed it by minutes, Bometimes, as at Lahore and Pindi, so 
heavy that it ran into inches. Haul our journey been delayed by 
a week every arrangement would have been ruined, indeed 
very few could have survived, for when two inches of rain falls 
ppon six inches of dust the resulting mixture is a powerful 
cioterrent to motion, and camp life becomes, an affair of com¬ 
promise, especially where, as in Northern India the ^vinter rains 
mean a considerable and most uncomfortable decrease of tem¬ 
perature, which was low enough even as things were to send us 
all into our overcoats immediately after dinner. 

As it is we have only had to put up with the dust in one of 
the dustiest seasons that Northern India has known which at 
the worst can but vex your temper, spoil your clothes and give 
you a “dust-throat” or dust fever, while in our wake the 
tnistful native has been ascribing to the seraphio puissance of 
the Royal favour those showers of which he stood in such urgent 
need. They have come indeed too late' to be of much use 
to him in the country over which we have mostly been. The fate 
of the rabi, his winter crop, is sealed already; but the rain will 
help feed the cattle and even where it has been lightest it has 
given the overworked oxen a few days’ respite from the well. 
It has wrung one’s heart to see the precious water, for lack of 










? 'wliicb the oropB irere withering and the beasta growing lean 
mil *|poured lavishly oVer hundreds of miles of unresponsive road- 


just to lay the dust Indore us. In India a man is the 


ip 


' universal water cart, a mere goatwkin theo ontent of it, a jerked 
wrist the rowns of distribution. Wheit!! a Royal route wa.snot 
marked by flags it was marked by bhistis. Tens of thousands 
of tiiern there have boon, with their queer forward stoop, 
... the. cold, wet, heavy skin about their loins, their humble, anxi- 
S; i, ous facies, flinging, with that clever flirt of the wji.st, the water 
far out a^iross the dusty way, and hasting back the instant it is 




Royal routesi elephants hauling'Us up the .sleep rock face '':i 


linsslied to refill their mmhaks. At Gwalior, admittedly on the 


verge of famine, this brave concealment for our sake was es 
pecially pathetic. Every tankwas dry, the water garden was an 
oven of baking aspbalte, the empty canals cracked cmder four 
montlus’ ceaseless sun, the polo and pai ade grounds were hid¬ 
den by the parehcci north wind under a ceaseless surf of dust. 
'Tet all was green about the Palace, a ficsh, damp, odour, came 
from the hot paths, the ro.se3 lifted rapturous heads ; no one 
could liaye suspected scarcity. But it was all for us. “ When 
you gone, ” said the lieaci wifdjV looking mournfully over 
it, “All doneall die.” The place was tiemg kept alive only 
for our .visit: after that not another dhop of water could be 
, spent Txpon it; the flowers would shrivel, the grass wither, and 
! the .dust which ;whirled and fumed outside the gardens would 
sweep over them too. ■' • . 

. Seeing how little there is in Northern India that is what one 
might call chromolithograplvically ludiao, one was grateful for 
the elephants of Gwalior, which gave a touch of that expected 
Eastern glamour jvKich is so .ghp ingly absent from the scene 
, as one sees it. Travellers return and illustrate their books with 
... photographs whiob are described as typical of the life they 
illustrate. But the temples, and the shrines, and the palaces 
are no more typical, of Hindustan 4 han St. Paul’s or the Tower 
is typical of Ijondon. ^They are indubitably, there, and they 
have a part—a small parW-in thelife of the people ; but what 
is typical of Northern India in the cold weather is the mild hut 
. . the^dusty field, tlie dry rudah, the |ilu’ivelled tree. But none of 


of the Port, eiephunts for treading out wounded tigeri:. For 
once, at any rate, India was Wtter than the Zoo. The Maharaja 
Scindia, our host at Gwalior, is one of the most striking persona- 
alities in India to-day. In height something under and in girth 
sbmethiug over the average, one might zniss at a first glance 
the impression of energy but for Ids eager, interested eyes 
There Ls a veimilion mark upon his forehead which carries the- 
memory back to the ruthlessneas of his raiding Maratha an¬ 
cestry ; about his neck are ropes of pearls or colhu^ of diamonds 
which would seem exuberantly magnificient. even on a woman ; 
he is in all his dealings with his people as regally Eastern as W'e 
permit the East to be. Yet under the mark and the jewels 
and the manner there is a mitidaa modern as public school and 
imi versity can manufacture at home. 








Its interests are in schools. 




markets, hospitals, drainage, finance, municqial affairs: its 
energies are devoted to making the State Army a really prac- .' !i ' 
tical contribution to the British Raj : its relaxa-tion is in sport. ' - I 
Taking merely what one may call its Occidental latitudes, it ;;'A;i, 


would not be easy even in England to match its breadth, capa¬ 
city, and variety: to find a_man who has proved himself so 
sound a financier, so practical a philanthropist, so astute 




a soldier. 
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these things .make striking pht^tofraphs, and so the untravelled 
reader gets an impression of India as a land of palms andpalaees 
ajid tigers and saakesj Now, the •/landscape is really, over 
tUouBands of square miles, little different from wiiat niay 
he seen in Europe, a land fonthe most part level and moiK>lon- 
oUs and depressing. The trees are not the same, but they look 
the same; the erops are at mere sprouting greemiess or nothing 
at all; the 'villages are not so unlike the villages of podr pea¬ 
santry nearer ^ fiome as to surprise the eye. There are the 
people, of eqursh, brown, and drcased mostly in dirty white 3 
and the oxen at the w^ll-head. But these do not go far to till 
out the country to the cheated viaion, a vision prepared for 
BiiakoB and scorpions and nu^nk^ys and tigers and palm trees^ 
for a land of wild beasts an(b.j>eatilent vermin and a generous 
Eiistcni ^^egetation. Of these things we have seen Utile. The 
snakes and scorpions and monkeys not at all; tigers—beaten 
up with the infinite care and after months of fostering Bolici- 
lude—only at Royal shoofe ; palm trees occasibnally—-in 


so good a sportsmam Yet its "modernity has 
not led the Maharaja m the way that young India is most 
moliued to go. He does not seek his pleasures in or in 

Paris: he finds them in work among his own people. 

He pwiia a hundred miles of railway wdiich nms up to his 
palace doors, he hfis a garage full of motor-cars and he can drive 
car and locomotjve or strip the w^orks of either as skilfully as 
any chaufleiir or engineer; nor is there a point in the working 
of his Irncj on which he oa.mlot offhand answer the most search- f y 
ing question. In _his tliirty 'thousand, terri- y 

tory are foui* hundred priiimry and' four'high YSclioo'fe,'an 
college, a technical school with scholarships for industrial train- 
ing ; while schools for theSirdam, with a civil and military side^ i, 
and a special school for civil servants, provide trained reoruits 
for State emploviuent, and rescue the sons of the landed gentry 
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botanical garclens. Even the musquito is a treasured rarity, 
a thing of scarcely credible report. Tlie only things typi¬ 
cal of India with wiiich we are on intimi?»te tt^rms are the 
kite and the grey-backed crow. Hence Scindia’s thirty-six 
elephants drawn up at the station to raonnt the Royal party, 
gorgeouB with their painted their hovdalis of bc^aten gold 


and sfiver, their golden earrings and necklaces, each of them a 
strong many's burden, the great Bflver-gilt l:>6lLs and heavy ank¬ 
lets, the gold-embroidered efotks and . trappings, these great 
beasts fiilii^ the whole station yard,/heered, as had nothing 
before,, our disappointed vision ;' and on elephants at 
Gwalior we pardbolically lived ; elephants guarding the 




from a life of sloth. Tlie Maharaja is his own Prime Minister ^ V 
as well as Commander-in-Chief of his Army, which, apart from 
its old-timo warriora and ancient batteries for horse, ox, aiid 
elephant, supplies a valuable contingent to the Imperial Ser^dee 
troops which he is fully qualified to liaudle. Really, wlien one 
adds that every detail of every function during the Prince’s 
visit, horn the procession of elephants with which it ojxmedj, 
to the tiger vshoot with which it closed, was organised and siq^^^r- 
vised by the Maharaja ; when one remembers him whirling down, 
alone on his motor at daybreak to greet the first of his guests. 
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himself presenting the Sirdars at the dui'bar, reading his oum 
adekess of welcome m President of the municipality, explain- ■''y|, i:!| 

ing 'every idiosyncrasy in, the local" mahufac;tiu:es,'.leadiiig- h'iS' 
brigade of Cavalry at the gallop, tramping with his beaters up and 
down thorny hills in search of a wounded tiger^ and rolling 
the beast over as it charged him not thirty yards away—ora^ is 
hfraid of suggesting comparisons with a ruler nearer homo as 
multifarioiiB in his energies. But the comparison would be 
misleading. The Maharaja Scindia is, for all his capacity, as 
unaffected as a boy. 

The cheersv the first hearty cheei*s we had heard at a Royal 
banquet, which greeted his professions of ioyalty^^^^ the 
honours conferred upon him in the Prince’s reply proved in what 
real esteem, he is held by those who know him, and while still 
blushing under the proofs of Royal favour he jumped up with 
boyish impetuosity to repair with his own hands some hikrh 
in stariing the little silver train by which the spirits and cigars 
were to pass themselves round after dinner. The action was so 
natural and so characteristic that he chwred him again : yet, 
happily the inclination to do things himself docs not lead him. 
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to ‘ interfere with other mens’ duties or to take too inqiiisitive 
a share in the working of his administration. Such is the ruler 
of Gwalior^ a product of the new order of New India, the com- 
pletest contrast that can be imagined to the generation which 
is passing away, to the venerable Maharaia of Nabha, the Ma¬ 
haraja of Jaipur, and the Maharana of Udaipur. These grew 
up with the consolidation of our Imperial power during the later 
years of the past century. They were men of another type, 
of different ideals, and it cannot be pretended that their imme¬ 
diate successors, the men brought up in the English manner, 
have all been able to e8ca.pe the disabilities which must attend 
every transition period. It is at least of hopeful auguiy that in 
the Maharajas of Gwalior and Bikaner the graft of Western 
training has not robbed the Eastern stock of that virility and 
intelligence which have left such indelible traces on the pist 
of India.— -{H. P. Peovost Batteesby.) 

Times of India .—^Those members of the Royal Staff who 
have been sta 3 rin;g at Government House here leave to-night 
(20th January) by special train to join Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales at Madras. 

2l8T Jantjaev 1906. 

Aberdeen Free Press .—Other parts of India may claim 
supremacy over) Calcutta for be^iuty and antiquity, but Calcutta 
is peerless in its commercial as well as imperial importance. 
We are very proud of ourselves, and we think we have given 
the Prince and Princess of Wales the greatest reception of all the 
centres they have visited. Nature has not been very good 
to us in the way of scenery, but we have the river with its 
tonnage exceeding that of Glasgow, and we have the Maidan. 
The wealth and^ enterprise of the city have called in the service 
of Art where Natui'e fails, and we have produced the prettiest 
show that Calcutta has ever given, or that the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess have yet received on their tour. 

On Friday the 29th December, Their Royal Highnesses 
arrived at Howrah Station, which is to Calcutta what Torry 
is to Aberdeen—only that the river between is a majestic water¬ 
way of ocean-borne traffic. Howi'ah Station is practically on 
the west bank of the Hugh, and it was arranged that the Royal 
visitors would come to Calcutta by steaiuer rather than drive 
across the pontoon bridge which brings common folk into the 
■centre of the commercial quarter of the city. In this, as in many 
other particulars, the precedent of thirty years ago was followed 
when Calcutta received Albert Edward Prince of Wales. As the 
Royal train steamed in, the naval guns on the Admiral’s ship 
boomed out the salute, and in a few minutes a white pilot 
vessel came steaming alongside ; but the cheers that greeted her 
were rather previous, aa she was only the decoy from the river 
steamer that white paint and gold had converted into a Royal 
yacht for the nonce. Glasses and cameras were turned in that 
direction, and the Princess was observed all gi-aoious and win¬ 
some on the deck, towering over the Prince of Wales, who, with 
his affable bonhommie, was soon engaged in shaking hands 
with the great ones of city and province. On the steamer the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Chief Justice, the Gene¬ 
ral Commanding the Division, and the Lord Bishop were pre¬ 
sented, and they escorted the distinguished visitors ashore 
between lines of the Naval Volunteers drawn up as a guard of 
honour. Three hundred yards from the bank was a dais, on 
which were placed two solid sffver chairs, upholstered in red 
piush,^ for the use of the guests. These ornamental seats are 
an heirlbom in the family of the Maharaja of Burdwan, the 
greatest landowner in Bengal, a faithful supporter of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and a man of advanced views, ’fbe chairs did duty 
on a Mbsequent occasion. On their way to the dais the Prince 
and Princess shook hands with about a hundred persons chosen 
as representatives of the many-sided life of this million-headed 


city. Officials, merchants, shopkeepers, municipal lights, 
provincial landowners, and distinguished persons. The Prince 
wore uniform and the Princess a costuine in greyish blue, 
which is apparently her favourite colour. The Prince has a 
hearty way of shaking hands as if he really enjoyed it, and the 
Princess looks delightfully gracious and affable. They were 
enthroned at once in the affection of the most democratic city 
in Asia. The municipal address was presented in a casket of 
gold, bearing typical views and the arms of the city in that 
delicate ivory painting which has made Delhi famous. The 
Princess received a beautiful diamond necklace, which she at 
once put on amid the acclamations of the select spectators in the 
enclosure, 2,000 in number, who represented the million. The 
Prince read his reply in a clear ringing voice, which carried over 
the enclosure. 

In a few minutes more the gay scene ended, and the drive 
to Government House began. The Royal Field Artillery 
beaded the procession, the Viceroy’s bodyguard (Lancers), the 
16th Hussars (mounted half on greys, half on bays), the Calcutta 
Light Horse (volunteers, principally merchants), and above 
all, the Imperial Cadet Corps, captivated the eyes of the spec¬ 
tators. The said cadets are 24 in number, sons native 
princes, in training to become officers. Each man is moimtod 
on a black horse, with a saddle-cloth of snow leopard skin; the 
uniform is white with gold lace on the breast, and blue facings 
of the variety of blue known as Star of India; the headgear is 
a puggree of white and blue. The gallant Isearing of these 
princely centaurs stirred the imagination of the crowd more 
than any other part of the escort, and the sunlight glinting 
on their sabres brightened the artistic triumph of the blend¬ 
ing of black and white and blue and gold, and vin¬ 
dicated the dramatic instincts of Loi,d Curzon, who not only 
founded the corps, but designed the uniform and mount. 
Wherever they have appeared in the ceremonies of this week 
the Cadet Corps has drawn out spontaneous and unstinted 
applause. The Europeans applaud because of the hai-mony 
of colour, and the natives cheer because the corps represent the 
princely families of the land. It is the function of the Rqyal 
visit to cement all communities in a rivalry of loyalty, and to 
unite their admiration of the cadets. It is estimated that half a 
million people witnessed the procession from Prinsep Ghaut to 
Government House. What a scene it was ! The westering sun 
dooded tlie gay spectacle with gentle December light; then as the 
sunset came the twilight rapidly diminished the glare and 
dffifnsed a tint of peaceful neutralness over the swarming plain 
subduing the monstrosity of costume and the unpoetical 
commercial architecture into a dreamland kaleidoscope. 
Every carriage in CMcutta was on the roads, all the 
costumes from black coats and silk hats of London make to the 
gayest colouring beloved of Orientals. Tl»e ladies rejoiced in 
hats and gowns specially imported—and the scene faded away 
into night, tempered by the cold silvery beams of the cres¬ 
cent moon. 

At 9-.% in the evening the Prince held the only lovfe of bis 
tour. Over two thousand men attended. In the first hall there 
was a crush that Aberdeen students can only compare to a strug¬ 
gle between Bajans and Semis at the entrance to “Homer’s” 
class-room in dear old King’s College, in the palmy days before 
girls were admitted to the University and men were tamed. 
Again the Prince struck all Avith his gallant bearing and his 
almost jovial geniality. On Saturday came the races, and 
on Sunday, the State service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, which was 
crowded to the doors. The audience enjoyed the distinction 
of worshipping with royalty, and observed Their Highnesses 
and noted their devoutness, but grumbled at the unnecessary 
length of sermon which our learned but inelaetio Bishop in¬ 
flicted on the Royal pair. The whole service took nearly two 





hours, of which the sermon occupied a quarter. There w^e a 
new and painfully elaborate setting of the Te Deum, the 
oomppsition of the local organist. The service was on the whole 
very impressive, and all the world was there. 

On New Year’s Day tfao Prince and the Viceroy, and the 
Commander-in-Chief held a review of ten thousand troops on 
the Maidan. Ihe annual proclamation parade of local troops 
was swelled this year to royal dimensions. It was a splendid 
spectacle. From three o’clock in the morning the native town 
poured forth its myriads; at seven when Europeans began to 
arrive, the ring of the enclosure was a surging mass of coloured 
humanity hanked by carriages (the majority boxes on wheels, 
from which the horses bad been unyoked, and which served as 
platforms for their occupants). In the morning mist troops 
could be observed moving across the plain as Brocken shadows. 
As the sun rose gladly for the first time this year above the hori¬ 
zon, it flooded the plain with warmth, and the haze lifted. At 
8*30 the Prince and Princess, and the Viceroy and Lady Minto 
and the Commander-in-Chief, all duly escorted and portioned 
oil drove up a lane between crowds of spectators, and drew up 
near the flagstaff, from which tlie Royal Standard floated. The 
iuspecticti by the three Mighties was no perfunctory affair. 
The Princf!, Lord Minto, and Lord Kitchener rode abreast, 
and passed up and down the massed lines. After returning 
to the saluting base, Lord Minto rode out and summoned! the 
troops to give three cheers for the King. The band played 
“ God Save the King,” and the royal salute was fired. The 
Royal Field Artillery, the Cossipor© Artillery (Volunteers 
and Scotchmen), and the Naval Volunteers took part in the 
big gun firing. At intervals of ten shouts the infantry fired a 
musketi'y salute. It ran np the line like clockwork, and back 
again behind, a few belated volunteers bringing up the rear 
with sporadic clicks. 

The march past was splendid—sailors from the warships 
here at present, marines in their curious uniform of blue 
swallowtails and white trousers, gunners with naval guns, 
aftUlety volunteers, the Light Horse, the 15th Hussars, the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, andtwo infantry regiments, the King’s 
Own Lancasters, and a detachment of others marched past 
the standard. They were followed by native troops, who 
marched gallantly. Sikhs from the Punjab, Mussulmans from 
Delhi and Oudh, and troops from Madras svnang past the base, 
and impressed the crowds. Then followed volunteers by the 
hundred. Then Royalty drove away. Viceroyalty followed, 
and the local great scrambled after them, and the democratic 
myriads swarmed over the plain on their homeward way» 

Engtiahrmni —The Lieutenant-Governor has received the 
following letter horn Sir Walter Lawrence, Chief of His Royal 
Hig^ess the Prinoe of Wales’s Staff. Prince of Wales’s Camp, 
India, January 19, 1906 .—My Dear Sir Herbert,—-I am directed 
by His Royal Highness to try to convey to you some expression 
of the pleasure which the Prince and Princess of Wales have 
experienced during their too short visit to Burma. Everything 
has been so happily arranged and so brightly carried out that 
it is really impossible to choose between the beautiful scenes 
which Their Royal Highnesses have witnessed in Rangoon 
and Mandalay. Perhaps nothing delighted the Pi-inoe and Princess 
of Wales more than the illuminations at Rangoon, and though 
itmusthave marred the fuUeffeot and have caused disappoint¬ 
ment and trouble to those who have devoted time to the enter¬ 
tainments, still to Their Royal Highnesses the spectacle was in 
every way delightful and successful. I am to ask you to con¬ 
vey to all who have joined so heartily in making the visit of Their 
Roj^ Highnesses so pleasant and interesting the warmest 
thanks of the Prinoe and Princess of Wales. They know and 
thoroughly appreciate the heavy labour which has follon on 
all departments and classes and they^would be, grateful to you 


if you could intimate to all concerned that their visit to Burma 
has given them unqualified pleasure. Youis sincerely, (Sd.) 
Walter Lawrenoe. 

Englishtmn,-r~Attdt their few hours’ visit to Aligarh on the 
8 th March, the Prinoe and Princess of Wales v^l proceed direct 
to Quetta, arriving there on the afternoon of the lOth. 

Iidiian Daily New8.-~Th& “Madras Mail” saj^ that the 
Government of Madras have begun to make inquiries amongst 
the Native citizens of Madras, through the Commissioner of 
Police, os to the public feeling with regard to altering the 
name Black Town, the desirability of which has been discussed 
in its columns. A large proportion of the correspondents sugges¬ 
ted an alteration to Ampthill Town, butby farthe best and most 
awropriate suggestion is the alteration to George Town, w:hioh 
thi “ Madras Mail ’ ’ says would not only be a graceful compliment 
to the Prince, but would commemorate his visit to Ma^as iu 
a special and permanent manner, besides, this name is singu¬ 
larly appropriate in oonjunotion with the Fort, which is named 
after St. George. 

Madras Mail .—The topic of the day is, of course, the forth¬ 
coming Royal Visit to the Station. The preparations for the 
reception of Their Royal Highnesses in the Station are all in an 
advanced state. The arches at various points along the line of 
the route by which the Piinc© and Princess will drive are being 
rapidly put up and many of them promise to bo gorgeons struc¬ 
tures; and it is not difficult to guess from the improvements to 
certain roads and without consulting a copy of the official pro¬ 
gramme which are the routes to be taken by Royal procession. 
The Reception Committee have received another contribution 
of Rs. 100 to the fund subscribed to meet expenses and the total 
has now reached Rs. 3,910. Rehearsals of Hie various function^ 
which are to take place in honour of the Royal Visit' have been 
held. The actual unveiling of the Queen’s statue in Cubboa 
Park was practised yesterday morning and was entirely success¬ 
ful. The curtain which is to conceal tlie statue till the moment 
for unveiling arrives, is fixed to a wire frame running on four 
metal posts, the ends of the frame being drawn together by a 
spring clutch which keeps it in place above the statue. A cord 
is attached to this clutoh which, on receiving a slight pUll, opens 
the clutch and releases the tension on the frame which causes 
the frame to open out, and the veil glides to the ground in a 
fraction ot a ireoond, leaving the statue uncovered. 

During the last few days the trains which are to convey the 
Royal Party from Bangalore to Mysore and back, and then fromr 
Bangalore to Guntakifl, have been having trial runs. When 
travelling on the S.' M. Railway the Royal train will be in charge 
of Mr. W. B. Wright, Traffic Manager ; Mr. Brock, Loco-Superin¬ 
tendent; Mr. Sergeaunt, District Loco-Superintendent; Mr. 
Hallam, District Engineer; and Mr. Creighton, District IVaflBc 
Superintendent. The Royal train leaves Mysore at midnight on 
the 4th proximo, and is timed to arrive at the City Station 
8-30 A.M. on the 6th idem. The British Resident, the Dewan 
of Mysore, and other big officers tvill arrive by an earlier special. 
The British Resident and Mr, Moss-King are leaving for Mysore 
to-night and will await the arrival of the Royal Visitors at the 
oapitH. 

Madras Jl/oii.—The Government have, it appears, begun 
to make enquiries amongst the native citizens of Ma!^as, through 
the Commissioner of Police, as to public feeling with regard to 
altering tire name of Blaek Town, the desirabi&y of which has 
recently been discussed in our columns. We have received 
numerous letters on the subject, a considerable proportion of our 
corespondents suggesting an alteration to “AmpthiU Town.” But 
by far the best and most appropriate suggestion that we have yet 
met with is the one contained in a letter which we publish in 
another column to-day. “George Town” would not only be a 
graceful compliment to His RoyalHighnessthe Prince of Wales- 






and would commemorate His Royal Highness’s visit to Madras 
in a special and permanent manner: but the name is singularly 
appropriate in oonjTmction mth the Port which is named after 
St. George, the Patron Saint of England. We hope that the 
authorities will give this ha,ppy and excellent suggestion their 
earliest attention. 

Rangoon Gazette .—On the arrival of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company’s steamer Japan at Prome, Their Royal Highnesses 
expressed to Mr. Findlay, the General Manager, and Mr. Hay, the 
Manager, their warm thanks to the Company for having placed 
this fine steamer at their disposal and for all that had bwn done 
to make the trip, as it had been, a thoroughly delightful one. 
The Prince conferred the M.V.O. of the fourth class on Mr. Hay; 
Mr. Findlay received a silver cigar box; Captain De la Taste, 
Commander of the vessel, a diamond pin; Captain Kincaid, 
Agent of the Railway, Mr. Huddleston, Traffic Manager, and 
Colonel Peile, in charge of the pohoe arrangements, also each 
received a diamond pin from the Prince. The) Japan is expected 
to arrive in Rangoon this evening. 

A correspondent writes: Now that Their Royal Highnesses 
have left Rangoon on their way home after what, it may be 
hoped, was a delightful tour, credit must be given to the Com¬ 
missioner of Police, and his very able Assistants for their perfect 
arrangements and control of the streets through which the Royal 
party drove. Some of these Assistants were men selected from 
the districts, e.g., Messrs. S. Johannes and Cole, the former having 
seen excellent service in Magwo and among the Kachins. 
These officers had the additional honour of being placed on 
duty at Prome also, when Their Royal Highnesses passed 
through. 

Standard .—It is the opmion or the most brilliant Anglo- 
Indian statesman of our ago that the real Indian aristocracies, 
the princely class,'and the reigning families, were never so well 
content with British supremacy or so loyal to the Empire as they 
are to-day. Up to the post-Mutiny settlement, and long be¬ 
yond it, there were always Princes who could be, and were, centres 
of disaffection. The insubordinate or disappointed chief CMily 
drifts into that position, and the older Inffian administrators 
were quite right in regarding an ill-disposed Maharaja of one of 
the greater dynasties as a possible source of danger. They knew 
that these personages, powerless as they seemed at the moment, 
might under conceivable circumstances become formidable. 

One must, of course, distinguish. There are Rajas and Chiefs 
of all kinds in India, from the Nizam whose subjects are more 
numerous than those of the Queen of Holland, the King of Bel¬ 
gium, the King of Denmark, and the Bang of Portugal combined, 
to the petty Nawab or Raja with a few square m&s of territory 
and a lakh or two of revenue. But the reigning Prince of one of 
the greater and older dynasties is undoubtedly a personage, even 
outside his own dominions. It was impossible to mingle with 
the crowd in the cities through which the Prince passed without 
feeling that some of these potentates aroused an interest in the 
native deeper ilion that evoked by any British official not exolud- 
ing the highest of all. A IJeutenant-Govemor or a Chief Com¬ 
missioner, the virtual ruler of thirty or forty millions of people, 
is assuredly a more important and more powerful ^rsonage, 
especially in his own Province, than any of the local ruling Chiefs. 
Yet I am sure that the multitude, or some of them, looked on the 
Maharaja, as he went by in his gilded coach and four, followed 
by his caracoling escort, with a livelier and more sentimental 
curiosity than that which was evoked by the “Lard Sahib” him¬ 
self. For one thing, he often represents something of significance. 
One man may be the head of a great religious community; 
another the premier prince of a race which is invested with a 
special sanctity by millions of Hindus; a third the inheritor of 
a stirring tradition of conquest and successful war. Even 
when their material power is trivial, they may wield a moral 


mfluenw sufficient to render their content or discontent with the 
prevaihng regime a matter worth consideration. 

In the old days they were usually discontented. It was very 
natural that they sliould be so. They had submitted to the. 
paramount Power with reluctance, sometimes because they had ' ■ 
been subdued by force of arms, sometimes because of irresistible 
pacific pressure, sometimes becaiise it was the only way to save 
themselves from being wiped out by stronger neighbours. But 
they did not enjoy the situation, nor did they appreciate the 
blessings of Imperial rule. Equal laws and equal rights had few 
attractions for men whose mere existenc.e was an assertion of the 
principle of inequality. An Eastern despot, who did what he 
liked in his own country, subject to the chances of rebellion, and 
made war when he pleased, would seldom care to exchange this 
exciting in’esponsibility for an uneventful security and a dignified 
dependence. The Government of India put him in leading strings 
and deprived him of some of his most cherished indulgences. 
The true Oriental licence to plunder and misgovern was practi¬ 
cally withdrawn. His territory was no longer his private pro¬ 
perty; he was expected to consider the feelings and interests of 
his subjects, with what he, no doubt, considered quite superfluous 
solicitude. The patriarchal mixture of oppression and gene¬ 
rosity hod to make way for something more nearly resembling the 
rule of law. The process annoyed the chief, and did not always 
please the people, who sometimes preferred the old, irregulaav 
free and easy arrangemente. Besides, the Raja really disliked 
the English and their ways, many of which seemed to him offensive 
or absurd, or irreligious, and ho would have been heartily glad 
to see them cleared out of India. So he was potentially disloyal 
though wise enough not to quarrel openly with the Power that 
was master of his destinies. 

The theory of the statesman to whom I have referred, and of 
many other distinguished Indian administrators, is that the 
attitude here suggested has been changed in recent years. The 
members of the great Indian ruling and princely families arq 
becoming reconciled to the Brilash supremacy, and are in many 
cases its cordial supporters. They no longer endure it with 
sombre acquiescence. On the contrary, they understand the 
prevailing system, they appreciate the benefits it confers upon 
the country, and they would be the last persons to rejoice at its 
overthrow. The younger generation has a tendency to be Ang¬ 
lophile. Some of the feudatories have been educated in England 
or under English teachers and tutors; many of them are on very 
friendly terms with English officers and officials, they rather h'ke 
their ways, they join in their sports and games, they meet them 
in business, on the polo field, on the parade ground, and to some 
extent in society. They have abandoned a good deal of their 
exclusiveness and aloofness, and find it possible occasionally 
to get on terms of frank camaraderie with the better kind of 
Englishman. Then they know more of England and of the extra 
Indian world generally. Some of them travel, or read Euro¬ 
pean books, not excluding fiction from the fair land of France. 
They cultivate a taste for modem inventions and modem pro- ; 
gressive ideas as to sanitation and eduoation. AH those things 
put them in a better frame of mind than their sulky and resent¬ 
ful fathers before them. 

Add to aU this that we are at length making some headway 
towards bringing them back ter the only career which really 
suite a member of an Eastern military caste. We are giving 
them a revived interest in soldiering. We have always per¬ 
mitted the native States to keep up armies of sorts, But it was 
our policy that these armies should be ineffective for fighti ng 
purposes. The princes might have a limited number of men in 
buckram, or in red or khaki coats, or in mail armour, to play with; 
but we could not afford to let them be efficient enough to become 
dangerous. Consequently, we refused to aUow the feudatories 
to have their regiments di^ed by European officers. We do not 
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permit them to have batteries of breech-loatlmg artillery, and we 
forbid the purchase of good modem rifles. The forces of the 
native States were all paraded for the Prince of Wales’s mspection 
as he passed through, and some of them made a very byilliant 
appearance, for we exercise no veto upon the sartorial fancies 
of the Maharaja, and if His Highness chooses to clothe his horde 
of military retainers, armed ’(dth smooth-bore muskets or old 
Enfield carbines, in uniforms of canary yellow or blue and silver, 
we do not offer any objection- His subjects like the show, and 
are pleased to see these obsolete warriors facing about and pre¬ 
senting arms, while Cononel Gopal Singh or Major Mohammed 
Khan gives the word of command in what is supposed to be the 
English language. But to a young Raja of spirit the whole 
affair must, doubtless, seem silly and theatrical, and perhaps no 
more than a proof of humiliation and dependence. A man sprung 
from generations of warlike ancestors, who won their way and 
held it hy the sword, must chafe at the restriction which limits 
him to an army of stage supers and provides no real career for 
the cadets and collateral branches of Ms royal house. That was 
one of the reasons why the Maharaja aforetime gave himself to 
unworthy causes. He **chewed bhcmg and toyed with dancing 
girls,” &,s described by Macaulay. What else was he to do, when 
we hod made his government an unreality, and his army a farce. 

But we are now opening to him a wider avenue of activity. 
We allow him to raise a contingent for ihe Imperial Service Corps, 
which be may make as efficient as he pleases. Each unit 
of the Imperial Service Corps is recruited exchisively in the 
native State to wMoh it belongs. It is part of the army 
of that State, it is paid, for out of the revenues of the Maharaja, 
and the officers are his own subjects, bolding their commissions 
from him. All that the Indian Government requires is that there 
shall be a British inspecting officer, to secure that the force shall 
be kept up to the standard of the Indian Native Army. It has 
modem weapons, and receives the latest instraotions in drill and 
tactics, and it may be called upon to take its place in line with 
British troops when the Imperial Government goes to war. '^e 
Maharaja is left a considerable latitude of choice as to the kind 
of contingent he will supply. The horse-loving Rajputs of 
Jodhpur contribute a dashing regiment of lancers. In Bikatiir, 
the Desert State, they have a first-rate camel corps, wMoh did , 
valuable service in Somaliland and China. The Maharaja of 
Jaipur contents Mmsolf with a workmanlike and useful train of 
transport carts. When the Prince of Wales was at Laliore, a 
review of all the Imperial Service contingents of the Punjab 
chiefs was held at Mian Mir. There were between thiw and fom 
thousand troops on the ground of all arms, except artillery—since 
the Mutiny we do not put field guns into native han^—and a 
better display of physique, good marching and riding, and 
accurate drill could scarcely Ite seen in any country. There was 
little to choose, so far as the ej^e could judge, between the Maho- 
medan and Sikli soldiera of Kapurthala and Patiala and the b^t 
regiments of our Native Army. Aud these contingents, it must, 
be remembered, were in aU cases commanded by their own State 
officers. Colonels, captains, and subalterns were of the same 
districts and the same races as their men. Alony of them were 
relatives of the chiefs—his brothers, nephews, or cousins, or mem¬ 
bers of the landowning families who owed him feudal allegiance. 

And we do more than this to gratify the military tastes of our 
Indian waaTior castes. The young scions of the reigning houws 
can be educated at the Rajkumar Colleges, where they receive 
a combination of that sort of training which an English lad can 
get at a public school and at Sandhurst. When they leave these 
academies they can join tlio Imperial Cadet Corps, a very select 
body, which was one of Lord Curzon’s happy thoughts. This 
squadron of high-bom youths was much in evidentie at the Prince 
of Wales’s reception in Bombay, and a very nice, manly troop of 
young cavaliers they looked, fit to be the escort of any sovereign 


with their pretty fawn uniforms, theii’ turbans of turquoise blue, 
and their saddle-cloths made of the skin of the snow leopard. 
The idea is that some of these young gentlemen shall obtain 
direct, commissions in the Indian Native Army. One of them 
has already been appointed to tlie general staff, where they 
think extremely well of Mm. 

In all this we are going on the right lines. The Imperial 
Service Corps and the Imperial Cadet Corps undoubtedly do 
something to satisfy the fighting instincts of the leaders of the 
fighting peoples. And we ore, perhaps, justifi^ in concluding 
that the ruling families have no reason to be discontented wth 
the place assigned to them in the scheme of things. One might 
say that a sensible man, m the position of an Indian feudatory 
chief, ought to be well satisfied. If we have taken much from 
him he have also given Mm a good deal. We have rendered 
him secure. His tlirone is no longer precarious. He can “sleep 
well,” like King Duncan, though not in his grave. Treason, 
domestic broil, foreign assault “can touch him not and harm 
Mm not again,” provided he exMbits a moderate diligence and a 
moderate good sense in the task of government. We might 
dethrone him ourselves, but we should allow neither rebel barons 
nor ambitious rivals to overturn him. Moreover, he has great 
opportunities of doing good if he cares to use them } he occupies 
a fine position; he has honours and dignities; and if he manages 
his estates economically ho can have plenty of spending money, 
without the anxieties which usually attend the possession of 
wealth in an Eastern society. 

For these benefits he should be grateful. Perhaps he is ; but 
he has his grievances. They are apt to bulk large when he is 
not on good terms with the political officer appomted unto him 
hy the Supreme Government, The “political” is not always the 
most tactful of human beings. Those who are selected by the 
India Office to manage the greater States which come irnder its 
direct authority are usually able men. But the Provincial Gov- 
emmenta nominate Agents and Residents to their o wn groups of 
minor States, and one does not invariably hear the best accounts 
of these gentlemen. The position does not attract the most 
capable and ambitious officials of the Civil Service, because there 
is no great prospect of promotion in it. An aspiring young 
civilian, who hopes for a Lieutenant-Governorship or a Chief 
Commiasionership, or a pc»t on the Council, as the crown of his 
career, ■will not consent to spend his active life in an ummportant 
Residency. The Department has to fall back on a military man 
who has taken to civil employment, or it selects possibly a 
second-rate member of the bureaucracy- He may be fussy, or 
pretentious, or pompous, or merely ignorant and idle. There 
are political officers to whom most of these epithets could be 
applied. When such an individual has to manage justifiably 
a subtle,intriguing, and irritable nati-ve princeling, at once proud, 
sensitive and stispicious, the machinery is not likely to work with 
smoothness. 

At the best it does not run easily. The more we educate 
Europeanise the native gentlemen, the less do they like teing 
held in leading strings. The Raja feels that Ms brain is at 
least equal to that of a fussy, middle-aged, middle-class colonel, 
and he is quite aware that this diplomatist is nobody in particular 
when he goes back to Ms o-wn country. In the old days that 
fact was hidden from him. Mysterious beings were emitt^ from 
out of the darkness of an unknown land. They might be princes 
themselves, or great councillors of State whose seat was on the 
steps of the Imperial Throne, for what His Highness knew. But 
the mystery has been stripped bare, He goes “home”, he knows 
all about our politics, he reads our newspapers, and assimilates 
even the valuable and informing “society” paragraphs. Fussy 
colonels impress him no longer. He takes them at about the 
valuation of their owm countrymen, which is not exalted, and if 
he is young, able, ambitious, progressive, he is inclined to ask 






why he should not te permitted to manage his own affairs and 
ijhiose of his people without, j^rpetual and patronising super¬ 
vision. “You are making men oif us,” said one young Europeanis¬ 
ing prince to an Englisli friend of mine, who had contrived to 
gain his confidence. “Isn’t it about time to leave off treating 
us like children?”—(SiDNBiy Low.) 

24th Jahhaby 1906. 

Aberdeen Free Press. —Fitty-nine Indian ladies had the 
honour of meeting the Princess of Wales at .Belvedere, tlie resi¬ 
dence of the Lieutenant-Govenror of Bengal, on New Year’s Day. 
Bengal, which is the home of political agitation, and a very 
hothouse of Western learning, is bwkward in the emancipation 
of the fair sex. The best Hindus in Oalcutta and neighbourhood 
have hitherto jealously guarded the sanctity of the Hindu zenana 
by prohibiting their la^es from going to functions, even where 
the purdah (curtain), or seclusion of women from male gaze, was 
guaranteed. When invitations were talked of to tide party, 
there was a storm in a teacup in Hindu society. It was con¬ 
nected with the political agitation which has swept over Bengal 
in recent months. But in spite of threatened oppo^iitiou the 
party was held. Some of the most notable landowners of Bengal 
sent their wives, and many prominent citizens of Calcutta fol¬ 
lowed suit. The precautions taken to secure privacy will sound 
almost ludicrous in. Aberdeen. Four carriages at a time drove 
into the porch at Belvedere. The horses were unyoked, the 
male attendants departed, and curtains were let down. The 
female attendants released the pent-up ladies, who had been 
carefully shut up inside their carriages till this moment. They 
were ushered upstairs by female attendants, up a carefully 
curtained staircase to a <hrawing-room, into which the guests, 
duly assembled, were locked. The Princess was exceptionally 
gracious to her future subjects, whose difficulties in meeting her 
she duly appreciated. The Countess of Minto and Lady Fraser 
were present, the latter as hostess. European ladies had besieged 
Private Secretaries for permission to attend, which had been 
rigid ly refused. Lady Fraser had invited one European lady to 
act as interpreter, a lady not unconnected with Aberdeen, and 
she was the only outsider that took part in the function. The 
IMncess handed a silver medal to each of the fifty-nine ladies to 
commemorate the occasion. She put the medals round the 
necks of the Maharanis who were present, and into the hands of 
the lesser lights. 

It was a distinct triumph to carry through this purdah pa rty in 
Calcutta, and probably the next onewiil be more easily achieved. 
The ladies who had the oouxago to attend will cherish the recol¬ 
lection all their lives. Probably they will be able to Convince 
some of their sisters that even a Viceregal reception, when they 
cannot have a Royal one, presents an excellent opportunity of 
showing Off the family jewellery. Even in unpretentious houses 
in Calcutta there is a wealth of jewellery that would make good 
folks at home break the Tenth Commandment, What it is in 
the palaces of the great no man knows, and but few women. But 
great shows would soon afford the opportunity of bringing price¬ 
less jewels to the light, and one can well heKeve that even the 
proverbial bashfuhiesa of Hindu women would thaw before 
Royal or Viceregal light, and the numerous passive virtues that 
Hindu men extol in their women folk, would not be proof against 
the delightful temptation of dazzling the eyes of their sisters 
with better jewels than theirs. 

On the afternoon of the 2nd January a delightful entertain¬ 
ment was given to the Prince and Princess by Calcutta citizens, 
2,500 of whom were present to witness the display. A portico 
of white wood on a masonry pediment had. been erected in a 
horse-shoe shape?, with entrance drive at one end and raised data 
at the other The dais was a gorgeous mingling of West and East. 
Blue silk hangiags indioated Exuope, but the silver chairs in red 


plush, and the silver posted canopy over the chairs^- were truly 
Oriental. So were the four valiant nobles that grasped each 
man his post. Tbe Maharaja of Bttrdwao, the Maharaja Sir 
Jotindra Mobun Tagore, with a rent-roll oC^lOljOOO a year, the 
Maharaja of Gidhaxtr, a great land^ proprietor in Behar, and 
the Mussulman Nawab SalimuUa of Dacca—^^ore the canopy 
holders. The wealthiest man on this side of India was gaily 
conspicuous in purple velvet, with a 'ljoadpiece composed 'of 
diamonds and an aigrette. He was greatly in demand for 
explanations, and, as he danced about the c^jts,’he looked foY all 
I the world like a gorgeously apparelled monkey on. an Italian 
street organ. But ted it not in Gath, for jhe is a great nobleman, 
and such description might pass to ^dition in this urdiumorous 
age. Just before the Pripoo and ^t&ess arrived, the sun, which 
had been obscured all diy^ b|r unwonted ^lond^^ burst fo;rth. aiid 
lighted a vision of beauty su^ W has seen in the City 

of Palaces. Then the outsiafers appeared, and Lady Minto and 
her beautiful daughters drove Up. After an intei^val came Theit 
Royal Highnesses and the Viceioy % the.gsdaebarria^^ It wa» 
now 4-30 in the aftenioon, with an hclpr vr'So of daylight before 
us., 

After a series of introductions to Tneir Highnesses by Sir 
Andrew Fraser, who was the presiding genius of this eiftertain- 
ment, the programme began. Curious offerings were made to the 
Prince and Princess of rose-water and garlainds, and white sandal 
scented with saffron and musk, which required the servicses of 
six nobles. A song of welcome composed in honour of the last 
Prince of Wales’s visit thirty years ago, by Sir Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore, was sung. Tliis was followed by a native clowus’ dance. 
They were arranged in sombre raiment covered with floating 
strips of rainbow coloured paper, and as they beat drums and 
cymbals and native instruments they produced the effect of a 
ludicrous b<,*dlam. This was followed by a religious dance meant 
to be solemnising^ but which was only amusing. After a sweetly 
plaintive musical piece played on ancient Indian citatheras and 
other stringed instruments, there came a Sikkim dance performed 
by hilt men who pirouettmi about sword in hand; and then a 
.Bhutanese dance, also by hillmen, who gyrated and kicked up 
like any ballet girl. Perhaps the weirdest item was the Tibetan 
Ghost Danoe, danced by Tibetans whe wore masks and skeleton 
faces, and absurd elephant heads. By this time the s\m had set 
and as if by magic a myriad of elootrio lights blazed out. Above 
the canopy was a coloured piece of light showing the Prince’s 
Feathers and the Royal Arms. Beyond the hangings to the west 
there now hecame visible the outlines of the fireworks and 
illumhiations that were to end the evening. Trees on the maidan 
were tricketl out with numerous lanterns, and graoeftil scaffoldings 
of bamboo were bung with a myriad little lights of variom colours. 
Meantime the massed bands played several jpieces with a pre¬ 
cision only too rare in Calcutta, and the last item on the pro¬ 
gramme began. It was a silly performance with quarter sticks 
by native fencers. It was not tolerated for many minutes—an 
astute manager perceiving the commonness of the performance, 
waved his flag and the 'palwans disappeared The Royal party 
drove away amid ringing cheers, and after an interval fireworks 
began with a lavish prodigality that satisfied even Indian natives, 
who dearly love many coloured lights. 

The great illuminations came off on Wednesday night, the 
3rd. After a garden party at Government House at which all 
people on the Government House list were present, and at which 
the Prince and Prinoesa won golden opinions by their extreme 
affability, Calcutta began to light up. Electrio light, gas light, 
lamp light in literally a million chirags with different coloured oils, 
transformed this ugly city into a very fairyland of light. The 
centre of the city was the area chosen, and probably no city in 
the world lends itself to so many surprises as Calcutta illuminated. 
Shipa on the river were traced but in li^t. The central piece was 
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Dalhousie Square, where great buildings stand—the north side 
had the Secretariat of the Bengal Government, w'hich was 
nificently illuminated ; the west side has the Post Office, which 
was a sea of light, and its dome a crown; on the south side is the 
Telegraph Ofiice, which flashed back the reflection of a thousand 
lights and radiated from its tower a sparkling oroAvn. In the 
middle of the Square is a tank whose surface mirrored the forest 
of lights. The east side is held by great shops and offices, and 
these were gorgeously decorated likewise. There never was such 
a magnificent scene in Calcutta before, and it may safely be said 
that the Empire could not produce a much finer scene than 
gi-atified the Royal guests last night. It was a splendid success. 
There were acres of fight—and ir&ite varieties of design. The 
route of the procession began at the Fort, where Their Royal 
Highnesses had been dining with Lord Kitchener, up to 
Chowringhee, which was a blaze of light, down the Eisplanade, 
where the new Foreign Office glowed a virgin in bridal attire, all 
white, past shops with less modest illuminants, and round into 
Government Place. Through the trees Government House 
shone out, and the streets -were glorified out of all knowledge. 
Light triumphed abundantly. A groat procession passed through 
the lighted streets along with the visitors’ carriages, and the 
throng was almost indescribable. 

One of the greatest achievements of the Royal visit has been 
that it brought the Tashi Lama from Tibet to India for the first 
time in Tibetan history. He is a picturesque figure in all the 
entertainments, and his presence has been a great catch. Hence¬ 
forth the Tibetnn people will have more respectable ideas of 
their Indian neighbours and of the white men that rule them. 
The visit is not only gratifying in* itself, but is politically signifi¬ 
cant, and we may hope that in time the sullen aloofness of the 
Tibetans will melt away, and that they will enter into friendly 
relations with us. 

Indian Daily News .—Though compressed within a few 
da 3 i 3 that did not exceed a week, the Royal visit to Bi^ia will 
be long memorable. The actuality excelled the anticipation. 
Scene after scene of a splendour that was not garish was rapidly 
unfolded, accompanied by an enthusiasm which found expression 
in the crowds that marked the Royal progress from Rangoon to 
Mandalay antT back again to the chief port of Burma. The 
memoiy of that week is a succession of vivid pictui’es of flower- 
like beauty set in the gold of the Shwe Dagon and the Arakan 
Pagoda. The wonderful reception of the Prince and Princess on 
landing was a vision of the silken East, where the colours are 
soft and rastful, and the physical note is cheei-ful content. A 
wonderfully rich country, Burma is a land of birghtness bright 
in the natural gaiety of its people and bright in its prospects 
imder British rule. In the street and in the places where the 
people thronged to see the Prince and Princess, the dominant 
note was a fresh and spontaneous cheeriness that only a people 
naturally bright could display. When the Shwe Dagon was 
left behind a shaft of pearl fight under the reflected glow of power¬ 
ful electric lamps, it was a scene of enchantment that was pass^ 
through in the night. Railway stations had become Aladin s 
Palaces of rosy light, and the line ran through a continuous 
garden of carnival lamps. Daylight revealed a counfry of 
luxuriant productiveness whose prolific growth amply explains the 
natural joyfulnoss of the people. The religious philiMophy of 
Burma is not gloomy, but, were it otherwise, the fertility of the 
country would save the Burmese from becoming a gloomy people. 
The present of India may not be really sad. It needs but little 
prosperity to enable him to rejoice, but famine and plague and 
centuries of depressing and oppressive religious and social customs 
have given him a melancholy aspect to which the Burmese are 
strangers. The never-to-be-forgotten Regatta at Mandalay em¬ 
phasised the love of the Burman for brightness and gaiety and 
for movement and colour of a thoroughly sparkling nature. The 


Burman is obliged by his religion to spend some portion of his 
fife in a monastery, but he loves the wine of life and the monastic 
period seems to give him a zest for its enjoyment. He cloth^ 
himself in the colours of the sunrise and the sunset, and his 
love of music and dancing has carried the development of those 
arts in Burma to a higher pitch than in India. The standard 
which has been attained in musical and dramatic art was seen in 
the Pwe, which the Prince and Princess witnessed on the night 
of their departure from Mandalay. Preceded by a puppet 
show, an entertainment was given somewhat on the lines of light 
opera and clever enough to maintain the interest of an audience 
which scarcely understood a word uttered by the performers. 
The brunt of the performsmee fell upon an artist who displayed 
remarkable powers as an actress and as a dancer in the most 
difficult and fantastic movements. Burmese dancing as illus¬ 
trated by this exponent is something a great deal more com¬ 
plicated than graceful posturing. It is a combination of posfriring 
with the most eccentric performances of an English pantomime 
artiste and is much more arduous and prolonged than anything 
a pantomime artiste is called upon to do. Yet this Burmese 
actress not only acted and danced, but sang, and that with many 
of the mannerisms of a European jwimd donna. Her voice was 
hoarse, for Burmans seem to be relentless towards their 
theatrical favourities, but at times she sang with surprising fresh¬ 
ness, and her trills and cadenzas showed that Burmese dramatic 
music is approaching a florid style. Burmese orchestral music 
has indeed advanced a groat way in that direction. In noise 
and discord it seems to approaching what is now the highest 
development of Western musical art. To this last impression 
of Mandalay succeeded the charm of the voyage down the 
Irawaddy by easy stages to Prome. When the Renown was even¬ 
tually boarded below the Hastings shoal, all Burma had become 
one of the most enchanting memories of tlie tour, a vivid impres¬ 
sion to charm, when the mental pictures of more garish scones 
had faded. In Madras Their Royal Highnesses tmn another 
bright page of the gorgeous volume of the shining East which 
haa been opened before them. ■ 

Indian Daily Telegraph .—^Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales left Rangoon in the Renovm on 
the 2l8t, and are expected to roach Madras at 2 r.M. on the 24th, 
the public reception taking place at 4-30 p.m. 

Madras Mail .—The Hon'ble Mr. Bayley, accompanied by 
Messrs. Cassbon-Walker and Dunlop and Colonel Nawab Afsur 
Jung and the Minister, paid a day’s visit to the Royal shooting 
campatNarsimpet on the 16th Instant, where the camp arrange¬ 
ments are rapidly approaching completion. 

Local tradesmen are complaining loudly of the fact that the 
visit of the Prince of Wales is not proving as peoimiarily benefi¬ 
cial to themselves as to outsiders. So far as furniture is con¬ 
cerned, they have just cause for complaint, for it would have been 
far more appropriate to have patronised the local makers of art 
furniture, instead of indenting upon English firms, such as Maple 
and Oetzmann, for English furniture. I am sure the Royal 
visitors would themselves like to see the degree to which native 
artisans can carry the perfection of their art, and would be only 
too glad to escapt^ from the sight of English furnishing, if only 
for a few months. They have come momJy to see India as her¬ 
self—not England in India ; and so long as their comfort is 
ensured, and this can be done without undue indents on London, 
tliey do not ask for more. 

Pioneer.—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales arrived from Prome this morning at 6-45, alighting at 
Barr Street Jetty at 8 a.m., where a landing platform was set up 
for the occasion. Though the departure for Madras was private 
a large gathering of officials was present to welcome Their Royal 
Highnesses, who looked well after their journey to Upper Burma. 
Among the officials were the Lieutenant-Governor, Mi. Gates, 






- Chief Secretary to the Borma Crovernment, Colonel Lawford, 
Mr. Laurie, President of the Rangoon Municipality, and others. 
After the usual introductions of the Government officials. 
Captain Kincaid, Agent of thn Burma Railways, and other railway 
officials who accompanied the Royal train to Rangoon from Prome 
were introduced, and the Prince and Princess wi^ the Royal Staff 
bid good-bye and proceeded on board the Renown, which left 
for Madras later. The Renoum was escorted by the Terrible, Fox, 

: and Perseus, The Royal party will reach Macfras on Wednesday, 
ft's!- Last night. Colonel Lawford presiding, the meml)ers of the 
Pegu Club entertained to dinner the officers of the squadron. 
The Hyacinth had left on Friday, but the officers from all the 
four other ships were present. 

Times ,—One evening in November 1886, Lord Dufferin, 
then staying at the Residency at Indore, kept dinner waiting for 
a quarter of an hour. He made no secret of the cause of such 
unusual unpunotuality, explaining it as due to his having to 
attend to the final orders for the advance on Mandalay. Pew, 
perhaps, of the guests rejtlized at the moment that they heard 
what was practically the announcement of an addition to the 
Indian Empire of a province which, in area of British territory 
alone, without coimting the fringe of subordinate States, was to 
exceed what was then known as British Burma. The orders 
issued that evening sounded the death-knell of a government 
which, ever since the British had had any dealings with it^ had been 
distinguished alike by its overweening conceit, by its arrogance, 
by its tyranny over its own Bubjects, and by its ill-usage of peace¬ 
ful traders. Its treatment of the Burma Trading Company, 
which had by its river steamers maintained a precarious commerce 
with the capital of King Thebaw, led directly to its downfall. 
The conquest of that despoCs army and the capture of liimself 
proved an easier matter even than had been expected, but it 
took four years of constant fighting and hard work before the so- 
called dacoita, who were really the undisciplined armed forces 
collected round a corrupt government, were finally broken up 
and subdued. By 1890 it was possible to say that Upper Burma 
was as peaceful as, or even more peaceful than, the Lower Pro¬ 
vince, which owed its annexation to Lord Balhousie. lliat 
province had long been weighed down and prevented from 
development by the existence of its unruly neighbour, and it 
was now free to advance on the road to prosperity. 

When the Prince of Wales reached Rangoon he found him¬ 
self in a country very different from the vast plains in which he 
had been travelling between the North-West Frontier and 
Calcutta, and amongst a people of a disposition at least as 
different from that of the inhabitants of Upper India. From 
Peshawar to Calcutta the train is scarcely ever in sight of hills, 
whilst in Burma, wherever the traveller goes by rail, by river, or 
by road, he never gazes on a horizon unbroken by hills or rolling 
downs. In India he finds a people generally sedate, staid, and 
little addicted to holiday-making; in Burma every native is 
a bom holiday-maker who enters into his pleasures with the 
laughter and simplicity of a grown-up child. The picturesque 
telegrams of our Special Correspondent have fuUy illustrated 
this side of the Burmese character. 

The higher administration of the province does not 
differ in principle from that of other parts of the Indian 
Empire, but below it there is a much more extensive use of the 
leaders of the people themselves, and the headmen and elders of 
villages and of wards in towns play a larger part than in most 
provinces of modem India. Over the greater part of Burma 
there never hang.s the depressing cloud of the dread of famine, 
and even in the dry central zone the seasons are a matter of far 
lessanxiety than in many parts of India proper. The whole pro¬ 
vince, especially UpperBurma, is still in the making, and for many 
years to come it will be possible to watch the process as carried 
out by the methods of the Twentieth Century Amongst these 


methods one of the most important is railway oonstruction, which 
in Burma necessarily received a great impul^ at the Annexation 
in 1886. At that date the existing province of British Bunna 
had but two railways, one connecting Rangoon with Prome, the 
other gradually pushing its way northward by the Sittang Valley, 
but reaching no further than Taungu. Naturally Upper Biirma 
under the rule of Tliebaw had no railway, and it was not till 
May 1888 that the work was pushed on from Taungu to Manda¬ 
lay, which was reached in leas than a year. Thus through rail¬ 
way communication was opened between the modem capital of 
Upper Burma, with its 180,000 inhabitants, and Rangoon, llie 
growth of the latter city has been very remarkable. Fifty years 
ago it oontained but 20,000 souls and its faoilitios as a port were 
elementary. Now it numbers nearly a quarter of a million of 
inhabitants, and has developed a shipping trado> with conveni¬ 
ences therefor which cause it to rank next to Calcutta and Bom¬ 
bay among Indian ports. The Rangoon-Mandalay Railway has 
now reached Myitk 5 dna, as far north of Mandalay as the latter 
is of Taungu, whilst another line leads from the UppiCr Burma 
capital to I^ashio, in the Northern Shan States, and other branch 
lines have been constructed. In Lower Burma Bassein has been 
linked to the Prome-Rangoon line, and two years ago th«?railway 
from Rangoon towards the west and south was opened to 
Martaban, on the right bank of the great river Salwin, near the 
port of Moulmein. 

Local enthusiasm for railway construction seems to have had 
a tendency to run riot, and when Lord Curzon, in 1901, worked 
his way by land from Assam right through Burma he found 
himself compelled to call attention to the extravagance of some 
of the schemes advocated in Rangoon. He pointed out that 
tho idea of continuing the Lashio line up to the Salwin, on the 
Chinese frontier at Kun-lon, would involve immense difficulty 
and expense, only to catch a trade which was carried across the 
river in a couple of dug-outs. Such a railway could not hope to 
compete with tho great waterways which are the natural out¬ 
lets to the sea. Tlie project for connecting the upper province 
directly with the railway system of Assam was, as the Viceroy 
had seen for himself, one not to be supported, in view of its 
immense physical difficulties and the improlltable country it would 
traverse. Burma will, no doubt, eventually be linked by rail 
with India, bub it is more probable that the line vrill start from 
Rangoon across the range known as the Arakan Yoma, and thmace 
between it and the Bay of Bengal, to Chittagong. This rout© 
is being surveyed at the suggestion of Sir Hugh Barnes, the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. That officer also took a deep 
interest in the scheme for opening up the fertile plateau of the 
Southern Shan States, where great areas are -waiting to be cul¬ 
tivated only until a railway enables their produce to reach the 
sea. The project was looked upon with distrust when it 
was laid before the Government of India some years ago, but 
Sir H. Barnes’s inquiries go to show that the prospects of trade 
were then underestimated. A minor, but not unimportant, 
consequence of the railway would be the opening to Europeans, 
exhausted by tho enervating climate of the low country, of an 
excellent sanitarium on the plateau. 

For irrigation operations there is fortunately not the same 
demand in Burma as in India, but in the central zone or lesser 
rainfall much has been done, and is to be done. Throe large 
canals are in process of construction, and the Mandalay canal 
has already been able to render good service when the early rains 
of 1903-04 failed. Yet another project, Ye-u canal, estimated 
to irrigate 100 square miles annually, w under consideration. 

The mineral resources of the pro-vinco.have still t© be com¬ 
pletely explored and developed. The operations of the Burma 
ruby mines are well known in England, and, of course, it is only 
since the annexation of Upper Burma that these mines have 
begun to be worked by European methods. There are consider- 







' - possibilities in the way of gold, and tin mining has as yet 
' scarcely begun to be developed. The production of petroleum 
is already considerable and promises well. Coal, not of very good 
quality, is found in the Shan States, on the Upper Chindwin, and 
at Mergui, and iron exists in many places, though, so far, it has 
not been worked by scientific methods. 

In its forests, with their immense resources in teak and other 
valuable woods, Burma possesses an asset the great importance 
of which was not, apparently, at first appreciated. In 1870-71 
British Burma had but 133 square miles of reserved forest, 
brmging in a gross revenue of some £46,000; now there are more 
than 20,000 square miles reserved, outside the 100,000 which 
will probably eventually be broken up for cultivation. The 
forest revenue is over £560,000 gross and close attention is being 
given to preservation and development. The world’s demand 
for rubber is growing rapidly with the advent of motor-cars 
and cycles and many other opportunities for its use. The possi¬ 
bilities of the Biu’ma forests in this direction have not been lost 
sight of, and there is a Government plantation of rubber trees, 
extending over some 2,000 acres, at Mergui. 

Nothing is more hampering to the progress of a country than 
the ^conilfcant unrest generate by unsettled boundaries of its 
territory, where wild and semi-independent tribes have, in the 
unsettlement* a motive for fighting ever at hand. Since 1886 
the whole question of boundaries has been practically settled. 
The Siamese boundary has been demarcated and that of China 
was finally ascertained in 1900, with the exception of a small 
portion where wild, practically independent tribes defy the 
authority of the Chinese ofiScials. The boundary between 
Assam and the turbulent people who inhabit the northern hills 
has also })een laid down. 

It is impossible here to go in any great detail into the future 
possibilities of Burma, but enough has, perhaps, l)een said to 
show how great tlxey are. The tendency in Rangoon is appa¬ 
rently towards too wide an outlook. As Lord Curzon said there 
in 1901, Burma has first to consider the many possible and pro¬ 
fitable openings for railway construction within her own borders 
before clamouring for such a luxury as early railway connexion 
with India, or for such a doubtful benefit as tire Kun-lon line. 
Those are projects wliioh can well wait till the internal communica¬ 
tions, both by road and by rail, connecting the productive parts 
of the country with the great waterways or the sea, have been 
worked out to their full extent, 

25th Jahtjaey 1906. 

Daily Chronicle .—The anival of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in the ancient city of Clive, the first foothold of the British 
in India, must have dispelled many illusiona. The Prince as a 
siwlor, and the Princess as a student of India, must have gathered 
that the Madras harbour was at one time an object of sporn, 
that the climate was abominable, and the people poverty- 
stricken. As a matter of fact, so greatly has the harbour been 
improved of recent years that the Renown and the Terrible were 
able to anchor within a stone’s throw of the shore, whereas at 
Bombay the anchorage lie.s a mile out, and Calcutta is eighty 
miles away from the sea-sweetened breezes, which are pleasanter 
here than in Bombay, Calcutta or Rangoon. The new build¬ 
ings, m the Indo-Saracenio style, and the yellow beach made a j 
gorgeous spectacle; while the people, who crowded the streets 
m denser throngs than anywhere else during the tour, bubbled 
with enjoyment, as poor men never did. 

Madras has indeed pr&ved worthy of the splendid traditions 
associated with tire names of Chvo, Bupleix, Bussy, and the 
Comte de Lolly. Towards the close of the drive from the har¬ 
bour to Government House, the Royal party saw something of 
the stately suburban life which is characteristic of Madras. A 
feature of the visit will be an entertainment given by the citizens* 


b f when the Khurds, a wild tribe living in the Ganjam district, wilt 
i come to Madras for the first time in order to perform their native 
I drama, while a musical and acrobatic entertainment will also be 
L given, 

! After the public reception to-day* the Ihrinc© laid the founda 
tion atone of the Victoria Technical Institute. To-morrow he 
‘ receives the visits of the chief princes of Madras, the Maharaja of 

I Travancore, the Raja of Cochin, and the Raja of Pudokotta; 
while in the evening the. abovementioned entertainment will 
take place. On Friday return visits to the Ruling Chiefs will 
I 1» paid, and there will be a State reception at night. On 
Saturday there will be a purdah party, when the chief native 
1 ladies ^1 be presented to the Princess. On Sunday tlie Prince 
and Princess attend Divine Service at the Cathedral, and leave 
privately for Mysore in the evening. 

Daily Telegraph.--^Jlh6 arrival of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to-day in Madras was mad© the occasion of a general 
festival. At one o’clock His Majesty’s battleship Renown 
approached the harbour, but the first gun armouncing her coining 
had long been forestalled by the multitudes who lined the streets 
of the city. From the humble begmnings of Mr. Francis Day 
in the reign of Charles II, this, the third most populous and 
important city of India, has expanded indeed. To-day one 

could hardly believe that the population of the capital was only 

half a million; it seemed that there were all that, and even 
more, lining the well-kept roadways. 

The general aspect of tlie Madrassi crowd differs from that 
of a Northern Indian gathering in the gayer colours worn upon 
darker and certainly more freely exposed skins. After Burma., 
this vivid colouring was, of course, less noticeable, but except 
at Jaipur it wotild be impossible to match the occasional 
galaxies of chrome yellow, crimson, and raw red which figured 
here and there upon the benches which stretched on both sides 
of the road almost from the harbour to Government House. 

A welcome was given, to the Royal visitors which for volume 
has only been exceeded in Calcutta, and in excitement and en¬ 
thusiasm has not been equalled hitherto in the course of the tour. 
EspeciaUy vociferous were the crowded sections set apart for 
tlie school children of Madras, of whom 12,000 or 14,000 were 
actually present along the route. 

Their Royal Highnesses looked well after the rest afforded by 
the river trip and sea voyage, and betrayed evident pleasure at 
the warmth of Hie greeting they received in this, the most an¬ 
cient of our Indian settlements, the home of Clive, and at pre¬ 
sent the capital of the best governed and developed of all the 
provinces of our Indian Empire. 

After a delightful voyage from Rangoon, in ideal weather, 
His Majesty’s shij^Eewtxen and Terrible anchored in the harbouf 
at one o’clock this afternoon. The formal welcome took place 
in a huge, gaily decked shamiana on the pier where there was a 
representative British and native assemblage of several hundred 
persons. 

llie Corporation’s address was read by the President, Mr. 
Pears, and was accompanied by a valuable casket. 

The Prince, in reply, said that he hod looked forward to visit¬ 
ing that old, historic city, our oldest possession, and the oldest 
rnuuioipaUty of British Indie He expressed his deep apprecia¬ 
tion. of the generous efforts and carefi^y planned preparations 
which had been made for his reception. Referring to the King’s 
visit. His Royal Highnessaaid that His Majesty’s recollections of 
Madras were still vivid and happy. 

In the course of the day between thirty and f6rty thousand 
poor were fed in various quarters of the city, the Brahmins being 
fed in the temples. 

Englishman,—Thfi Prince of Wales is a sailor and the Princess 
is an uncommonly keen student of Indian affairs. No doubt 
unflattering guides has prepared them for anything but a pleas- 









dnt impreasion of Madras. That her harbour is a bye-word 
amongst satlormen and shipowners, that her climate is at the 
beat of times like that of the bottom of a well, that her people 
are poor and her industries languishing. Are these not amongst 
the commonplaces of what passes for informed Indian opinion ? 
But the backwardness of Madras bears ft sound family likeness 
to another Anglo-Indian commonplace, the legend of the extra¬ 
ordinary administrative perfection of the Punjab. Each bubble 
has only to be pricked to burst. And to-day was a day of 
agreeable disillusionment. 

First came the explosion of the harbour myth. It must 
have surprised His Royal Highness not a little to find that m 
this abused and condemned port the and her giant 

escort the TerrMe could steam easily into the walled anchorage 
regardless of the state of the tide and moor a stone’s throw from 
the shore. In the magnificent harbour of Bombay the Emnm 
was near a mile from the Bundar and the Terrible a mere smudge 
on the horizon. At Calcutta, the battleship anchored at Saugor 
and her sister was many miles hu'thei’ out at sea. At Rangoon 
both war vessels moored below the Hastings shoal. It will not 
be betraying a confidence to recite a characteristic story of Her 
Royal Highness. As the launch Howrah was steaming down 
theHughli the Princess was being duly impressed with the mani¬ 
fold excellencies of Calcutta. The size of the river, the depth of 
the channel, and the safety of the navigation. “ Yes,” she 
smilingly retorted, “ but you could not bring the Benown up 
here.” True at certain seasons the sea sweefffl^o strongly through 
the easteni entrance to the harbour that the Madras anchorage 
is unsafe, but that eastern gap in the sea wall is soon to be closed 
and a sheltered opening to the north-east built. It would never 
have been constructed but for the interference of the Secretary 
of State’s advisers. Madras as a port has suffered severely from 
ignorance and the bad effects of the 1881 cyclone, but with cour¬ 
age it still has a future. 

Then came the heat myth. It was steamy oert.ajnly, but a 
strong sea-sweetened breeze blew, which made the mist days in 
Bombay and Rangoon, and even ihe afternoon of arrival in Cal¬ 
cutta, a perspiring recollection by comparison. Flicked by this 
breeze the wavelets danhed across the harbour and broke with 
a happy roar on the beach. Pleasant it was to sit on the shade 
of one of the old surf boats built up of rude planks as rudely sewn 
together, which were long thb only means of landing in Madras 
and are still so well suited to the purpose that they had to be 
called in to land at Obbia the men and horses of the Somaliland 
force, when the steel boats were beaten shapeless. The blue 
waters were furrowed with smart launches and immaculate gigs 
bearing Lord Ampthill to visit Their Royal Higlmesses, 
Those who crowded into the largo reception pandal probably 
found the waiting hour anything but a cheerful one, but this 
penalty of distinction was avoided by the irresponsible 
beachcomber for whom the panorama unfolded its best and 

brightest side. „ , 

And then the “ Poor People.” Not even in Bombay, or 
Delhi, or Amritsar did Their Royal Highnesses see such a dense, 
packed crowd, or hear more jo 3 mus chatter. Luckily in the 
central streets strong barriers were erected for no human cordon 
could have held that throng back. Behind this barrier the 
crowd was so solid that the proverbial sardinemay besaid to lie 
at his ease by comparison. If it may be regarded as a sign of 
depression to ripple and bubble with enjoyment then these 
strong featured, swarthy men and women of the South m^y be 
regarded as poor. But the impression this enthusi^tic and in¬ 
tensely interested *' levfie en masse ” left on the mind 6f those 
not nniised in reading the signs of the East was of a people 
quite comfortably provided with this world’s goods, by no means 
insensible to the lighter side of life, delighted to welcome the 
Shazada and his Consort and determined to enjoy their holiday. 


To such accompaniments the Prince and Princess entered 
Madras, 'Their launch steamed round the warships and while 
the welkin rung with the Royal salute, they were received by 
Lord Ampthill and Lady Ampthill, who to the regret of every 
body are soon leaving Madras, and presented with a municipiU 
address. « 

The short drive from the harbour to Grovemmont House is 
crowded with signs of the new Madras and with memories 
of Port St. George. Onthe one hand the High Court in the 
Hindu Saracenic style and the Madras bank building, wbioh 
is strongly reminiscent of the fort at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri, 
which typify the rebuilding of the city. On the other the 
venerable fort with its smoth green glacis, which brings to mind 
the work of men like Duplebt, Clive, Bussy, Lally, and Coote. 
What brains and courage, hopes and ambitions are summed up in 
the mere enumeration of the names of the men, who in a short 
half century decided the fate of Hindustan. And then nearing 
Government House the procession passtid into the avenues of 
handsome boxage, the wide lawns and the solid houses of the 
stately suburban life of Madras, and which make it the only 
Presidency town, where the Englishman has room to live. 

Indian Daily jYetes,-—Another bright page in the history of 
the city of Clive has been written to-day. IVesh from the vivid 
scenes of Burma’s gay loveliness, from the charms of the young¬ 
est province of the Empire of British India, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to-day landed in Madras. Bombay is [ustly 
termed “ the Beautiful; ” Calcutta has been called the “ City of 
Palaces,” but Madras, where the foundations of British Empire 
in the East were laid, is more nearly the India of our dreams. 
The first British capital in India is a city of tropic verdure and 
exceeding charm, hut the later capitals in the pride of rapid 
growth have looked with doubtful eyes upon the city and the 
presidency which have been described by an epithet curiously 
inapt. What the Prince and Princess saw when they landed 
this afternoon was a city shining beneath a ^oat glory of light, 
its wide roads shaded by luxuriant and splendid ti-ees burgeoning 
with blossoins. Such a setting needed no Riding, and wisely, 
but little decoration in the way of hunting and aiohes was 
attempted. What was done* however, was bright, and the arches 
erected throughout the city, if of doubtful beauty, were at least 
typical of Southern India. 

Multitude of people lined the roads with amazing colour of 
the brightest and warmest tones. Stands were filled with crowds 
of school children in their gayest gear flaunting bright banners 
and cheering loudly, qjid the whole route along which the Prince 
and Princess passed was a dazzling and animated panorama of 
pictures painted in strong lights. The scene at the reception 
was as bright as any that has marked the succession of welcomes 
offered to Their Royal Highnesses during the tour. The recep¬ 
tion took place in a great pavilion built on the new pier of the 
harbour thirty years ago when the King-Emperor landed in 
Madras. The liarbour did not exist, but His Majesty inaugu¬ 
rated its construction by laying the memorial stone. Its comple¬ 
tion enabled the warships to fie almost alongside the pi^r, and 
her escort was anchored no more than a stone’s throw from the 
place of landing. The pier had been converted into a pavilion 
with gilded domes over the entrance, forming a covered way to 
the central pavilion where the ceremonial took place. Ropes 
of flowers and many flags formed the decoration of this sham- 
iana where there was a glittering assembly, including native 
chiefs and zemindars, profusely bejewelled and lavishly clothed 
in satin and plush and gold embroidery. A prettily arr^ged 
dais was backed by royal purple and scarlet with the Prince’s 
plumes in silver on the purple ground. The Benovm entered the 
harbour about one o’clock and previously messages of welcome 
and thanks had been exchanged between Lord Ampthill and the 






Prince by''etliergrams passing between the Hyacinth and the 
Jienotm. 

The reception pavilion began to fill before 3 o’clock. The 
Governor, accompanied by the Chief Justice, the Bishop of 
Madras, and the Members of Council, boarded the Renown to 
greet Their Royal Highnesses about 4 o’clock, and having returned 
to the pier-head, the Royal landing took place precisely at 4-30. 

The thunder of salutes from the warships close under the 
pier told the waiting crowds that the Royal barge was on its 
way to the warf. A few minutes afterwards Their Royal High¬ 
nesses had landed, and the Governor had presented the Chief 
Justice, the Bishop, the Members of Council, and the Lieutenant- 
General Commanding the Secunderabad Division. The guard 
of honour of the South Indian Railway Volunteers Was inspected, 
and thereafter the Raja of Cochin, the Raja of Pudukkottai, the 
Nawab of Banganapalleund, and the young Raja of Sandur, a 
boy of 13, were presented, as well as the Consuls and high officials 
of Government. Their Royal Highnesses having entered the 
main pavilion, the members of the Corporation advanced, and 
the President, Mr. S. E. Pears, read the following address of 
welcome :— 

May it please Your Royal Highnesses,—On behalf of the City 
and Corporation of Madras, we, the undersigned Municipal Com¬ 
missioners, beg to offer to Your Royal Highnesses our most 
hearty and loyal welcome. ^When some 'four years ago Your 
Royal Highnesses visited most of the principal possessions of 
the British Empire, our disappoiutment that India was for the 
time excluded was perforce consoled with the hope that this 
country might some day be still favoured. That hope has to¬ 
day, to our great good forutne, been fulfilled. We hail with 
joy Your Royal Highnesses’ presence amongst us to-day as one 
more of the proofs of the good-will felt by His Majesty the liing- 
Emperor towards the people of this coimtry. We beg Your 
Royal Highnesses to convey to His Most Gracious Majesty and 
to accept for yourselves the expression of our sincere devotion 
to the throne, our attachment to the Royal family, and our 
grateful appreciation of the many blessings conferred on this 
country by the just, wise, and merciful rule inaugurated by our 
Queen-Empress Victoria, of ever-revered memory, and con¬ 
tinued by His Most Gracious Majesty our King-Emperor. Permit 
us to conclude this sincere expression of our loyalty with the 
earnest hope that Your Royal Highnesses may both be spared 
to enjoy many years of health and prosperity with true happi¬ 
ness to yourselves and with continued blessings to the many 
millions whom it may be your high destiny to command. 

The address was enclosed in a silver casket, which was then 
presented to the Prince by the senior native member of the 
Corporation. 

His Royal Highness replied as follows 
I Gentlemen, — -I thank you for the hearty welcome which you 

] offer to the Princess of Wales and myself. We have looked 
I forward with much pleasure to visiting your old and historic 
/ city, which I believe to be our oldest possession and oldest 
i municipality in British India, . and I desire to express our 
I deep appreciation of the generous efforts and carefully 
I planned preparations which have been made for our 
I reception by yon and the citizens of Madras. We anticipate 
f with interest the scenes wliich await us during the next few 
I days, and we hope to use the opportunities which you and Lord 
I Ampthill have given us for seeing your city and its people, 
l I will not fail to communicate to the King-Emperor your loyal 
1 assurances. Though thirty years have passed since he was your 
I guest, my dear father’s recoUeotiOns of Madras are still vivid and 
i happy. Gentlemen, I again tliauk you for the affectionate 
I terms in which you have greeted us to your city. 

The ceremonial over. Their Royal Highnesses left the pavi¬ 
lion, and His Royal Highness having inspected the guaM of 


honour furnished by the Suffolk Regiment at the entrauee, the 
Royal progress along the densely thronged crowd to Government 
House began. The Royal escort included a detachment of the 
13th Lancers, the 6th Battery, Royal Field Artillery, the Moimted 
Infantry, Madras Volunteer Guards, and a detachment of 
the Government Body-Guards, Following the carriage of the 
Royal suite was a procession of the State equipages of the RuUng 
Chiefs and Zemindaxs to the number of thirty-one. The Maha¬ 
raja of Travancoro was unable to be present through illness, the 
Zamorin of Calicut, the Vailya Raja of Palghat, and the Zemin¬ 
dar of Peddakimedi and North Vallur had intimated their 
inability to attend. 

To-night a State banquet was held at Government House, 
followed by a largely attended lev6e. During the day the poor 
of the city had been fed, and Brahmins at the varioiis temples 
have also had special provision made for them. The multitude 
of poor with whom the day has been thus made memorable 
numbered nearly forty thousand, 

Indian Daily Tdegraph. —Tie Renown, which left Rangoon 
on Sunday morning, reaches Madras to-morrow, and the Prince 
and Princess of Wales land in the afternoon. The conditions of 
the voyage to Madras have been as agreeable as those of the 
journey from Calcutta to Rangoon. The Hyacinth left Rangoon 
on Friday morning an hour or so ahead of the British India 
steamer Jflunga which carried the Press correspondents. 

In the afternoon the Jdunga found the Hyacinth ivith two 
boats out, and a life-buoy in the water; the crow of the flagship 
were going through life-saving praotioe. 

This prefigured something which was to happen very soon, 
for the next afternoon, Saturday, the alarm of “Man overboard 
was raised on the Jdunga. The ship was full of coolies in the 
steerage returning from Burma to Madras, and one of these 
had been seen to mount the rail and plunge into the sea. He 
immediately struck ou t, showing himself to be a strong swimmer. 
The ship was put about directly the alarm was given, and 
having described a circle, and the man having been located, a 
boat was lowered. The man continued to swim strongly until 
the boat reached him. He was hauled aboard and imm^iately 
coUapsed ; but when the boat was being hauled up to the 
davits he made another attempt to jump into the water. He 
received immediate attention from a couple of doctors, on being 
got aboard, and was placed under careful restraint. He said he 
wanted to go to heaven, and his demeanour altogether suggested 
insanity. Tie incident created some excitement, hut commend¬ 
able despatch had been exercised by Captain Grier and his 
officjers in rescuing the man, and the Jdunga renewed her course 
half-an-hour after the alarm had been given. She anchored 
outside Madras harbour last night, and on the passengers 
landing this rooming, the Madrassi was handed over to the care 
of the police. The Hyacinth arrived this morning. 

Madras MaU. —The lauding of Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales at Madras yesterday afternoon 
was a brilliantly successful function. As recorded in the short 
account we gave yesterday, Madras and her thousands of 
visitors turned out en masse to give her Royal visitors a right 
royal welcome. From an early hour in the afternoon the 
streets and houses along the route filled with eager and excited 
crowds determined to miss no part of the imposing ceremony, 
and a considerable time before the hour appointed the large 
pavilion in the harbour began to ffll with a distinguished and 
fashionable assembl«^e of tliose bidden officially to greet 
Their Royal Highnesses on arrival. The huge enclosure, 
magnificently decorated,, presented an animated 
appearance, and at no time did it look overcrowded with 
its thousand and more occupants. Tho Ruling Chiefs, 
titular Rajahs, and Zemindars, many resplendent in 
magnificent jewels and gorgeous costumes, arrived in good 





time and took their allotted places in the splendid pageant. 
Many commented with regret on the fact that Hia Highness 
the Maharaja of Travancore, the leading Ruling Chief of South¬ 
ern India, and one of the leading Chiefs in the whole of India, 
was unavoidably forced to forego taking his place ; but the 
classic and beautiful West Coast was represented by His Highness 
the Raja of Cochin, the progressive, beautiful and historically 
interesting Native State which abuts on that of his brother of 
Ti'avancore, and the other Chiefs from Malabar. The genial 
Raja of Pudducotta was there, in Imperial purple and gold, 
while many who did not know him overlooked the minor Raja 
of Sandur, Ruler of a small State hidden away in the hilly region 
of Bellary District, an almost forgotten remnant of that 
Mahratta power which at one time harried the land from North to 
South and from East to West. Prom tlie neighbourhood of the 
Cyclopean ruins of Vijiantigger came the Raja of Anagundi, 
who claims descent from the rulers of that grand Hindu King¬ 
dom of old whose representatives are now petty chieftains scat¬ 
tered throughout the Peninsula. The titular Rajas and Zemin¬ 
dars made a brave show, but it would occupy too much space 
to detail their claims to take part in the historic assembly. 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras, accompanied by 
Her Exoellonoy Lady Ampthill, escorted by His Excellency’s 
Body Guard and a half squadron of Gordon’s Horse, left Govern¬ 
ment House and arrived at the new pier in the Madras Harbour 
at 3-45 P.M., and five minutes later His Excellency proceeded on 
board H. M. S. Benown to welcome Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Pi'incess of Wales, His Exoellenoy’s departure on 
this mission being announced by a salute from the battery on 
the foreshore. Lord Ampthill was accompanied by the Hon’ble 
Sir Arnold ViTiite, Chief Justice of Madras, the Lord Bishop of 
Madras, the Hon’ble Mr. Gabriel Stokes, O.S.I., and the Hou’ble 
Mr. G. S. Forbes, the two Members of Council, all of whom were 
then presented to Their Royal Highnesses by His Eicellency. 
At 4-10 P.M. His Excellency and the accompanying officials re¬ 
turned to the pier, and, almost immediately after, a stir on board 
the Renown announced that preparations were forward for the 
landing of Their Royal Highnesses. At 4-26 p.m. the Prince and 
Princess of Wales left ihsi Renown, the liyaciiith and Fox announc¬ 
ing the fact with Royal salutes of 31 guns each, the cracking 
report of the naval guns being in sharp contradistinction to 
the heavier boom of the shore batteries. A short journey of 
five minutes or so in the Royal barge bearing the Royal stand¬ 
ard differenced by the Prince of Wales’s escutcheon and label, 
brought Their Royal Highnesses to the pier, when a Royal 
salute again boomed out from the shore batteries announcing that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales had at last set foot on the 
shores of Madras. His Royal Highness was in the white undress 
uniform of an Admiral of the British Fleet and wore the ribbon 
of the Star of India, together with the insignia of the other numer¬ 
ous Orders of which he is a member. The Band of the Guard- 
of-Honour played the National Anthem, and the Royal standard 
—the same one tliat was used when the King was in Madras— 
was hoisted. Their Royal Highnesses were received on landing 
by His Excellency the Governor, Her Excellency Lady Ampthitl, 
the Hon’ble Sir Arnold White, the Lord Bishop of Madras, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Stokes, the Hon’ble Mr. Q. S. Forbes, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Charles Egerton, Commanding the 9th (Secundera¬ 
bad) Division, the Judges of the High Court, hfr. Murray 
Hammiek, Chief Secretary to Government, the Members of the 
Board of Revenue, Surgeon-General W. B. Browne, the Additional 
Members of the Madras Legislative Council, Mr. S. D. Pears, 
Chairman of the Madras Corporation, Mr. F. J. E. Spring, the 
President, and the other members of the Port Trust, hlr. W. O. 
Horne, Inspector-General of Polioe, and Colonel H. L. Mayne, 
C.V.O., C.B., Commanding the Madroa Brigade. Among others 
present in the reception enclosure were the Consuls and Vice- 




Consuls of foreign nations present in Madras^ and the following 
Ruling Chiefs, Nobles, and Zemindars:—-His Highness the 
Raja of Cochin, His Higlmess the Raja of PudukkottaC the 
Nawab of Banganapalle, the Raja of Sandur, the Prince of 
Arcot, the Maharaja of Jeyporo, the Maharaja of Bobbili,'the 
Raja of Vizianagram, Raja of Veukatagiri, Raja of Kala- 
hasti, Raja of Pithapuram, Raja of Karvetnagar, Raja of 
Ramnad, Zamorin of Calicut, Second Rajah of Calicut, Valiya 
Raja of Chirakkal, Valiya Raja of Kadattanad, Valiya Raja 
of Palghat; Valiya Raja of IV^alluvanad, Raja of North Vallur, 
Raja of Kallikotta and Attagada, Raja Vasudeva, Raja 
of KoUengode, Raja of Anagundy, Zemindar of Sivagunga, 
Zemindar of Udaiyarpalaiyam, Zemindar- of Punganur, Zemin^r 
of Kangundi, Zemindar of Wuyyur* Zemindar of Devarakota, 
Zemindar of South Vallur, Zemindar of Ettiyapuram, Zemindar 
of Kurupam, Zemindar of Bhadraohalam, Zemindar of Parlaki- 
medi, Zemindar of Peddakhnedi, Zemindar of Dharakota, and 
Raja Sir Savalai Ramasavruni Moodelliax. 

A guard-of-honour of the South Indian Railway Volunteers, 
with band, was drawn up on the pier and received Their Royal 
Highnesses with the Royal salute. The Prince, accompanied by 
Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Egerton and Colonel then 

inspected the guard-of-honour, while the Ruling Chiefs, Consuls 
and Vice-Consuls, the high officials of Government, the Indian 
gentlemen invited by Government to be present, the President 
of the Corporation, the Sheriff of Madras, and the Trustees 
of the Port moved into the small paviUon reserved for their 
accommodation. This paviKon was prettily decorated with 
foliage, plants, and a largo maroon valance, with a heavy gold 
fringe, draped the entrance of the large pavilion. Here Hj A 
Excellency the Governor, at the request of His Royal High¬ 
ness, made certain presentations, after which Their Royal High¬ 
nesses accompanied by Tlieir Excellencies the Governor and Lady 
Ampthill, proceeded to the larger pavilion, where were assembled 
a large number of heads of depjirtments, gazetted officers of Gov¬ 
ernment, and the leading European and Indian citizens of 
Madras, together with a large number of ladies. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and the Governor and Lady 
Ampthill having ascended and token their places on the dais, 
accompanied by His Royal Highness’s suite, the President 
and the members of the Corporation were commanded to pre¬ 
sent their address. Having taken their places in front of the 
dais, Mr. S. D. Pears read the address. 

The address, which was enclosed in a beautiful silver casket 
of excellent workmanship, was presented to His Royal Highness 
by Mr. W. S. Venkataramanjulu Naidu, the Senior Commissioner 
of the Corporation. The casket was 10 inches high and OJ 
inches long, and was moimted on an ebony plinth 4^ inches high. 

It rested on four scroll feet with elegant scroll w'ork ro\md the 
sides, and in the centre of the front was some fine relief work, 
which gave the casket a very handsome appearance. Rising 
from each comer of the casket were three palm trees with hood¬ 
ed cobras coiled round them. Four silver pillars supported the- ' 
casket, and embossed on the centre front and back panels was 
the Corporation’s coat-of-arms. The High Court was repro¬ 
duced on the left front, and on the right was an excellent repre¬ 
sentation of the Senate House. On the con-esponding panels 
at the back were the Chepauk Palace and Government House, 
Madras; and on each end were forest views, in one of which 
appeared a huge elephant. Mounted on the comers of thei lid 
were four tigers, and surmounting the casket in the centre were 
the Prince of Wale’s feathers, supported by a most artistic design 
of scroll and fluted work, some ribbon and scroll work setting 
off the portion where the lid fitted on the casket. On the in¬ 
scription plate on the ebony plinth the following was engraved:— 

“ To Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
in token of the loyalty of the City and Corporation of Madras, 
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January, 1906.” Messrs. T. E. Tawker and Sons of Mount Koad 
xrere the designers and manufacturers of the casket. 

His Royal Highness tlie Prince of Wales made a reply. 

The Commissioners of the Corporation were then presented 
to Their Royal Highnesses, who, standing at the foot of the steps 
of the dais, graciously shook hands with each of them. The 
Commissioners then withdrew, and the ceremonial in oonneotion 
with tlie public arrival being over, Their Royal Highnesses and 
Their Excellencies left the dais to take part in perhaps the most 
imposing procession that has ever been seen in Madras. Before 
doing so, however. His Royal Highness, with Sir Charles Egerton 
and Colonel Ma 3 Tie, inspected the Quard-of-Honour of the 
2nd Suffolk Regiment, with band and colours, which was drawn 
up in the harbour compound and received Their Royal High¬ 
nesses on emerging from the pavilion with the Royal salute, the 
Band playing the National Anthem, Before the procession 
moved off, the loyalty and affection of Madras found vent in a 
roar of cheering, the first informal indication of the genuinenesa 
of the welcome, which was repeated a thousandfold all ^ong the 
route. 

The prooes.sioii to Government House was then formed as 
follows 

The Royal Cobteqk. 

Two Staff Officers. 

A Detachment of tlie 30th Lancers. 

0th Battery, Royal Field Artillery. 

The Aide-de-Camp to the Lieutenant-General Commanding 
the 9th (Secunderabad) Division. 

The Staff of the Secunderabad Division. 

The Lieutenant-General Commanding the 9th (Secunderabad) 
Division. 

Mounted Infantry, Madras Volunteer Guards. 

Detachment of His Excellency’s Body Guard. 

No. 1 State Cabiuaoe and Foxtb Hoeses. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 

Sir Walter Lawrence. 

Escorted by 

On one side of the carriage on which His Royal Highness 
was seated — 

The Inspector-General of Police. 

The Commandant of His Excellency’s Body Guard. 

The Officer Commanding the Escort. 

On the other side of the carriage—^ 

The Officer Commanding the Escort of Mounted Infantry, 
Madras Volunteer Guards. 

The Adjutant of His Excellency’s Body Guard. 

Carriage Escort of His Excellency’s Body Guard. 

No 2. Cabbiage and Foub Horses. 

His Excellency the (governor. 

Her Excellency Lndy Ampthill, 

Two Aides-de-Gamp to His Excellency. 

Escorted by the Native Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency. 

The Officer Commanding the Madras Brigade and his Staff. 

No. 3 Cabbiage. 

The Countess of Shaftesbury, 

Major-General Stuart Beatson. 

The Private Secretary to His Excellency. 

An Equerry to His Royal Highness. 

No. 4 Cabbiage. 

Lady Eva Dugdale. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir A. Bigge. 

The Military Secretary to His Elxcelleney. 

An Aide-de-Camp to His Royal Highness. . 


No. 6 Cabbiage. ■ 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, : 

Major-General Sir Pratab Singh. 

An Aide-de-Camp to His Royal Highness, 

An Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency. 

No. 6 Cabbiage. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Charles, 

Sir Charles Oust. 

Two Aides-de-Camp to His Royal Highness. 

No. 7 Cabbiage. 

The Hon’ble D. Keppell. 

Mr. F. Dugdale. 

The Surgeon to His E.xcellency. 

An Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency. 

No. 8 Cabriagb. 

The Chief Secretary to Government, 

The Political Officer on Special Duty, 

A Detachment of His Exoenency’s Body Guard. 

The Rest op the Procession. 

No. 1 Cabbiage. —His Highness the Raja of Cochin and 
his suite, escorted by a Non-Commissioned Officer and three 
Sowars of the 30th Lunoers. 

. No. 2 Cabbiage.— His Highness the Raja of Puducottah 
and his suite, escorted by a Non-fhmmissioned Officer and three 
Sowars of the 30th Lancers. 

No. 3 Cabbiage. —The Nawab of Banganapalle and his suite, 
escorted by two Sowars of the Detachment of the 30th I.aneers, 
supernumerary to His Excellency’s Body Guard. 

No. 4 Cabbiage.— The Raja of Sandur and his suite, es¬ 
corted by two Sowars of the Detachment of the 30th Lancers 
supernumerary to His Excellency’s Body Guard. 

No. 6 Cabbuqb. —The Chief Justice of Madras, the Bishop 
of Madras, the Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop. 

No. 6 Cabbiage.— The Members of Council. 

No. 7 Cabbiage.— The Prince of Arcot and his suite. 

Nos. 8, 9, 10 Cabbiaobs.-—T he Puisne Judges of the High 
Court. 

No. 11 Cabbiage. —Maharaja Sri Rao Sir V. Rahga Rao 
Bahadiur, K.C.I.E., Raja of Bobbili. 

No. 12 Cabbiage. —Maharaja Sri Vikrama Deo Garu, 
Raja of Jeypore. ■ 

No. 13* Caertage. —The Raja of Venkatagiri, S.C.I.B. 

No. 14 Cabbiage.— The Raja of Vizianagram. 

No. 16 Cabbiage. —The Raja of Kalahasti. 

No. 16 Cabbuge.— The Raja of Pithapuram. 

No. 17 Caebiaob. —The Raja of Karvetnagar. 

Np. 18 Cabbiage,— The Raja of Ramnad. 

No. 19 Cabbiage.— The Surgeon-General with the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras. 

Nos, 20 AND 21 CabeiAGES.— The Members of the Board of 
Revenue. 

Nos. 22, 23, 24, 26, 26, 27 Cabriages.— The Additional 
Members of Council for making Laws and Regulations. 

No. 30 Cabbiage, —^The l^esidentof the Corporation of 
Madras. 

No. ’31 Cabbiage.— The Sheriff of Madras. 

No. 32 Cabbiage. —'The Valiya Raja of Chirakkal. 

No. 33 Cabbiage.— The Eralpad Raja of Calicut. 

No. 34 Cabbiage. —^Tho Valiya Raja of Kadattanad. 

No. 36 Cabbiage. —The Valiya Raja of Walluvanad. 

No. 36 Cabbiage. —^The Raja of Kallikotta and Attagada. 

No. 37 Cabbiage.— Raja Vasudeva, Raja of KoUang^e. 

No. 38 Cabiuage. —The Zemindar of Ettiyapmam. 







No; 39 (^ABMAGE.- 
No. 40 Carbtaoe. 
No. 41 Cabbiaoe.- 
No. 42 Cabbiaoe.- 
No. 43 Cabriaqk.- 
No. 44 Carkiaoe.- 
No. 46 CaRriagE.- 
No. 46 CARItXAGE.- 
No. 47 Cabriagb.- 
No. 48 Cabriage.- 
No. 49 Cabriage.- 
No. 60 Cabbiage.- 
No. 51 Cabriage.- 
No. 52 Carriage.- 


-The Zemindar of Sivagimga. 

—The Zemindar of Parlakimcidi. 
“The Zemindar of Mandasa- 
-The Zemindar of Dharakota. 

-'rhe Zemindar of Pnnigaiitinj. 
-The Zemindar of Kanynndi. 

-The Jagirdar of Ami. 

-The Zemindar of Udayarpalayam. 
-The Zemindar of Wuyyur. 

-The Zemindar of Devarakota. 
-The Zemindar of South Vallor. 
-The Zemindar of Bhadracbalam. 
-The Zemindar of Knrupara. 

-The Raja of Anagundi. 


A Detachment of the 30th Lancers. 

It was a unique sight, this imposing procession of over fifty 
equipages, headed by,-an array of mounted troops such as has 
not, withiia the memory of most of us, been seen in Madras. The 
most interesting feature of the escort was the presence in it of 
the 0th Battery of the Royal Field Artillery with its guns. It is 
not usual, except on very ceremonial occasions, to use Artillery 
for this purpose. It is, however, always done when the Viceroy 
visits Hyderabad in State. There the Nizam claims his prero* 
gative on State occasions of being escorted by two complete 
Cavalry Regiments of his forces, and the Viceroy, as His 
Majesty’s representative, not to be outdone, has to have, in 
addition to two Cavalry Regiments, a Battery of Royal Horse 
Artillery as well. The military pageant has been, and will be, 
surpassed in other places; but such as it was, it was a show that 
not many of the enormous crowd which lined the long route 
from the harbour to Government House have seen, or will pro¬ 
bably ever see again, and to the man in the street it must 
seem only right and proper that the advent of the King-Emperor’s 
son, and the heir to his throne and his vast dominions, should 
have been received with a pomp and ciroumstance, which, to 
their unaccustomed eyes, was the best possible. For in addi¬ 
tion to the escort composed of the 30th Lancers (Gordon’s 
Horse), the 6th Field Battery, Royal Artillery, the Mounted 
Infantry of the Madras Volunteer Guards, and His Excellency 
the Governor’s Body Guard, the streets throughout the entire 
route were lined with troops, while the roads leading into those 
selected for the Roji'al route were blocked by surplus numbers of 
the gunners from St. Thomas’s Mount. The route was divided 
into four sections, which were respectively under the command 
of Major Montagu, of the Suffolk Regiment, lieutenant-Colonel 
Sutton, of the 88th Carnatic Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lampen, and Major Hamilton, both of the 2nd Rajputs. The 
first section extended from the harbour gate up to Parry’s 
Comer and was lined by 100 men of the Madras Artillery 
Volunteers, 200 men of the 2nd Suffolk Regiment, and 200 men 
of the Madras Railway Vohmteers. The second section 
extending from Parry’s Comer to the South-West comer of the 
Law College compound, and thence to the South Indian Railw'ay 
crossing, was linm by 40 men of tfie 88th Carnatic Infantry and 
100 men of the South Indian Railway Volunteers. The third 
section, from the South Indian Railway crossing to Wallajah 
Bridge, was lined by the 2nd Queen’s Own Rajput Light Infanty, 
Hie fourth section, from the Wallajah Bridge to Government 
House Bridge, was lined by the Madras Volunteer Guards and 
Cadets, numbering about 350, and from the bridge to Govern¬ 
ment House gate by No. 62 Company, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
-There was ahso a strong force of police aU along the route, 
who creditably acquitted themselves in the discharge of their 
duties. 

Madras has frequently donned holiday attire, but she has 
never, we venture to say, quite surpassed her present effort. 
The reasons for this are many and obvious. In the first place. 


the growth of her prosperity in recent years has been accom¬ 
panied by an uprising of stately buildings, offioioli mercantile, 
etc., W'hich has done much to remove the reproach of a lack of 
dignity when Madras has been compared with the other 
presidency capitals, and, above all things, it has considerably 
improved the aspect which the town presents to those approaching 
her from the sea. In the second place, it was, with wisdom, 
decided to have some sort of uniformity in the scheme of decora¬ 
tions. For instance, the harbour and its precincts and all 
arrangements connected therewith were entrusted to the harbour 
authorities under the experienced supervision and guidance of 
Mr. F. J. E. Spring and his staff, though, practically speakingj 
the bulk of the work fell on the shoulders of Commander Baugh, 
R. I. M., of the Port Office, who was assisted by Mr. Corfield 
and Mr. H. C. Taylor, the Harbour Master. These gentlemen 
were responsible for having an exceedingly unpiotur€»que and 
utilitarian spot in the harbour premises converted into a 
pavilion fit even for the reception of Royalty. These arrange¬ 
ments were early taken in hand, but when nearing completion 
were almost ruined by the unseasonable but providential and 
heavy rain which fell last week. It would have lieen a poor 
compliment to pay the harbour authorities to suppose for a 
moment that they were not capable, given a fair speU of bright 
weather, to repair the damage so as to make it impossible to- 
believe that it had ever existed, and they have shown by 
results that “ where there’s a will there’s a way.” 

A long description of the pavilion and its approaches has 
already appeared, but a word or two describing it in its . completed 
state will not be out of plach. T’he white roof of the interior of 
the pandal was relieved with light fringes of gold bi'aid. The 
large portion of the pavilion which was utilised for the accommo ¬ 
dation of invited guests and the public presented a very gay 
appearance, and included in the decorations were a very tine 
array of shields, banners, bannerettes, flags and bimting of every 
imaginable description, and a novel feature was the use of gar¬ 
lands of roses, identically the same as those used for the street 
decorations in London on the occasion of the visit of the King of 
Spain. The dais, too, was decorated in regal colours. A wide 
strip of purjjle velvet reached from the floor of the dais to the. 
roof of the pavilion, and in the centre the Prince of Wales’s 
crest was embroidered in gold and silver thread- The effect 
obtained by this and two dark red-figured silk tapestry curtains 
hung on either side of the velvet and extending over the whole 
bret^th of the hack of the dais was very imposing. On the floor 
of the dais a very fine Axmirister velvet pile carpet was spread, 
and chairs were arranged in a semicircle, with a small table in 
the centre, which was provided for the purpose of holding the 
Corporation casket. IVom the spot where Their Royal High¬ 
nesses entered their carriage an avenue of Venetian masts with 
streamers of flags was erected and the harbour compound de¬ 
corations ended with a handsome pandal just where the railway 
line was crossed. 

Outside the harbour, the Public Reception Gommittee t-ook 
charge of such of the arrangements as were to testify to the popu¬ 
lar character of the reception. Arches spanned the roads at 
intervals, erected either by the Reception Committee or by the 
leading Chiefs and Nobles of the Presidency, each typical in its 
way of a method of street decoration in which the peoples of the 
South have secured pro-eminence. The street decorations were 
entrusted to Mr. G. S. T. Harris, the Consulting Architect to 
Government ; and, finally, all the business houses, etc., on the 
North Beach Road and the vicinity put themselves into the 
hands of firms of decorators, with the result that a certain amount 
of artistic uniformity has been secured. Among the business 
houses and Government offices that were decorated on North 
Beach Road wereThe Port Office, Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co., 
Messrs. Haji Badsha Sahib and Co., the National Bank, 
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. Messrs. Bt^st and Co., the General Post Office, the City Magis¬ 
trate’s Court, the Mercantile Bank of India, the Bank of Madras, 
Madras ilfai?, Messrs. King and Co., the Church of 
Scotland Mission College, the new offices of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, and Messrs, PaiTy and Co, 

The roads from the harbour to Government House were 
lined with Venetian masts. On the North Beach Road these 
were entwined with evergreens and surmounted with palm leaves 
and carried festoons of evergrtieiw and rosettes. Further up 
they gave place to decorated poles bearing strings of gaily- 
eoloured Hags. On the road across the island, these formed a 
gorgeous vista more attractive than anywhere else. The bases 
of Munro’e Statue and the King’s Statue on Mount Road were 
covered with flowering plants and added to the brightness of 
the scene. 

All the arches of the Reception Committee were erected 
under the supervision of Mr. N. Appusundram Pillay, Municipal 
Commissioner. The arch between Messrs. Best and Co.’s 
premises and the National Bank was in the form of a H indu 
temple gojniram and was composed of cocoonut leaves. Special 
workmen from Tanjore and Kumbakonam were employed in its 
COnstru<Stion. Surmounting the arches were white satin flags 
with the letters “G” (George) and V. M. (Victoria Mary), (ta 
the nortliem face of the arch were a portrait of the Prince of 
Wales and the British coat-of-arins, as alsp a representation of 
the Insignia of the Star of India, arid the Indian'Empire. The 
arch between the Telegraph end the Presidency Magis¬ 

trate’s Court was entwined with an artificial vine with clusters 
of grapes peeping through the leaves. Tlio Royal coat-of-arms 
was emblazoned in colours below the triangle of the arch and 
the Prince of Wales’s plumes were on either end of the arch. 
The arch between the Deputy Commissioner’s Office and Messrs. 
Parry and Co.’stock the form of an Indian matriage pandal, and 
was composed entirely of coloured paper and tinsel and de¬ 
corated with flags. In the road near the I^aw College is another 
handsome arch of Indo-Saracenio design erected by the Madras 
Landholders’ Association. Almost opposite St. George’s Gate 
of the Fort was an arch built by the Maharaja of Jeypore, 
which represented a palace gate with a turret rising on either side. 
In the triangle above the main gateway were transparencies 
of Their Royal Highnesses on eiiher side above the triangle. 
Between this and the Wallajah Bridge was another arch repre¬ 
senting an Indian temple arch. On the panels on either side of 
this were represented the British coat-of-arms. On the top on 
either side are dancing peMOcks, and in the centre of the triangle 
above the entrance were yalis with parrots on either side. The 
most striking features of decorations leading up to Mount 
Rood are the two arches which span the road on either side of 
Government House Bridge, and which were specially designed 
and prepared for the Raja of Kapileswarapuram by Messrs. 
Venkiah Brothers. Both the arches represent gateways and 
hear very elaborately executed paintings descriptive of various 
Hindu deities. On the top is prominently displayed the Prince 
of Wales’s crest with the Royal coat-of-arms emblazoned above 
them. A huge Union Jack flies on the top. The arches bear 
imjcriptions offering the Raja’s hearty greetings to the Royal 
visitors. In addition to putting up the arches the Raja had 
decorated the bridge on either side between the arches. 

Neat white barricades were erected on each aide of the road, 
for the simple reason that it was essential for the success of the 
groat procession that an absolutely clear highway should be se¬ 
cured. The slightest inoursion of people into this space would 
not only have disorganised the pageant, but might have been 
disastrous. Beliind these barricades tee crowds stood in dense 
masses, occupjdng every available square foot of grpimd, wait¬ 
ing patiently for hours to see the Prince and Princess go by end 
do obeisance to them. The mercantile offices and tee houses 


[ along the Esplanade were similarly packed with .sightseers of all 
classes, many ladit^s taking advantage of this most comfortable 
and convenient way of witnessing the pageant. On the North 
Beach Road, along the Esplanade, the five-tier galleries that had 
been erected by the Reception Committee were literally packed 
with crowds brilliant in holiday attire. It was a happy thought 
on the part of the organisers of the public reception to erect these 
stands. They were extensively patronised by loyal rightseers 
who were willing to pay a reasonable fee for securing a favotirable 
spot from which to see the Royal visitors, and it stands to reason 
that, in dealing with the eirormous gathering present, proceedings 
had to commence hours before the great moment arrived, and 
the stands afforded far more comfortable resting places than if 
the people had to stand. As it is, it speaks volumes for their 
enthusiasm and loyalty that many of them braved the afternoon 
sun and glare for hours in order to catch a passing glimpse of 
Their Royal Highnesses as they drove by. Those situated m 
the^ stands by the harbour had after aU the best opportunities 
of seeing the Prince and Princess, because of the slow space at 
which it was necessary to start the procession in order that tee 
component parts of it should exactly fall into the positions assign¬ 
ed them. ’iTiis was to some extent secured by previous rehears¬ 
als ; hut in this connection it is impossible to speak too highly of 
the elaborate police arrangements which mode this possible ; 
and when the Wallajah Bridge was crossed and the island waa 
reached one of the most pleasing features of the whole proceed¬ 
ings witnessed. The Government of Madras when asked to 
contribute to the funds of the Reception Committee, very 
generously did so, but their gift, was governed by kindly stipula¬ 
tions which ensured two classes taking part in the festivities 
who might otherwise have been overlooked. They insisted that 
the school children of Madras, without any distinction of class, 
creed or nationality, should be given an opportunity of 
witnessing the great procession in comfort ; teat they should be 
given a treat in honour of the occasion, and that the poor should 
also he fed. The Reception Committee accepted this trust, 
and galleries for the school children were ereoted on both sides of 
the board road leading across the Island from Wallajah Bridge 
to the Government House Bridge. Here about 16,000 of the 
school children of Madras in their gayest holiday attire were 
packed, row on row, to give Their Royal Higlmesses a loyal 
greeting that must have touched their hearts as much as any 
that they have yet received in a tour in which they have 
experienced many touching instances of loyalty and affection 
to the Royal House and to themselves in person. The solicitude 
that secured for the children this unique experience also 
ordained, as stated, that they should have a treat, and this was 
given teem in a liberal supply of cakes and fruits, etc., before 
they took their pla<;e8. In addition, they were given an 
mtereating souvenir of the event, each child being presented 
with a medallion commemorative of the eCcasion. 

Arrived at Government House, only tee dquipages and 
escorts of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and Their Excellencies the Governor and Lady AmpthiU 
entered the gates, the rest of the procession breaking off and 
dispersing. Gordon’s Horse will not soon forget the day when 
they went into Government House, Madras, in front of their 
future King. The remainder of the escort were equally smart, 
and the scene was most impressive. On the steps of Government 
House there w’as a group of the hospital nurses of Madras, 
affording another instance of the efforts to let all take part in 
the great ceremony. When Their Royal Highnesses passed 
the guard-of-honour there was, of course, a general salute, and 
shortly afterwards tee roads were again open to traffic. The 
crowd opposite Government House was very dense, but it was 
absolutely orderly and the police arrangements were admirable. 

The Princees looked partionlarly charming, and repeatedly 


• 





-boTvecl to the people as the Royal carriage drove through the 
streets. Oppmite Government House a real roar of loyalty 
. .went up, and Her Royal Higliness was visibly pleased. Their 
.Royal Highnesses went into Government House, His Excellency 
the Governor drove in shortly afterwards, and the Royal arrival 
>Wii8 ooinpiote. 

Soon the orderly scene vanished ae if by magic, the troops 
were withdrawn, and the streets were lilled witli surging crowds, 
discussing in animated tones every detail of the historio incidents 
which had come under their observation. 

In accordance with the request of the Reception Committee 
the Trades’ firms and other buildings in Mount Road and the 
neighbourhood were charmingly illuminated, and during the 
early part of the night turned that fine thoroughfare into a blaxe 
of light. The exten-sive frontage of Messrs. Spencer and Co.’s 
compound was brilliantly illuminated in the style which was so 
effective at the Coronation celebrations. The other firms had 
their frontages lighted tip with artistic arrangements of varying 
degrees of excellence, a very noticeable feature being a large and 
heautiful airangement of the Prince of Wales’s feathers in tiny 
incandescent lights on the fagade of Messrs. Addison and Co. 
The island will be seen at its best to-morrow, on the occasion 
of the people’s entertaiument; but the portion of the Ijaw 
Courts facing the Esplanade was illuminated with bvUis, 
Cliineso lanterns and transparencies. Most of these illumina¬ 
tions, however, flickered out early; but those who were enter¬ 
prising enough to extend their wanderings as far as the harbour, 
even at a late hour of the night, would have witnessed a scene 
of marvellous beauty. The three battleships Renoim, Hyacinth, 
and Foz were outlined in every single detail, from stem to 
. stem and from masthead to water-line, in electric lights. Those 
who did not see the great Naval Review at Spithead. at the cele¬ 
bration of the Diamond Jubilee of the late Queen Victoria would 
have ba^ a faint idea of what the entire fleet in British waters 
looked like picked out in miles and miles of living fire, reflected 
in the sea. Unfortunately those who missed the sight last night 
are not likely to have it repeated during the next few ^ys, 
as the Royal Squadron is, we believe, under orders to sail for 
' Trincomalee and Bombay. 

The beautiful Banqueting Hall presented an animated and 
imposing spectacle last night on the occasion of the Lev^e held 
by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The arrangements 
were perfect in every detail. The interior of the Hall, illumin¬ 
ated, as it now is, with electricity, was filled with a lar^ and 
distinguished gathering of gentlemen consisting of military 
officers in full dress uniform and a large number of civilians, 
officials and non-officials, European and Indian, who were to be 
presented to His Royal Highness. The Hall was charmingly 
• decorated with ferns and foliage plants, and was divided off into 
compartments for convenience in marshalling the presentations. 
A guard-of-honour of the 2nd Suffolk Regiment was drawn up 
in front of the Grand Staircase and Lancers of His Excellency 
the Governor’s Body Guard lined the Hall and the dais. His 
Royal Highness the Pi-ince of Wales and His Excellency the 
Governor, with their respective staffs, arrived in State and 
entered the Hal! to tlie strains of the National Anthem played by 
His Excellency the Governor’s Band, which was in the gallery. 
The Prince, wearing the uniform of a General Officer, supported 
by the Governor, having taken his place on the dais, the 
presentations began and occupied exactly SO minutes, nearly 
800 gentlemen being presented. 

Madras MctiL—In honour of the Royal visit the town of 
Waluwanad was profusely decorated; 2,000 poor were given 
doles of rice, and all the officials, vakils and townsmen in gala 
dress witnessed the tlistribution. Three hundred school chil^en 
were given a treat. 

The Royal visit was celebrated at Ottapalam by the poor 


being fed, the schoolboys being treated, prayers being offered, 
and a procession. The Coronation Reading-Room was opened 
with much ceremony. 

The Royal r-isit to Jfadras has been celebrated in the Nidad- 
avole and Medur Estates by the illumination of the Estate 
buildings and temples ahd the holding of thanksgiving services 
in all temples on both Estates. * 

Tti honour of Their Royal Highnesses ’s arrival in IVIadias, 
Mr. KL Venkata Reddy Naidu fed 6,000 of the poor of EUoro 
to-day and Mr. Achutharainia clothed 150. 

25th Jakuahy 1906. 

Madras Mail . — Yesterday the whole, of the Presidency 
of Madi'aa and the Native States connected with it united in 
offering a most loyal and hearty welcome to Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. H, M. S. Rewoww, with 
the Royal visitors on board, arrived safely in Harbour in 
accordance with the revised arrangements, after a calm voy¬ 
age across the Bay from Rangoon. Breparations for the official 
landing and reception were carried out in accordance with the 
programme laid down, and with all the pomp and circumstance 
befitting the occasion. Patriotic Madras could not hg.ve hoped 
for a better mise-en-scene for the Royal arrival and reception; 
for it is xmiversally acknowledged tliat our city is seen in its 
most pleasing and picturesque aspect from the sea. Indeed, 
there are few more striking landscapes in the East than its nine 
miles of sea-front, beginning in the north with the solid and 
sustantial blocks of mercantile and bank buildings that veneer 
the poorer purlieus of Black Town, continued along the Esjplan- 
ade with its splendid group of Law Court buildings, on past the 
old Fort, the cradle of British dominibn in India, thenco along 
the bank and across the mouth of the Cooum to Chepauk with 
its noble piles of public buildings in Indo-Saracenio Style, and 
then along the whole long length of the Marina with its back- 
groimd of palnis and trees to the old Poi’tuguese settlement of 
San Thome and thfe distant Adyar. 

In approaching the Harbour yesterday afternoon Their 
Royal Highnesses can hardly have failed to be struck with the 
beauty of the view as the declining sun shed its afternoon glow 
over the background of this long panorama of foreshore. , Fur¬ 
ther, Their Royal Highnesses, who, as we all know now, are as 
keenly interested in the India of the past as in the India.of to-day, 
can hardly have failed to reflect on the historical memories as¬ 
sociated with the scone before them. Although the fine old 
battiemented fort that is now to be seen is not the tiny original 
Fort that Mr. Day erected in the days of King Charles, it 
stands on the selfsame spot—on a site which represents the ori¬ 
ginal nucleus of the great British Indian Empire of to-day ; and 
as such it is hallowed ground to all Britishers. But we in Mad¬ 
ras do not live entirely in memories of the past. Despite the 
fact that the main stream of Indian Commerce, both with the 
East and with the West, no longer flows, as it once did in the 
early days of the British along our Coromandel coast, Madriia 
and the Presidency of which she is the capital can nevertheless 
boast of a steadily increasing trade and a continued advance 
along all the lines of modern progress. Southern India, too, 
yields to no other part of the country in loyalty to the British 
Crown and in gratefulness for the peace and prosperity which 
results from a settled and benevolent Government. As we halve 
remarked on a previous occasion in connection with the presfmt 
Royal visit to India, the people of South India are justly rec¬ 
koned amongst the most loyal, best educated and most law- 
abiding in the whole of India, and from them tke son and heir 
of the King Emperor and his graoioTis Consort, may be sure of the 
most respectful and loving homage. In Their Excellencies 
Lord and Lady Ampthill, too, the people of this Presidency 
possess tried friends and well-wishers whose personal intimaoy 




with Their Royal Highnesses will enable them to speak fully 
and freely on everything that pertains to the Pi^esidency. 

^ The spontaneous enthusiasm of all classes which has been 
evoked by the arrival in our niidst of the Royal visitors is no 
more than what might be expected fronqt a people whose warmth 
of feeling for the Royal House has ever been very real and heart 
And certainly, on an occasion like this, it is more satis¬ 
factory to dwell on the enthusiasm of the masses than to dilate 
on the dignity of the official ceremony of the reception. The 
latter was carried out yesterday afternoon with the most com¬ 
mendable precision and was in all respects, in its dignity and in 
its impressiveness, worthy of bo auspicious and notable an event 
in local annals as a visit from the Heir-Apparent to the Crown 
and his gracious Consort. From the time that His Excellency 
the Governor proceeded on board, in company with a few of 
the highest officials, to the time that the Royal mrtege turned 
into the gates of Government House, nothing was omitted which 
forethought and attention could devise to ensure a thoroughly 
*‘Royal’^ reception. TTie changes in the original programme 
necessitated by the later arrival of H.M.S. JRenown were to a 
eCrtaki extent upsetting at the time w^hen the announcement 
was first ceceivcd last week; but the Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment;, the Brigade Staff, and the Military Secretary to His 
Excellency the Governor, upon whom has fallen the chief burden 
of the official preparations, met every new difl^culty promptly and 
effectually. The heavy rain of last week, too^—welcome and 
God-sent as it was felt to be in our drought-stricken areas— 
interfered sadly with the decorations and with preparations 
genesraUy; but these drawbacks also were quickly overcoipe, and 
the rain not only brought a seuBe of relief over a wide area of 
oountiy but gave the city of Madras itself a good washing and 
freshening up for the visit of Their Royal Highnesses. 

It is very unfortimate that the premier Ruling Chief of the 
Presidency, His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, has 
beevi prevented by illness from being present in Madras during 
^eir Royal Highnesses’s visit. The attack of chicken-pox 
from which His Highness has b^n suffering is fortunately a 
inild one > but an infectious disease of the kind is not to be made 
light of, however desirous His Highness may be to pay homage 
to, and exchange visits with, the Heir to the throne. For the 
rest, the other Ruling Chiefs of the Residency have been able 
to come, besides a large number of members of the landed ai is- 
tocracy of the Presidency. Thus, the Royal Procession yester¬ 
day aftcmcon, from the Harbour to Government House, was a 
most imposing one, as was the public reception at the Harbour 
itself. As for the crowds along the route of the Procession, long 
before noon it was seen that they would be enormous. With 
ample open spaces along almost the whole route there was room 
enough for everybody t6 see something of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses. During the next four days, too. Their Royal Highnesses 
will be frequently seen in public. The pi'ogi'amme of events 
during the Royal visit is a moderate one enough; but in this 
the official organisers have shown good sense, for an overcrowded 
programme must he irksome and thing to Their Royal High¬ 
nesses, while a lighter programme is more likely to leave a sense 
of pleasure and appreciation. For the rest, the Public Enter¬ 
tainment on the Island to-night and the laying of the foundation- 
stone Of the Victoria Memorial Hall to-morrow will be the two 
principal public funptions; and one and all will hope that they 
will be in every way successful. 

For the moment, let us once more voice the sentiments of 
population of the Presidency, in tendering to 
. ^ Highnesses a most loyal and hearty welcome, and 

in wishing them every possible enjoyment during their stay in 
Southern India. Their Royal Highnesses have now seen a large 
portion of Western India, Northern India, and Eastern India. 
In ooutnern India Their Royal Highnesses will fin'd themselves 


in the real tropical, palm-tree India of popular story and tradi¬ 
tion. The one matter for regret is that Theh Royal Highnesses 
will see so comparatively little of this part of India^so much 
less, indeed, than was seen thirty years ago by His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, who visited, not only the beautiful West Coast, 
with its palm-fringed shores and background of blue, Jungle-clad 
Ghauts, but also the teaming, prosperous, picturesque Districts 
of the South, with theii- superb Hindu temples. However, 
as we have said before, both time and distance preclude 
Their Royal Highnesses from seeing quite everythii^ that 
is worth seeing; and what the portion of the totir devoted to 
South India lacks in extent will, we may be sure, be counter¬ 
balanced by the heartiness and enthusiasm of the public wel¬ 
come which they received in the Presidency City. 

Pioneer .—Sir Edmund Poe, C.V.O,j Bear Admiral Com¬ 
manding the East India S^juadrou, arrived this morning from 
Bongoonin his flagship Hyacftn^A. A salute was fired in honour 
of his anival. He paid a visit to His Exoellenoy the Governor 
in the forendon. Lieutenanu-General Sir C. Egerton paid a 
visit to Sir Edmund Poe this afternoon, the usual saJute being 
fired from the flagship. 

Raitgoon Gazette .—Hajee Mahomed Yusuf Ismail of Ran¬ 
goon has generously given a sum of Rs. 30,000 for the purpose 
of erecting ophthalmic Wards and their necessary adjuncts 
attached to the General Hospital, Mandalay. Although formal 
orders have not been issued the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma 
has informed the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals that by 
conimand of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales the wards 
are to be named after the Princess of Wales. Presumably they 
will be known as the “ Princess of Wales Ophthalmic Wards.” 
The donor requires that the fact that the wards were built at 
his cost, were presented to the Mandalay Municipal Committee, 
afid are so named with the special sanction of His Royal High¬ 
ness be recorded in a prominent position on the building. He 
also requires that he be not held responsible for the maintenance 
of the building or the necessary staff. Iffie plans and estimates 
are to be subjected to the approval of Colonel King. The In¬ 
spector-General of Civil Hospitals has reminded the President of 
the Mandalay Mimicipality that, whilst under Major Pridmore’s 
j efforts the number of eye-operations and the consequent relief 
of distressing disability has recently greatly advanced, the only 
accommodation now available for this important branch of sur¬ 
gical science is the absolutely unsuitable ward below the present 
operation room. 

Tmes.—’Even after Burma the Prince and Princess of Wales 
must have been struck with the warmth of their x’eception this 
afte^modn in the capital of Madras Presidency. It was certainly 
a pretty sight from the shore as the Bemtm and Terrible steamed 
into the crowded harboui' and took up their appointed berths 
with unerring precision. But the sight from the ships must 
have been equally striking—^the stately city, all beflagged and 
decorated for the occasion, stretching for miles along an open 
coast backed by a veritable forest of luxuriant vegetation. 

Their Royal Highnesses were received, on landing at the 
pierhead, by Lord and Lady Ampthill with the* principal militai*y 
and civil officials, and the ruling chiefs and great landed pro*, 
prietors of the Presidency. After the presentation of an ad¬ 
dress from the municipality, to which the Prince replied in iele- 
citous terms, the Royal procession passed along two miles of 
spacious streets and avenues, more densely packed with eager 
spectators than in perhaps any other Indian city yet visited, 
into the beautiful grounds of Government House, where Their 
Royal Highnesses will reside during their stay here. Lord Ampt- 
hill’a tenure of office expired in the ordinary courae last month, 
but, to the great satisfaction of Madras Presidency, His Excel¬ 
lency was invited to remain for a few weeks longer in order to- 
entertain the Prince and Princess during their visit to Madras. 
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Of the three Presidency capitals of India, Madras unque^ 
tionablv possesses what the French of the 18th oentuiy ^aUed 
le grand air. Its pubUc buddings, except Government Hoji^ 
haSly compare with those of Calcntto or Bomb^. But ite 
snlendidavmues and stately private residences, grand old houses, 
staaxdinc in park-like enclosures, convey an imprt^ion of m- 
herited distinction and reposeful dignity which the bu^hng 
streets of Calcutta city and the industrial atmosphere of^Bom- 
bay both equally lack. One can readdy beheve that Madras 
dates back to the specious times of Queen Ehzabeth, imder 
whos-e Royal Chaxter the East India Company erected, m 
the becintengs of the fort which in the following century ^ayed 
80 oonfciouous a part in the long-drawn stru^fle between France 
and England for supremacy in India. It is, m f^t, from Madras 
that the British power set fordi on ite unpreme^tated course of 
conquest which was ultimately destmed to establish the Pax 
Britannioa from Tutikorin to the Himalay^. ^ 

But the Btirring period of Madras history ended with the final 
overthrow of Tippu Sultan and the transference of the ^ntre of 
nolitical gravity to Calcutta. Since the beginning of the 19th 
Sntnry Madxai, Presidency has been in the fortunate p^itmn 
of having no history. Its northern rivals cad it despitefully the 
benighted Presidency. No. epithet, however, could be more 
und^rvod. For, if its anuals for the last hundred years have 
been unsensational, its record in respect of education, mtelh- 
gent admimstration, material prosperity, and ah that g^s with 
peaceful, continuous progress would entitle it rather to bo called 

the model Preaidenoy- , , i. i • 

The whole Presidency of Madras haa a charm and mteiest 
nf its own. The luxuriance of its tropical vegetation ai^ the 
perennial warmth of ite equable climate differentiate it, not 
^3 widely from Central and Northern India than do the fund- 
olSeri-ao. of pooplo. The eotoely M- 

They epeet leng»«««» ot another s^k! their cuetoms 
are largely ihfferent ; and, if their religion is Hinduism, the mter- 
pretatten it has found in the great Dravidian temples of the 
South bears the stamp of «» 9 «e 8 tionable y nality. bouto 
India is the ancient non-Aryan India, and even Christianity 
here is relatively ancient, for it dates back here to a perio ar 
earlier than that of the political invasion of from the west 
In many ways Southern India is more remote from us than any 
other part of the aub-eontinent; yet in may ways it s^ms to 
have shaped itself more readily to our influences. This, ^r- 
haps, is one of the many features which impart to it peculiar 

of Jndifl,—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales landed in Madras yesterday evening and 
were welcomed with a cordiality unsurpa^^ by ay other part 
of the Empire. The oldest Province of India yieiy to none m 
ite loyalty and devotion to the British Throne. Unfortunately 
the time at the disposal of Their Royal Highness® does not admit 
^ of a visit to some of the districts which would have oonvy^ 
to them some idea of what Kipling meant when he said thut tie 
poetry and the romance of India lies buned m the South. 
Southern India boasts of having the only oivflization and liter- 
ature which has not had a Brahmanical and Sanscritic origin in 
the whole country. The colonies of Brahmanic communities, 
which wore founded in the midst of the Dravidian races before 
the Christian era, have thriven remarkably well under Byish 
rule, and may be still seen in their ancient centr® maintaining 
themselv® in haughty exclusiven®8 from the population among 
whom they live. The famous temples and palac® of the South 
are almost the only specimens extant of a pure Hindu architec¬ 
ture untouched by foreign inflnenoe. Already in Burma Their 
Royal Highnesses have had an opportunity of witnessing the 
notable part which the industrious and intelligent workmen of 
Madras are taking in the development of that province. In 


Madras itself they will find the people taking to English educa¬ 
tion with a natural aptitude to be found nowhere else in Imto. 

In r®pect of externals, the Hindu of Madras has evinced a de¬ 
cided reluctance to adopt W®tem models. But he ha» 
assimilated Western ideas with much success, and evidence of 
the fact is to be found in the high efficiency of the system of 
education, the notable success which has attended the deve¬ 
lopment of local self-government in rural tracts, and the 
succession of great native officials who have risen to distinctly 
in the Presidenoj- Ev'en in the capital city, the Prince and the 
Princess will be able to form an estimate of the immense 
beneficial influence which Christian Missions have exerted on 
the edutoation of the general population, and the elevation of 
some of the moat depressed class® that are to be foimd any¬ 
where in India. Representatives of three prosperous and 
well-governed Native States will greet them th®e of 
world Cochin and Travancore, and those of the • enlightened 
and thoroughly modem principality of Mysore. ... 

It is a matter of congratulation that the duty of introducing 
Their Royal Highnesses to the variouH phases and interests of 
Madras life has fallen on an administrator so well beloved of 
the people of the Pr®idency as Lord AmptbilL The Sxtensiy 
of Lord Ampthill’s term of office so as to cover the period of toe 
Royal visit was one of the happiest ideas—it is a pity that they 
were so few—of toe late Secretary of State for India. In Lord 
and Ijady Ampthill toe people of Madras have found not merely 
amiable and sympathetic occupants of Government House, but 
the tru®t representatives of their feelings ^ and aspirations. 
Firm and resolute where wrongs had to be righted or malad¬ 
ministration brought to an end. Lord Ampthill has won the hoarte 
of the thirty-eight millions of people entrusted to his care, and 
there is universal regret in Sontoom India at toe prospect of his 
impending departure. A large portion of the Presidency is w- 
eupied by zemindaria which are permanently settled, and the 
zemindars exercise considerable influence by virtue of their 
wealth and social position. Lord Ampthill has always ahonm 
a tender solicitude for theu well-being and dignity, and by the 
Act passed during his administration making their states im¬ 
partible he has done more than any previous administrator to 
ensure the permanence and continuity of their status and 
peritv. This act of policy has evoked toe deepest gratitude of 
toe zemindars, who have shown themselv® remarkably amenable 
to good advice during tiord Ampthill’s term of office. ^ Towartte 
toe vast ryotwaii population of Southern India, His Excel¬ 
lency’s attitude has been one of great sympathy and cc^idera- 
tion. He has gone freely among them, heard their grievances 
from their own lips, and by a prompt redress of them where re¬ 
dress was required, or by a patient explanation to them^ of the posi¬ 
tion and purpose of Government, impressed them with a strong 
belief in the justice and good intentions of the Administration. 
The political agitator has been inconspicuous in Madras during 
Lord Ampthill’s administration; because there was not much 
room left for a popular misunderstanding in regard to its objects 
and motives. Though they went to Madras unusually ^ung 
Their Excellencies leave behind them a reputation for wisdom 
and sympathy which many persons of riper years may envy; 
The Prince and the Princess could have no better guides to the 
sympathy and loyalty of toe Southern province than Lord and 

Lady Ampthill. . , 

Madras is distinguished from some of the dther provmces of 
India by toe vigour of ite mofussil life. The capital city dpes 
not absorb all the best intelligence and energy of the population. 
One of toe most obvious proofs of tliis peculiarity is afforded 
by toe persounel of toe I^egislativo Council. In Bombay, for in- 
stenoe,mostof toe members are r®idents of Bombay city. In 
Madras the districts are directly represented, and that the olfic-* 
1 tors take an intelligent interest in the exercise of their privilege 
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ia shown hy the fact that no single moinber has been allowed to 

sit for several successive terms in the Council. The educational 
system is more diffused, and some of the oldest and most efficient 
colleges and schools in thcpro vinceaJ^ located in mofussil towns. 
In some districts of the Presidency the labouring classes have 
taken to emigration quite freely* Large numbers go to Natal, 
chiefly from the districts of North Arcot, Madras _ Malabar, 
Chingleput, Kistna, Vizagapatam, and Godavari. Burma 
attracts a considerable contingent of emigrants every year. The 
Straits Settlements took nearly 30,0(X) persons last year, most 
of whom were from the Tanjore districts, Mauritius, the Sey¬ 
chelles, and Fiji are other British Colonies where the emigrant 
from Madi-as finds a iirofitable means of livelihood. The mass 
of the population being agriculturists under the ryotwari tenure 
the growth of co-operative habitfi in money matters is essential 
to the development of industriefi on a modern scale. Some forms 
of co-operative credit societies have proved e.vtremely successful 
in Madnis, but the systematic appljeatlon of the principle to 
agricultural improvement and to industries is yet largely a work 
of the future. The attempts to carry out the provisions of the 
recent legislation of the Government of India in respect of co¬ 
operative credit societies have met with encouraging succe^ in 
the ju-oviuce. The industrifes that already exist are by no 
means inconsiderable. The chief of them carried on in factories 
are cotton-ginning, coffee-curing, fish-curing, indigo-pressing, 
oil-pressing, printing, rioe-curing, rope-making, sugar-refining, 
tanning, tile-and-brick making, and tobacco-curing. Besides 
these there are several indigenous industries such as wood and 
ivory-carving, brass-ware, silk-weaving and jewellery in which 
considerable skill is evinced by the artisans. In aluminium 
a new industry has been established chiefly by the exertions of 
Mr. Chatterton, with the support of Government. Chrome-tan¬ 
ning and improved hand-loom wmving are other directions in 
which Government have encouraged Mr. Chattertbn’s endeavours 
to further industrial progress. Besides these indications of a 
peaceful and flourishing province, advanced in education, con¬ 
tented, and loyal to the core. Their Royal Higlmesses will not fail 
to be interested in the many monuments which Madras has to 
show of the e.arlie8t period of the history of England in India. 
If in Burma they saw the coping-stone of the Indian Empire, 
in Madras they will see such of its first Ireginnings as have escaped 
the ravages of time. 

United India and Native 8(ates.~ThG Southern I^esidency 
may or may not be benighted. But undoubtedly, in its appre¬ 
ciation of the beneficent effects of British Rule and in its loyalty 
to the Sovereign, it is by no means behind its sister Provinces, 
We respectfully offer our poor but none the less sincere welcome 
to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
who landed on the shores of Madras yesterday afternoon. As 
the grandson of our first Empress, who was a sympathiser with 
all our joys and sorrow's, and as the son of the King-Emperor, 
the Peace Maker of Europe, and with President McKinley the 
Peace Maker of the World, and as possessing in himself a truly 
sympathetic nature and a kind heart, we offer him and hm 
charming Consort a cordial welcome to our city ; and though it 
may not be possible for our future Emperor and Empress to see 
all sides of Madras life, nevci-tholess we hope our august guests 
will feel they are in tho midst of theii' own people. 
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26th JANUABy 1906. 

\ the many novel and pioture.sqxio 

experiences which the Princess of Wales has encountered in 
India few can have appealed more strongly to her xvomanly 
sympathies and interests than the purdah parties organised by 
native ladies in her honour. The regulations for the i>urdah 
party at Calcutta illiistrate in a .striking way the conventional 
limitations which bind the social lives of Hindu women of the 


upper closes. IKo object of the regulations was, of course, to 
protect the native ladies athmdiag the Royal reception from the 
annoyance, deliberate or accidental, of a glance from any strange, 
male eye. To this end most elaborate precautions Were taken, 
even to the painting of skylights and the locking and screening 
of doors, while the arrangements for the setting down and taking; 
lip of guests remind one of the care with which the photographer 
conveys his smsitiv'i! plates from the dark room to the camera, 
It is not for us to contend that the Hindu lady loses little by the 
exclusion of male society; but wo doubt not that even 
narrow sphere she finds numberless possibilities both of 
ness and'pleasirre. '• 

Daily Tfie<?rapA.-“The Test of India professes to be 
diverted with Madras, There is no civilian so newly landed 
that he cannot poke his little fun at the “ benighted presidency,” 
no subaltern who does not smile at the Madrasai troops. AIL 
this is wholesome enough. The plain truth is that Madras has 
reached a pitch of security, prosperity, and efficient adminis¬ 
tration that leaves little still to be don©—little, that is, while, 
the rest of this teeming peninsula demands attention more 
urgently and in more elementary departments of goverament.. 
Education has been carried as fat in Madras a.t it safely can bo 
carried—the very street boy in her capital speaks and delights 
in speaking English. Irrigation in other parts learned its first, 
steps from Madras, and though the splendid systems of the 
Punjab are now far more gigantic and support a thousand to 
Madras’s ten, it yet riimained for the soutliem engineers to con*, 
ceive and carry out the principle of the Periyar dam, Prom- 
one end of the presidenc-y to tlie other order is perfectly kept— 
Madras’s sueerers say easily kept indeed, but is that of necessity,, 
a reproach?—save whom some Moplah community sots out on. its 
undistinguished warpath, or a religious quarrel has embittered 
the relatioiis of two Saivite communities. Taxation is better 
distributed here, more cheerfully rendered, than elsewhere, and. 
the actual returns are proof enough that in material prosperity 
Madras, the milch cow of India, is easily first among the pro¬ 
vinces of the peninsula. Yet Anglo-India still diverts itself; 
at the expense of the southern presidency. 

It is worth while to consider this for a moment. The tendency 
is, as has been said, healthy enough in reality. A man’s roach 
should exceed his grasp, or what is the light-blue riband of the- 
Star of India or a seat on the Council for? Madras has long, 
passed through that age of striving and heart-.sickenmg anxiety 
in which from time to time the rest of our Asiatic Empii'o seems: 
to labour still. And it is for that reason that she has ceased tp; 
be interesting. There is much to administer, there is little left 
to achieve. No turbulent frontier provtnee here challenges the 
piuck, or character, or tact of men j no internecine quarrel 
between Mussulman and Hindu threatens the peace of a commis- 
aionership, no famine Or pliigue drains the life-blood of ten 
thousand .square miles. Her stormy youth is passed, the new 
battlegrouiidiS ore a thousand miles from her, and, far removed, 
from frontier strife, Madras rests and vvork.s in peace. But she 
has had her omgeMse, her battlegrounds gave birth 

to an Empire, and there was one terrible moment when thC: 
frontiers of British India were but a gunshot from the walls of 
Cuddalore. If it were not encouraging to realise that j,upon 
initiative and advance the ambitions of young A.nglo-lndia are 
still set as firmly as ever, there would be something soti in the 
fact that Clive’s province is now regarded as an uninteresting 
backwater; if it wore not true that all things are with more 
pleasure chased than enjoyed, there would be something ridicu¬ 
lous in the lesser estimation in which is held the one and only; 
district in India that, after many years, approximates to-day to ^ 
that ideal of peace and prosperity which our rule professes aS: 
its aim, and in very truth strains every nerve to sec me. 

, Life in Madras runs on placidly, far from the uncertainty that 
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is the core of all the enjoyment of Englishmen. ■ Tlie rest ef the 
peninsula takes uncrediting example from her in almost every 
department of administration, and the ryot of the Ganges valley 
owes more contentment to the ripe experience of Macias than he 
will ever know or his local benefactor ever confess. With all the 
happiness of an unhistoried State, Madras goes its way rejoicing, 
but unsung, and almost wholly unvisited. The ignorance of 
Upper India in this matter is surprising—in the Punjab or the 
United Provinces hardly one official in two hundred has ever 
iourneyed to Madras, and all the average Army officer knows of 
the south is confined to a year or two’s unwilling acquaintance 
with Bangalore. Yet Madras teems with interest. Apart from 
her history—and it is all of a piece with this ignorance that Clive, 
remains unhOnoured to-day in India by even an. obelisk—the 
racial and architectural peculiarities of the south are far more 
characteristic of the inhabitants than elsewhere. Here the 
Mohammedan flood was stayed. Except on the sea coast, where 
the Gulf traders put into the quiet ports, there is little of Islam 
here, and cast© reigiis with a supremacy which is found nowhere 

else in India. ... ■ x 

There is hardly a village community in the south, from the 
Puliahs and the Todas—outcasts from even the lowest and most 
despised of sweeper gatherings—to the lordly Brahmin, who 
walks along groaning aloud continually that all lesser men may 
clear away from his path, which is not full of quaint interest, 
Merias, thieves and descendants of men butchered on the elephant 
by the snake-eating Khonds; Arudras and Irulas, whose women 
are sufficiently married if a man allowed them a whiff from the 
cheroot in his mouth, or a mouthful from their dinner, perhaps 
Of roast monkey or boiled rat; Brahmins who marry pl^tam 
trees; and men of Tanj ore, who secure good harvests by swinging 
men from trees by a hook fixed in the muscles of the back—there 
is not a superstition or a caste prejudice of India which does not 
still flom-ish in Madras, despite the spread of education and the 
easy and full railway inter-communications which withm the 
last few years have been almost completed in many districts. 
Perhaps human sacrifice may still be carried on in some remote 
inoimtain tract, for all the protestation of the neighbouring 
tribes ; certainly, some of the customs of the Malabar coast are 
as unnatural, if not as inhuman. The point of view is all. 

Some years ago Lord Ampthill, the retiring Governor—to 
whom no small part of the continued and confirmed prosperity 
of the presidency must, in common fairness, be ascribed—tried 
to explain the objections which the Indian Government enter¬ 
tained to the “ hook-swinging” practice to which reference has 
been made. Finding that other considerations were urged m 
vain His Excellency employed the argumentum ad hominem. 
“ How would you like to be ‘ hook-swung ’ yourself Iffie reply 
was instant but disconcerting, “I should have no objection. 
The man who spoke was a man of position and reputation. In 
this flourishing great Eden there is still ample evidence of the 
vast gulf that divides not only the East from the West, but one 
part of the East from another. Still, in Madras there is the 
India that eighteenth century travellers described.-unchanged, 
unchangeable perhaps, certainly all the healthier for being 
allowed tree and fair play, whatever the crooked bent of custom, 
myth, and tradition. Men have walked over red-hot ironbars 
within a drive of Government House; dead daughters are still 
married on the Nilgiri Hills; to secure their husbands’ escape the 
women of the Koragas stiU tear themselves till they faint for 
loss of blood; the men of the Kuravas still practise the 
“convade.” Yet the land is no whit the worse for these follies, 
and the inhabitants are much the happier. 

It would be difficult to point to any part of all our wide 
dominions where our rule has proved more beneficial, ^d one 
is at a loss whether to admire or to smile at the imitative dex¬ 
terity of Roman missionaries on the South-West Co^t, who still 


permit theh converts to observe wth all strictness the prejudices 
of their caste ! For the etimologist and the student of human 
nature alike there is no field like that of the tribes of Southern 
India, and it is the last and best testimony to our wisdom that 
they may be observed side by side with the prosperity and con¬ 
tent which are too often regaided os achievable only at the cost 
of partial Europeanisation of those committed to our care. 
Dull Madras may be, but there is no such prosperity in any 
State as in that which has at last curtailed the chances of per¬ 
sonal distinction, except in the dull lines of a more and more per¬ 
fect Administration, and to this happiness Madras can at least 

lay claim. - • t. i 

Ev^Hshman.—At every stage in the progress of Their KoyaJ 
Highnesses through Madras you are reminded that this is the 
virgin soil of British dominion in the East. To-day the rulers 
of Coohin and Pudukottai were received by the Prince. It was 
in Cochin that the earliest Portuguese adventurers effected a 
footing in the sixteenth century and duly subsequently estab¬ 
lished dominion. Haider AM overran it in the coarse of a 
career of victory almost unchecked, until he beat himself out as 
many a mightier prince has done against the impeneti’able wall 
of British stubbornness. It passed over to the dominant ^wer 
when the Mahomedan dynasty in Mysore was finally extinguished, 
since when the restored Hindu house has maintained the sn^th- 
est relations with the paramount power. A land of palms and 
paddy, of spreading lagoons, and the lush of tropical vegetation 
which is the India of our early dreams and hopes, it holds now 
the reputation of a state courageous in its progressiveness and 
distinguished by the solidity of its administration. 

Pudukottai is a State Mttle kno^vn outside the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, except in connection with an enthusiasm for motoring. 
Yet a century and a half ago, in the days when the Madras forces 
were knocking unpleasantly at the gate.s of Trichinopoly, they 
were in no small measure dependent upon the Tondaman of 
Pudukottai for supplies. The State was again a. staunch alley 
in the wars with Hyder, and the Poleghar campaign against the 
intruders into the Ganjam district. The Maharaja of Travancore 
was prevented from paying his devoirs to the Prince by an ir¬ 
ritating attack of chicken-pox. Lord of the most picturesque 
parts of Southern India of those hills, forest and jungles, which 
yield the finest big game shooting outside Assam elephants, and 
tiger, bear and bison, his house too has an honourable record of 
steady loyalty to the British in their contest with Tippu. In 
the assemblage of chiefs and zemindars is the Prince of Arcot. 
The spoil of Mogul and Maratha, I.aly and Coote, Arcot h^ a 
niche in Indian history whence it will never be cast down, if Clive 
had done nothing but defend the fort with his poor five hundi-ed 
mixed troops against the ton thousand fanatics who hurled them¬ 
selves against it he would still be in rank with the great English¬ 


men. 


This afternoon His Royal Highness came into contact far 
more closely than on any previous occasion with the problem 
that really lies at the root of the Indian administration, the 
problem of the land, when a deputation of the Madras Xiand- 
holders Association presented him with an address. The As¬ 
sociation represents the big landed gentry of the Presidency 
from the zemindar with his revenue of near two hundred thousand 
pounds a year to the squireen with a few thousands. These are 
the landed capitalists to whom the Indian Government ought 
to be able to look for co-operation in the work of developing 
Indian agriculture from the primitive state in which it now is to 
a condition more productive, whilst still in harmony with the 
genius of the people. They are a stratum of the community 
almost unknown in the purely ryotwari tracts, but whom the 
framers of that system looked forward to creating in some 
measure by the lapse of the inefficient ryots’ holdings. 

But that co-operation has not been forthcoming. If we ask 
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whafe part the Keniindars and taluqdars and mnlguzars have had 
in improving Indian agriculture and in showing how a great 
Indian estate should be managed, the aaswer could be nothing 
but unflattering. On the other hand how often has this droaiy 
cycle been repeated; a career of extravagance, culminating in 
hopeless debt, the interference of the Court of Wards, with the 
careful nursing of the estate back to prosperity and its thorough 
disinfection, the rendition of the estate to the heir with a fat 
eurplua, only to find him dissipated and the whole process begins 
■ anew. Meanwhile what has been done;—agricultural improvement 
has been accomplished by the Government unaided by the land¬ 
owners. And what of the future ? Looking round the large 
deputation one noted many rich di’esses and some pleasant faces, 
i \ hut looked in vain for the signs of energy and character which 
; have made the county families of England and the Junkers of 
Germany sources of strength to the nation, drawn from their 
contact with the soil. 

Still the future cannot be as the past. The Madras Im¬ 
partible Estates Act provides a substitute for the law of entail 
and prevents the splitting up of the great estate-s into unpro¬ 
ductive fractions. The Madras Estates Land Bill, now under 
consideration, is designed to consolidate the rights of the tenant. 
The Bombay Government have also taken power to prevent 
the \|fork of the Court of Wards from being immediately nullified. 
Then the steady almost unnoticed operations of the Court of 
Wards is gi-aduaUy pushing matters forward. When an estate 
has been disinfected and its system brstced up, though it be al¬ 
most immediately reinfected with the virus of sloth find neglect, 

; the disease cannot spread as rapid ly as it did in the old decrepit 
body. The advance of education is also doing its part. But 
the Government and public opinion will demand larger common 
service from the great landowners than htvs been yielded in the 
past. With the extension and the enriching of their privileges 
will be expected a higher conception of the duties of their position. 

The following is the reply of His Koyal Highness the 
Prince of Wales to the address from the Madras landholders 
Association :—Gentlemen,—It is a great pleasure to the Princess 
of Wales and myself to have this opportunity of meeting the 
members of your important association, and T heartily thank 
you for the welcome which you offer to us. I have noticed with 
satisfaction your genuine feelings of devotion to the person of 
the Sovereign. Everywhere wte have had proofs of the same 
loyal sentiment, but nowhere has it been more eloquently ex¬ 
pressed than here in Southern India. 1 shall be very gladi to 
communicate your assurances to the King-Emperor and to toll 
him that our visit to Madras has been the occasion for this enthu¬ 
siastic demonstration. With you I earnestly hope that om 
visit to India will not l)e without aii»ful results. Already the 
Princess and I begin to feel that we are at home and understand 
much that no books and no amount of study would have revealed 
to us. We both recognise the serious importance of our mission 
to India and we pray that it may bo fruitful both to you and to 
ns. 1 thank you most heartily for all that you have said and 
!We both of ns wiali all prosperity to the membei’s of your asso¬ 
ciation. 

Afterwards Their Royal Higlmeasos drove to Guindy, the 
pleasant retreat of the Governors of Madras, where they took 
tea with Lord and Lady AmpthiU ; then in the evening they were 
entertained by the citizens on the Island when in addition to 
other at tractions some Khomls, a wild tribe, who live on the 
Maliahs in the Ganjam district, and who were brought to Madtfia 
for the first time in their history, danced. 

Indian Daily News .—^Thia morning, after the usual Mizaj 
Pursi ceremony, the Princt.^ received visits from the Raja of 
Gochin and the Raja of Pudukottai. The Princess in the mean¬ 
time visited, the Victoria Caste amd Gosha Hospital ttcoompaoied 
bj Lady Ampthill 



' This afternoon the Prince gives an audience to the zemindarisi' 
and nobles of the Presidency now in Madras, and receives an . 
addi’c.ss from the Madras Landholders Association. This 
address, after offering a warm and cordial welcome to Their 
Royal Highnesses, refers to the Eing-Emperor’a visit to India, 
and expresses a hope that the direct knowledge of the life and 
thought, the wants and aspirations of the vast and varied millions 
inhabiting this ancient land, which Their Royal Highnesses will 
gain during their tour, will bear abundant fruit when they are 
called to sway the destinies and guide the piugress of India. 

To-night an entertainment wiD be given by the people of . 
tlie Presidency and another address will be presented. , ^ 

The reoeption of the zemindars and the presentation of the ' 
address from the Madras Landholders Association this afternoon 
took place in the banqueting ball of Govemnient House. It was 
a simple ceremony and was witnessed by none but those immedi¬ 
ately interested. There were about thirty Rajas and nobles 
present in all their splendour of jewels and robes of purple, crim¬ 
son, gi’een and ereaiU heavily einbroidored with gold. After 
they had been individually pi-esented, the Raja of Venkatagiri, 
President of the Landholders Association, read the addre.gs, 
to which the Prince replied as follows ;— 

Gentlemen,^—It is a great pleiisure to the Princess of Walen 
and myself to have this opportunity of meeting the inombens of 
your important Association, and 1 heartily thank you for the 
welcome which you offer to us. I have noticed with satisfaction 
your genuine feelings of devotion to the person of the Sovereign. | 
Everywhere We have had proofs of the same loyal sentiment, but I 
nowhere has it been more eloquently exprwed than here in * 
Southern India. I shall be v’^ery glad to commufdcate your « 
assurances to the King-Emperor* and to tell him that our visit | 
to Madras has br^on the occasion for this enthusiastic demon- ! 
stration. With you, I earnestly hope that our visit to India j 
will not be without useful resulte. Already the Princess and I 
bagio to feel that we are at home, and that we understand much 
that no hooks and no amount of study would have revealed to 
us. We both recognise the serious importance of oin mission to 
India, and we pray that it may he fruitful both to you and to ua 
I thank you most heartily for all that you have said, and we both 
of us wish all prosperity to the members of your Association. 

At half-past four Their Royal .Highnesses dro ve out to Guindy, » 
where they bad tea in the gardens of Government House. There 
large numbers of people lined the route. 

After dinner to-night the Prince and Princess attended an 
entertainment arranged by the public of Madras whereat an 
address was presented from the people of the pre.sidency, ac¬ 
companied by a casket formed of a silver elephant mounted t>n 
a stand with mahout, howdah and furnishings. The howdah 
and trapping were studded with rubies. The address was 
inscribed a stylus on leaves, typical of the ancient 

method of keeping records and religious wxitings. The text was 
read by Sir S. Subramauia Ayar, Chairman of the Gommittee 
and a Judge of the High Court. After referring to the foundation 
of the British Empire in India in Matlras two hundred and 
seventy yeans ago and the lively satisfiiotion which the visit of 
Their Royal Highnesses had occasioned, the address stated!— - 
“ His Majesty’s Indian subjects are now afforded the opportunity 
of testifying their loyalty, devotion and attachment to the CroWTi 
under i^ich the inhabitants of the country live in the enjoyment 
of peace, prosperity, security and justice unknown to their 
predecessors in historio times and unexampled in the annals of 
great empires.” Finally Their Royal Highnesses were assured 
that in no part of the British dominions would be found a people 
more loyal to their Sovereign and more devoted to the Prince 
and Princess. 

The route to the island wdiere the entertainment took place 
was decorated with ropes of gi'cenory and flowers, and the iSaod 
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4a3 splendidly lUuminated. The entertainment was of a purely 
native character, and included a performance by Khonds, a wild 
tribe from the Ganjam district who had never before been seen m 

DaUy TeZe^opA.—“ Max ” writes 

Our late Tibetan visitors went away highly delighted wito 
their stay in Calcutta. All the retinue of His Serenity the Tashi 
Lama were well provided with toys to take back with them to 
their children in Tibet. These toys, as I mentioned before, were 
purchased with the money sent to CapiZoZ^Toy by Hia 

Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and his staff, so the libetans 
are charged with the message to their bairm that each toy is a 
direct gift from the Prince of Wales. The articles were distributed 
amongst the men a few days before they left, and created such 
delight and amusement in the camp that Mr. J. Claude White, 
the Political Officer, Sikltim, through whom the toys were ffis- 
tribiited, when sending his thanlis for the gifts, naively ^ds 
that he is afraid from the manner in which the elders are taking 
to tlie toys themselves, that some of them will not reach the 
youngsters for whom they were intended. A larp sprinkling 
of mechanical toys were sent, working models of railway engines 
and trains, steam-shi^, motor cars and tramcars, war-ve^ls, 
etc., etc., so that the fathers in desoribing many of the thmgs 
they saw will be able to illustrate their descriptions with object- 
lessons. Altogether we have reason to be proud of the recent 
peaceful Tibet Mission. Nothing but good can come out of it. 

Madrafi MaU.—'We referred in our leading article yester¬ 
day to the arrival of Their Royal Highnesses the Pnnce and 
Princess of Wales and to the preparations made for Their Royal 
Highnesses’ reception on landing from H. M. S. Remum. _ The 
whole official programme was carried through with admirable 
order and precision; and there was not a contretemps of any kind 
from beginning to end. Indeed, the excellence of the arrange¬ 
ments formed the subjeot of conversation everywhere; and the 
authorities, especially those of^cials upon whom the cluef bur¬ 
den of the various preparations devolved, arc heartily to be con¬ 
gratulated on the success of the whole ceremony. A prettier 
sight could not he imagined than the spacious decorated recep¬ 
tion pandal in the Harbour premises, looking out upon the ship¬ 
ping, with the afternoon sun throwng a brilliant glow over very- 
thing, and a cool, gentle breeze blowing from the Ma- The 
leading motif of it all was the sea, which the Prince loves so well; 
and it was to the accompaniment of the soft, murmimous lapping 
of the tide wayes on the sands that His Royal Highness listened 
to the Corporation’s loyal Address and graciously replied to the 
same. His Royal Highness, as usual, struck the appropriate 
note in bis reply, referring to oiur “ old historic city”, the‘‘oldest 
possession and oldest Municipality in British India. 

It was not, however, until Their Royal Highnesses left the 
reception pandal and proceeded in procession to Government 
House that the masses of i>eople had their chance of welcoming 
the Royal visitors. Never before has Madras witnessed such dense 
crowds; and along the whole route thousands upon thousands 
in packed masses had been waiting patiently for many hours. 
Thanks to the length of the route and to the spaciousness of the 
thoroughfares chosen, there was room even for such a huge crowd, 
and the lowliest cooly could enjoy at any rate a glimpse of the 
futtire Emperor and his Consort. It was, too, a good-humoured 
crowd as well a.s a patient one; and the Police arrangements 
throughout, both at the Harbour and along the Royal route, were 
carried through without difficulty of any kind. The only thing 
that jarred a little was the hasty tawdriness of some of the de¬ 
corations; but the heavy rain of last week must bear some of 
the blame for that. The day’s proceedings fittingly ended with 
the levee at the Banqueting Hall, at which an unprecedentedly 
large number of gentlemen were present to pay their homage to 
His Royal Highness. 


It will bo seen from telegrams which we publish to-day that 
the visit of Their Royal Highnesses is being celebrated in many 
up-country tovms also. 

Mr. C- V. Swaminathoiyar informs us that he submitted a 
copy of his letter, proposing that Black Town should in future 
be called George Town (which appeared in our issue of tlie 22ud 
instant) to His Excellency the Governor, who has replied as 
follows through his Private Secretary:—•“l am desired by His 
Excellency to inform you that he thinks the suggestion made 
in your letter a very good one. But before anything further is 
done, His Royal Highness’s pleasure must be ascertained.” We 
have no doubt that His Royal Highness will be agreeable te 
the reolu istening of Black Town with a name so appropriate 
to the present occasion. 

Madras Mail .—As annoimced in a brief note in our last 
issue a deputation of Madras landholders, headed by the Raja 
of Venkatagiri, waited on His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales at the Banqueting Hall yesterday evening. His Excel¬ 
lency Lord Ampthill introduced to His Royal Highness the 
Raja, who, in his oapaoity as President, read the followmg 
Address 

May it please Your Royal Highness,—We, the meiqbers of 
the Madras Landholders Association, most respectfully beg to 
offer to Your Royal Highness and to your beloved Consort, Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, our most loyal and heart¬ 
felt welcome to the capital of the Southern Presidency. The 
gracious visit to this country, thirty years ago, of your illustrious 
father, our present King-Emperor, then Prince of Wales, at the 
wish of the great and noble Queen-Empross Victoria of revei-^^ 
memory, is still fresh with its many pleasurable associations in 
the hearts of those who had the privilege of witnessing and 
participating in the functions connected with it. The present 
generation enjoying the blessings of His Majesty’s direct rule 
rejoices that the happy precedent of the future Sovereign of the 
Empire visiting this distant Dependency hks been now followecL 
and cherishes with equal esteem and pride the privilege it now 
has of according to Your Royal Highness a hearty and joyous 
welcome and expressing its allegiance and devotion to the Throne, 
The Hindu community is justly commended for its instinctivo 
reverence and attachment to the person of the Sovereign, en¬ 
joined alike by its ancient religion and by its cherished traditions, 
and the whole of the Indian Empire, which is so truly described 
as the brightest jewel in the British Crown, naturally delights 
to give expression on this happy occasion to its deepest and most 
abiding sentiments of love and loyalty to its future Sovereign. 
We would assure Your Royal Highness and Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Of Wales that the welcome we offer, though it may 
fail to attain the splendour and magnificence with which YoUr 
Royal Highnesses have been greeted in other parte of the Empire, 
yields to none in its warmth or genuineness. We hope and trust 
that the direct knowledge of the life and thought, of the wants 
and aspirations of the vast and varied millions inhabiting this 
ancient land which Your Royal Highness will doubtless gain 
^ during the present tour, may bear abundant fruit when, in the 
fulness of time, Your Royal Highness is c^ed to the high aqd 
arduous responsibility of swaying her destinies and guiding her 
progress. In conclusion, we beg once more to offer Your Royal 
pf ig hnAgAfta OUT warm and cordial welcome, and we fervently 
pray that God may shower on Your Royal Highnesses His choicest 
blessings and that Your Highnesses may carry wth you pleasant 
and happy recollections of your sojourn in this country and of 
our loyalty and attachment to the Imperial Throne. 

The Address was enclosed in a casket which was of a unique 
design. It was motmted on an ebony plinth 4Jm. high, and in 
the centre of the plinth a silver plate was fixed heading the 
inscription “ Presented to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales during their Visit to Madras, January, 1906.” 





The casket proper is 14 in. high and 21 in. long of solid Bilver. 
There are niso four panel scenes from Indian life on either side of 
. the casket beautifully finished. On the front is represented a 
field in course of cultivation. On the opposite side of the casket 
file scene consists of a paddy field with a native village in the 
distaface, On either end of the casket are scenes Itom the 
Ramayana, one representing the return of Sri Rama from 
Mitbila after his marriage ceremony and his reception by his 
people, and the other pourtraying his coronation and ascension 
to the throne. The lid of the casket is exceedingly handsome 
and the four corners of it axe set o3 with the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers, in solid silver, and two doves, each holding an olive 
epray, are beautifully mounted on either side of a gilded crown 
on a Maltese cross which surmounts a wealth of fluted and 
scroll silver work and adds the fimshing touch to one of the 
prettiest caskets that has been presented. The casket was 
■designed and manufactwed by Messrs T. R, Tawker and Son, 
the well-known firm of jewellers and silversmiths, of Mount Road. 

His Royal Highness made the following reply 

Gentlemen,—It is a great pleasure to the Princess of Wales 
and myself to have this opportunity of meeting the members of 
your iipportaxit Association, and I heartily thank you for the 
welcome which you offer to us. I haVe noticed with satisfiic- 
tion your genuine feelings of devotion to the person of the Sove¬ 
reign. Everywhere we have had proofs of the same loyal senti¬ 
ment, but nowhere has it been more eloquently expressed than 
here in Southern India, I shall be very glad to communicate 
your assurances to the King-Emperor, and to tell him that 
our visit to Madras lias been the occasion for this enthusiastic 
denionstration. With you I earnestly hope that our visit to 
India will not ^ without useful results. Already fclie Princess 
and I begin to feel that we are at home, and that we understand 
much that no books and no amount of study would have re¬ 
vealed to us. We both recognise the serious importaxice of our 
mission to India, and we pray that it may be fruitful both to 
you and to us. I thank you most heartily for all that you have 
eaid, and we both of us wish all prosperity to the members of 
your Association. 

At His Royal Highness’s request, the Raja explained the 
special features of the beautiful casket which was examined 
with interest by the Prince. At the conclusion of proceedings 
^e deputation took leave of His Royal Highness and withdrew. 
His Royal Highness with bis Staff and His Excellency Lord 
Ampthill retired to Government House. 

Very large crowds of spectators assembled on the island yes¬ 
terday evening to have another glimpse of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses as they drove past to Guindy, as had been originally 
arranged. But the drive to Guindy had been abandoned and 
Their Roya.l Highuessea resolved to proceed to the Adyar and 
return to Government House along the Marina.. Hence the 
start Government House was delayed to a hour later, but 
this did not seem to tire the patience of the assembled people. 
Shorriy after 6-30 p.u. the Royal Party left Government House. 
In the first carriage drove His Royal Highness with Her Excel¬ 
lency Lady Ampthill, while Her Royal Highness with Ijord Amp- 
thiJl followed in the next carriage- Th^ey were greeted with 
continued outbursts of applause as they drove along the route. 

^ It was just growing dusk as Their Royal Highnesses reached 
San Thom6 which was gaily decorated and beautifully illumin¬ 
ated, but as the Royal Party aitived at the northern end of the 
Mai-ina a veiy pretty sight awaited them. The whole length of 
the seaface right up to the Senate House was one blaze of lights. 
'Over a hundred catamarans hod been engaged and illuminations 
and fireworks were displayed from these. The public buildings 
on the Marina, namely, the Office of the Inspector-General of 
Ponce, the Presidency College, the Ohepauk Palace and the 
Senate House, were all jllumina>ted, while the statue of Her 


Majesty the late Queett Victoria was beautifully decorated.- 
Their Royal Highnesses, going down .the Marina^ turned into 
Government House through the Ohepauk Park gate. 

By seven o’clock yesterday evening the Mount Road began -to 
be lit up,' and as the various establishments proceeded to display 
their illuminations, the scene became very bright and impressive. 
Eor sheer brilliancy there was nothing to touch Messrs. Spencer 
and Co.’s show. Many thousand small lamps must have been 
employed, for the wfiole of the lengthy front to the compound, 
as welt as round the corner was a mass of light, and there was a 
fire-engine in front in case of anything going wrong. In various 
oolom-ed lights appeared the design “God Bless the Prince and 
Prineoss of Wales ” and five or six large Washington lamp, 
hung from the building itself, fully lighted the interior of the 
compound. Messrs. Addison & Co.’s iUummations were modest 
but specially pretty, and included a large plume of tlie usual 
feathem in bright small lights. Messrs. Venklah Brothers were 
great in the line of handaome Chinese lanterns, and in short 
nearly all the large business establishments had spared no trouble 
or expense to show their loyalty. Messrs. Higginbotham 
& Co., Tawker & Co,, and D’Angelis and Son, and amongst 
smaller firms the Carnatic Warehouse, were noticeable, whilst 
Messrs. Maclure As Co, greeted the Prince of Wales in his title 
of the Duke of Rothesay. Praotioally all classes were repi©- 
sented in the vast crowds who thronged the streets, and the 
Eurasian community was especially in much evidence. The 
apfilause became frequent as the various Native Princes and 
Rajas drove past the lines of the pople towards the Island. As 
the Island Bridge was approached, the crowd of carriages in¬ 
creased, and slowed down to a walk as they passed Government 
House gates and began to cross the bridge over the Cooum. Still 
however, excellent order was maintained, and while the Police 
are to be congratulated on the result of their efforts in this dir¬ 
ection. the people themselves also deserve a word of praise. 
Messrs. Oakes & 0o.’s premises, showing three brilliant stars 
of lights, were about the last of the illuminations upon the Mount 
side of the Island Bridge, but coming round to the Central 
Station there was a really fine sight, the high Clock Tower being 
lighted up to the very summit, and the whole face of the station 
being picked out with myi-iads of twinkling lights. Here and 
there too, in even the poorer native shops, there were small but 
loyal attempts at illumination. To return to the Mount Road 
for a brief space, it must be remarked that there were one or 
two notable exceptions amongst the shops to the general rule 
of illuminations, and there was. also one shop which had in¬ 
cluded the curious ornaments of swinging puppet figures amongs 
its decorations. But nevertheless the general effect was very fine 
and undoubtedly Madras rose to the occasion. It was interest¬ 
ing to see the attraction which two transparencies representing 
the King-Emperor and Her late Majesty Queen Victoria had for 
the native population, for there was a cons-tant crowd round 
these two, although the decorations of this particular shop as a 
whole were compai'atively modest. In the Black Town quarter 
me illuminatioiis were generally not so brilliant as those on the 
Mount Road, but still they -were to be seen and were in many 
cases sufliciently tasteful. The, traffic in these portions of the 
town was perhaps more troublesome than in the more oro-wded 
Mount Road, for here the energetic Policemen were not so num¬ 
erous and the indifferent jutkawallah had more chance of making 
a nuisance of himself. But with this exception the proceedings 
may be pronounced a great success. 

The Island which was the scene of the public” entertainment 
was encircled by mjriads of twinkling lights which in the 
distance merged into one another and became a belt 
of fiame. Scattered about its extensive area were huge 
be^ou towers, always a feature of such illuminations. Artistic 
and very effective was the grouping together on the fronds of 






date palms and in other ways of Chinese lanterns. Swaying, 
in the breeze, the scene was altogether charming. We are 
afraid, however, that the majority of those who were a^embled 
at the pavillion missed the most striking feature of the illununa- 
tions. We refer to the Viefory, Captain Taylor’s masterpiece, 
and the other floating structures on the Cooum, wliich, last 
night at least, contributed to the pleasure of Madras without 
asserting its odoriferous existence. 

Ihe public entertainment to Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on the Island last night will long be 
remembered as one of the most brilliant functions ever held in 
Madras. For some time past the Reception Committee had been 
at work erecting a specially fine pavilion for the purpose, and 
the building of this structure wivs left entirely in the hands of 
Mr. M. Venkatasawmy Naidu. The recent rams completely 
marred the progress of .the work, and the Committee was 
almbstindespair when the Island became flooded last week and 
the pandal was under three feet of water. When the rains ceased, 
however, the work was resumed with renewed activity and a 
truly magnificent pavilion was completed in a mai-veUovisly short 
space of time. T^ere was no special design given by the Com¬ 
mittee, but the whole idea was left to Mr. Venkatasawmy Naidu. 
Ijooked at externally there is nothing Very striking in its appear¬ 
ance, but the wealth of, its beauty lies in the interior. It is a 
oresent-shaped structure with masonry foundation and measures 
145 feet by 35 feet. The roofing is supported by solid masonry 
columns, thus reminding one of the great Tirurmala Naiek’s 
Palace at'Madura. The Royal centre which is supported by eight 
columns has a most exquisite background of elaborate mica 
work resembling a throne. Tlie columns were painted light blue 
with gilded dado work at the bottom, and they are decorated 
with specially appropriate shields and flags. The roofing was 
beautifully draped in white and encircled with effective mica 
'decoiations. Six exceedingly handsome curtains of similar 
workmanship were put up on the sides and these looked very 
• attractive and pretty. Tlie lighting in this part of the amphi¬ 
theatre is supplied by fifteen grand chandeliers. The flooring 
was C/Overed with Japanese matting and a very fine suite of 
furniture was provided for the accommodation of the Royal 
•Party. The furniture for the other sides of the amphitheatre 
has been specially manufactured for the occasion, and has been 
upholstered so as to secure uniformity of colour. These portions 
•of the pavillion were lighted by acetelyne gas lamps, while out¬ 
side there were Washington lights all round at intervals. Dir¬ 
ectly in front of that portion of the pavilion |^btted for the 
Royal guests, on an octagonal masonry foundation, a nice little 
stage was erected for the Indian theatrical performances. A 
unique feature of the eaterfainment which was purely Indian 
•in character was a performance by the Khonds, a wild tribe who 
live in Maliahs of the Gan jam district, and who appear in Mad¬ 
ras for the first time, having been specially brought down to 
provide one Of the most interesting and novel items in the pro¬ 
gramme. These curious aboriginal hillmen grotesquely clad, 
with buffalo horns attached to their heads, armed with bows and 
arrows and thangtis, their battle-axe, went through a weird dance 
apparently intended to illustrate faction fight between two sec¬ 
tions of the tribe in days gone by. A touch of i-ealism was 
•imparted to the exhibition by the weird howls with which they 
^ushered themselves into the arena. They performed with gieat 
'gusto and refused to stop till the young Civilian, who was in 
charge of them, used his influence and induced tliem to 
withdraw, not, however, before His Royal Highness had 
inspected their weapons. Tlie elderly Mahomedan with the 
performing parrots is a well-known itinera.nt performer in Mad¬ 
ras. He has now performed before Royalty and has nothing 
more to wish for. The feats of swordsmanship and aerobatic 
.performances are familiar to the majority of our readers, but they 


attracted more than passing attention from the Royal guests. 
The services of Rama Moorti, the Indian SandoAV, wore also 
requisitioned by the Reception Committee, and he gave a short 
but very convincing proof of his strength, balancing on his cheat 
a granite block of over 3,0001bs. in weight while his attendants 
smote it with hjammers. Magic and conjuring were done by 
Swaminatha Sastriar, a well-known performer, and the Surabiah 
Brothers. The former gave a curious exhibition of archery with 
his feet. We must not omit to mention the Sanscrit songs with 
Indian musical accompaniment, specially composed and sung in 
honour of Their Royal Highnesses, nor the short but very 
clever mnemonic performance of Ranganatha Tatha Chariar, 
of Conjeeveram. A brilliant display of fireworks brought a 
most sugeessful entertainment to a close. The illiuninations 
and the fireworks, which were unusually splendid, attracted a 
record crowd not only on the Island but in the neighbourhood, 
so much so that locomotion, not to say wheeled traflBc, was 
impeded for a considerable time after the performance Avas over. 
The Police, who were specially reinforced, did their best to keep 
order, but Avith the departure of the Royal Party and the Go vernor 
and Lady Ampthill, the crowd apparently got beyond theii: 
powers of control, and much confusion preArailed. 

Long before the appointed hour the pavilion was filled with 
a gay and fashionable assemblage. Their .Excellencies the 
Governor and Lady ArapthiD arrived quietly and were followed, 
a few minutes later, by Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who arrived in State and drove up to the 
front of the pavilion escorted by the Body Guai'd and Gordon’s 
Horse. They were received by the Committee, headed by Sir 
S. Subramania Iyer, the Chairman. 

Madras Mail .—His Excellency the Governor presented the 
members of the Reception Committee and then Sir S. Subra- 
mania Iyer read the Presidency Address, Avhich was as 
folloATB :— 

Yom' Royal Highnesses,—-With feelings of the deepest 
loyalty and the Hvelieet pleasure we, the inhabitants of the 
Presidency of Madras, and of the territories of Travancore, 
Cochin and Puducotta, welcome. Your Royal Highnesses to the 
shores of Southern India. In the historic Fort, named after the 
Patron Saint of England, whose walls and ramparts wore Ausible 
to Your Royal Higlmesses from the sea, were laid the first founda¬ 
tions of British Empire in India, close on two himdred and 
seventy years ago. Although our Presidency City has some¬ 
what declined in relative importance since that first epoch, 
yielding some of its original status to the other Presidenjjy 
Cities, more fortunately situated on the busier highways of com¬ 
merce, we may still point to a remarkable and continued growth 
in our population and trade imder the benign and peaceful 
auspices of the British GoA^emment. In common with the many 
millions of His Moat Gracious Majesty’s loyal subjects in British 
India Ave heard with joy of Your Royal Highnesses’s intention to 
visit this great Dependency of the British Empire and to com¬ 
plete thereby Your Royal Higlmesses’s personal acquaintance 
Avith the British Dominions beyond the Seas, so happily and 
successfully begun during Your Royal Highnessea’s prolong^ 
tour in 1901. Your Royal Highnesses’s present visit to India 
affords one more proof of the deep concern and lively interest 
which Your Royal Highnesses evince in the progress and wel¬ 
fare of His Majesty the King-Emperor’s subjects throughout the 
British Dominions; and at the same time it brings to-ns the best 
assurance of the goodAvill felt by His Majesty towards the people 
of this country. Fm-thermore, it affords to the many millions 
of His Majesty’s Indian subjects an opportunity of ^eing with 
their own eyes, in their coimtry, their future Sovereign, and of 
testifying to their loyalty, devotion and attachment to the 
British Crown, tmder wliich the inhabitants of this county five 
in the enjoyment of peace and prosperity and security and justice 








tmknown to thoir predecessore in historic times, and unexampled 
in the aimals of great Empire. We hog that Yonr Royal Bagh- 
nesses will convey to His Most Gracious Majesty, and accept for 
yourselves the expression of our loyal devotion to the Thione, 
our affectionate attachment to the Royal Family, and our heart¬ 
felt appreciation of the many blessings conferred on this conntry 
by British rule. From o«r hearts we the inhabitants of the 
Presidency of Madras, bid Your Royal Highnesses welcome, and 
in conclusion we would beg to assure Your Royal Highnesses 
that in no part of the British Dominions will be found a people 
more loyal to their Sovereign and more devoted to yourselves, 
j Hjs Royal Highness, in replying, said 
I Gentlemen,—I was very glad to hear from your Governor, 

Lord Ampthili, that I should have an opportunity of meeting 
j, yon, the representatives of the great Presidency of Madras, and 
I of the States of Travancore, Cochin and Puduootta. On behalf 
f of the Princess of Wales and myself I tender you our sincere 
I thanks for the wam-hearted Address which has just been read, 

% I We both of ns do fed a “ deep concern ’’ and “ lively interest ” in 
I all that affects the welfare of our fellow-subjects. We fuUy 
f realise the privilege which we are now enjoying of seeing these 
I distant ^arta of the Empire, and are most grateful for the affec- 
i tionate manner in which Southern India has greeted us. It is a 
I great regret to both of us that we are unable to visit others of 
I your famous Cities, or to stay in some of the States. We have | 
f read of Trlchinopoly, Tanjore and Madura, and of the charms | 
of Travancore and Cochin. But time will not admit of onr stay 
in India being prolonged, and it is for this reason that we are so ! 
glad to have had the chance of seeing you thi.s evening. We shall 
be most grateful if you will tell your friends when you retuin 
. home that your Address in no way exaggerates the interest and 
love which we have for this great country and its people. 

Madras Jlfail.—Yesterday was a comparatively busy day for 
Their Royal Highnesses as from midday onwards there was j 
always some function demanding their presence and attention. 

At 10-3^ the ancient and dignified ceremony oi Mizaf 
Farsi or enquiring after a distinguished guest’s comfort'and wel¬ 
fare was performed on behalf of the Rajas of Cochin and Pudu- 
kotta by members of their suites. Satisfactory assurances 
having been given, the deputations withdrew. 

The same two native rulers paid State visits to His Royal 
Higlmess the Px-inee of Wales. Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell and an 
Aide-de-Camp of the Prince’s Staff proceeded to Pulloch’s 
Garden, the residence of the Raja of Cochin to conduct him to 
Government House. The Raja was accompanied by Mr, J. 
Andrew, the Resident, the Dewan and other members of his 
suite. Similar ceremonies were observed hi connection with the 
visit of the Baja of Puddukotta who acoompanied. by Mr. 
Alan Butterworth, I.C.S., and his Dewan. The 88th C. I. furnish¬ 
ed the Guard-of-Houour, and the usual salutes were fired. 

At 3 P.M., Hfe Royal Highpess granted audiences, at the 
Banqueting Hall, to the following Rajas, Zemindars and 
nobles who had been invited by the Government to Madras in 
connection with the Royal visit:—The Maharaja of Bobbili, 
the Maharaja of Joypore, the Baja of Venkatagiri, the Raja 
of Vizionagram, the Baja of Kalai^asti, the Raja of Pittar- 
puram,. the Raja of Karvetnugger, the Raja of Ramnad, . 
the Valiva Raja of Chirrakal, the Erlapad Raja of Calicut, 
the Valiva Raja of Kadathanad, the Valiva Raja of Walu- 
nanad, the Raja of KaUikote and Attagada, the Raja of Kol- 
lengode, Raja Ranga Ap^ Row of Wuyyur, the Zemindar 
of Ettyanuram, the Zemindar of Sivagunga, the Zemindar 
of Parlakimedi, the ZemindaT of Mandaaa, the Zemindar of 
Dharakota, the Zemindar of Punganur, the Zfemindar of Kan- 
gnndi, the Ja^rdar of Ami, the Zemindar of Oodayarpol- 
liem, the Zenjindar of Devarakota, the Zemmdar of South Val- 
ur, the Zemindar of Bhadrachelhan,' the Zemindar of 


Kurupam and the Raja of Anagandi. The Zemindars having 
taken their seats iii the Hall, His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, accompanied by His Excellency the 
Governor, entered and having taken his seat on the dais, 
the Zemindars were led up in tom by Mr. L. M. Wynch, Private 
Secretary to His Excellency the Governor, and Mr. A, Y. G. 
Campbell, the Assistant Secretaiy in the 'Political Department, 
and His Excellency the Governor made the presentations. 
The Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam Translators to Govern¬ 
ment were present to aot as Interpreters for such of the Chiefs 
as could not speak English. 

Afterwards the Madras Landholders Deputation, oomprfe- 
ing the following members; presented their Address :— -The 
Maharaja of Bobbili, the Maharaja of Jeypore, the Raja 
of Venkatagiri,: Raja Appa Row of Wuyyur, the Zemindar of 
Mandasa, the Zemmdar of Kangundi, the Zemindar of Ooday- 
arpoiliem, the Zemindar of Devarakota, tine Zemindar 
of Kurupam, the Zemindar of Pollavaram, the Zemindar 
of Thintalapattivonta and the Zemindar of Ghunampet, 

A sliglit change was made in the programme for yesterday. 
The drive to Government House, Guindy, was abandoned for 
the shorter route by the Adyar to San Thom6 whence Their 
Royal Higlmesses drove along the Marina to Government House. 

Her Royal Highne.ss the Princess of Wales paid a visit to 
the Royal Victoria Hospital for Caste and Gosha Women, situ¬ 
ated in Triplicane, at 11-30.A.M. yesterday. Her Royal High¬ 
ness was accompanied by Her Exeellenoy Lady Ampthili and 
di*ove up to the Hospital from Government House in a carriage 
and pair escortfjd by a detachment of His Excellency the Gov¬ 
ernor’s Body Guard. The Hospital was very neatly decorated 
with foliage plants, tmd at the entrance a maroon vallance 
draped the steps. Her Royal H%hness the Princess and Her 
Excellency Lady Ampthili were received here - by thq Superin¬ 
tendent, Mrs. Winckler-King, M.D., and led into the Visitors’ 
Room, whesre the Princess inspected the photographs of Ladies 
Dufferin, Grant-Duff and others. Lady Bashyam Iyengar’s 
Delivery Ward was first visited and the Lying-in Ward, which 
is adjacent, was inspected. In the Mahomedan Gosha Ward, 
to which Her Royal Highness was next taken, the Princess 
appeared much struck with the rich sarks of the patients. The 
Ivies’ (Fajdng) Ward was next visited and here the pecu¬ 
liarity of the jewellery Worn by the rich Brahmin ladies attrac¬ 
ted the Prince^’s attention Her Royal Highness next walked 
I into the Operation Room and admh'ed the new glass operation 
I table just presented by Mr. P. Masilamony Mudahar, the well- 
j known contractor. Her Royal Highness was then conducted 
I downstairs to the Hindu word and inquired into the nature of 
I each patient’s case,tlieiengtli of time they have been in Hospital, 

I etc. The Princess expressed her sympathy with all the patients 
i through the Superintendent. She was much pleas^ with 
i Hospital and noticed with approval the large numbers of The 
: higher classes who sought admission to it. The Princess mxwle 
! an entry in the Visitors’ Book and promised to send a copy of 
1 her photograph to the Hospital. 

The visit was max-red by an unfortunate accident whiok 
I occurred just as Her Royal Highness arrived. The road opposite 
the Hospital was densely crowded and one of the horses of one 
of the Mounted Police kicked a litCle Brahmim boy in the 
face. The lad was brought into hospital and taken to the out- 
pationt’s dressing room, where he was examined «by Mrs. 
Winckler-Kmg, the Superintendent, in the presenoe of Her 
! Royal Highness and L^y Ampthili. After examination, the 
lad was, as a special case, attended to and detained as an in¬ 
patient. Her Royal Highness seemed much distressed by the 
accident and frequently while going round the Wards made en¬ 
quiries of the Superintendent as to whether the accident was of 
, a serious nature and expressed regret as its occurrence. After 











Her Royal Highness had returned to Government House she 
sent the Surgeon to His Excellency the Governor to see the 
boy- We are glad to be able to announce that the injuries are 
not of a serious nature, and the boy is being carefully looked 
after. 

By command of His Royal High^tess the Prince of Wales 
a firework display will take place from H.M.S. Hyacinth, and 
H.M.S. Fox to-morrow commencing at 9-30 p.m. 

During Wednesday’s memorable scenes, photographers, 
amateur and professional, were very busy all along the route 
taken by the Royal procession, and many excellent snap-shot 
must have been taken. The arrival of H,M.S. Rmovm, and 
Terrihle. afforded particularly striking views, as did the salut¬ 
ing by H.M.S. Hyacinth and Fox in the Harbour. Mr. W. A. 
Porshaw, the photographer on the Mount Road, has favoured 
us wth copies of several excellent views which he took of these 
scenes from the top of the Madras Bank, w'hence a splendid 
view of the Harbour and its approach is obtainable. Two 16 x 
12 photographs show the Renoum at anchor in the Harbour 
and the Terrible entering, while other smaller views depict the 
Hyacinth and Fox firing the Royal salute, the Renoton entering 
the Harbour, the Terrible swinging round to anchor, and other 
scenes—all are very sharp and clear and forming ^admirable 
mementoes of a memorable occasion. 

Madras Mail .—In honour of the Royal visit the town of 
Waluwanad was profusely decorated; 2,000 poor were given 
doles of rice and all the officials, Vakil and townsmen in gala 
dress witnessed the distribution. Three hundred school chil^n 
were given a treat. 

l^e Royal Visit was celebrated at Ottapalam by the poor 
being fed, ihe school bo 5 m being treated, prayers being offered 
and a procession. The Coronation Beading Room was opened 
with much ceremony. 

On Wednesday about 1,000 poor were fed at Anantapur the 
needy clothed and aU school children were f6ted in honour of 
the arrival at Madras of the Prince and Princess of W ales. The 
public have had a day of great rejoicing. 

The Royal visit to Madras was celebrated warmly at Coonda- 
poor. Rice and coppers were distributed to the poor : sports 
were held and the prizes were distributed by Mrs, Brown. The 
assembly was photographed and entertained with music. A 
special song was then sung by the girls, 'fhe President, Mr. 
Lancashire, made a speech which was followed by the National 
Anthem and three hearty cheers for Their Royal Highnesses. 
The proceedings closed with the distribution of sweets to the 
children. 

The celebration in British Tangacherri in honour of the Royal 
visit to Madras was a splendid success. The programme consist¬ 
ed of the despatch of a telegram of welcome, and a meeting of 
the inhabitants, music, spoi-ts, a torchlight procession, a treat 
to school children, a variety entertainment and firew'orks. The 
town was brilliantly illuminated. 

The celebration of the Royal Visit at CaMout was a great 
success and the Joint Secretary of the Celebration Committee 
despatched the following telegram yesterday to Sir Walter Law¬ 
rence:—“The people of Malabar tender a loyal and respectful 
welcome to Their Royal Highnesses on arrival in the Madras 
Presidency. The happy and historic event is being celebra¬ 
ted to-day throughout the District. 

Stonddrd.-—The peoples of India are, .speaking generally 
a docile and peaceable folk. The great majority of them are 
ayerae to strife and bloodshed in any form. They do not like 
killing man or other animals, even in self-defence or for food. 
Most of them are habitual vegetarians; many are forbidden by 
their religion to take life under any circumstances. Though 
Buddhism was driven out of the peninsula by the Brahmans, 
it left its impress upon the dominant sect, in a dislike to violence 


in any form. The “ mild Hindu ” is not a mere figment ot the 
imagination. The Hindu, when excited, can become wild 
rather than mild. But, taken in the mass, he is assuredly not ^ 
first-class fighting man. He will endure oppression, or endea¬ 
vour to counter it by subtlety and croft, rather than resent it 
openly. His tendency is to obey authority even when wrongly 
exercised. In fact, he is a highly governable person. 

If it were not so, om task woud be difficult to the verge of 
impossibility. As it is, though we hold India by force, that force 
itself is, in point of numbers, almost Contemptible. The ludiau 
army is much the smallest in the world in comparison with the 
size of the covintry. In Germany there is one soldier, actual or 
potential, for about every twenty civilians, women and child¬ 
ren included; in Prance there is one among twelve; even in the 
United Ejngdom at least one person in forty or fifty has been 
diilled, more or less, to the, use of arms. The population of 
India is closSon 300 millions, and the troops of the I^g-Emperor, 
Imperial Service Corps, and all total up to some 250,000; that 
is to say, one soldier for every twelve hrmdred of persona. 
NaturaUj^ the military profession is not much in evidence in the 
greater part of the peninsula. It is as if the army, let us say, of 
Belgium or Switzerland had to do duty for the whole of 
Europe, excluding Russia, from Lapland to Sicily. There are 
large tracts of India, where a soldier is never seen, and there 
must be millions of peasants who do not set eyes on a military 
uniform from one year’s end to another. Yet the experts 
j assure us that these unguarded tracts are perfectly safe, and that 
: over the greater part of them rebellion is as unlikely as it would 
be in Bedfordshire, and a serious distur bance beyond the power 
of the police to handle almost equally improbable. We keep a 
few troops in cantonments near the large cities, ^here there are 
European residents and a possibly turbulent mob; and even 
I this is thought by many soldiers to be a superfluous sacrifice 
to the tragic memorks of the Mutiny. The New School would hke 
to take them away from the enervating plains altogether, trust¬ 
ing to the railway to truck them down again when needed 
and quartering the trdops upon the frontier and the districts 
adjacent whore the great wars of the mastery of India will be waged 
in future as they have been waged in the past. 

It is, then, to the far North-West that you must go to see 
the Anglo-Indian Army, and the men who hold the sword of 
Britain in the East. You see it best of all near the point of the 
blade, the tongue of land thrust up into the mountains froip 
which the invaders of India have dropped. Peshawar lies 
a little back from the extremity, a town of soldiers, and where 
the soldier rules. Elsewhere the civilian bureaucrat is omni¬ 
potent ; here he is sulxadinate to the warrior caste. The CSiief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province is a mili¬ 
tary officer, and so are his principal assistants. For the whole 
district is like a fortress with the ramparts manned, or like a 
ship of war cleared for action. Even in peace time it is always 
I on guard. There is a simmer of unrest in the very air, and you 
j feel it as you come up from the busy, tranquil, toiling Hindus¬ 
tan dbwn telow. The moral change is as great as the physi¬ 
cal, and that is marked enough. In this far northern region we 
come back to the northern winter. There is a savage bite in 
the frost-laden morning wind which sets you longing for the 
open grates and blazing hearth-fires of home; and though the 
sun comes out strongly for an hour or two at midday, the mer¬ 
cury runs down thirty degrees at dusk, and in your tent Or 
draughty bungalow you shiver under all your rugs and blanket. 
The unwary voyager, coming out with only thin flannels, to 
match his conception of the Indian climate at all seasons, finds 
himself hurrying to the bazaar, and is thankful for the poshtin — 
the coat of sheep-skin and embroidered yellow leather—which 
he can buy for a few rupees. 

It is a country that straightens a man’s back and strings 







np hjB muficlea. ITiere is no softness in the town, the people, and 
the ntoopphere of Peshawar. We have left the region of bright 
colonrs and smooth faces behind us, the gay cotton robes, the 
green and orange, and ci'inason turbans of Rajputana; the 
shrewd Marwari merchante and the sleek Hindu tradesmai. 
When the Prince of Wales held his fh’st reception at Peshawar 
we had a scene till then unfamihar to us in India. Here was 
no galaxy of corpulent notables, shining in sillo and brocaded 
satins, and bung round with jewels. The border chiefs, who 
offered their packet of gold coins, or put forward their sword- 
hilts for the Prince to touch, did not make a decorative group, 
if judged by their costumes. Most of the Chiefs were plainly, 
some were even shabbily, dressed, and they stumbled into the 
Royal presence, these wild men of the iiilla, with none of the self- 
confident easf) of the down-country Rajas. I noticed that not 
one of them paid the least attention to the Royal Lady sitting 
beside the Prince j indtted, they seemed too nervous to salute her, 
though, perhaps, being all Mahomedans, they might have deem¬ 
ed it contrary to etiquette to recognise her presence in any way. 
They looked as if toey would have been far more in their ele¬ 
ment leading their tiibtismen in a foray against a neighbour¬ 
ing clan, or lurking among the rocks to cut off a convoy. Both 
occupations are familiarto most of thein. Several were concern¬ 
ed more or less dh eotly in the great tribal rising of ISOI, when 
all the Marches were aflame. - 

Just now our frontier officials have a good understanding 
with the Chiefe, who are helping to guard the passe® through 
the mountains, and are doing their best to keep their people from 
interfering with traders and travellers. Yet the peace of the 
Border is fitful and precarious. At the very moment when the 
Prince was at Peshawar two of the tribes were at war, though 
they had very courteously agreed on a week’s truce so that His 
Royal Highness might not be inoonunoded in his journey through 
the Kiiyte Pass. In our passage along thkt famous defile we 
could see the little shelter trenches up the hill-side w’hioh the 
belligerents had dug for the greater convenience of pursuing 
their war-like operations. And on the night bt'fore our arrival 
a British picket, not many miles distant, had been attacked 
(probably by a band of raiders out on a rifie-stealing expedition) 
and four Sepoys had been wounded. On the Border they lie 
down to sleep with their weapons ready to hand, English and 
natives alike ; for one never knows what may happen in this 
wild region. When the Prince drove through the streets of Pesh¬ 
awar to the Ghor Kattri, where General Avitabile, in the da}^ 
of Ranjit Singh, used to have his weekly hangings, the streets 
were guarded by the Black Watch, the Gordons, and the 37 th 
Hogras. The Highlanders and the Hindu soldiers stood in a 
close line, and behind them were rows of tall Pathans, gaunt 
and bony, with keen eyes and vulturine Semitic beaks. There 
was not much saloamhig, and no shouting and cheering at all; 
but the Mountaineers gazed with frank and friendly curiosity 
on the son of the King, whose uniforms had not infrequently 
been the mark for their jezaUa. 

Peshawar, indeed, with its quietly respectful crowd, and 
its windows hung with waxcloths and carpets of local manu- 
faoture, seemed loyal enough. But the Soldiers had ball- 
cartridge in their pouches, and the people were kept sternly from 
cbtnii^ too near the edge of the pavement. An Afghan Mus¬ 
sulman may go Ghazi at any moment- When he does so, he be- 
comt*s the most dangerous creature that walks the earth-—not so 
ranch a lunatic as a demoniac, under the influence of an 
irresistible hypnotic suggestion which impels him first to kill an 
infidel and then to get killed himself, in order that he may go 
straight to Paradise. Even when the Border in a general way 
is quite tranquil, an isolated Ghazi may break out and destroy 
a valuable life or two before he can be shot or knocked on the head 
like a mad dog, which is the only way to deal with him. An 


oflioer of one of the local corps told' me that he never took the 
short ride from Peshawar to Jamrud, which is British territory 
and ordinarily undisturbed, without a loaded revolver on his 
person; for a Ghazi might pop out even there and he did not 
wish to afford the public the undignified spectacle Of a British 
officer bolting before a screaming fanatic*. Against the Ghazi 
the white man, unprovided with firearms, has no chonCe. He 
can only run away. 

So the Prince and Princess were well guarded all the time 
they were on the frontier. Even at the garden party in the 
grounds of Government House precautions were unobtrusively 
observed. It was odd to notice that the attendants and Royal 
servants were armed, at what was otherwise a very English 
seeming entertainment. The cantonments of Peshawar are 
among the mast delightful in India, with their wide avenues 
lined with trees that keep their greenery m this northern cli¬ 
mate, £«id their bungalows set in gardens where the English 
flowers bloom. 

It is strange to pass from the pleasant umbrageous suburbs 
to the Mahomedan city, with its flat-roofed houses: of sun- 
dried bribk, looking down from loop-hole windows and jealously 
latticed casements upon the stream of mi-xed Asian humanity-r- 
Afghan, A,fridi, Tartar, Mongolian—flowing through the narrow 
streets an(i dark alleyH in which; a European is warned that it 
is wiser not to walk after dusk. 

Whenever you cast your eyes upwards in the cantonments or 
the streets of Peshawar, the dragon-teeth of the hills are before 
you. From the gate of the Ghor Kattri, or the roof of the bar¬ 
racks, or , the bastions of the fortress, the mountain barrier- 
fronts you, grey-green in the morning, golden brown in the 
day, glowuig with rose and reddened umber at sunset; and 
Peshawar is a historic city because it faces the breach in that 
wall of sandstone and shales by which the men of the north 
have been marching upon the plains of India since history began. 
The Scytluau, the Tartar, the Arab, the Moghul, the Persian 
have come that way. The Afghan perhap.s the Muscovite, 
would swoop through it to-moriow if the sentinels of Pesha¬ 
war were withdrawn. 

Yet there is little to see in the Khyber, and no memorial of 
all the triumphant or dejected pilgrims who have traversed its 
stony sands. From Peshawar the railway leads a(?ro88 some 
dozen miles of rough pasture and arable land, which is dead 
level plain to the very foot of the hills. Here stands the Fort of 
Jamrud, looking likb a great battleship anchored at the mouth of 
the dangerous strait. The road, which English engineers bwe 
made, goes winding up between barren hills, treeless and bare to 
the summits which PoUook crowned with ' his infantry and 
batteries when he forced the pass on his way to reheve Jellalabad 
in 1842. At intervals there is one of those fortified farms, with 
round towers, like the peels of the Scottish border, in which the 
women and the cattle can be placed at night. Nothing tells 
more strongly of the insecurity of the country than these embat¬ 
tled 4uelliags. After the great tribal rising in 1897, when we 
were swept clean out of the Khyber by a sudden wave of Mos¬ 
lem fanaticism, many of the towers were demolished ; but 
we have permitted new ones to be erected, nor, indeed, could 
we well forbid it since wo do not hold the Afri^ country, but 
have only a short right of way through the Pass itself. We 
guard the road, and punish any breach of the peace fifty yards 
on either side of it. Beyond this narrow ribbon we claim no 
rights, and if the tribesmen shoot each other outside the limit 
we make it no business of oms. iVlong the Pass itself British 
forts, crenellated and machicOlated, with loopholed walls and 
steel shutters for protection against musketry fire at close 
quarters, alternate with the native strongholds. At Ali Masjid, 
in the middle of the Valley, which was sacked by the tribesmen, 
in 1897, there are now barracks and a strong garrison of Khyber 








RiHes. Here the mountains rise higher and the scenery gains i 
j in boldness and thence onward past gorge> and jutting masses 
of rock, and deep chasms, the skilful spirals of the road twist 
and turn, till it opens upon a fine basin, in the midst of which 
stands Landi Kotal, on the edge of Afghanistan the last outposit 
of Britain on the road from Central Asia. 

The Wardens of the Marchas, that is to say, Colonel Deane, 
the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province, 
and Major Eoos-Keppel, who commands the Khyber Rifles, 
had resolved that no risks should be taken wheai the Prince 
drove through the Pass. In the ordinary way the Khyber is 
guarded twice a week; sentries are posted and pickets are out 
from the forts, and on those two days it is safe for the tourist to 
take his tonga filirough, and for the great caravan from Cen¬ 
tral Asia, with its train of laden Bactrian camels, its horses 
and its pack mules, to plough slowly through the sand to Pesha¬ 
war Bazaar and Railway Station. On this Monday in Novem¬ 
ber the royal cortige went by under the watchful eyes of a small 
array of troops. There was a line of sentries all the way along 
a few yards above the roadside, and if the eye travelled upwards 
on every conspicuous height or jutting fragment of rock it fell 
upon the khaki uniform and glinting bayonet of other sentries. 
Minute figures, perched two thousand feet in the air, were pre¬ 
senting arms to the procession that must have looked like a train 
of toy carriages in the dusty thread of road below them. These 
were the men of the Khyber Rifles, and the whole seventeen 
hundred of them were on duty that day, and we know, though 
we could not see them, that an equal number of the tribal levies 
formed an outer cordon on the further heights beyond. 

But'if the Prince was well defended, his defenders themselves 
were men who had been many of them, fierce enemies of the rule 
and the civilization he represents. The Khyber Rifles are 
Afridis who have been taken into our pay, and drilled and discip¬ 
lined under our officers. It is the policy which made the Black 
Watch and the Gordons out of the caterans and cattle-raiders of 
the Scottish Highlands, and it seems to be succeeding a bnost as 
well. A handful of young English officers are turning their 
savages into first-rate British soldiers orderly, obedient, and proud 
of their service. When you look at these admirable battalions 
of discipliued infantry, with their two squadrons of smaj.*t 
cavalry, you find it hard to believe that these are the own bro¬ 
thers and cousins of the long-haired picturesque barbarians who 
come out from their hamlets to stare at the royal travellers. 

And the men who have done this thing ? We saw some of 
them at Landi Kotal, by the Afghan end of the Pass. It is a 
desolate place enough, this lonely sentry-box on the Empire’s 
rim. All round it are the brown, bare mountains ; in front is 
Afghanistan and the unknown dangers beyond ; behind, th6 long 
sandy path that goes snaking through the hills and is the only 
way back to India and Home. In this forlorn abiding-place you 
will find the British subaltern, neat and cool and comfortable, 
a boy with clear cheeks and smooth hail’, who handles his half- 
hunted sim-baked ruffians much as if they were the Second. 
Eleven and he their captam. He has to be something of a 
linguist, an ethnologist, a cartographer, a diplomatist, this cheer¬ 
ful youngster; he may be shot down by a stray sniper from the 
hills any morning as t goes his rounds; he has no one to talk 
to but three ojr four of his own comrades, no society, no amuse¬ 
ments, hardly any leisure; he is always drilling his men, or teach¬ 
ing them or making up their accounts, or finding out what mis¬ 
chief is brewing among their villages. His life is as hard and as 
busy as that of the juniors in the ward-room of a man-of-war; 
he takes it with the same reserved vivacity; he keeps his 
health, his manners, his sense of humour. There are those who 
say that the young British officer is always foolish and always 
idle. They should go and look at him in India, and, above all, 
on the Fiontier. 


27th Januaky 1906. 

Englishman>~~It is a happy circumstance that upon the 
several occasions since he landed in India the Prince of Wales ’ 
has been able actively to a-ssociate himself with memorials 
to his revered grandmother the Queen-Empress Victoria. At 
Agra he unveiled the noble statue, which is one of the many 
monuments of her reign, raised by the loyal and generous 
population of the United Provinces. At Lucknow he was to 
have performed the same graceful office, but unfortunately the 
work was not completed. At Calcutta he inaugurated the All 
Indian Memorial, which wiU be the most beautiful modem 
building in Hindustan, and in Rangoon he opened the Victoria 
Memorial Park. In Madras to-day. His Royal Highness was 
able actively to assist in a movement, which is most closely 
identified with the life and times of the great Queen. 

On the celebration of the 1887 Jubilee, a general desire was 
manifested that the permanent memorial should take the form 
of a technical institute. With the Government grant nearly 
a lakh and a half of nurees were placed at the disposal of the 
managing trustees and the income from the fund was utilised in 
giving scholarships to teachers and normal students to enable 
them to be trained in the existing institutions. WlienP it was 
decided to raise a monument to the late Queen-Empress it was 
agreed that it should be for the encouragement of technioa! 
and industrial education in co-operation with the existing body 
and that a building should be erected in furtherance of the 
object of the fund. Such is the genesis of tiie movement in 
its practical shape, it will be handsome pile in the Indo-Sara- 
cenic style, as exemplified at Fatehpur Sikri, and will form the 
recognised head-quarters of the technical institute and con¬ 
stitute a bureau of information on technical and industrial sub¬ 
jects and provide a lecture hall and a centre for exhibiting a 
collection of the best specimens of the arts and cmfts of the 
Presidency. 

The ceremony was simple and dignified. The Prince and 
Princess, and the Governor and Lady Ampthill arrived in 
full State. Sir George Arbuthnot read an address, to which 
His Royal Highness in reply said :-t- ^ 

It is a great pleasure to the Princess of Wales and myself to \ 
take part in this ceremony, an outward and visible sign of | 
the devotion of the people of Madras to our late lamented | 
Queen-Empress Victoria and we are greatly touched by the J 
feeling tones in which you speak of her beloved and venerated ’ 
memory. The object of The Victoria Memorial Technical 
Institute, namely, to develop the talents and improve the i 
condition of the artists and craftsmen of the Presidency is one J 
which I am confident would have appealed in every way to I 
Queen-Victoria, who alwa 3?8 followed with interest every 
practical effort, which aimed at making the lives of her 
Indian peoples more prosperous and contented. You may rest | 
assured that this undertaking will have the approval of my | 
dear father the Kling-Emperor, as it has the sympathy of the I 
Princess of Wales and m 5 ^elf. It is interesting to know | 
that a movement set on foot to commemorate the Queen- | 
Empress’s Jubilee in 1887, has seen its oonsummation in a j 
memorial to her long and glorious reign. I am gratified to I 
learn from your address of the generous assistance and co- j 
operation which the movement has received from your Governor - 
Lord Ampthill and that you are ipdebted to the Government of 
Madras for the site, and for a considerable grant towards thb 
building fund. I congratulate you upon the valuable | 

honorary services which have been rendered in the admin¬ 
istrative council of the institute since its formation in 1887. . 

The Princess of Wales and I sincerely trust that the Victoria I 

Memorial Technical Institute may in every way fulfil the high | 

ideal of its founders and conduce to the further prosperity and | 

general well-being of the people of this Presidency. | 
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Lord Ampthill then in hearty words expressed tJio 

joy of the people of the Presidenoy in having Their Royal High* 
nesses as their gneste and in the active partioipatioii of Queen 
yiOtoria’s grandson with their meniorM to the beloved Queen- 
Empress, Then he recalled that it was Queen Victoriai who sent 
him to India to be Governor of Madras and her parting words 
still rang in his ears, “ Be kind and sympathetic to my Indian 
people.” 

But a significant and very happy coincidence marked the 
ceremony. Copies of the local journals were according to 
custom enclosed in a glass casket placed in the hollowed nether 
stone. In those journals was printed on extract from the 
leading Englfeh newspaper recording the deliberate opinion of 
one well qualified to judge that “ its record of education, its ad- 
mhmtration and its peaceful progress entitles Madras to the 
designation of the model presidency of India.”* The eulogy 
is justified the absurd fiction as to the benighted presidency 
has endured long enough, but it was a pleasant circumstance 
that this appreciation came at a moment which gave it a per¬ 
manent record. 

The dignity of the Prince’s speech at Madras in response 
to the loyal addr^ of the Madras Landholders’ Assooiation 
is in keeping with the oiroumstances and place in whieh 
it is uttered. The Royal peirty have now traversed enough 
of this great Peninsula and come in oontaot with a sufficient 
number of personalities and races to form some idea of the im¬ 
mensity of the activities of the Indian Empire. They have real¬ 
ised that India is not to be understood by books or by study. 

“ We ^th,” said His Royal Highness, revealing in a sentence 
the spirit in which he has entered upon the tour, " recognise 
the serious importance of oar own mission to India and 
We pray that it may be fruitful both to you and to us.” 
The last sentiment is one which India must heartily reci¬ 
procate, if, indeed, it is necessary at this stage of the tour to 
say so. 

Lady's Pictorial .—It is really remarkable the number of the 
Royal Family who are at present abroad, for while the Prince and 
Princess of Wales arc in India, tlie Princess Henry and Eugenie 
of Battenberg are on the Rmera, the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught are in South Africa, Prince Arthur of Connaught 
is on his way to Japan, and Princess Louise Duchess of 
Argyll and the Duke of Argyll are in Egypt. 

Madras ifaiZ.-—The ceremony in honour of Their Royal Righ- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales on the Island on Thurs¬ 
day night was something more than a public entertainment 
for it included the formS presentation of the Address of the 
people of the Presidency, and His Royal Highness’s gracious 
reply thereto. There can be no doubt that the Address voiced 
the sentiments of the whole of the loyal population of this 
Presidency and of the Native States attached to it when it 
remarkedYour Royal Highnesses’ present visit to India 
brings to us the best assurance of the goodwill felt by His 
Majesty towards the people of this country. Furthermore, it 
affords to the many millions of His Majesty’s Indian subjects 
an opportunity of seeing with their own eyes, in their own 
countiy, their future Sovereign, and of testifying to their loyalty, 
devotion and attachment to the British Crown, under which 
the inhabitants of this country live in the enjoyment of peace and 
prosperify ^d security and justice unknown to their prede- 
c^Hors in historic times, and unexampled in the annals of great 
Empires.” And His Royal Highness’s reply contained re¬ 
ciprocal sentiments that will be read with pride and pleasure 
throughout the Presidency. “ We both of us,” remarked His 
Royal Highness, “do feel a ‘deep coucem’ and ‘lively inter¬ 
est,’ in aU that affects the welfare of our fellow-subjects. We 
fully realise the privilege which, we are now enjoying of seeing 


' these distant parts of the Empire, and are most grateful for thO 
affectionate manner in whidii Southern India has greeted 
' us.” - ' ' , ; 

V Both the casket in which the Address was enclosed and 
also the format of the Address itself were typically Indian. 
In the fully caparisoned and bejewelled elephant we see tbe gi-eat 
pachydei’m which is an indispensable adjunct of every important 
Indian ceremony and festivity ; while the Address, intoribed 
on cadjan leawes placed between sandal boards, held together 
by a silken thread and enclosed in an ivory box, is emble- 
matical of India’s indigenous literary records, compiled tefore 
tbe stylus and the palm-leaf gave way to the fountain-pen 
and the sheet of paper. For the rest, in their ^sential aspects 
the whole proceeding last night may be said to have been 
entirely Indian. It is true that the Anglo-Indian community of 
the Presidency gladly assisted and contributed to the Recep- 
tion Commi ttee’s arrangements both lor the public entertainment 
and other ceremonies. There were several Anglo-Indians 
also on the Reception Committee ; and, lastly, one of the 
tliree zealous and hard-worked Secretaries was an Anglo-lndiaii 
who has been the guiding spirit in everything, devoting himself 
heart and soul to devising and perfecting all arrangements. 
But the character of a “ people’s” reception and entertainment 
of Their Royal Highnesses has been preserved as much as possible 
aU through. And wisely so, for Their Royal Highnesses have 
come to India chiefly to make acquaintance with the natives 
of the country. As tbe Times so well observed when Then- Royal 
Highnesses left England:—“Such an event as the visit of the 
heir to the Crown—her Grown as well as ours—can oiffy strong- 
th^n the loyalty of India^ and hor coiifidenco that sho is not a 
mere Dependency, but an integral and honoured portion of the 
great dominions which compose the British Empire. But its bene¬ 
fits wiU equally great to the Royal visitors themselves* A 
ooyereJgn s first duty whether he be an autooraft or the most 
strictly limited of constitutional Monarchs, is to know his people ; 
and he cannot really know them unless he has met them face 
to face and seen them in their own sitrroundings/’ This, as 
we have remarked before, is specially true in the case of an 
Oriental country like India, so widely different from the 
great Colonies, which are merely other “Britains across 
me And suflScient is known already of Their 

Royal Highnesses’ doings in India to justify the obser¬ 
vation that Their Royal Highnesses ’ chief catre is to get 
to know the Indians themselves as much as eirciimstanccs 
permit. Wherever Their Royal Highnesses have journeyed 
so far during the present tour they have endeavoured to jpealise 
1 ® have embraced every opportunity of adfeng to 

wieir knowledge of India. Of this we have testimony from the 
Prince of Wales himself, in the reply which His Royal Highness 
to the Address of the Ma^dras Landholders yesterday, when 
His Royal Highne^ graciously remarkedWith you I earnestly 
hope diat our visit to India will not be without useful results. 
Already the Princess and I begin to feel that we are at home, 
and that we understand much that no books and no amount of 
study would have revealed to us. We both recognise the seri¬ 
ous importance of our mission to India, and we pray that it 
may be fruitful both to you and to us/' 

We do not say that the wholly IncUan entertainment last 
^ Their Royal Highnesses knowledge 
of India. But at any rate Their Royal Highnesses were again 
for a time (as has been the ease on other occasion during the 
tour) in a really Indian milim seeing and hearing something 
m thmgs truly Indian. Thus, it is something for Their Royal 
Highnesses to know that the sentiments of the typically English 
song God Bless the Prince of Wales" can be rendered in 
the stately slokas of Sanskrit verse, and intoned, not less 










impressively perhaps in the measured notation of Hindp music. 
The weird dances of the wild Khonds from the remote jungles 
of the Ganjam MaUahs may serve to remind Their Eoyal High¬ 
nesses that the Indian Empire embraces uncivilized as well as 
civilised races. And yet thaxiks to British justice and power 
the Khonds are not so uhoivilised now-a-days as to resort to the 
tciTible Merioh sarcrifice of human victims that caused British 
officials in the Maliab country so much trouble in days not 
long gone by. Ags-in, in the representation of Indian drama, 
a very foreshortened specimen of which formed an item in 
last night’s programme, Their Royal Highness^ must have 
been interested to observe iTxles and canons of histrionic art 
apparently 30 totally different from those that appeal to Western 
nations. Even the pavilion in which the entertainment was ] 
held was typically Indian. By daylight it looked cwfc/w enough, 
no doubt, though that hardly matters in a country where the 
weather can be more or less depended on; but at night, with 
the bright light on the sparkling tinsel draperies inside, and the 
arclntectural design of the exterior Solidified in shadow, all 
looked palace like and festive enough. Of fireworks and illu¬ 
minations Their Royal Highnesses have seen much during the 
Wanderjahre they have spent travelling through the Briti^ 
dominions; and doubtless Madras last night did not shine, lit' 
erally and metaphorically, as brightly as others have. But at 
any rate there was a noble and memorable background to the 
scheme of illaminations in the old Fort, whose glacis, battle¬ 
ments and buildings were vividly lighted up and formed a 
noble screen for such a pyrotechnic display. It is interesting 
to remember that almost on the very spot where last night 
rockets were going off and firewheels whirring round, stood a 
Battery of French siege guns, what time our neighbours from 
Pondicherry were trying to break down the old Fort walls. 

Madras Mail .—The forenoon yesterday was spent quiet¬ 
ly by Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. Taking advantage of an unoccupied morning, ’Cheir 
Royal Highnesses, accompanied by Their Excelleacies Tiord 
and Lady Arapthill, paid a visit to the Government Central 
Museum at 11 o’clock. They were received and shown round 
by Mr. Edgar Thurston. 

The first official engagement His Royal Highness had yes¬ 
terday was at 1 P.M. when he retmned in State, at Tulloch’a 
Gardens the visit paid him by His Highness the Raja of 
Cochin, His Royal Highness was accompanied by his suite 
and was received by the Raja with all the proscribed honours 
and ceremonies for such State functions. 

At 3-30 P.M., His Royal Highness graciously accorded 
jirivate audiences to the following Chiefs and Indian gentle¬ 
men r^The Nawab of Bangauap^e, Raja of Sandur, Sir V. 
Bhashyam Iyengar, Raja Sir S. Ramaswamy MoodelUar, 
the Hon’ble Sir S, Subramania Iyer, the Maharaja of 
Bobbili, and the Hon’ble the Prince of Arcot. 

A correspondent writes-As it was known that Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales were to 
return from Guindy through San Thomd, this (26th instant) 
evening, His Lordship the Bishop of Mylapore directed the 
several institutions un^r him to be decorated and illuminatod 
and joy bells to bo rung from the Cathedral tower as Their 
Eoyal Highnesses drove by. From 6 p,m. , crowds began to gather 
along the route and were kept in order by the Police; 
and as. it began to get dark, the lamps for the illumination 
began to be lighted. Suddenly the Police were withdrawn 
and the people were told to go home, as the tea at Guindy 
had been cancelled. This of courae put a stop to the 
illuminations, and the bell-ringers in the Cathedral tower 
left their post. The crowd, too, began to disperse, and soon 
only a few stragglers were left to straggle across the roads as 
usual, when, to the surprise of these the Eoyal party did drive 


through San Thomfi. The Prince and Princess seemed highly 
pleos^ at the suddenly elicited enthusiasm of these few. 

Five hundred poor people were sumptuously fed by the 
Prince of Wales’ ^l^eption Committee, Madras, and clad by 
Eaja Sir Eamaswamy Moodelliar, C.I.E., in connection 
wath the itoyal visit to Madras at the Mnthialpetta Annadhana 
Samaj. About 1,600 poor have been fed, under the auspices 
of the Annadhana Samajum, by the Raja ofDharakota, and the 
Raja of Nnzvid in honour of the Royal visit. 

We regret that, through an oversight, the names of Volun¬ 
teer Officers were entered in the Lov^e List we published yesterday 
without their Military rank, and that the names of the Rev. 
J. Lazarus, the Rev. W. D. Clarke, the Rev. J. Sattliiana- 
dhan and the Rev. A. Theophilus and Mr. E. Srinivasa Chariar 
W'ere omitted. 

The Madras Volimteer Guards mustered much stronger 
on Wednesday, on the occasion of the arrival of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, than we gave 
them credit for. The Corps turned out 670 strong, besides 
30 of the Moimted Company who were on escort duty, and 
not 360 as stated in our reports. 

Raja Rangayya Apparow Bahadur, of Nuzvid, has, in hon¬ 
our of the Royal visit, granted holidays on the 24'di, 25th 
and 26th instant to his Primary and High Schools at Nuavid 
and to the Huzur and Tannah offices of his Estate. He has 
also instructed the Chennapuri Annadana Samajum at Madras 
to feed 600 poor at his expense. He has also had prayers 
offered and poojah performed in the temples of his JiTuzvid 
and Nidadavole Estates for the long life and prosperity of 
the Royal Family. 

On the 24 th instant, in addition to the programmiC^ 
already telegraphed the final competition for the Grigg Medal 
was also held. The programme consisted of over a dozen 
item. There was a tug of war between the 2nd Cheshire and 
the Laccadive Islaaiders, eight a side, the latter being pulled 
over. In the tug between the Police and the Moplah fishermen 
the Police pull^ their opponents over. The sports were wit¬ 
nessed by several European ladies and gentlemen and a 
large number of native gentlemen, and at the conclusion, 
Mrs. Knapp very kindly distribute the prizes. There was 
a 6 innftr at the Malabar Club, at night, and then came the most 
popular and attractive item in the day’s programme—a pyro¬ 
technic display on the pier and foreshore. The pier was pret¬ 
tily lit up for the occasion with lights of various colours, and 
the effect, specially at a distance, was exceedingly pretty. 
The crowd which turned out to witness the fireworks was so 
immense that the long expanse of beach for over a milo was 
nothing but a surging mass of humanity. Some of the fire¬ 
works were very pretty, and being rarely seen in these parts 
created much noisy excitement among the multitude. The 
rush and the traffic were unprecedentedly heavy, but it is to 
the credit of the Police, assisted by three or four men of the 
Chesires, that they preserved order admirably. Some of the 
European bungalows on the beach were prettily iUnminated. 
The celebration was a success from start to finish, reflecting 
great credit on the several gentlemen, official and non-official 
who were in charge of the arrangements. Special mention 
de^rves to be made of the fact that, in the afternoon while 
the sports were in progress, a long procession of several 
hundreds of Moplah school boys, headed by their teachers, 
marched along the main -streets with music, and waving 
flags with patriotio inscriptions. 

At Talliparmba, an important village, in North Malabar, 
the Royal visit was celebrated by the feeding of the poor end 
the offering of prayers in the local temples on behalf of our 
illustrious visitors, Mr. Vengayil Kunhi Raman Nayanar, 
the leading jenmi of the locality, gathered together the 
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VettuvaniV Mavilans, l^ilayas and other Hill and jungle tribes 
and gave them a hearty meal. A simple description of the 
Boyal visit was given to these primitive jnngl© folk and Mr. 
iJayanar is improving the occasion by distributing alnmi* 
nium commemoration medals among the headmen of the 
various tribes. 

Madras Mail-^One of the most important functions in con¬ 
nection with the Royal Visit to Madras took place yesterday 
evening, namely, the laying of the foundation stone of the Vic¬ 
toria Memorial Hall on the Pantheon Road. As on the day of 
the public reception at the Harbour, arrangements were made 
by the Military authorities to line the route. The streets were 
again filled with a dense and enthusiastic crowd of spectators. 
Indeed, one of the principal features of the City’s welcome to 
the Royal Visitors has been the enormous crowds which collect¬ 
ed along the route on each occasion of Their Royal Highnesses’ 
appearance in public. Madras, next to Calcutta and Bombay, 
is the most populous city in India, and when it turns out to 
jubilate, the sight is always imposing; but the normal popu¬ 
lation has been very largely increased by thousands of visitors 
from the Mofussil, who proportionately add to our own 
loyal crowds and to the imposing character of all public demon¬ 
strations. With cheerfiii good temper they spend hours in 
patient waiting just to get a passing glimpse of Their Royal 
Highnesses. Yeisterday’s function was no exception, and it 
drew quite as large a gathering as any of the preceding days- 
Punctually at 4-50 P.M., Their Excellencies Lord and Lady 
Ampthill left Government House and proceeded to the site of the 
Victoria Memorial Hall and were, as they always are, heartily ^ 

t heered as they drove along. Ten minutes lat/er a further out- 
urst of cheering from the crowds assembled at the Government 
House gate announced that Their Royal Higlmesses hod started 
for their destination and the cheering gi’ew in volume as the 
drive progressed. 

As already announced, Mount Road made a brave display 
in honour of the Royal Visit; Every single establishment, 
without exception, was docked in festive garb and ornate trium¬ 
phal arches spanned the roadway at intervals. The route 
taken was along the Mount Road as far as Neill’s Statue and 
thence along Binny’s Rqtid, over Comniander-in-Chief’s Bridge, 
along Marshairs Road and Monteith’s Road and across Panthe¬ 
on Road to the pandal by the entrance, immediately opposite 
Monteith’s Road. ^ 

As Their Royal Highnesses passed through Monteith s Road, 
they received a warm greeting from the needle-women of the 
Eriend-in-Need Society’s Workshop, who had with kindly 
forethought assembled on galleries specially erected for them 
by Mrs. J. N. Atkinson in her compound to afford these poor 
women an opportunity of seeing Their Royal Highnesses. 

Tht) entire route was lined by troops in the following order; 
The 2nd Suffolk Regiment from the Government House gate tp 
the tram line by Misquith & Co,; the Madras Railway \ oh 
unteers from this point to the tram line opposite Messrs. Smith 
& Co.’s premises ; and No. 52 Company R. G. A. from here up 
right past the premises of Messrs. Smith & Go. This section of 
the route was under the command of Major Montagu, of the 
Suffolks. The second section of the route, under laeutenmt- 
Colonel Sutton, was lined in the following order: 

Volunteer Guards from Messrs. Smith and Co. to Neill s Statue 
ns also Gordon’s Horse and 20 mounted men of the B. 

The 88th Carnatic Infantry from Neill’s Statue to the Commander- 
in-Chief’s Bridge. The third section of the route, which was 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Lampen, of the 2nd 
Rajput Light Infantry, was lined by 200 men of the 88th Carn¬ 
atic Infantry from Commander-in-Chief’s Bridge up to the 
Pudupett Maidan, while 600 men of the Rajputs lined the rest of 
the route from the comer of the Maidan doAvn Monteith’s Road 


to the Institute. The entrances of the several roads leading 
into the route were blocked by mounted men of the 6th Battery, 
R. F. A. 

On arrival at the Institute Their Royal Highnesses were re¬ 
ceived by His Excellency the Governor, who was attended by 
the Hon’ble Sir Georg© Arbuthnot, the President, and the fol¬ 
lowing Members of the Council of the Institute :—The Hon’ble 
Mr. A. E Castlestuart Stuart, the Hoa’ble Mr. J. N. Atkinson, 
the Hon’ble Dr. A. G. Bourne, the Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur 
R. V. Srinivasa Iyer, the Hon’ble Mr. V. C. Desikachariar, the 
Hon’ble Dewan Bahdur P. Rajarathna Moodelliar, Mr. H. K. 
Beauchamp, Mr. S. D. Pears, Mr. E. Thurston, and lilr. John 
Adam (Honorary Secretary). A Gua^d-of-Hounor of 100 men 
of the Madras Volunteer Guards, with Band and Colours, was 
drawn up opposite the entrance to the pavilioxi and saluted 
His Royal Highness on arrival. 

His Excellency the Governor then presented the members 
of the Council to His Royal Highness, after which the President, 
accompanied by the members, conducted the Royal party to the 
site of the pavilion in front of the main entrance of the Hall, 
at the north-east corner of which the foundation stone was ready 
to be laid. Here Their Royal Highnesses took their seats on two 
exceedingly handsome silver chairs, the work and design of 
Messrs. T. R. Tawker and Sons, which were specially lent for the 
occasion. The arms of the chairs were sUver lions couchant, 
while the silver framework was decorated in repouasee work of 
conventional design, surmounted by the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers. 

The President, Sir George Arbuthnot, then addressed Their 
Royal Highnesses, giving a brief account of the history, design 
and object of the projected building. He said:— 

On behalf of the Council of the Victoria Technical Institute 
of which I have the honour to be President, it is my high pri¬ 
vilege this afternoon to express the Council’s most dutiful and 
earnest thanks to Your Royal Highness for having been gia- 
ciously pleased to consent to lay the foundation stone of our 
Memorial Hall, which will be, w© hope, for all time an outward 
and visible sign of the devotion of the people of this Presidency 
to the never-fading memory of Her late lamented Majesty the 
Queen-Empress Victoria. And though truly it needs not to 
raise ‘‘ a marble mountain’' on her grave to ensure that that 
beloved and venerated memory will live for ever in the hearts 
of her loyal and grateful people alike in India and throughout 
her vast Empire, yet it is but fitting that our deep feeling 
should find expression not in words only but in deeds. The 
object of this Institute is to encourage and develop the talents 
and improve the skill of the artists and craftsmen of this 
Presidency and to give effectual assistance to such of them— -- 
and we believe they are many—as are capable not only of earning 
by manual toil a mere living wage, but of becoming skilled 
artizans, and prosperous citizens, the backbone of a loyal and 
contented people- Such an object is one which, we think, may 
fittingly be connected with the memory of our beloved Queen 
Mother, and we venture to hope and believe that it will 
command the sympathy of her son, our Sovereign, His Gracious 
Majesty King Edward VII, whose dutiful and loyal subjects 
it is our proudest boast to bo, and of her grandson. Your Royal 
Highness, whose gracious presence in India as well as that 
of Her Royal Highness, the Princess of Wales has been received 
with such an outburst of enthusiastic loyalty by Princes and 
people alike ; and whose visit will be not only, we hope, a very 
pleasant memory to yourselves but a strong link in the chain 
which hinds this vast country of India to King Edward’s world¬ 
wide Empiie. The Coimcil ventures to hope that at this inter¬ 
esting epoch in its history, Your Royal Highnesses will not con¬ 
sider it out of place briefly to sketch the circumstances under 
which this Memorial Hall has com© into being. At the time 






of the celebration in this Presidency of the Jubilee of Her late 
lamented Majesty the Queen-Empress Victoria, in 1887, there 
was a very general desire that the permanent Memorial of that 
event should take the form of a Technical Institute. The Cen¬ 
tral Jubilee Committee accordingly resolved that its surplus 
funds should be devoted to that purpose, and, before declaring 
itself dissolved, delegated its powers and banded over its funds 
to a Technical Institute Committee appointed for the purpose 
of organising the Institute. To the latter Committee Govern¬ 
ment offered a grant equal to a moiety of the subscriptions on 
condition that the President and one-thh'd of the governing body 
should be nominated by Government. This offer was accepted 
and the Committee was dissolved on the 29th October, 1888, 
having elected eight members of the new Council. These mem¬ 
bers, together with the President and four members nominated 
by Government, fornaing the Council of the Victoria Teohnical 
Institute,, resolved that the Institute should be incorporated 
under Act XXI of 1800. This was accordingly done, the lUemo- 
randum of Association being duly registered on the 26th March, 
1889.^ The Institute started, with a capital of Rs. 1,40,360. 
The Council came to the conclusion that the Funds at its dis¬ 
posal were quite inadequate to at once build and endow an In¬ 
stitution where teohnical training on any satisfactory scale 
could be given. Government had, however, promised to pro¬ 
vide a building, and indeed, as its foundation stone still show 
such a building was erected but subsequently devoted to the 
Art and Industrial Section of the existing Museum. The Council 
considered that meanwhile its funds might be usefully 
employed in other directions and accordingly offered scholarships 
to teachers and normal students to enable them to be trained in 
such Institutions as the College of Engineering, School of Arte, 
md College of Agriculture. During the four years, 1890-1893, 
in which this scheme was in full operation, the Council expended j 
over Rs. 11,000 in such scholai’ships. By 1894 it becanxe appa¬ 
rent that the now scholarship and other schemes of the Education 
Department were doing on a far more extensive scale the work 
■originated by the Institute. The Council therefore resolved 
to husband its resources and wait for better opportunities. 
This favourable epoch was maugurated by the accession of 
His Excellency Lord Amptbill to the Governorship of Fort St. 
George and the Council respectfully and gladly avails itself of 
this opportunity to express its deep appreciation of the 
generous and invaluable assistance and sympathy which it 
has received from His Excellency during the whole period of 
his administration in Madras to which it has been mainly due 
that the many and unexpected difficulties which had arisen 
have been q,t length successfully surmounted, and that the 
prospects of the Institute are now so .fair and promising. On 
the death of Her lamented Majesty the Queen-Empress 
Victoria, a Memorial Fund was instituted in Madras, and at a 
Ihiblic Meeting held on the 6th March 1901, to consider the 
proposals of the General Committee of the Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund, it was decided that the memorial should 
he a Queen Victoria Memorial Fund for the encom'agement 
of Technical and Industrial Education in co-operation with the 
already existing Victoria Technical Institute; that the Fund 
should be vested in Trustees under a deed to bo approved 
of by General Committee, and that the Trustees should be 
authorised to expend at their discretion such portion of the 
I^ind as they might think desirable for the erection of a suitable 
buil(^g as a memorial to Queen Victoria, to be used in con¬ 
nection with the furtherance of the object of the Fund. The re¬ 
sult of this Resolution was that by a Trust Deed, dated the 
23rd January 1902, the Funds were amalgamated and the 
Trustees of the Queen Victoria Memorial Fund Ijecame mem- 
l^rs of the Council of the Victoria Technical Institute. The 
Council having reason to believe that the Government of Madras 


was favourably disposed towards the aims and objects of the 
I Institute, anticipations which have since been most happily 
' realised, approached Government with a view to obtaining 
further assistance in erecting a worthy Memorial Hall. Briefly 
stated, the Council intimafed that the object of the Hall—apart 
from its Memorial purpose —should be to form the recognised 
Headquarters of the Institute, to constitute a Bureau of 
Information * on Technical and Industrial subjects, and to 
provide a Lecture Hall, and a centre for exhibiting a 
I collection of the best specimens of the arts and crafts of the 
\ Presidency. In the result Government made a grant of 
[ Rs. 75,000 towards the Building Fund. Government also 
I purchased the site on which we now stand for a sum of 
i Rs. 27,000 and placed it at the disposal of the Council subject 
I to a payment in aid of Rs. 10,000. The result is the building 
! of which Your Royal Highness is to-day invited to lay the found¬ 
ation stone. The plans have been prepared by Mr. Henry 
Irwin, C.I.E., late Consulting Architect to Government. The 
building will consist of an octagonal entrance hall with rooms 
on either side for administrative purposes; beyond will be the 
main Exhibition Hall 80 feet by 40 feet and 38 feet in height. 
The ^lls of the windows will be 14 feet above the flofV level, 
leaving a clear wall space all round interrupted only by the doors 
at either end. The floor space wll be considerable, 3,200 feet, 
so that there will be room for a large number of exhibits. At 
the end of the hall a door will open into a room designed as a 
Council Chamber. The exterior of the building AviH be 
: consti-ucted of cut sand -stone obtained from quarries a short 
I distance from Madras on the East Coast. The polished stone 
I laid to-day by Your Royal Highness is Porphyry obtained from 
j quarries near Seringapatam and is of the same description as 
j that used for the pedestal of the statue of His Imperial Majesty 
I King Edward Vll erected in Madras not very long ago. The 
r stones were obtained from Mysore and prepared there, by the 
! kind permission of His Highness the Maharaja. On the external 
j walls of tlie hall beneath the windows will be panels intended 
; to receive sculpthred bass-reUefs, illustrative of the principal 
' events of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. In the 
centre of the octagonal entrance hall may be placed a statue of 
Her Majesty. The architecture adopted is' that of the Mogul 
period and the general character follows that of the buildings 
erected by the Mogul Emperors at Fatehpur Sikri lately visited 
by Your Royal Highnesses. The ornamentation of the interior 
will be carried out in the same style, in the white polished 
plaster for which Madras is celebrated. The floor will be of 
marble in geometric pattern. T'he labour employed will be all 
local, and the contractor is Mr. T. Numberumal Chettiar, Rao 
Sahib, of Madras, who has erected many other public buildings 
in this city and in other parts of the PVesideney. The Council 
cannot close this Address without putting on record its great 
indebtedness to one of its members, Mr. John Adam, who has 
given the benefit of his valuable services as Honorary Secretary 
since the Technical Institute was first decided upon in 1887, 
whilst in more recent years the assistance rendered by Mr. 
Edgar Thurston, Superintendent of the Government Central 
Museum, has been of great value. It only remains for the 
Council again to express its deep gratitude to Your Royal 
Highnesses for your presence to-day and to respectfully invite 
you. Sir, to lay the foundation stone of a building which it 
hopes will be not altogether imworthy of the illustrious Sovereign 
in whose memory it is erected, nor of the loyal Presidency of 
Madras. 

The Address was printed in pamphlet form, and copies in 
maroon parchment covers, finish^ in gold, were distributed to 
invited guests and were accompanied by lithographed copies 
of the different elevations of the building. 

^ The copies presented to the Prince and Princess of Wales 




i^ere of the same size and printing, only handsomely bound in 
maroon morocco leather, with padded backs, the tot and last 
leaves of the pamphlet being of crimson satin and beautifully 
embellished in gold. The whole was the work of Messrs. 
Vest & Co. 

Their Koyal Highnesses having inspected the plans of the 
biliidings wliich were presented by Mr. H. A. Ii’von, C.I.E., 
the Architeot of the building, the I^resident requested His Royal 
Highness to lay the foundation stone. Before doing so, His 
Royal Highness said:-^ 

Xt is a great pleasure to the Princess of Wales and myself 
to take part in this ceremony, an outward and visible sign of 
the devotion of the people of Madras to our late lamented Qu^n 
Empress Victoria. And we are greatly touched by the feeling 
tones in which you speak of her beloved and venerated memory. 
The object of the Victoria Memorial Technical Institute, namely, 
to develop the talents and improve the condition of the ai'tizans 
and craftsmen of the Presidency, is one which, I am confident, 
would have appealed im every way tn Queen Victoria, who 
always followed with interest every practical effort which aimed 
at making the lives of her Indian peoples more prosperons 
and contented. You may rest assured that this undertaking 
will have the approval of my dear father, the I^ng-Emperor, 
as it has the sympathy of the I*riqces8 .of Wales and myself. 
It is interesting to know that a movement set on foot to com¬ 
memorate the Queen-Empress’s Jubilee in 1887 h^ seen its 
consummation in a memorial to her long and glorious reign. 
I am gratified to loanr from your Address of the generous 
assistance and co-operation which the movement has received 
from your Governor, Lord Ampthill, and that you are indebted 
to the Government of Madras for the site and for a considerable 
grant towartis the Building Fund. I congratula,te you upon the 
valuable honorary services which have been rendered, in the 
Administrative Council of the Institute .since its formation in 
1887. The Princess of Wales and I sincerely trust that the 
Victoria Memorial Technical Institute may in every way fulfil 
the high ideal of its founders, and conduce to the further 
prosperity and general well-being of the people of this 
Presidency. 

Ills Royal Highness, attended by Sir George Arbutlmot and 
Mr. li'win, then ascended the platform when the ceremony of 
lowering the stone into position and declaring it “ well and 
truly laid ” was gone through with all the precision of a long- 
established ritual. His Royal Highness was presented by the 
Architect with a silver trowel, a mallet, a square and a level, 
which were all manufactured at the Madras School of Arts. 

His Excellency the Goyenior interposed at this stage of 
the proceedings with the following speech, at the end of which 
he called for cheers for Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales:— t> , 

Your Royal Highnesses,-—I beg leave to thank Yom Royal 
Highnesses, not orUy on behalf of those here present but also 
on behalf of the entire people of this Presidency, for the gr^ious 
act which we have Just been privileged to behold^ Your Royal 
Highnesses have, for three months past, had countless oppor¬ 
tunities of observing how deep seated in the hearts of the j^ople 
of India are loyalty to the Throne and devotion to the Royal 
Family. It is, therefore, imnecessary for me to explain how 
much it means to us, the people of this Presidency, that this 
foundation stone sho^d have been laid by the Heir Apparent 
to the Throne and the grandson of the great and good Queen 
whose name the superstructure is to commemorate. It is every¬ 
thing to m; we have hoped for it and counted on it, ana no 
other inauguration could have seemed so worthy and appro¬ 
priate to us. I, therefore, beg Your Royal Highnesses to 
accept the heartfelt thanks of the people of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. For myself, I trust that I may be permitted to say this: 


Queen Victoria appointed me to be Governor of Madras and I 
have stai ringing in my ears Her Majesty’s parting injunction to 
me to be kind and sympathetic towards the people of this country, 

I shall never forget that command of Her Majesty. (Cheers). 
On this occasion I reflect with satisfaction that while my first 
public act of importance was to join with the people of Madras 
in their tribute of sorrow' at the death of Queen Victoria, my 
last is to assist at the happy mauguration of the permanent 
memorial of their love and loyalty. Ladies and gentlemen, 
there is only one way in which you can endorse the thanks w'hioh 
I have so inadequately spoken on your behalf. I, therefoi'e, 
call on you to give three hearty cheers for Their Royal 
Highnesses. 

The response was such as has seldom been heard in Madras, 
hearty, long and loud, a fitting termination to one of fire most 
important public functions in this city with which Their Royal 

Highnesses have So appropriately identified themselves. 

The Egmore Division of the town had its full share of the 
holiday-making inoidental to the Royal Visit yesterday evening. 
Vast crowds of people had filtered into Binny s Road from 
all directions, but an especially large contingent arrived by way 
of Marshall’s Road, frqm Egmore and Vepery direction, and this 
made great picnic and holiday. The open space at the junc¬ 
tion of Binny’s Road and MarshaU’s Road was made a regular 
gathering place for hack carriages, the roofs of which were 
crowded with members of the well-to-do middle classes, whilst 
humble but more agile subjects climbed the trees lining the 
roads; much interest was displayed in the passing of the various 
native dignitaries, w'hilst Their Royal Highnesses were, as usual, 
most warmly received. Here and there a hearty cheer went up 
where English citizens were in evidence, hut with the best wdll 
in the world, our Indian brothers arc not good at genuine cheer¬ 
ing, and as a general thing enthusiastic clapping was the rule. 
The Police arrangements were excellent and there was never 

any confusion. r, . 

The return drive started at about 6-30 p.m. and the Royal 
party again traversed Binny’s Road, subsequently crossmg 
the Mount Road and going through the fine open compound of 
the Madrm club, the building itself being gay with bunting 
and crowded with the members and ladies. There was no 
mistake about the outburst of cheering that came from the 
Club building. Hearty shouts, again and again repeated tost 
forth, whilst the ladies waved their handkerohiefs. Iheir 
Royal Highnesses acknowledged these warm greetings in a 
gracious maomer, the Princess of Woles bowing again and agam 
whilst the Prince repeatedly raised his hat. It was a notable 
incident this hearty welcome from the representative European 
population of tho old city which> with the Presidency^ has 
received such a notable mark of approval from the Titnes^ It 
was very appropriate too that tho premier Club of tho Presidency 
should have been thus honoured by the Prinoe> and die hurried 
drive through the compound was only typical of the speed with 
which His Royal Higlmesa has had to travel in order to cover 
the extensive tour that has been laid out for him. In the more 
leisurely time, a generation ago, his Royal father found time 
to attend a very successful Ball given in his honour in the fine 
old building. Emerging from the Club compound the procession 
travei‘sed Triplicano byway of Westoott’s Road andPycrofts 
Road. This, the Mabomedan poftion of the town, in its 
way was as gay as its neighbours and did its best to show the 
loyalty of the Moslem community to the British Crown. 

The crowds hei*e were very dense, and though the road 
was well kept before and whilst the procession was pa^mg, 
the comparatively narrow streets were then absolutely 
and it was difficult to get along even at a walking pace. But 
the procession passed on to the breezy Manna, which seemed to 
have called up one of its freshest airs for the occasion, and 






turning to the right parsed the Presidency College, the PwbUo 
Works Department Secretariat and the Engineering College, 
and again tiding to the right by the Chepauk Palace, returned 
to GovemmSat House by about 6-15 r.m. 

Apart from the feeding of the poor by the Committee a good 
deal is being done by private effort to make the poor of the 
City happy during the sojourn of the Royal Visitors in Madras. 
A very large number of mendicants, numbering something like 
3,600 were sumptuously fed yesterday at Cook’s Road, Peram- 
bore, by Mr. Hajee Mahomed Hussain Khan Sahib, principal 
of the firm of Messrs. Hajee Hyder Khan Sahib & Co., piece- 
good merchants. 

-In the Madroa Presidency we reach a more 
familiar India—the typical, tropical India known to us by 
pictures from our nursery days. Here palms, aloes, bamboos, 
and other tropical vegetaticn abound, while thinly-clad natives— 
the loin cloth being the most prominent feature of their cos¬ 
tume—take the place of the sheepskin-clad natives of the North- 
Western Provinces. Madras, too, is emphatically missionary 
India, as it has been for over a century the most important 
missionary field in the whole of the Indian Empire. 

Madras, which has been termed the Onderella capital, should 
be gratified at the Prince of Wales allotting several days to it 
in his comprehensive itinerary. It is unfortimate that the 
extensive harbour works, which have been in progress for many 
years, are not yet completed. The King-Emperor laid the first 
stone of the breakwater in 1876, and there would have been a 
special appropriateness if his son could have inaugurated the 
completion of the work. The harbour has been for many years 
a white elephant of the Public Works Department and the 
Hespair of the Madras Government. In 1881 a cyclone des¬ 
troyed the greater portion of the works. Owing to the pecu- 
lair conformation of the Coromandel coast, on which there is 
no natural opening or creek on the sandy shore, the necessity 
for a safe artificial harbour is urgent. The convenience to 
tourists would be considerable, as Madras is only some 800 
miles by sea from Calcutta while it is nearly 1,110 by rail. How¬ 
ever the new harbour (which will shortly be completed) will 
be protected by a breakwater 1,600 feet long, and will, it is ex¬ 
pect^, enable vessels to anchor here in the roughest weather. 
Possibly the P. and O. Company, who took off the service in 
1887, will then resume calling at Madras. 

Madras occupies an enormous area, the city and suburbs 
being nearly thirty miles in circumference. Consequently in 
this city of magnificent distances the great housing question, 
which vexes the souls of Anglo-Indians at Bombay and in a 
less degree at Calcutta, does not press. A large bungalow 
with extensive gardens could be had for almost ono-third the 
rent asked for the same accommodation at the other two capitals. 
Cox^quentiy Madr^ is a favourite residence of Anglo-Indians 
with families, and in this respect can be compared with Ban¬ 
galore. The social features of Anglo-Indian life in Madras are 
pleasant if we ignore the enervating hot-house climate. There 
tire many clubs and other recreative resources, though there is 
not the whirl of gaity and the incessant round of society func¬ 
tions of Calcutta during the season, nor is there, as at Bombay, 
the variety afforded by the large number of distinguish^ 
visitora, to say nothing of globe trotters and tourists, who are 
contmually passing through the “ front door of India.” Indeed 
Madras is a kind of backwater of travel in the grand tour of 
India, ^d perhaps it is partly due to this that the proverbial 
hospit^ty of Anglo-India is, if anything more pronounced 
at Madras than at either of these two capitals. 

■ room to notice the public monuments and other 

sights of Madras, and, besides, these have been described at 
adequate length in a previous article. 

Mysore, which the Prince of Wales visits after Madras, is one- 


I of the most flourishing of the feudatory states of India and, 
I next to Hyderabad, the largest and most important, having 
‘ population of over five and a half inillionH, while its area 
almost as large as that of Ireland. In 1851 the continual mis- 
government of Mysore, since the death of Tippu Sultan, com* 
Jelled the British Government to undertake the' adniinistra- 
tion, but in 1881 it was restored to the Maharaja, the father 
of the present ' youthful ruler (Maharaja Krishna Wodeyur 
Bahadur), who was installed in August, 1902. Since 1881 
the state has been so well governed and its financial condition 
80 sound that it lias earned the honourable sobriquet the model 
state of India. 

There is very little of interest in Mysore City, the capital. 
The only lion is the palace of the Maharajas, now being restored 

a huge modern, tawdry pile. The bazaars, however, should 
be visited not for their picturesqueness, but because ono can 
buy here at reasonable prices the beaten gold jewellery for 
which M 3 rsore is famous. It is beaten out almost as thin as 
paper, but it is chased so artistically and delicately that the 
effect is not poor or flimsy. 

On the hillside of Chamandi, which overlooks the c|ty, is a 
remarkable colossal figure of a nandi, or sacred bull. This 
huge monolith is carved out of the solid,rock and approached 
by a flight of 600 stone steps. 

Seringapatam, the capital of Mysore till it was taken by us hi 
1799, is reached from Mj^ore after a pleasant drive of eleven miles. 
Its interest is purely historical centring in the famous siege by 
General Harris and Colonel Wellesley (Duke of Wellington) 
in 1799. A graphic account of the operations is given in 

It is a little difficult to trace the various positions 
and posts” of the besiegers, but two cannons stuck into the 
ground like pillars mark the exact site of the breaching batterkis. 

The mausoleum of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan is a square 
building croiriied by a dome, with an arcade supported by 
beautiful hornblende pillars. The exquisitely carved doom 
were a gift of Lord Dalhousic. The magnanimitv of the Gov¬ 
ernment in maintaining this mausoleum of two of the mo.st 
formidable enemies of the British Raj offers a striking contrast 
to the treatment of the tomb of another enemy of Great Britain 
at a later date—that of the Mabdi at Omdurman. 

A summer palace of Tippu between the I.al Bagh and the Fort 
is noteworthy, as it .served for some time os the head-quarters 
of the Duke of Wellington, then Colonel Wellesley. Here are the 
famous pictures representing the defeat of the unfortunate 
Colonel Baillie’s troops by Hyder Ali in 1780. Their historic 
rather than their artistic importance induced iMcd Dalhousio 
to have them repainted. The earioature of the British soldiers 
is grotesque, but the general effect is vigorous and animated. 
There is a memorial in the I,al Bagh to Colonel Baillie, who 
died a prisoner of Tippu in 1782. 

The incorporated Society for promoting tiie enlargement 
building and repairing of Churches and Chapels held its usual 
monthly meeting on Thursday, the 18th instant, at the Society’s 
house, 7, Dean’s-yard, Westminster Abbey, S. W., the Rev. 
Canon C. F. Norman in the ohair. Grants of money were 
made in aid of the following object, viz., building new ohuiehes > 
at new Somerby, St. Anne, near Grantham, £125 for the first 
portion and South Beddington, St. Michael and all Angels, 
SuiTey, £200 for the first portion ; towards rebuilding the 
church of St. Michael Coppenhall, near Crewe, £126, making in 
all £225 and towards enlarging or otherwise improving the ac¬ 
commodation in the churches at Alwalton, St. Andrew, near 
Peterborough, £20 making in all £45 ; Great Ilford, St. John 
the Evangehst, Essex, £100, making in all £250 ; Keelby, St. 
Bartholomew, near Brocklesdy, Lines., £16; Skirbeck, Sti 
Nicholas, near Boston, lines., £75 ; and Stanton Harcourt, St 
Michael Oxon, £65 in lieu of a former grant of £36. 
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SoiUh Wales Daily With kis arrival at Matlras, after 

» voyage from Rangoon, the Prince of Wales may be said to 
reach the penultimate stage of a prolonged, varied, and most 
interesting tour through the length and bread^ of 
Indian dominions. The visit of the present King Edward 30 
years ago, when for the first time English Royalty made the 
acquaintance of the Indian people, was not nearly so fertile in 
opporttmitiea and incidents, and the very appreciative replies 
made by the Prince to the various addmsses presented to him 
and the spontaneous sentiments to which he gave expr^ion 
show that he was profoundly moved hy what he saw, arm had 
profited by the rare facilities of travel which he enjoyed, and 
acquired a knowledge of the country of India and its iieople 
such as few men possess. His visit to Rurma alone after he 
left Calcutta must have impressed him with the amazing extent 
and richness of King Edward’s dominions. Burma is a world in 
itself which his father never saw, as it was only annexed to the 
Empire ten years ago, and the natural resources of this India 
beyond the Ganges have been immensely developed by the era 
of security and righteous government which English rule has 
mtcpduoed. The character of the people is quite distinct from 
that of Ihe inhabitants of the main continent of India. Tliey 
are a joyous, pleasure-loving race, fond of bright, vivid, and 
tasteful colours in flowers, dress, and archit^ture and even the 
ceremonies of their nature-loving religion seem a succession of 

popular pastimes. . u vi 

But what strikes one most in the Prince’s visit is the evident 
enjoyment he experienced in staying at the courts of the native 
princes in the interior of the country. Such cities as Jeypor^ 
Ajmer, Oodeypore. and Gwalior are dreams of beauty and 
wealth, and one might imagine that they had been created 
by the wonderful lamp of Alladdin. Built on some lofty rock 
above the margin of a lovely lake, and" embosomed among 
splendid trees, these eitie-s, with their fantafetic but harmonious 
architecture fill the eye of the admiring traveller with the pageant 
of the delicate and exquisite lace work of their marble palaces, 
and present a picture of perfect prosperity^ and enjoyment 
which may w'cU gladden the heart of the heir to the English 
Crow'n. The long English peace, which has lasted now for more 
than a hundred years, has secured the native princes in the 
enjoyment of their ample revenues, has multiplied in many 
cases a himdredfold the productiveness of their resources, 
has secured them against the possibility of outside aggression 
and has endow’ed them wuth wealth exceeding the fabled magni¬ 
ficence of India in the days of her ancient pro.sperity before 
the country had been plundered by hordes of European invaders. 
What is more, the whole character of the native prmces has bwn 
transformed. When King Edward, as Ihrince of Wales, travelled 
in the country, he resented the predominance of the European 
element which everywhere met his view. The native ma^atCT 
^ere reduced to a subordinate position which irritated the King 8 
desire to stimulate the cult of royalty, and men who ruled over 
territories as large as those of .European States were merepupj^te 
in the hands of Anglo-Indian officials. Now the old ^der 
has been changed, and the princes all quite emancipated. They 
rule their own territories, have their own railways and motor 
oars, and Maharaja Scindia, for instance, controls and mam 
muvres his own troops, and is proud to take rank as a British 
general. The manliness of the princes has lieen developed, and 
now they take the lead in aU field sports. It wfil have _b^n 
noticed that, when the Prince was out tiger shooting, oonidia 
and Sir Pertab Singh advanced on foot against an enraged 
tigress, and shot her before she could come near the Royal 
party. Such an incident would have been impossible 
years ago, and whether for good or ifi, we have revived the 
ancient chivalry of India. I do not doubt the loyalty of the 
princes but the opinion wifi be general that Lord Kitchener 


pushed trustfulness too far when he wished to create anew the 
native artillery which was abohshed atter the mutiny. 

So entirely were Europeans put on one side th^in. tfie great 
commercial city of Bombay the address to the Prmco was read 
by a Parsee knight, who is the chairman of the local Corporation. 
The Prince, however, was not allowed to see the actual people 
of India, the dense masses of pleasant cultivators whose steadily 
growing impoverishment is the reproach of our rule. In India 
the rich grow richer and the poor grow poorer every day. The 
commerce of the ooimtry has been swollen to great dimen- 
sioiis, but only the merchants and middlemen make money 
by it. The producer gets a smaller return than ever for his crops." 
The officials are very proud of the ingenious device by which 
they have artificially raised the value of the rupee and so saved 
the Government the loss of several millions a year On the immense 
amount it is necessary for India to remit to London m rupees 
for the payment of the home charges. But it is obvious that 
this mode of mamifaoturing a surplus only diminishes the 
value of the return the ryot gets for his exports, because he is 
paid in rupees, and the higher the value of the rupee is artificially 
raised, the less is the quantity of the rupees he gets from Ms 
creditor. The financial surpluses, therefore, wliich the Indian 
Government is so proud of do no good to the coimtry. Now' 
that education has taken root in India, and that an intelligent 
class of the people has arisen, there are plenty of keen intellects 
that understand these questions, and the demand grows louder 
for self-government in order that India may administer her 
own finances and stop a waste of money which is now quite un¬ 
checked, and which seems bound to end in bankruptcy. The 
people allege, perhaps unfairly in many cases, that their 
arts and industries are stunted, and that the only effect of foreign 
rule is to drain away their Avealth in the form of remittance 
to England. This is the explanation of the outcry we hear in 
favour of the encouragement of goods grown in the country 
in preference to foreign imports. Englishmen pooh-pooh this 
movement and say it is only a seditions agitation coimned 
to Bengal and will soon die out. But SwadesMsm has spread 
all through India, and is steadily gaining ground. Mr. Gokhale, 
the President of the National Congr^s held atBenare.s, spoke 
in its favour, and an industrial committee has been formed to 
encourage what is called boycotting. Tlie action of the people 
is not directed solely against English mei-chanchse, for the 
priests of Benares refused to receive offerings at their temples 
unless these gifts were made of sv^ar grown in the country, 
and this declaration only hits the chief exporters of beetroot sugar, 
Austria and Germany But the prohibition of foreign goods 
will unquestionably injure the immense British trade^ in Man¬ 
chester goods now carried on with India. The Indian mills 
ar© already fortnidable. competitors with Manchester, and their 
capactiy to produce finer goods increases ©very year. What 
is still more to the purpose is that India has begun to realise the 
greater delicacy of the cotton goods woven by the hand*lo^s 
which may be found in almost every Indian cottage. 
hand-loom has been greatly improved of recent years. Lord 
Cromer has introduced it in Egypt, and it is probably destined 
to become everywhere a rival of the power-loom, which supei- 
seded it more than a century ago. It is astonishing to me that 
Manchester treats these portents so lightly, but the situation 
will soon demand the attention of the new Government. ^ 
With regard to political administration in India this, of 
course, is a matter outside the range of the Prince of Wales, but 
the resignation of Lord Ourzon has not settled the thorny question 
which provoked his retirement. But Ijyrd Kitchener seems 
to b© content with having elbowed Lord Curzon out of India, 
j or perhaps he has been sobered by the accession to power of a 
Govemiheiit which is resolved to put its foot down on the pre¬ 
tensions of Indian militarism* At all events, he has become 







wottderfully modest in the claims to greater executive authority 
he now puts forward. It is quite a mistake, he tells us, to sup¬ 
pose that he wishes to make himself independent of the civil 
authority. No one recognises more fully than he does the right 
of the Viceroy to be supreme. Nor does he even ask that he shall 
have the financial control of military expenditure: he is quite 
content to leave this military power to the Military Memter 
of Council. All he demands is that he shall be the sole executive 
chief of the army* Even his frontier pohoy has tmdergone a 
great modification. He no longer asks for twenty millions more 
to be taken at once out of the pockets of the Indian taxpayers. 
On the contrary, he is of opinion that we have nbthing to fear 
from Russia for a good many years to come. The sole remnant 
of his former arrogance seems to be his statement to an intor- 
viewer that, when he wanted more men, he should simply call out 
“ Roll up, Australia.’ ’ Mr. J. Morley may be trusted to explain 
to Ixird Kdtohener that it is not his function as Commander-in- 
Chief to dictate what fresh troops he wants, and that it will 
not be for him to call ‘ ‘ Roll up ’ ’ to the Australians, or “Banzai ” 
to the Japanese. 

Standard.~~A Reuter’s Special Service tele^am states 
that Lord Ampthill, the Governor, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales, said that it was Queen 
Victoria who appointed him Governor of Madras, and Her 
Majesty’s parting words were still ringing in his ears. They 
were: “Be kind and sympathetic to my people in India.’’ 

Selections ekom Native Newspm’ers published in Bengal 
FOB THB WEEK ENDING THE 27tH JaNUABY 1906. 

Bluirat Mitra .—In reviewing an article on Maharaja Col¬ 
onel Sir Pratap Singh in the Arya Gazeffe, an Urdu paper of the 
Punjab in which the courage and bearing of that Ptince has 
been highly extolled, the Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 20th 
January says :—Sir Pratap Singh is really a hero, and what 
the correspondent of the aforesaid Punjab pajwjr writes about 
him is quite correct. But along with bravery he has one fail¬ 
ing in his character, which does not allow him to enjoy the 
benefit of his courage, and that is his extreme loyalty to the 
British. One must be loyal, but not at the cost of his own 
interests and honour. In doing so Maharaja Pratap has not 
only sacrificed his interest, but, in the opinion of many, his 
honour as well. 

It is a pity that many persons do not know the present condi¬ 
tion of Jodhpur. As has been stated above, the mind of Sir 
Pratap was greatly affected by the ill-treatment to which his 
nephew and his brother’s ranis (wives) were subjected a few 
raontlis ago. Do the readers know what that ill-treatment to 
which we allude was ? It was the expulsion of his nephew, 
Maharaj Arjun Singh, the Commander-in-Chief of Jodhpur, 
together with his mother and ranis on the slightest pretext. 
But there is yet another and a greater evil than this—it is the 
present condition of the Maharaja of JodJipur. Some time ago 
His Highness was not Allowed to stay within his own territory; 
but although he is now living witiun his own State, the chief 
control of the Raj is in the hands of the British Resident, and 
under his directions Pandit Sukdeva Prasad carries on the ad¬ 
ministration of Jodhpur, while the Maharaja either plays at polo 
or at times goes out ahunting. His Highness spends the night 
in the Port, but in the morning returns to his bimgalow. Either 
the English or the native guardian is his constant attendant: 
the latter, of course, is the creature of Pandit Sukdeva Prasad. 
Tlie Maharaja is not allowed to talk to anybody: if anybody 
comes to pay his respects to the Maharaja, he must do so from 
a distance and retire. It is said thatTn the case of a few men 
written agreement has been taken that they would not only 
not go near the Maharaja but that they would not have any 
communication with His Highness on any subject either in 


wilting or by signs or symbols. Many people being thus 
hard pressed have given up even paying their respects to him. 
Many years have elapsed since the Maharaja attained majority, 
but he is being kept in a condition worse than that of a minor. 
The Indians do not like that the Rajputs should become mean 
flatterers. But it may be allowed if it be productive of soine 
gpod. In spite of his high-sounding title, “ the Chief of His 
Royal Highness’s Staff,’’ Mahai’aja Pratap obuld not save his 
nephew, Arjun Singh, from indignity or secure ruling powers 
for himself. 

Bha-rat Mitra .—In noticing the Royal gift of Rs. 1,600 each 
to the Durbar Saheb of Amritsar, the Juma Masjid of Delhi, 
and the Church of Calcutta, the Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) 
of the 20th instant observes The Prince has hitherto made no 
present to any Hindu Temple, but it is probable that His Royal 
Highness may make a similar present to the Golden Temple at 
Benares. 

VikaldvpaJea .—The same paper regrets that the Prince of 
Wales did not visit the native q^uarters of the Calcutta town, 
and was therefore not in a position to carry away correct impres¬ 
sions about Calcutta. The advisers of His Royal Highness 
did not act wisely. > 

Selections fbom Native Papbbs published in the Bombay 
Presidency fob the week ending 27th January 1906. 

Jam-e-Jamshed, 23rd January.— It is announced that the 
Railway earnings during the current financial year will 
imdoubtedly contribute handsomely to the expected surplus in. 
the Budget at the end of March. The reason for this is that up ; 
to the end of December the increase in earnings over the 
results of the year 1904 has been considerably over half a 
crore of rupees. While taking note of this most satisfactory news, 
one cannot help asking if this should not be an additional re^on 
to encourage the Government to accede to the wish so univer¬ 
sally expressed to let the people have some substantial memento 
of the Royal tour—something that would, as we have repeatedly 
said, make the people remember and appreciate the visit paid, 
to them by their future Emperor and his Consort. It is the 
popular impression that, in former times, when sovereigns went 
about visiting the people, they left behind some tangible and 
substantial memento of their regard and good will for their 
subjects—some Royal bounty in the shape of remissions of State 
dues or reduction of the load of taxation. It would be dis¬ 
appointing indeed if Thok Royal Highnesses were to go away 
without leaving some such token of Royal kindness behind. 
Under the British constitution Their Royal Highnesses are, 
of course helpless in the matter. They cannot do anything inde¬ 
pendently, even if they wished- It is for the Government to 
help them, and the people certainly hope that Lord Minto vrill 
see that a substantial Royal gift is made to His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects before Their Royal Highnesses bid good-bye to 
them. Cannot the salt tax, we ask again, be done away with ? 

Kesari, 23iid January.— The Royal visitors have left Burma 
and are at pr^ent on their way to Madras. In giving descrip¬ 
tions of the festivities in connection with the Royal tour 
in that province the Anglo-Indian journalists have classed the 
Burmese above the Indians in point of the cordiality and en¬ 
thusiasm of their welcome to the Royal guests. The Indiana, 
we think, have done their best in according a loyal reception 
to the Prince, and if in spite of this it is considered to have fallen 
short of the mark, they are simply helpless in the matter. The 
Indian rayat, under the grinding roller of alien rule for over a 
century, has been rendered morally and politically decrepit and 
is now utterly devoid of vitality. He could not, therefore, pub 
on a cheery look on the occasion of the Royal visit. If the Bur¬ 
mese, who'have been only recently brought under the crushing 
pressure of the roller of British rule, appeared to the Prince more 
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icli^fai than their fellow-siibjecta in other parts of the coimtryi 
the latter surely are not to blame in the matter. The Prince, 
in one of his speeches in Burma, expressed his admiration at 
the “ extraordinary variety of races, religions and languages 
which are so harmoniously blended in the large centres of the 
Indian Empire,” and said “ this harmony is due to the wise 
policy of tolerance for all creeds, and of equal justice for all 
races,” As regards British justice and equahty, we have only 
to say that the statement contains only a half-truth as far os our 
experience of the matter goes. The principles of justice and 
equality are fairly adhered to in cases between Indians and 
Indians, but whore the parties happen to be Englishmen and 
Indiana, the fact is otherwise. 

Bakui, 21st jAsnJABY.— Looking like a disinterested specta¬ 
tor upon performances that are being enacted on Indian stage, 
one does not know whether tb rejoice or feel sorrowful at 
the doings of the administrators and their Batterers and 
whether to call them human beings or two-legged brutes. Famine 
in a terrible form has begun to be felt in the United Provinces 
and Oudh, R4jput4na, the Punjab, Konkan anti Gujarat, tmd 
in the first two provinces in particular the situation has become 
very grave, indeed, and cattle are perishing for want of fodder and 
water. If ^ia kind of destitution had been actually experienced 
in their households by the authorities and their flatterers, would 
they ever have thought of spending money lavishly upon the 
reception of the Ikince of Wales as they are doing now? Would 
they have been forward in making extravagant demonstrations 
in honour of Hi ? Royal Highness? The answer to the above query 
must be that if they had retained their humanity they would 
never have acted in the manner they are doing. We are quite sure 
that if the fact of the people’s suffering, the dire miseries of 
famine and perishing for wantof food had been duly brought to the 
notice of the Prince, he would never have approved of any costly 
demonstrations being held in his honour. He would certainly 
have felt that the money spent upon his reception would better 
have been devoted to afford relief to the famine-stricken. It must 
be admitted by every thoughtful person that the poor, relieved 
in this manner, would have blessed the British raj and eusmed 
its stability for a long time. It would be desirable if the authori¬ 
ties and their flatterers were to look at the matter from the 
above standpoint and to earn the blessings of the poor. H they 
do not do so and spend the poor rayat's money uppn giving a 
gorgeous reception to the Prince, they will undoubtedly help to 
jffoduce discontent and indignation among the people. The 
less of such discontent there is in the country, the better for the 
rulers. 

Ski.«cttons fbom Ekolish Papbbs own HO) BY Natives or 
Maubas and VbrnactjijA« Papers ptjbushed is Madras 
FOR THE WEEK ENDISO 27 TH JANtTARY 1906 . 

DesabhimanL—Tho Desabhimani, of the 20th January, 
considers that the Indians will be very fortunate, if a 
scion of the British Royal family becomes the Viceroy 
of India and that, . in case the Prince^ of Wales is 
appointed to govern India, the country wUl improve tenfold, 
the grievances of the people Will be redressed, and their loyalty 
will increaso. ' 

Vikaia Dutan .—^Tlie Vikata Dutan, of the 20th January, 
writers that there is no use in the Prince visiting the 
Madras City, but that he should visit every nook and corner 
of this Presidency and personally witness the sufferings which 
the' people undergo owing to the failure of the monsoon, 
official oppression, failure of justice and heavy taxation. 

The Swadesi, of the 24th January, and the Sarvajanamitran, 
of the 26(h idem, welcome Their Royal Highnesses to Madras 
and pray to God that they may bo blessed with long life and 
prosperity. 


The Swademmilran, of the 26th January, observes that dur¬ 
ing his short stay in Madras, the Prince of Wales will see nothing 
taut splendour and will have no occasion to witness the sufferings 
of the millitms of poor people. It adds that, if the Emperor of 
hidia lived in this country, he would have opportunities of 
Incoming acquainted with the miseries of the poor, and that it 
is the misfortune of the people of India that His Majesty failed 
to instruct his son to report to him their real condition after per¬ 
sonal inspection. 

The same paper, of the 27th January, alluding to the Prince’s 
rejily to the address presented by the public of Madras, in which 
he expre.s8cd the wish that his present visit to India would be 
productive of advantages to himself and to the Indians, states 
that by conferring political privileges on the people and 
by abolishing - some of the oppressive taxes, his wish may be 

Th» 'Prapanchatarakai, of the 27th January, in welcoming 
Their Royal Highaessos, observes that the Prince should not 
judge, from the costly and splendid arrangements which were 
made for his reception, that this country is prosperous, but that 
on the other hand ho should realize that the major portion of 
the population is poor and starving. It further states that if liiis 
country were governed in accordance with the terms of the 
Proclamation of Her Majesty the late, Queen Victoria, it would 
not have been reduced to the present miserable condition, and 
that innumerable disasters will ensue both to the rulers and the 
ruled if the existing state of affairs be allowed to continue. This 
paper, therefore, requests that the Prince should realize all these 
and inform his father of the same. 

Mamrama—A leader in the Jlfanomiwa, of the 26th 
January referring to the allotment of places to the Rajahs 
of Malabar in the Royal procession in Madras, remarks that 
they were placet! in a lower rank than that, given ri) them 
on tlie occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales in 187S. 
It appears that these Rajahs, who were once the rulers of the 
country, felt thri very keenly and think that ihey have been 
insulted by being placed lielow certain zamindars and Govern¬ 
ment officials whose status is lower than that of the Rajahs. 
The article animadverts strongly on the action of His Excellency 
Lord Ampthill in considering the claims of the Malabar Rajahs 
to precedence over the zamindars, etc., and remarks that at the 
beginning of His Excellency’s rigime the people of Malab^ were 
burdened by the enhancement of the ass^ment of the disteict 
and now, on of his dop^rtxit©, His SiXodloncy has low- 

erod the dignity and status of the Rajahs by placing them very 
low in the procession. The article concludes with the hope that 
if this mistake was made inadvertently, His Excellency will 
before his departure place on record a minute, regretting “in¬ 
take His Excellenoy made in allotting places to the Malabar 
Rajahs in the Royal procession. 

28™ Janttaby 1906. 

Indian Daily Tdegrafh.—"Thsi entertainment given last 
night by the pubUc of Madras to Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince arid Princess of Wales was the occasion for a 
great gathering, and for a spectacle of which Hie chief 
impre^ions were the illuminations and profuse fireworks. 
entertainment was decided upon as long ago as June last, 
and the inteivening time-had enabled an elaborate and effective 
setting to be designed and completed. A fine drive round the 
Island with its marge fringed with masses of soft lights and past 
an illuminated model of the Fictory floating on the water led to 
a great pillared pandal, splendid in decorations of cream and gold, 
and ablaze with light. Designed, like a Hindu mama^ j^dai, 
its front was topp^ by a castellated elevation of Hindu design, 
and many domes completed the building- The Royal encl^rie 
and its wings fomod a horseshoe, the pillars and wide galleries 




of the amphitheatre being <>£ masonry. Fieing the Royal en¬ 
closure was a theatre for dramatic prarformances. Their Royal 
Highnesses arrived in State, driving into the arena. They were 
received on the steps of the Royal pavilion by Lord Ampthill 
and Sir Subratnania Ayar, President of the Entertainment Com¬ 
mittee. The address from all the people of the presidency was 
read immediately, and after the ilWaco had replied the enter¬ 
tainment began. 

Hindu musicians sang a song of weloome in Sanskrit, com¬ 
posed by Mr. Jagannatha Bhat, Goswani, a Tanjore palace 
pandit. A translation rendered this chant as follows:—“Gra- 
cioos be great Prince George, Emperor’s heir-apparent, illustrious 
world burdens’ sustainer. May the Almighty bless the Maharajah 
and his Royal consort with health and happiness. Even in the 
firmament the sun and moon are not seen together, but all the 
assembly are now here.” 

Before this musicijeaaed wild yells had been heard, and when 
the musiciana had removed themselves^ in ru8ht?d a wild 
crowd of Khonds. They were armed with spears and curious 
battle axes. Some carried great oblong shields covered with leo¬ 
pard skins on their bocks, and bristling with great bunches of 
feathers. False beards and other eccentricities completed their 
fearsome aspect. Their body coverings were close fitting coats 
over short beflouneed skirts, mostly of a dull red or brown colour. 
Primed with arrack, they danced a savage war dance yellii^ 
shrilly the while, and charging together in mimic combat. Com¬ 
ing from Ganjam to Madras for the first time, these people wCre 
a revelatioa of the barbarism which still exists in the wild tracts 
of the country. The Khonds are described as being too simple- 
minded to speak other than the truth, but the men ace given to 
drunkenness and occasionally break out in pursuit of revenge, 
arid in fits of brutal passion. They are great hunters, and having 
great powers endurance and fieetneas of foot they rarely 
abandon pursuit of a woimded animal until they have run him 
down. 

The rest of the programme after the performance by these 
people consisted of a dramatic performance, an exhibition by 
performing birds, feats by a strong man, oonjuring, sword and 
aorobatio performances, and memory feats by a Brahmin. The 
fireworks had been going on all tlie time, a number of novel fea¬ 
tures being introduced, and there was a great discharge of bombs 
and rockets as Their Royal Highnesses were about to depart. 
The Prince and Princess drove off amid great cheering. 

To-day the Prince returned the visit of the Rajah of Cochin. 
After granting certain private interviews this afternoon, the 
Prinoe proceed to lay the foundation stone of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall of the Technical Institute at Egmore. This 
institution was originally projected as a memorial of Queen 
Victoria at the time of the Jubilee celebration in 1887. The 
Government provided a building which was afterwards devoted to 
the Art and Industrial section of ttie Museum. The funds placed 
at the disposal of the Council of the Institute were devoted to 
scholarships until 1894, when, in consequence of the activities 
of the Education Department, it was decided to husband the 
Council’s resources. The memorial decided upon when Queen 
Victoria died was a fund for the encouragement of technical and 
industrial education in co-operation with the already existing 
Victoria Technical Institute. The funds were amalgamated, 
and Govermnent made a grant of Ra. 76,000 towards toe build¬ 
ing of a Memorial Hall to form toe headquarters of the Insti¬ 
tute, a bureau of infonnation, a lecture hall and a centre for ex¬ 
hibition of specimens of the presidency arts and crafts. Govern¬ 
ment bought the site for 27,000 and presented it to the 
Council, subject to a payment of Rs. 10,000. The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. Henry Irwin, late Consulting Architect to 
Government. The dreign is of the Moghul period, similar to toe 
buildings at Fatehpur Sikri. T^e exterior will be of out sandstone 


and beneath the windowal^n external walls will be soolptored 
biia reliefs illustrating events of the Victorian era. The in¬ 
terior ornamentation will be Moghul in style, carried out in toj? 
white polished plaster for which Madras is noted. 

Indian Daily Telegraph.-~-Roo&ni Home papers contain rct 
ferences to some of toe curiosities to be seen at Mr. Imre 
Sohwaigers, Delhi, which was lately honoured by a visit from the 
Prinoe of Wales, who personally congratulated Mr. Sohwaiger 
on his veritable museum of Indian curios. A vfeit to Delhi will 
convince anyone of toe value of the wonderful collection of curios 
and works of art which Mr. Imre Sohwaiger has got together, 
and of these perhaps none are vof more engrossing interest than 
the remarkable collection frj>m Tibet, a collection which, while 
intrinsicaily valuable in tttolf, serves to reveal toe aiiastic in¬ 
genuity of our now friends over the border. Mr. Sohwaiger is 
pleased to show the apron worn by toe ex-Dalai Lama, an 
article UTOught in pure ivory and beads, ivory skulls being a 
feature of this wonderful apron. Frescoes taken off the walls 
of Buddhist temples, bolls that have been used to toe accom¬ 
paniment of some weird Buddhistic chant, and scores of other 
interesting relics of monastery or temple render Mr. Schwaiger’s 
shop—museum is the more appropriate term to apply to it—a 
great attraction for tourists to Delhi, Many of these articles 
will be shortly on their way to the British Museum. 

The writer on “ Indian Affairs ” in the Times, commenting 
on toe new Bombay Harbour Woi'ks of which fhe Prinoe of Wales 
recently laid the foundation stone, is evidenGy persuaded of 
toe manifest advantages of the Western Metropolk and has a 
firm faith in its future. Of the four principal seaports of India 
(excluding Burma) he considers , that Bombay is moat bounti¬ 
fully endowed by nature with facilities for development. Madras, 
beaten by a perpetual siurf, he thinks, will never repay expensive 
schemes for the construction of a really safe harbour. Karachi 
cannot bo approached by large ships until much money had 
been spent on artificial work. Rapidly as it is advancing as a 
port of outlet for the surplus produce of too granary of India, 
it comes very far behind the great trade centres of Bombay and 
Calcutta, though it is suggested that there may come a day when 
its increasing prosperity will be a thorn in the side of both. 

Madras Mail.—-Vaxiom changes in toe Mysore programme 
for the Royal Visit have been made and are published in the 
Mysore Gazette, issued yesterday. The time of arrival of Their 
Royal Highnesses at Mysore has been changed from 1-30 p.5i. 
on toe 29to instant to 3-30 p.m. Hia Highness the Maharajah 
will visit His Royal Highness at 4-30 p.m., and His Royal 
Highness will return the visit at 5-16 on the same date. The- 
foundation stone of toe Chamarajendra Technical Institute will 
be laid by His Royal Highness at 10-30 a.m. on the 30th 
instant, instead of at 8-30 P.M., as first arranged. The journey 
to toe Shooting Camp on the 31st insjbant will commence at 
10 A.M. and the Royal Party will return to Mysore at 11 a.m. 
on too 4to Febraary. - 

Madras MaU .—The following is an official description of the 
silver casket in which the Bangalore Municipality is presenting 
its Address to His Royal Highness on the 5th proximo:— 

The casket, which is of solid silver throughout, is of an ap¬ 
propriate design, showing that it comes from the Gvil and Mili¬ 
tary Station of Bangalore. The front face .shows the Civil side 
with two views of the Station embossed on oxidised silver panels. 
One is of toe new block of buildings comprising the Public Ofla- 
ces with toe Mayo Hall, and toe other a charming view of the 
Ulsoor lake. These panels are divided by the Prince of Wales 
in frosted silver showing the coronet and letters of the motto 
” loh Dien ” in burnish^ gilt. The panels are framed within a 
jungle scene with elephants among coooanut trees. The whole 
of toe opposite side of the casket shows one large panel, on which 
is depicted an interesting group comprising one from every unit 
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in the Bangalore Garrison. The R. ft. F. A. (a gun team) 

the GJarabineers, SOth Lancers, Essei, Bangalore Rifle Volunteers, 
69th Punjabis, 77tb Moplah Rifles, 64th Pioneers, Army Bearer 
and Mule CorpSj each contribute a man in Field Service order 
towards this interesting group, which was specially photographed 
for the purpose of being reproduced on the casket. The two 
sides show groups of palms embossed on them, and at each 
of the four comers is a modelled clump or group of cocoanut 
trees in oxidised silver, which gives a gracefulness of shape quite 
unique and distinct from an 3 rthing we have yet seen in decorated 
metal artware. The lid of the casket assumes a pyramidal shape, 
with gracefully pierced scrolls running down the four sides. 
It is siu-mounted by a model of the Prince of Wales’s crest, 
which is a Royal Crown surmounted by a Lion statant. 

The base shows an elaborate embossed design burnished and 
frosted in parts, and below this is a delicate pierced scroll, wthin 
which is introduced a mural crown, the badge of the Municipal 
Commission of theGvil and Military Station of Bangalore. The 
casket is lined with royal blue silk velvet and is fitted on to a 
real ebony plinth, on which is fitted a silver plate, with the 
following inscription engraved on it :— _ 

“ Presented to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales by the Municipal Commission, Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, 5th Febraary, 1906.” . 

Designed and manufactured by Barton Son and Co., Ban¬ 
galore. , . . 

Madras MaU ,—Some of my readers may remember the story 
of old Ahmed .Ali and of how he went to the great Durbar at 
Delhi and died there from cold and exposure. The old man’s 
medal, of which he was so proud, and his few belongings were 
sent back to his daughter, who, sad and tearful, had watched 
him depart from his little quiet village full of pride and hope 
on his long journey to the north—never to return. She, poor 
woman, was left badly off as a widow with children. She had come 
back to live and care for her old father. At his death, of course, 
his pension ceased and she was left alone and poor. The little 
mud hut and an acre of ground were hers, so she managed 
to get along without having to appeal for charity and nothing 
could induce her to part with the medal her father had v on in 
the Mutiny, though the young Civilian who had been very fond 
of the old man offered her quite a large sum for it. She gave hm 
the tall staff her father used to use when he went up to see the 
Sahib-log, but refused to take a single pice in payment, though 
the sUff was unique of its kind. The young man was able, how¬ 
ever, to befriend her in many ways without her knowledge, for 

though poor, she was proud. j. x 4 . 1 , 

It was some years later when, one evening, she went to the 
regular gossip comer—for water and also to have a 
“ crack ” with any neighbour who happened to be there^ for it 
is cheerful to hear a bit of news at times, and if a stranger were 
there, weU, the story of Ahmed Ali and the Durbar was sure 
to be asked for—and if one has distinguished relations, V 
there is no harm in saying so ; and if, by accident, one should 
have the King’s letter in the folds of one’s clothe there is no harm 
in producing it should people seem at all sceptical. It was a curi¬ 
ous coincidence that on that very evening Sheik Has^an s mar¬ 
ried daughter from Madras should be at the well with her sis¬ 
ters and that she should have the letter with her ! 

Sheik BLassan’s daughter had liews in plenty, and when Farima, 
by some re-arrangement of her cloth, let fall the King s letter 
the conversation naturally turned that way. Sheik Hassans 
daughter tossed her head airily and saidThe King never 
went to Delhi, but the King’s son is coming to Madras, 
and that is the truth. There will not he standing room when 
he comes, the flags will be so thick one will scarce see the sky. 
Her great ladyship, his Princess, will be with him, so covered 
with jewels and gold that they say the eye aches to see such splen¬ 


dour. In Bombay the Indian ladies showered pearls and roses 
over her and strewed her path with the fairest flowers, so 
rejoiced were they to see so fair and gracious a lady. The King’s 
son is as brave as he is kind. His shooting is as the shooting 
of the God of Sport; in the jungles his path has been stpewn with 
the dead bodies of the tigers and wild animals he has slain.” 

Fatima returned to her hut and sat thinking and thinking 
far into the night. It was late when she rose wdth decided and 
business-like air and counted over a little hoard of coins she had 
put aside for a rainy day; the amount was just enough to take 
her by train to a station, some miles from Madras it is true, but 
she could easily walk the rest of the way. She had made up her 
mind to take the medal to Madras and give it to the King’s son, 
and beg him,to take it to the King himself and tell him how 
Ahmed Ali had obeyed his orders and had gone to Delhi to meet 
him. She slipped away in the early morning to walk the 60 miles 
to the nearest railway station. Tired and hungry she got there 
in less than five days, sleeping in the open and only buying enough 
food to keep her going. She had some miles to walk into 
Madras and got there the day of the Prince and Princess’s 
arrival in the city. She had never seen so large or so gay a town, 
and was like a child in her thorough enjoyment of the brilliant 
scene around her. Hunger and fatigue were forgotten, and when 
ahe was told that the Prince was to pass in a short time her joy 
knew no bounds—“ Just in time. \^at good fortune 1” 

The procession slowly drew near, the crowd cheeripg and 
blessing the Royal couple as they bowed graciously to the thou¬ 
sands assembled to greet them and to do them honour. There 
was a crash in one corner, so the Royal carriage paused for an 
instant. Now was Fatima’s chstnoe, and she dartecl through the 
line of soldiers guarding the road and flung her precious packet 
into the carriage. For a moment there was confusion, and poor 
Fatima was seized in triumph by two native constables. But the 
Princess had opened the pai'cel and discovered the Medal. She 
passed it to the Prince, and, by some sudden inward tuition, 
they guessed there was a story attached to the ancient disc be¬ 
fore them. They exchanged a few words and gave an order to 
the Officer who rode up, and passed on their way. 

Some days after a joyous woman arrived in the Indian village 
and a crowd such as her heart loved, gathered round to hear 
her wonderful story. With pride she told how she had been taken 
to see the King’s son and his Princess; they had asked for the tale 
of Ahmed Ali and she had told them all, and they had said it 
was not fitting that so brave a soldier’s daughter should lack 
a pension, and she was to receive the same as her father did as 
long as she should live } it was quite true that the Princess was 
dazzling to look on, her eyes shone like stars, and her smile was 
the smile of one who had many sons, and the Medal the King’s 
son had promised to give it to the King with his own hand. 

Sunday Times.—O toq of the most interesting experiences of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales is their visit to the Sacred Tem¬ 
ples in our vast Indian Empire. 

In His Royal Highness’s speech on landing at Rangoon, he 
laid particular stress on the satisfactory results due to the wide 
toleration of all creeds and the respect shown by the governing 
classes to the religious rites of all castes and d.enomination8 in 
India. This toleration under the English Government is doubt¬ 
less the principal reason why no opposition is shown by devout 
Hindu worshippers to the entrance of the Feringhee into his 
temples. ; 

Amongst the most wonderful of these is the one visited dur¬ 
ing their sojourn in Burma by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
whilst at Rangoon—namely, the Shwe Dagon Pagoda, the great 
golden spire of which tapers something like 380 feet into the air. 
And from Japan and China, from India and Ceylon, come crowd¬ 
ing pilgrims to this temple, supposed to be one of the most ancient 
shrines of the great priest Buddha. 






Many of the templbs in India are veritable Aladdin’s oaves, 
fuU of buried treasure, and it is interesting to quote tbe ex¬ 
periences of an English visitor to a certain Indian temple. 

In this the jewels and gold displayed were hoarded up ex¬ 
clusively to the service of Shiva (the Unspeakable), the cruel, 
many-headed goddess of slaughter and death, who reckons 
to this day so many millions of our Indian fellow-subjects as 
-her worshippers, though all outwardly cruel rites in her honour 
have long ago been put an end to by the British Government. 
Here, too, Vishnu is honoured by a marvellous collection of 
Jewels stored in the temple Vaults, all of which, as the result of 
•much "backsheesh,” were displayed to the astonished English¬ 
man’s gaze by the priests. 

Through the centuries these treasures have accumulated 
as offerings from wealthy Hindoo patrons of this form of wor¬ 
ship, and amongst them are golden-head ornaments, said to be 
•2,000 years old, and worn by great princesses of the Zenanas 
of long ago. 

All the gems were set in solid gold so unalloyed that the pre¬ 
cious metal bent to the touch, and amongst the items were such 
things as all round jewelled golden crowns and heavy bracelets 
and nose rings and anklets to match. Most of these are heavily 
encrusted with diamonds, rabies, pearls, and sapphires, and one 
out of several pure gold breast plates was hung round with im¬ 
mense pear-shaped pearls, all at one time Crown jewels belong¬ 
ing to reigning houses in India. Then, literally lying in heaps, 
were shown long ropes of pearls some of thes^ threaded 
alteraately with huge beadshaped sapphires or rubies, and 
bewilderingly beautiful was the am all figure of an idol, out 
entirely out of one immense ruby, every detail of face and figure 
being carved in lifelike fashion. Aigrettes, such as the native 
princes always wear, powdered with brilliants, and State um¬ 
brella ferrules, encrusted with magnificent stones, and the 
so-called " Goddess-Tridents,” all of solid beaten gold. The 
priests also showed whole sets of ancient solid gold chased 
armour, and of the single gems were sapphires in the rough. 

Tlie solid gold ornaments comprised Vases and jugs for altar 
uses, specimens of gold-carved figures reputed to be 1,000 years 
old, gold-staled fishes, and serpenta crawling with jewels, as 
it were ; and last, but not least, one great golden breastplate 
literally covered with priceless rubies, fairly staggered the 
onlooker. 

The jewels are most carefully guarded by the priests them¬ 
selves, and as Western civilisation has not yet suggested the use 
of the iron safe, they are kept in immense, ancient, ironbound, 
wooden chests heavily padlocked. Temple etiquette demands 
that whenever the treasure is shown to strangers it shall be in 
the presence of not fewer than seven Brahmin priests, who are 
personally responsible for their, safe-guarding, and five or six 
separate keys to fit the same number of separate padlocks must 
be produced, and an equal number of seals, broken before even 
one of these jewel chests can bo opened. In this one Hindu tem¬ 
ple alone it is eoinputed roughly that there is, at this moment 
several million pounds worth of treasure accumulated in the 
service of the ancient gods, and, in looking at these marvels of 
a past age, one can only sigh to think that such gorgeous gems 
should have lain hidden from human eye for so many centuries, 
and pray that, with the spread of religious enlightenment and 
the decay of superstition, these beautiful things may bo 
properly utilised instead of being hoarded as the useless 
treasure trove of idols ! 

Englishman.-—The> last days of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales in Madras were spent in close association with the 
historical monuments of the early days of the British in India, 
in which the city is so singularly rich. On vSaturday they 
visited Port St. George which now, after nearly two and 
- a half centuries of chequered history, is still the seat of Govern¬ 


ment and enfolds the principal Administrative offices. Prom 
here was directed the long contest that stamps out the efforts 
of the Preach to establish a dominion in the East. This was 
the base of the military operations which crushed. Haidar Ali 
and Tippu Sultan, the most formidable enemies the nascent 
power fa^ to meet until it oame to death grips with the 
Mahrattas. Here too, the French gained an initial' advantage, 
when they captured the fortress which, wisely pursued, might 
have made them the dominant power in India. The old ram¬ 
parts have been breached and partly removed and some day, 
no doubt, the Government officers will be reverted to hand- 
, somer and more convenient lines. But surely nothing will 
be allowed to interfere with the coimervatism of a site immor¬ 
talised by the genius of Robert CUve. 

We have fallen into the habit of dating Indian history 
from the tragedy and epic of the fifties. But there were great 
Anglo-Indians before Nicholson, though even Madras, the 
scene of his earliest triumphs, has found no time to publicly 
commemorate the work of the greatest of them all, Clive, or 
that other distinguished soldier, Coote. While within the 
fort the Prince and Princess devoted a fruitful hour to the 
examination of the liistorioal records in St. Mary’s .Church. 
St. Mary’s is not only the oldest place of worship built by 
the English settlers in India, but claims to be the only oldest 
British building of. any kind in India, for it was dedicated 
in 1678 and retains the thick walls and the original rounded 
bomb proof roof. Here Job Charnook’s three daughters were 
baptised in 1689. Robert Clive was married to Miss HaekeljUie 
in 1763, and the Elihu Yale was married, who afterwarils 
gave his name to the great American University. 

On Saturday all Madras assembled in the pleasant park, for 
it is nothing less of Government House at a garden party. This 
morning Their Royal BQghnesses attended the Divine Service 
at St. Mary’s Church and left quietly for Mysore after dinner. 
Thus olased their stay in the third prmidenoy city visited. 
It leaves none but the happiest memories. For this has be»u, 
a real people’s holiday. They flocked into Madras from all 
the surrounding districts. They assembled in their scores of 
thousands wherever the Prince and Princess were to be met. 
They rang with good humour and enjoyment on each and 
every occasion. 'Those who were unable to come to Madras 
kept high revel in their own town and viUagos. The Prince 
and Princess brought everyone together on tenns of the most 
cordial amity. It was the presidency, as a whole, who' wel¬ 
comed the Royal guests and not any particular class. And 
mingled with the Royal greeting were genuine marks of 
affection for the Governor and Lady Ampthill, which deepened 
the joyous note. Then every arrangement was carried out 
with a care and exactness of detail of which any Government 
mi ght, be proud. The visit will leave its prominent mark 
upon the city in the alteration of the name of the native town 
from Black Town to George Town, thus obliterating a slight 
but inyidious distinction. 

Indian Daily The garden party given this after¬ 

noon by Lord and Lady Ampthill in the charming groimds 
of Government House was largely attended, the gathering 
including a number of Rajahs, Zemindars and native gentle¬ 
men, os well as a few of the native ladies who were present 
at the purdah party which the Princess attended earlier in 
the afternoon. These gave a note of deep colour among the 
bright dresses of the European ladies and the white of military 
and naval uniforms. 

The Prince and Princess arrived about five o’clock and stayed 
till six, many people being presented to them. The introductions 
were in front of a shamiana facing the lake which Government 
House overlooks. Prom a little distance the extensive grounds 
ore thickly wooded with groves of heavily foliaged palms and 
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otlier exuberant tropical trees. A herd of antelope have 
thejr home in this park, 'which is seventy acres in extent and 
forme one , of the most charming enclosures that any Govern¬ 
ment Hous6 in India can boast. 

To-night there has been a brilliant display of fireworks 
from the Hyacinth and the Fox in the harbour. 

That portion of Madras hitherto known as Black Town will in 
future be called George Town. A Gazette Extraordinary issued 
by the Madreis Government states the change is made at the 
expressed desire of the Prince to whom the popular sentiment 
in the matter has been represented. The Prince regrets that 
time will not permit of a visit to this portion of the ciiy. The 
nam:> George Town appropriately revives the older associa- 
•fcioiis of Fort St. George which was visited by the Prince and 
Princess at noon yesterday, when they also went over the old 
qhurch of St. Mary’s, where they attended sorvioe this morning. 
St. Mary’s has the distinction of being the first of the English 
Ghurches built in India, and is probably the oldest structure 
of British building in India now standing. 

The Prince and Princess attended service this morning at 
St. Mary’.s, Fort St. George. The rest of the day was s^nt 
quietlyi" Their Royal Highnesses are leaving Madras tOr-night 
after dinner for Mysore. 

Mysore Hemfd.-—To-day is a red letter .day for the capital 
of this Province. For we will have to-day the proud privilege 
of welcoming to the capital our future Emperor and Empress. 
VTe, in this Native State, have reason to be more grateful and 
loyal to the Bi-itish Throne than the subjects of any other 
Native State. We have received at the hands of the British 
Government blessings which cannot be exaggerated. After 
the fall of Seringapatam the British Government made a gift 
of this Province to His Highness the late Maharaja Sri Mum- 
madi Krishnarajah Wodeyat Bahadur. In 1881 they restored 
the State to His Highness the late Maharaja after administer¬ 
ing the country for 50 years. They trained the late and the 
present Maharajas and gave them the help of Native Adminis¬ 
trators of such exceptional abilities as Rangacharlu, Sir 
Seshadri Iyer, Mr. T. R. A. Thumboo Chettiar, and Sir Krishna 
Murti, the present Dewan. The good done to the State by a 
number of British Residents, guardians of the late arid present 
Maharajas and their Private Secretaries, is simply incalcu¬ 
lable. The honour which the Heir-Apparent to the British 
T'hrone has shown tis is one for which we cannot be sufficiently 
grateful and loyal. We pray to God, that God the Almighty 
will enable T’heir Royal Highnesses to enjoy their tour in this 
province and Ixiar in mind the humble claim that Mysore has 
for the love and affection of the British Throne. 

29'rH Jaitoaby 1906. 

Pioneer .-—Their Royal Highness^, oocompanied by Lord 
and Lady Ampthill. visited Fort St. George at noon to-day 
and were shown interesting and historical sights in the old 
fortress, including St. Mary’s Church. In the afisertnoon a 
purdah party was given by Lady Ampthill at the banquecing- 
hall, ac which a largenumberof Indian ladies were pi-esaited to 
Her Royal Highness. In the evening Lord and Ij»dy Ampthill 
gave a garden party in the grounds ’of Government House, 
at which a large and distinguished company was present to 
meet Their Royal Highnesses. 

H. M. S. Hyacinth will leave the harbour on Monday next 
in company with H. M. S. Pox and will proceed to Trinccmalee. 
She will leave the latter vessel there and proceed to Bombay 
where she will await the arrival of H. M. S- Hermes, wliich left 
England yesterday. The Admiral’s flag will then be transferred 
to H. M. S. Hermes and the Hyacinth will leave for England. 

Pioneer .—In connection with the Royal visit to Ifeidras 
the Honorary Secretaries of the Reception Ckimmittee, Mr. 


' H. C. King, a solicitor of several years’ standing, and the 
Hon’bie Mr. V. C. Deisikaohariar, High Court Vakil and a promin¬ 
ent Congressman, have received the honour of Knighthood. 

The Times .—^Though the programme of the Royal visit here 
has not been imduly crowded, the inhabitants of MiadrM have 
had ample opportunities of seeing the Prince and Princess, 
and nowhere in India has it been possible to rely more fuUy on 
the orderliness a.nd loyalty of the people themselves to control 
the behaviour of the immense crow^ which have thronged their 
passage on every occasion. ' 

Besides the usual official functions—a levee, a State dinner,, 
a garden party in the beautiful grounds of Govemmont House, 
and a most brilliant and picturesque popiilar entertainment— 
the incident of perhaps the most permanent interest in Madras 
Was the laying of the foundation-stone of the new Technical 
Institute in memory of Queen Victoria. This handsome hall 
for the exhibition of the industrial arts of, Southern India will 
be erected by private subscription on a site appropriately con¬ 
tiguous to the museum, which is one of the most popular and best 
conducted institutions of the kind in India. The numbers 
of visitors which the museum attracts every day afiord remark¬ 
able evidence of the intelligmit curiosity and alertness of the 
people of Miwiras. 

Their Royal Highnesses, who leave to-night for Mysore,, 
attended Divine Service this morning at St. Mary’s, which is 
the oldest English church in India. Madras is full of interest¬ 
ing historical associations belonging to the earliest period of 
British expansion in India, but none is likely to have appealed 
more strongly to the feelings of the Prince and Princess, who - 
have everywhere shown the keenest interest in everything con¬ 
nected with the growth of the British Raj and the vicissitudes 

through which it passed in its earlier stages. 

Times of An entertainment to the students and' 

teachers of Mangalore was given by Mr. M. Pais at his gardens 
last evening in honour of the Royal visit. The gardens were 
illuminated and over 2,000 boys and girls were present with 
their teachers, as also the elite of the European and Native 
communities. 

A tgleg»‘«‘"^ was sent to Their Royal Highnesses by His Lord- 
ship, the Catholic Bishop, conveying the loyal greetings of the 
Catholic community. 

!rrifett»e.-^The Prince of Wales’s visit to Madras has been 
marked by a graceful popular act, The mvidioiis name of 
“Black Town,” by which the native quarter of the city has 
been known since the founding of Fort St. George by the Britigh, 
has been officially changed, with the Prince’s permission, 
to George Town. The change of name was announced to-day 
in a Special issue of the official “ Gazette.” 


Daily Chronicle.—Aiter a lapse of five weeks the Prince 
and Princess of Wales are once more the .guests of a Native 
Prince. Mysore is the most modem and most prosperous 
of all the Native States of India, but still, like Madras, it recalls 
memories of the early days of the British struggles to obtain 
a foothold in Southern India. The names of Stringer 
Lawrence, Clive, and Sir Eyre Coote on the one hand, and Hyder 
Ali and Tippu Sultan on the Other are indissolubly associated 
with many a har'd-fought battle and many a glorious victory. 

Situated on a healthy plateau, and served by an ancient 
system of irrigation, Mysore is more free from famine than 
almost any other internal tract of India. It holds within 
its borders both agricultural and mineral w'ealth. Famous 
for its gold mines and its oOflee plantations, it also produces 
ivory and sandal-wood; while the gold mines are worked by 
electric power from the Cauvery Falls, the first instaUation 
of similar magnitude in Asia. 
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Mysore is also remarkable as tbe chief example of the re¬ 
versal of the British policy of conhsoating Native States, which 
4id so much to bring on the Mutiny. In l$31, in consequence 
of misrule and rebellion, the British iGovemment abolished 
native rule and took over the direct eidministration qf the 
State ; but in 1881 they once more restored the native rulers 
to power after a lapse of fifty year's, and so inaugurated the 
modem policy of Bi-itish rule towards Native States, which has 
done 80 much to oonsolidate ow relations with onr feudatories 
and make them thoroughly loyal. They now know that they 
■are secmu upon their thrones as long as the British power 
lasts in India. The present Maharaja is a young man twenty- 
two years of age, who has already won a reputation as an able 
administrator. 

But Mysore is so indelibly stamped with its connection 
with.the British Government and with its long administration 
by British officials that it has inevitably lost some of the 
bizarre charm of the antique native State. It is a Native State 
without the picturesque survivals which marked the Royal 
• entry into other principalities. Except for the chamras, or 
running footmen, and the household troops armed with 
Enfield muzzjie loaders, there was little to suggest the anomalies 
of native nfie. The road from the station to the Residency 
led through broad and good streets, and past a new palace 
reviving the almost forgotten arts of Southern India. The 
Royal party were escorted by a smart body of Imperial Service 
Lancers, while the highly useful Transport Corps of the State, 
was much jn evidence. A dense crowd left the. impression 
of a prosperous and happy people. 

To-morrow the Royal party visit Seringapatam, the scene 
of more than one famous siege, where the death of Tippu Sultan 
broTxght the long struggle with the British to an end. On 
Wednesday they leave for a shooting camp, where the feature 
of riie occaeion will be a drive of wild elepbants into a keddah, 
■ or stockade, where they are captured with the aid of tame 
decoy elephants. This is still the Royal sport of Southern 
India, and occupies the place held by tiger-shqotiug in Central 
India. We arrive at Bangalore on Monday. 

Daily Telegraph .—A pleasant journey across Southern 
India brought the Royal train last night from Madras to Mysore. 
The change of scenery from the rich, steaming greenery of the 
low East Coast to the bare and unclad highlands which are 
the forerunners of the Western Ghauts was very marked, but 
the loss of natural beauty is to some extent compensated by 
the freshness and coolness of the air. 

Mysore as a State occupies a unique position among the 
ruling ohieftainates of India, and the high level of prosperity 
and material welfare reached by it is ample justification for 
our policy in smrendering to the native dynasty territory 
once held and administered as Britisli. Mysore itself is with¬ 
out interest, architectnral or natural, and the central event 
of Their Royal Highnesses’s visit here i sthe keddah, or wild 
■elephant drive, which will take place in the Prince’s presence. 
For the rest, Seringapatam, about ten miles away, will provide 
an interesting day’s 6 X 010 * 8100 . 

The Prince was received at the station to-day with a guard 
of honour, furnished by the Maharaja’s troops, and on his 
way to Government House passed the site of the new Tech¬ 
nical Institute, of which he will lay the foundation-stone. As 
I write he is returning the Maharaja’s visit, and the guns of 
his salute are echoing'among the barren hills which ring in the 
plain on which Mysore is scattered. 

Englishman. — -Since leaving Gwalior on Christ m as Day 
^eir Royal Highnesses have not enjoyed the hospitality of 
A ruling chief until they entered Mysore in State to-day. And 
Mysore is the penultimate stage in the long progsress througli 
the territories of the great feudatories which began at Indore 


in November. From Mysore the Prince and Princess travel 
to Hyderabad and after bidding farewell to the Nizam tlieir 
State visits cease as the sojourn in Nepal la to be for the pur¬ 
pose of a fortnight’s shooting. 

Mysore is a great Native State with the usual picturesque 
accompaniments of Indian lule left out. It was so long under 
British administration and under the control of able Native 
Ministers, well versed in British methods, that it has lost nearly 
aU its distinctive marks. In the broad well kept streets the 
green Curzon Park and the varied and characterless archi¬ 
tecture there is nothing to distinguish it from an ordinary 
'plain city. In the prosperous contentment of its people and 
the well equipped Imperial Service Cavalry Modern India 
is again augge.sted. Only two typical old India touches were 
imparted to the reception spectacles, the Bhalw^allas or running 
spearmen, who preceded the Royal carriage, caiTying chamras 
tipped with bayonet-hke points and beflagged with the colours 
of Mysore, and the household troops in yellow and scarlet 
armed with old Entields. It is a significant indication of the 
silent revolution proceeding in India that a State indissolubly 
associated with two great epochs in Indian history should so 
have lost its distinguishing features. For Mysore under Haidar 
and Tippu in alliance with tjfie French came very near changing 
the course of Indian history. And the rendition of the State 
to the old dynasty fixed tike basic principle of our relations 
with the native rulers and made possible the partnership that 
now exists. 

But you forgot the plainness of Mysore, the joyousness 
of the city in gala dress. From the station a broad highway 
leads to the old fort whose walls almost conceal the modem 
palace now completing, a palace that reproduces the decora¬ 
tive art of Southern India almost extinct until the descendants 
of the original craftsmen were dug out and showed that their 
hands had not lost their cunning. It is a road that ordinarily 
holds little to arrest the eye except thaf it leads to the two 
little gilt-topped temples which betray the exuberant richness 
of Southern .India decoration; hut packed on the roadside, 
balcony and housetop with the dark-skinned pt^ople of the south, 
the men with the triple white horizontal band of Siva on their 
foreheads or the broad white loop with a red centre line that 
marks the followers of Vishnu, clothe this myriad throng in 
white and rtid mass if under a sky of dazzling brilliancy, and make 
it radiate cheerness, and you have a human picture that requires 
no gilded frame. 

It only needed the figure of the young Maharaja, quiet, 
pleasant, dignified, as he drove to greet his Royal visitors, 
to complete the human element in the scene. The capacity 
for good in a young prince lilce the ruler of Mysore, who succeeded 
a few years ago to his vast heritage carefully conserved and 
in apple-pie order after a wise and liberal training, is so enormous 
that you cannot forebear speeding an earnest wish for his well¬ 
being. So too did his loyal subjects. Then as the cavalcade 
preceded by the well turned out Lancers ip blue and white 
and followed by horsemen in scarlet and yellow passed, six 
thousand children raised shrill trebles in a Kanarese and Sans¬ 
krit version of the national anthem. The drive from the station 
to the Residency was short, but an hour later the populace 
had another opportunity of viewing the Prince and Princess 
on the occasion of the formal visit to the Maharaja in the large 
and unattractive hall, which was buUt for His Highness's 
marriage, and where he was installed. And when the onlookfers 
broke up and surged over the road-way in wave after 
wave of red and white you realised what those waiting lines 
meant. 

The visit to Mysore will be distinguishable by a minimum 
of State ceremony. To-morrow Their Royal Highnesses motor 
to Seringapatam and attend the State dinner in the evexring 




Then on Wednesday they leave for Shooting Camp, near which 
"there is an elephant drive On Thursday, and remain there till 
they set out for Bangalore on Sunday. 

The following letter has been received by the Commissioner of 
Police from the Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma:—' 
“I am directed by His Honour the Lieutenant'Govemor to ex¬ 
press his satisfaction with the Police arrangements made during 
the stay of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales in Rangoon. Much responsibility for the care of 
Their Royal Highnesses and for the regulation of traffic fell 
upon the Police on such occasions. The responsibility was well 
discharged, and His Honour is indebted to you and all your 
assistants for your and their successful exertions.” 

Indian Daily News .—The Prince and Princess of Wales 
reached Mysore this afternoon and were brilliantly received 
by the Maharaja with the principal officers and sardars of the 
State. The Royal train arrived punctually at 3-30 at the City 
station, where a taflteful pavilion covered the platform in front 
of the main entrance. The Mysore Imperial Service Troops 
furnished the guard of honour on the platform, and outside 
the station another guard of honour was provided by the 
M 3 nBor 6 ' Infantry. The Maharaja’s Bodyguard, the Mysore 
Imperial Service Cavalry, and the local regiment were also 
gathered in front of the station and made a fine soldierly dis¬ 
play. 

After the formal reception and introductions, Their Royal 
Highnesses drove to Government House accompanied by 
the Maharaja and escorted by His Highness’s Bodyguard, 
the Imperial Service Cavalry, and the local regiment. The 
route was lined by spearmen and the Maharaja’s Rachewar 
and Bhale forces, by the Mysore Infantry, and by sowars of 
the Mysore Horse. Immediately outside the station were the 
State servants parading the Maharaja’s State emblems. A 
number of effective arches decorated the route, arid the Malia- 
raja’s subjects were gathered along the road in vast crowds, 
the features of the throng including gatherings of students 
and school children, the assembly of the leading townsmen 
in a. pavilion erected by the Municipality near the Town Hall, 
and a gathering of Native ladies on the upper storey of the 
Rangacharlu Memorial Hall. The Mysore Company of the 
Bangalore Rifle Volunteers lined the road from the Dufferin 
Gate to Government House, where the Mysore Infantry fur¬ 
nished the guard of honour. Government House w'as reached 
about 4 o’clock. 

Half an hour later the Maharaja paid a State visit to the 
Prince. His Royal Highness returned the visit shortly after. 
The route to and from the Palace was densely crowded by 
brightly dressed folk. 

Madras Mail.-^Aa regards Their Royal Highnesses, that 
they are very sensible of the endeavours that have been made 
by all the people of the Presidency to accord them a whole 
hearted and splendid reception is evidenced bjr the following 
gracious letter which the Prince has addressed to His Excellency 
the Governor:— 

“PumcE OP Wales’ Camp, Madbas, 

28th January. 

‘‘My Dear Lord AMPTHiix,-“The Princess of Wales and 
1 have greatly enjoyed our stay in Madras. Before leaving, 
are anxious that you should make known to all classes 
of the community how grateful we are for the affectionate 
welcome given to us, not only on the day of our arrival, but 
oh all other occasions when we have appeared among the 
people. Please also assure them, how much we appreciate the 
thoughtful care which has been bestowed upon all the arrange¬ 
ments for Our reception and entertainment. I am especially 
obliged to you for having afforded me opportunities of meeting 


. and talking with the leaders of Indian Society in the South* .. . 
We shall carry away the happiest recollections of Madras and 
its people. : 

: Believe me? 

Most sincerely yours, 
Geobob P.’’ 

We are delighted to know that Their Royal Highnesses 
were so pleased with their visit to this city, and We can lespect- 
fully assure them that they carry with them the heartfelt wish® 
of the whole Presidency for their continued health and happine®, 
and its wafm®t thai^ for the opportunity whioh they have 
afforded it of testifying to its fervent devotion and unabated' 
loyalty to themselves and the Throne. 

The special correspondent of the Times of Indm mth. the 
Prince of Wales on tour concludes an account of the ceremony 
of laying the foundation stone of the Victoria Technical 
Institute, Madras, by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, : 
Arith these words*;—“ A significant and very happy coincidence 
marked the ceremony. Copies of the local journals were, 
according to custom, enclosed in the glass casket placed in 
the hollowed nether-atdne. In those journals was printed an 
extract from the loading EngEsh newspaper recording the 
deliberate opinion of one well qualified to judge that * its record 
of education, its administration, and its peaceful progress 
entitles Madras to the designation of the model Pr®rdency 
of India.’ The eulogy is justified ; the absurd fiction as to the 
‘ benighted ’ Presidehcy has endured long enough, but it was a 
pleasant circumstance that this appreciation came at a moment 
whichgave it permanent record.” 

During the Garden Party the aimoimcoment was made 
that His Royal Highness the J^ce of Wales had been graciously 
pleased, earlier in the afternoon, to confer the honom of Knight¬ 
hood upon Mr. H. C, King, one of the Honorary Secretaries 
of the Prinoe’s Reception Committee, and Sir Henry and Lady 
_King received the warmest and heartiest congratulations of 
theii- iimumerable friends. Upon the Hon’ble Mr. V. C. Desika 
Chaiiar, another of the Honorary Secretaries, a Knighthood 
was also conferred, and he, too, received the felicitations of his 
friends. The Knighthood conferr^ by His Majesty the King 
upon the Hon’ble Justice Sir Ralph Benson was announced 
a short time ago, but it was from the hands of His Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales that he, on Saturday, received the 
accolade. 

Another honour that was conferred by the Prince was that 
of the M. V. O. (Member of the Victorian Order) upon Major 
W. M. Campbell, Military Secretary to the Governor; while 
yesterday afternoon, Mr. O. R. Jones, the Commissioner of 
Police, was presented with a handsome Souvenir— in the shape 
of a scarf pin of the Prince of Wales’s feathers set with dia¬ 
monds—of Their Royal Highneases’s appreiation of his splendid 
services as the head of the Madras Cityo Police. 

His Royal Highness, on tho recommendation of Mr. 
Ov R. Jones, personally decorated Chief Inspector Bhavanandam 
Pillay, of the Intelligence Branch, with a medal, while Inspector 
North, who wan in charge of the Government House Police 
Guard, was presented with a watch. 

Mr. Lynsdale, the Assistant Surgeon at Govemmeht House,. 
reoeived a handsome silver-cigar lighter bearing the Prinoe’s 
crest. 

A very pleasant Purdali Party was held on Saturday from 
3-30 to about 4-15 P.M., to meet Her Royal Highnesa, the 
ftincess of Wales. The Party, whioh was aiTanged by Her 
Excellency Lady Ampthill, was conducted most successfuTly right 
through, without a single flaw or pause in the arrangement. 
Everything had been planned beforehand by Lady AmpthiU. 
Indeed, had it not been for Her Excellency’s untiring efforts 
and far-seeing well-arranged plaom, this Bweption would not 





; : -'have been the Buccess it was. The Purdah arrangements 
■; ; were also very good; there was nothing inappropriate or incon¬ 
venient; and, I believe, when the Party was over, complete 
: satisfaction was expressed by all the ladies present. 

The following ladies had the honour of meeting Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales ;—The Princt>ss of Arcot with 
her daughter and daughter-in-law, Shahbariah Regum Sahib, 
Seyubun Nissa Begum Saheba, Mahmmia Begum Saheba 
with their eight daughters and daughters-in-la’w, the Maharaja 
Kumarika of Vizianagaram, the Maharani of BobbiU, Lady 
Gajapathi Rao, Janaky Rajayie Saheb (sister of the Raja 
of Pudukottah), Mrs. Sankara Nair, Lady Bhashyam Iyengar 
with her seven daughters and daughters-in-law, Mrs. P. S. 
Sivasawmy Iyer, Lady Desikaohariar, Mrs. K. Vasudeva Iyengar, 
Mrs. R. V. Sreenivasa Iyer, Mrs. K. R. Guruswamy Iyer, Mrs. 
Narasimheswara Sarma, Lady Ramasawmy Moodelliar with 
her daughter and daughter-in-law, the Dowager Rani of Kol- 
lengc^e and the young Rani of Rollengode, the Dowager Jaghir- 
of Ami, and the young Jaghirdami of’ Ami, the 
Zemindami of Bhadrachelum with her daughter-in-law, 
Gorusanthammani Amma, Gam (aunt to the Zemindami 
of Punganur), the Zemindami of Punganur, the Zemindami of 
S. Vallur, Zahara Begum Saheba with her daughter and 
daughter-in-law, Khyroon Nissa Begum Saheba, Mrs. Bauliah 
Naidu, Mrs. Osman Khan with her four daughters and 
daughters-in-law. . 

Six ladies assisted in oonduoting the party through, namely, 
Mrs. Molesworth, Miss Sell, Mrs. Firth, Mrs. Subrahmanyam, 
Mrs. Hensman, and Mrs. Satthianadhan—the last four trans- 
latmg to Her Royal Highness. The dresses of the Indian 
ladies were of different types. Some of them were very pretty, 
and the bright colours and dashing jewels made the Banqueting 
Hall look like an arrangement of parterres of hot-house flowers. 
A bed of tulips would, I suppose, be the proper comparison— 

I have often heard an English lady comparing Tndin.n ladies 
to these beautiful flowers. Altogether the beautiful Ban¬ 
queting Hall presented a brilliant sight. 

The ladies were arranged down the long hall in groups 
of ones, twos and so on. AU stood up and bowed low as Her 
Royal Highness entered and passed up to the dais. Then, 
one by one, or in small groups in the order of precedence, the 
ladies were led up to the dais and presented to Lady Ampthill, 
and by Her Excellency to the Princess of Wales. Her Royal 
Highness was very gracious indeed, took a keen interest in 
most of the ladies and conversed most affably with each for 
a few minutes. Her Royal Highness’s gracious courtesy 
and kindly greetings were much appreciated by one and all. 

It was noticeable that the Princess of Wales took an unmis¬ 
takable interest in children. Whenever the conversation 
was about the children of the Ranis many and kindly were 
the questions asked about them by the gracious Princess. 
Her Royal Highness told some of the ladies that it had given 
her much pleasure to come to India with His Royal Highness 
the I^ince of Wales, and to see the many interesting features 
of this beautiful land. There was not much time to devote 
to each tovra separately; but still, the visit was full of interest 
to Their Royal Highnesses. 

After the presentation was over. Her Royal Highness passed 
down the long hall, bowing and smiling to all around, and, 
after exchanging a few wor^ with the ladies who had helped, 
left for the Garden Party. Then Her^xcellency Lady Ampthill 
returned, and with her own kind hands sprinkled rose-water 
on the guests, presentc^d bouquets to them, and garlanded 
them with beautiful appropriate garlands, not of flowers, but 
of fino sflver lace threads. 

This Piurdah Party was indeed a unique reception. So 
many Ranis and great ladies of our Presidency coming from 


outside places to meet the gracious repmsentative of their august 
Euiprcss, who had taken such trouble to come from across 
the seas, leaving her dear children behind, simply to satisfy 
the loyalty of the citizens of the Indian Empire, Was it not 
a sight worth seeing? The Indian ladies were all unanimous 
in their expressions of ^atitudo for this high honour, and 
Her Royal Highness s gracious demeanour was much appreciated. 

I The Princess of Wales is charming,” said one lady to me ; 
“ who are we that we should be accorded this honour ?” “ It 

is enough that our eyes have been privileged to see the gracious 
Prmcess, said auother; wlule another Indian lady quaintly 
expressed herself“ Our feet seem to have springs in them ; 
they are so eager to stand up and greet Her Royal Highness.” 
The ocoa.siou was um’que also in another way. Some of the 
Ranis, after the Party was over, expressed a desire to be 
intrt^uoed to one another and were very pleased to exchange 
oivihties. It is not often that they get snob an opportunity 
of social intercourse between themselves. Most of them said 
that this was the first time they had seen the Banqueting 
Hall, Most of them had never been to such a function; 
and yet, it was noticiable that the conduct of none of them 
expressed that nervousness which might have been expected. 
One English lady said to meWhatever Indian ladies 
do appears graceful to us.” I do not know the cause of this, 
miether it is so because English ladies are so much interested 
in Indian ladies that whatever the latter do appears just 
appropriate to them, or whether the Indian ladies are realty 
so ^acefui, I cannot determine. But one thing cannot bo 
denied. It is often great occasions which show the oharaoter. 
And, from the observance of such Parties as the one we are 
noticing, it cannot be denied that the Indians, especially the 
ladies of high birth, are really full of innate delicacy, dignity 
and refinement. 

Another fact also deserved notice in the Purdah Party. 
Some of the Ranis were able to apeak intelJigihle English and 
conversed, without the aid of an interpreter, with Her Royal 
Highness. Also, it was observed that the younger ladias were 
not so shy as they generally are before their mothers-in-law 
They conversed freely before the older ladies—a fact worth 
recording, as it shows a much better and happier understanding 
between the Indian girl and her dreaded mother-in-law. Before 
concluding this little account I must not forget to mention 
that the Ranis thanked Her Excellency Lady Ampthill very 
much for the privilege she had given them. Tliey were very 
sorry indeed that Her Excellency was leaving India, and they 
all expressed the hope that Lady Ampthill would not forcet 
the women of India. ® 

On Saturday night there was another big Dinner at Govern¬ 
ment House. In addition to the Staff, the following ladies 
and gentlemen had the honour of dining with Their Royal 
Highnesses:—Admiral Sir E. Poe, Lady Thomson, the Hon’ ble 
Mr. G. S. Forbes, Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Egerton 
and Miss. Egerton, Sir Ralph and Lady Benson, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Moore, the Hon’ble Mr. Murray Hammick and 
Mrs. Hammick, the Hon’ble Mr. H. Bradley ^d Mrs. Bradley,, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Weir and Mrs. Weir, the Hon’lble Mr. J. Twigg 
and Mrs. Twigg, the Hon’ble Mr. H. P, Hodgson and Mi^ 
Hodgson, the Hon’ble Mr. A. J. Yorke and Mrs. Yorke, the 
Ven’blo the Archdeacon of Madras, Mr. and hfrs. BE. D. Taylor, 
Captain R. L. Nicholson, R. N., and Lieutenant C. Golden, R.Ni 
The Naval firework display by H.M.S. Hyaevn^ and i'ox 
was in tyery sense a brilliant performance. This display 
opened with sixty rockets fired singly from Ijhe quarter-deck. 
Varioxis shells, to the number of twenty, from each ship followed^ 
and these were again followed by ninety coloured rockets in 
flights from each ship. These were fired in the following 
order, three flights, each of thirty coloured rockets, from each 
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ship in different colours, from the foreeastJe. Three similar 
flights ensued from the quarter-deck, and then fifty 
Eoman candles come from each ship. Farther shells 
were then fired, which were followed by ten Imperial 
batteries from the Hyacinth and the same number 
from the Foa:, Repeating shells and special rockets of various 
descriptions ensued, and more Roman candles. Independent 
rockets and whistling rockets from tJie Hyacinth brought about 
the finale of set pieces of Their Royal Highnesses and the Star 
of hndia, on board the HyacirUh. It was a kindly thought 
on the part of His Royal Highnes.s tli© Piince of Wales to order 
this entertainment, the more so because it afforded pleasure 
to a very large portion of the humbler parts of the town which 
had had very Mttle opportunity of taking a very active part 
in the celebrations of the past few days. And they took every 
advantage of it and appreciated it most thoroughly. The 
streets in Georgetown and the foreshore were crowded with 
an immense concourse of people, who were delighted with the 
splendid display, which had special features about it, which 
were noticed and appreciate by the thousands, everyone 
of them a ctHmoisseur of pyrotechnics. 

On Saturday, shortly after noon, the lowering of the Union 
Jack from the Fort flagstaff, and the unfurling of the Royal 
Standard in its place, announced to all that the Prince of Wale-s 
was paying a visit to the ancient Fort of Sfe George. No visit 
to Madras would have been complete without an inspection 
of St. Mary’s and its historic treasures, and accordingly the 
Royal Party proceeded first to. visit the old Church. The 
Prince and Princess were accompanied by Lord and Lady 
Ampthill and a number of the Government House party, and 
were met at the Church door by the Rev. Canon Malden, Garri¬ 
son Chaplain; Captain H. W. Heffeman and Major T. E. Fowle, 
Lay Trastees; and Colonel Dawson, Commanding the Madras 
Brigade. After these gentlemen had been presented to Their 
Royal HIghnosses, a move was made into the Chiu'ch, where the 
various objects of historical interest, monuments, tombs, colours, 
etc., were pointed out by the Garrison Chaplain. The Prince 
and Princess had received on leaving Calcutta an advance copy 
of Canon Malden’s “ Hand hook to St. Mary’s,” a work which 
they had evident]^ studied with interest, for they displayed 
a knowledge of the old Church which was very much in advance 
of that of the ordinary sightseer. In the Vestry were desplayed 
the oM Registers and ancient records, and the silver plate which 
form the heirlooms of St, Mary’.s. The Prince is evidently 
an expert cblleetor of old silver plate, for the Yale alms dish 
at once attracted his attention. This magnificent specimen 
of 17th century silver-smith’s work was presented by Elihu 
Yale in 1687 and is most interesting to a collector, as it is a dated 
and Hall-marked specimen of a very scarce period. 

After spending a considerable time in inspecting aU the 
various objects of interest in the Church and Vestry, the Prince 
and princess very kindly inscribed their autographs in the 
Visitors’ Book, thus adding anothec object of interest for fut^me 
visitors to sec. There are already many signatures of famous 
persons in this book, which was only started by the present 
'^aplain in 1903. But the entry on tii© 27th January 1906, 
of ” George P,” and “Victoria Mary’* will be considered by 
generations to come as second to none in historical importaiioe. 

After leaving the Church the Royal Pmriy prtxseeded to 
the Secretariat, and the Government Record rooms. 

The impressive and hearty Service w'hich was held at 11 
A.M. on Sunday in St. Mary’s form a very suitable ending 
to the most impressive and loyal welcome which has been 
accorded to our Royal Visitors by the people of Madras. St. 

Is not a large Church, but by a cmreful arrangement 
of ^eats accommodation was found for about 500 persons, 
and before the airival of the Prince and Princess there were 


not more than two or three vacant seats. The Military were 
of course in the great majority, but the senior Service was well 
represented, by Rear-Admiral Sir E. Poe, Commander-in-Ghief 
of the East India Station, who with his Staff and a.party of offi¬ 
cers from the Hyacinth and Foa: occupied the front seats on 
the right of the Prince and Princess. On the other side, in 
the Officers’ seats, were Sfr Charles Egerton, Commanding 
the 9th Division, with his Staff, and a large number of officers. 
The 2nd Suffolk Regiment, under Colonel Gubitt, and the 52 
Go., R.G.A,, under Major Alexander, paraded in large numbers, 
while there were also contingents from the Governor’s Band 
and the Ghristian soldiers of the 2nd Rajput Light Infantry. 
There were, indeed, but few seats available for civilians, but 
care had been taken tp allot those seats to the regular members 
of St Mary’s congregation, no room being left for any one 
who had not the right to be present. At about 10-60 all were 
in their places, and the Band in the west gallery, under Band¬ 
master lYoud, of the 2nd Suffolks, played a short voluntary. 

The St. Mary’s clock has been giving trouble lately and 
is not to be relied upon for accuracy. The poor thmg is oveoc 
SO years of age and needs a rest, so that the striking of 11 about 
a minute before the Prince and Pi'incess arrived does not necea- 
sarily imply that Their Royal Highnesses were late. It Would 
be a graceful act if the Madi’as Government were to present 
St. Mary’s with a new clock to commemorate a historical event. 

About a dozen of the Clergy of Madras, inclading several 
native priests, were in attendianee on the Lord Bishop. The 
Venerable the Archdeacon of Madias was also present. The 
Bishop and his Domestie Chaplain and the Archdeacon occupied 
seats in the sanctuary, the remainder of the Clergy were in the 
choir staffs. The Service was the ordinary Parade Service, 
just as it is usually held at 7 a.m. every Sunday morning, 
and was of the simplest description. The hymns were all 
old favourites. No. 274, “ Through the Night of Doubt and 
Sorrow,” was the opening one, while No. 165, “ 0 God our 
Help in Ages Past,” and No. 270, “Soldiers of Clirist Arise,” 
were sung before and after the sermon. The result Of moving 
the Band and ohoir from the east to the west end of the Church 
has resulted in a vast improvement in the responding and 
singing. The hymns in partioular went with a swing which 
nearly lifted even the tfld bomb-proof roof, while the responses 
were most hearty and congregational. The Service was ooit- 
ducted throughout by the Rev. Canon Malden, who announced 
that the alms woiUd be devoted to repairing the deficiency 
in the collections of the school treat this year. 

The sermon was preached by the Lord Bishop of Madras, 
who said 

We have met to-day for public worship on a historic occasion 
and in a historic building. As Madras is the cradle of the 
British Empire in India, so St. Mary’s is the cradle of the Enghah 
Church. It is the first Anglican Church built in India, and 
its fouuidations were laid, nearly 228 years ago, in the year 
1678. Since that day it has witnessed stirring scenes and 
the rise and fall of great kingdoms. It has seen the factory of 
Fort Saint George grow into the city of a great Empire, and 
its walls aro crow<ied with the memorials of great deeds and 
noble lives. It has been called, with pardonable exaggeration, 
the Westminster Abbey of India. But it is hot merely its 
historic associations that appeal to us to*day. It stands in 
the midst of Fort St George, surrounded by, the outward signs 
of Britain’s military pow^r, m a silent witness to great prin¬ 
ciples which form the foundation and strength of our Indian 
Empire. It witnesses to the faith of our forefathers. The 
English came to India as a trading Company. Their main 
purpose was to open up trade and make money. It was in 
itself an honourable and useful purpose, though neither heroic 
nor uuselfish. But, together with the desire for trade, the East 










India Company was inspired with a very true and sincere regard 
for the honour of Almighty God and the interests of religion. 
And it is interesting to note that the first efiort made by the 
English Church for the evangelisation of India was made by the 
East India Company itself as early as the year 1081, when 
the Company took charge of a Fund raised by some of the 
English Bishops, for propagating the Christian religion in the 
East Indies. And the despatches of the Directors bear fre¬ 
quent testimony to their anxiety for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of their servants in their Indian settlements. Then 
ag«un it witnesses to the religious principles on which our Em¬ 
pire stands. It has been said that the strength of our Empire 
in India is due to the toleration and justice by which Our rule 
is marked. That is true. But we must go deeper down than 
that to find the true foundation of our government. If England 
is tolerant and just, it is because for centuiies past her people 
have baaed their national life and policy on their faith in God. 
The history of the British Empire in India has, doubtless, been 
marked by many errors and blunders and, sometimes, also 
by deeds that make us blush for shame. It woxdd not be 
a human Empire if it were not so. But still, in the main, 
despite any weakness and self-interest that may have stained 
the annals of our past history "in India, there has been a true 
and living faith in God and a sincere belief that the power 
and authority which our Sovereign wields in India are held 
as a solemn trust from the King of kings. It is due to our 
faith in God and our loyalty to Jesus Christ that the one great 
purpose which to-day inspires our rulers in India is neither 
the desire for gain, nor the glory and prestige of a worldwide 
Empire, but the welfare and prosperity of thw many millions 
entrusted to their care. And it is the religious character and 
religious principles of the Sovereign and peoples of Great 
Britain that wiU secm-o for them a lasting hold over the loyalty 
and affections of the people of India. There are no people in 
the world which have a deeper sense of religion than the peoples 
of this land. Religion and religious philosophy have been for 
centuries past the one absor bing interest of theii’ lives. It has 
been truly said that they live religiously, die religiously, 
work religiously, eat religiously, and even sin religiously. 
'Iheir whole daily and family life is bound up with religion in a 
way that to us is almost inoonoeivable. A godless government 
would never retain the affections and respect of a people 
like that to whom religion is the very breath of life. For the 
liist twenty-two years I have lived in India in close contact 
with the peoples of India of all classes, high and low, rich and 
poor, and I can say, without hesitation, that the Englishmen 
wEo win most thoroughly the regard and the trust of the 
people among whom they live and work are those who are 
known to be most true to their own religion and most consistent 
in their Christian lives. 

And then, again, St. Mary’s Church bears its witness to 
om* hope for the future. The British Government have learnt 
from their religion the great principle of toleration, and their 
attitude towards the many religions of the various races in Lidia 
is one of strict neutrality. T'hank God that it is so. An y 
attempt to propagate Christianity in India not merely by 
the sword, but by political power and influence would lie as 
fatal to the true interests of the Christian Church itself, as it 
would be dangerous to the State. But, while maintaining 
a policy of strict neutrality, we should be disloyal to the reli¬ 
gion we profess and the Divine Master whom we serve, if we 
did not earnestly hope and pray that the time may soon come 
when all India will he turned to Christ. At the most solemn 
moment in the Coronation of our English Sovereigns, a copy 
of the Holy Bible is presented to the Sovereign by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, who says as he presents it“ Our 
gracious King, we present you with this book, the most valuable 


thing the world affords.” The people of India would not 
love us the more if we showed that it was to us a matter 
of indifference whether they accepted or rejected what we our¬ 
selves publicly proclaim to be the most valuable thing that 
the world affords. Believing as we do that the Gospel of Christ 
is indeed the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth, we believe, and are compelled to believe that the- 
one great hope for the futui-e of India lies in her WiUing and 
sincere acceptance of Jesus Christ as the Way, the 'Dnith, 
and the Life. What India needs is just what every other people 
in the world needs, viz., moral regeneration and moral progress. 
Apart from that, no other form of progress is possible. And 
we believe that nothing can bring to India the moral regeneration 
she needs except faith in Christ. We may give to her the 
blessings of peace, justice and settled Government, we may 
develop largely her material resources, we may bring to her 
die light of Western science and literature. But her deepest 
need wiU still remain unsatisfied. The truth alone can set men 
free, and for the truth India is now waiting. We thank God 
then from the bottom of our hearts for the marvellous progress 
of Christianity in India during the last century, and we look 
forward, ipth ooniidencso and hope, to the day whep India, 
with all its wonderful capacity for religion and earnest striving 
after truth, will find in Christ the Saviour of the world and 
the desire of all nations. 

During the singing of the last hymn the alms, which amounted 
to Rs. 101, were collected by Captain Heffeman and Major 
Powle, the Lay Trustees, assisted by Garrison Sergeant-Major 
Leech and Private Cross, Church clerk. After the Benediotion 
had been given by the Bishop the whole congregation stood 
and sang “■ God save the King,” additional fervour being given 
to this time-honoured custom by the fact that our future King 
and Queen were singing with them. 

After the Bishop and Clergy had retired to the vestry the 
Royal visitors and the Government party drove off, and the 
solders marched back to barracks to the strains of their Regi* 
mental March. A number of visitors, including Rear- 
Admiral Sir E. Poe and Captain Nicholson of the Hyacinth 
remained behind for a short time to inspect the Church and look 
at the old records, etc. 

A pleasing incident took place in the Fort on Simday, after 
the Parade Service which Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales attended. Staff-Sergeant Goolamier, 
who has had 49 years’- service with the Madras Volunteer Guards, 
and who has for the past twm years been stationed at Waltair, 
was commanded to be present, and His Royal Highness saw 
him and spoke to him after the service. He enquired into- 
the details of Staff-Sergeant Goolamier’s service and was in¬ 
formed that he had been a Member of the Guard of Honour of 
the M. V. G. who received His Majesty the King when, as Prince 
of Wales, he visited Madras. 

On Sxmday afternoon Their Royal Highnesses drove to 
Guindy for tea and retmmed to Government House vid San 
Thome and the Marina. This being the last appearance of 
Their Royal Highnesses in public during their stay in Madras 
a very large crowd lined the streets. At San Thome, the chil¬ 
dren of Mrs. Firth’s Orphanage and the Gordon Home were 
drawn up at the gate of the Institution and gave the Prince 
and Princess a hearty greeting. The San Thome Cathedral 
and Orphanage and their neighbourhood were gaily decorated. 
In fact, the residents of San Thom6 were determined not to 
miss this last opportunity of seeing the Royal visitors. All 
along the Marina also dense crowds had assembled to see the 
Prince and Princess drive past, 

A correspondent writes ,;—“ It was simply charming of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to have afforded the people of San Thom4 an opportunity 
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of sooing and doing honotir to them on Sunday evening, after 
oiu* disappointment on the 26th. Although intimation that 
Their Royal Highnesses were likely to drive to San Thom6 at 
about 6-15 P.M., was received only in the course of the after¬ 
noon, the decorations and illuminations of the route were got 
ready with marvellous speed, and by 5 p.m. the approaches 
to the High Road were blocked with expectant throngs of people, 
whose clapping and cheering were heard above the clanging 
of the bells of the Cathedral, as Their Royal Highnesses passed 
by, at about 6-30 P.M. 

Their Royal Highnesses left Madras on Sunday fay special 
train. The route to the Central Station was iilmninated, 
as also were the Station premises. The interior of the Railway 
Station was nicoJy decorated and the platform covered with 
the conventional red baize. The departure was purely private 
and none but Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Ampthill 
and Staff were present. The whole route was, however, again 
crowded with spectators. A Royal salute w as fired this morning 
announcing the departure of His Royal Highness. 

We regret that in our report of Military arrangements 
in connection with laying the foundation-stone of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall, we omitted to state that the S. L, Railway 
Volunteers lined the streets for the last 200 yards of the route. 
A detachment of the Corps came to Madras from all parts 
of the Company’s extensive system to take part in the military 
functions in cotmection with the Ro 3 ’al visit. 

The following Resolutions were passed by a General Com¬ 
mittee Meeting held at the Caino’a Reading Room, Royapettah, 
on the morning of the 27th instantThat a hall be built 
in Royapettah in commemoration of the visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales; that subscription 
be invited from the public, noblemen. Rajahs and Princes ; 
that the following gentlemen be requested to form a Committee; 
The Prince of Arcot, Rajah Venugopaul Bahadur, M. Ethi- 
rajolu Pillay, Mr. M. Chengalvaroyalu Naidu, Mr. E. 3. Honsmam 
Dr. S. Sathianadhan and Mr. C. Kesava Row. 

We are asked to announce that Mr. Madapati Yenkateswara 
Row Pantuiu, Nuzvid, Kistna Dislxict, has, in commemoration 
of His Royal Highnes-s's visit to this Presidency, founded 
a scholarship of Ra. 150, known as Prince of Wales’ Scholarship, 
tenable for two years, to enable the deserving and suc¬ 
cessful student from Rajah Raiigayya Appa Row Bahadur’s 
High School at Nuzvid, with which he has been connected 
as tlie responsible Manager for the last fifteen years, to pro¬ 
secute his studies for F. A. in any affiliated College in the Nor¬ 
thern Circars. 

Eight hundred poor were fed by the Prince of Wales’s 
Reception Committee, Madras, and seventy were clad by Rajah 
Sir S. Ramasumy Moodelliar, C.I.E., on Thui-sday, the 26th 
instant, at Bivndarar Gardens, Sembiem, in honour of the 
Royal visit. 

Madras Mail .—A very intenjsting ceremony took pla(;e 
at Government House on Saturday afternoon, when throe 
well-known citizens of Madrae received the honour of Knight¬ 
hood from His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Tire 
ceremony was held in the chawing room, at one end of which 
His Royal Highness was seated. The first to be admitted 
was the Hou’ble Mr. Justice Benson, on whom the honour 
of knighthood was conferred by His Majesty the King on the 
Ist instant. Mr. Benson was aocompauied by two supporters, 
one'on either side, by whom he was led into the Royal Presence, 
and in accordance with established precedence, bowed on 
entering the room, and, having advanced to the centre of the 
room, lM)wed again. He was then led to the foot.stool imme¬ 
diately in front of His Royal Highness, upon which he knelt; 
and the Prince, taking a sword from one of the Staff, struck 
him lightly first on the left shoulder and then on the right 


and said Rise, Sir Ralph.” His H theii 

shook hands with Sir Ralph and congratulated hini upon the 
honour which had been conferred upon him. Exactly the 
same procedure was followed in the case of Mr. H. C. King, 
who was the next to receive the honour of knighthood. The 
third recipient was the Hon’ble Mi‘. V. C. Desika Chariar, 
the only difference in his case being that there was no accolade, 
or “dubbing” with the sword. 

We have already referred to some of the more recent of 
Sir Ralph’s many excellent services, which make the honour 
which has been conferred upon him particularly appropriate. 
Few, however, know that in his long and varied record of 32 
years' service Sir Ralph has several times received the thanks 
of Government. On the first occasion he, and a small number 
of other Civil officers, were specially thanked in tlie Farewell 
Order of Government issued at the conclusion of the great 
famine of 1876-78, when His Excellency the Governor in Council 
expressed himself as under the “ deepest obligation to the officers 
named.” Tlje good work which Mr. Benson did in connection 
with tlie settlement of the Nilgiris in 1883 also attracted the 
notice of Government. Afterwards he laboured in connection 
with two very important Committees, in 1883 and 1884, to each 
of which he wa,s appointed Secretary. The first was the Com¬ 
mittee appointed to draw up a scheme for giving effect to Lord 
Ripon’s wish to extend the system of Local and Municipal 
Administration throughout the country. After the recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee had been approved by the Gov¬ 
ernment a .small Committee was appointed to draft the Bills 
to give them effect, and these eventually became the Local 
Boards and District Municipalities Acts of 1884. In connection 
with each of these Committees Mr. Benson received the special 
thanks of Government. It is a striking instance of the lei¬ 
surely manner in which legislation is sometimes conducted 
in this country that at the time when Sir Ralph was appointed 
to the High Court, ten years ago, he was on special duty in 
connection with the Tenancy Bill wffiioh is now, at length, before 
the Legislative Council. Sir Ralph Benson also served as Under¬ 
secretary to Government in the Revenue and Public Depart¬ 
ments ; as Secretary to the Board of Revenue ; and as Regis¬ 
trar of the High Court—a very varied experience. 

In the l.onours which the Prince of Waie.s conferred on Sir 
Henry King and Sir Vembakaro Desika Chari His Royal High¬ 
ness has honoured all classes of the commiuiity of this Pre¬ 
sidency, whose representatives these two gentlemen were. 
They are a graceful and handsome acknowledgment of the 
efforts of the people to accord Their Royal Highnesses a hearty 
and fitting weloome. 

Pioneer, —Mysore, the visitor judges, is a place not to bo easily 
moved to its depths. Coming here at another time one might 
even carry off tho erroneous opinion that it has no depths. The 
impression it isroduces on first inspection is of a certain want of 
character. It is young without bfjing energetic, pleasing without 
being beautiful. No fault is to be found with its agreeable fea¬ 
ture.? which doubtless glow upon one on longer acquaintance, 
but there is nothing to compel the admiration at first sight. 
The city lies on an undulating plain at the foot of a remarkable 
hill, which, rising to a height of 3,500 feet, hangs over it somewhat 
as Hymettus overhangs .fVthens. This mountain preserves the 
associations of the older and darker Hinduism. A colossal 
bull of Shiva is still to he seen half way up the ascent and on the 
summit there i.s a temple round which a small settlement still 
remains the worship of Kali, for whoso benefit human victims 
used to be hurled on great occasions down its gloomy precipices. 
Below all is modern. The Hmdu Mysore was demolished by 
Tippu the better to assert the supremacy of Seringapatam, and 
only the remnants of the old fortifications, or here and there an 
old temple remain to carry bfick oormection with the past. The 









Mysore of to-day is contemporaneous with the present 
reigning house mjd as an instance of how close the connection 
is throughout, the Dewan of to-day is grandson of that Purneah 
who was appointed First Minister by Lord Wellesley after the 
fan of Tippu. 

The town that has thus come into existence is one of broad 
streets, fine avenues and ample open spaces. It has many fine 
public buildings for which the undulating nature of the ground 
has provided an effective site. The bazars are wide and most 
uttorientally well kept. As befits the capital of the model State 
educational institutions of all kinds and of the latest type, such 
as students’ homes, are much in evidence, and there is even a 
public school for the blind. The people who inliabit this city 
of tranquillity are a quiet prosperous looking folk as leisurely 
in their ways as the Southern Maharatta Railway which connects 
them with the outer world. It is difficult to detect ajuy marked 
characteristic of dress or demeanour. On the other hand, there 
is a total absence of anything like swashbuoklery or of the villainy 
and medicanoy which usually take up their quarters at the gates 
of an Eastern Court, The grave looking State officials in their 
becoming undress of dark coat, white trousers and puggree, as they 
flit backwards and forwards among the throng in their carriages 
fitly represent the decorous and seemly character of the concern. 
The very climate seems disposed to avoid extremes and to repress 
them in mankind. It would be ungracious to disparage it while 
there are so many woree about. “ Shall I compare thee to one 
summer’s day,” O January day of Mysore ? That were sxuely 
an injustice. But even and temperate as thou art, thou dost 
much recall a good monsoon day in Bengal, when the sky is well 
flecked with clouds and a cool moist breeze sweeps over the wide 
plains. A climate in whi< 5 h it is possible to go abroad at any time 
but at aU times much pleasanter to sit still. 

But for the last three days this pleasant, placid Mysore has 
given ample evidence of being stirred to its depths. Long before 
that of course the Maharaja and his officials had been quietly 
busy with their preparations. On Saturday last they had the 
place ready and the public as it were were invited to walk in. 
They have responded apparently as one man. The carriages 
and goods vans of the railway have been bringing them by thou¬ 
sands, whfle every road leading to the town shows a continuous 
procession of passengers afoot and in all kinds of vehicles, the 
commonest being the cart drawn by oxen with the peculiar re¬ 
curved horns which are a feature of the country. Affable 
animals these are and intelligent and, unlike the suspicious bul¬ 
lock of Upper India, appreciate being made much of even by a 
strange European. Now and again the stream of people is parted 
by the interposition of a raotor-car coming up from Bangalore, 
for the entire Royal Party goes out to the shooting camp three 
days hence by this means and there is a run on all cars procurable. 
The Maharaja, however, has a stable full of his o^vu and as an 
expert driver is said to come only second to Scindia. But to 
return to the people. The crowds flocking in seem tO require 
a minimum of control and direction. They axe moving quietly 
about the centre of the town taking in the decorations and wifl 
presently settle down for themselves in their places along^ the 
route of the procession in placid expectancy. It would be a 
rash thing to attempt to say how far the love of sight-seeing is 
strong in all to Indian peoples. Anyhow they are all there and 
only the man who actually waters the field and feeds the bul¬ 
locks, the one indispensable human being, is absent.' 

The town is bright with decorations. The whole route of 
the Royal partj'^ is lined with Venetian masts connected with 
ropes of streamers, and in Curzon Park, which is a sort of Mysore¬ 
an Tuilleries, being an oblong garden bordered with palaces, 
offices and shops, the effect rises to brilliancy. The Prince and 
Princess wiU occupy the Residency, while in the spacious grounds 
•of Government House, a palatial building, devoted in ordinary 


times to the reception of State guests, a handsome camp has 
been pitched for the Staff and visitors. 

The occasion so eagerly anticipated by Mysoreans has passed 
off in the most gratif^g way. The royal train arrived pimc- 
tually on the stroke of 3-30, and as the first gun of the salute 
booined an audible murmur of o-tpectation ran along the great 
crowds lining the route. The ceremonies of reception at the 
station did not take long as there was no address to be pi’esented, 
and the party were soon seated in their carriages. The spectacle 
as the procession came down the slope of the Curzon Park was 
a striking one. Over the heads of the gaily dressed cro wd one 
caught sight of the pennons of tlie 1st Mj^sore Imperial Service 
Lancers, a smart and handsome corps in blue with white facings, 
and conspicuous for the excellence of their mounting. Then 
came the Mahaxaja’s Bodyguard, a select few turned out with 
all the brilliance of an Imperial Cadet Corps ; next the equivalent 
of the Beefeaters, a corps of halberdiers in red, who were on foot 
but maintained a pace which would have troubled the men of 
the Tower, and then the Royal carriages. His Royal Highness, 
the Maharaja and Sir Walter Lawrence were in the first, the 
Princess and the Resident in the second. Her Royal Highness, 
in spite of the heat of the afternoon, had oonsiderately k^t the 
hood of the caniage down that the public might not be disap¬ 
pointed, and the action seemed to be instinctively appreciated 
by the crowds, who greeted her passing with cries which, if not 
exactly cheers, were obviously exclamations demonstrative of 
the heartiest admiration and warmth of sentiment. The pro¬ 
cession was clased by the second regiment of Imperial Service 
Lancers, a corps in scarlet but otherwise a counterpart of the first, 
except that their mounting did not equally take the eye. After 
a short pause came the exchange of state visits, which afforded 
the multitude further opportunities of feasting their eyes on the 
cavalcades and the exalted principals, but the day’s wonders 
have not ended with the going down of the sun, for to-night the 
whole city is ablaze with a brilliant and effective scheme of 
illuminations, and it will be late hours before the sight-seers 
and rejoicers are satiated with the wonders of this memorable day. 

Times .—The Prince and Princess of Wales were received on 
their arrival this afternoon by the Maharaja and highest officials 
of Mysore State with the usual ceremonial. ^ 

Mysore city, bright as it is to-day with its festal decorations 
and picturesque crowds and large bodies of troops in the brilliant 
scarlet uniform of the Mysore army, possesses few featuras of 
special interest, and, apart from a few official functions, including 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the new technical institute, 
will serve mainly as a centre from which Their Royal High¬ 
nesses will make excursions. First they will visit Seringapatam, 
Tippu’8 famous stronghold, where his grave has been tended by 
his conquerors ever since ‘ ‘ the light of Mam went out ’ ’ after 
our last assault upon the then formidable fortress in 1799. 
Afterwards an excursion will be made into the fine sporting dis¬ 
trict, where the Prince will remain a couple of days in camp. 

Mysore is not only one of the largest and most important 
of the Native States of India—its area and population are about 
the same as Scotland’s—but it has a unique history. It is sup¬ 
posed to have been the kingdom of the mythical Monkey-King 
who Sent Hanuman, the Momkey-Headed, to aid Rama in his 
expedition against Ceylon, and the story is told at length in the 
Ramayana. But without going back to those ancient legends, 
the present ruler of Mysore possesses a genealogical table which 
traces his descent to the scion of a Rajput family who carved 
out a kingdom and fotmded a dynasty in Mysore at the end of the 
fourteenth centurj'. Iti the seventeenth century Mysore was 
swept by the rising tide of Mussulman dominion in Southern 
India under the famous Haidar Ali, and it was the British Power 
so rashly challenged by his son and successor Tippu, which upon 
his overthrow restoi^ Mysore to its Hindu rulers. 








' ' So far there is nothing in the annab of Mysore to differentiate 
its history fern that of mtoy other Native States, but the sequel 
is unique. For the infant Prince whom we had placed in 1799 
on the throne of his ancestors grew up onder such unfortunate 
influences that by 1831 the whole country actually rose in re- 
bollion against his misrule, and the Oovemment of India, after 
many futile remonstrances, was driven to the extreme course of 
aesumdng the direct adiminlstration of the State for an indefinite 
period. It migh t, indeed, have lapsed altogether into our hands 
had we denied the right of adoption to the old Maharaja, as we 
were lawfully entitled to do. The wiser course adopted by the 
Indian Government has been one of the most striking examples 
of the sincerity of our desire to preserve the independence of the 
Native States. Tlie adoption of a son and successor was sano- 
tionedj his titular sovereignty was recognised immediately after 
the old Maharaja’s death, and at the end of the young Maharaja’s 
minority full sovereign powers were in ISSl^t.e., after a lap© i 
of exactly 60 years, restored to tfie ruler of Mysore. That event, 
known as the “Rendition of Mysore,” has been one of the most 
important incidents in the internal history of India during the 1 
last century, for it finally destroyed the deep-seated apprehensions 
tp wMch Lord Dalhousie’s policy of annexation had given rise 
, in the minds of the ruling Clriefs all over India. I 

It has been in every respect a singularly successful measure, j 
for daring th^ brief reign qf the young Prince in whose favour 
the “Rendition” tookplace, whose life was permaturely cut short 
by illness, and during that of his eldest son and successor, the 
present Maharaja, His Highness Krishnaraja Wadiar Bah^or, 
the State of Mysore, in spite of grievous visitations of both famine 
and plague, has thriven exceedingly and earned for itself, by the 
wise administration of its Hewan, the title of ‘ ‘ tlie Modiel State.” 

It is, porhap, the only Native State in which it can be truly said 
that the duties of government are discharged with an effieionoy 
integrity that compare not unfavourably with the admin¬ 
istration of British Indfia. Its public works, the development 
of its railway communioationj its jSne system of irrigation 
from the Kaveri, its fertile planttrtions, and last but not least, 
the encouragement given to its mining industry, which has 
resulted in the opening up of the largest and richest gold 
fields in India, have done as much for the furtherance of its 
material prosperity as the even-handed administration of 
justice, the equitable adjustment of the burdens of taxation, 
and the promotion of education for women as well as for men 
have done for the raising of the moral standard of the people. 
Mysore, also possesses, alone in India, a sort of Representative 
Assembly, which meets annually for a few day^ in the capital 
to lay before the ruler the ptitions and grievences of the yarious 
classes through their delegates, and to hear from his own Mps a 
paternal explanation of the miJasures proposed by his Govern¬ 
ment. Opinions vary veiy much as to the practical usefulness 
of this institution, which has hardly yet emerged from the 
experimental stage. But it is, at any rate, an interesting ex¬ 
periment. 

Times of India.—Tho Native State of Mysore where the Prince j 
and Princess of Wales spend the next few days, offers imrivalled 
opportunities of interest to the antiquarian, the ethnologist, 
and the statesman, as well as to the sportsman and the lover of 
natural scenery. Among the countries to which Asoka sent out ; 
Buddhist missionaries occurs the name of Mahisa-Mandala, 
whose identity ha.s been placed beyond doubt by the discovery 
fourteen years ago of theei^cts of thatrenoumed monarch in one 
of the northern districts of Mysore, From that remote period 
up to the middle of the sixteenth century, when it passed for a j 
brief but eventful interval into the hands of Mahomedan rulers, j 
Mysore continued in the hands of her native kings. From | 
Tippn the State was rescued by the British, who eventually j 
handeditover to the representative of its ancient rulers, whoso i 


d«3«oehdanti3 now the host of llteir Royal Higlmesses. There 
is hb more righteous page in Anglo-Indian history than that which 
records the relations of the paramount Power with the Mysore 
State. Mysore has a further historical interest for Englishmen 
as the place where the Dukeof Wellington laid the foundations of 
his illustrious career. The State, though situated on the palteau 
of the Deocan, is redeemed from the barrenness pharacterLstic 
j of the table-land by the presence of rivers, the chief of which 
f is the romantic Kaveri. The scenery on the banks of this- 
i river is of suTpassing beauty, alike where she leaps down 
! from her strongholds in the mouhtains of Croog as where she half 
I encircles the historic city of Seringapatam. At Seringapatam, 
i the capital of Hyder and Tippu, there is little left except thefr 
tombs to remind one of their rule. Even the spot where Tippu 
fell fighting during the capture of the island city is overgrown 
with jungle. The elephant drives, for which great prei>aratiou3 
have been made in view of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses, 
are a sport peculiar to Mysore. The observant ©yea of the Idnce 
will note in the faces of the Mysore people the bright and cheer¬ 
ful aspect which Hinduism bears wherever it is left to pursue 
ita own evolution uncoeroed by outside influence. 

If Englishmen can be proud of the part they have played in 
the history of Mysore, Indians can be no less so. The history 
of the State since 1881 when it was handed back to the father of 
the present Maharaja has been a history of solid and liniform 
progress. During the greater part of the period, the State was 
administered by a native statesman of great strength of character, 
of great ability, and with inteuse convictions to the importance 
, of the application of modem scieirtiflo methods to the deve^^l• 

I ment of the resources of the country. To the late Sir Seshadri 
Iyer, Mysore owes a deep debt of gratitude. In the face of un¬ 
popularity, he steadily pursued his policy of internal develop¬ 
ment and gave the State its railway, its great irrigation works, 
its valauble gold-mining industry, and ite magnificent electric 
power supply. During the years of liis administration, a deficit 
of 30 lakliS was converted into a cash balance of 170 laklis 
in favour of the State. There is some reason to fear 
that the vigorous and successful policy of developing the resources 
of the country which he inaugurated is no longer iq,, the ascen¬ 
dant in the Councils of the State. Not only in industrial matters, 
but in respect of social and educational progress. Sir Seshadri 
conceived and set himself to carry out a i»oEoy of active and en¬ 
ergetic encouragement. The Maharani’8 College in Mysore is one 
of the most successful educational institutions for women in 
India, and it is entirely the butcomd of the enlightened philan¬ 
thropy of Her Highness tho Dowager Maharani, in whosehighly 
successful regency during her son’s minority, the State had the 
ineetimable advantage of the late Sir Seshadri lyet’s guidance. 
The deceased statesman was once described by a distinguished 
Anglo-Indian historian as one who had given his head 
to Herbert Spencer and his heart to Para Brahma. In him, 
and through liim chiefly in modem Mysore, the Bast and the 
West are blended in the most harmonious fashion. 

An attempt to give the people a direct means for bringing 
their desires to the notice of the Adiministraticn, was first made 
in Mysore among Native States. The example has been since 
foDowod by one or two other states in Southern India. ' The 
powers of the members of the Representative Assembly are, of 
course, far.more limited than those enjoy^ed by the members of 
the Legislative Covmcils in British India. The institution of 
such an Assembly seems to have proved successful, and the peo¬ 
ple do not seem to require much more in the nature of association 
with the Administration at present. The State has been fortu¬ 
nate in the men who have from time to time represented the Im¬ 
perial Government within its borders. They have aU been ac¬ 
tuated by sincere sympathy and the deepest interest for the wel¬ 
fare of the State. Both thelAte and the present Maharajas were 










educated and trained to the cliscliarge of the dnties; of their high 
and responsibie position by Englishmen of high character and 
great attainments. Lord Mayo believed—Lord Curaon has 
expressed the same belief —that the work of rearing up young 
Feudatories to a high sense of their publio duty was a worthy 
work for the British officers of rank and talent. In no case has 
this work been more worthily done than in that of the present 
Maharaja of Mysore, and it must be a source of peculiar gratifi¬ 
cation to His Highness that the gum under whom he learnt his 
lessons in now the accredited representative of the Sovereign 
Power at his Oomt. The worthy and capable officer who fills 
the important post of Private Se^retaiy of His Highness is 
entitled to not a little credit for the manner in which the ad¬ 
ministration has weathered some of the difficult problems with 
which it has been lately confronted. With an intelligent popu¬ 
lation and with its vast natural resources, the policy which is 
calculated to produce the most enduring good to Mysore is the 
policy adopted by Sir Seshadri Iyer, Sir P. N. Kxishnamurti 
has been a conciliatory and safe administrator, but safety when 
obtained at the cost of complete stagnation is apt to prove more 
dangerous than an energetic and, of course, well-judged policy 
of development. The prospect that the Tata Research Institute 
will be located in Bangalore—a town as noted for its salubity 
us for its pioutresqueness—has become a certainty. That will 
open up opportunities of scientific education for which the rapid 
development of industrial projects alone can provide adequate 
•ricope and encouragement. The people of Mysore have looked 
forward to the Royal visit with an enthusiasm not exceeded any¬ 
where else. We have no doubt that Their Royal Highnesses 
will carry with them the happiest impressions of the loyalty and 
devotion of Mj^ore, her people and her ruling house. 

.^IST Jakuabt 1906. 

Daily Express . — The Prince and Princess of Wales were the 
chief actors this morning in a little incident which will bo remem¬ 
bered in Mysore long years after the ceremonials of the Royal 
visit are forgotten. As they were motoring to Seringapatam to 
view the ruins, the Princess saw a native policeman lying in the 
road. He had been preceding the Royal motorists on a bicycle, 
and had fallen and broken h^ leg. 

The Princess ordered the driver to stop, and the Prince, 
alighting, walked along the road to where the man lay. On 
healing the nature of the injuries, the Prince assisted in obtaining 
water for the man, and did not return to the oaj’ in which the 
Princess remained until the man had been removed to hospital 

The action was intensely appreciated by the natives present, 
and the news of the Prihoe’s Idndness spread rapidly. 

An eyc-witne^ tells me that as the man was carried away the 
natives could be heard asking one another: “Who oould have J 
supposed that so poor a man could ever have been so fortunate j 
as to receive such notice from the Shahzada f' • j 

When the Royal visitors returned from Seringapatam every 
one had heard the story, and they were received with unprece¬ 
dented enthusiasm. 

Nothing could have impressed the native mind more than 
the sympathy shown by the Emperor’s son for a humble native 
official. Ihe details will be carried to every comer of the State. 

ETi^lishnum.-^Mjeote is in the curious position of being a 
State with no real capital. Clean and pleasant Mysore city with 
its wide streets and cheerful prosperous populat.ion is the nomi¬ 
nal headquarters, but the executive offices are at Bangalore, 
eighty-five miles away. And there the active life of the State 
centres. The true historical capital is at Seringapatam, eight 
miles distant, whence Haider .Mi and Tippu Sultan directed 
the campai^ and intrigues that made Mysore a great 
power in India and a bogie to the British governors of 
■Madras, who were slowly emerging from the factor stage. Indeed 


Mysore has little more title to be considered the State capital 
than the ciroumstances that it holds the Maharaja’s palace, the 
finest modem building in that style and which revived the 
decaying arts of Southern India, and that it ia the scene of the 
principal State ceremonies. 

In Seringapatam Their Royal Highnesses spent the cool dry 
hours of the early evening, and there renewed the rich historical 
associations with Haidar and Tippu, WeUesl^, Munro, Corn¬ 
wallis and Lally that they formed in Madras. The way lay over 
a pleasant undolatiug road lined mth banyans and tamarinds 
and mangoes, bursting with bloom, running through irrigated 
land, showing the rice stubble and green with the early sugar¬ 
cane. Then almost before you can realise the fact the motor 
glides over the-bridge spanning the Cauvery and plunges amongst 
the moat and ditch rampart and fausse bray that sentinelled the 
seat of the Mahomedan usurper’s brief power. The path as 
quickly mounts to the plateau and you are amongst the ruins of 
the fortress that stiffened the most formidable enemy after the 
Marathas the British in India ever had to meet. 

The interior of the fortress is a min. Of the ordered pomp 
and splendour of Tippu’s court scarcely fragments remain “fresh 
lime look on its broken arch, its ruined v’^all” Its chambers 
desolate, and portals foul. Yes, this was once the ambitious 
airy hall; Here it was that Haider AM Khan, the gr^dson of a 
religious mendicant horn the Punjab, elbowed aside the old 
Hindu dynasty and built \ip a kingdom that swept from Travan- 
oore to the w^ls of Madras and placed in the field some eighty 
thousand armed and disciplined troops. It was to reduce Ser- 
ingapatam that Lord Cornwallis assembled what was probably 
the largest army in Asia ever under the undivided command of 
one English officer. When he sat down before the fOTtress in 1792 
he controlled forty-eight thousand English and native soliders, 
afterwards reinforced by nine thousand troops from Bombay 
at whose arrival Haider realised that discretion was the better 
part of valom’. The name of French Rocks particularises the 
headquarters of the French force mder Lally which was Tippu’s 
ultimate undoing, for it induced those intrigues for which the 
high-souled Momington found such a drastic remedy. 

Even in, its decay Seringapatam conveys the impression of 
great natural strength. Standing on an island produced by the 
bifincation and re-uniting of the Cauvery it ^vas protected by 
every artifice known to the age. The river at this season is a 
multitude of streamlets tumbMng amidst a desert of grey rocks, 
but in flood it must be impassible, except by the bridge. You 
can see now the two caimon, which mark the sit© of the breaching 
battery, stuck up in insolent contempt of the artillery on the 
ramparts, the marks of the round shot on the walls and Hie breach 
through which Baird led the assault. Baird was for three and a 
half years a prisoner in Seringapatam, so ono can imagine in 
what temper he passed through the gap. Not that his spirit 
required any artificial stimulus, for was it not his own mother 
who on heai'ing that Haidar’s prisoners were chained two and 
two, exclaimed, ‘ * God help the man who is chained to otn 
Pavie.” A tablet marks the spot, where Tippu fell, shot by a 
soldier, who sought to rob him of his jewelled sword belt, as he lay 
wounded in his palanquin. Nor is there any difficulty in identi¬ 
fying the dungeons, where were confined the prisoners of PoMlore, 
that miracle of bungling leadership and soldierly courage. Look¬ 
ing round these narrow heated walls you wonder that men could 
be chained up for years ill-clad, ill-fed and ill-tended and care to 
five. Physically they bred a different race of Anglo-Indians in 
those days. 

Standing in a detectable garden on the outskirts of the fort, 
a garden recalling the Mohamedan monuments of Northern India 
is the doomed building that shelters the tombs of Haidar and 
Tippu. History records actions of Lord DaJhousie toward 
the Native States that were harsh and impolitic, but he gay 









the ivory inlaid doors that now adorn a tomb, that is still a cen¬ 
tre of Mahomedan pilgrimage. Wellington too had the repu¬ 
tation, whether undeserved or not, of being a hard and un¬ 
sympathetic man. But when as the youthful administrator of 
the newly conquered State, he enter^ into the occupation of 
Tippu’s sfuinmer palace, the Doulat Bagh, he found that the q iiaint 
native painting representing the battle of Polilore was decayed. 
Ho had it restobd and it is as fresh to-day as when Wellesley 
left India, the stout little British square with the wooden soldiers 
in their stiff stocks, the Mysorean hordes and the French contin¬ 
gent, all hopelessly out of drawing and perspective, taut with a 
certain chai’aoter notwithstanding. How many Polilor^ 
ate there in British military history when blundering leadership 
was redeemed by individual courage. 

Before motoring to Seringapatam Their Royal Highnesses 
had a State duty to perform. The State of Mysore has long 
possessed an honourable record in matters educational. The 
late Dewan Sir Seschadri Iyer had a keen appreciation of the 
value of education, of the importance of basing the State policy 
upon scientific principles and liborally financing it. He gathered 
into the service of the durbar a strong and zealous staff, and the 
lines'he laid down have been followed by his successors. But 
to-day a material step was taken m completing the State 
machinery. Some thirteen years ago an industrial schwl was 
opened by the ruler of the Stale, sinoe which time drawing and 
modelling, caxpentiy, smithswork and pottery have been taught 
to boys of all classes and the numbers on the rolls have 
increased to over two “hundred From modest beginnings 
the expenditure on the institution has risen to Rs. 33,000 
in the current year, whilst the earnings of the students are 
estimated at nearly Rs. 20,000. Hitherto these classes have 
been housed in hired buildings of an unsatisfactory character, 
and as their progress in this unsuitable environment has shown 
the verility of the movement it was decided to locate them in a 
single establishment to be known as the Chamarajendra Teol^ 
uical Institute called after the founder. The local branch 
of the Government press will also be transferred to the Institute 
and printing included amongst the industries taught there. 
This building which will cost more than a lakh of rujpees will at 
once commemorate the late ruler of Mysore and the visit of Their 
Royal Highnesses. 

The news was received to-day of the death of the venerable 
King of Denmark, which directly affects most of the reigmtxg 
families of Europe. It of course very nearly affects the English 
ruling ho\ise, and ITieir Royal Highnesses were attired in mourn¬ 
ing when they attended the foundation-stone laying to-dn^ 
In inviting the Prince to perform the ceremony the Maharaja said 
that the participation of Their Royal Highnesses in the ceremony 
was an event of the happiest auguty, the memory of which wonkt 
remain a perennial source of inspiration and encouragement to 
all connected with the schools. The building destmed to rise 
upon the site would serve to perpetuate in a shape hoped, 

pleasing to His Royal Highness, the recoUection of the great 
honour conferred upon the Maharaja and the State by the Royal 
visit. 

Before laying the stone the Prince of Wales said: • _ 

“Your Highness, I am very glad to be associated witn this 
industrial institution and to have an opportunity of Rowing my 
sympathy with the artisans of Mysore and of India. Tlie Piuncess 
of Wales and I have greatly admired their work at vanous places 
on om* journey, and I am heartily in favour of any movement 
that may either tend to improve the handicrafts of India^or 
the social position of the artisan. We have seen much or the 
arts in India but have seen very little of the artisans, and I am 
especially delighted to take port in any ceremony which my lead 
towards the amelioration of one of the moat deserving and most 
important classes of the Indian People.“ 


At the State diniier this evening His Highn^s made a states¬ 
manlike speech, proposing the health of the Prmoe and Pimcess 
of Wales, saying that if ever the time came the whole r^ources 
of the State would be at the disposal of the British Raj. 

May I record a characteristic episode of tq-day’s motor ride 
to Seringapatam, The Royal motor car cairying the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Maharaja, and the Resident Mr. Stuart 
Fraser was preceded by sepoys riding motor bicycles. One of 
these skidded on the road and heavily threw the rider snapping his 
leg like the breakup of a stick. A small crowd immediately 
gathered and noticing this as ho passed the Prince had his car 
stopped and enquired the cause. On being informed he at once 
opened the cor jumjjed out and saw personally the nature of the 
man’s injuries. He also at once orderedwater to be brought not 
did he quit the scene until he saw that the injured man had re¬ 
ceived every care and attention and that arrangements had been 
made for his prompt removal- to the hospital. Then and then oidy 
did he allow hia journey to be continued. The Prince’s kindness 
and ready sympathy made a deep impression on the knot of on¬ 
lookers. Their feelings may be gaiiged from this charaoteristio 
remark “how fortunate is our brother to receive this considera¬ 
tion from the Shahzada.” T, J r, j 

Hind'ustan Meview.—-With the end of last month a well-defined 
stage was reached in the Royal tour in India. Early this month 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales crossed 
over from Calcutta to Burma. During the period of two months 
that the Royal visitors have been in the country they have travel¬ 
led from Bombay to Peshawar, and from Jam.mU to Calcutta, 
the hill stations being left out. They have traversed over a 
great part of the country, seen a great variety of people and form¬ 
ed some idea of the magnitude of the Indian Empire. They have 
now passed on to what may be fittingly called Greater India, to a 
country recently acquired. The Aryan type will now be 
replaced by the Mongolian, and different customs and manners 
wiU now meet the Royal visitors. The purda system of Northern 
India does not exist in Burma, and women, gaily dressed, ^ 
crowd as eargely as men to see Their Royal Highnesses, "^ho 
orderliness and the good humour of the people which arrested the 
attention of the Prince of Wales in Calcutta and other parts of 
India will be found in Burina, also for the love of peace is co^om 
to moat nations in Asia. f*art of India still remains to bo visited, 
and at Benares the Royal visitors will see what is not to be met 
with anywhere else in the W'orld—a city dating back to the most 
hoary antiquity and as full of life as it was thousands of years ago,, 
with the faith of the pople unchanged, and a population 
wrapped up in their religion. „ ,, , . 

In the Meview of Reviews Mr, W. T. btioad has made certain 
comments on the Royal tour in India, which, though somewhat 
causitc, are certainly useful. It is only once that the^heir to- 
the British Empire can be exj^ctod to pay a visit to the most 
important dependency of the 13mpu*e> it i$ in the liighest 
degree d(^irable that he should be permitted to see as much as 
possible of the real state of the country. It is imdetuahle that 
the programme as arranged by the authorities in this cowtry 
excludes aU chances of the future Emperor having first-hand 
information about the condition of the people and their feelings. 
The Prince himself cannot be charged with neglecting such 
opportunities as were presented to him. In Calcutta he grated 
a fairly long interview to the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, the ^esi^ 
dent of the last Indian National Congress, and expressed himsolf 
interested in Mr. Gokhale’s speech. We do not know what 
truth there is in the report that certain newspapers we not 
permitted to reach the Prince’s table, but, if so, the fault lies wim 
those who are in charge of the arrangement rather than to the 
prince’s lack of desire for information. The impression he has 
made upon every one who had the honour of coming in contaot 
with him is a favourable one, and there is no doubt that, given 






the oppiortunity. His Royal Highness would have been glad to 
acquaint himself with the real condition of the people of India. 

Mysobb, Januaby 30th. 

Iridian Daily This morning the Prince of Wales laid 

the foundation-stone of the Chamarajendra Technical Institute 
which will house the industrial and Engineering Schools of the 
State which have been hitherto carried on in a rented building. 
The ceremony was brief but picturesque, and was largely attended. 
The Prince and Princess were received by the Maharaja, who after 
conducting Their Royal Highne.sses to the dais, presented the 
Dewan Sir Krishna Murti, who read an address describing the 
work of technical education in the Mysore State. 

The work of the Indian artizans is doubtless familiar to Your 
Royal Highness, and I need not dilate on the skill to which they 
have attained in the arts that are peculiarly their own. 
Mysore can boakt of hereditary craftsmen in wood, metal and 
ivory whose work will bear comparison yath the masterpieces 
of Oriental art, but at the present time there is an ever increasing 
demand for workmen of another type equipped with a soimd 
training in the elementary principles of practical mechanics 
that will enable a man to take his part in the industries of modem 
civilisation. To meet this need, the Mysore Industrial School 
was instituted in the year 1892 by the late revered ruler of Mysore 
whose name the institution will henceforward bear. Since that 
time drawing and modelling, carpentry, smith’s work, pottery, 
and certain minor crafts have been taught to the boys of all 
classes, and the numbers on the rolls have increased to over two 
hundred. Pi'om modest beginnings, the expenditure on the 
school has risen to Rs. 33,000 in the current year, whilst the 
earnings of the students for the same year are estimated at Rs. 
19,000. The Mysore Engineering School numbers 76 students 
and represents the development of what was known as the Mason¬ 
ry Class of the Industrial School intended for the training of 
petty overseers. Three years ago this branch of the school was 
given a separate existence, whilst the standard of mstruction was 
raised—-a step that has been justified not only by the success of 
the students in the Madras Technical Examinations, but also by 
the marked efficiency of students when put to practical work. 
The two schools have hitherto been housed in hired buildings of 
an unsuitable character. In spite, however, of the consequent 
difficulties, they have progressed and expanded to a point at 
which the pro\'ision of suitable accomm odation could no longer be 
delayed. The two schools will now be located in a single building 
to be known as “The Chamarajendra Technical Instutute.” 
The local branch of the Government Press will also be transferred 
to the Institute, and printing will be included amongst the in¬ 
dustries ta.ught there. The building is estimated to cost more 
than a lakh of rupees and has been designed with a view to the 
present requirements of the schools and their reasonable growth 
in the futuie. The measure of success already attained, notwith¬ 
standing the lack of suitable accommodation, encourages the Gov¬ 
ernment of His . Highness to anticipate a still more prosperous 
future for the two institutions in their new habitation. 

The Maharajai addressing the Prince, said:—I now beg to 
request Your Royal Highness to be graciously pleased to lay the 
foundation-stone of the Chamarajendra Technical Institute. 
Tile gracious participation of Your Royal Highness and your 
august consort in to-day’s ceremony is an' event of the happiest 
augury, the memory of which will remain a perennial source of 
inspiration and encouragement to all coimected with the schools. 
The building destined to rise upon this site will serve to perpetuate 
in a material shape, pleasing, it is hoped, to Your Royal Highness, 
the recollection of the grea^t honour which Your Royal 
Highnesses have conferred upon myself and upon my State bv 
your visit to Mysore. 

( His Royal Highness saidYour Highness,—I am very glad 


to be associated with this industrial institution, and to have an 
opportunity of showing my sympathy with the artisans of Mysore 
and of India. The Princess of Wales apd I have greatly admired 
their work at various places on our journey, and I am heartily 
in favour of any movement that may either tend to improve the 
handicrafts of India or raise the social position of the artisans. 
We have seen much of the arts in India, but have seen very little 
of the artisans, and I am especially delighted to take part in any 
ceremony which may lead towards and amelioration of one of the 
most deserving and most important classes of the Indian people. 

His Royal Highness then proceeded to lay the atone, which 
was finally declared well and truly laid. 

The Princess, this morning, wore mourning, owing to the 
death of King Christian of Denmark. 

Elaborate and excellent arrangements have been made for 
the period of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses to the capital 
of Mysore. Their Royal Highnesses are housed in Government 
House, in the grounds of which an admirably laid out and luxu¬ 
riously appointed camp has been pitched for the accommodation 
of the numerous guests. The programme arranged for the Royal 
visit has been devised with a view of giving tire Prince and 
Princes-s a quiet time, and the arrangements for the shooting 
camp at Karepur, 44 miles from Mysore, have been marie with 
this object. 

This afternoon, after 3 o’clock, Their Royal Highnesses pro¬ 
ceeded by motor car to Seringapatam, which is about seven miles 
from Mysoi'e. The road thither is overhung with splendid trees 
and is bordered by richly cultivated fields. After passing through 
Ganjam Their Royal Highnesses drove to the Mausoleum, where 
Haider Ali and Tippu Sultan lie buried. Enclosed within a 
charming garden and approached by an avenue, the tombs are 
covered by a building at once splendid and simple in design. 
Pillars of polished black stone support tlie outer hall which runs 
all round the place, and similar black stone is used in the main 
entrances. A pair of wooden doors beautifully inlaid with ivory 
are shown as the gift of Lord Dalhousie in memory of his visit 
to the tombs in 1855. Beside Haider Ali and his son, the “Tiger 
of Mysore,’ ’ sleeps Fakanmeesa Begum, the wife of Haider and 
the mother of Tippu, and over the sepulchres of all three rich 
silk clotlis are reverently laid. Since Lord Dalhousie paid Iris 
visit to Mysore over half a century ago, the mausoleum and the 
neighbouring garden house of Tippu Sultan, which afterwards 
became the residence of Welhngton as Governor of Seringapatam, 
have been carefully preserved and repaired from time to time. 

Tippu’s palace in the mausoleum garden ceased to exist, but 
the pleasure palace where Wellington resided is now restored al¬ 
most to its pristine beauty. This is known as the Dariah Dow- 
lat Bagh, and Their Royal Highnesses drove thither after the 
inspection of the tombs. The outer walls of the garden house 
ore covered with excellent paintings by native artiste. The 
whole of the wall facing the gateway gives the story of the 
disaster at Pollilore, when Colonel Baillio was obliged to sur ren¬ 
der to the combined armies of Haider and Tippu, estimated at 
26,000 horse and thirty battalions of infantry, besides Haider 
Ali’s Eurojrean troops. 

Their Royal Higlmesses, after leaving the Dariah Dowlat 
Bagh, drove to the ruins of the Seringapatam defences. They 
passed the spot where Tippu met his death after having been first 
wounded by a chance shot from one of the storming party. 
When his body was discovered it bore four wounds. At the 
Sandal Koti the Prince and Princess were greeted by a bright 
gathering of children assembled in the pandal, and a song of 
welcome were sung. A number of leading townspeople here 
marie obeisance. 

Thereafter Their Royal Highnesses drove to the dungeon 
where the British prisoners who survived the battle of Pollilore 
were confined. They are said to have numbered 384, and were 
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imprisoned in an underground vault 90 feet long, 37^ feet wide , 
and 7 feet high. The prisoners are stated to have been ohained i 
to the walls. Some of ^e officers were imprisoned in a building j 
70 feet long. • ; 

The ruins of the Delhi Bridge across the Cauvery, now only j 
a string of stones forming a ford, were also viewed by Their Boyal i 
Highnesses as well as the breach in the ramparts, where General ' 
Baird, after creasing the river, led the stormmg party to the cap- j 
tore of Seringapatam on the 4th May, more than a hundred years ■ 
ago. The experimental masonry arch built by the ingenious j 
B’rench Engineer P. Haviland was also inspect^ by the Boyal j 
party. The arch has a span of 112 feet, and is so well balanced ; 
that the structure sways in an erie fashion when a person jumps i 
on the keystone. j 

After having seen this study in engineering possibilities, j 
Their Boyal Highnesses returned to Mysore, reaching Govern¬ 
ment House shortly after 6 p.m. To-night a State banquet is 
being held, followed by a display of fireworks. 

At the State banquet to-night the Maharaja, accompanied 
by the Dewan and members of the State Oouncil, entered the hall. 
When the dessert was reached the Maharaja proposed the toast 
of the-King-Emperor, which was loyally honoured. His High¬ 
ness afterwards proposed the health of the Prince and Princess. 
He referred to the disappointment occasioned in Mysore thir ty 
years ago w'hen the King-Emperor was unable to include this 
State in his tour, but observed that that disappointment had been j 
happily effaced by the visit of die Prince of Wales accompanied ! 
by hia gracious consort. His Highness alluded to the visit of 
Their Royal Highnesses to the ramparts of Seringapatam, and in 
refering to the historic events which took place said that among the 
Imperial Service Troops who escorted Their Royal Highnesses 
yesterday and to-day were descendants of the Mysoreans who 
fought aide by side with the British at Seringapatam, and should 
the troops of Mysore be called upon in the future they would not 
be found wanting. He request^ His Royal Highness to convey 
to His Majesty the assurance of the deep loyalty to himself and 
his subjects, (Applause.) The toast was warmly honoured; 
the Prince replied, and concluded by proposing the health of the 
Maharaja. 

Indian Daily Telegraph .—The three weeks which, after 
leaving Bikaner, the Prince of Wales spent in the extreme ; 
North-West of India were especially characterized by the great j 
variety of the experiences which he underwent, and of the sur- | 
roundings in which he found himself. At Lahore he was in the 
capital of a thoroughly settled British province, where it is as 
safe for a visitor to wander through the back streets at mid- ! 
night as it is to walk down PieoJidilly, and a good deal safer than j 
in many parts of London. The exertions demanded of the Boyal I 
visitors at the Punjab capital in the matter of functions and 
sightseeing of one kind and another were particularly severe. 
Amongst the duties to be got through, perhaps one of the plea¬ 
santest was the reception of a large number of the chiefs of the 
Punjab States, a group which has enjoyed for more than SOyeara 
the highest reputation for active and enthusiastio adlieren^ 
to the British Government. How nobly they behaved in 185/, 
and bow large a part their sui»iKjrt played in the successful sup¬ 
pression of the Mutiny, is weU known. That their loyalty is still 
as great as it then was is evidenced by the 3,500 Imperial Ser¬ 
vice troops who appeared on parade as the contribution of the 
larger States. In proportion to their wealth and population, 
these States have given more than their fair share of the total 
force. The young Maharajah of Patiala, still a minor, the vene¬ 
rable Bajah of Nabha, and the Rajah of Jhmd rode at th^head 
of the cavalry contingents of the three Phujkian Sikh States 
which they rule. The Rajah of Kapurthaia, almost better known j 
in England and on the Continent than in India, also led his caval¬ 
ry past the Prince and Friheess ; and of the smartness and effi¬ 


cient appearance of the troops, as well os of the camel and tran¬ 
sport corps of the Nawah of Babawalpur* the only Mahomedan 
ohief in the Punjab, there seema to have been but one 
opinion. . 

When Peshawar was reached, on December 2nd, the scene 
was completely changed. Item the great plain in whidh I.ahore 
is situated it is a welcome change to Peshawar ”with its back¬ 
ground of moiuitainB, It, too, is a provincial capital, the young¬ 
est of aU. except Dacca; but it is the headquarters of an ad¬ 
ministration of a much rougher type than the cis-Indus dis¬ 
tricts from which it was separated only a feyr years ago. Even 
before their separation from the Punjab, the districts which 
now constitute the Horth-West Erontier Province required some 
special laws adapted to their conditions than the hard and fast 
rules of the Gen dal and Eastern Punjab. Thirty years ago Pesha¬ 
war was a very unsafe neighbourhood in which to indulge a 
propensity for wandering after dark. Though it is ^rhaps safer 
now, it is still very different, from Ijahore or Delhi. At Pesha¬ 
war there were more chiefs to be received, but this time of a 
very different stamp from the civilized, polished rulers of the 
feudatory States of the Punjab. The names of the Mehtat 
of Chitral and of the Khans of Dir and Nawagai at once conjusw 
up recollections of the Chitral campaigii and of the contest 
against Umra Khan. Less than a year ago there were rumom^ 
of war in connection with Dir and Nawagai, necessitating the 
movement of the flying column which is kept ready for SiUch 
emergencies. With these chiefs, and with the tribes in the zone 
between our own proper frontier and Afghanistan, the history 
of British relations has been very chequered, complicated al¬ 
ways by the love of intrigue on the part of Afghan local offioiaL, 
often not discouraged by higher authorities at Kahul itself. 
That these intrigues are ntill a constant source of trouble is evi¬ 
dent from a recent report on the administration of bis province 
by Colonel Deane, whose promotion to the rank of K. C. 1., 
on January Ist, is a well merited reward of much useful fron¬ 
tier service. The official disapproval which, in some quarters 
greeted Lord Gurzon’s oreation of the new province seems to 
have died away. Probably to moat people outside the Punjab 
it never kerned doubtful that it was a good move to'place fron¬ 
tier affairs, intimately connected as they are with a wide sphere 
of politics, directly under the Viceroy, without the interm^iate 
authority of a provincial Government, more than sufficiently 
occupied with the administration of more settled territories. 

I?rom Peshawar the Prince and Princes were able to make 
»u expedition which would have been quite out of the question 
in 1875, even if the difficulty of reaching Peshawar in those days 
be left out of consideration. The Khyber Pass vfm then no place 
for European visitors, and four years later Ali Musjid, in the 
middle of the route, as well as Lundi Kotal, where the drive of 
December 4th ended, had to be wrested by force of arms from 
the AfghaUvS. So late as 1897 the whole pass was devastated 
fire and sword j Lundi Kotal and Ali Musjid were sacked by Af- 
ridis maddened by the call to a religious war, and the flames of 
the burning Port Maude, at the Indian entrance of the pass, 
were Visible from Peshawar. Modem defences of stone and steel 
now render all three impregnable to assault by any tribal force- 
Even now, the neighbourhood of the pass is anything rather than 
a land of peace, and the road is only open to caravans passing 
between Afghanistan and India on two days in each w'cek. Yet, 
when the Prince passed along it, the fact that was most notice¬ 
able to all was the complete sense of security under the pro¬ 
tection of the pickets of the Khyber Rifles, which crowned every 
height within range of the road, and of the tribesmen standing cwi 
the hills beyond. On the return journey, at AU Musjid, the heM- 
roen of the principal Afridi tribes peacefuUy and respectfully 
tendered Iheir homage to the Heir-Apparent, with their offer¬ 
ings of slieep and honey. Yet these were the leaders of men 









who but the other day were cutting one another’s tliroata, and, 
in all probabiHty.. will be at the same bloody wort again. 

After Peshawar the surroundings again ehanged to the man¬ 
oeuvres, and the review at Rawalpindi of a force of some 66,000 
of the flower of the Indian army, representing the front 
line of the foroe which would be called on to act in tihe 
event of serious war beyond the frontier. As a represen¬ 
tation of war the manoeuvres were certainly dis¬ 
appointing, if only from the fact that the absence of smokeless 
blank ammunition for the artillery deprived them of one of the 
most characteristic features of modern battles. Still, the oppor¬ 
tunity was taken to exiieriment with many Other new appliances, 
and the mere gathering together of so considerable a force in 
the neighbourhood of the frontier was a testimony to the 
progress already made in shifting the military centre of gravity. 

From Raw'alpindi the next move was to Jammu, the lowland 
capital of the Maharajah of Kashmir. Only a few weeks be¬ 
fore, the .late Viceroy had formally invested that Prince with full 
powers in his State, from the exercise of which he nad been for 
many years excluded. To an Indian chief a secondary position such 
as the Maharajah had so long occupied is peculiarly obnoxious, 
and in his address to his visitors there is a very clear ring of the 
satisfaction which he felt at his restoration to power. Before 
that restoration took place, there wore rumours that it would be 
accompanied by conditions providing facilities for the settle¬ 
ment of Europeans in the valley of Kashmir. Tliose rumoui’s 
were formally denied by the Government of India; and, what¬ 
ever may be thought of the desirability of the importation of 
European experts in hop cultivation, sericulture, or viticulture, 
it would clearly have b<«n most inexpedient to hamper the free 
gift by conditions such as those that were foreshadowed. The 
success of his future administration must depend on how far 
the Maharajah has taken to heart the lessons of the long period 
of his partial exclusion from government, and on his deterra'ina- 
tion to carry on the work of improvement then initiated. There 
are many who believe that he has not failed to learn the lesson, 
and that his administration of his rich and beautiful territory 
will be a vast improvement on that of toe period 
before his resignation of power in 1889. Ho expressed 
his regret that- it had bwn found impossible for the 
Prince and Princess to visit the Kashmir' Valley. It may 
be hoped that, long before, the time arrives for a third Prince of 
Wales to visit India, the journey from the plains to Srinagar will 
be reduced to one of a few hours by the railway which is in con¬ 
templation. In concluding his welcome to his visitors, the Maha¬ 
rajah made an araroimcement of good omen for bis future con¬ 
duct of a,flairs, by intimating his intention to commemorate the 
occasion by the institution of a State College, open to ail creeds 
and classes of his subjects. He, like the other great chiefs, eon- 
tributes to the Imperial Service Corps, and of the 3,600 infairtry, 
cavalry, and mountain artillery, which ho commands many are 
decorated for active service on the extreme northern frontier 
where the outposts of the Empire face the Pamirs. Amritsar was 
the lust place visited on the way to Delhi. At Lahore tiie Prince 
had seen the former capital of Ranjit Sing’s kingdom ; at Am- 
riteat he was at the religious centre of the Sikh faith, the place 
which, to its votaries, fills the position of Mecca to the Mahome- 
• dan, or of Jenisalem to the Jew. The famous Golden Temple 
breathes the spirit of Nanak the reformer and of Tek Bahadur 
the mai-tyr, to whom look up with reverence thousands of our 
best Indian soldiers. The only matter for regret is that the race 
from which these splendid soldiers are drawn, largely though it 
counts in Indian affairs, constitutes less than 1 per cent, of the 
w'hole population. Were it 10 per cent, we should be able to raise 
an army fit to go anywhere and do anything. On the other hand, 
had tlieir numbers been so great, India might possibly have been 
to-day a Sikh instead of a British-Empire. 


Timm of India.—We talk and write about the contrasts 
that India affords until everyone grows Weary of the word. 
Yet aometimes they thrust themselves upon you with 
an insistanoe and abruptoess that defy suppression. In 
Madras the native community organised an entertainment 
in honour of the Prince and Princess of Wales, Of the 
performance it is not necessary to speak: a more htterly 
puerile exhibition is inconceivable, and it would have bored 
a Sunday School treat. But it brought before their Royal 
Highnesses the leading native gentlemen of Madras—High Court 
.Judges of distinction, successful lawyers and merchants, 
men witli brains that would challenge comparison wilh the 
best intelieots of Europe. It brought also a band of 
Khonds, aboriginals from the Ganjam District, as far 
removed from the educated Madrasses as are the pigmies 
of Central Africa or the Tierra del Puegians from the ford. 
Geographically the turn races are only hundred miles or so 
apart: ethnologicaUy seons divide them. 

They came like a whiff of Darkest Africa into 
the rooms of the Royal Society. Barefooted and bare¬ 
legged, with short accordion-pleated skirts like an Empire 
ballerina, and huge shields of leopard’s skin on their ’ backs. 
It is the back and not the honoured chest, that the Khond 
turns to meet the foemen’s steel. Rude plumes of peacock’s 
feathers rose from their shoulders and heads, charms and 
amulets dangled from their necks and waists, and they 
brandished small battle axes locally known as tangis and 
waved tiny bows and arrows. Their dance can at once be 
pictured by turning up Samuel Baker’s or Stanley’s volumes 
of African travel and finding the woodcuts of African 
measures—a crude mimic combat punctuated by hoarse yeUa. 
It only had this to commend it that it induced a certain dis¬ 
play of agility and was apparently enjoyed, in marked 
contrast to the ennui of 'the Burmese posturings. This 
cheek by jowl with a civilisation musty when our fore¬ 
fathers w'ere elegantly clad in woad ! 

The Khonds carried us right back to pre-historio India. Their 
origin is obscure, for they must have been driven into the jungles 
of the eastern ghats by the Dravidians—who have not yet found 
a chronicler—before they in turn were pressed back by the Aryan 
invasion.. Their isolation preserved them singularly intact, for 
their language bears no known resemblance to any Dravidian 
or Aryan tongue. When we look for linguistic affinitie.s we 
cannot find them nearer than the aboriginal tribes in the hills of 
Assam and on the bonders of Burma, who were no doubt ousted 
in a similar manner. Like the Bhils, they are described as a 
straightforward and truthful people: they are too simple-minded 
to tell a lie, and prefer veracity. They are loyal to their chiofr 
and their friends, brave, hospitable, and laborious, and of a 
humorous and cheerful disposition. Passionately addicted to 
the chase, they pursue it with intrepidity and ardour, rarely 
abandoning the quarry until they have run it down. Yet with 
qualities these, some of them open and engaging, they 
combine the blackest superstition and the practice of human 
sacrifice. 

Many years ago when punishing some rebellious zemindars 
in the Ganjam District, the Madras Government found that 
these were possessed of a sort of semi-detached subjeots in the 
dense jungles above the ghats, and it gradually became known 
that the practice of offering human sacrifices, the vieijms 
for which were procured from the plains, was common amongst 
them. This barbarous rite was only supprwsed after tedious 
exertions, during which himdreds of victims were rescued, some 
of whom are to the present day receiving a small subsistence 
allowance from the Madras Government- Great vigilance hag to 
be exercised, even now to prevent a reouirenoe of the praotico, 
for when the rains are deficient or the crops bad, the Khonds 
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invariably put it dowTi to the anger of the gods at not being 
propitiated in the orthodox manner. It was discovered by the 
Maius Police a year or two ago that the practice had by no means 
died out, and that several human victims had been offered in sacri¬ 
fice by Kljonds living beyond the borders and under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Bengal Government. It is the custom of the Khonds 
in the Madras Presidency to offer a buffalo in sacrifice in sub¬ 
stitution for the hiuuan victim, but in doing so they make 
long apologies to the deity explaining that they themselves 
would willingly make the customary sacrifice, hut are preven¬ 
ted by the British Government, on whoso head they pray 
that any anger at their neglect of duty may be visited. With 
a certain grim sense of humour they ple^ that the British 
Government is strong enough to bear the anger of the gods, 
while they are not. i 

The lOionds’ great hobbies are drunkenness and revenge. 
Tlie flowing bowl is easily replenished, for the solapa or sago 
palm, which gives toddy for six months up to the rains and 
the mhowra tree abound in the jungles. But with a certain 
rude sense of the fitness of things the women do not join in ^ 
the debauch. The instrument of revenge is never lacking, | 
for tlief Elhond is as inseparable from his tangi, or light battle- i 
axe, jjs the Bhil from his bow and arrow. It was quite amusing ! 
when the Prince and Princess expressed a desire to examine i 
one of the instruments and a specimen was presented to tlie^, | 
to note the childish anxiety betrayed* by the owner lest his j 
weapon should not be restored to him. The offence is speed- '■ 
ily followed by the. blow, and when the Khond comes into j 
contact with the law the tangi is almost invariably the cause i 
of offence. Indeed, although the evidence is frequently very : 
scanty, the Khond rarely denies the charge, but he will ex- ^ 
plain why he struck the blow, which according to his simple j 
code is sufficient. The tangi plays a considerable part in 
the social life of the Khonds. (An injured husband will to¬ 
mahawk the co-respondent on sight. The procedure is 
Draconian, but at any rat© it is preferable to mal^g immoral¬ 
ity a mere matter of lucre. Or the owner of a toddy tree 
will send up an arrow “with intent ”at a too thirsty neighbour 
making free with his toddy pots. In either case an explanation 
of the facts is considered a justification of the homicide. 

MaiTiageg are frequently attended with similar “accidents” 
When the preliminaries have been arranged and an auspicious 
day selected the bridegroom goes with a party to the house 
of the bride, where a large circle awaits them. The fiction 
of cajr 3 fing off the bride with force is observed, and is accom¬ 
panied with violent horse play during which it is nothing un¬ 
usual for a tap of the tangi to give qne of the supporters his 
quietus. Further squth a quainter .custom prevails. When 
the village maiden reaches a marriageable age a bonfire is 
lit, the maiden plucks a brand from it, and as the young men 
run the gauntlet before her she smite.s them on the bare buttook 
with the torch. The one who squeals the least is the chosen one. 
But the ordeal is fictitious, for the gentle ass has made up her ' 
mind beforehand, and the favoureti swain is kissed so lightly | 
by the same that his pain is easily suppressed. Any who 
have offended the bride, however, receive a buss from the . 
brand that they have cause to remember. Contrary to the 
custom of most Indian peoples, the Khond woman is not married 
until she reaches maturity, and she exercises'the right of veto ; 
on^her o wn disposal. In some remote places the woman wears i 
no clothing until marriage, and the proposal of marriage takes \ 
the form of an offer to buy, the lady a doth. If she accepts ! 
she is expected to remain virtuous thereafter, and as a rule 
she does. 

Formerly pitched battles between tribes, attended by all sorts ^ 
of formalities, were common, but they have now been put 
down by British rule, and the mimic battle of the war i 


dance is the only survival to reniind them of the good 
old days. Even this is gradtially dying out, and is probably 
kept alive more by the interest taken in it by the touring Eu¬ 
ropean officer than by anything else. The Khonds are fond 
of music, and in their songs there is to the European ear a 
more distinct melody than can he detected in the songs of 
I other races in southern India. In their dancing too there 
, are distinct steps, not contortions of the body and mere shuff¬ 
ling of the feet to provide a jingling accompaniment to the 
I music. One trait the Khonds possess that was shared by 
j a great Englishman—a passion for cutting down trees. But 
i instead of bringing them notoriety it arouses the ire of the 
i Forest Department. 

I ' ' 

1st FEBBtTABY 1906. 

Civil and Military Guzettc.--Mx. A. H. Diack, Chief .Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of the Punjab, writes to Mr. B. E. 
Younghusband, Commissioner, Lahore Division, “lam desired 
to convey to you and to the officers who assi.sted you, an ex¬ 
pression of the Lieutenant-Governor’s appreciation of the sue- 
ce.s8 of the arrangements made by you in connection with the 
visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Thfinees.s of 
Wales to Lahore and Amritsar. Their Royal Highnesses have 
expre.s.sed to His Honour their satisfaction with the nature of 
the reception they met with in the Province and Sir Charles 
RivaiK thinks that all who had the honour of sharing in the 
preparations for the Royal visit are to bo congratulated on the 
result of their labours. His Honour is well aware that these 
labours involved a considerable inorea.se of work and respon¬ 
sibility and although thi.s Ma.s in the circumstances borne cheer¬ 
fully and with good will, the aoknowledgmente of Government 
are none the less due to you and your assistants. 

‘'Among the latter His Honour desire'i his acknowledgments 
to be specially conveyed to Mr. Hallifax, Deputy Commissioner, 
I^ahore; Mr, King, Deputy Commissioper, Amritsar; Captain 
Prizelle, First Assistant to the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore; 

I Captain Coldstream, Assistant Commissioner in Charge of the 
j Civil Camp; Lieutenant G. D. Ogilvie,Assistant Commissioner, 

I and Kazi Ghulam Rabbani, Extra Assistant Commissioner.” 

I Englishman,-—T!h» State dinner last night was brought to 

; a close with the most brilliant display of fireworks that Their 
I Royal Highnes.«es have seen in the course of their progress. 

1 For nearly an hour the sky was streaked with blazing rockets 
and lighted by the glare of their explosions. Set piece fol- 
I lowed set piece, representing a mimic naval battles and waves 
of flame, while the air was filled with the hoarse cries of joy 
that rosf? from the great throng of natives that had gathered 
on the ontekirts of the royal camp. Messrs. Brock reproduced 
here in Mysore the pyrotechnio splendours of the Crystal 
Palace. ' “ 

This morning Their Royal Highnesses saw on the exercise 
ground a parade of the Imperial Service Lancers whose smart 
appearance on the day of the entry was the theme of such 
general comment. These are the lineal descendants of the famous 
Mysorean cavalry of the time of Haider and Tippu, long, lean, 
active men, bom riders and splendidly horsed and equipped. 
Th^e, too, are part of the force which the Maharaja, in tones 
which evidenced his eameatness, de-Iicated in his speech last 
night to the service of tlie Raj if ever the time comes when India 
will need the help of every good blade. The parade movements 
were faultlessly executed, and then a couple of dozien sowars 
gave an exhibition of the trick riding in which the Indian homo 
excel. Jumping in half seption.s and vaulting bare backed on 
to the horse as it cleared the’obstacle, riding erect, standing on 
the bai;e back, and doing the lance exercise standing on the horse 
at the walk. The parade closed with tlie gallop in line and the 





" Prinpe warmly compliuiented the Maharaja ^ the officers on 
the efficiency and smartness of the State’s cpntrihntion to 
India’s sword arm. 

Soon afterwards the camp broke up and Their Royal High¬ 
nesses left for the shooting camp, for,ty niil&s away, where they 
will remain until Simday wheit they proceed to Bangalore. 
The shikar will include an elephant drive, 

Lady of fa&kioft, —The Royal Special arrived in Bangalore City 
Station this morning at about 7-30 a. , having been preceded by 
the staff special (or pilot train) at 6-16 a. m. A supplementary 
special for the luggage and some of the servants came in last 
night. As the Royal train has been in the Central Station, 
Madras, for some time, it is perhaps scarcely necessary to give 
a lengthy description of it. Two engines drew it and the Prince 
of Wales 8 feathers and the Royal Arms were conspicuous on the 
leading engine. Mr. Piiyngton, Locomotive Superintendent, and 
Mr. Porteous, Assistant Locomotive Superintendent, travelled 
on engines, and Major Bonham-Carter. R. !B., and Mr. Ross- 

Johnson, Traffic Manager, were also on the train. Mr. H. F. 
Wilkieson, District Superintendent of Police, took charge at 
Bowringpet. The City Station was tastefully decorated, and 
the platforms were kept clear by, the, City Police. Arrange¬ 
ments had been made for a flag-walled passage, by means of 
which Their Royal Highnesses and suite could pass from the 
Madras Special to the train which would convey them to Mysore, 
and amongst the flags which formed this passage, Union Jacks] 
and Royal Standards appeared in profusion. Both arrival and 
departure were absolutely private, but some few introductions 
did take place, amongst them being Colonel Bum-Mnrdoch, 
Major Bontxam-Carter and other officers of the two Railways. 
Leaving the Madras Special shortly before 9 a.m., the Royai 
Party passed through the central passage into the train fot 
Mysore. This, like the Madras Special, was drawn by two 
engines, and the three Royal Saloons were lent for the occasion 
by the South Indian Railway. Mr. Brock, Locomotive Superin¬ 
tendent, travelled on the engine, and Mr. P. E. 0, Carr, 
Inspector-General of Police in Mysore, having taken over charge 
from Mr. H. E. Wilkieson, also acoompained the train. At 9-16 
A. M. the train moved out of_ the Station en rmde to the Capital 
of the State. Notwithstanding the privacy of the arrival and 
departure and the impossibility of seeing Tlxeir Royal High¬ 
nesses, large crowds collected in the vicinity of the Station ^d 
along the side of the line. 

The ar^gements for the principal ceremony in oonnection 
with the Royal Vxsit to Bangalore are rapidly approaching 
completion, and Mr. W. McHutchin and Major Steele/are much 
to be congr^ulated upon them. The statue of the late Queen 
Empress will be veiled by four huge Union Jacks, controlled by 
a silken cord, and a clip specially devised for the occasion. A 
very light pul on the cord will cause all four flags to fall instan- 
fcaneously, and the result cannot fail to be satisfaotory. 

Ihe Royal Pandal is a beautiful structure erected by Tanjore i 
workmen m the Hindu-Saracemc style, and the ornamental I 
work 18 wonderfully eflective. On the opposite side of the road i 
IS another pandal for the use of Indian laclies, and this, if more : 
m^est, IS almost equally pretty. Chairs will be provided in ‘ 
thrs pandal, and three small steps provide for each r^k of oVcm j 
pants being able to see the proceedings, lie stands are very 
large, the seats arranged in tiers, and by a wise provision steps 
^ constructed for the ascent, both from front and back, whiSx i 
of facilitate the gaining of their seats by the holders ! 

Madrn.? J/mf,—Rajah Rangayya Appa Row Bahadur ■ 


Madras^ iHat/.—--Bangalore, Slst Jan,—learn, upon good 
authority, that Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales will 
not noxv attend the presentation of new Colours to the Carabin- 
iers. 

Preparations for the Flower Show are progressing rapidly, 
and the route by which the Prince anej. Princess will proceed 
from the unveiling of the Victoria Memorial Statue to the Lai 
Bagh is Ixeing decorated with bimtiiig, whilst, three arches 
appear between the Eye rnfirmary and the Lai Bagh gates, 
Near the Fort is another arch and at the Contral Collfgo gates an 
e.specially fine one, this being the road by which Their Royal 
Highneases will return from the Flower Show. It will be near 
this arch ths>t the school children xvill be gathered to welcome 
thp Royal Visitors, and sbmds are being ei’ected for their ac¬ 
commodation. 

It is requested that ladies and gentlemen attending the 
Reception at the Residency on the 6th proximo will bring with 
them cards with their names legibly printed or written thereon . 

Afodrflfcs Afa il.-—His Excellency the Governor has been 
pleased to inform Mr. A. Sankariah that “ His Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales has Ixeen graciously pleased to assent 
to the association of his name with the Gold Medal with which 
you have offered to endow the University of Madras.’^ 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, before leaving 
L Madras, madq a number of presentations to mark his appi’ecia- 
I tion of all that had been done to render his visit the eminentiv 
I successful function that it was. To His Excellency the Gov- 
; emor he presented a valuable and exceedingly handsome piece 
I of silver in the form of a reproduction of the famous “ Pilgrim 
i Bottle, and to the Hon’bio Mr. Murray Hammick, Clxief 
, (Secretary to Government, he gave a handsome silver cup. 

I Mr, .4. Y. G. Campbell, I.C.S,, Mr. G. S. T. Harri.s, and Com- 
j mander Baugh R. I. M, had their services recognised bv gifts 
j of appropriate souvenirs. The Hon’ble Sir S. Subramania 
: Iyer was presented with a signed photograph from His Royal 
Highness and many other gentlemen were the recipients of simi- 
I lar tokens of the Prince’s favour. . 

! Mr. A. Govindaraja Moodelliar, B.A., Kandappa Chotty 
Street, Madras, has received the following communication 
from Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Arthur Bigge, of the Prince of 
Wales’s Suite:—‘ T am directed by the Pi-ince of Wafe to thank 
you for the copy of your ‘India’s Memorial Tribute to Victoria 
R.I.,’ which you have been good enough to submit for His Royal 
Highness’s gracious acceptance.” 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales was pleased to 
accept a specially bound copy of the “Life of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoiia (published iix the VivekOfChintaynani Series) aa 
a token of the children’s tribute of love and affection to Her 
Royal Highness. Miss C. V. Swaminathaiyar has receivetl 
thefollowingletteraddressedtohermother:— 

Government House, 20th July 1906. 

“The Lady in Waiting presents her compliments to Mrs. 

C. V. Swaminathaiyar and is desired by Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales to thank her very gratefully for her kind 
letter, and to say that it will give Her Royal Highness much 
pleasure to accept the copy of the Life of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria which she so kindly offers.” 

Five htmdred poor people were sumptuoxxsly fed by the 
Prince of Wales’ Reception Committee, Maxfras, and clad by 
Rajah Sir Ramaswamy Moodelliar, C.I.E., in connection with 
the Royal visit to Madras at the .Muthialpetta Annodhhna 
Samaj. About 1,500 poor have been fed, under the auspices 
of the Annadhana Samajum, by the Rajah of Dharakota, and 
the Rajah of Nuzvid in honour of the Royal Visit. 

Apart from the feeding of the poor by the Committee a good 
deal is being done by private effort to make the poor of the City 
happy during the sojourn of the Royal Visitors in Madras. A 







very large number of inendicaiits, numbering something like 
3,500, were sumptuously fed on the 26th ultimo at Cook’s 
Road, Perambore, by Sir. Hajee Mahomed Hussain Klian 
, Sahib, principal of the film of Messrs. Hajee Hyder Khan 
Sahib and Go., piece-goods merohants. 

Between 3,000 and 4,000 Mahomedan poor of Triplicane 
and its suburbs (including destitute gosha women) were fed 
by the Muslim Association, Ti’iphcane, in honour of Their 
Royal Highnesses’ Visit. There was great enthusiasm all 
over the place, and prayers were offoi-ed by the poor invoking 
blessings on Their Royal Highnesses. About 400 cloths for 
ffetribulion among deserving poor were sent to the Associa¬ 
tion by Raj'ah Sir S. Ramaswamy Moodelliar. 

^ One thousand poor people were fed at the instance of the 
Prince of Wales’s Reception Committee, Madras, by the Roya- 
puram Dharma Anna Sala, and 150 were clad bv Ra jah Sir S. 
Ramaswamy Moodelliar. 

Under the ausupices of the Sri Kanyaka Parameswari Devas- 
tanam Committee about 2,000 poor were fed in Kotwal Bazaar 
on tlie 25tb, 26th and 27th instant in honour of the Royal 
Visit, About 1,200 Mussalman poor were also fed on the 24th 
instant,, by the Aniwm.an-i-Muwanat-ul-Mazurin, at whose 
disposal a sum of Rs. 200 was placed for the purpose by the 
Reception Committee. 

About 1,000 poor w'ere fed at Anantapur, the needy clothed I 
and all school children were feted in honour of the arrival at 
Madras of the Piunce and Princess of Wales. The public had 
a day of great rejoicing. 

In honour of the Royal Visit, the market and the Municipal 
Office at Coonoor were gaily decorated with Union Jacks and 
flags bearing the Royal portraits, on Tuesday, which was ob¬ 
served as a general Widay. 

The public of Udayagiri—a remote, insignificant, hiUy 
tract in the Nellore district-—duly celebrated the Royal Visit 
by feeding about 2,000 poor people near the Local Fund Choul¬ 
try, including Mahomedans, Madigos and Malas. 

in honour of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of W ales* Visit, the Pudukottai public fed 600 poor sump¬ 
tuously. A Hanbatha Kalakshepam was held in the Town 
Hall and special prayers were offered for the prosperity of the 
Royal Visitors. 

At Kottakal the Valia Tliampuratti (the senior female 
member) of Kizhaka Covilagam celebrated the Royal Visit 
to Madras by distributing sweets to over 200 pupils of the 
schools of the locality, and also arranging SiJorts for them. In 
the evening the two di'pmthambhas (pillars of lights standing in 
front of the temples) were illuminated. 

At a meeting of the people of Nandalur held on the 24th 
ultimo at Nandalur it was resolved to start a Reading Room 
in honour of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to the capital of the Presidency. The Ins¬ 
titution will be named ‘ * The Prince of Wales Reading Room, 
Nandalur New Town.” 

The celebration in British Tangacherri in honour of the Royal 
visit to Madras was a splendid success. The programme 
consisted of the despatch of a telegram of welcome, and a meet¬ 
ing of the inhabitants, music, sports, a torchlight procession, a I 
treat to school childi’en, a variety of entertainment and firework. i 
The town was brilliantly illuminated. I 

Under instructions from the Rajah of Kalahasti, now in j 
Madras, worship and archanas were held in the several shrines i 
at Kalahasti on Sunday, the 28th instant, in commemoration of ! 
the visit of Tlieu' Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of t 
^ Wales to Madras and special prayers were offered for their ' 
unalloyed happiness, long life and prosperity. 

At Cochin the sports and the treat for school children came 
off on the afternoon of the 24tli ultimo, in honour of the,visit of 


the Prince and Princess of Wales. It was a very successful 
affair, and the Cochin State Band was lent for the occasion at 
the request of Mr. Locke. AH the private Educational Insti¬ 
tutions closed for three days. There was groat enthusiasm 
among the Vypeen people. 

^ The celebration of the Royal Visit was a great success at 
Calicut ana the Joint Secretary of the Celebration Committee 
despatched the following telegrams to Sir Walter Lawrence: 
—“ The people of Malabar tender a loyal and respectful welcome 
to Their Royal Highnesses on arrival*in .the Madras Presidency. 
The happy and historic evertt is being celebrated to-day through¬ 
out the District; 

In honour of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and the Princess of Wales the Guntur Hindu Theatre gave a 
performance in the Town Hall at Guntur on the night of the 
24th ultimo. The hall was crowded with European and Indian 
gentry and students. The theatre and its compound were 
Iteautifully decorated with arches and brilliantly illuminatecL 
^e proceeds will be utilised in giving rice and money doles to 
the poor and the invalid. 

The Udipi public are jubilant over Their Royal Highnesses* 
visit to the Presidency town. They met 4 p.m. on the 24th 
ultimo, when there were sports, a treat to the school children, 
a (iistribution of rice to the poor, service in the temples for 
Their Royal Highnesses^ Jong life and prosperity. A process 
sion paraded the streets and an Address was delivered to the 
gathering recounting the blessings of British Rule. The pro¬ 
ceedings closed with cheers for Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Prinee.ss of Wales. 

The Royal visit to Madras was celebrated warmly at Coonda- 
poor. Rice and copjrera were distributed to the jioor: sports 
were held and the prizes were distributed by Mrs. Brown. The 
assembly was photographed and entertained with music. A 
special song was then sung by the girls. The President, Mr. 
Lancashire, made a speech which was folIoiVed by the National 
Anthem and three hearty cheers for Their Royal Highnesses, 
The proceeding closed with the distribution of sweets to the 
children. 

The Royal Visit celebration was a success at Puttur. In 
the morning rice was distributed among the poor. In the after¬ 
noon sports were held for the school children, the prizes being 
distributed by the Collector, Mr. Aziz-ud-din Sahib. A treat 
was given to the children. There were also acrobats and devil- 
dancers. The proceedings closed with the National Anthem 
and three cheers for Their Royal Highnesses. A telegram of 
welcome was also sent. In the night there was a pyrotechnic 
display. , 

At TaUipa,rmba, an important village in North Malabar, 
the Royal visit wms celebrated by the feeding of the poor and 
the offering of prayers in the local temples on behalf of our 
illustrioTw visitors. Mr. Vengayil Kunhi Raman Nayanar* the 
leading jenmi of the locality, gathered togetlier the Vettuvans, 
Mavilans, Pulayas and other Hill and jxmgle tribes and gave 
them a hearty meal. A simple description of the Royal visit 
was given to these primitive jungle folk and Mr, Nayanar i^ 
improving the occasion by distributing aluminium commemora¬ 
tion medals among the headmen of the various tribes. 

The people of Tellioherry celebrated the Royal Visit to 
Madras with great enthusiasm and observed the 24th instant as 
a day of peat rejoiemg. A large number of people assembled 
on the Matdan, and the decorations of the various buildings were 
both tasteful and imposing. The iiluminated message of wel¬ 
come on the hillside was also effective, and the fireworks on the 
hill itself very creditable. The boys of the various schools 
enjoyed their treats, and Sports were also indulged in. The 
streets and shops were almost everywhere illuminated in the 
evening. 









On the 24tfa instant, the boys of the G M. High and Board 
Secondary Schools and the pupils of the Schools of 
Ihottacad and Keralapuram and of the Mahomedan School 
were given a treat. Their Royal Highnoasea’ pictures in a 
palanquin were carried in prooe^ion through the bazaar and 
public streets of the town. The bazaar and the public offices 
were-decorated. On the 25th instant, the poor were suuip.. 
tuously fed and a message was sent to Tlieir Royal Highne.sses 
giving them a hearty welcome and praying for their long life 
and prosperity. 

ii town of Manjeri presented a lively appearance on 

tJie^th instant, which was observed as a day of great rejoicing. 
In the iporaing alms Were distributed to more than 3,000 poor, 
at noon, a great treat W'as given by the Manjeri Kamamulpad 
to the scl^l children in the Local Board Lower Secondary 
bohool. The Kamamulpad also distributed cloths to all the 
Panchama School students in the neighbouring Panchama 
bohool at Malapuram. In the evening a procession stai'ted 
from the Court House with due pomp and ceremony. There 
was a display of fireworks and other amusements tlvroughout 
the procession. ^ 

An entertainment to the student population of Mangalore 
of all cr^ds^d of both sexes was given by Mr. M. Pais, at the 
Goronataon Gardens, on Friday evening, in honour of the 
^yal Visit to Madras, when the whole of the gardens were 
lUummated. lliere were, over 2,000 boys and girls present 
with their teachers, as also the dite of the Indian and European 
commurrnies. .4 tele^m was sent to Their Royal Highnesses 
by ^tee Roman Catholic Bishop conveying the loyal greetings 
of the Catholic commimity. Refreshments were provided on 
a largo scale. The party was a great success. 

Mr. M. Pais, in continuation of Friday’s entertainment, 
gave a treat on Saturday to the poor in honour of the Royal 
Vwit. Sweetmeats and fruits, as also a dole of rice were dis- 
tnbuted to about 3,000 poor. 

Under the patronage of the Rajah of Kollengode an enter- 
Umment to the children of all schools in and around Kollengode 
was orgam^d on the 24th instant by the Headmaster of the 
Rajah s High %hool, in honour of the Royal Visit to Mach-as. 
^e prolamine began with vocal and instrumental music by 
two of the Palace musicians. The children and those invited 
te teke part were next served with refreshments. At 4-30 p »t 
the hour of the Royal landing in Madras, a grant procession! 
headed by a nqhly oaparisonod elephants, followed by a gor- 
^omly decorated car containing the portraits of Their Royal 
Highn^ses, started from the Rajah’s School and went roimd 
the prmcipal .streets and made a long halt in the Palace com¬ 
pound, where there was n display of fireworks. The procession 

returned ah 8 and the proceecUngs terminated with hearty 
ehe^s for mir R^al Highnesses and the Rajah of Kollengode. 

The yisR of Then Itoyal Highnesses to Madras was cele- 
teated at Chittur (Palghat) on a grand scale on the 25th. 
Hiepoor of the nei^bourhood, Ezhuvas, Charamas and Nayad- 
13, were fed, to the number of nearly 1,000. In the eveninv 

R^havr in the Taluq School with Mr* 

Raghavaai Nambiar, the Munsiff, in the Chair, at which a w! 
ture m Malayalam was delivered by a Pleader on “The Life 
and Doings of the Prince of Wales,” and a few dramatic 
W Aftex-wards ah interesting programme arrmgS 

bj Mr. Gwmdarannadiar was gone through, mz.. a orocessioTi 

pSrS oSeh W- r ® Coronation Hall, with 

pi tiires of 1 heir Royal Higlinesses carried m a, ehapram witli 

torches a foework display, and a decorated elephanron which 
iwre cjraed the oi Royalty. The ptoeLieL “o^Tud 

cd with olw, for their Imperial Majesties, Their Royal ^h. 

Desses, and the Rajah of Cochin. ^ 

The commemoration in Palghat deserves special mention, 


for the proceeding were really brilliant. Under the leader^'p 
of Moore, I.C.S., with Bao Bahadur Chirmaswainy Filial as 
his right-hand man,^ and vrith Mr. Kunhiraman and others to 
help,^things went with a swing, and a goodly subscription was 
rawed. Two thousand poor people were fea, A large and 
gady decorated pandal had been put up on the Fort Maidan 
and m this during the afternoon more than 2,000 school childreo 
weie ^veii a treat. The great event of the day, the procession, 
started from Messrs. Parry and Co.’s oflSces, where Mr, Chockal- 
ingam Pillai entertained a large party of European and Indian 
guests. Twelve gaily-caparisoned elephants led the way; and 
behind in carriages were the leading European and Indian 
residents of the station. Through olose-packod crowds, to the 
loar of files and drums with red and blue lights blazing around 
and with rockets soaring overhead, the procession proceeded 
on its mile or more march to the Maidan. A beautifull sight 
arrival. Tippu’s historic fort lying across the 
Maidan^had been illuminated, jind the grim walls and bastions, 
from which m olden times the canons had frowned upon the city, 
were peacefully twinkling now witR fairy lights. But the 
hghte were soon lost to sight, for a firework display such as 
Palghaut had never seen before was let loose upon the sky. 
Fire balloons soared across the Maidan, and show'crs of rockets 
and I^inian Candles and. Cathorine wheels mado the darkness 
peautiful. It was a great day, not soon to be forgotten in the 
annals of Palghaut. 

f of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 

of V\ ales was commemorated at Camianore on the 24th instant 
on a grand scale. The boys of all the schools in the Munici- 
palit^ numbering more than 1,600, assembled at the Munioi- 
pal High bchool at 1 p.m. when refreshments were served to 
theim The girls were given treats in the Convent SoKodl and^ 
the Government Girls School. A grand procession headed by 
an elephant was formed and proceeded to the Port Esplanade 
where a d^orated pavilion had been erected for the accommoda¬ 
tion of visitors. Each school carried a Union Jack and a 
banner bearing the name of the schbol, both of which were re¬ 
presented to the Head Masters to hang up in their schools as a 
permanent reminder of the memorable occasion. The Panolia- 
ma boys were each given a cloth and doles of rice sufficient for 
a meal. The poor were also given doles of rice. The Esplanade 
presented an animated scene. Before the proceedings of 
the evening commenced a telegram was desjiatclied wishing 
the Royal Visitors’ happiness and long life. Sports began 
about 5 P.M,, in which schoolboys, the 79th Camatie Infantry 
and the Wing of the Cheshires took part. The Sports .oVer, 
Colonel King, Commanding the Station, made a speech congra¬ 
tulating the Executive Committee on the success of the demons¬ 
tration. He said that the occasion had brought the diffei’ent 
races together, all animated by one feeling—loyalty to the 
British Throne. He then paid a compliment to the natives 
of Malabar, who were second to none in their loyalty. On 
behalf of the Executive Committee Mr. C. Kimhikannau thank¬ 
ed Colonel King for having placed the Esplanade and the Band 
of the Regiment at their disposal. 

A public meeting of the citizens of Bodagara town was held 
in the afternoon of the 2l8t ultimo, in the Local Fund School 
under the presidency of the newly-joined District Munsiff, Mr. 
Narayanaswomy Iyer, to concert measures for celebrating the 
arrival of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Madras. The Chairman explained briefly but fully 
the object of the meeting. In doing so he emphasised the 
unique character of the Rojral Visit in that it came only once in 
thirty or forty years, and further said that as it was impossible 
for the Emperor himself after he had assumed the sceptre to 
quit his capital for a long journey with a view to visit the dis¬ 
tant parts of his vast empii'e—and just as in the same way as 







he was sent out by his mother in 1876 when he was Prince of 
: Wales, it was only wise on his part that he should send out his 
heir-apparent and consort—our future Emperor and Empress— 
tfj become acquainted with the customs, manners, aspirations 
and ambitions oPhis innumerable subjects; that as a matter of 
feasibility the latter could visit only the capitals of the Pi'esi- 
denciee and other important centres ; and that with a view to 
impress on the present as well as the future generation the 
importance of the visits thus madey it was necessary to cele¬ 
brate the occasion in a befitting manner. It was resolved 
therefore to distribute rice to the poor, to give a treat to the 
school children, to have a procession with elephants, to illu¬ 
minate the town and the public buildings and to arrange for a 
display of fireworks on the return of the procession. A sum 
of Rs. 400 was raised by the Sub-Committee appointed at the 
Meeting. _ The programme settled at the Meeting was success¬ 
fully carried out on the 24th instant, commencing at 4-36 p. m., 
to coincide with the hour of the landing of Their Royal High 
nesses. 

It having been decided that His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales could not visit Aruvankad, something had to be done 
to appea^ a di-sappointed public. So, first of all, the newly 
formed Cinderella Club arranged for an opening dance yesterday, 
and then the Cordite Dramatic Club co-oj)erated, and the 
thing was done. Miss Schmidt opened the proceedings with a 
brilliant pianoforte solo and then the curtain rose disclosing a 
scene representing a private room in the Star and Garter Hotel 
for J JiMmondDinner. Mrs. McCulloch, as “Miss Budd,”gave 
another proof of the talent which has so long remained hidden. 
Mr, Adams as “ Mr. Budd ” was, as usual, extremely funny, 
and Mr. Bardell made an excellent, inquisitive, tip-expecting 
waiter. A Richmond Dinner was evidently only intended as 
a curtain raiser to whet our appetites for what was to follow. 
The only fault about the piece was its shortness. After a very 
short interval, which Miss Schmidt again kindly filled up for us, 
the curtain went up for the event of the evening, the musical 
absurdity Crazed, revealing the lodging house maid of all work 
“Sally” {i\Iiss Warpell). “Sally’s” make-up from cap to 
broom was excellent. Miss Wardoll has indeed given us an 
idea of what acting should be. She sustained the assumed 
accent and the character of the slatternly lodging-house slavey 
right through. Her vivacious acting, posing and singing were 
much appreciated. Unfortunately her stay with us is very 
short but our loss wifi be some other place’s gain. 1 hear that 
Ootacamund is to be that lucky place. “Mi-. Smith, ” the 
author. Captain Tyrrell, was the next character- to come, shortly 
followed by the composer, “Mr. Brown” (Corporal King), and 
then the fun waxed fast and furious to the end of the piece. 
When tlje curtain fell the audience wanted it all over again, 
and amitfet shouts of applause the actors were called before 
the cm tain. After light refreshments a dance followed. Crazed 
is sure to get a great reception at Wellington to-day and to¬ 
morrow where it is to follow a Concert. 

Rajah Rangayya Apparow Bahadur, of Nuzvid, has, in 
honour of the Royal visit, granted holidays on the 24th, ^th 
and 26th instant to his IVimary and High Schools at JSTuzvid 
and to the Huzur and Tannah offices of his Estate. He has 
also instructed the Chennapuri Annadana Samajum ai Madras 
to feed 600 poor at his expense. He has also had prayers 
offered and poojah performed in the temples of his Nuzvid and 
Nidadavole Estates for the long life and prosperity of the Royal 
Family, 

An inaugural meeting of officials and non-officiais, num¬ 
bering in all above 500, was held on the 24th ultimo, in the 
-Durbar Hall of the recently constructed splendid palace of 
Rajah Venkata. Runglah Apparow Bahadur, the Zemindar of 
Kapileswarapuram estate, when the Rajah opened the pro¬ 


ceedings with a short inaugural speech. The Rajah, While 
drawing attention to the august ceremonials and festivitiea 
that would be observed in Madras in honour of the Prince’s 
visiti said as that loyal subjects of the Crown it behoved the 
people of the estate to celebrate the occasion in a fitting man¬ 
ner. As an auspicious beginning to the procee^gs which are 
to continue throughout the week the Rajah called on the Sama- 
stanam Pundit to give a lecture on the life and teachings of 
that catholic founder of the Srivaishnava sect, Srimat Ramanuja 
The Rajah observed that the philosophy of the great 
p^cher was one of love and peace and acceptable to all without 
distinction of caste and creed. With a prayer to Almighty 
for the glory and long life of our future Emperor the 
Samastanam Pundit SrimanKedambi Gopala Kristnama Charlu 
Garu pve an interesting lecture about the life and philosophy 
of Sri Ramanuja^ Pundit Challapilla Venkatasastrulu Garu 
^thagantavadhani gave a few extempore verses on the occasion 
^at were highly applauded by all assembled. Mr. Y. Srinivasarow, 
Farm Superintendent, Teleprole Estate, wound up the pro¬ 
ceedings with interesting remarks, and thanked the Rajah for 
the happy proceedings and the meeting came to a close with 
three cheers proposed for Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. On the 24th instant prayers were 
offered for Their Royal Highnesses’ long life and prosperity. 
On the 26th the poor of the estate were fed and a treat was 
given to school children. On the 26th instant a garden party 
was held, and to-day a public meeting will be held to establish 
a Society to concert measures for improvement of industries 
and agriculture, and to-morrow there will be a procession. 

Madras Mail .—The visit was celebrated in Afoot on a grand 
scale on the 28th instant. Over 1,200 poor were fed in the Taluq 
office compound during the afternoon. In the evening the child¬ 
ren attending the Local Fund and the Mahomedan Schools and 
of several pial schools were given a treat. It is in contemplation 
to erect a permanent memorial in the shape of a Town Hall. 

The public of Kutbipuram fed the poor on the 24th instant 
and the Kuthipuram Nambidi gave a treat to the school children. 
The Sub-Registrar, in a short speech, dwelt on the love the 
Royal Family bore towards India, and on the kindness of the 
Emperor in sending the Heir-Apparent and his Consort to be¬ 
come personally acquainted with the feelings, wants and as¬ 
pirations of his Indian subjects. Prayers were offered in the tem¬ 
ples, which were brilliantly illuminated. 

The visit was celebrated at Srivilliputtur on ti^e 24th instant 
by feeding 1,500 poor, by giving a treat to the boys of aU the 
local schools and by holding a meeting at 6 P.M., on the tennis 
court, which was decorated specially for the occasion with flags, 
festoons, etc. The meeting was presided over by Mr. G. H. B. 
JaokSon, I. C. S., the Head Assistant Collector, who delivered an 
interesting address about the Royal Family. The meeting closed 
with the singing of the National Anthem. The celebration was 
continued on the evening of the 26th in-stant, when sports wei-e 
held for the boys of the Hindu and C. M. S. High Schools- At 
their conclusion the prizes were distributed by the President. 

On the 24th instant more than 500 poor were fed and cloths 
were distributed to the infirm at Aruppukotta. After the firing 
of a Royal salute of 31 guns and the distribution of fan 
eupari, etc., the assembly dispersed. On the 25th, a grand pro¬ 
cession, with the portraits of the Royal Family, garlanded and 
placed in an open carriage and escorted by all the officials and 
the public, started from the Deputy Tahsildar’s office and went 
to the market tope with music, elephant, etc. The Boarding and 
aU other schools took part. All Aruppukotta was present in and 
around the decorated pandal. Flowers, pan snpari, sandal and 
fruit and sugaroandy were distributed 4nd loyal speeches made 
by the Deputy Tabsildar, Sub-Registrar, and the Pastor of 
Airuppiffiotta, welcoming the Prince Imd Princess. There were 









about 1,600 school children and more than 6,000 people assem¬ 
bled. Packets of sweets were distributed to the children who 
then took part in the sports. A display of fireworks and the re¬ 
turn of the procession by torchlight fittingly closed the second 
day’s proceedings. 

At Nettur, the arrival of Their Royal Highnesses was cele¬ 
brated with great rejoicing. The students of the Theological 
Seminary, the Christian High School and the Parochial 
School were given treats in their respective school buildings. 
At the High School the Manager, the Rev. Mr. Schouer, made, 
a short speech explaining to the children the importance of the 
oooasioU. The Headmaster also spoke and then the boys vulera 
marched out in procession to the Maidan at Tellicherry, where 
they witnessed the sports. 

On the 28 th, at about 6 P.M., a grand torchlight procession 
with fire-works set out from Sri Rajah Venkata Rahgayya Ap- 
parow Bahadur’s palace at Nuzvid. The Rajah’s elephants, 
specially caparisoned with ambhari and howdas on their hacks 
and the Union Jack flying at the top of the aml>hari in front, 
formed an imposing sight. The portraits of Their Royal H%h- 
nesses Wei'S placed in front in the awMwri. Mr. E. S. Lloyd, 
I.O.S., Sub-Collector, with the Rajah’s son sat in the 
an0>hari in front, and behind sat the Rajah. The proces¬ 
sion returned to the Rajah’s palace at about 9 p.m. ' 

Tlie Tutioorin public sent the following telegram to Sii'Wal¬ 
ter Lawrence:—“ Most humbly offer, with prpfoundest -loyalty 
and heart-felt devotion, welcome to Their Royal Higlmesses 
on their landing at Madras, the Capital of the Piesidenoy, the 
visit whereto of our beloved Sovereign, His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, commenced in December, 1875* at this port, since 
which time it has grown in importance and reputation,as the sta¬ 
tion for visitors from and to Europe and further East to the wide 
dominions of His Majesty, on which tlie sxui never setsl -Pray to 
Almighty God to shower choicest blessings on Their Royal High¬ 
nesses.” The following reply was receiv^ :—“ I am dii-ected by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales to thank you for your kind 
telegram.'^ . 

The preparations for the Royal Visit, which are being made 
in the neighbourhood of the Agram Barracks, are both appro¬ 
priate and original. Near Holy Trinity Church, the R. A. have put 
up a triumphal arch which is being covered with a grey heather 
of sorts, which came, I believe, from the Nilgiris. This is intended 
to represent the grey colour of a medifBval castle gate. Prom 
this point to the Carabinier barracks, the road is being lined 
with crotons and ferns and edged with red tiles, until it actually 
resembles a drive through a private park, and at the barracks 
themselves the Carabiniers have erected a gate-way which 
L a really well-conceived imitation of the inner or postern gate 
to the fortress. Originality is always attractive, but in this case 
the ideas have been specially well conceived and executed. 
Details in the shape of guns, cannon-balls, etc., will not be miss¬ 
ing, and near the Agram Hospital yet a third arch is in evidence 
for which the Officers of the R. A. M. C. are responsible. Tire 
arrangements for the miveiling of the Victoria Memorial u'ere 
given in detail in yesterday’s letter, and it is yet too early to 
comment upon the other parts of the Station decouations, as 
many of them are still unfinished. 

Nothing is in progress—indeed there is room and time for 
nothing except the preparations for the Royal visit, and, there 
is anxious speculation as to whether the lamented death of 
His Majesty the King of Denmark will cause changes in the 
programme of the Royal visitors which may affect Bangalore. 
A telegram from Mysore dated to-day says that there is no 
change in the programme as yet. 

I Writing from Madras, the Timss of Indians special corres¬ 
pondent with His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
remorkod Their Royal Highnesses’ stay in the third Presi¬ 


dency City visited leaves nope but the happiest memories. Por 
! this has b^n a: r^al people’s holiday. , They flocked into Madras 
I from all the surroundiig districts; they assembled in their 
i scores of thousands'wherevor the Prince apd Princess were to be 
metthey rang with good humour and enjoyment bn - each and 
every occasion. Those who were unable to come to Madras 
kept high reyeljn. their own towns and villages. The Prince and 
Princesk brought every one together on terms of the most oordiaf 
• amity. It was the Presidency as a whole which welcomed the 
, Roykl guesig,'and not any particular class. And, mingled vuth 
the Royal greeting, were genuine marks of affection for the 
Governor and Lady Ampthill which deepened the joyous note. 
Thep every arrangement was carried out with a care and 
exactness of detail of which any Government might be proud.” 

\ Happy the country that has no politics! In the fresh, lustful 
vigour of its youthful growth Burma has had no time to 
develop political issues. It has no history, save such as is 
decently immured with the forgotten King of Ratnagiri. All 
eyes, all hopes, all enei^es are bent on the future, and bent, 
too, with a serene confidence in her growing wealth and pros¬ 
perity, for “it is a goodly sight to see what heaven hath done for 
this delicious land.” Coming to Rangoon and from the old 
cities of India is like going from the whist room at the Athenaeum 
to Hurlingham. So much of India lives in the past, although here 
and there the dry bones of the centuries are assembling for a 
new life under the quickening touch of gold ; “ the Silken East ” 
liv^ for the years to come. Then with the buoyant exuberance 
springing from presentj; well-being and certain pending greatness 
mingles the joyous note the Burman sounds wherever he goes. 

“ The feast, the song, the reVol hero abounds.” So the all too 
brief daysthoPrince andPrinoess of Wales spent in Burma will 
fill some of the happiest pages written in the book of the Royal 
progress. 

“The East is East and the West is West,” but the twain 
came nearer to meeting in Rangoon than in any other city in 
the world. The broad chessboard streets run rightinto the fields 
just as they did in the early days of the Western to^vuships of 
America. Massive piles of business buildings alternative unth 
Chinese huts and Indian hovels. But the pm-lieus hum with the 
rice mills and saw yards and oil refineries, which bring into the 
provincial capital a swelling stream of wealth, and wherever an 
old house is razed acomm'ercial palace rises on its ruins. No¬ 
thing better illustrates the confidence of the Rangoon citizens 
in their destiny than the scale on which they are building. Webs 
of scaffolding spun over four and five story business-blocks meet 
the eye on every hand. Land is enormously valuable. The new 
Hospital looks as if it were being built for an Empire instead of 
a Province. The Port Commissioners are spending over a crore 
of rupees in wharfing the wajrward bank of the In’awaddy. They 
even hold out hopes of an electric cor service in place of steam 
cars whose place is beside the “ Rockett ” in the Patent Museum. 
Touching the Hospital there is told a stoiy much too good to 
escape repetition. The contractor was a long time getting bis 
material on the grotmd, and, gentle hints being unavailing, a 
pointed remonstrance was made. Back came this reply :-»“ My 
contract specifies a particular form of frost-resisting pipes, 
and there has been some delay in getting them from England.” 
Shades of these strenuous days, when with perspiration oozing 
from every pore and a silk suit a burden, you were informed that 
this wasTthe coolest weather Rangoon ever had! 

But is Rangoon, the youngest and most progressive of tfie 
six seaports British enterprise has given the Indian Empire, 
also to be the ugliest ? When you survey the terracotta barren¬ 
ness of the Secretariat and Government House, the bastard capi¬ 
tals and style of the commercial quarter,, you fear that it is des¬ 
tined to be another architectural Sahara—like Calcutta, and 
without its opulent spaciousness. In these days of a revived taste 
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in afcliit^ture there is no excuse fpx such axtistic desolation. The 
citizens have shown rare skill in the development of their resi- 
, dential suburbs. DaJhousie Park and the Royal Lakes, the pretty 
houses that ring them and the new Vic^ria Park, are anaongst 
the most gi-aceful scenes in the modem East. The Shwi Dagon 
Pagoda, stripped of its latter day acscretaons, is on object lesson 
in what can be accomplished by simplicity of line and form. Can 
Rangoon j&nd no Stephens to set a worthy standard to which 
idl, by pressure of example, shall conform, and so avoid spread¬ 
ing the wilderness of ughness which Englishmen are creating in 
Asia ? 

And yet, with all these evidences of wealth and contentment, 
of the joiede vivre, which distinguishes the Burman from all other 
Eastern peoples, of the really gladsome welcome to the Royal 
visitors, there would obtrude a tinge of pessimism. The material 
prosperity of Burma must grow, for its foundations are built on 
a solid rook of egricultm’al and mineral wealth that has scarce 
beg^m to be quarried- Yes; but what is to be the place of the 
Burman in the new State ? There is no room for him in Rangoon. 
British and German merchants, Madras Chetties and Chinese 
brokers, coolies and hawkers, gharrywallas and servants from 
Beng^-l, Madras and Gon., make a fat living. The British India 
steamers plying between Calcutta end Madras and Rangoon 
carry hordes of miscellaneous Indians, coming to the land of 
promise, retuining with the present equivalents of com and oil 
and honey. The Police is an alien Police and the Army a foreign 
Army. The Burman still numbers a third of the population, yet 
so little place has hq in the social and economic life of the city 
that you cap live a quarter of a century^in it and barely come 
into contact with hino, or walk down the main street for a quarter 
of a mile and not see half a dozen of his characteristic pink 
turbans. 

If this applied only to Rangoon you could dismiss the sub¬ 
ject with a sigh of regret at the scanty ^presentation of such a 
cheerful and picturesque element in the population. Tempering 
the privileges of the Gateway City is the penalty of a hetero¬ 
geneous and cosmopolitan population. The process of displace¬ 
ment, however, does not end there. Mand^y is commoidy re¬ 
garded as a purely Burmese city. In Mandalay the Burman is 
jostled by SiWi {wlicetnen and Indian soldiers. Li the great buz¬ 
zing market he is elbowed aside by Chinese, Mussalman and Hindu 
traders. If he embarks on any enterprise you may be sure that 
the capital is foundby aMadrasChettyora Chinese money-lend¬ 
er, and that but a meagre share of the profits finds its way into 
Burmese cash-boxes. Although the Burman is everywhere, it 
is not he wbo has the money. Of the rural districts it is more 
difficult to speak. If you inquire of those who know, however, 
you will invariably be told the same tale. That, despite the 
■existence of great areas of untUled land, the Burman falls more 
deeply year by year into the toils of the Madras and Chinese 
money-lender. Inat where he ki not actually expropriated by 
the foreigner, he is drifting into the position of the sowcar’s serf. 
Wljy, the term “native” is never applied to the children of the 
soil, hot only to the. alien immigrants 1 In truth, the virtues as 
well as the -vices of the Borman make him an easy prey to the 
spoiler. There is a strong strain of the lotus eater in his nature, 
for he hates sustained labour as much as my Lord the Elephant; 
loves sport, the play and his ease; and invariably puts off till 
to-morrow what must not. bo done to-day. Nothing better illus¬ 
trates the cheerful irresponsibility of bis character than the se¬ 
quel to the fire that gutted the baajaar at Mandalay. The Com¬ 
missioner, a kind, sympathetic officer, at once rais^ a fund for 
the relief of the sufferers. When he went to distribute it in the 
evening he found that they had improvised a theatre on the ashes 
of their homes and were wrapped in the enjoyment of aPwil 
His religion, mjoining the widest tolerance and the duties 
of hospitality, deprives him of the protection of c;^te and the 


security of the watertight village community. “ Brother, thou 
art welcome,” says the Burmese ryot to the wandering Hria ; 
“ sit here at my board, and I wiU ^d you well-paid service in 
my fields.” In a few years the Una is the ryot and the Burman 
his hind. The acquisition of merit by the building of pago¬ 
das, the gilding of images and the feeding of monks, leads to the 
free spending rather than the hoarding-of wealth. The merit 
of monastic Iffe attracts to the profitless seclusion of the “ Yellow 
Robe ” much of the manhoodof the race, And so in small wAys 
the alien is creeping in. If the process is allowed to go on un¬ 
checked, what will be the position of the Burman in his own coun¬ 
try half a century hence ? 

Now here the economist steps in and says that the Burman 
must be judged by the law of evolution, the survival of the 
fittest. The Burman is a poor economic factor ; therefore he 
must mend or end. That is a harsh and unlovely creed which is 
violated daily in our social life, and it is not for a moment ap¬ 
plicable to the special conditions of “ The Silken East.” The Bri- 
tisli Government in Burma are an alien Government. They were 
forced into annexation by the misdeeds of the travesty of a Court, 
and not because of the shortcomings of the people. Their only 
excuse for remaimng in possession is that they administer the 
country for the benefit of the people. We have swept aside the 
abuses and exactions of the Avan Spvereigns. We have estab¬ 
lished justice and order, developed oommunioationa, increased 
trade, and provided equal opportunity for all. But of what avail 
these boons if the Burman finds no room, under the new order, 
in the land of liis fathers; if he is being superseded not by a strong, 
manly, homogeneous race, but by the sweepings of Calcutta, 
Ma(has and Canton ? Well might the Burman sigh for the Imd 
old days. Theebafr made his Palace at Mandalay a heU of murder} 
the city was built of bamboo and straw so that it might be burnt 
out if the populace proved fractious; not a soul willingly fol¬ 
lowed the deposed King into exile. But there was room and a 
future in Burma for the Bormans. Can we say the same now, 
after twenty years of British rule? 

There are some who would coldly view as inevitable the over¬ 
whelming of the Burmese by the mixed low races which are pour¬ 
ing into the country, and the extinction of the only laughter- 
loving race in our Asiatic Empire. Happily they are few. But 
we have a bad habit in India of securely locking the stable door 
after the horse is gone—of waiting till a vast amoimt of land has 
passed out of Mb possession before we take measures to prevent 
the expropriation of the Punjab peosant, the Gujarat farmer 
and the Deccan ryot, by non-oMtivating rack-renting capitalists. 
Are we going to wait tdl the Burman has been squeezed so tight 
that the process of saving him has become doubly difficult, 
if not impossible ? The ousting forces at work have been noted 
these years past by men with a'practical knowledge of the coun¬ 
try; their tendency has also been clearly foreseen. Surely if on 
inquiry the premiss is established the corollary should be special 
measures to protect the Burman from the rapacity of the money¬ 
lender and secure Mm in the possession of his land 1 The famine- 
immune Provinces of Lower Burma offer a promising field, for 
the estabhslnnent of the greatest agency for scotclung the sow- 
oar—a Land Bank on the lines of the one which is salving the 
Egyptian fellah. 

It also induced a pang of regret to note the decadence of 
Burmese art. The modern monstrosities in tin and tinsel, looking- 
glass and khaki, which are the latest additions to the tangle of 
shrines surroundinq; the Shwe Dagon Pagoda are an outrage in 
comparison with the perfect simplicity and symmetry of the 
central shaft. How is it that the people who could design the 
one, who could evolve and retain their charming national cos¬ 
tume, have become so utterly blind to all form and line, to all 
sense of colour and proportion ? Even the. national dress is suffer¬ 
ing. The women are giving up their dainty pinks, for dull 







tlao^Oehromes, their paraaob for Brummagen utahrellaB. Short 
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with yellow and green and white. It %vas sunuounted bj' a dome. 
Xt led to the leadmwOnt tKA v.r«« 


isT FEBK0Afty 1900. 

Mysore ■Herald,~~On the 29th instant, Theu' Boyal High- 
n^es the Prince and Princess of Wales were expected at the 
Capital. Thrt>c^ months ttgo the decorations of the City in con- 
neotion with the Royal visit commeiux'd and they were coin« 
ploted just on the evening of the 28th imtant. 

The Reception Committee left no stone unturned to get the 
maximum of work done at the minimum cost. Rao Bahadur 
Mr. C. Madiah, Councillor and Mr. G. Venkata, Rao, the Vice- 
President of the City Municipality, spared neither time nor 
labour to make the decorations as magnificent as possible. The 
pavilion on the Railway platform and the decorations of the 
Railway Station have been on a scale unprecedented even in the 
annals of this capital. The pavilion was a miniature representa¬ 
tion of the old Palace of Mysore built by Mr. Purnayya in the 
days of the late Krishnaraja Wadeir. It was richly adorned 


It Jed to the passage leading but of the station. The pavilion was 
f'sf}, heautifully draped with yellow and blue cloth. It was fringed 




■with a gold border. It was studded ail over With brilliant clusters 
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of flowers. Over the archway were placed the Royal arms of 


Mysore with the inscription “ Long live the Shahzada.” Out- 
mim.i station were rows of men clothed in red and yellow bcar- 


|M||>,:ing the Royal'insignia of the State. The decoratious'of the plat- 
^ fo by the nuns of the convent and the 
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people connected ■with the Railway. They reflect great credit oir 
them. The pavilion is an artistic sta'ucture, ornamented with a 
profusion of highly coloured tinsel’■ which lent unparalleled 
brilliancy to the occaBioiiv From the Railway Station to the 
square which connects the Sayaji Rao road with the Prince of 
Wales’s road and from that to the Memorial Fountain and from 
the Memorial Fountain to the Tower Clock, from the Tower Clock 
to the Centra] Police Station and from the Central Police Station 
to the Government House, there was one continuous line of de¬ 
corations on both sides of the road. Venetian posts surmounted 
by omamental flags of all nationalities and festoons gave a bril¬ 
liant appear ance to the roads of the City. A number of pendala 
and a large num ber of arches were erected at appropriate intervals 
along the roads through which the Prince and Princess were ex¬ 
pected to go. Some of these were very remarkable in appear¬ 
ance and originality. The one opposite the Mysore * SUadar 
.Lines w'as. in red, greenand yellow with a dome at the top, set 
off with drawn swords placed crosswise all over its front. Thefe 
was on one side of it the inscription “ Milito,s vos salutant.” (We 
soldiers, salute you.) 

From the gate of the Chamarajendra Tcclmical Institute to 
the end of the Devaraj Market long galleries were erected and 
over 9,000 children w’ore seated on them in their holiday dresB. 
Near the squai-e at the Chamarajendra Technical Institute gate 
end to the south of it were seated the students of the Industrial 
aad Engineering schools and on the galleries to the south of 
these w'cre seated the boys of the Primary .schools of the City 
numliering m aU about 4,000. To the west of the road in 
front of this school were seated the students and pundits of the 
Sanscrit schools and colleges. Lower down in front of Mr. 
Ahmedali’s Technical .Institute were the students of the English 
and college, and at the end, in front of the Victoria 
Girl a school, were seated the girls of the Wesleyan school on the 
e^tol the road and of the Maharani College on tlie west of it. 
Srom the Ruilw^ay Station to the Government House on both sides 
ome road there was a surging crowd of sight-seers which in the 
tstimation of modest calculators numbered at least one hundred 
thouB^d. Near the Clock Totv^er at the gate of the Doddapeta 
was the Municipal Pandal. It was enthely scarlet in colour and at 



the top of it was to be found a hearty wolconle with the wish, 

“ Ever may your fame endure.” Near the Central Police Station 
there was a Grand Pandal. .It consisted of framed pictures of all 
shapes and sizes representing the King Emperor, the Queen 
Empress, the Maharajah and Maharani of Mysore, and the pic¬ 
tures of several Hindu deities. From the Central Station to 
the Government House the decorations were brilliant. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales reached Mysore at 3-30 
P.M. Tliewe were present at the Station His Highness the Maha¬ 
rajah, His Highnoss the Yuvaraja, the Hewan, the Councillors,, 
th,e Sirdars of the Palace, and the principal officers of the State. 

As soon as Their Royal Highnesses alighted from the train, the , 
Hon’ble Mr. S. M. BVaser was introduced to Their Royal High¬ 
nesses and Mr. Fraser then introduced the Maharajah to Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Pirincess of Wales. His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales shook hands with His Highiiess the ' 
Maharajah in the warmest manner. His Royal Highness then 
shook hands with His Highness the Yuvaraja, and then with the 
pewan, the Couaoillors and the Sirdars of the Palace. He then 
insptwted the Mysore Imxjerial Service Troops arranged on the 
platform as a guard of honour, bowing to them as they saluted 
His Royal Highness. , In the meantime Her Royal Highnates, the 
Princess of Wales shook hands with His Highness the Maharajah, 
His Highness the Vnvaraja,- the Dewan, the Counemore, the 
Sirdars of the Palace and spoke. to every one of them for a ' 
minute or so. Their Royal Highnesses then left the Starion in 
the State carriages; His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
and His Highness the Mahara jah occupied the first State carriagfj. 
The second State carriage was occupied by Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wale.s, and some members of the Royal party. * 
Their Royal Highnes.ses drove towards the Government House 
escorted by His Highnesses’ body-guard, the lm)}erial Service 
Cavalry and the Local Regiment. Tlie route was lined by 
spearmen and the Maharajah’s Rachewar and Bhalo Forces, by 
the Mysore Infantry and by the Sowars of the Mysore Horse. As 
soon as Their Highnest?es reached the galleries the school' 
children sang the National Anthem and oheored Their Royal 
Highnesses, the cheering being continued as the carriages- pa.ssed 
on. Their Royal Highnesses passed the galleries bowing to the 
children. The Government House was reached by about 
4 o’clock. At 4-30 p.m. His Highne sa tho Maharctjah with his 
Sh'dars repaired to the Government House and paid a State visit 
to His Royal Highness. His Royal Highness paid a State visit to 
His Highness the Maharajah in the Juganmohan Palace at 6-30 
P.M. Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales paid a pri¬ 
vate visit to Her Highness the Maharani, the late Regent, and 
Her Highnefe the Maharani, at the Juganmohan Palace and was 
with them at the Palace gallery witnessing tfao ceremonies of the 
State visit. There were at this visit a select number of officers and 
sirdans. His Highness the Maharajah and the Dewan received His 
Royal Highness at the steps of the Palace atid conducted H» 
Royal Highness to t he state chair. His Highness thd Maharajah, 
himseif placed the garland made of golden flowers over the shoul¬ 
ders of His Royal Highness and tlioso of Sir Walter Lawrence 
and the Hon’ble Mr, S. M. J'raser and presented bottouets. 
The Dewan presented garlands and bouquets to the other mem¬ 
bers of the Royal party. His Higlmess the Maharajah spent about 
a quarter of an hour in speaking to His Royal Highness, when 
His Royal Highness and party left for the Government House. 

Pioneer .—His Royal Highness before leaving Madras, presqn- 
ted His Excellency Lord Ampthill with a magnificent silver 
pilgrim’s bottle, nearly two feet in height, with the two Royal 
Coat-of-Arms engraved upon one side of the bowl and a suirable 
inscription upon the other. Two heads in high relief adorn 
the neck of the bottle. The shape is a reproduction of the 
well-known pilgrim’s bottle. ,., 

. The Hon’ble Mr. Hammick, Chiel Secretary, tvas presented ■ 
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with a sEver oupj while Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell, Mr. G. S. 
Harris and Captain Baugh all received handsome presents in 
recognition of the good work they had done. 

2nd Fjsbbdaby 1906, 

Pioneer .—The hunter of big game and those who take a 
general interest in “ shikar ” will no doubt be more or less familiar 
with the whole scheme of operations known as “Kheddah,” but 
to the vast majority of the pnblio the organisation which has 
to be thought out and the initial preparations which have to be 
made are probably a closed book- In a few days Their Royal 
Highnesses and Staff, and a few specially invited visitors, will 
witness the kheddah operations to be held in the Mysore forests 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, and a description of the 
preliminary arrangements will not therefore be inappropriate at 
the present moment. 

The fii’st difficulty which presents itself is the selection of a 
suitable site for the actual kheddah, and this selection is governed 
by a variety of conditions. The general position chosen must be 
one which lies on, or close to, the main tracks followed by the 
herds as they make their way at different seasons of the year 
from one jungle to another. The actual site of the kheddah, in 
the neighbourhood selected, is governed by the presence of water, 
requirements of forage, and the lie of the country, which affects 
to a very considerable degree the dangerous task of driving the 
herd from the open forest into the enclosure itself, and since the 
erection of the stockades and trench takes a considerable time 
to construct, the approximate date on which the proposed final 
Operations are to take place must be fixed on months l^forehand, 
so that the whole kheddah may be completed and all traces 
of the vicinity of human beings, as far as possible, removed before 
the actual drive commences. The health of an army of watchers 
who have to keep up an unceasing vigil both by day and by night 
is another detail, and a not unimportant one, which must not be 
overlooked. Then too over-abundance or a scarcity of fodder, 
or a sudden caprice on the part of the animals themselves, and 
the herds may altogether refuse to move from the neighbourhood 
where at the time fixed for the drive they may happen to be 
located, or if they do move they may take to some entirely un¬ 
expected track. All these factors have therefore to be duly con¬ 
sidered and thought out, both separately and with regard to 
each other. It will thus be apparent that a kheddah is no more 
hapl^zoi'd undertaking to be entered upon in a perfunctory 
manner and 'ivith a light heart, but one which involves a great 
amount of forethought, vast, and at the same time minute, pre¬ 
parations, and even when all arrangements have been made, 
and everything possible done to ensure success, the result may 
end, through no fault of those engaged, in a complete and dis¬ 
appointing failiiie. On the present occasion, however, success 
has so far rewarded the efforts of those responsible for 
what may be termed the general “ plan of the campaign ” and of 
those who for months past have been engaged in carrying out 
the details of that plan. The whole of the operations were 
entrusted to the Mysore Forest Department, whose chief, Mr. 
Muttannah, planned the strategy of the campaign, while Mr. 
Srinavaarao, Mr. Muttiah, and the famous Oossu Miah—one 
of Mr. Sanderson’s men, and frequently referred to by that 
sportsman in his well-known book Thirteen Years with the WUd 
Beasts of iTidto—were the tactical generals and responsible for 
the details of the operations. His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore, and Sir Krishna Marti, Dewan, have throughout taken 
the greatest possible interest in everything that has been done, 
and have been in direct touch with those engaged in the actual 
undertaking. His Highness and the Dewan have both paid visits 
of inspection to the scene of operations, and have thereby not 
■oniysatisfied themselves as to progress made but have encou 


aged the officials on the spot and those working under them in 
their arduous and wearisome duties. 

As regards selection of a position for a kheddah Mysore is 
fortunate in that a favourable site, already proved, exists kt 
Kakenkotah. Here previous successful operations lhave been 
held in the presence of Lords Landsdowne end Elgin, but those 
of 1900, when Lord Curzon was present, unfortunately proved a 
failure. At Kakenkotah two kheddahs kaown as No. 1 and No. 2 
have been prepared, both on the left bank of the river Kahani, 
one on either side and bordering on the Mysore-Kakenkotah 
road. Kakenkotah itself is merely a collection of some half 
dozen huts and a small D-jP-W. bungalow, situated on the road 
which leading from Mysore city, passes for some 12 miles through 
undulating and highly cultivated country; then entering some 
light scrub jungle conducts the traveUer into the valley of the 
Kahani rivei', along the left bank of which the I’oad continues till 
Kakenkotah is reached, 48 miles from Mysore. From Kaken^ 
kotah the road, passing through dense forest, enters the Wynaad, 
and finally leads down to the coast of Malabar. Only those who 
have visited the jungles of Nepal and Assam, or the still virgin 
forests on the coufiues of Burma, can form any conception of 
the magnitude, the grandeur, and the solitude of these forests 
of Mysore, which extend for miles and miles, uninhabited by any 
human beings, the home only of the elephant, the bison and 
other denizens of the jungle. Here the very atmosphere feels 
different from that which one has previously experienced; 
the absolute stillness which prevails is both impressive and op¬ 
pressive; the ordinary routine of life, its common and trivial 
details, and its greater interests alike seem far, far distant. Five 
miles before reaching Kakenkotah, on the left of the road and 
situated on a bluff overlooking the Kahani, is the Royal Cami>— 
a few weeks ago a jungle, but now covered with spacious tents, 
suitably furnished, gardens, a lawn and every necessary adjunct 
for the comfort and entertainment of the distinguished visitors 
who will shortly for the space of a few days take up their residence 
therein.* 

Before entering into any details it may be as well to explain 
that the kheddah itself is composed of two stockades, an outer 
and big stockade, which varies in size from a couple to several 
acres in extent, and an inner or smaller stockade, sufficiently 
large to contain both the wild herd and the Koonkie, or trained 
elephants, which at a later stage of the proceedings are used for 
the “ roping in ” of the wildanimals and dragging them thence 
by main force. The outer stockade is composed of fairly massive 
timber protected on the inner side by a rivetted trench. From 
the outer stockade, a narrow drive, also protected on both sides 
by stout beams, leads in to the smaller stockade, which is itself 
closed with rows of enormous logs strengthened by supports on 
the outer but with no trench on the inner side. The operation 
which Their Royal Highnesses will witness will be that of driving 
the captured herd from the outer into the inner stockade, and 
though this spectacle may not equal in interest that of driving 
a wild herd from the open jungle into the outer stockade, it always 
proves exciting, and the more quiet the animals in the outer 
stockade may have become, from being habituated to the pre¬ 
sence of man, the more exciting and the more dangerous to those 
actually engaged in the drive is the task likely to prove. The 
captured herd once safely impounded in the smaller enclosure, 
the ftince will then see the “roping in” of the herd. Space for¬ 
bids a detailed account of this phase of the proceodffigs, hut 
shortly stated it consists of the entry of the Koonkie elephants— 
each with a mahout on its neck, and a pope-tjer seated behind— 
into the smaller enclosure. The rope-tiers seizing their oppor¬ 
tunity and protected by the tame elephants drop from their 
mounts and one by one rope-hobble the hind legs of the captured 
herd by a loose figure-of-eight knot. The hobbled elephant is 
then lassooed and assisted, some times forcibly enpugh, out of 









the raiclosure by the Koonkie elephanta ; not very exciting per¬ 
haps when read as a bald statement of fact, but sufficiently full 
of dangerous and humorous episodes. - 

The'decision to hold a kheddah was arrived at last 
-June, and no time was lost in starting the necessary pre- 
liminaapy arrangements, Rs. 80,000 being sanctioned as the 
initial grant on account of expenses. In the beginning of August 
the building of two stockades on the left bank of the Kabani 
river, one on either side of the Mysore-Kakenkotah road, was 
commenced. In September, Mr. Muttiah was despatched to 
Assam and Hill Tipperah for the purpose of purchasing a few 
Koonkk elephants. This officer returned in December with 
seven well trained, and staunch animals, and also brought back 
with him 60 experienced shikaris from Chittagong. In the 
meantime, some 800 beaters had been collected in the Mysore 
Forests for driving and watching purposes. In all approximately 
1,000 men have l)een continuously employed merely for kheddah 
purj^es. This number is exclusive of those engaged in the 
repairs of the road from Mysore to Kakenkotah, in the erection 
of the Royal Camp at Kharapur, and the men employed in pro¬ 
viding for the supplies pf the small army of watchers above 
alluded to. 

Information that a herd had been marked down about 18 
miles from Kakenkotaii was received on the 7th December, and 
immediate steps were taken to drive the herd towards the khed- 
dahs. To accomplish this, some 500 men were extended from the 
Kabani river right up to the herd guarding the south side of the 
track which the animals would take when driven in the required 
direction. To .the north of the track the country being open and 
in parts cultivated, this side was practically safe and required 
little watching, a few stops at intervals being all that was ne¬ 
cessary. The Kabani itself formed the western boundary of 
the drive, and along its left bank stops were placed to drive the 
-elephants back should they attempt to rush the river and cross 
before the appointed time. On the Oth of Deceml)er the long 
drive of 80 miles commenced, the herd being skilfaliy driven and 
shepherded towards the stockades, that is from east to west. 
When the herd had approached to within a few miles of the 
river and hod entered the “drive” lines which had been pre- 
viously prepared through the forest, the 300 beaters above 
alluded to joined in, and resting their flanks on the river, and 
using its comae as the chord of an arc, a successful “ round up ” 
the whole herd was eventually accomplished. On the evening 
of the 14th December the animals voluntarily made their way 
towards the river, and so to the entrance of the enclosure, but 
refused actoally to enter the gate. On both the 16th and 16t.h 
forcible measures were adopted by the firing of gims, the throwing 
of rockets, and the waving of torches, to drive the elephant 
in to the stockade, as the teaters were by this time completely 
worn out by their arduous duties and want of sufficient food and 
sleep of the previous five days, and could now scarcely be relied 
on to maintain a proper and efficient watch. Both efforts, in 
spite of all known means, proved futile. Worse still, during the 
very early hours of the 17 th, a portion of the herd, consisting of 
about 25 animals, charged across the river, broke through the 
barricades and stops placed on the opposite bank, and clinrbing 
an almost inaccessible oHff managed to effect their escape into 
the open forest. This, os may be imagined, was most dishearten¬ 
ing to all concerned, but energetic measures wei-e at once taken to 
reimir the misfortune. In spite of their previous exertions 
volunteers were not lacking to track, follow up, and head the 
herd ^k again, while the weary beaters left behind, placing all 
thought of food and rest on one side, commenced a sacrificial 
service for the purpose of propitiating the jungle deities. Jungle 
men are always extraordinarily superstitious, and it may be re¬ 
marked here that throughout the whole operations, a Maree had 
been installed in the permanent camp and regularly worshipped 


Avith all the rites and ceremonies proper to the occasion. On the 
evening of that day, tlie 17th, the original “suiTound” having 
been maintained intact, the imescaped portion of the herd, to 
the number of 18 .animals, quietly and of their own accord 
entered Kheddah JSTo. 2. 

Returning to the escaped portion, it was discovered by the 
trackers about eight miles from Kakenkotah, stops were placed 
on all tracks leading into the forests up Coorg and Malabar, and 
a demand for assistance sent back. Tliis was despatched the 
next day, the 18th, and by midnight of the 18th and 19th the herd 
was again surroimded, iucluding an extra herd numbering some 
15 animals. This surround was graduaUy contracted, and on 
I tho 21st and 22nd great efforts were made to drive the elephant 
into Kheddah No. 1. A few of the animals entered without 
much trouble, but the great majority absolutely refused to be 
trapped. In the meantime the Dewan of Mysore had arrived 
on the scene on a visit of inspection- Encouraged by Sir Krislma 
Murti’s presence, special arrangements were made, by buUding 
I temporary wings right into the forest and by lines of fires, to 
j effect a capture. But the giants of the forest were stubborn and 
I obstinate, and eventually the beaters had to approach within 
j five yards, and at last by means of a fusillade of guns, the beasts 
j at 8 P.M. on the 23rd were forced through the gates, the Dewan 
thus being an eye-witness of a very unique spectacle. Tlie exact 
number of the herd thus entrapped has not as yet been ascer- . 
tained, but is supposed to Ix) between 40 and^O animals including 
22 tuskers. Here they are fed and iratered from the Kabani 
river, the water necessary for the animals having to be raised 
from the river and forced into the stockade by means of a steam 
pump. The 18 elephants impounded in No. 2 Stockade, pre¬ 
viously referred to, were ‘roped in’ in the presence of the 
Maharaja on the 8th January, and have sinoe that date been 
under training, and it is hoped, if all goes well, to show these ele¬ 
phants to His Royal Highness. 

A word of explanation is necessary regarding the two klied- 
dabs. The original idea was to impound a herd in either one of 
the two kheddahs at the earliest opportunity, and keep it there. 
Should a second herd be marked down, it was hoped to bring off 
a drive of this herd into the empty stockade from the open forest 
in the presence of His Royal Highness. Owing to the events 
previously narrated, however, it became necessary to make use 
of both kheddahs. Mr. Mutannah nevertheless still adlieres to 
his original idea, for a third herd has been surrounded in the open 
jungle on the right bank of the river facing No. 2 Kheddah. This 
surround, which extends to a distance of eight miles, was effected 
on the 18th January, and the elephants since that date have been 
watched day and night by some 800 men. The task of keeping 
a large herd for 15 days in the open jungle without the assistance 
of any stockades whatever has, it is believed, never been 
attempted before. 

The herd consists approximately of some 30 animals, 
and the Chief of the Forest Department lives in hopes 
of driving them to the river bank, forcing them across the river, 
the bed of which measures some 300 yards from bank to bank, 
while the water is in some places 20 feet deep, so that it will be 
necessary for the herd to swim. This drive will, as can easily 
be imagined, be an operation of gi'eat delicacy, llie timing of 
the drive is perhajw the chief difficulty. It is quite impossible 
to gauge the exact time which the drive will take. The animals 
may prove tractable or they may not, and if they do not, it may 
take hours or even days to bring the operation to a conclusion. 
One thing is certain, however, and that is that it will be ioipoasibl^ 
to force the herd across the river in open daylight. All anange- 
ments will be made to drive the animals across at dusk at about 
7 P.M:. A site for tho Prince is being erected on the left btink, 
from which Hia Highness will have a magnificent view of a long 
reach of the ri ver and the passage of the elephants. XJnfortu- 











nately there will be no moon, but should the drive com© off ^ 
expeemd, and should all go well, His Royal Highness will indeed 
be witness of a sight which but few men living have ever seen. 
Ih© scene will be one which, in antieipatioii»i the most matter-of- 
fact individual, calling to aid what imaginative power he may be 
jxwsessed of, should strive to form some conception of. The 
mcanentarily increasing darkness, the slow, silent river flowing 
between banks fringed to tlieir very edge® by dense jungle con¬ 
sisting for the most part of giant bamboos; On the near bank the 
tmsh^ and especta-nt visitors; on the far bank the screaming, 
trumpeting hei-d refusing to cross, and this herd encircled by a 
mass of 800 half-naked, shouting, yelling beaters; added to the 
human voice, the racketand din of foghorns, bugles and tom-tom ; 
tile ranks of the Ivoaters marked by a fueilade of guns, waving 
torches and rockets which light up the impenetrable depths of 
the forest. At last one beast bolder and more venturesome than 
his fellows, or may be a baby elephant, forced by pressure over 
the bank, may show a way of escape to the rest of the herd by 
attempting the passage of the river: then the herd, foDowing 
the le^er, at last make the passage wading and swimming with 
ciffled trunks till they gain the opposite shore; perhaps with an 
attempt'1:o avoid the mouth of the stockade on the near banlt 
by mad rushes to either side, but these attempts driven off, it is 
hoped, by hitlierto silent watchmen placed there for this very 
purpose. Finally, every avenue of escape closed to them, the 
entrance of the animals into the stockade, and the clang of the 
gate as it drops on the last to enter. If the Prince and the dis¬ 
tinguished company in his train witness a scene such as this it 
will be one which can never fade from the least retentive memory. 
Too much confidence, however, cannot be placed on a successful 
issue. To repeat, the drive caimot take place in daylight, but 
must be brought off during the evening or night, the former for 
choice, and the timing of the di-ive will prove the chief difficulty 
and cannot passibiy Ixj reckoned upon. Moreover, when the 
drive does take place, the herd will be accustomed to the sight 
of the human being and the hitherto quite unaccustomed sound 
of foghorns and guns in'the jungle, as these extraneous aids have 
bad necessarily to be employed to contain the herd in the “sur¬ 
round/’ The animals consequently Will not be afraid of men: a 
stronnoufi resistance against being driven is expected; they are 
certain to attempt and may suewed in breaking through the 
beaters, the iKildest and staunchest of whom have been specially 
Selected for this dangerous duty. 

Tribune .—Hie events of the past two months have brought 
about so healthy a change in the political atmosphere at the 
head-quarters of the Government of India, that no better sub¬ 
ject could 1)6 found for introducing the readers of the Tribune, to 
the doings and sayings of bur little world in Calcutta. Hie visit 
of|the Prince and ftincess, coinciding as closely as it did with Lord 
Minto’s assumption of office, has left the happiest impression 
behind it, and has done much to hcAl the soreness engendered 
by Lord Cnrzon’s insistence upon carrying through the partition 
of Bengal, in spite of the indiseretions in which the local autho¬ 
rities in both parts of the divided province are still permitting 
themselves to indulge. It would be idle to ignore that feats were 
entertained in high quarters regarding the reception which might 
be offered to Their Royal Higtoesses in Calcutta. But there was 
never at any time the smallest ground for such apprehensions. 
The grievance of the Bengalees is against Lord Curzon and Mr. 
Brodrick, and it cannot lie said that their resentment is unjusti¬ 
fiable. Towards the Royal Family the universal sentiment is 
that of genuine loyalty and profound resjjecti and it is lamentably 
indicative of the signs of the times that responsible officials 
could have imagined it to be otherwise. Yet they are only 
carrying into effect the policy of the late Viceroy. “ You must 
make your choice between the Government and the people; the 
two are drifting every year wider and wider apart.” Such are, 


the words in which the Indian nobility in Bengal are being 
apostrophized by their immediate rulers and it requires no 
depth or insight to realize that the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzoh 
being dead, yet Speaketh, 

Lord Minto ^ happily proving himself to be an administrator 
of very different calibre. He has yet to seat himself firmly in 
the saddle and the dead-weight of officialism may prove too much 
for him, as it has done for more than One of his predecessors. But 
both socially and politically, .he has already begun to make his 
mark. There is nothing showy or bombastic about him, and it 
is evident that conciliation and caution are to be the keynote of 
the new regime. History, in fact, Ceems to be at her favourite 
occupation of repeating herself. A hundred years ago Iterd 
Wellesley had just laid down the reins of power. He had advanced 
the Company’s frontiers and increased its expenditure, plamied 
and executed schemes of conquest, and turned allied Powers into 
vassals, but, somehow, had failed to carry public opinion in 
India with him, “Lord Wellesley’s ruling passion is fame, of 
which he is insatiable,” wrote Colonel Palmar from Calcutta to 
his former chief, Warren Hastings, in his retirement at Dayles- 
ford, “and he carries it too often to ridiculous lengths, while 
this vanity almost surpasses conception.” Hastings replied, 
foreseeing the Nemesis which was not far off. The Court of 
Directors, entirely unexpected by the magnificent Marquis, sent 
out Lord Cornwallis for the second time; and, beginning at Govern¬ 
ment House, such changes were made as “ never were seen 
in so short a time.” .*The Governor-General was merely to be 
addressed as “ the Honourable,” such terms as “ Excellenoy ” and 
“Most Noble” wore forbidden, the bodyguard was abolished, 
many of the servants were dismissed, and the remaindk ordered 
to “ divest themselves of their appropriate turbans and badges.” 
The elaboration of the parallel may t>e sought by those who will 
in the historical details contained in the admirable ooncluding 
chapter of “Sydney Grier’s” recently published edition of the 
letters of Hastings to his wife. Lord Minto has, of course, 
neither disbanded the bodyguard nor weeded out his household 
and he is as much “ His Excellency” as Lord Curzon was. But 
there is infinitely less foitnality and pageantry at Government 
House. The trappings of State are not always being paraded 
before the public eye. The Viceroy no longer sits in royal 
splendour while the State ball is in progress and gives audience 
to a select few while the unnoticed many dance and make merry. 
Lord Minto’s ideas of dignity do not debar him from joining in a 
polka or a waltz as keenly as any subaltern, and the Viceregal 
chair remains unoccupied, while the only man who may fill it 
mixes freely with his guests. At the weekly games of polo upon 
the maidan, at the races, ot every official ceremony, there Ls the 
same bonhommie, the same want of affectation, the same absence 
of ostentation. But at the same time there is no mistaking which 
is the Lord Sahib. There are those who imagine that the modem ■ 
ruler of the Indian Empire must follow the example of Akbar 
and Ainungzeb and dwell in isolated grandeur; yet neither 
Indians nor Englishmen are finding that their respect for their 
newViceroy has suffered any diminution by the ^coveiy that 
he is a human being. The revelation first dawned upon the 
Calcutta public when the various associations and local bodies 
offered their addresses of welcome; and upon the Indian 
section of the community the effect has been especially 
marked. Lord Minto has taken his new subjects in exactly the 
right way, and everything points towards a Viceroyalty as suc¬ 
cessful as it will be peaceful and wise. The advanced section 
of the Indian reform party has been conciliated at once by his 
invitation to two of its most prominent members to call u^n 
him and place him in possession of their views upon public affa Its. 
The step is one which Lord Curzon could never bring himself to 
take; and yet how much of his unpopularity might have been 
avoided if he had condescended to infuse a little sympathy audi 










rtaot into his relatione with the people of the country I Lord 
Minto has not committed himself to any course of policy by 
teceiTOig the leaders of the Indian National Congress in audience j 
bat he has enormously pleased the large and influential body of 
educated Indians throughout the country whom these gentlemen 
undoubtedly represent. And there is no disguising the import¬ 
ance.,of the results which are likely to follow on act which is so 
obviously dictated by commonsenae that many an Englishman 
will marvel that it has not long since been made the rule. 

And what of the Prince and Princess? Calcutta has been 
charmed by their graoiousness and their affability. The Indian 
noblemen and gentlemen who have been honoured with inter¬ 
views are loud in their expressions of gratification. “ Here at 
l^t is theasal jat,” the genuine caste; and the phrase upon the 
lips of an Indian means much. Their consideration, their cour¬ 
tesy, their evident pleasure at the welcome Calcutta had pre¬ 
pared for them, have won the hearts of every one. When the 
members of the Corporation presented their address at Prinsep’s 
’ Ghat, upon Their Royal Highnesses’ arrival, it was observed that 
the Prince made repeated efforts to indicate to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, who was on his right, that he did not desire 
to 9^ the , gentlemen before him standing bareheaded in the 
blazing sun’. And when the sign to cover was at length given 
by Sir Andrew Fraser, it was noticed that the Prince turned to 
the Princess as if to invite the appreciation from her which was 
promptly given. Still more happy and graceful was the kindly 
thought that prompted the Princess to place, of her own accord, 
around her neck the handsome necklace of coloured pearls 
(once the property of that connoisseur in pearls, the late Maha- 
rana of Dholepoie), which was offered to Her Royal Highness as 
a token of the affection of the people of Calcutta. Small matters 
these, it may be said, but not therefore unworthy of record. There 
have been many similar incidents, and they have been widely 
talked about. They fall in so fitly with the attitude of Ix>rd 
Minto, and are in such strange contrast to the happenings of 
the preceding year, that the Rosiest dreams are being dreamed. 
Disappointment may be in store, but with Mr. John Motley and 
Mr. ElUs at the India Office, and a Liberal majority in the 
House, India may fairly look forward to a journey along a very 
different path from the one she has been wearily and despairingly 
treading of late. 

Standard .—If you compare the Indian trooper or sepoy 
with Tommy of the Line, the advantages, I am afraid, are on the 
side of the former. He is drawn from, speaking relatively, a 
superior class of society ; he respects himself more, and is, I think, 
also held in more respect by his officers. You will not often find 
a subaltern of an English regiment eager to assert that his men 
are the finest fellows in the world. But I have scarcely met an 
officer of the Indian Army who does not hold that opinion, or is 
reluctent to give audible expression to it. The ingenuous youth 
who is responsible for a double company of Gurkhas is an en¬ 
thusiastic eulogist of the men of Nepaul, The squadron-leader, 
who rides in front of a hundred hooknosed Afghans, assures you 
that there are no soldiers like his Pathans. I look back to a 
dolightfnl hour oh a sunny verandah spent with an officer of 
Madras Pioneers, who pointed out, at considerable length, the 
superiority of the sturdy, cheerful Tamils, unduly depreciated 
the military autoorate of the North, over-turbulent Mussulmans 
aqd uncomfortable bigh-easte Hindoos. The Indian officer has 
some reason to be proud' of his native comrades in arms. Pir 
Bush or Ahmed Khan is, taking him all round, a reputable 
person, not without honour in his own country. He do^ not 
come from the residuum*of the towns, but is, on the contrary, 
usually drawn from a sturdy population of yeomanry and pea- 
sante. Enlistment is for him not a final resource to avert star¬ 
vation, but the entry to a dignified and recognised profession. 
It elevates rather than debases him in the social scale. When he 


goes back to his village, with a pension, after can-ying a lance or 
rifie for a dozen years, he will be treated with a certain amount of 
deference by his neighbours, and will feel himself entitled to walk 
with a swagger for the remainder of his days. In - the ranks bis 
conduct is usually excellent. His discipline is good, he revels in 
his work, and is proud of it, he keeps his uniform and accoutre¬ 
ments spotless, and looks a soldier all over under his dashing 
he is extremely sober, temperate, and thrifty; he is often 
a married man, and when he takes leave he spends it in visiting 
his family and the paternal farm. If he is in the cavalry, he is 
commonly a sort of gentleman belonging to. the class of small 
landed proprietora, with a hereditary predilection for the trade 
of arms. 

Besides being one of tlie best of soldiers, he is also one of the 
cheapest. In the infantry, the private receives nine rupees-— 
say, 12s.—a month, and out of that sum he feeds and clothes 
himself, finding all his equipment except his rifle. The sowar 
has 31 rupees per mensem, and he provides for his own clothing 
and maintenance, as well as for the keep of his horse, and half 
the wages of a syce, or camp-follower, and the food of a mule or 
pony, there being one attendant and one such animal for every 
two troopers. \^en on active service he receives his> rations, 
and at other times a small allowance to supplement the cost of 
forage, if the price rises beyond a certain point. Otherwise, the 
Sirkar gets this excellent trooper, his horse, his clothing, his food, 
his half-mule, and his half-follower, at an inclusive charge of less 
than 24 guineas per tuonum, which does not seem excessive. 

The cavalry regiments, except in Madras, are organised on 
what is called the Silladar system. Instead of bringuig his own 
horse, the sowar pays 200 rupees into a common regimental fund, 
which buys the chajrger for him and other necessary equipment, 
repaying itself by deducting the amount from his monthly pay. 
If he loses his horse on active service, the Government supplies 
him with another; should the accident occur in peace time, an 
inquiry is held, and if it is proved to be due to any preventibie 
cause the aotmr obtains another animal from the Silladar, but 
has to repay it by monthly stoppages. This, of course, renders 
the troopers extremely careful of their mounts, and better horse- 
masters than the men of the Indian cavalry you will not find any¬ 
where. They ride light, for their height, with no superfluous bag¬ 
gage, and they never miss a convenient opportunity of saving 
their horses by dismounting, when an English hussar would be 
sitting stolidly, all the twelve stone of him, in the saddle. 

The Silladar organisation cares for the interests of the rank and 
file in various ways. Some regiments keep their own studfarms 
and remount establishments, under the charge of a non-com . 
or two and some pensioners of the corps. Nearly all buy grain 
and forage and clothing material in large quantities, and retail 
it to the men at a reasonable rate. The whole arrangement is 
under the superintendence of the European officers, wMoh is one 
of the reasons why the regiment works together in a kind of 
family unison. When the trooper takes his discharge from the 
colours, his horse, or what is left of it, goes back to the Silladar, 
and he receives the balance of his 200 rupees entrance money. 
Thus Pir Buksh goes home to his village with a small capital, ^ 
well as his pension, buys a small plot of land, if he has not in¬ 
herited one, and lives in moderate prosperity, provided he keeps 
out of the hands of the money-lenders. He brings his old 
cavalry sabre with him, and sometimes he takes it down and 
cleans it carefully, regaling his sons with stories of the warlike 
exploits performed by him in the regiment under Captain 
Eshmitt or Captain Bstewart, and of the singular and special 
notice which he, the said Pii Buksh, received from the Colonel, 
and even from the great “ Lat Sahib ” himself, when he was 
detailed to do duty as orderly to that Commander, Then in the 
fulness of time, perhaps, young Smith or young Stewart, 
now leader of his father’s troop, despatches a native officer to 









tile village, with an intimation that a few reojcuite wowld bo web 
come, and the veteran sells a bullock or two, scraps together the 
necessary entrffince«money, and sends off the likeliest of his boyS/ 
with hfe blessing, to become a soldier of the Emperor, like him* 
self. There are nimours that it is proposed to abolish the Silla- 
dar system, and convert the gotmra, as they indignantly protest, 
into mere paid servants, like any coolie or khanaamah. But it 
seems incredible that any such misohievous project should be 
seriously entertained. 

Good judges are convinced that it would be the ruin of the 
native cavalry. The sowar likes to think that he is serving the 
tSirkar in the old feudal fashion, v/hich we did not invent, but 
only inherited, with some modifications, from our predecessors 
in the Government of India. He would deeply resent the idea 
of being turned, as he indignantly puts it, into a mere paid 
servant like any coolie or table-waiter. 

Promotion in the Indian Army is from the ranks. The am¬ 
bitious young native gentleman who aspires to a military career 
enlists as a private, perhaps bringing with him a welcome con¬ 
tribution of a dozen or twenty of his father’s retainers and de¬ 
pendants. He is naturally marked out for promotion from the 
beginning, and if be is intelligent and attentive, and shows some 
aptitude for command, he soon rises. Presently be becomes a 
jemadar, and in due course havildari subahdar, or rissaldar* 
major. Even higher honours may await him. Dining with^ a 
general commanding one of the most important military dis¬ 
tricts in India, I found his Mahometan aide-de-camp at the 
table, and treated by everybody, the general himself, the ladies 
of his family, and his guests, on precisely the same footing as the 
English members of the staff. He was a young Border noble, of 
ancient descent and some fortune, but he had gone through the 
ranks and carried a rifle, like any peasant recruit from the moun¬ 
tain hamlet he owned. 

But the Indian Army, like our own, has been suffermg of late 
from a recruiting difficulty. In India wo are drawing our con¬ 
tingent from a somewhat constricted circle. We depend more 
and more upon the “ fighting races,” and these form only a small 
fraction of the vast population of the Empire. And the pro¬ 
portion has been steadily diminishing of late years. The 
Mahrattaa, once great warriors, now prefer intrigue and other 
civil pursuits, the Rajputs, a fine people but no longer quite what 
they were, do not now enter our armies as freely iu former 
times, the Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus, the “ Pandies’ 
who formed the staple of the old pre-Mutiny army, scarcely offer 
themselves at all. Thus we are relying mainly on the two hill- 
peoples beyond the frontier, the Pathans and the Gurkhas, who 
are not very numerous, and on the Sikhs and Punjab Maho¬ 
metans. The Sikhs are brave and excellent soldiers, but they 
are ako keen lovers of money, and they are finding many profik 
able avenues open to them as policemen, railway servants, and 

watchmen . , j , 

But there is another difficulty ; of this one hears a good deal 
just now. The pay of the Indian soldier has not kept pace with 
the times, and with the increased demands made upon him. In 
this respect he suffers in company with his own officers, and with 
most other persons in official employment. Living in India, for 
nati ve and European alike, is no longer so cheap as it once wa^ 
The cost of eveiything has increased, including that of food, ^d 
clothes, and lodgings. The native soldier is not “ow able to buy 
grain mid condiments enough to ke.ep him m health for two 
pence a day, he finds himself a badly-paid man in comparison 
with a mill-hand or a domestic servant. But he has ako another 
special grievance. MUitary trahimg, in every m^em army, is 
and must he more exacting than it used to be. Under the 
regimey the regiments are constantly at work, on parades, nela 
exercises, practising night attacks, route marches, entrenching 
operations. This means more destruction of clothmg and kit. 


more wear and tear of horses and shoe-leather, and more food’ 
for man and beast-, for the Indian native, in.his wisdom, adjusts 
his consumption of food to the amount of muscular energy he 
requires to producej Thus he is put to greater expense in many 
ways, and instead of saving a few annas at the end of tli© mouth, 
he finds himself with a deficit. I am assured that there is gi-eat 
dissatisfaction throughout the Indian Army on this account)^ and 
that the shortage in recruiting is largely aserihablo to the same- 
cause. Happily the remedy is easy. The Indian Govenimenfc 
»mu8t contrive to add another rupee or two to the monthly wages 
of its soldiers, even if, in doing so, it has to curtail its odncational 
budget and postpone the completion of some of its strategic rail¬ 
ways. And while it is so engaged, it might usefully add some¬ 
thing to the pay and allowances of the hard-working corps of 
European officers, who have made its militaiy establishment,, 
with all ite defects, one of the fine,st working armies in the 
world. 

Sbd FEBBUAuy 1906. 

Civil and Mil-kary Gazette.—A Muhammadan lady who was 
present gives in the IndiaVi Ladies'' Magazine, the following 
account of the two purdah functions at Bombay ^ 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, under an escort 
of the 33td Cavalry, drove from the Crescent to Colaba and back,, 
previous to attending the Reception organised by Indian ladies 
at the Town Hall. 

The fa(}ade of the Town Hall w'as illuminated with coloared 
lamps and decorated with flags, while leading up the eentre por¬ 
tion of the broad flight of steps was a wide strip of brocade, on 
each side of whicb were ranged Hindu, Mussalman and Parai 
girls in their national costumes, strewing flowers at her feet as 
the Princess ascended the steps. 

On reaching the steps, a pathway was laid of shining gold into- 
! the building and up to the platform. The old Town Hall, famous 
for its ugliness, was unrecognisable. All the walls were hung 
with the richest of embroiderie.s and shawls, and the pillars were 
swathed in costly brocades and the whole building lit by massive 
chandeliers, shedding their soft light on the beautiful scene. _ lire 
throne was gorgeorrsiy draped in golden stuffs and heavily fringed 
all round, and was about 20 feet high. The gigantic organ w'as 
completely hid from sight by an artisticafiy draped screen of 
beautiful brocades and cloths of gold. The flooring was of ex¬ 
quisite Persian carpets, those on the platform being of silk. The 
dresses and jewels of the Indian ladies surpass description and so 

much beauty unveiled was a joy to look on. 

Three ceremonies were performed on the steps leading up the 
Hall. The first was by Lady Petit, being of Parsi origin, called 
“ Leothavi Leval.” Sugarsweetwas waved round the Princess’s 
head three times, in order that her life may be fiUf^ with sweet¬ 
ness, then a cocoanut was broken at her feet to signify that all 
difficulties may fall away from her The second ceremony was 
what the Hindu ladies called “Arti,” which Mrs. Chandravarkar 
performed. A lamp, with other things in a tray, was passed over 
the Princess’s head, so that a light might ever shine oh he^ path. 
The third ceremony was by a group of pretty Muhammadan girls 
j^eaded by Mrs. Nasrulla Khan, who threw gold and silver 
iowereta and gilded nuts on the Princess’s head. 

The Princess moved slowly, bowing on either side, down the 
Hall, stepped on to the platform and seated herself on the throne. 
The ladies of the Executive Committee were then presented, 
after which addresses were read, first by Her Highness the ^y 
Nazli Begum Saheba of Janjira, in Urdu, the second by the I^y 
Bhalchandra Krishna, in Marathi, and the third by Mi^ 
Jamshedjee, on behalf of her mother. Lady Jamshe^w, in 
Gujarati. At the end of these addresses Her Royal Highness 
rose and in a soft voice pronounced her thanks. _ 

Then followed a presentation of Ihe beautiful and interestmg 




album In which were five addresses in different Indian languages, j 
and fifteen different water-coloux sketches of varied castes, all 
magnificently bound in silver. Then songs followed. Th-etty 
Hindu maidehs of tender years, in jingling bells, and bright array, 
came singing softly in Sweet voices with silver lotaa on their 
beads. They captivated the hearts of all. Miss Fyiee then sang 
a beautiful guszul by Hafiz, the Persian King-Poet, adapted to a 
tune composed by herself, which elicited profound admiration 
from all who understood the art of Indian music. The chorus 
was accompanied by eight other Muhammadan girls of different 
communities. Then came the Parsi girls who danced round and 
round, singing and clapping their hands. Her Royal Highness 
then had a little refreshment brought on silver and gold trays by 
Mrs. Ali Akber, Mrs. Jegangit Petit and Mrs. Siriir and left 
amidst loud applause. It may be stated that had it not been for 
the undying energy of Lady Jehangir and Miss Serene M. Curset- 
jee, the reception would never have been the success it was. 

There was a select gathering of about 16 ladies at Government 
House at 10 p.m. on the 10th November. The Princess stood 
regally on a raised platform and graciously acknowledged the 
salutation of each lady as she wa.s presented. The party as¬ 
sembled was choice and select, as the highestof the land were pre ¬ 
sent, each saluting the Princess in their own style ;-T“the Hindus 
by joining both hands and raising them to tlieir heads bending 
low, the Parsis by doing the Overna, i.e., curving the hands to 
the temples, not a graceful mode, while the Muhammadan, ladies 
saluted by taking the hand of the Princess in both hands, raising 
it first to the right eye, then to the left and then kissing it. Her 
Royal Highness was particularly struck by this style of saluta¬ 
tion. 

After all the guests had arrived and the presentation was over 
the Princess sat do\ra and had a long conversation first with Her 
Highness the Begum of Janjira in which she said she deemed 
herself privileged in being the first Princess of Wales to have 
visited Indiar—she also said they were much touched by the 
enthusiastic reception they had met with in Bombay. Her 
Royal Highness honoured a few other ladies with conversation, 
including Lady Aga Khan, Mrs. Hassanaty, Misa Pyzee, Mrs. 
Kareembhai Ebrahim, Her Highness the Ranee of Sawantwadi, 
the Rani of Kurunwada, Mrs. Clmndravarkar, Lady Balohandra 
Krishna, Lady Mehta and Lady Petit. Her Highness the Begum 
of Janjira, standing near the Princess’s chair, interpreted into 
English for those who spoke in Gujarati, Marathi and Urdu. 

After refreshments the party dispersed, all inteimely pleased 
by the sweet manner and the graciousness of Her Royal High¬ 
ness, who is sore to be intensely popular wherever she goes, 

Graphtc.—Om Special Artist with the Prince and Princess on 
their Indian tour writesThe jewels worn by the Maharajah 
of Darbhanga, president of the Reception Committee, were 
specially magnificent. Upon his head-dress the unique cro^vu of 
pearls and diamonds purchased in Park by the late Maharana of 
Dholpur for £80,000. His Highness enjoyed a high reputation 
as a connoisseur in pearls, and the stones are unequalled for 
lustre and quality. This splendid ornament was bought by 
the Blaharajah of Darbhanga at the sale of tire Dholpur jewels 
last year. Among the necklaces worn by the Maharajah, two 
may be particularly noticed on account of the historical interest 
which attaches to them. One of them, a necklace of clusters of 
pearls, diamonds and emeralds, originally belonged to the Peshwas 
of Poona, and passed into the possession of the famous Sir Jung 
Bahadur during the Nana Sahib’s wanderings in the jungles 
of Nepal Terai after thef collapse of the Sepoy Rebel¬ 
lion. Sir Jung Bahadur added more stones to it, and left it at 
his death to his son and successor. Maharajah Runnadeep 
Singh, from whom it came ipto the hands of Maharajah Beer 
Shamshere, the next of the line. The late Prime Minister of 
Nepal, Maharajah Deb Shamshere, purchased it ‘ somewhat 


j forcibly’ from the widow of Maharajah Beer Shamshere for 
nine lakhs, the actual value being fifteen lakhs and when be was 
expelled from Nepal by Maharajah Chandra Shamshere, he fled 
with it and other jewels concealed in his waist-band. They were 
safely brought to Calcutta, and the necklace was purchased at 
Deb Shamshere’s urgent request by the present Maharajah of 
Durbbimga at twenty-four hours’ notice. Another necklace of 
pearls, emeralds, and large uncut rubies is remarkable from its 
pendent consisting of a single enormous emerald, the inscription 
from the sacred Koran upon which shows that it dates from the 
time of Shah Jehan (1627-1658.4.D.) It was, as a matter of fact, 
one of the personal ornaments of that Emperor, and it has achieved 
the honour of mention by more than one historian of India. At 
a late period it found its way to the Treasury at Moorshidabad of 
the Nawabs Nazims of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and wtm pur¬ 
chased bythe late Maliarajah SirLakshmeswara Singh Bahadur 
of Durbhunga at the sale of the Nizamat jewels in the time of 
the.last Nawab Nazim some thirty years ago.” 

Indian Daily Telegraph ,—The following has been offioially 
published. The tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales, now 
offioially complete, has been politically most gratifying and has 
been marked by continuous demonstrations of affovtionate 
loyalty both on the part of the chiefs and the people, while the 
Prince’s intercourse with the chiefs has everywhere produced 
the happiest impression. 

Several thousand Chinamen have arrived at Calcutta duripg 
the past few months from Singapore and Hong-kong, and are 
finding ready employment as carpenters at Howrah and upon 
buildings for the reception of the Prince and Princess. 

Signor A. Manzato, Director of His Excellency the 
Governor’s Band, was presented by His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, before his departure from Madras, with a 
beautiful silver-mounted ivory baton, bearing the Prince’s 
arms, as a memento of his visit. His Royal Highness took the 
opportunity to personally congratulate Signor Manzato on the 
playing oftheGovemor’s Band during the Royal Visit. 

Modem iSoctVri/.—'The voyage down the Trrawady from 
Mandalay was not the least of the many scenes of enchantment 
which the Prince and Princess of Wales witnessed during their 
brief visit to Burma. The vessel placed at their disposal was 
built in Scotland and possesses some of the features which are 
familiar to odr readers who pass their holidays cruising about the 
Western Hebrides. Hiere is an awning deck aft, flanked by 
roomy cabins, which for this particular trip were provided with 
special comforts, and at night the river and its banks were 
illumined for miles around by powerful electric lamps. This 
is no novelty on the mighty waterway of Burma, for when 
Prendergast went up stream twenty years ago, in just such 
another craft, he startled the natives in the villages that crowd 
the shore with an amazing searchlight, upon which they looked 
with terror and dismay. 

But the presence of the heir of the great White King was 
noised abroad throughout all the liver valley, and long streams 
of laughing Burmans made holiday by travelling from the 
jungles far away to catch a glimpse of their visitants from over 
the “ black water.” Thus it was that, as the river steamer came 
alongside at night, the Royal party found themselves the centre 
of a radiant mass of life and movement, good-humoured, full of 
noise and laughter, the very opposite of the placid crowds they 
encountered when they were touring among the caste ijopulations 
of Northern India. They found India peaceful, but Burma they 
found happy. 

There was no time for shore exomwions, and the wanders of 
the river valley could only be witnessed from the steame^ 
deck. The departure from the Mandalay wharf was timed afi 
night, and the next morning the sun was seen to be rising over 
I the glittering pinnacles of the thousand pagodas in the ancient 

4q 



city of Pagan. They wore too far away to be secorcd by the 
camera, which Her Royal Highness had in her hand at eveiy 
.(i hour of the day, but the mental image formed of the majestio 
if slirines ol a forgotten past will not soon fade from the tnemory. 
Lower down the stream the travellers passed close to the 
' hot springs of mud which Bear a fantastic' Tesemblance to the 
geyser region of Iceland, save that here the wells shoot forth 
boiling oil instead of water, and there is a danger of toppling 
into a bottomless abyss of slime. 

StilMower do’vn, the hillside was seen to Ije covered with the 
,, towers of the pumps which extract the far-famed Rangoon oil. 
ii After this the travellers came to the boundary of the ancient 
•! Burmese kingdom, with its stirring memories of the days of 
the Annexation, v^hen there were river fights between the troops 
afloat and the decrepit forts. And then the steamer reached the 
city of Prome, wdth its fascinating pagoda, second only in sanc¬ 
tity and beauty to the Shwe Dagon, the great Golden Pagoda of 
Rangoon. ■ ■ 

The voyage of the Renown aoroas the Bay of Bengal passed 
without incident. The course was too far north to permit of a 
glimpse of the Andamans, the archipels^o which is reserved 
as a pfenal station for the scum of India’s criminal population. The 
arrival at Madras introduced the touring party to a new phase 
of Eastern life, for this city of Soidhem India differs as completely * 
from Calcutta as New Orleans does from New York. There is an 
old-world air about Fort St. George which Calcutta will never get. 
Its broad thoroughfares are botmded by stately homes, inhabited 
by an aristoratic race, who look down ^vith Oriental distlain 
upon the upstart commercial spirit of the Bengali babus whose 
lot is cast upon the hanks of the Hooghly. It was a new sen¬ 
sation, and the Prince and Princess were alive to aU the (piaint 
suggestiveness of a city which bears to this day the marks of 
antiquity, recalling the stirring days of many centuries past, 
when the Elizabethan rovers made Madras their goal of Eastern 
travel. 

Quoen, —Bangalore is usually considered the pleasantest 
residence for foreigners in the Madias Presidency. Owing to 
its delightful situation on a plateau 3,000 feet above the sea, and 
its healthy and comparatively temperate climate, it is one Of the 
few cities in India where all-the-year-round residence istpler- 
able. 

Like jMadras, it is a city of magnificent distanoM, covering 
an area of some thirteen miles. But to the tourist it is singu¬ 
larly lacking in interest, indeed, the only sights aie the Maha¬ 
rajah’s palace (not often open to the public), the museum, and 
Hie fort. It has no history and no antiquities of any kind. It 
makes, however, a convenient centre for many famous excur¬ 
sions, the Falls of Cauvery, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Conjeveram, 
Bdgolla, Madura, etc. The Prince of Wales will make it his 
official quarters for a couple of days before proceeding north to 
Hyderabad. The Royal tourists will not probably find time to 
visit Madura, the Benares of South India, but it is to be hoped 
that they will at all events, be able to see something of Tanjore. 
Its magnificent temple is one of the largest in India, and in some 
reapects the most interesting of any Hindu temple that they will 
have seen in this comprehensive tour. 

Bangalore has been aptly called a city of churches, and there 
•are certainly more Christian plact» of worship-—Anglican, 
Bfoman Catholic, and Nonconformist—-in comparison to its 
pppulation than in any city in the whole of India, It is also a 
great educational centi'e, and a great focus of missionary enter¬ 
prise. Then its recreative resources are considerable, so that its 
popularity as a residential city is easily explained. 

Tlie gi eat excursion is to the Falls of Cauvery and Serhigapa- 
tam, the ancient' but now deserted capital of Mysore. The falls 
in the rainy season are magnificent, and quite deserve the title 
of the “ Indian Niagara,” but when touiists see them in the coql 


season they are nothing extraordinary, and far inferior to the 
famous Gersoppa Falls, near Bird, Mysore. Uk© Niagara^ 
Victoria Falla (Zanibesi}, and Tivoli, the water power is now 
utilised to generate eleotrie energy, which is conveyed to the 
Kolar Gold Fields nearly 100 miles distant, ilie power works 
are extremely interesting a,nd will readily be shown to any visitor 
on applioatiori to the engmeer-in-charge. The water is conducted 
down steel shafts 400 feet deep to the six generators. The cost 
of the works was £350,000. 

The most interesting sight easily accessible by rail is a 
remarkable Jain monument-—a colossal statue of Ootama 
Swarai, 70 feet high—at Shavara Belgolla, sofide sixty miles from 
Bangalore. This is of interest if only for its colossal proportions, 
for it is one of the largest statues in the world, exceeded in size 
only by the colossal recumbent Buddha in Burmah. ; 

curious that this wonderful monolith is only incidentally 
referred to in the guide-books, and not mentioned at all in con¬ 
nection with Bangalore. No doubt its distance from a .station 
(forty miles from Arsikere, a station on the main line fi'om Bombay 
to Mysore city) accoimts for this omission. If, however, the pro¬ 
jected branch line from Arsikere to Mangalore on the coast even¬ 
tually gets beyond the paper stage, the colossal image of Gotama 
will rank amongst the great sights of Southern India. The 
statue is nude, and the expression ik the contemplative on© 
usually seen in Buddliist statues. /, 

The hair is curled in abort spiral ringlets all over the head. 
The ears are long and large, the shoulders veiy broad, the arms 
hanging straight down with the thumbs outwards, the waist 
small. From the knees downwards the legs are unnaturally 
short, the feet rest on a lotus. Ant-hills are represented rising on 
either side, with a creeping plant springing from them, which 
twines round the thighs and arms, ending in a tendril with 
bunches of frait. These are intended to symbolise the deep| 
abstraction of the sage, so absor bed in meditation that the ants 
build and the plants climb around him unnoticed. Though 
certainly 1,000 yeara Old, and probably 2,000, the stone looks 
as fresh as if newly quarried.—Murmy’si 

The most interesting temples in all South India are* no 
doubt, those of Conjeveram (the Golden City), Sri Rangam 
(Trichinopoly), Tanjore, and Madura, all easily reached from 
Madras liy the South India Railway, but if the tourist is pressed 
for time he can visit Conjeveram in a day, though Trichinopoly is 
an excursion of more varied and popular interest. 

Conjeveram is one of the seven siicred cities in India, and its 
great temple is one of the finest and largest Dravidian monuments 
in India. The principal gopura (gateway) is nearly 100 feet high. 
If we can imagine one of the ancient temple pylons of Egypt de¬ 
corated with sculptures, we shall have a good idea of a gopura. 
The climb is worth taking on account of the magnificent bird’s- 
eye view of the congeries of temples and shrines of this South 
Indian Benares, but the most interesting temple to architectural 
experts is the smaller one of Vishnu at Little Conjeveram, some 
two miles? distant. Here is a remarkable hall of pillars, carvfid 
to represent horses and hippogriffs. It is usual to show strangens 
the jewels and other treasures of the temple, but a fee of several 
rupees is expected. 

Trichinofxily and its famous rook, the Gibraltar of South 
India, can be visited m rovte to Madura. The rock is a very 
stiiking natural feature, rising abruptly like a colossal boulder 
from the plain. From one point the rock crowned with its 
oitariel bears some resemblance to Edinburgh Castle. Though 
the height is not more than 250 feet or so, so flat is the country 
round that a magnificent panoramic view is obtained from the 
summit. 

The Madura temples are, no'doubt, the finast Dravidian ■ 
teuipJos in India, but the superiority over those of Tanjore or 
Trichinopoly is more in degree than in kind. We have nothing 






io Europe to compare with these famous temples, amd for 
parallels we most go to Thebes, Baalbek, Palmyra, or Jeru- ' 

Madura Temple is in some respects the most remarkable 
arohitecjtural monument in all India, guarded by nine great 
gopuras (or gateways), any one of which is a monument worth 
the journey from Madras. These pyramidal gateways rise course 
upon course, every inch of atone covered with sculpture (most of 
it gilded) of gods and goddesses—apparently the whole Brahmin 
mythology being represented here. In wealth of symbolical 
ornament it exceeds even the most highly decorated pagodas of 
Burmab. 

But the tourist, sated no doubt with temples and shrines, mil 
perhaps be glad to devote a couple of days to a monument which 
is perhaps in grandeur of conception, immensity of bulk, and con¬ 
structive skill almost as remarkable as any of the great Dra- 
vidian temples. This is the famous Periyar Dam, one of the 
greatest engineering enterprises in India, and the largest stone 
dam in the world. It is worthy to be compared with the 
Assouan Dam in Egypt, the Croton Dam in America, or the 
Vytnwy Lake Dam in Wales. 

The great scheme of the Periyar Waterworks is perha^ the 
most daring and original of any similar enterprise in the history 
of modem engineering. The waters of the Periyar river have 
been diverted to a new basin, so that the river now drains the 
arid regions of the east coast instead of the well-watered west 
coast country. This has been effected by (1) a huge reservoir 
8,000 acres in a,rea, formed by a dam 166 ft. high, closing up the 
valley of the Periyar, and (2) an aqueduct one and a quarter 
miles long driven through an intervening mountain. 

SBtBCnONS BBOM NATIVE PAPBES FTTBUSHED IK BeNOAI,, FOR 
THE WEEK BKIIIKO THE SBD PeBBUARY 1906. 

Qarjaibmmi.—-'Th» CfarjcUbasini [Talcher] of the 26th Janu¬ 
ary speaks emphatically of the meeting of the Indian ladies 
at Belvedere assembled together to pay their respects to Her 
Roual Highness the Princess of Wales, and observes that this 
purdah party has created a good impression aU round, 

Selectioks from native papers published in the Bombay 
Pbbsidenoy fob the week ending 3bd February 1906. 

MahraUa.—“'Saw profoundly ignorant some people are 
about the sentiments of the Indian people ! One writer serious¬ 
ly penned the following words for the pages of a prominent 
English journal:—Tt is probable that no Imperial rescript that 
has ever been issued has given so much real and wholesome 
pleasure to so many millions of people as the message that 
announced the intended visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to India.’ We could have given a direct contradiction to 
this statement if it were necessary. But we may generally re¬ 
mark that one of the most prominent results of the Royal tour 
is the number of wrong impressions and opinions that will be 
conveyed from India to England. The strangest thing is the 
misreading ofsome of the most unmistakable signs ever present¬ 
ed to the European observer about the meaning and senti¬ 
ments of the Indian people. To take an illustration from some 
of the incidents of the Royal visit to Calcutta, the attitude of 
the Bengali people towards the Prince is a subject of likely in¬ 
quisitiveness in England, and curiously enough on this particular 
matter we find the special correspondent of the London 
Times explaining away the sullenness of the Bengali crowds as 
‘respectful demeanour’ and the want of cheering on the part of 
the natives, while the Europeans were doing their best in this 
respect, as the result of ‘cheering not being an oriental custom, 
and the Bengalis being ‘usually undemonstrative.” 


Selections from English papers owned by natives of 
Madras AND from vernacular papers published in 
IVtATOtAS BOR THE WEEK ENDING 3bD FEBRUARY 1906. 

The MukJibir-i-Dakhan, of the 31st 
January, records that two of the Secretaries of the Reception 
Committee, Mr. H. C. King and the Hon’hie Mr. V. C. Desik- 
aohariyar, have been knighted on the memorable occasion of 
the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to Madras, and observes, with great regret, that Safdar 
Husain Sahib Bahadur, Revenue officer of the Madras Corpo¬ 
ration, and also an energetic and zealous Secretary of the Com¬ 
mittee, has not been awarded even the title of “Khan Bahadur ” 
though he riohly deserves to be knighted. 

Referring to the knighthood recently confen-ed upon Mr. 
y, 0. Desikachariyar, one of the Secretaries to the P^oe of 
Wales’ Reception Committee, the same paper observes that 
while men like Sir Justice Subrahmanya Aiyar and Sir Bhash- 
yam Aiyangar received this title in their advanced age, Mr. V. 
C. Desikachariyar has been knighted at a comparatively young 
age, and that it would have been more appropriate if any title of 
less distinction than a knighthood had been conferred on him. 

igModfisi!,—The Stoadesi, of the Slst January, observe that 
the money, which was wasted on fire-works during the^ince 
of Wales’s stay in Madras, might have been better spent towards 
the relief of the starving people; and that no substantial 
benefits have resulted from the Prince’s present visit. 

Swadesamiiran.—The Smulesamitrm, of the 31st January 
stating that the Prince of Wales readily gave his consent to 
“Black Town’* being named after him “George-town,’’doubts 
whether he would have so readily consented, if he were asked 
to grant political privileges to the Indians, or to reduce the 
present heavy taxation. This paper differa from the view 
expressed by Mr. K. R. Guruswami Aiyar in the Madras Mail 
that the change of name should be celebrated in a grand manner 
and ironically remarks that this gentleman deserves a 
K.C.I.E. for his ingenious suggestion. 

The Pretpaiie/tatarakai, of the 3rd February, is grateful to 
Mr- C. V. Swaminatha Aiyar and Hie Governor of Madras for 
the change of name, and considers Mr, Guruswami Aiyar’s pro¬ 
posal to celebrate it publicly to be a good one. 

Selections from native newspapers published i!n the 
Punjab for the week ending the 3bd February 1906. 
The Panja-i-Favlad (Lahore), of the 28th January 1906, 
remarks that the Prince of Wales has undoubtedly been accord¬ 
ed a right royal reception in India, but that the question is 
begiiming to te asked ; “ What has His Royal Hi^ness done 

for the impoverished native of this country ? ’ ’ When tour¬ 
ing about, the former rulers of India redressed grievances and 
granted jagirs, khillats, etc. Has, however, the Prince mad© 
any attempt to acquaint himself with the real condition of his 
future subjects, and has he panted interviews to any but high¬ 
ly-placed natives ? The thing is, he is a mere puppet in the 
hands of Anglo-Indian (lit. his) officials, who make him dance to 
any tune they may choose to play. It was the earnest desir© 
of the people that His Royal BQghness should have seen their 
condition with his own eyes and heard the tale of their suffering 
with his own eats, so as to be able to tell his august father th© 
truth about them. What is it then which will serve to remind 
natives of the present visit of their future King-Emperor t 
Will it only be the black marks left by the hunting, crop.<» of 
Police officials on the bodies of those who went to see the 
receptions accorded to him ? The people have not spared them¬ 
selves to receive him in a befitting manner, but what has h© 
done for them ? Even no prisoners have been released in 
honour of his visit to the country- The Editor says that the Royal 
visits to places of worship have also revealed the fact that 
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!i'.' ,i*i Grovoranicnt lookf? upon the Sikks as a cbuimumtj’ separate from j So useful have the Bangalore motor cars proved that Hydor* 
,' I' HiluluB, for the reason that the Golden Temple was visited only I a bad is considering the advisability of ealling in their aid 


on account of its being a sacred place of the Sikhs. Hindus 
aie. therefore, complaining that the Heir-Apparent to the 
■ British Tluone should have made no present to any of their 
’’’ f temples. They should, however, rest satisfied that on the 
occasion of his visit to Benares, their most sacred place, the 
K' t Prince will be certain to rectify the ommission. 

Ath PBBRtfABy 1906. ; 

Oivil and Military Gazette.—WiiAi regard to the Prince of 
Wales’s shooting trip to the Terai His RoyAl Highness will 
reach Bickna Thori on the Nepal border on the 2l8t instant. 
His departure on conclusion of the shoot will be on the 6th 
March. Aligarh vriU be reached on the 8th. 

Madras Mad. —Kliarapiir, 2nd February.—His Boyal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales proce(ided to the Kheddah at 10 o’clock 
to-day. Tlie drive commenced from the stockade to the 
tying-up enclosure. This consisted of a large circular barrj- | 
eade on the lines of an amphitheatre, with a covered gallery, 
festooned with branchesand similarly roofed fixed upon the 
atockfuJo poles, which enaWed the Pi’ince of Wales and a num¬ 
erous party to witness these most interesting proceedings, 
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looking down upon the elephants. Commencing from one end 
j; ’ the beaters with the usual din, supported ,by fifteen tame ele¬ 
phants, slowly drove the herd toward the ipner enclosure under 
; the pOrsonal direction of Mr. Sparkes and Mr. Muttanah who 
were untiring in their eftorts to provide a realistic drive at 
considerable personal risk. All the elephants were driven into 
the passage leading to the inner enclo.sure, except a large unruly 
cow who, having previously dismounted a nervous mahout, 
without serious injury, proceeded to career up and. down the 
Ji*;; -e'titer stockade, causing a panic and a hasty retreat of the beaters 
and only the tuskers weio willing to face her charges, Mr. 
Muttanah, mounting an elephant, continued to direct the 
affairs from this position of vantage. Mr, Oakley, of the inotor 
. staff, happenrMi to be with the heaters in the centre of the stock- 
, ode. Taking advantage of the nearest elephant, ho tot»k 
. jup a similar position. Eventually this chase was abandoned, 

I and attention diverted to the tying-up enclosure, where the re¬ 
maining elephants compressed themselves, trumpeting furiously : 
and oce.asionally mahang the gallery shake with their charges. The 
door was then raised and the mass of writhing mammoths was 
swelled by the entrance of a dozen trained elephants and 
mahouts. Curiously enough, wild elephants seldom attack 
, mahouts, when being tied up. Edging their elephan is into the 
herd the mahouts isolate the iarge.st tuskei's, and, protected 
by the trained elephants, the men on foot slip into the enclo¬ 
sure, and after fitting the captives with heel ropes on a suit¬ 
able scale hitch them to peats, and then leave the mahouts to 
nooS© the smaller elephants, whose antics and infantile rushes 
sometimes nearly overpower their captors and cause j^eat 
amusement So interested w^ the Royal Party in these 
Kheddah operational that they had luncheon there, remain- 

ii: i;. To-morrow the whole party purpose proceeding to the 
deferred tiger shoot, 24 miles on the Hunsur road by motor. 
Motor facilities are proving invaluable in the transport arrange¬ 
ments. Tlie Earl of Shaftesbury’s large car is hero. Mi'. 
Moriens, the Maharajah’s c/iott/Zcur, drives the Prince in His 
Highneas’s splendid 40 horse power Plat, ably supported by Mr. 
Ragaveridra Row, Assistant Private Secretary, who steers 
another powerful Flat, while Mr. Hardaker handles an Orleans. 

^ powerful Diamler can always lie eouuted on, and 

with the string of eleven small ears controlled by Mr. Oakley 
and his staff of European drivers, no matter the distance, the 
•parties can always count on getting there without any delay. 
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during the Prince’s Visit. 

So keenly interested was the Prince in the Kheddah opera-- 
tions that he remained eight consecutive houis there, return¬ 
ing only at dusk. At times he took a very active interest 
in affaire, and as the captives were drawn from the 
stockade, proceeded on foot, seeing them watered and tied up. 
Finally, the Prince has chamed the whole camp with his 
straight shooting and sportsmanlike qualities and has inspired ( he 
greatest enthusiasm and desire to provide the beat sport possible, 
in spite of a desire to reach those fleeting bison a tiger-shoot 
at Hegiwievenkotta, 20 miles out by motor, is the programme 
for to-morrow. i ; 

0&.<ferif;^r.--Bunna is a pleasant interlude. It introduces 
the Prince and Princess to new scenes and to a new people, 
who differ from the Hindoos as the Jeapanese diffeir from the 
Koreans. They are a delightful race, the Burmese, with, frank 
srailing faces, exquisite mannerB, and beautiful dre.?i.s, Pity 
that in Rangoon they should be a small and diminishing quanti ty. 
Commerce and industry have no sympathy with artistic 
temperament divorced from enegry. Under the relentless 
wheels of this modem Juggenraut the Burmese are ground to 
powder while the in-sidious Bengali and the patient Madrassee 
wax fat and multiply. These gloomy invaders from the 
peninsula—clad in dirty cotton rags—swarm like ants on the 
wharves and in the warehouses that teem with the. wealth of the 
land. Witli such competitors theBurme.se has no chance. He 
has been described as the Irishman of the East, and certainly 
there are one or two points of resemblance to tiro Celt. The 
most striking perhaps is his mstinct for religious observance. 
Every Irish peasant is ambitious to give a son to the Church. 
Every Burmese, rich or poor, must give not one but all his sons. 
It is an ancient and unbroken custom that the Burman must : 
serve art apprentrcesliip to the priesthood. He must shave 
his head and don the yellow robe, it may be fbr seven days 
or for a lifetime. 

We are invited to witness the initiation of two sons Of a. 
wealthy Burmese. The ceremony took place iir a large public 
hall of aggressively European aspect, and a stranger enttring 
might have imagined a music-hall entertainment of the last 
generation. On the unadorned stage strutted and postured 
a dark Lottie Collins, singing the songs of bygone days-“Tara 
Boom dehay’ This was a compliment to the visitors, and was 
prolonged until late in the afternoon, when a band of fifty ' 
priests appeared on the scene. Taking their places on the floor, 
near a forest of paper flowers, they made ready for the cere¬ 
mony. The two gentle youths submitted their dark hair to 
the razor, and stripped of their silken robes and jewels came 
forth shaven and shorn little monks in yellow sheets. “After 
seven days,” explained the father, “they go back to sciiool 
and the Church knows them no more.” Thi.s initiation is 
costly, for it demands gifts and entertainment. To the monks 
and the temples given a sum of £170 in rupees, and to each of 
the thousand guests a shawl or an umbrella. If you look closely 
at tho flowers which go te the priests you will see that each 
petal is a rupee, and there are 2,500 of these, silver blossoms- 

Rangoon has strong claim on the piety of the people, for 
here is the Golden Pagoda—the richest and one of the most 
beautiful of the temple.s of Buddliism. On a green mound 
stands a bell .shaped tower,-—a gigantic golden bell, about 
which cluster a host of shiines and pagodas crowded Avith 
images^ The central pagoda is a solid masonry, with a small 
inner chamber in which was built the hviiig body of a prince 
ordained l>y fate and a jealous king to be the guardian of the 
temple. The handle of the bell is plated with slabs of gold, 
while the loww part is covered with, a gold leaf, which pious 









- donors are sowly replacing with plates of the preoicius metal. 
When a rich Burman would “ace^uire merit” ho builds a 
pagoda, or adds a few bricks of gold to the inner shrine. To 
these temples the people come to pray, bringing flowers for 
offering and candles to burn before the images. 

It is one of the penalties of royalty that tlie Prince and 
Princess should see these historic places under conditions 
. that rob them of their normal and picturesque aspect. The 
Golden Pagoda is a thing%.of beauty and therefore a joy for ever, 
but it is at its best when the people are there to pray. What 
shrine would not be more beautiful with these bevies of olive 
complexioned maidens, whose slender and graceful figures 
are clothed in rose silk saris and snow-white bodices girdled 
with green, and whose raven tresses ajre adorned with a rose 
or a lily. Kneeling before a favourite shrine with bowed heads 
and cla.sped hands bearing flowers and incense for offerings, 
these gentle worshippers give life and grace and colour to the 
shrines. The Prince and Princess saw none of these. Their 
visit was formal, yet not without interest. They saw the stone 
inscriptions recording the origin of the temple in 1486 A. D., 
and heard the story of the two merchants who were directed 
by a fairy to the spot where the Buddha was meditating 
under a tree. Respectfully saluting the saint, they made 
offering of rice and honey cake. “ Immediately four celestial 
beings brought four bowls made of stone, which the Buddha, by 
a miracle, converted into one. The two brothers then put 
their offering into the bowl, and the Buddlia, after partaking 
of the repaOT, presented them with ei^t hairs, which they 
enshiined in the cavity of a pagoda, which they erected on 
theiereturn to their native country.’* 

They were shown also the famous wishing-stone that 
Bmmese use every day. Express a wish and you have it or 
not, according to the lightness or heaviness of the stone 
as you replace it. They sounded the great bell which 
fell into the river when tixe British tried to remove it, and re¬ 
fused to retm-n to earth until the Burmese obtained permis¬ 
sion to retain it. The symbolical footprint, with the images 
that surround it, and many wonders beside, were displayed 
for the Prince and Princess, including the stuffed tiger that 
wondered out of the jungles and was discovered high bn the 
pagoda. 

Nor were the Burmans the only people who paid homage 
to the son and daughter of their Emperor. Among the visi¬ 
tors who came from afar wore representatives of the Karens 
who inhabit the mountains of the Shan States. They are 
a strange people of whom little is known and who are rapidly 
disappearing under the pressure of China on the one side and 
Burma on the other. They are spirit worshippers and sacri¬ 
fice to appease the wrath of evil spirits, deeming it superflu¬ 
ous to conciliate the good. In general appearance they re¬ 
semble the Chinese more closely than the Burmese. The most 
striking group were the Padaungs, whose women wear 
neck-ban^ of brass rods, the number of which ranges from 
five to twenty-five coils, according to the age of the woman. 
The rods are one-third of an inch in diameter, and their object 
-is to lengthen the neck as much as poasible-a long neck being a 
mark of beauty. Needless to add, some have necks that make 
them look like giraffes, and when the rings are removed the 
hea<l cannot be supported by the strained and atrophied 
muscles. 

Another interesting group was that of the Banyangs, of 
whom it is said that there is no giving or taking in marriage 
except on compulsion. An olficial visits their villages and orders 
a couple to be married, and married they are willy-nilly. 
True, the men have occasionally to be carried by force to 
the bride’s house; and divorce is not permitted. These con¬ 
firmed bachelors are famous hunters, and are fonder of their 


dogs than their families. Once a year offerings are mode 
to guardian spirits on behalf of tho dogs, and, according to Mt, 
Carey, to whom I am indebted for the.se particulars, it is a 
very solemn ceremony from which women and strangers are 
rigorously excluded. The Bre women have enormous plugs in 
their ears, so that the lobes are enlarged and distorted. , > 

On the whole, they are an unattractive people, these wild 
creatures from the Shan States. They have a certain taste 
in dress—their chiefs being gorgeously apparelled but they ^ 
readily auooumb to novelties, and Mr. Carey has been busy pre- ? 
venting some of the ladies discarding their native attire for 
hath towels, which they evidently consider the latest fashion 
in clothes. Some of them have journeyed on foot or on horse 
600 miles before they could reach a railway, and many left 
their homes a month ago. One princess, who is seeking 
British protection forher province, lost her jewels in crossing a 
river. “But I don’t mind,”' she exclaims, “I have shaken 
hands with the son and daughter of the Emperor.” 

Indian Daily Nma, —It is inevitable that Mysore should 
be described as a model State. It is prosperous and it is well 
administered, and if you want the proof of both facts you 
find it in the well-ordered capital city. It may be that the 
well-plaimed roads, the excellent water supply, the gardens, 
the sanitation and the publio buildings have been designed 
primarily to please a ruler’s eye ; but in the East they fare 
well who live in the shadow of the palace, and if every pros¬ 
pect pleases as you look over the city from the galleries of the 
magnificent building now rising for the ruler of Mysore, you 
know the picture is built on prosperity, and is svipported by 
much contentment. Educational advancement, industrial 
enterprises, gold miues, and new palaces all spell a cpndition 
of prosperity and progress here. Out of the ashes of the build- . 
ing burned down a few years ago has risen almost to comple¬ 
tion a great splendid structure which will be the finest palace 
in India, and it is in no spirit of vain glory that a kingly resi¬ 
dence of a grandeur unequalled in this country is being here 
erected. The pride which the people of Mysore have in the 
beauties of that palace is probably greater than that felt by the 
Mahax’aja, for whom it is being built. It is a pride in the power 
of craftsmanship, in the skill of their fellows and in the 
artistry which is creating new hope for Indian crafts. Baily 
the people wander through the palace halls, watching the 
builder, stone-cutter, wood carver, and the inlayer at work, 
and seeing wonders grow under the artisan’s deft touch. 
Nobody says the people nay. In no other coimtry would they 
be allowed to wander at will and see a building like this evolve 
and unfold. But this palace is to be the lesson of what 
Mysore can do, and its construction is a lesson as well its 
a pride to the people. The granites and porphyries, the soapstone 
and serpentine used in the building are from quarries within 
the State, and all these stones, except the sorpentine, are 
found close to the capital. Ihe serpentine comes from 
quarries sixty miles away. Some marble is used, and most of this s. 
is Indian, only a little foreign marble from Italy being intro¬ 
duced. The stones have been used in an exquisite coxhbiuatiou 
of greys and greens and reds and State blues. The architec¬ 
tural design is Indo-Saracenio, and in distinction and gran¬ 
deur it is the best work Mr. Irving, the architect of so many 
buildings in Madras, has done. The stone carvings which 
ornament the builfling are of most finished character, in grandeur 
and design they show thei'e is still great hope for the Indian crafts¬ 
man. Most of this work is wrought in soapstone which cut 
easily, and hardens by exposure. Rosettes of floral design, 
others of circles of peacocks, breast outwards, and others again 
of the sim smrounded by the signs of the zodiac form a very 
effective ornament. Throughout the building, in relief, are 
figures and beautiful leaf carvings. Moat of the atone carving 
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SjJ is the work of Maflra.sees, but the splendid carvings in teak 
for the w^oodwork of the palace are the product of Mysore 
• craftsmanship. 

One of the finest examples of this work is the ceiling of a 
corridor in the Hall of Audience. Leading to thfe hall is a por¬ 
tion of the old palace, with carved silver and ivory doors, 
priceless in value. The great Durbar hall, which is apart 
from the Hall of Audience, gives a magnificent vista of 
colonnaded arclies wonderfuily carved. Over the doors here 
marble inlaid work has Ix'cn introduced, copied from building 
at Agra, men having been brought from Upper India to do this 
and to train Mysore artisans to the craft. Mysore is deter¬ 
mined to do what it can to revive the industrial arts of the 
country. New designs have been intioduced in the stone 
carvings of the palace, and patterns in woodwork have been 
adopt^ frura , the Japanese. 

It is all a part of the poUey begun by the late niler whose 
name will be commemorated by the new Technical Institute, 
the foundation of which was laid by the Prince of Wales. 
The new palace for the young Maharaja has already cost 
twenty-four lakhs of rupees, and is now approaching comple¬ 
tion. -It will cost fully thirty lakhs before it is finished, but 
the money will be well spent. The building will lie an evidence 
of the further resources of a State already known bo be rich 


be thrice as magnificent, and the walls of the houses and 
streets in the city are literally covered with lamps already. 




Mysore //eroki.—Their Royal Highnesses the Princo and 


Princess of Wal^ and His Highness the Maharaja and Party 
arrived at the Kheddahs at 5-30 last night. The drive waa 
started at 3-15 and the elephants were brought down the river 
bank three) times, belt returned every tinae towards the 
forcing line. The cow leader of the herd charged and trumpet- 
ted each time, but was driven hack by the fire of blank ammu¬ 
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if', in minerals. It will h.ave given an impetus to the art crafts 
V' of the province, and it will be a moaument of the recortaissance 


of industrial art in India. 

It is understood that the Prince will visit the new palace 
' on his return to Mysore fronx the shooting camp to-morrow. 
The Prince and Princess returned to Mysore from the shoot- 
Ing camp this morning, motoring in about eleven o’clock. 
During the day the Mneess inspected the State jewels and 
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received a number of students of the Maharhui’s College for 
girls. Their Royal Highnesses this evening attended service , 
at the Mysore Church, where the Bishop of Madras preached- 
The departure for Bangalore takes place at midnight. 

Tlie festivities in Mysore. concluded to-night with another 
grand exhibition of pyrotechnics. On this occasion the heights 
of Chamnndi overlooking the town were utilised. Bonfires 
were lit on most prominent points, whilst masses of coloured 
fire illuminated the country for miles around. Tlio display of 
Brockitc rockets was again magnificent, and the showers 
of fire of innumerable colours from shells and other fireworks 
were sublime in their grandeur. Here again Brocks of Crystal 
Palace renown, have scored another immense success. 

Madras Mail .—While the rehearsal of the Divisional 
Parade for the 9th instant was going on at Secunderabad, 
a rehearsal of the procedure to he observed on the arrival 
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of Their Royal Higlmesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and the subsequent progress to Faluknama was carried out 
on the morning of the 2nd idem. Tlie procession started 
from the Hyderabad Railway station at 8-15 . 4 , u. 


First 


'' came a squad of the City Police, then a squadron of the 2nd 




Hyderabad Cavalry, followed by another of the Golcouda 
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Lancers, after whom came a battery of the R. H. A. followed 
by a squadron of the 13th Hussars, immediately preceding 
' the Royal carriage, etc. The rear of the procession was 
closed by squadrons of the 13th Hussars, Im}K*rial Service Lancers 
and another squad of the City Police. The entire route was 
kept ftloar by the City Police. The four horses destined to 
convey the Royal visitors to Faluknama are magnificent greys, 
which, T am told, is the most “spanking” team that Their 
, Royal Highnesses are likely to see during their whole tour. 

His Highness, who was struck by the splendour of the 
illvinmiatimus during the Jubilee festivities, has ordered that 
,, the illiuninations during the stay of his Royal guest are to 


The herd, which consisted of about thirty elephants, eveu- 
tnally, at about 6-15, entejred the river and swam towards the 
other bank, where the Kheddahs are. They were about strik¬ 
ing the bank aliout 500 yards north of the Kdioddah gate 
where the Prince and Party were watching the operations,, 
and were turned towards the gate. 

The Prince and Princess and Party walked along the bank 
following them, and when near the gate, the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess and Alaharaja and Mr. Muttanah ascended tha rmtehan 
erected there. AH but about nine elephants entered the Kheddahs 
and three proceeded to swim up stream when they were turned 
and were eventually driven into the Kheddah, and the Princo 
lowered the gate. Tlie time was about 6-50 p. M. The river 
banks at about this time was ablaze with torches and the 
sight was very effective. Tlie arrangements w'ere perfect, but 
if it could have been arranged for an hour or half an hour earlier 
it would have been better, Mr. Muttamia and his lieutenants, 
Messrs. Sreenivasa Row and Muttiah, are to be congratulated 
on their success, the former for his organisation and the latter for 
the bravery displayed throughout the operations, to say nothing 
about the sleepless nights spent in patrolling the various lines 
aunounding the herd. 

At the commencement of the drive the lineof beaters extend¬ 
ed to be about five miles and they gradually concentrated ,, ,, 
to half a mile when forcing operations began. I must also : 'fj'O, 
mention the names of two other officers who were the means 
of helping to make the drive a success. They were Messrs. 
Krishna Mui ti Naidu raid Usoomiah. 

The Royal Party returned to Kai’apur Camp at 7-15 p. M. 

The Prince, the Maharaja, Mr. Sparfces arid Lionel Beat- 
son are going bison-hunting to-day on elephants to a place- 
about six miles from the Kheddahs. ’ ^ ' 

The roping oiierations here will take place to-morrow, 
Friday, and the day after the Prince will go tiger-shooting. 

His Royal Highness accompanied by His Highness the 
Maharaja, Colonel Beataon and Mr. Sparks left on an elephant 
yesterday after bison near Kakenkote, some distance off the 
Mysore-Manantoddy road. The road lay by the Kubni river 
for a considerable distance, and a fine sambhur was viewed 
early in the morning- The Prince had two rapid shots at 
it, both taking effect and bringing the stag down. Later on 
in the day the party threaded the dense bison jungle pa foot, 
and after a fatiguing track sighted a herd, but they were 
entirely beyond range and far too shy to be stalked. The party 
returned to the Karapur camp late in the evening. 

A large party, composed mainly of His Royal Highness’s 
Staff', went out the same afternoon after tiger in the Hampa- 
pur jungle, but the boat resulted in nothing, although all the 
guns were well posted. 
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6tii Febeuaby 1905. 

Daily Ohronide .—The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived 
at Bangalore te-day from their camp in the Mysore jungles. 
Bangalore, though situated in the native State of Mysore, is 
the largest British cantonment of Southern India being to this 
portion of the peninsula what Mian Mir is to Northern India; 
b«t Mian Mir is some four miles distant from the native city 
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f of Lahore, while here the city and oantonment adjoin one 
another. 

The main purpose of the visit here was to unveil the 
memorial statue of Queen Victoria, which the Prince did to-day, 
.^nth an appropriate reference to “The noble Empress Vic¬ 
toria the Good.” 

The visit here closes the tour in Southern India, which has 
left behind it a dominating impression of the cheerfulness and 
contentment of these strong-featured dark people. It is un¬ 
fortunate that no opportunity was found of paying a visit to the 
marvellous Ihavidian temples of Madura, Trichinopoly and 
Gonjeveram, which are essential to a full appreciation of 
Southern India, and form as distinctive a feature of Indian mchi- 
tectuxe as the Mogul buildings of Agra and Delhi, 

The Prince’s visit to the Mysore jungles unfortunately 
yielded a blmik. The Edieddah operations were successful and 
picturesque, and the scene at night, when the yelling hoi'des of 
beaters with their flickering torches, pressed the frightened 
herd of elephants into the final approach, was unforgettable, 
but no tiger or bison was brought to the bag. 

Nevertheless, the Royal party have seen something of the 
features which are making Mysore the model amongst native 
States for administrative efficiency, educational progress and 
abounding financial prosperity. In Bangalore itself the elec¬ 
tric light and power installation remind them of the ambitious 
electric power works generated by the Conway Fails, which 
produce 8,(KH) horse-power, in the midst of the primeval 
jungle, in order to drive the mills of the Rolar Gold Fields and to 
iUnmiuate the city of Bangalore. This enterprise is the pre¬ 
cursor of other similar gigantic electric works in Kashmir 
and Bombay, which are playing an important part in the in¬ 
dustrial development of modem India. 

But in spite of these signs of advancement Mysore is in dan¬ 
ger of living to much in the past. It seems inclined to be con¬ 
tent with the start which it obtained under British Admin¬ 
istration and its immediate successors, and in this country of 
invincible conservatism to stand still is to retrograde. Mysore 
needs another administrative genius like Sir Sheshadri Aiyar 
in order to keep in touch with the awakening of the country, 
which is apparent in so many directions. We arrive at 
Hyderabad on Thursday, in order to pay our visit to the Nizam.-— 
(Stakusy Rebd), 

Daily ilfatf.—Bangalore to-night twinkles with electric 
light, and its huge cotton mill hums with elec trically-driven 
maohinery. This is the local expression of the bold enterprise 
of harnessing the Cauvery River, forty miles away, and 
creating in the heart of the jungle cheap electiical power for 
driving the mills of the Kolar gold field, which has paid 
£1,000,000 in royalties to the State and £10,000,000 in dividends 
to shareholders. 

The Cauvery enterprise is characteristic of the spirit which 
is making Mysore the model State of India. In education and 
administratin it is in the van, and it is the only State cour¬ 
ageous enough to start the beginnings of representative insti¬ 
tutions by according iuflaontial bodies the right to inteii’ogate 
the Government and present their claims. The Cauvery 
scheme is its g^test achievement, as it is the first great 
electrical ente^rise in India. Its phenomenal success has 
inspireci the initiation of similar projects in Kashmir and Bom¬ 
bay, and the stimulus given to tlie industrial advance of the 
country is incaioulable. , 

That this has been aooomplished under native rule is the 
truest proof of the wisdom of the great act of justice in giving 
the State back to the Hindu dynasty after half a century of 
British mle. 

With the stay at Bangalore the visit of the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales to Southern India is concluded. Their Royal 


Highnesses have not seen the mighty monuments of past 
glories preserved at Madura, Trichinopoly, and Gonjeveram, 
but they have been surrounded by unmistakable signs of the 
happiness and well-being of these dark-featured Southern 
peoples. 

Indian Daily iVeuw.—The Indian Patriot writes :—Before 
he leaves the shores of India His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales will have formed many ties between himself and the 
inhabitants of India, ties of appreciation and sympathy on the 
one hand, and those of love, reverence and loyalty on Hie other. 
Of these ties none can be more important, more enduiing, 
or more bmeficial than those which will maintain a perma¬ 
nent relation of regard and friendship between His Royal 
Highness and the, rnling Princes in India. The government of 
nearly qiie-thirdof the Indian Empire is entrusted to the latter: 
and on their wisdom, statesmanship and admiiiiatiutiwi capacity 
depend the well-being and happiness of many millions, and the 
future of India as a self-governing country. Tlieirs is a mighty 
task, and in the perfoimance of it nothing can be more encourag¬ 
ing and stimulating to them than the knowledge that in 
their arduous labours they have the appreciative sympathy 
of their Emperor and Suzerain. To know their future Etnperor, 
to have his constant sympathy and attention, to be able 
to merit his personal approbation of their work and achieve¬ 
ments, these are advantages which they will highly value, 
and the assistance of which will stimulate them in their work 
and service. The visit of His Royal Highness, tlie personal 
knowledge he has gained, the personal relations he has formed, 
the recollection he will retain of the friends and acquaintances 
he has made, will conduce to the continuance of his interest 
in and attachment to this land particularly, to the States 
under the mle of Native Princes. 

Madras Moil.—Bangalore, 5th Febrauary. — This after¬ 
noon it fell to His Royal Highness to perform a duty wliioh 
be always fulfills with singular dignity and S 3 rmpatby,— to un¬ 
veil the statue erected by public subscription to commemorate 
in Mysore the reign of Victoria the Good. At Agra, Calcutta, 
Rangoon and Madras the Prince of Wales was intimately 
associated with memorials to the Empress beloved by alt India, 
and his manner of doing it, as also the affection and respebt 
which vibrate in any reference he may make to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, helps to an understanding of the strength 
of the tie that knits the members of the Royal Family to each 
other. The statue is a fine work in marble by Brock and 
represents her late Majesty in flowing robes and with orb and 
sceptrt!. It stands on a commanding site, overlooking the 
high groimd, and is a noble and gracious marble figuie of the 
first Queen-Empress. ✓ . 

The ceremony, aa upon all such occasions when their Royal 
Highnesses participate, was tinged with quiet reverence. 
The Prince and Princess arrived in full state, and, when they 
were seated in the pandal, the Dewan of Mysore, Sir Krishna 
Murti, , read the following address :— 

May it please Your Royal Highness,— ^With feelings of high* 
est respect and deepest devotion, we venture to approach Your 
Royal Highness on the occasion of this fulfilment of the uni¬ 
versal desire of Mysore for a local memorial of Her Majesty, 
our late Empr^. While, therefore, the Maharaja and 
people of this country had the privilege of cmitributing 
largely towards the National Victoria Memorial of Calcutta, 
the happy conception of our late distinguished Viceroy 
Lord Curzon, they also, together with the residents of the 
Civil and Military Station, eagerly desired to commemorate 
the name and virtues of the Empress by an enduring Iwal 
monummt that would hand down to posterity a visible 
memorial of their veneration for Her Majesty and her glori ¬ 
ous, reign. Men in ell walks of life vied with one another 







in. associatirijS themselves with this movement, and the 
statue now before Your Koyal Highness v/il! reveal to 
tiie yet unborn generation of Mysore the features of one 
, in whom " a thousand claims to reverence closed os motlior, 
I; : wife and queen. ” In aelectmg the site on which the statue 
now stands in preference to one in the capital of the State, 
it has been the special wash of Hia Highness the iVIaharajah 
to mark the common assordation of the rest of M}'sor 0 
. Tv-ith the inhabitants of the Civil and Military Statibn in this 
perpetuation of our gratitude to the Great Empress.; It ia 
otir exceptional good fortune that Ybui’ Royal Highness 
has graciously comenfce<i to unveil the statue of Your Royal 
Highness’s most revei'ed grandmother, and that Her 
Royal Higlmess the Princess of Wales 1ms-. also with great 
I oondesoen^idn accepted our request to bo present on the c»cca- 
aion. It only romains for ua to beg of Yonr Royal Highness, 
to unveil the statue of the noble Empress Victoria the Good, 
and thus gladden the hearts of the people of Mysore, whose 
one prayer is that the rulers of Her House may ever continue 

to regin over the Empire as nobly as she did. 

Hk Royal Highness in reply said:—• 

GentlemenI accept with the greatest pleasure yoUh 
invitation to unveil this statue of our late Queen-Empress. 
The words which you have used make it aimast superfluous 
for me, her granflson. to utter one word more of loving admim- 
tton: The Princess bf Wales and myself have now travelled 
through a considerable portion of India, and nothing has 
given ns greater pride and touched our hearts more than the 
i/tinivernal Jove and veneration which is shown for the meino^ 
f of her whom you aptly call “ the noble . Empress Victoria 
' the Goc^, *’ iliere is one thing about the statue which gives 
me especial pleasure. It is tlie association Of the Maharajah 
pf Mysore and hfe people with the inhabitants of the CiVil^ 
and Military station of Bangalore. Notliing could be rhoro 
in harmony tvith the wishes and sentiments of hoc to whom 
you h.ave raised this statue than this oomradoship and fellow- 
■feeluig. .'r' 

The guns boomed out the Royal salute. ITrc bands raised 
the strains of the hiational Anthem, and, after an appreciative 
examination of the monument the Prince and Princess drove 
bH to the Lai Bagh to see the Flower Show and thence to the 
Repidency, , 

The day closed with a State dinner in the Serapis Room of 
the Residency, followed by a Reception. The Serapis Rodm 
perhaps requires a word of explanation. It was built for the 
entertainment of His Majesty the King-Emperof, when he 
visited India, and wms named after the vessel which bore him to 
the East, but, to the disappointment of all classes in the State, 
the Royal visit to Mysore had to be abandoned. In this apart¬ 
ment, however, Kinu Edward’s son and heir was loyally eutor- 
(ained, and all jomed in drinking the health of the Sovereign for 
whose accommodation, the walls were raised. _ 

Bangalore, 6th Febrnary.—This evening the principal public 
ceremony in connection with the Royal Visit to Bangalore 
took place, and the statue of the late Queen-Empress w^ 
iinvoikKl before a huge assemblage of the residents of all 
classes. The stands were crowded, and the gathering of the 
general public was immense. Nevertheless, excellent order 
was maintaimKlr and the w'hole e-eremony went off without 

the slightest hitch. , , , , 

Having inspected the guard of honour furnished hy 
the Kolar Gold Fields Rifle Volunteers at the Residency, 
Their Royal Highnesses left in the' Royal carriage, accompanied 
by ,Sir Walter Lawrence and escorted by one squ^ron of 
■darabineevs and the District Superintendi-nt of Police, Lrvil 
and Militaiy Station. ’I’he route lay by Cnbbon Road nnd 
Ice House Road, the profuse decorations of which have already 


been described, whilst the troops in garrison lined the aid^ 
and kept the crowd in check. Tlie Pre.sident and memborai. 
of the Executive Gommittee of the Victoi'ia Memorial Fund 
occupied a position to the. left of the Royal panda], whilst the 
Press representatives rvere accommodated in the componnd 
of the Guhbon park Police Station, The other standa and 
pandal for native ladies have already been noticed. 

The Royal carriage drew up at the pandal, the trumpeter 
sounding a flourish, arid the guard of honour, furnished by the 
(i9th Punjabis, remaining at the slope. Tire massed bands 
of a.ll the infantry corps in garrison vvere dratyn up in the 
rear of the guard of honour. The two bodies of troops of 
the escort preceding the Royal carriage moved along the 
road of departure, and formed a line on both sides of the- 
road, facing inwards from the point where it was met by the 
public enoloBure, wliihit the two bodies of troops of the escort 
following the Royal carriage (also Carabineers), stood fast en 
the road, and formed line, facing the statue. 

Their Royal Highneases were met by the British Resident 
, and Staff, the General Officer Commanding and Staff and the 
Dewaii of Mysore, and having entered the Royal pandal, Sir 
Krishna Murti, k.c.i.e, , Dewan of Mysore, read an address, 
requesting His Royal Highness to unveil the statue. 

His Royal Highness, having replied, then steppcM forward, 
from the jtandal, and pulled the silk cord. The fotir Union 
Jacks envelofung the statue dropped to the ground, and the ; 
magniticent statue of the late Queen-Empress Victoria was- 
unveiled. The teum|>eters sounded a flourish, the 

guard of honour’ gave the Royal Salute and tlie massed bands 
played twelve bars of the National rVnthem, every one pro.sent 
saluting or uncovering his head. The guard of honour then 
returned to the elope, and an artillery salute of 101 guns at 
i;nterval» of five seconds was tired from the parade ground 
by the artillery in garrison. The scene was mo,st impressive , 
and will uirdoubtedly be remembered and described to their 
children’s children for generations by those who witnessed it. 

After a brief interval, Their Royal Highnesses, accom¬ 
panied by Sh Walter Lawrence, and attended by the escort 
and a Durbar Saperintehdent of Police, left for the Lai Bagh, 
the carriages of their suite following. The route lay past the 
Sheshadiri Memorial Hall and Survey Office to the Yelhanka 
Gate, and thence through the City and Fort and Mavahalli' 
village, to the Lai Bagh Gardens. Anived there, the Prince 
and Princess rvith their suite alighted at the glass-house, and i, 
were shown round the Flower Show.’ by Mr. J. Camenon, Sup¬ 
erintendent of the Lai Bagh. Much interest was sho’W'u 
by the Royal .Party in the show of flown^rs, fruit, etc., which— 
always good in Bangalore—w'as especially ao on tliis occasion. ' 
The return drive was by way of Mission Road, past the- 
Cenotaph, Maternity Hospital and Sui’vey Office, and on to 
the Residency by the Cnbbon Park entrance. Throughout 
the route large crowds lined the roads and much, applause 
was noticeable as Their Royal Highnesses paased. The people, 
however, were absolutely orderly, and gave the City Police,,, 
under whose supervision the roads and the Lai Bagh itself 
were placed, little or no trouble. ' 

This notable ceremony was performed this morning in the 
presence of a huge crowd of people. The ground was roptM in 
and kept clear by the men of the Essex Regiment, whilst the 
four squadrons of the Carabineers w ere formed up in line, with. : 
the band in rear of the centre. The old Standard, With an 
escort of a Squadron Sergeant-Major and two men, was formed 
up on the right of the hne, whilst the new Standard, cased, 
and with a similar escort, was in rear of the centre of the line. 
The Right Reverend the J^ord Bishop of Madras, with the choir 
behind him, faced the Regiment, the silver drums being on 
his right, and slightly to the front. On the arrival of His- 
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Boyal Highness the Princo of Wales and Staff, the Royal 
Salute tvas given, and the escort with the old Standard advan* 
ded, and moved in slow time along the front of the Regiment, 
wheeling found the left of the line and forming up in rear 
trf the centre. Until the old Standard had been halted, the 
Band continued to play “Auld Lang Syne,” and this fare¬ 
well to their old Colour by the Regiment was most im¬ 
pressive. 

Three sides of a square were then formed, and the escort, 
with the new Standard, and Lieutenant P. M. Kerans, of the 
Carabiniers, who had been detailed to receive it, moved out 
from the centre, the Standard-bearer (the Squadron Ser¬ 
geant-Major) advancing and handing the cased Standard to 
Major N. M. Smyth, v.o., Second-in-Command of the Carabi- 
niers, who uncased it, and laid it against the ^ms. His Lord- 
ship the Bishop of Madras, moving to the silver drums, then 
conducted the consecration service, which opened with the 
hymn “Brightly Gleams our Banner. ” A prayer for the 
King’s Majesty followed, and then the Bishop, laying his hands 
upon the Colours, uttered the words of consecration, which 
ran as follows—‘ ‘In the name of the Rather, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, we do dedicate and set apart these 
Colours, that they may be a sign of our duty towards our King and 
country in the sight of God,” Another prayer for those who fol¬ 
lowed the Colours and the Benediction concluded the service, 
and Major Smyth then handed the Standard to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales who presented it to Lieutenant 
Kerans, that officer sinking on his right knee to receive it. 

The illuminated scroll containing a short abstract of the 
history of the Carabiniers which was presented to His Royal 
Highness, ran as follows 

1685.—“ The Carabiniers’ ’ were raised in 1685 by Lord 
Lumley, and constituted a Regiment of Cuirassiers. Tliey were 
distinguished by the title of “ Queen Dowager’s Regiment” and 
their original uniform was scarlet with green facings, 

1690.—The Regiment fought at the Battle of the Boyne, 
at the Siege of Limerick, and at the Battle of Aghrim. 

1692. —Campaign against the French in the Netherlands. 
Present at the Battle of Steinkirk. 

1693. —At the Battle of Laden the Regiment covered the 
Bridge of Neerspecken, and enabled King William III to re¬ 
treat. 

1693.—Owing to the numerous occasions on which the 
Regiment distinguished itself King William III conferred upon it 
the title of “Carabiniers” to show his approbation of its 
services. 

1704 to 1711.—In the reign of Queen Anne, it served under 
the great Duke of Marlborough and at Blenheim it overthrew 
the celebrated Gens d’Arm es of France. 

At Ramilies it beat the Spanish Horse Guards, and captured 
the Colours of the French Royal Regiment of Bombardiers, 
fought at Gudenarde, and at Malplaquet charged with success 
the renoHTied Household Cavalry of Louis XIV. 

1760.—Took part in the campaign in Germany and distin¬ 
guished itself at the Battle of Warbourg. 

1789.—^Was very higlily complimented by His Royal High¬ 
ness the Duke of York, at Tournay. 

1808.—Took part in the expedition to South America with 
the force which occupied Buenos Ayres. 

1861.—Her Majesty Queen Victoria was pleased to approve 
of the VI Dragoons Guartis (The Carabiniers) being equip¬ 
ped as a Regiment of Light Cavalry, 

1855.—The “ Carabiniers” took part in the Crimea War, 
were present at the Battle of Tehemaya, and took part in the 
expedition to Eupatoria. 

1867.—The Rtsgiment served through the Indian Mutiny 
and was present at the following engagementsDelhi ^ 


Hindun, Budlee, and Keserai. At Gungaree, one Squadron 
attacked the rebels, captured their guns and absolutely routed 
them, with a loss to themselves of three out of four officers 
killed. 

1880.—The Regiment served through the Afghan War and 
was pie-sent at the affairs of Dakka, Ah, Baghon and Lughman 
Valley. 

1899 to 1902.—The Regiment served oontmuously from the 
beginning to the end of the Boer War. First, under General 
French at Colesberg and afterwards—in the main advance to 
Kimberley. They took part in the following engagements 
Rehef of Kimberley, Battle of Paardebnrg, Battle of Poplar 
Grove, Battle of Driefontien, Capture of Bloemfontien, Battle of 
Karreo Siding, Battle of Zandt River, Capture of Kronstadt, 
Battle of Johannesburg, Capture of lYetoria, Battle of 
Diamond Hill, Battle of Riet Vlei, Battle of Belfast, and the 
march on Barberton. 

Also in the operations in the Eastern Transvaal and later, in 
the Magaliesburg, and under General Brace Hamilton to the 
end of the war. 

Reforming line, the Regiment greeted its new Standard 
with a general Salute, and the Standard, and its escort marched 
to their place in the line in slow time. The Royal Salute con¬ 
cluded the proceedings, and Their Royal Highnesses left the 
parade ground for the Agrara Hospital where they were met 
by GeneralJ. Eccles Nixon, C.B., Colonel P. H. Benson, I.M.S.,; 
and the other Staff of Medical Officers. 

Standard.—Prom the wild Northland, with its whisper¬ 
ings of the wars to come, the Prince of Wales passed down 
into the Punjab where almost every seemed and ravined plain 
and every devious spreading river carries a memory of triumphs 
and disasters in the past. The Indus, the Sutlej, the Jhelum, 
and Ravi, the Jumna the very names speak of “the drums 
and tramplings of a thousand conquests.” Afghans, Sikhs 
and Tartars, Rajputs, Mahrattas, and. English have poured 
their blood into the sandy lagoons of the great water-courses. 
The Prince might have mused (if the crowded days of a 
Royal progress yield time for musing) on the sti’ange fate 
which makes him heir to the thrones of Akbar and Aurengzeb. 
It is as if, in some distant century, a Mikado of Japan were to 
visit his subjects among the palaces and churches of Rome, 
as perhaps (who knows ?) he may. 

Rome herself has scarcely a stronger appeal to offer to 
the imagination than some of these storied cities, of Northern 
India. The view over the Campagna, with its halting legions 
of broken arches and riven columns, is little more impressive 
than that which lies before the watcher from the minarets of 
the Jama Masjid at Delhi. The history of many ages is in that 
wide prospect. Close below is the splendid fort and palace, 
where the latter Mahomedan Emperors raled, the noble halls 
of Shah Jehan, first of crowned builders and married lovers, 
and the maze of rose-red courts above the river bed, where the 
traditions of the race of Timur flared up again for a brief revel 
of murder and intrigue in the tragedy of 1867. To the south, 
amid the waste of grey sands, are the ruins of the older Delhis, 
mile after mile of remnants dropped as it were, by Hmdu and 
Mahometan kings in their transitory conquests of this much- 
conquered land. Out from Rome, along the Appian waiy, 
you are among the tpmbs of men and women ; but here you 
come upon a very cemetery of cities, a graveyard stocked with 
the monuments of dynasties and nations. ' 

It is a book of tom and fading records, that sheet of dusty 
earth beyond the Delhi Gate. Here and there is an entry that 
resists the touch of time. Nearly a thousand years ago a 
Hindu king laid an iron finger on the page, when he planted a 
famous pillar forged from a smgle bar of metal, with a vauuti&g 
inscription in Sanskrit. The founders of the first Mahomedan 
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Delhi, three centuiies later, did not think it worth while to 
alter the legend or deface ite sitting^ The little iron pillar 
stands; but hard by, the Moslem Ktitab Minar, the Tower 
of the Faith, soars, two hundred and forty feet aloft, deeked 
out f6r ever hi a bannered pomp of red and orange and irar- 
ple and creamy white. Vendome Columns and Nelson Merao- 
a-od Teutonic Victory Denkmais, even St. Mark’s Winged 


Lion ramping on his pole st'em tame besides this cry of victory 
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in coloured stone. Slender, ^aeeful, defiant, the brilliant shaft 
rears itself skyward with all the triumphant symbolism of that 
Moslem art which Iikd learnt to express by line and tint the 
passions and emotions it was forbidden to illustrate on the 
human face and form. 

Between the Kutab Minar and the Delhi Gate lies the 
Tomb of Humayun, the second great Emperor of the Tartar 
line. Oriental potentates are careful of their last abiding 
plmies. It is porhap.® one phase of that yearning for repose, 
which hanfe tlie Eastern temperament, at once unquiet and 
indolent and makea it so easily at home with Death the Ro- 
conciler. “For now should I hav’e lain still and been quiet 
I should have slept; then had I been at rest with kings and 
coimseikrs of the earth which built desolate places for them¬ 
selves.” The writer of the Book of Job had doubtless looked 
upon the Pyramids. But the tombs of the Moghul khigs 
of Hindustan, and those of their queens, and ministers, and 
favourites, are by no means desolate places. On the contrary, 
they are among the most beautiful objects that the hand 
of man has created. The “’ kings and counsellors of the 
earth ”, who dwelt while alive at Delhi and Agra and 
Fatehpxir Sikri, 'were epicures in graves. To en;ct a splendid 
monument for themselves and their wives was theu’ hobby^. 


anmsement, the Occupation of their leisure. From the 
angiy struggle with intrigue and 
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jf;'- rival ambition, and fever of sensual pleasure, they turned to 
contemplate the long silences to come. Life was hurried and 
broken, full of weariness and ti*avail, menaced by murderous 
enmities. For the fallen king or the fallen minister there 
Was nothing to hope; all that he had, or could leave, would 
te at the mercy of his supplanter. But no Mahomedan 
Would desseorate a tomb. There even the dethroned monarch, 
the disgraced and condemned minister, could sleep in peace. 
So all the resources of Moghul, power and taste were lavished 
upon the mausoleum.. It is the crowning achievement of 
Mahooietanism in the domain of art, more beauitiful and 
distinctive even than the splendid mosqucvs and palaces with 
which the Tartar kings enriched Agra and Delhi. 

Ite site xvas laid hi some delicious plot of garden-ground, 

where the dark spires of the cypress and the feathers of the 

nim are mirrored in the silvery gleam of shallow waters poured 
through marble cisterns, and where beds of flowering shrubs 
.' are set amid turf kept green even in the tropic summer. 
Round it was thrown a high wall, crenellated like that of a 
/ fortVoss, with a great red sand-stone, arch, itself a wonder of 

liil' proportion and design, standing on guard over the treasure 

wilhin. In the cool and silent space of vendure, behind the 

doors of ebony or bronae, the Sultan built his shrine. The 
cunning hands of Hindu workmen, whose fathers had wrought 
in stone through buried centuries, were his to command; the 
old Indian patterns of deCplycarved balcony and incised bracket, 
and chased and fretted surface-wail, were before him. 
To the rich, but sternly limited Brahmanic sohemes the 
Moghuls added all the refinements of later Saracenic art, in hover¬ 
ing domes and sumptuous cusped arches, and nobly aisled 
and vauitod halls, and delicate cupolas poised lightly in mid¬ 
air, like wind-flowers trembling on their stems. Skilful 
craftsmen were brought from Baghdad and Samarkand, from 
Fersra and China and Arabia—^perhaps even from Italy and 
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France- toi perform miracles in laying and mosaic and plaster- 
work and enamelling ; and Asia was ransacked for rare marbles 
and jade, and turquoise and jasper, and lapis laxauli. About 
the shrine itself was no hint of funeral gloom : it was a casket 
shining in ivory», like the Taj Malial, or set with jewolicry, like 
the tomb o.f Itmad-ud-Dowlah at Agra, or solemnly rich like 
that of Akbar at Sikandra. Wliile he lived, the exquisite, 
empty chamber was its owner’s garden-house and place of 
serene en joyment ; when he died, it became a sanctuary, where 
he could lie quiet through the ages, behind verses of the hiioran 
traced in flawless blue down the lintels of the doorway. 

But as we gaze upon the distant dome of Humayun’s 
tomb, floating in the luminous haze of morning, or the amber 
and emerald of the sunset sky, we remember that once, at 
least, the sanctuary was violated. It was from these vaults, 
after Delhi had fallen, m iSeptemher, 1857, that “Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse,” that dashing, daring, reckless adventurer, 
dragged out the Last of the Moghuls, the puppet king, who 
had been made the nominal head of the rebellion. The coffin 
of his ancestor could not ahield the trembling old intriguer 
from the arm of England and an English prison. Nor could 
it save his sons from a darker doom. It was at Humayun’s ' 
Tomb that the princes were in hiding, when this same Hodsbn 
sought them out the following day. Tall and thin, with red 
hair and flaming blue eyes all alight with the concontrated 
wiath that 'was^ burning in .English hearts in that grim autumn, 
a hundred of his wild horsemeh at his heels, the great guerrilla 
chief burst into the crowd that beset the mausoleum. Before 
the spirit of V6ngea.uce Moslem fanaticism quailed. With 
toll men he disarmed the clamorous mob in the garden of the 
tomb, and took a thousand .swords and tirearms from them. 
Then he brought the fugitives through the throng, and carried 
them on that famous and fatal drive to the Delhi gate, where 
he shot thein with his own hand, while a host of Mahometans ' 
looked on, paralysed with fear and horror. A bloody deed, i ' 
but let us remember that it was the year of the Cawnpore 
massacres before we pMs judgment upon it and its author. 

The mention of this lurid episode reminds ua that he who 
watehe.sfrom the turrets of the great Delhi mosque is not left 
alone with the buiied past and the ' long-forgotten dead. 

He can turn from the distant domes and straggb'ng ruins tolook 
down into the Chandni Chauk the main street of the bazaar, 
swarming with eager life. He can see the laden bullock- ■; 
carts, the carriages, and the tongas, pushing theh Way through 
the broad, crowded street; he rsan catch faintly the htam of 
voices that issues from the chattering multi-coloured throng. 

And if he casts his eyes northward, he is confronted with other 
soeae.s which apjieal to the imagination no leas forcibly than 
the ruined cities and lonely fanos of the southern view% scenes 
indeed, on which few Englishmen can look for the fir.sti time 
without some quickening of the pulses. Beyond the city on 
that side are leafy glades and avenues, with white bungalows 
and spreadmg suburban parks. Here, among these gardens 
IS the gi‘a?e of John Nicholson; close by, in tho ooxapound of 
the bnilding which is now a club, is the spot where the : 
breaching batteries were placed for the final bombardment of ’ 
tee rebel town on September lltb and 12th in the Mutiny year. ^ 
Two himdred yards away is tee old wall, still show'ing the 
rents and gaps torn by the English guns; and not far otf 
stand.s tee Kashmir Gate, all shattered as it ivas left on the 
night of the 14th, when Lieutenant Home and his handful '“j 
of unnoticed heroes scrambled into the ditch with their 
port-fii'es and fuso.s. That small, plain building, again, just ' 
mside the walls, near the yellow spire of St, John’s Church, 
was once tee Arsenal, which Willough by and a dozen other 
Enghdi lada blew up over their own heads after holding it 
night ^againet n sttiging mob of mutineets, 
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.ij ,, one side, the Mgh rampaft on the other (and mn rksmen 
. swarm on that 14th of September 1857), where 

Ij'MV WnhAknTi mAh Ilk fkath. 2 ^Kawafs of crmnA tarft their mnta 


Somewhat further round the wall is the site of the Lahore 
Gate, and there, if you poke about a little among the dusty 
by-streetej you will home upon tljie narrow lane, high houses on 


Sho wers of grape tore their ranks 


‘ Nicholson met his death. 

■ ' open; bullets flew down upon them like hail from above; 
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stones and roimd shot were pitohed among them; two officers 
: fell mortally wounded; five more were struck, and the shah- 
hurled hack in confusion, stood cowering under 
■ the storm. Tlien Nicholson himself strode forward, and, 
raising his sword, above his head, indignantly appealed to them 
to advance. In another moment he had fallen, shot through 
the chest.” The actual spot you cannot make out from 
the minaret platform ; but the Flagstaff Tower you can see, mid 
all the length of the Ridge, where the avenging force of 
Britain, a mere skeleton of an army, hungry, fevor-strickcu, 
harassed by daily attacks, “ stormed at by shot and shell, ” 
tormented by the heat, clung desperately all through that bit¬ 
ter summer of the Year Terrible. They were not five thousand 
British and native at the begimiing, and never much more 
■:»i ?; than eight thousand to the close, many of them sick; yet they 
pimonod, and finally they captured a city of two hundred thou¬ 
sand people, with a garrison of at last fifty thousand angry 
fanatics, armed like our own men, and drilled by pur own 
officers. A hopeless enterprise it seemed ; doomed to failure. 

It did not fail. The llidge is green and grown with waving 
trees to-day, and the curt record on the Mutiny Memorial 
is idly read by a generation which has forgotten the very 
names of the men who brought England and India thi’ough 
the long agony of 1867. But their work abides. I.iOok from 
your lofty station, past their famous tumulus, and you 
discern the high roofs of factories and tall chimneys spouting 
the smoke of lignite coal in a black stream across tluj sky¬ 
line. It is the ugly peimant of that peaceful industrial 
India, wMch toUs and, pushes under the strong rule for which 
the martyrs of 1857 died, go in Agra, from the Jasmine 
Tower of the Palace, itself a box of gems, on one side of the 
river you look down to the “ White Wonder” of the,Taj; and 
on the other to a monstrous railway bridge, strident, naked, 
umshamed, and past it to chimneys, trailing their orifiamme 
of mephitic vapour above the lovely' Jioads of minaret and 
mosque. Here iia pelhi we have an epitome of the three 
phases of Indian development that concern us most : the 
India of the older civilisations, to which it owes all it has 
inherited of grace, and beauty, and devotion; the India of 
the long stmggle, in which we rescued it from a fast-devouring 
anarchy and gave it law and i)eace; and the India of the 
New Age, which is that of mechanical progress and modem 
industry. To reconcile the first with the last is the 
problem before the Nicholsons, the Lawrences, the Herbert 
Edwardeses of the future, and as hard a one as any their father^ 
faced .in the days of conquest aud ptmilication. 

7-rH Februab,y IDOO. 




Eyujlislmia.n .—This morning the Prince of Wales presented 
new colours to the fith Dragoon Guards, the famous regiment 
which is so much better known by the name of the Carabiniors 
conferred upon it by Duteh William twm and a half centur¬ 
ies ago. He rode to the parade ground from the Residency 
in the pleasant freshness of the early morning, greeted, by the 
whole population of the city and cantonment olase-packal on 
the line of route. Bangalore folks are crying out against the 
lieat. Good heavens, “ what do they know ot India who only 
Myporo know?” Thtae momiogs have the bracing crisp¬ 
ness of an English Sprmg. The noon day sun is not an atom 
oppressive and the nights are delightful. Heat! The grumbler 
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deserves to be consigned for a season or two' to Madras oc 
Rangoon. He would then speaks with knowledge. 

It was not a big military display. Tlie Carabiniors were 
drawn up dismoimted, a line of blue and white on the khaki 
parade gi'ound flecked with glistening blades. Therenclo,'uro 
was kept clear by men of the fissex Regiment.' TheMopIaha, 
the Sappers and Miners and Hie Punjabis and Gordon’s Horse 
furnished the travelling escort, but this modest muster was in 
its way a microcosm of the Indian ^Inhy of whose variety we 
ore all talking but which so Jew of us understand. The 
British CavaJiy could desire no better representatives than, the 
Carabiniers. Datingfrom the midffie of-the seventeenth century 
they fought in the great Malbourough’s principal actions, 
Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudeuarde, -''and blqotTy Malplaquet. 

Again at Sevastopol and at Dellii in the Mutiny, in the Second 
Afghan' War, in South Africa at the reUef of Kimlierley .and 
Paixieberg. Bangalore has the reputation of being' a healthy 
station, and when you see the Carabiniers on ;^arado you believe 
it. A hard rugged well-fed regiment conspicuoirily well 
mounted even amongst the splendidly horsed'Cavalry in India. 

Then ihe Es.sex Regiment, the old Forty Fourth. Those 
who werfj there still speak with a kindling eye of the ]|;»attie of 
Driefonteiu on Lord Robert’s march to Bloemfontein, when the 
Essex with three other regiments of infantry stormed the Boer 
position- Swept by fire from the sheltereld Boer riflemen tlie 
linetlid notwaverfor amoment. Tliia, ffie last real battJeof the 
war, was one of the very few occasions whon we got into , and 
chai'ged oVer the Boors, and if the resotirceful'French had puphed 
his cavalry a little harder the beaten enemy should have 
been out olf with who knows what effect upon the campaign. 

But South Africa was only the last stage in a record of war 
service which embraces the Pemnsula and Waterloo, the First ■ 
Burmese War, Alma and Inkerman, China, aud the River war. ; 
The regimoutal badges—the Castle and Key superscribed Gibral- € 
tar, and the Sphinx superscribed Egyxit—tell their own tale. '■ ‘I 

The little Moplahs in dark green and siaarlet, the only regi-.. 
moat in India to wear the tarbush, and lean ahnost to the point f .'j® 
of weedinf3S8, are notable examples of the policy of taming i: ■'f' 
pugnaoious races by making soldiers of them which began , , 
with the enlistment of the Highlanders in the Black Watc;h, 'W 
and was continmxi to the disciplining of the Kachins whom the 
Prince and Princess saw at Mandalay. Descendants of the old ! 
Arab sailors who called off the west coast, Arab is still stamped 
indelibly on lineament and physique. In the old days 
them fanaticism and turbulence were the terror of the country- 
side. They were sportsmen with it all, for their cry always 
was “ Send the Saheb Log against as—not the Sejroy.” And 
many a weary tramp had John Company’s troops from Bombay 
and Poona to pxuiisb the Moplahs who always took ihoir 
gruelling in good part. Hi the genera! overhauling of the Indian 
Army the fighting value of the Moplahs has come into 
question and the 78th Regiment is now at Dera Ismail Khan 
being measured against the crack regiment of the north. 

They marched past thePrinoe at Rawal Pindi, and so far as tlxe 
test has been applied it goes to show that with judicious 
woedings the regiments should stand. 

The 2nd Queen’s Own Sappers Miners are the surviv¬ 
ors of the tragedy of the Madias Arm.y, the Army that laid the 
foundations of the British Power in the East. But what¬ 
ever was said of the purely combatant regiments, nothing but 
praise was ever oflered to the Madras Sappers and Miners 
who have a record of war service, not surpassed by any Coriis 
in the world, and were never in better, mettle than they are if's 
to-day. Gordon’s Horse and'the Punjabis belong to the en¬ 
tirely modem Indian Army. The 30th Lancers vfrqre raised 
by Sir John Gordon in 182G.a8 part'of the Nizaffi’s -Cavalry, 
and for half a century were the 4th lamoeis of the Hyderabad 
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Contingent. On the delocalisation of the Corps it assumed 
its present title. Of the four Squadrons only one is recruited, 
from Hindustan Mussahnans, two being Sikhs and one Jats. 
!nie 69th Pimjabis, formerly the 9th Madras Infantry, raised 
at Madura a century and a half ago, bnt now recruited entirely 
from the Land of the Five Rivers, typified more strongly than 
any older force the recent improvements in die native 
army. 

Amidst this military atmosphere the time-honoured cere¬ 
mony of the presentation of the colours was performed, and the 
new standard, blessed by the Bishop of Madras, was com¬ 
mitted to the custody of the regiment by His Royal Highness. 
In so doing he said:— 

“ Colonel Leander, Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Men of the Carabiniers,—It is the first time that I have presented 
a standard to a Cavalry regiment and I am especially glad to 
do so to a regimrant which as a history so distinguished as yours. 
It has served ten Sovereigns. Founded in 1675 its services were 
rewarded only eighty years later by King William the Third, 
who granted it the title of Carabiniers, by which name the regi¬ 
ment has ever since been known. It gained renown upon the 
battlefields of the great Duke of Marlborough, while in the past 
centiuy it earned fresh laurels in the campaigns of the Crimea, 
Indian Mutiny and Sou^ Africa. On such an occasion 
as this, it is only right that a regment should recall with pride 
the deeds done by it in the past. I eaatruet this consecrated 
standard to your care, and I know that you will look up to 
it with those same feelings of loyalty to your Ejngand country 
as have ever characterised the' Carabiniers.” 

The Prince and Princes visited the station hospital on their 
way back to the Residency. 

This afternoon all the leading residents of Bangalore, Eng¬ 
lish and Indian, including the Dewan Sir Krishna Marti, accepted 
the hospitable invitation of the Resident and Mrs. Stuart 
Fraser to a garden party in the pretty grounds of the Resi¬ 
dency. There a pleasant hour was spent, the Prince and 
Princess rooeiving all the prominent and interesting people, 
coming into close contact with all who are associated with the 
good government of Mysore State, or who are connected with 
the local affairs cf Bangalore civil station, the little “ imperium 
in imperio” embracing twelve square miles, which is under 
British jurisdiction. This brought the visit officially to a 
close, as Their Royal Highnesses leave for Hyderabad at ten 
o’clock to-morrow. 


Madras iiail.—-Messrs. Wiele and Klein have sent us a very 
interesting series of photographs, large and small, taken during 
the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Madras. Hie 
first shows H. E. the Governor proceeding to meet Their Royal 
Higlinesses, and the last is an excellent group taken at Govern¬ 
ment House of Their Royal Highne^es, Their Excellencies Lord 
and La<iy Ampthill and their little boys, and the members of 
the two Staffs. In the 50 odd other pictures all the incidents of 
the eventful five days during which Their Royal Highnesses re¬ 
mained in Madras are illustrated. Some of the views of the Pro¬ 
cession from the Harbour to Government House oii the andval 
of the Royal Party are particularly good. A very complete set 
was taken of the scene on the occasion of the laying of the founda¬ 
tion stone of the Victoria Memorial Technical Institute. The 
Garden Party at Government House enabled the photographers 
to obtain some very effective pictures. The whole album makes 
a delightful souvenir of a very memorable time in the annals of 
Madras. 

We have also received two large views from Mr. J. Athashtum 
Pfflay, of 39, Morugappa Moodelly Street, Purasapakum, 
Madras. One show 4 the Royal Fleet in the Harbour with the 


I Renown conspicuous in the centre, and the other the Royal Pro¬ 
cession along the First Line Beach. 

Mymre ffemld.—Honrs before the arrival of the Royal 
special from Mysore, the streets of the City and Station were 
thronged with an eager and enthusiastic crowd. The arrange¬ 
ments by the Police did not, of oouree, permit of the general public 
witnessing the actual arrival of the Royal train at the City 
Station, but thousand of anxious people crowded the thorough¬ 
fares and assembled along the line of route many hours before 
the arrival of the train. Both sides of the railway line, from 
about three miles beyond the station, were lined with gay crowds, 
all bent on catching an early glimpse of the Shahzoda and his 
consort. The vicinity of the Station beyond the Police and Mili¬ 
tary cordon was gay with an animated but orderly crowd, 
anxious to see the Royal pro cession as it left the station, and 
followed the route to the Residency. The crowd represent^ all 
classes of the oommunity, rich and poor, old and young, men, 
women and children, numerous of them rustics from distant parts 
of the Mysore Province, many of whom had undertaken long 
journeys to see a sight that was to be witnessed only once in a 
lifetime. One little incident that our representative was wit- 
ness to needs to be related to testify to the motive that obviously 
attracted many of the people from the villages to witness the 
Royal arrival. The scene was the vicinity of the Dharmabndi 
tank, and here an aged rustic from some distant village had some¬ 
how broken through the poMce and military cordon. He was 
being unceremoniously hustled back. He was a typical “ rude 
fore-father of the hamlet” and plaintively he complained: “ why 
do you push me ? l am old and feeble and can do no harm. In 
my village I have heard of our Maharajah and his goodness to 
us, but I have never seen him. I have heard also of the greatness 
of the Wliite King of England and know that it is to him we owe 
peace and prosperity. His son and daughter-in-law are coming, 
let me stay here and see them with these old eyes, so that I can 
go home and tell my grand-children that 1 saw the Emperor and 
that he is a powerful King.” But the policeman could not let 
sentiment interfere with duty, so the man had to go back to a 
less prominent place. The rush was great everywhere and every 
point of vantage was eagerly seized upon by the expectant crowd. 

In the meantime the troops had taken up their position, the 
roads had been lined and the various Officials who had to be pre¬ 
sent to receive Their Rbyal Highnesses at the Railway Station 
had taken up their positions on the platfom, the guard-of-hoh- 
ourwas in position and the l2th Battery, R. F. A., werejn action 
in the bed of the Dharmabudi tank. The supplementary 
special had arrived from Mysore at 6-35 in the morning, and this 
train had brought in all the baggage, the Royal servants, and 
the travelling Press correspondents. The Hon’ble Mr. 
S. M. Fraser the British Resident, and Sir P. N. Krishnamurti, the 
Dewan of Mysore, arrived by a special reaching Bangalore at 
6 o’clock. A staff or pilot special arrived at 7-30 a.m. shortly 
after the ordinary train from the capital, and this brought in the 
Royal staff. These trains were shunted out, and the line and 
platform cleared well in advance of the time fixed for the arri¬ 
val of the Royal special, and everybody was in his place and 
ready to receive the Royal visitors long before the scheduled 
time. 

The city Railway Station presented a scene of beauty in 
honour of the Royal visiti The decorations were very 
effective and on a lavish scale. The social pavilion erected to 
accommodate Their Royal Highnessea on alighting from the 
train and while the various ceremonies attendant on the Royal 
reception wore in progress is a structure of much beauty. It is 
of Moorish design, and rich in the beautiful forms by which 
Saracenic or Arabian architecture is best known. The structure 
springs from a rectangular base and is supported 
by 10 imitation masonry j pillars of graceful proportions* The 
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central part of the pavilion ia surmoimted by a dome ^which 
springs from a square base and is gathered into the usual oiroular 
form in very graceful lines. The external surface of the dome 
is decorated with diaper work, while the interior of this part of 
the edifice is decorated with intricate scroll work in green, gold 

andsilver, flat in appearance on the surface hut really in various 

planes and intertwining, and from the scrolls comes a sort of 
leaf work, certainly like notliing in nature, biit graceful and 
varied in its elegant curves. The interior ornamentation of the 
dome is a mass of colour'^formed ofgieen, filVer and gqJd stars. 
Flanking the central dome are two covered entrances, the,flat 
roofs of these bemg decorated in much the same manner as ther-' 
dome. facade of thestructwe is very beautiful, being ex-'" 

ceedingfy graceful in outline and lavishly ornamented in diaper 
and scroll work, and 'above the oorniee of the external face of 
the building is tlie inscription “a loyal welcome to Bangalore.” 

The decorations to the staton premises itself were very effect¬ 
ive^ and these have been carried out by Messrs. Wrenn, Bemiett 
.AfCo., under the personal supervision of Mr. Burghall, with re- . 
markable taste. The pavilion above descril^ stan<fe at the 
-footof the overbridge and just outside the covered portion of the 
• platform on jr« left. • ♦ 

That portion of the platform nearest the point at which the 
Royarparty alighted, about a third of the whole length of the 
platform, • was most handsomely decorated. The wall of the 
station was- entirely concealed by a mass of sago palms picked 
out with touches of colour in the way of small flags. The roof 
was draped lengthways with art muslins in deUcate shades of 
red, yello’SF, pink and green. The pillars were draped alternately 
red, and red, white and blue, and a pretty arrangement of flags, 
banners and streamers depending from the roof or pillars made 
the general effect of the decorations very fine. The effect was 
enhanced by a judicious arrangement of palms and plants in pots 
of all descriptions." The whole length of the platform was 
carpetted with crimson baize, and the floor of the pavilion was 
provided with a magnificent pile carpet. 

The overbridge which the Prince and Princess had to cross 
to-get into the carriage was also most effectively decorated, and 
over this Mr. -Burghall spent an exceptional amount of time and 
labour. The whole length of the passage was carpetted in 
•chocolate and gold overlaid with crimson baize about a yard in 
width. The roof of the overbridge was draped longitudinally 
with art muslin in alternate colours of primrose and light blue. 
A line of st reamers ran down the centre and both sides throughout 
the whole length of the covered way, and across the roof under 
the drapery were hung at intervals of about a yard garlands 
of artificial roses which enhanced the beauty of the decoration. 
The sides of the overbridge formed a continuous mass of foliage 
and eucharis lilies interspersed with handsome flags and bmmers 
several hundreds of these adding to the general colour effect. 
Overhead the roof was one moss of bimting. 

Prom the foot of the ovqrbtidgo the street decorations com¬ 
menced, and the immediate vicinity of the station formed a 
mass of colour with Venetian masts, streamers and flags. At 
the entrance tp the station premises facing the Dharmabudi 
tank was the firat triumphal arch, which, with the Royal pavilion 
already dewttbed, been put up by the City Municipal Cor¬ 
poration. This arch is a handsome structure of a design that be- 
fl ? to no particular style of architecture. The main arch is 
flanked by two smaller entrances, the prominent colouring being 
red, picked out in gold and silver tracery, Tlie arch is of the 
scollop vanety. with a fringe of red and gold, and on either 
side of the space above the arCh are silver representations of the 
double eagle, the insignia of The Mysore Government. A pointed 
pble springs from the top of the arch, and on the face of this 
18 embellished the British Royal Arms, a Union Jack floating 


over the whole structure. The inscription over the arohee on 
either side are “ God bless the Prince and Princess.” 

The Royal special, consisting of two engines, the Royal 
saloons and eight other vehicles, steamed into the station exactly 
at 8-30 A.M, and was drawn up with the Royal saloon immediately 
in front of the special pavilion. 

9th FBBRtTARV 1900, 

Daily Chronide, —The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived 
here (Hyderabad) early this morning, after the long and trying 
joumey^ero'Bangalore, and were received by the Nizam, the 
ruler pf the.pr'emier'native State in India, and the representative 
of the vi^e Mbhamedan, population, from whom he wrested the 
sovereignty of IndiV'' ' 

Byderabad itself'preserves many of the characteristics of a 
feudal fehigdqul of . the Middle Ages. It is a kind of modem 
Alsatia, where the native barons and their retainers swagger fully 
armed through the streets. Nowhere in modem India is life so 
little securer or the Jaw so little-respected; but of recent years 
the Nizam^lias joined the Infliah^overnment in its attempt to 
bring aboot a mote orderly state of things, • 

Hawk-eyed, alert, spare to the point of leanness, the Nizam 
waited at the station to meet thef Royal partyi costumed with 
the studied restraint which lie always affeete,*and surroxmded by 
Jiis nobles and Ministers in theiir statq unifdrtos of sober navy-blue 
and gold. There was, little in his ^{Ti^arance to suggest the 
traditional splendour of a native State. • But tlief drive from the 
station to the palace reeked of Oriental contfialts. The Rohillas 
in their half-Turkish uniforms hrst saluted the proqessien; then 
came the pure negroes of the African Cavalry,the'heterogen¬ 
eous household troops, who are not'even fit to^'Aake food for 
cannon, and the Mestaen of theH3>derabadconfijigent, who are a 
step higher in the scale of military efl5oiency..^ fo^ the escort 
along with these rode the native troopers of the Madras Lancers 
and the faultless horse-gunners of the Nizam’s Imperial Service 
Cavalry, comparing not unfavourably with the regulars, 

The interesting Oriental char^ter of Hyderabad was accen¬ 
tuated by the Crowds which thronged ite wde avenues. 
Hyderabad is a city of magnificent distances, tW^tfadye from the 
station to the Palace beingoverfive miles inlebgth. In the streets 
upon-the way the prevaili^ element consipfcSd of Mahomedans, 
petty landowers armed with lathis, or stout staves^ shod with 
iron, and loan hard Bec6an peasantry. The fanad^l leanings of 
the Mahomedan temperament and the ha^rlqea^ of. the peasant’s 
lot infected the crowd with the dournCte 'frotablo in North¬ 
ern India, and we missed the jOyopsness whidh-clMraeterised our 
progress through the tropical and more luxuriant hinds of South¬ 
ern India, although a respectful interest in the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess was manifested by the people. 

The old Palace, where the Prince paid his State visit to the 
Nizam this afternoon, is unw'orthy of the premier native State 
of India. It is an immense, rambling building, said to contain 
7,000 peraons, but it is moan in point of architecture, and poorly 
furnished. To-morrow the Princess will lay the foimdation 
• stone of the Viotoria Zenana Hospital, and there will -be a State 
banquet on Satimi^y, Afterwards the Royal party proceed 
to a shooting camp for several days’ apbrt and we arrive at 
Benares on the 18th. 

Engliskrmn.—The Ifrinoe and Princess of Wales arrived at 
Hyderabad this morning. Uiey were received with all pomp 
anil- oircumstaiioo. The Nizam’s troops in their picturesque 
garb'liiied the streets and the people crowded on tbe housetops. 
The Njzam and his principal officer!} of State met Their Royal 
Highnestes at the station, and an imposing cavalpade escorted 
them through the streets to the new palace. I,ater the Nizaqi 
paid a State visit’ to the Prince, which was immediately returned 
and this closed the progi’amme of the day. 










The sun rose this morning in a blaze of crimson sjdendour. 
The wave of dawning day painted the eastern sky a glorious 
blood red, lighting roby in the purple bosom of the lake. 
Shortly the crimson paled into a subtle salmon stifBing the fad¬ 
ing steel blue horizon with subtle pink, and almost before the 
retina had caught its beauties it fused into lemon and sapphire 
and then the harsh azure of the Indian day. The cold night air 
mellowed into a pellucid softn^s and then sprang up the zephyr 
which comes wi^ the light. So were the Prince and Princess 
welcomed to Hyderabad. 

At the station and in the city they were met with a greeting 
scarcely less splendid. His Highness the Nizam, spare, erect 
hawk-eyed, stood in front of his principal officers of State, He 
was attired with the dignified simplicity he always affects, a 
tunic of navy blue with sword and belt, and a conical turban of 
Hyderabad yellow. His ministers and officers were in the hand¬ 
some state livery of blue and gold and yellow, and formed a varied 
and striking group. In this there was little of the picturesque 
irregularity and colour that are conunonly associated with 
native rale in India. That was reserved for the intensely Oriental 
streets of the city where were vividly reproduced those character- 
isticAhat make Hyderabad one of the most fascinating centres 
in the Dependency. 

Indeed on the drive from the station to the new palace the 
Prince and Princess passed through a series of pictures from the 
troublous history of Hyderabad. Be^gy, breeched and blue 
gaitered infantry, armed with old fashioned guns and equipped 
with brass ammunition boxes and curiously drooping turbans, 
saluted them as they left the station. These were Jumacth 
Nizam Mehbooh Rohillas to a man, who were gathered into a co^ 
and disciplined by the late Sir Salar Jung as a means of keeping 
them under control. But they look strangely out of place in 
India. Their proper position is with the Turkish army in 
Yemen. Coal black African negroes with thick lips and curly hair, 
witi red fez and uniforms of sky blue, represented the African 
cavalry which is such a distinctive feature of the Nizam’s array. 
Then you could trace the improvement of the State troojM step 
by step. On the lowest tier stood the household regiments 
tricked out in new uniforms hut with obsolete guns and curved 
bayonets, which make them not even food for cannon. On the 
second the Hyderabad line regiments, inooraparably better 
equipped, organised and armed with bored out Martinis. Then 
in the escort rode the Imperial Service Cavalry well armed and 
well turned out and comparing not unfavourably with the Madras 
regiments. We all know what a powerful part “izzat” plays 
in the East, but this not^thstanding, it is amazing that any keen 
native Prince can compai'e his Imperial Service Troops with his 
nondescript forces, without like the Maharaja Scindia laying 
plans for the maintenance of none but the fonner. 

The cosmopolitan character of Hyderabad is just as deeply 
stamped on its people. It is the Mahomedan State par oxceUenoe 
not only in its dynasty and its administration, but in the inhabit¬ 
ants of its capital. You see more tarbushes and strongly 
marked Mahomedan faces in Hyderabad in a day than in any 
other city in India in a week. You see also a type that hios 
disappeared from British India, and which Their Royal High¬ 
nesses have not encountered since they left Rajputana, the 
squireen of perhaps a score of acres, poor as a Scotch crofter, yet 
with his belt as full of lethal weapons as a Montenegrin chieftain 
qr a stage bandit, and a certain rustic dignity that he sucks from 
the soil. Nor are you ever permitted to forget that this is a 
Deccan State too, a State with a large proportion of those hardy 
lean ryots who win perhaps the most difficult and precarious 
subsistence of any peasantry in the world. The Mahomedan 
temperament and the Hindus’ straggle with a churlish nature 
has tinged the Hyderabadis with some of the douxneds of No^i- 
ern India, There was eager interest and respectful salutation. 


but not the bubbling joyonsness and lightness of heart that 
marked every stage of tihe Royal progress in Southern India. 

For a Gomparatively modem Indian city Hyderabad main¬ 
tains a remarkably Oriental atmosphere, and it was of the East 
Eastern this morning. Behind the line of miscellaneous soldiery 
sentinels who occasionally refreshed themselves by squatting on 
their heels or pulling at a biddee, there was the ceaseless hmn 
and movement of the throng, l^om the upper stories of the 
houses, whose blistering whiteness was spotted with red and green 
and azure shutters, the women looked down on the scene half 
concealed behind their veils, yet with true feminine curiosity 
the purdah was never allowed to obstruct their view of the 
spectacle. The gold-tipped pinaoles of the Mosque carried the 
necessary suggestion of Islam. Up and down the cleared and 
- watered road galloped orderlies and policemen, with no con¬ 
sideration for their horses’ legs, confining the sowars te a decor¬ 
ous trot and jutkas with loMs of belated baggage. His High¬ 
ness the Nizam himself set an example of almost American 
hustle for his State carriage, of the most repressing lemon 
yellow, dashed post at a respectable gallop, his bodyguard with 
their canai-y uuifonns and saddle cloths of leopard skirts strain¬ 
ing after its fast moving wheels. It was not long before the 
whole impressive cavalcade came trotting back, the African 
Horse, the Mad ras Lancets in electric blue, the Imperial Service 
Lancers in blue and silver, the faultless Horse Artillery, and 
the gallant 1.3th Hussars. In the midst of this pompous array 
came Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales with the 
Nizam, the Princess with the Resident, the Hon. Mr. Bayley, 
the cynosure of all eyes and the objects of the most respectful 
salutations. 

Scarcely had the boom of the guns, which announced the 
arrival of Their Royal Highness at the Falaknama Palace, died 
away, than they spoke again for the departure of the Nizam on 
his State visit to Hie Prince. And yet again soon in the after¬ 
noon when His Royal Highness returned the visit at the Chau 
Mahalla palace. But the setting was not worthy of the scene 
the reception of the Heir to all the Britains by the first feudatory 
in Hindustan. The inception hall was frankly tawdry and vul¬ 
gar. A poor apartment with jingling glass chandeliers and 
cheap decorations, opening on to a commonplace courtyard. 
Not all the dignity of official ceremony, the bold figures of the 
Nizam’s officials and Sirdars and the interest attaching to a 
ceremony which has been performed only once before, the pre¬ 
sentation to the Prince of the heir to the gadi, could remove the 
impression caused by this unsuitable venue. 

Before leaving the experiences of the first day in Hyderabad 
a libation must be poured out to those who brought m here. 
Those whose good fortune it has been to accompany the Royal 
progress thus far have travelled on all the great Indian railways. 
They have journeyed in modest comfort on the Bombay, Baroda 
and the Rajputana Malwa-lines and a short season in acute dis¬ 
comfort on the four-wheeled boxes of the North-Western. 
They have sampled the convenience and spaciousness of the 
new East Indian rolling stock and experienced the efficiency 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand, and the consideration and hos¬ 
pitality of the officers of the Burma Railway Company, The 
Madras Railway have shown how smoothly an Indian railway 
runs and the Southern Mahratta how slowly. The pilot train 
from Bangalore took nearly six hours to perform a journey 
which Mr. Arthur Hoare on his sixty horse-power Coventry 
Daimler motor ear accomplished in two hours and forty-eight 
minutes! But the journey from Quntakul to Hyderabad pro¬ 
vided an entirely novel experience in a train as satisfying to the 
eye as its arrangement was to the demand for comfort. Here 
was a train with two berth compartments as well as four, with 
electric light and fans, a commodious bathroom, a corridor that 
gave access to the dining car, the servaute* and the lu^age van. 





at aJl hours," and with a telephone which BUnmioned the beahw 
of thu refreahment car whenever desired, a lofty dining car, 
wherein Messrs. Brandon and Co. served a dinner that would 
make some State banquets fret with envy. You blinked your 
eyes for a moment ^d wondered if you had Strayed by 9 hance 
into an improved Grand Oriental Express. Nothing of the sort: 
it was a train furnished by tlie Great Ihdi|in Beninsula Eailway 
Company. * " 

Indian The Piinoe andLPrinoess were brilhantly 

received by the Nizam on arrival at Hyderabad this morning. 
The gathering at the station included a number of the State 
nobles with a. guard-of-hononr of the British Infantry. After 
the ceremonial formalities, Their Royal Highnessesi, accompanied 
by the Nizam-and the Resident, drove through the city to 
tbe Falaknama Ralace, a distance of five and a half miles. The 
Royal escort included the Madras Cavalry in French grey, ^ the 
Nizam’s Body Guard in bright yellow, the Nizam’s African 
Cavalry in grey and white, and the 13th Hussars, the cavalcade 
being extremely brilliant. Their Royal Highnesses drove in the 
Nizam’s State equipage of vivid yellow. The long route 
lined by the Nizam’s troops and police, the most picturesque unit 
being the Mysrura Regiment of Infantry which is composed of 
Arabs who wear an Arab head-dress of brilliant yellow and scar¬ 
let. Great numbers of people were gathered along the exten¬ 
sive route. The Falaknama Palace is a great white building on 
a rocky hiU, and conunands a magnificent panorama of the 
Deccan country for many miles. The view takes in the ru ins of 
Golconda, the ancient capital of the State. Their Royal High¬ 
nesses have had no more extetisive expanse of country before 
them from any of the residences they have occupied during the 
tour. At half-past eleven the Nizam paid a State visit to the 
Prince, and His Royal Highness retmmed the visit at 12-30. 

Hyderabad is a city of wide distances, and nearly a quarter of 
it is occupied by the palace or palaces of His Highness the Nizam, 
The State visit which the Prince paid to His Highnesss to-day in 
exchange of the Nizam’s visit to Falaknama Palace took place 
at the city, or Chan Mahalla Palace, where the Prince was received 
with impressive ceremonial. The , Durbar Hall looked into a 
court-yard of gardens and fountains surrounded by brightly 
painted buildings. The audience haU had been freshly renovated, 
in cream and gold and was hung with great chandeliers, and 
moved by the wind the lustres chimed musioaUy; the chairs 
were upholstered in the Nizam’s coloui* of mustard yellow. The 
Nizam’s Imperial Service Troops formed a guard-of-honour in 
the court facing the hall of audience, and in the portico stood 
men of the Nizam’s Nubian Guards m white and wearing the- 
tturbush and picturesquely armed with carbines, swords and 
daggers and carrying bandoliers. The Nizam wore a dark blue 
uniform with gold lace facings, and all the state nobles and offi¬ 
cials were armed in similar fashion, the display in costume not 
going beyond gold lace. The Princess was present at the ex¬ 
change visit, her arrival preceding that of the Prince, and Her 
Royal Highness being received by the Nizam in state. The 
Prince on arrival was received with the usual ceremonial honours 
and salutes. The state nobles and officials were presented by 
the Resident, the Hon. Mr. 0. S. Bayley, and each tendered 
nuzzar. The Nizam afterwards presented aUar and pan to the 
Prince and to the Resident and Sir Walter Lawrence, similar 
compliment being paid to the members of the Royal Staff by 
officials of the court. Tlieir Royal Highnesses departed directly 
afterwords in state. The surroundings of this state visit were 
simpler than those of others which have taken place during the 
Royal toite, but the importance and significance of the exchange 
of courtesies seemed to be thereby emphasized. 

The programme during the stay of Their Royal Highnesses 
in the Nizam’s teratories is not a taxing one. After a parade 
of troops to-morrow inommg, the Prince at noon leoeives a 


private visit from His Highness. The Princess in the afternoon 
lays the foundation-stone of the Victoria Zenana Hospital, and 
a dinner and reception take place at the Residency. The irro- 
gramme on Saturday is confined to a visit to the Victoria 
Memorial Orphanage and a State Banquet at Chan Mahalla Palace, 
Their Royal Highnesses .leaving the same night for a shooting 
•expedi^h at Narsimpatt, where four days will be spent. 

He, WM a middle-class, middle-aged ilmerican. 
probably from Chicago, and quite possibly when at home in Pork. 
He was doing India rapidly, in a shiny black coat, and with no 
outward traces of sentiment. To all ap^arance the price of 
commodities interested him more than the customs of the East, 
and as a subject of conversation at the club he preferred the 
tariff to Indian art. No man could have been less readily 
suspected of yielding to the emotions. Yet when they took him 
to the Taj for the fiiut time, on a night of moon and stars, he 
gazed in a blafrk silence’for a space as he came through the en¬ 
trance portal. Then he lifted up his voice and wept, disturbing 
the solemn stillness with audible sobs and ejaculations. So at 
least the story was told to me by a respectable resident in Agra, 
who was himself present and witnessed the phenomenon. I 
had no reason to suppose that he imagined this remarkable 
incident, and, for my own part, I believed his tale. But then 
I too had seen the Taj Mahal by moonlight. 

There are some few things of this earth which cannot be vul¬ 
garized, and the Taj is one of them. Familiarity does not touch 
the edge of its charm, or sully its virtual freshness. One has 
seen it travestied a thousand times in feeble photograph, and 
libellous post-card, and clumsy “process” print, and utterly 
inadequate water-colour or oils. They cut it out of cardboard; 
or make a miserable forlorn toy of it, in alabaster, under a de¬ 
plorable glass shade, so that it seems fit only for the lodging- 
house mantelpiece. It has been described to death, and the 
late Sir Edwin Arnold assailed it with blank verse. Tourists 
travel half round the globe to look at it, and go home to gush. 
If any object could awaken disillusion and resentment by being 
known too well, that object should be the Agra shrine. But it 
comes victoriously through all. There is no spoiling it, any 
more than by the same familiarity it is possible to spoil the 
Moonlight Sonata, or “Romeo and Juliet,” or the Sistine 
Madonna. 

A healthy critical intellect, when aU men combine to praise, is 
inclined to question. Some people fortify themselves for a visit 
to the Taj by suspecting that much of the admiration lavished 
on it is mere conventional exaggeration, based on no definite 
conviction, and there is a moment when the rationalist may 
t.Kinlr he did well to be sceptical. The first view of the Taj, it is 
commonly said, is “disappointing.” That is because of the 
conditions under which it is usually taken. ^The alert visitor, 
anxious to lose no time, makes for the tomb as soon as possible 
after his arrival in Agra. In the morning or early afternoon he 
drives out from his hotel in a liired carriage, which sets him 
down inside the outer courtyard, by the steps of the great en¬ 
hance door. He has not noticed tire beauty' of the a^pproaches, 
nor can he spare an eye for the quiet precincts, or the stone bells 
on their delicate stalks at the comers of the garden wall, or tho 
mosques and chaina grouped about the central chapel; scar<»ly 
does he observe the noble gateway as he passes through it with 
a hasty* unilluminative glance. Then he stops, "with probably 
a gasp of amazement. Is this the Wonder of the World, this 
smaliish square building, with its four dumpy cupolas huddlinfe 
under the dome, and its four cyMdrioal light house towers 
looking in the remorseless clearness of the atmosphere ^dispropor- 
tionately distant from each other and the main edifice ? The 
spectator, educated on soaring-Gothic spires and mas-sive towers 
and huge walls, opulent with flying buttress and eqjringing arch, 
and intricate ornamentation, is apt to be taken aback by the 






simplicity of the white fabric that perches on its 
' platfom in front of him. He is visited by the blasphemous 
thought that it is somewhat petty, that it is even (Heaven for¬ 
give him !) a little hard and cold. The flaring sunlight is flung 
full upon its gleaming surface, so that the shadows vanish, and 
the recesses arc flattened, and the angles come out with unfalter¬ 
ing crudity. If he were to see it but once, and see it like that, 
he would go away vexed with the Taj Mahal, and smile derisively 
for ever after when he heard its praises sung. 

Bepentance comes speedily after that first full-faced, unsatis¬ 
fying glance. It is bom when you have crossed the terrace, and 
passed out of the noonday glare into the silent richness and sweet 
subdued glow of the interior. Here the golden sunlight strays 
wandering in, filtered through thread-like trellises of marble, till 
the whole chamber is full of a soft and luminous eether, free alike 
from the levity of day and the gloom of night. In this clear twi¬ 
light dusk, idl the lovely details of the decoration are “more 
expressed than hid,” and it needs no peering into dark comers 
to reveal the flower-S that grow in low relief on the mural tablets 
of the aute-chapels, and those that blossom in inlay of poppy 
Kid and turquoise blue and emerald green on the walls of the 
octagon shrine itself. Under the vault of the great dome (you 
see how large it is as you look upwards into its billowing depths) 
lies the tomb of Mumtaz Mahal, the fair and gentle lady for whom 
Shah Jehan, the Emperor, created this peerless monument, in 
the plenitude of his power and passion. When he died, old and 
broken, and a dethroned prisoner, they laid him beside her, with 
the same screen of laced and embroidered stone thrown round 
both to shelter their slumbers, and the same unfading flowers 
blooming by their graves. 

But beautiful as is the interior of the Taj, its fullest charm 
is caught from the outside. You realise this when you abandon 
the front view, and wander about the gardens, finding exquisite 
glimpses of snowy stniotiires, so light and graceful that they 
seem to rest on air, of buoyant cupola and climbing campanile. 
The Taj owes much to its surroundings. Perhaps it would not 
be beautiful in the Waterloo Bridge Road, or even in the Champs 
Elysdes. But where it stands, amidst its trees and flower-beds 
and waters, rising serene from among the lesser tombs and 
temples clusterings at its knees, you cannot wish it otherwise. Go 
a little distance away, and you wonder that you ever deemed 
it trivial. You see that it is, in fact, spacious and lofty (the 
dome rises higher than the spire of many CathedraLs), and that 
it has grandeur as well as beauty. Fortunately you can now 
get sight of the masterpiece wdthont approaching too close. 
The gardens have been restored *to something more nearly re¬ 
sembling their original condition, and the results of many de¬ 
cades of neglect and carelessness have been cleared from the 
precincts. It is one item in that work of renewal and "Conser¬ 
vation which India owes to some of its recent administrators, 
and more particularly to tlie late Viceroy. Not the least of 
Lord Chirzon’s achievements is that be caused the masterpieces 
of Hindu and Maiiomedan architecture to be treated with re¬ 
verent and judicious attention. He has compelled the masters 
of India to appreciate the artistic heritage which has descended 
to them from the rulers they supplanted. If we cannot repro¬ 
duce, we may at least preserve, the splendid works of the older 
conquerors, long regarded with barbarian indifference. It was 
a predecessor of Lord Curzon’s on the viceregal throne who began 
to sell the materials of the palaces at Agra, and would have sold 
the Taj itself if he could have got a good price for the marble. 
And even so late as thirty years ago, when King Edward VII 
visited India, they could find nothi^ better to do with the Taj 
than to illuminate its dome with limelight. Let us be thankful 
that they forebore to embellish it with advertising placards. 

In these days of slightly better perception, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were spared the illuminations They went 


to view the Taj by moonlight, which everybody should do who 
finds that the daytime aspect still leaves him with lingering 
doubte. For at night its seduction is irresistible. Criticism 
is mute, as you sit on the steps by the entrance gate, while the 
moon drifts aliove the trees, and the ring of silver light is stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently upwards to the 
pinnacle. Here are none of the harsh contrasts familiar in such 
circumstances elsewhere. To talk of ebony and alabaster is 
to evoke ideas too rough for this intimate revelation of beauties 
withheld from the indiscreet and prying day. The shadows 
on the Taj are not black, but something between umber and 
violet; and the marble itself has lost its frozen pallor in the 
moonlight, and hints at the warmth and soft texture of life. 
You note the tender half-tones growing upon the smooth and 
rounded surfaces, as a young lover, sitting with his mistress by 
a moonlit window, might watch the faint shadows hovering over 
the creamy whiteness of ivory throat and satin shoulder. 

It is this sensuous suggestiveness of the Taj which some critics 
disparage. They say it is feminine, it lacks strength and stem 
dignity. But of course it is feminine. One might as well make 
that a reproach against the Venus of the Capitol and the Virgins 
of Murillo. If Shah Jehan had been a Greek or an Italian the 
Lady of the Tomb would have stood in changeless marble, or 
smiled from breathing canvas. But Moslem art was forbidden 
to imitate the human figure. It could only symbolise ; and the 
Taj is a symbol, like all the finest creations of the later Mahome- 
dan architecture. The Kutab Minar symbolises warlike energy 
and passion, the Tomb of Akbar majesty and varied wisdom; 
the Hall of Audience at Delhi, the Diwan-i-Khas, with its famous 
inscription: 

If the earth holds a heaven of bliss, 

It is this, it is this, it is this ! 

symbolises the sumptuousnesa of ease and wealth and arbitrary 
power. 

So also, the Taj Mahal is not merely a monument but a 
symbol, and even to some exent a representation. The meaning 
which its subtle and allusive art conveys is significantly revealed 
when you see it neither in full day nor by night, but at the 
moment after sunset, when most of the light has faded from the 
sky, and only a few flying streamers of rose and opal are left 
under a canopy of azure, paling swiftly into greyness. The dim 
shape, with its flowing curves all shrouded in white, might be 
the figure of some veiled Eastern Princess, walking with bowed 
head and rhythmical footstep in her gardens by the shining 
river. And the four watching minarets are the grave and 
kindly sentinels, keeping guard over the beauty and tenderness 
—the modesty and shrinking charm, that find shelter behind 
the purdah screen of Indian womanhood. 

When you have time to spare from the Taj, you go to see 
the other Moghul monuments of Agra. The best of them were 
built by Shah Jehan, the founder of the Taj, in whose time the 
architecture and decorative art of the Indian Mahomedans 
flowered into its fullest luxuriance before it ran to seed. Shah 
Jehan’s days were turbulent and chequered. He rebelled 
against his father Jehangir, and when he came to the throne he 
disposed of all disputes about the succession by murdering his 
brothers. He was self-indulgent and tyrannical, and in the end 
his son Aurangzeb headed a conspiracy against him, ^d deprived 
him of his crown. He married Mumtaz Mahal when he was 
twenty-one and she was nineteen. He had one wife already at 
i the time; but his second marriage was a true love match, and 
I Mumtaz Mahal, which, being interpreted, means “ The Crown 
! of the Palace,” was famous for charity and mercifulness, as well 
as for her beauty and her wit. Eighteen years after the marriage 
she died, having borne her husband no fewer than fourteen 
children. The Emperor was inconsolable, or, rather, he consoled 
himself by sending for the most skilful architects and craftsmen 








he coaid find, and with their help.And'a lavish outpouring of 
treasure he built the tomb by^, the Jumnat. He .was a great artist 
" as well as a great lover. The Palace Port at Agra is full of gorgeous 
buildings, and the finest are those of Shah Jehan. He built 
the Pearl Mosque, a dream of ..delicacy and grace, by some 
thought lovelier than the Taj itself, and the Khas Mahal and 
Diwan-i-Khas at Agra, and that Hall of Audience at Delhi 
already referred to, all of which are miracles of proportion and 
design and ornamentation. When Aurangzeb had drivep him 
from hk throne, and taken his kingdom from him, Jfhah Jehan 
was kept in confinement in the exquisite pavilion ceiled the Jas¬ 
mine Tower, which stands in the Fort at Agra, hard by some of 
his owm masterpieces, and in full view of the Taj. Seven years 
he lived there, the old, broken king* faithfully attended by his 
good and gentle daughter Jehanara, who voluntarily shared his 
captivity. He was seventy-five when the end came, and his 
last day he spent in gazing down the river to the tomb where 
Mumtaz Mahal lay. When sunset fell and darkness bid the 
domes and turrets from his sight, hsi, died, bidding Jehanara' 
be gf good cheer and calling on the name of Allah, the Merciful. 
His sins be forgiven him. He shed blood and he broke troth. 
But be made the world more beautiful, and he loved much; 

Timed of India .—The visit which commenced yesterday of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and the Princess of Wales to 
the Nizam’s Dominions has a deep historic interest and signifi¬ 
cance Unsurpassed by any other part of the Royal tour. .iVl- 
most exactly twenty-two years ago, the Marquis of Ripon invest¬ 
ed His Highness the Nizam with full powers of sovereignty on 
behalf of the British Government, and, in the memorable speech 
which he made on that occasion, the Viceroy referred to his 
presence at Hyderabad—-the first time that a Governor-General 
visitefl that city—as “ a mark, not only of the close and intimate 
ties which unite the ruler of this great state to the Government 
of the Queen-Empress, but also of Her Majesty’s deep interest 
in the welfare of the Nizam,” These words apply even more 
emphatically to the visit of Their Royal Highnesses to Hyder¬ 
abad. When His Majesty the King-Emperor came to India 
thirty years ago, the great Sir Salar Jung represented the Nizam 
among the native Qiiofs who received him on his arrival, the 
Nizam, then a minor, being top ill to bear the fatigue of the 
journey-to Bombay. Since then the State has hfid the honour 
of welcoming members of the Royal family in the persona of 
the late Prince Albert Victor and the Duke and the -Diiohess of 
Connaught. But this is the first occasion that His Highness the 
Nizam and liis subjects have the privilege of welcoming the Heir- 
Apparent to the Throne of England in their own territories. It 
is a fitting culmination to the coi'dial and Unwavering friendship 
which has existed for over a centui'y between the British 
Government and that of the Nizam and his ancestors. Origin-- 
ally Viceroy of the Moghul Emperor in the Deccan, an ancestor 
of the Nizam, set himself up as an independent rulef during the 
period of weakne-ss and misrule which followed on tlje death of 
Aurangzeb. Up to the beginning of the last -century, the 
authority of the Nizam’s was not seriously contested ; but about 
thht time the reconquesfc of India by the Hihdus •was^in full 
swing, and the waves of that movement were Iffpping ominously 
on the outworks of the Nizam’s kingdom. Several districts 
had either been parted with or had promised to render tribute 
to the MaJirattas ; and Hyderabad as a Mahomedan State was 
only saved, from extinction by “ England’s greatest son ” 

that far away 

t Against the myriads of Assaye 

Clash’d with his fiery few and won. 

Thesortioe then rendered was nolily repaid fifty, years later, 
when, in the dark wnd^ dreadful days' ofthe Mutiny, Hyderabad ' 
under the father of the pcesent ruler, and his illustrious Minister ; 


Rir Salat Jung, stood unflinching by the side of the British Power 
and saved the Deccan and Southern India from being drawn 
into the vertex of disloyalty. The Governor of Bombay tele¬ 
graphed to the Resident, “ If the Nizam goes,'nil is lost.” But 
the Nizam did not go j and by his side was his faithful and de¬ 
voted Minister. “ The unhesitating energy and promptitude 
with which the Nizam’s Minister assisted the British Govern- 
ment,_” ‘8aid the Resident after the troubles were o.ver, was be¬ 
yond all praise. No Minister of the Deccan ever before showed 
himself so strenuously and truly' the friend of the English and 
'the British Government. From his open and avowed determin- 
i ation to atisist us at all hazards, he became most unpopular 
I and almost outlawed by the Mahomedans hut no invectives, 
j threats, or entreaties ever made him swerve from .tlxe truly 
I faithful line of conduct he from the first adopted,” ■ F&r thirty 
I years, the State and its rulers had the ine.3tiinable advantage 
' of the profound .statesraanship of Sir Salar Jung, justly term^ 

; the great. During that time, he laboured hard to produce 
i order out of chaos, system out of the negation of all system, and 
I a reign of law out of rank lawlessness. In the words of a Maho- 
i medan writer, when Sir Salar Jung came to power “the country 
. was in a deplorable state of misgovernment. The rights of the 
I people were ignored, the interests of the State were nol; under- 
i stood ; so that the subjects and the State suffered equally.” Sir 
i Salar Jung’s reforms extended to every department of the 
j administration. He abolished the pernicious system of farming 
j out the revenue, arid organized an efifioient revenue department 
i to collect taxes; he resmned Jaghirs which had been allowed 
1 to remain in the occupation of unauthorised tenants, and redeem- 
j ed talukas which had been mortgaged to the creditors of the 
! State ; he laid the foundations of a far-reaching scheme of judi- 
' cial reforms; he improved the Police and brought about the 
! disbandment of irregular bodies of armed retrainers main- 
■ t-ained by the nobles ; he interested himself in the industrial de¬ 
velopment of the State, promoted irrigation, and initiated the 
: policy of railway construction ; under him the question of educa- 
I ting the subjects of His Highness on modem lines received a 
i great impetus. This patriotic and high-minded statesman was, 
j unfortunately for the State, out off in the very heiglrt of his 
powers, and at a time when his guidance and counsel were most 
i needed. And Hyderabad has h^ but too much reason to recall 
; the words in which the Marquis of Ripon bewailed the hard fate 
i which had deprived the Nizam of the great Minister “at the 
j very moment when in some respects you most stand in need of 
! such assistance as he could have given to you.” 
j More than eighty per cent, pf the population is Hindu, but 
I there can be no question about the loyalty and devotion witli 
i which the people of Hyderbad of ail sects and creeds look upon 
; .their ruler. Tho Nizam enjoys the unstinted confidence of his 
I subjects, and in the human panorama which is to be seen in tlie 
i streets of the Capital and the principal cities there is only one 
feeling as regards the Chief of the State, and that is tho feeling 
of infinite affection. In the Arabs, Sidia, .Rohiilaa, Pathans, 
Alahrattas, Turks, Sikhs, Persians, Punjabis, Parsis, Madrasis, 
Bengalis, and Europeans of nearly every nationality, that make 
up the motley throng of Hyderabad streets, the princely quali¬ 
ties of His Highness excite the deepest reverence and admiration. 
Yet it would be too much to say that the need is wholly past for 
the wise advice which successive Viceroys have tendered to the 
Nizam, and of .effective improvements in the administration, 
especially in respect of finance. In the address, to which- re¬ 
ference has alreaidy been made, in which Bprd Ripon exhortetl 
His Highness, then beginning his career as administrator, to the 
.paths of good government, he accorded the first plaqe to finan¬ 
cial reforms. “Look to your finances,” said His Lordship. 

“ Disordered finances are the rain of States. It is so everywhere ; 
it is very especially so in India. Carelessness and extravagance 
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in :^ancial matters mean —first, heavy taxation ; then, gradual i 
impoverishment and rain of the people; subseqiiently, loans with 
increased interest, and, finally, bankruptcy. Reasonable economy 
and just and mindful taxation mean an ever-increasing prosper¬ 
ity and expanding wealth. A good revenue system is the found¬ 
ation of good government in India, and without it the prince is 
embarrassed and the people miserable.” Nearly ten years after 
these impressive words were uttered, the services of Mr. G. E. 
Crawley of the Indian Finance Department were lent to His 
Highness’s Government in the capacity of Comptroller-General. 
He modelled the accounts system observed by the Hyderabad 
Government on British Indian lines. Without greater powers 
thaft he had, however, not much improvement could be effected, 
and such powers have been given to Mr. Oaason Walker, who is 
now financial adviser to His Highness. Under the control and 
guidance of Mr. Walker various reforms, having fov their object 
an effective control over expenditure, have been adopted, and 
recently one of the ablest native officers in the Indian Finance 
Department, Mr. Hydari, was appointed Accoimtant-General 
in the Nizam’s Dominions. The outlook is extremely favour¬ 
able for a steady improvement in the administration. The fail¬ 
ure of the rains has tended to retard progress somewhat, the 
consequent scarcity being expected to involve a loss of 25 lakhs, 

15 in revenue and 10 in relief expenditure. A steady effort is, 
nevertheless, being made to keep up the rate of progress. Mari¬ 
mba and other monthly allowances are being rigidly scrutinised, 
and the rule of 25 per cent, deduction with each succession is 
being strictly enforced. The currency is being placed on a 
stable basis, the Halli Siccas being now practically^ 116: 100 
British currency. Barge sums are being spent to bring up the 
Mint to the standard of British Indian mints. The public 
buildings of the State are receiving attention. The provision 
of better roads and railway extension are among the subjects 
which a.re engaging the consideration of His Highness’s adminis¬ 
tration. The knowledge that strenuous attempts are being 
made under the direct supervision of the Nizam to lighten the 
burden and to improve the administration of revenue will, we 
are sure, greatly add to the enjo 3 nnent by Their Royal Highnesses 
of the princely hospitality of His Highness and of the pictur¬ 
esque grandeur of his Court and Capital. 

10th Februaby 1906. 

Bititiingham Daily Post ,—By a curious coincidence, the 
shadow of death has fallen upon the work which, in the interest 
of the Empire, both the King and the Prince of Wales were to 
have engaged in to-day. The demise of the King of Denmark 
bos not been allowed to interfere with the launch of H. M. S. 
Dreadnought, but it has naturally modified the ceremony. His 
Majesty arrived at Portsmouth yesterday evening, but, in view 
of the Royal bereavement, there was no ceremonial reception. 
At the launch of the battleship to-day nO salutes will be fired, 
and there will be no playing of bands. When the religious 
service and christening ceremony have been performed, the King 
will launch the ship, and as she begins to move the band will 
play “ God save the King”—the only occasion, it is said, when 
the band will be heard during the King’s visit. The new battle¬ 
ship is thus about to begin her career with a solemnity and im¬ 
pressiveness not out of harmony with the occasion. While wo, 
as an Imperial race, have reason to rejoice over every addition 
to the fighting strength and the efficiency of the British Navy, 
it is well also to be reminded now and again, as we are to-day, 
of the peculiarly (|o!einn and grim idea inherently associated 
with the launching of a battleship- War is one of the most 
serious an,d searching of ordeals, and happy is the nation that is 
permitted immunity from it for any lengfJiened p^iriod. Expe¬ 
rience has taught the world that the safest and best way of avoid¬ 
ing war is to be prepared for it, and although thefinanoiai burden 


of that preparation may be exceedingly heavy-~and it is owiug 
to the policy of increasing armaments pursued by foreign count¬ 
ries—we must bear it cheerfully. It is in the natme of an insur¬ 
ance. The Navy, os everyone knows, is our first line of defence, 
and it is only a prudent policjy which aims at preserving the 
predominant standardv enjoyed % our ships of war, in comparison 
with other countries. Hence we may echo the words of Long¬ 
fellow: “ Build up straight, O worthy master! Staunch and 
strong a goodly vessel, That shall laugh at all disaster, And with 
wave and whirlwind wrestle 1” It is satisfactory to feel that 
the spirit underlying these lines has inspiied the making of the 
Dreadnought. The “ w'ooden walls of did England,” with 
bellying sails, so highly prized in song and story, have gone for 
ever. Their places have been taken by floating fortreaseB of 
steel and iron, worked by steam and electricity. But iKere is 
no occasion to bemoan the fact. There is one beauty of the sun 
and another beauty of the moon, and both are perfect in their 
way. Of the special and peculiar merits of the Dreadnought 
we need say nothing here; they are noted elsewhere; but, in 
passing, we may be permitted to recall a quaint comparison 
once made by Mr. Rudyard Kipling when writing of a battleship. 
After pointing out that the days were over when men “pil^ 
baronial keeps, flat irons, candlesticks, and Dore towers on float¬ 
ing platforms,’^ he observed: “The new Navy offers to the 
sea precisely as much to take hold of as the trim, level-- 
headed women with generations of inherited experience offers 
to society.” That is to say, the new ships are good sea-boats, 
and capable of working their guns ia all weathers—an excellent 
quality. 

Turning to the Prince of Wales’s work in distant India, we 
note that His Royal Highness yesterday reviewed native and 
British troops at Hyderabad, presenting colours to the 2nd 
Queen’s Own Rajput Light Infantry, a regiment with a distin¬ 
guished record, and the Colonel-in-Chief of which is His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. Later the Prince laid the fotmdation-stone 
of the Victoria Zenana Hospital, as reported elsewhere. The 
General Election turmoil and the political situation arising 
therefrom have deflected public attention for a time from the 
progress of the Royal tour ; but it is pleasing to find that the tour 
continues its successful course, with a praiseworthy adherence 
to the time-table, which must be rather bewildering to the poor 
Indians, to whom time is seldom of any consequence, and who 
believe that it is right and proper to draw up a time-table as a 
guide, but that there is no necessity to follow it faithfully when 
pleasure or interest suggests otherwise. IKe Prince and Princess 
are not even a day behind, according to the tableof dates planned 
long prior to their tour. When last we reviewed their 
progress, they had passed from Bombay to the Rajput States, 
and thence on to Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and Lucknow. Since 
then they have visited Calcutta, “the city of palaces” and the 
capital of our Indian Empire. From there they paid what may 
be called a flying visit to the hUl station of Darjeeling, enjoyed 
glimpses of the Himalaya Mountains, find had the satisfaction 
of seeing the base of the famous expedition that under Mac¬ 
Donald and Youngbusband penetrated into Tibet as far as the 
Forbidden City. Returning to Calcutta, Their Royal Highnassea 
left India for Buma, arriving at Rangoon about the middle of 
last month. Mandalay, the old capital, was visited, and then 
coming back to Rangoon, the return voyage to India was under¬ 
taken, Madras being the port of arrival. 

After four days spent in that far-off city, tJie tour was re¬ 
sumed, and from Mysore and Bangalore the Royal tourists have 
now reached the city of the Nizam. Hyderabad is distant 389 
miles north-west from Madras, 449 miles south-east from Bom¬ 
bay, and 962 south-west from Calcutta. The State is by far 
the largest of the feudatory kingdoms of India. It is 98,000 
square miles, or three times as large as Bavaria, and more than 





twice »is thickly populated. There is, perhaps, no city in India 
with a population so varied and warlike. There one may set? 
any day the Arab, the Sidi, the Rohiila, the Pathan, the Mahra- 
tha, the Turk, the Sikh, Persians, Bokhariots, Parsis, Madrasis, 
and others; while every man goes about armed to the teeth. 
The scenery around the city of Hyderabad, which is the capital 
of the State of the same name, is wild and picturesque, bat the 
street architecture is not very imposing, and there are few build¬ 
ings with any great architectural pretensions. The Nizam, 
wh(!ti8 the ruler of this State, maintains a military force of 30,000 
men, and is entitled to a salute of 28 guns. He was born in 1866, 
and is regarded as a progressive ruler, and one most loyal to the 
suzerain Power. In 1885, for instance, he offered to sen(^jto 
aid the Government in Egypt, and repeated the same generous 
offer later, when Russia threatened aggressive 'action on the 
Afghan Frontier. The Nizam, in fact, is fully appreciative of 
our Imperial responsibilltite, and m the first Jubilee year of 
Queen Victoria—1887“h6, offered spontaneously to'contribute 
from the Hyderabad State to the Imperial Government twenty 
lakhs of rupees annually for three years for the exclusive purpose 
of Indian frontier defence. We notice with regret that yesterday 
the Nizam was imable' to be present at the foundation-stone 
laying ceremony, owing to the death which’ocourred at nine o’clock 
yesterday morning of one of his daughters. This ted event 
has, of course, led to the abandonment of the State banquet 
arranged for to-night in honour of the Prince and Princess, and 
in commemoration of the historic friendship existing between 
Hyderabad and the Indian Government. 

" Daily TefcpmpA.—The Prince and Princess of Wales’s visit 
to Hyderabad has been dimmed by the death of the Nizam’s 
daughter, which occuned this morning, whilst the Nizam was 
attending a review at Secunderabad. The deceased, who was 
described as an imuaually accomplished lady, was twenty-three 
years of age, and had long suffered from phthisis. The Nizam 
was devoted to her; and all the State ceremonies have been 
abandoned. 

At eight o’clock this morning the Prince of Wales held a 
highly successful and .interesting review of about 8,000 British 
and native troojw of various arms. The- Princess and the Nizam 
were present. - - - 

After the review the Prince presented colours to the 2nd 
Queen’s Own Rajput Ijght Infantry, and remarked that in do¬ 
ing so he liecame associated with a regiment,whose career since 
its formation more than a century ago had been one continuous 
record of loyalty and gallantry in the field of battle, a regiment 
which was honoured in having the King-Emperor as its Colonel- 
in-Ohief, and which received the title of “ Queen’s Own” in 
commemoration of King Edward’s visit to India as Prince of 
Wales in 1875, when His Majesty was made Honorary Colonel. 
He became associated, he repeated, with a regiment which for 
distinguished service at the storming of Aligarh, was pemiitted 
te bear a third colour, and -for steadfast and memorable Joyalty 
to the Crown during the trying days of 1867 was made a light 
infantry regiment, and which bore on its colours the names of no 
fewer than fourteen campaigns or battles. 

Engliahman .—The Prince this morning reviewed practically 
the whole garrison of Secunderabad on the big parade ground of 
the Cantonment. There were some eight thousand men on 
parade, and the ceremony occupied a couple of hours. Firat 
the troops were inspected, massed in brigades, and then they 
marched past. This was follow^ed by a gallop of the Horse Gunners 
and the Cavalry, and the advance in review order. The move¬ 
ments, were accurately carried out and the spectacle was impres¬ 
sive. Then the officers of the 26th Cavalry were presented 
and the Prince gave new colours to the 2nd Rajputs. 

This afternoon the Princess lays the foundation stone of die 
Victoria Zeiiana Hospital. 


It is only six miles from Hyderabad to Secunderabad, but the 
two centres are wide as the poles asunder. Hyderabad is of the 
East—a oity of painted balconies and fretted fronts of glistening 
minerals and palaces with suggestions of eastern m 3 rstery in their 
by-ways. Secimderabad is a typical cantonment and is not 
ashamed of its concealed frankness. The life of the station is on 
the parade ground and in the streets, and there is no pretence of 
mystery more romantic than the ways of Government. From 
Hyderabad went the Prince and Princesh of Wales this morning 
to a parade of all the troops in the station. They passed in the 
crisp bracing freshness immediately following the sunrise round 
the fringe of the lake bordermg the road whose waters reflected 
the azure of the sky, and mirrored the showy buildings on its 
banks. Through the broad, straight streets of the cantonment 
with their air of middle class prosperity wedged with a crowd 
08 dense if not denser than that which lined the streets of the 
caipital.on the day of the State entry. Through close-packed 
tiers of happy. S'chool children—whose presence proved that, 
aJthpi^h the military element predominates at Secunderabad, 

' it is an active educational centre as well—and so to the parade 
I ground where His Royal Highness rode up to the waiting line 
i and the Princess view^ the ceremony from Lord Shaftesbury’s 
I Argyll motor car, 

' The Secunderabad parade ground is one of the largest in 
India. It is certainly the most plea.sant. It is no mere prim 
I oblong, but a bit of undulating country rising towards Bolarum 
dotted with trees and yet with plenty of level space for ceremonial 
movements, Nor te it a dusty desert like Minn Mir and Rawab 
pindi, but aotually green even at this season of the year, so green 
that with judicious watering the possibility of dust had not to be 
gravely considered. Here were drawn up the regiments in the 
Secunderabad garrison, L. Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery 
on the right, the 13th Hussars, the 26th Prince of Wales’ 
Own Light Caval^, the 20th Cavalry, and the Hyderabad 
Imperial Service Lancers. Then the Field Artillery, three 
batteries, the first, sixteenth and forty-first. On the right of 
the infantry stood the 13th Company of the Queen’s Own 
Sappers and Miners representing the gallant corps which carries 
on the best traditions of the Oki Madras Army. The Infantry 
were drawn up in Brigade mass, the Lincolns, Royal Fusiliers, 
Manohesters and Argyle and SutWland Highlanders leading tlie 
Brigade and the Native Infantry in a compact wall behind 
them. 

The review was the largest Their Royal Highnesses have seen 
since there passed before them the great display of armed might at 
Rawalpindi. On no occasion have they seen troops of the Indian 
Army better handled or better led, but the recollection of Rawal¬ 
pindi leaves one dead to any fresh or new impressions of military 
parades. So it mnst suffice to say that the Prince, accompanied 
by Sir Charles Egerton, Commanding at Secunderabad, and His 
Highness the Nizam,and escorted by the Imperial Service Lancers, 
inspected the line. The Nizam rode a shapely milk white 
charger and wore his quite handsome uniform. Then the gleammg 
lance points and bayonets quivered for a moment as the columns 
turned and moved Into position for the march past, and the 
stately procession began. The Horse Gunners were as usual per¬ 
fection. Whatever other Powers may think of the British Army 
none of then? can beat our Artillery even by the pick of millions. 
And again as the Cavalry walked past one could not help admiring 
the manner in which the mounted arm in India te hors^. Th^re 
is nothing to equal it on the Continent. Tlie Infantry were 
splendid and the marching and physique of all ranks were 
subjects of general comment. The gallop past was disap¬ 
pointing. The Horse Artillery swept by superbly, their guns 
leaping after them like things of life, but the Cavalry, except 
the Hussars, were ragged, and after them the Imperial Service 
Lancers easily took second place. One little incident is worth 
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mentioning as showing what may happen to the wounded on 
the battle-field. One of the Hussars lost his helmet near the 
saluting point and although three regiments charged over the 
same ground the helmet was not touched. After the advance 
in review order His Royal Highness expressed to Sir Cliarlea 
Egerton his warm appreciation of the appearance and discipline 
of the troops. 

Two brief ceremonies remained. _ Some of the officers of the 
26th Prince of WaJes’ Own Idght Cavalry, whose electric blue 
uniforms gave a pleasant splash of colour to the scene, were 
presented to His Royal Highness. Afterwards the 2nd Queen’s 
Own Rajputs received new colours from the Heir Apparent. 
As the Rajputs marched past as well set up and as weU drilled 
a regiment as the native infantry can show the worn tatters of 
colours were marked and also that they carried three colours 
instead of the orthodox two. Thereby hangs a tale, the third 
colour was awarded for specially distinguished service at Delhi 
and Lashwari with Lake in 1803. It bears this motto “ Lake 
and Victory.” in 1878 some military precision of the worst 
type tried to have the third colour removed but his sterile mind 
received no support. So three brand new colours were received 
from ffie Prince whose Royal father is the Colonel-in-Chief of 
the regiment to-day, and three venerable and torn ones were 
enfolded in their honomed cases. Then addressing the regiment 
His Royal Highness said 

Colonel Lampen, Officers, Non-Conunisaidned Officers, and 
men of the 2nd Queen’s Own Rajput Light Infantry,"—It gives 
me great pleasure to be present here to-day, and to give you these 
new colours, for in doing so I become associated with the regiment 
whose career since its formation more than a centmy ago lias 
been one continuous record of loyalty and of gallantry on the 
field of battle ; moreover you are honoured by having the King 
Emperor as your Colonel-in-Chief andreceived the title of Queen’s 
Own, in commemoration of His Majesty’s visit to India in 1876 j 
when he was made its Honorary Colonel. For its distinguished j 
service at the storming of Aligarh, the regiment was permitted | 
to bear a third colour which you carry to-day for your steadfast 
and memorable loyalty to the Crown during the tr 3 dng days 
of 1867. You were made a Light Infantry regiment, and you 
bear on your colours no less than 14 campaigns, or battles, they 
are not only symbols of loyalty to the King-Emperor, but of 
loyalty to the grand tradition wliich has grown up through the 
gallant deeds of your predecessors. You very rightly venerate 
these sacred emblems, for when you look upon them you are re¬ 
minded of those deeds of fame, and also of your oath of allegiance 
actually taken upon the colours when you first joined the regi¬ 
ment. You are reminded of that splendid page in your history 
how the regiment lost 200 men in the first imauccessful siege of 
Bhurtpore, and 20 years later before the second siege strijis of the 
colours borne at the first siege were produced by the men who 
swore on them to earn as high a reputation as their predecessors 
Jis the record says (they kept their oath). I know that whenever 
called upon you will equally keep the oath taken upon your 
'Colour, and add fresh lustre to the noble tradition which you 
have inherited. , 

Wliilst His Highness the Nizam was on parade this morning 
there occuiared an event that has sadly dimmed the Royal visit. 
His eldest daughter, who was also his eldest child, died at eight 
o’clock. The deceased lady was about twenty-three years of 
age, not married though arrangements for the wedding had been 
made, and described hy those who knew her as unusually 
accomplished for a Muhammadan. She had long suffered from 
phthisis which, four days ago, assumed a critical form, The 
Nizam, who was devotedly attached to her, was an almost con¬ 
tinuous watcher by her sick couch and was debaired from giving 
that close personal supervision of the arrangements for the re¬ 
ception of His Royal visitors he had boiied to exercise. 


It was noticed that at the State visit yesterday, and at 
,Secunderabad this moniing. His Highness looked worried and 
distrait and this is now explained. Of course, this grievous 
bereavement has completely overturned the ordered programme. 
The Nizam was unable to pay his private visit to the Prince of 
Widjs this morning, to be present at the foundation 
stone laying this afternoon, ox to dine at the Residency where a 
reception was held. The State dinner to-morrow has 
been countermanded and as far ns His Highness is concerned all 
official ceremonies terminated with the review this morrjing. 
This afternoon the remains of the deceased lady were interred 
in the courtyard of the Mecca Mosque, where hitherto only the 
male members of the house have been buried. The Nizam 
attended the funeral prayers, and there was a great gathering 
of the State officials and of the ladies of his family. 

In the absence of the Nizam and most of the principal State 
officials, the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the 
Victoria Zenana Hospital, this aftenioon, was quietly conducted. 
Colonel Gimlet, I.C.S., Residency Surgeon, and Director of the 
Nizam’s Medical Department, read an address, describing how 
medical work to aid purdah women in Hyderabad Was begun in 
1880, by ptabhshing a zenana department in the AfzulganJ 
Hospital, ahd the nmnher of lady doctors was gradually increased 
! to twelve, Prom this beginning there developed, ten other 
dispensaries with pmdah department for out-patients, a tempo¬ 
rary maternity hospital and a training school for native mid¬ 
wives. But the existing accommodation for purdah patients is 
quite insuffident, hence the decision to build a new hospital, now 
made possible by the a llooation as asite of the Aminbagh, formerly 
used by the Municipal offices. Here the new hospital will 
accommodate 60 in-patients, half of that for maternity cases, 
with ample accommodation for nurses, midwives, and servants 
built, furnished, and equipped in accordance with the most 
naodem principles. 

The Resident, the Hon’ble Mr. Bayley, then read the speech 
His Highness the Nizam was to have delivered. It was to this 
effect:— 

“ The provision of adequate medical aid for the wpmenof Hydera¬ 
bad is a matter which has long occupied *my earnest considera¬ 
tion, and! had hoped so long ago as the jubilee of Her late Most 
Gracious Majesty to improve the existing arrangements by 
the erection of a really good Zenana Hospital. Unfortunately 
difficulties have, till recently, delayed the execution of my 
project. These have now been overcome, and it is my earnest 
desire that the hospital of which Her Royal Highness the Prin¬ 
cess of Wales has graciously consented to lay the foundation 
stone, should he a lasting monument to the people of my State 
of the good Queen-Empress, whose constant solitude for the sick 
and suffering and whose love for her Indian Empire will ever h© 
remembered with grateful and affectionate reverence, and that 
it should commemorate in a fitting manner the honour which 
Your Royal Highnesses have conferred upon me and upon Hy¬ 
derabad by your visit to my Capital. To this end I trust that 
Her Royal Higluiess will graciously permit the hospital to be 
named the Victoria Hospital for women, after herself and Her 
late Majesty, and will now be pleased to inaugurate the good 
work which the institution is intended to perform by laying 
the foundation stone.” 

In low but distinct tones the Princess of Wales said :—“I 
have much pleasure in laying the foundation stone of the Victoria 
Zenana Hospital, and I hope it will be of great advantage to the 
women of Hyderabad. ” Accompanied by the Prince Her Royal 
Highness laid the foundation stope, tested it, and declaied it as 
well and truly laid, a procedure watched with absorbed interest 
by the purdah ladies, half hidden behind enormous chicks. 
Her Royal Highness visited the present hospital. There was a 
reception this evening at the Residency largely attended by the 
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English coiximunityi who were preaented to Their Royii High¬ 
nesses,. . . " 

Madras -From the Residency to the Falaknama 

Palace is close on three miles and it is right through the heart 
of the city. The Palace is a mqipt, imposing >ediflce situated on 
. an eminence and reached by a road that winds ■^dually round a 
hill at least 1,000 feet above the city and river, and commanding 
a complete view of the city and plain below. The State rooms 
of the Palace are reached by a grand marble staircase^ got out 
■complete from Italy. At the top of this, the landing is paved 
with marble and strewm with tiger^kins, and the walls are hung 
with oil paintings of the variousanilers of the Nizam’s Dominions 
up to the present occupant of the throne. Overlooking the 
• City is a luxurious drawing room, to the left is the throne room 
floored with highly pohshed parquetrie—it is used also as a bail 
room. On the opposite side are the billiard, smoke and card 
rooms and at the end is the dining room overlooking the keep. 
The rooms of the Prince and Princess are furnished on a most 
lavish scale and no pains, money or thought has been spared ^ 
make the palace a fitting residence for the Royal guests of India’s 
premier Prince. The Nizam took the greatest personal interest 
in the arrangements for the Prince’s reception. A pleasing and 
informal change was made in the programme, inasmuch as the 
Princess preceded the Prince and witnessed, as a spectator, the 
reception of the Prinoe by the Nizam. In the afternoon a small 
Gymkhana was held at which the Nizam and the Shahzada gave 
an exhibition of their shooting powers. 

My former list of the recipients of Royal souvenirs was 
by no means complete. In addition to those who have 
aixeady been mentioned in these Notes, the Hon’bie Mr. 
Fraser, C.I.E., Mrs. Fraser, General J. Ecoles Nixon, Colonel 
Leader, Sir P. N. Krishnanmrti, K.C.I.B., ColonCl Desai’aj Urs, 
Mr. H. F. Wilkieson and Mr. F. E. C. Carr were all remembered 
by His Royal Highness before his departure. 

The Rangalore Rifle Volunteers have also benefited by the 
gracious favours of Their Royal Highnesses, for by order of His 
Royal High|xeaa, Commander Sir Charles Oust has sent 
to Colonel P. X. Mooi'e, the Commandant, signed copies of pho¬ 
tographs of both the Prince and Princess of Wales. As in the 
ease of the photograph Of the Princess presented to the Lady 
Cui'zon Hospital, the pictures are greatly enlarged, and the B. 
R. V. may well be proud of this mark of Royal favour, 

A Secunderabad correspondent states that His Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince of W ales would confer a great boon on Hyderabad 
people at large if he would suggest to His Highness the Nizam 
that the local currency should be placed on a staple basis by 
ordaining that 96 dubs should always be given in exchange for a 
Halli Sicca rupee which would make his coin equivalent to 14 
annas He adds r—I have been noticing in your valuable 
columns the sympathy you have towards the suffering poor in 
this place as regards the exchange pf Halli Sicca rupees into 
dubs, which makes the poorest of poor to lose about 3 annas and 
soractimea more than that.” 

Pioneer—Ml Hyderabad was aath early-this mbrhing, for 
the Royal train was timed to arrive at 8 and this involved the 
closing of the principal thoroughfares to traffic an hour earlier. 
Long before light indeed the trample and rmnble of troops on the 
move was audible along the Secunderabad road, denoting that 
horse, foot and guns were on their way to take up ibheir appointed 
pai’ts in the proceedings, ' With the dawn come chota hazri 
parties attend^ by ladies ifx Goodwood garments bound for this, 
house or that, whcee windows and balconies commanded a good 
view of the procession and whose hospitable owners had thro^vn 
thenf open for the occasion. The arrangements at the station 
and all along the route were excellent,-and long before the hour 
of arrival all was in order for the reception. Punctually to the 
mocnent the fiisfe gun of ./he salute announced to ihe eximctant 


crowds in the city the arrival of the Royal train. Th^ Prince 
and Princess were received on alighting by His Highness tho 
Nizam, with whom were Mr. Bayley, the Resident, Sir Kishen 
Pershad, the Minister, General Sir Charles Egerton, Commanding 
the Division, and all the principal officials of Hyderabad State 
who wore duly introduced to Their Royal Highnesses. After 
this a move was made to the carriages, the Prince of Wales tak¬ 
ing his seat with the Nizam and the Princess with Mr. Bayley. 
The procession w'as headed by tlie P, W. O. Cavalry, followed by 
the 13th Hussars, a half battery, B. H, A. and the Nizam’s 
Body-Guard, and closed by the Hyderabad Imperial Service Lan¬ 
cers, while beside the Royal carriage rode General Hamilton, 
Commanding the Garrison, and General Franks, Commanding 
the Cavalry Brigade. 

There is no such thing as a short drive in Hyderabad and that 

before the proce-asion was in accordance with the local scale of 
distances. From the railway station through the suburbs past 
the British Residency in Chudd(Aghat across the bed of the river 
Musi to the city gates must be a matter of a mile or so and the 
main street of the city up to the Faluknuma Palace is a stretch of 
about as much again . The first and more open portion of the 
distance was covered by the procession at .a moderate trot, but 
when the city was reached it slackened down to a pace which 
would enable the Royal visitors to take in the remarkable scene 
before them, and the assembled thousands of Hyderabad to get 
a good view of the Royal visitom. 

Hyderabad, like Peshawar and Benares, is a city with a 
character and'an atmosphere of its own, and though old resi¬ 
dents declare that it is losing its distinctive features it retains 
ample to make it on an occasion like this a striking and impres¬ 
sive spectacle. One may safely assume that this drive up the 
broad main street of Hyderabad city, lined with the Nizam’s 
soldiery and picturesque crowds of the Nizam’s subjects, past the 
palaces of the nobles, round the stately Char Minar, which marks 
the centre spot of the city, past the imposing Mecca Masjid 
where lie the Nizams of the' jmst, then the exit from the city and 
the ascent to the magnificent site of the Faluknuma Palace, 
from whose terraces the whole vast extent of Hyderabad is seen 
laid out like a map, must have been an experience that is likely 
to leave vivid impressions on the minds of the Royal visitors, 
even now when the brilliant spectacles and oriental accessories 
have become familiar'. For the crowds along the route the siglit- 
aeeing was by no means over with the procession. First the 
Nizam had to return in state from Faluknuma to his city palace. 
Half an hour later His Highness was on the road again to pay 
his Visit of ceremony to tho Prince and then c,am6 the return 
visit of the Prinoe to the Nizam. The last ceremony was 
varied in a very attractive and agreeable form by the presence 
of the Princess, who with Lady Shaftesbury and Lady Eva 
Dugdale drove down beforehand and taking seats apart witnessed 
the Durbar, which by this daring innovation was robbed of its 
formality, clearly, as it would seem to the appreciation and re¬ 
lief of all parties! This closed the public proceedings of tho day, 
but in the afternoon the Minister was quietly “at Home” at 
Faluknuma and entertained the Piince and Princess with a dis¬ 
play of tent pegging and hoi'semanship. Tp-morrow will be a 
full day with a parade in the morning, a foundation-stone laying 
in the afternoon and a banquet and reception at the Residency 
in the evening. 

Queen .— Hyderabad is in some respects an anomalous State. 
Here we have a population mainly Hindu ruled by a Moham¬ 
medan Prince, while in Kaahmir, in the far north-west, we have 
the reverse of this. The city, the most populous b£ any inland 
city in India, is, however, far more Mohammedan than the 
country. 

It is curious in the census retens to read that Hyderabad 
Stfite, with some 10,000,000 Hindus and over 1,000,000 
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Mohammedans, has thtee Buddhists and thirteen Jews gravely 
enumerated among its population. The census Blue Book, it 
may be remaked m inxssant, affords occasional unexpected gleams 
of humour. For instance, there is the classicat example of the 
scrupulous Hindu who consciehtibusly set out his occupation in 
the census paper as “hereditary pain ter ^ of horses with spots.” 

Then its army, known as tlie Hyderabad contingent, is some¬ 
what anomalouis. The Nizam’s troops, some 30,000 strong, are 
made up largely of mercenaries. In the opinion of some alarmist 
statesmen the Nizam’s army is not only unnecessary but is 
actually a potential menace to the British Raj, in spite of its 
being officered to a large extent by Englishmen. Indeed, Sir 
Charles DiUce, in his “Pj'o6fewia of Oreater Britain, quotes the 
opinion of a foreign observer of note, Baron Von Htibner, which, 
although exaggerated, givejs one furiously to think.” 

‘ ‘ The Nizam,’ ’ he declared, ‘ ‘ could at any moment become 
the arbiter of destinies of the Indian Empire.” If for “at any 
moment” we read “should India be seriously threatened by 
Russia,” we should not, perhaps, be over-estimating the danger. 

Hyderabad may be lacking in ancient monuments and 
antiquities, but it is certainly one of the most striking and 
pictdreqsue cities in the whole of the Indian Empire. It may 
be modem compared to Benares or Allahabad, but it is free from 
the tawdry pinchbeck buildings of Lucknow or the architectural 
freaks of Jaipur, which excite the scorn of architectural purists. 

It differs in its characteristics from every other native capital. 
Jaipur, Mysore, Bax’oda, or Indore are Hindu capitals with Hindu 
customs. Hyderabad is a survival of a dominant Mamism with 
Mussulman customs. It is a remnant of the gorgeous East, a 
page out of the Arabian Nights. Hyderabad has never been 
brought under the heel of England. There are no Babu clerks 
or college and high school studmite thronging the streets and ba¬ 
zaars, but good valiant swashbucklers, bristhng with daggers 
and matchlocks. The Civil Service as well as the Military is 
manned in all its ranks by Mussulmans imported from Upper 
India, and the ever ubiquitous Bengali has no chance whatever. 

Hyderabad is the premier native state of India, and if we 
exclude a dozen or so of the 600 odd native states. Is to 
India what Bavaria is to the German Empire. Its capital, 
too, the fourth city in population in India, has about the same 
number of inhabitants as Munich. 

The present dynasty takes its rise from a Turcoman adven¬ 
turer who was appointed Viceroy (Nizam) by the Moghul 
Emperor. In short, the rulers of the Deccan bore a somewhat 
similar relation to the Moghul Emperors at Delhi that the Mayors 
of the Palace did to the Merovingian Kings. On the death of 
Aurungzeb, when the loosely-held Emperor began to fall to pieces, 
the Nizam seized the opportunity of asserting his independence. 
British troops having crushed the Maharatta Power, which 
threatened to engulf the State of Hyderabad, the Nizam was fain 
to accept the protection of the Government. The present 
ruler is the ninth Nizam, and the fourth in descent from the 
founder of the dynasty. 

There are not many lions or specific sights in Hyderabad; the 
chief sights are the bazaars, the streets, and native life generally. 
There are, however, some interesting mosques and many fine 
palaces. The Nizam’s palace is only shown to those furnished 
with a special order from the Resident. It is chiefly remark¬ 
able for its colossal proportions. It is divided up by several 
extensive quadrangles, so that it takes up a good deal of time 
which might be more profitably occupied. The great show 
palace, that belonging to the late Sir Salar Jang, G.C.S.I., is, 
however, well worth a visit. There is a very interesting armoury 
here. Sir Salar Jang W'as one of the most famous native prime 
ministers who perhaps did more than any other native states¬ 
man towards maintaming the British Raj during the troublous 
times of the Mutiny. Had the Deccan joined the rebel army it 


; would probably have meant the rising of the whole of Southern 
i India. Dui’ing the minority of the present Nizam this Minister 
brought tlie State into a prosperous condition, put the army and 
I police on a stable footing, carried out great structural improve¬ 
ments in the city, and cheeked |he dangerous mob element' of this 
once unruly and turbulent capital. Now it is as safe for foreigners 
; as any of the great cities of India ; but not many years ago 
I Hyderabad, with Peshawar and Poona, were perhaps, the only 
i tlmee cities where an European could not walk about alone after 
I sunset with imputtity. 

One of the most striking monuments is the Char Minar (Four 
; Towers), which occupies the dintre of the city where the four 
! main streets cross. Of the several mosques the most interesting 
; is the Mecca Mosque, so called from its being a copy of the Mecca 
Kaaba. Here all the eight Nizams who successively ruled 
I Hyderabad are buried. 

' The Chaddar Ghaut, where the Residency is situa ted, is the 
most attractive suburb of Hyderabad. Here are the race course, 

: polo ground, and recreation grounds. As might be expected 
from a race of cavaliers, who, with one exception, have con- 
; tributed a larger number of cavalry (four regiments) to the Indian 
i army than any native state, the Hyderabad nobles excel at polo. 

; Indeed, last yoar-r-1905—the Nizam’s team carried off the 
i championship of India. 

The Residency has rather a striking history. It is an enor- 
1 mous building, with a frontage of some 200 yards, and sjtands in a 
' park more than a mile in circumferenee, siurounded by a huge 
; wall with fortified gateways. It was built by the famous Major 
Kirkpatrick, and seems more suitable for the palace of a viceroy 
: than the official quarters of a mere political officer. Indeed,, 
j the building has proved rather a white elephant to some Residents 
I who have preferred to use the building as an official residence only 
; and to live in a smaller house ia the park. In this park is the 
i Ejesidency Cemetery, where no less than thirty-three former 
: Residents are buried. 

It was mainly owing to the great influence of Kirkpatrick 
: over the Nizam that Berar was ceded to the Government in 1853^ 
in return for the establishment of a British garrison for the pro¬ 
tection of the State at Secunderabad. 

This is one of the largest military stations in India, and is 
! now one of the nine divisional commands into which military 
1 India under the Batchener regime has been divided, replacing the 
j traditional “ Presidency Commands. ” 

' In the churchyard of St. George’s Church, which is large 
: enough to hold a whole British regiment, is buried the, famous 
i banker, Mr. William Palmer (nicknamed King Palmer), the head 
of the great banking firm which financed the Nizam. 

I Some three miles from Secunderabad is a large intrenched 
} camp, intended to serve as a place of refuge in emergency for 
i the British garrison and residents. Here the traveller wiU 
; notice a huge castellated building with a solid looking tower 
I which has a curiously familiar appearance. This is the great 
I military prison, and is, indeed, popularly, if quaintly, known 
j as Windsor Castle. 

It is a very interesting excursion to the deserted city of Golconda*. 

I some seven miles from Hyderabad. Golconda is to the Nizam’s 
j capital what Seringapatam is to Mysore city or Amber to Jaipur. 

Golconda was the ancient capital of the Deccan, but is mainly 
I associated in the popular mind as embodying ‘ * riches beyond the 
i dreams of avarice” in connection with its celebrated diamonds. 

! As a matter of fact diamonds were never found here, though there 
I were diamond fields in the Kistna Delta, which was included in 
; that part of the Deccan once ruled by the Kings of Golconda. 

' Their capital was formely the chief depository of diamonds, and 
i here they were cut and polished ; indeed, in this respect Golconda 
I appeared to he the Amsterdam of the East, ^possibly, too, the 
■ fame of Golconda’s diamonds is partly due to the legend of the 


enormous spoils, estimated at £80,000,000, which Arungzeb 
carried off when, he sacked the city in 1687. 

^ Standard. —The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 

Hyderabad was celebrated, this morning, by n grand review, 
on the Secunderabad parade-ground, of the largest body of troops 
which Their Royal Highnesses have seen since they left Rawal 
Pindi. 

Pour batteries of artillery, four regiments of cavalry, and six 
battalions of Native and British infantry marched past the sa¬ 
luting flag. The gunners and the 13th Hussars went by at a 
gallop in grand style, but the native horsemen occasionally lost 
their formation in the excitement. 

One Indian trooper was thrown from his horse, and the Prince 
of Wales, with the kindly feeling he always shows, immediately 
sent General Stuart Beatson to inquire about the man’s injuries, 
which proved, happliy, to be slight. 

After the march past, the Prince of Wales presented new 
colours to the 2nd Queen’s Own Rajput Light Infantry, of which 
regiment the King is Colonel-in-Chief. The men listened with 
close attention while His Royal Highness’s speech, worded in 
simple but felicitous language, was translated to them. 

His Highness the Nizam, who was mounted on a strikingly 
handsome white Arab, rode by the Prince’s side during the review 
courteously endeavouring to conceal the anxiety caused by the 
illness of his favohrite daughter, who, it is sad to find, died before 
the Royal party had returned to the Palace. She will be 
buried in the Mecca Musjid, the principal mosque in the city, 
so called from the resemblance it bears to the great mosque at 
Mecca. It is usually reserved for the burial of members of tbe 
Royal line. 

The incident has cast a gloom over the city and some of the 
festivities which had been arranged in honour of the Royal 
visitors wiU be abandoned. 

Selections from Native newspapers pebushed in Bengal 

FOR THE WEEK ENDING THE 10l?H PEBREARV 1906. 

Daily Hitaixidi. —The Daily Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 7th 
February writes as follows:— 

In ita January issue the iJcwew of Reviews says: “ If in the 
midst of his joumeyings the Prince of Wales could be as much 
impressed by the extreme poverty of India as was the Tsar of 
Russia when he visited Hindustan, this tour might yield some 
valuable fruit for the Empire in days to come.” True, but the 
officials have managed to keep the Prince so constantly sur¬ 
rounded by a false glitter of pomp and wealth, that it is hardly 
possible for His Royal Highness to acquire knowledge of the real 
■condition of the country. And as yet the speeches which His 
Royal Highness has made in the land do not show that he has 
gained any such knowledge. He has come to enjoy, and he will 
go away enjoying. India will remain the same as she was before. 

A few officials only who are busying themselves in making i 
arrangements for His Royal Highness’s welcome and movements, 
have the prospect of receiving titles of distinction. j 

Selection from Native newspapers pebushed in the I 
Bombay Presidency for the week ending 10th Pbbre- ^ 

.4RY 1906. I 

Armwdayti, 4tkFebruary 1906.— If we want to get an idea of j 
the large measure of Royal sympathy which the people of any ( 
country receive in their distress when their Soverei^ belongs to ! 
the same nationality as themselves and is an eye-witness to their i 
misery, we may cast a glance at Japan. The Mikado is said to i 
have contributed fifty thousand yens from his own pocket to wards ! 
the relief of his subjects, who are now hit by famine, while our i 
future Emperor, the Prince of Wales, is making a tour through 
India amidst demonstrations of loyalty, but without casting a I 
glance at the miserable condition of the Indians. Some people I 


will say that he did not witness the ravages of famine because 
the places he visited were far away from famine-smitten tracts. 

! But we make bold to say that the Prince was purposely not taken 
j to such areas. We think he does not know in what part of the 
; country famine is prevalent now. If he bad knonm that his dear 
father’s subjects were suffering from the pangs of hunger while 
ho was enjoying himself, he would surely have diverted the 
donation he recently made to the Dufferin fund to the alleviation 
of the sufferings of the famine-stricken. Nay, he would have 
I added something more from his own pocket towards this bene- 
j volent purpose. So long as the Ministers of our Sovereign con- 
I tinue to be indifferent to our welfare we should not expect the 
I Prince, howsoever kindly disposed he may be toward us, to dd 
j us any material good. 

I Selections from Engush papers owned by Natives of 
I Madras and Vebnacelar papers febiished in Madras 
i FOR the week ending IOth Febreary 1906. 

Aftab-i-Dakhan. —The Aftab4-Dakhan, of the 1st February, 
j records with regret tlie departure of Their Royal Highnesses the 
I Prince and Princess of Wales and states that the enthusiasm 
I created by their an-ival has been turned into grief and sorrow by 
[ their departure. The month of January 1906 being a happy 
‘ month will ever be remembered and be glittering on the pages of 
history. It says that nothing has been left undone to accord a 
j fitting M'eloome, is due to the popular Governor, His Excellency 
j Lord Ampthill, and the Reception Committee. It is gratif 3 niig 
' to note that the loyalty and faithfulness of the Madrasees have 
been personally seen and acknowledged by His Royal Highness. 

Jaridah-i-Rozgar.—T^ Jardah-i-Rozgar, of the 3rd Februaiy, 
i aaj's.—A correspondent named Saiyid Muhammmacl Pakhri 
i ^uqvi represents that the non-grant of “ .Knighthood ” 

■ to Safdar Husian Sahib Bahadur, along with the other 
: Secretaries of the Reception Committee, has wounded the 

feelings of Madras Mussalmans. He does not understand why 
: his claims have been overlooked. However he thinks 
that the omission is due to a mistake which he hopes wiU bo 
i rectified when His Royal Highness is apprised of it, adding 
that His Royal Highness would nob Uke to see the feelings of 
any community thus wounded. 

Mysore Star. — The Mysore Star, of the 5th February, 
after giving an account of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses 
i the Prince and Princess of Wales to Mysore, voices the gratitude 
‘ of the people of Mysore for Their Royal Highnesses’ condes- 

■ cension and kindness in including this, the southernmost point, 
j as it were, of India in their programme, and says that it speaks 
i much for their interest in tlie welfare of their subjects, and prays 
1 for their continued health and happiness throughout their tour 
! in India and a safe return home. But they were passed over. 

The business of these Honorary Secretaries was after all an or¬ 
dinary one, capable of being well-managed with little trouble by 
anybody. StiU they failed to give satisfaction to the public, for 
they went the length of vetoing the feeding of poor people in con¬ 
nection with the Royal visit, and inconvenienced the public not 
a little by barricading public streets with galleries and seUing 
tickets of admission to them, thereby preventing the anxiously- 
waiting public from seeing Their Royal Highnesses freely -with¬ 
out, any obstruction. Yet knighthood was conferred on two of 
the three Secretaries, and the charm and dignity of titles have 
thereby vanished. The correspondent remarks that it is highly 
regrettable that the third Secretary, Me. Safdar Husain Khan 
Saib, who is a Muhammadan gentleman of great disti notion, has 
been neglected to the great dissatisfaction of the vast Muham¬ 
madan community in the country. 

Kerala Patrika.~~A leader in the Kerala Patriha, of the 
27th January, referring to the hearty reception accorded to 
Their .Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales by the 
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tieople of India, says that in recognition of the enttiusiasm and 
loyalty oharaeterising their reioicings and in comnieinoration of 
the Eoyttl visit, some relief from taxation as was dom; in the case 
of salt and income-tax at the time of the Emperor’s Coronation, 
should be conferred upon the people. But the article says that 
if any reduction in revenue is asked for, the officials in this country 
will not relish the request and it is also doubtful W'hether the 
Government of India would l)e willing to grant any reduction. 
Andht(}prakasika.—A correspondent (A. N. N.) to the 








'programme and see things for.itself and judge the country w'itln 
'■ its own eyes. 

Indian People.—The Indian Feo^e (Allahabad), of the- 
4th February, says,—-One of the most graceful and considerate- 
aets of IIi.s RoyarHighness the Prince of Wales during his Indian 
tour has been the changing of the name of a part of the city of 
Madras. The native portion of that city was hitherto known by 
the unsavoury name of Black Town, How the name came to be 
adopted, or who gave such a name would be now profitless , to 




Royal enquire, but it was undoubh>diy a re ie of old barbarism, when. 

Prince of Wales honouring Mr. King and Mr. the native.s of this country were oalkd bla^^ 

cSSariyar with knighthood, simply because they chanced i recently civilisedjm^^^ To an outsider or a foreigner such a 




to be the Honorary Secretaries of the Royal Reception f ominit 
tee. ’rhere is the venerable Diwan Bahadur Raghunatha Rao, 
wdio served Government with marked distinction, and admima-: 
tered as Diwan certain important Native States. 'Hierc is 
again Lod Krishnadas Balamukundadns, who in addition to 

various charitie.s, presented the statue of His Majesty to the 


Madras city. Wene they not more worthy of Royal honours? 


SeiiECtions frow Native newspape&s ptTBtiisiLBn in th® 
RtrNJAB FOB THE WEEK ENDING lOXH FEBRUARY 1906, ,, i 


Ifafndavd^i*Hind» ——The HaTnd'(ivd~i*IItnd (Bhera), of the , 
27th Janiuuy 1906, writing about the Royal visits, says that while j 
out on toms the former rulers of India used to distribute large 
sums of money among the poor. Times have, however, underr , 
gone a complete change in this respect, and it is now consideresd 
madne.s8 on the part of the people to expect their Sovereign to | 
beliave in the above manner. The poverty-stricken natives of I 
the country should not therefore hope for monetary gifts from ; j 
the Prince "ofWales, for such an expectation is fore-doomed to' j 
failure' They should pray that their poverty may excite sjm- f 
pathy in Hi 3 *Royal Highness’s heart and lea^d to hia confernng j 
on the perple the rights and privileges promised to them in Her j 
late Majesty’s Proclamation of 1858. 

; /ndwa Pe(>pfe.--The Jndtttn Peopfe (Allahabad), of the I 
2lflt .January, says:—The following characteristic and suggestive 
remarks abemt the Royal tour in India apjjear in the Review of 
i?e?veM>.sBeyond a languid feeling of curiosity a.s to the con¬ 
tents of the Prince’s daily bag, no one seems to concern himself 
about the Royal progress. Some day we may have an Heir 
Apparent to Whom India will l)e something greater and better 
than a gigantic game preserve. But at present the barbarian 
instinct that loves to kill is too strong to be easily eradicated. If 
in the midst of his journeyings the Prince of Wales could be as 
much impressed by the extreme poverty of India as Was the Tsar 
of Russia when he visited Hindustan, this tour might yield some 
yaluable fruit for the Empire in days to come.” The justice of 
these observations cannot be questioned. But it must be te- 
menilx'red that the Prince of Wales can only follow the pro¬ 
gramme that is marked out for him beforehand. His Royal 
Highness heard of the famine in Rajpiuana while he was passing 
through that part of the country, but tlie unlovely sights of 
suffering and poverty were carefully kept away from him. He 
sees a dressed-up anil decorated India, arrayed in gra/o costume 
for his special benefit. The real India is to him as unknovm ^ 
it was before he had set foot in tins country. This is vmavoidable 
in the present nature of things. The Tsar Ansitod India when he 
was heir to the Riessian Empire, but be came with Ins eyes op«m, 

' ftnd was much more the master of his time and hia touj than the 
i : Prince of tVales is, and since he had heard of the extreme poverty 
of India he took care to verify it with his own eyes. The Pnnee 
It! of Wales has not got the same oppovtumties that the Tsar had, 
.'V : oonscqueiitly he has seen nothing of the real state of the 

country. Undoubtedly it is a pity, but it can only be rem^iwl 
:p' ■ wheu Royalty in India can shake itself tree from the official 


name as Black Town conveyed a repulsive and unwholesome 
idea. The matter Wfos represented to His Royal Highness and 
he was asked whether he would be pleased to give his oivn name 
to this part of the city of .Madras. The I’rince of Wales graciously 
gave his permission at once and Black Towm, Madras, will in 
future l>e known as George Town, after the futuio King-Emperor,. 

If the former name was objectionable, the new name is one upon 
which the citizeiLS of Madras may be warmly congratulated, and 
their gratitude to His Royal Highneas tbe Prince of Wales will 
lie shared by the people of India. In his letter to Lord Amptliill 
the Prince of Wales sjieoially thanks His Excellency for the op¬ 
portunity given to hiih of meeting Indian leaders, ’l¥e are not 
aware whether the other provincial rulers gave His Royal High¬ 
ness similar opportunities, but no mention occurs in previous 
acknowledgments made by the Prince of Males, Here is a; 
point which may be well acted upon by the authorities elsewhere,., 
though the better part of the Royal tour is over. It is now 
evident that the Prince desires to see Indian leaders and to ex* 
change views with them, and the Local Governments should 
alford His Royal Highness an opportunity of coming in contact 
with the leaders of Indina society and Indian thought. ,, 
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subject of the death of His late Alajesty the King of Denmark . 
have been axldressed by the Sheriff of Calcutta to the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy, also to Sir Walter Lawrence, and by 
the President, Bengal "ehamber qf Commerce, to Sir IValter 
Lawrence. Replies are now publi.shed expressing the thanks 
of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
for the sympathy expressed. Colonel Dunlop Smith, in sending 
Lord Alinto’s thanks, states that the message of condolence 
from the citizens of Calcutta ivill be transmitted to Their 
'■'Majesties, 
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I2m FRBEXTABy 1906. . 

Daily all, little in Hyderabad 

itself that ifi of intereBt other than that which clothes most 
1 capital towns in India. The fact that the Nizam is the premier 
I native chief, and the widest landowner, is, of course, reflected 
I on State occasiom by a certain barbaric splendour. But the 
I shortnoas of his princely pedigree, and the fact that, as a Moham* 
j medan, his very presence is a little anomalous in Southern 
India, deprive him of that unquestioned deference which is the 
' natural right of a Child of the Sun. The huge eBtaM of Hydera- 
had is an euciave cut ojff by nriere distance from those stirring 
regions of the North-West, with which the deepest ties of religion 
would otherwise connect him. There is per.hap8 no small ad^ 
vantage ijo ourselves in this fact, The remoteness of Southern 
India from the centres of interest to-day has deprived her of 
political significance, and the turbulent fascination of the Cai- 
natic, that appealed so Btrongly to Macaulay, has long passed 
0,^ay—^with it has passed away the last vestige of anxiety 
to anything that the great Mohammedari vassal of the British 
Empire miglit find it in his mind or within his po%ver to do. 
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capital are filled with merchandise and busy traffickings, and 
the mere scratching of the ground of her sixty million acres pro¬ 
vides a decent subsistence for her people and wealth for her ruler. 
A trace of the older regime still exists, a mockery of its former 
self. Still the Nizam hunts with the cheetah, still he slips the 
hawk at its victim ; still he shoots at the gold mohur ; and still 
his elephants thrust themselves in an orderly rank through 
the crowds at the palace gates, still waiting for the employment 
that in these days rarely or never comes. The glory is departed 
and the Nizam, the cleverest native in all India, and withal 
one of the most dignified, finds time hang heavy on his idle 
hands. He chooses his Ministers well. Now and then he des¬ 
cends upon them, and with a clear brain and unsparing vigi¬ 
lance ti^ts their work, whether it be good or bad. So the work 
goes on, not over well, because His Highness cares little for do¬ 
mestic reforms and trivial administration; not over badly, 
because no tnan knows what the Nizam may chance unexpectedly 
to do from day to day. So the natural fertility of Hyderabad 
provides all that is necessary, though it be far from what it | 
might. And so, too, the Nizam, chafing under the day of small 
things that interest him only as a means of asserting still the 
phantom of his autocracy, has to find other means of escaping 
from the ennui of his guaranteed prosperity. 

It is said that he rarely goes to Golconda. Perhaps the sight 
of the great fortress—from which his predecessors’ master drove 
out a race of real kings, men who played the great game on the 
world’s stage—reminds him of the dead level of satisfactory 
mediocrity with which he must needs be contented in these 
piping times. Yet Golconda is worth many visits. It is true 
that diamonds are not found there—they never were—true 
that the halls and walls and battlements are overgrown with 
weeds and utterly deserted, but the charm of Golconda Rock re¬ 
mains. It lies to the west of the modem city of Hyder, some 
seven miles perhaps by road, but a good deal less by the only 
measurements that are trae in India, for the road is level and 
smooth, and there is hardly an uninteresting furlong all the 
way. The dusty compounds of the European residents, 
garish with the transparent flares of rocketing ptirple bougain¬ 
villea, or the raw scarlet of caimas, fall behind, and for a little 
the track, crosses the unslaked prairie that will one day make 
Hyderabad a considerable factor in the world’s grain market. 
Soon a comer is saved by a shortcut through His Highne^ss’s 
fruit gardens, and then the main road, which had gone half a • 
mile about to the south, carried us again straight on to the outer 
city wall of Golconda town. The gateway is heavily fenced 
with timbered and spiked doors, but escaped from under it, 
the road runs again, a white and dusty libljon, to the foot of 
the Rock. On either side are the i-uins of Golconda’s pleasant 
places, fallen fronts which once sheltered either riches or learn¬ 
ing, dainty favourites or bronzed merchant-venturers; empty 
halls, where music or high deliteration once reigned; broken 
purdahs, which need no restoration now by the austerest hus¬ 
band of Islam. The crawling vines of the yellow gourd and the 
feathers of rank nettle-beds do their best to hide the desolation, 
bat Golconda, save where some group of playing children or 
the whirr of a turning hand-millbetray a poor home among the- 
wreckage of Royalty, is one with Nineveh. 

At the Bala Hissar gate a knot of the Nizam’s men spring 
to attention and demand the pass without which the Rock may 
not be visited. It is an idle restriction for nothing more inde¬ 
fensible than Golconda exists, but it is an assertion of Royal 
rights, and of these the Nizam is rightly jealous. For though 
to our practical .selves there may be little reason to forbid the 
freest inspection of such antiquated strongholds, the native in 
his heart associates a flash of arbitrary prohibition with the 
possession of power. You will find never a subject of his 


I Highness’s save a sentry or a mason on the slopes of Golconda 
' HiD. Nothing, however, seenis repaired except the lower 
i oaf#. A steep track of hacked-out stairs leads up from beside 
i the old arsenal walls to the citadel. Green with moss, and 
' clothed with weeds, except along a worn, narrow track, whereiii 
! the exposed ridges of rock at the turn of the treads show whitely 
I above the reddish drifts of soil, the stairway climbs up. Trees 
j spring out from crumbling battlements, and empty wells over- 
I hung with mimosa and long lavender-tufted grasses, are barely 
recognisable beside the track. Every natural bastion of rock 
has been roughly shaved and worked into the scheme of forti¬ 
fication, sometimes so deftly that it is hard to distinguish the 
work of men’s hands. It looks unfinished, and even in the hey¬ 
day of its pride this mixture of Nature’s and man's craft must 
have been untidy. Opposite the King’s palace rises a huge 
nnshaped pile of rook, where the chancevisitor stiU daubs Ganesh 
in his niche with raddle, and leaves a marigold blossom or two to 
rot upon the clumsy lap. Prom the King’s throne on the top¬ 
most roof of the Palace there is a view over seven or eight hun¬ 
dred square naites of the Nizam’s territory, and the justice 
of the hackneyed saying that calls these plains, strewn with 
misshapen crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurled, the 
fragments of an earlier world Is apparent. 

To the north stood the famous Tombs of Golconda. Am- 
angzeb descended upon the place from Daulatabad, and ex¬ 
tinguished the Shahi dynasty in the end of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. He cai-ried back with him poor Thana, the last of his 
race and allowed him the Chini Mahal, on the slopes of that 
amazing fortress hill, as his prison. It was a useless annexation, 
Aurangzeb, like Alexander, did but prepare the spoil for his 
generals to diAude, and the rise of the Nizams of Hyderabad and 
the Kings of Oude was at the cost of his wretched and weak-kneed 
successors upon the Peacock Throne. But the old dynasty was 
effectually driven out, and these tombs are the sole memorial 
that its individuals can claim. Every man, remembering his 
own impatience of his predecessor’s vain-glory, took care to build 
his own tomb in his own lifetime, and even unhappy Thana’s 
cenotaph, unfinished, and partly in ruins, can still be detected. 
Thana sleeps beside the rook-cut corkscrew tunnel that still is the 
only entrance to Daulatabad. Aurangzeb put him to death to 
simplify the pacification of Golconda, and probably thought 
himself uncommonly generous to have allowed his prisoner to 
live in his summer palace, and at his expense, for thirteen year’s. 
So a Nizam, or “Settelement Officer,” was appointed, and 
then in the old way, the viceregent Mayor of the Palace be¬ 
came in due time the lord of the city also. 

Looking down from the height one can trace easily enough 
the four minarets which stand where the main streets of Hyder¬ 
abad meet. A little to the right is the huge, irregular block 
of the old palace; the Nizam Uvea elsewhere, but holds an an¬ 
nual banquet in his old quarters, whereto European A'isitors 
are not bidden. Perhaps some violent reaction from the wheels 
of unwelcome progress is then celebrated, but the next morning 
there, across at Secimderabad, are the guardians of India’s 
peace. Not afi the 20,000 men-at-arms upon whom the Nizam 
can call—some say the number is nearer a lakh—upsets the 
silent and invisible grasp that Uea over every village of India; 
and three-fourths of the princes of Indiai—Hyderabad included 
—owe their plao<^ their fame, their wealth, their powers, their 
very succession, to that untrumpeted fact. Yet to a man of the 
type that holds Golconda and Danlatabad uneventful assurance 
and stability can never be worth that one crowded hour of glor¬ 
ious life that must still tempt the inheritor of part of the gor¬ 
geous empire of the Moguls. His Highness knows the situa¬ 
tion from every side, and recognises that it is all to his own 
advantage, but he would scarcely be worthy of the precedence 
he enjoys over all other Chiefs of India if his other self did not 
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sometimea yearn for a fair field among the clashing interests of 
Hindustan and no favoiir froih his best friend, the British Govr 
emment. 

Madras MaU.—The Commissioner of Police, in commum- 
cating to the Officers and men of the City Police the telegram 
from Sir Walter Lawrence, Chief of the StaflE of His Royal High¬ 
ness the Prinee of Wales, to His Excellency the Governor, re¬ 
markedThe Commissioner takes this opportunity of ej?- 
pressing his own satisfaction with the manner in which his plans 
and arrangements were carried out. Officers and men never 
spared themselves, but oheerlully went from one function to 
another without food, having sometimes over 12 hours’ conti¬ 
nuous duty and this went on for live days and four nights. 
The work was excessively hard, and the Force is to be con¬ 
gratulated that, with hardly any exception, the arrangements 
made were carried out successfully. No body of men could 
have worked harder or more cheerfully than did the Madras 
City Police, and for this the Commissioner offers to every man 
Off the Force his most sincere thanks.” 

We think that the public generally will heartily endorse all 
that the Commissioner says in this Order.. Some amount of 
disappofetment has been expressed because the good work done 
by the Madras Police during the Royal visit has not lK?en recog¬ 
nised so fully as was the case in Bombay and Calcutta, where , 
the PoKoe arrangements, from all accounts, were not so efficient 
as they were here. The Police Commissioner in Bombay was re¬ 
warded with a G. V. 0. and the Police Commissioner in Calcutta 
(an acting incaimbent) with a M. V. O. It is, perhaps, a grace¬ 
less thing tn appear greedy of reward, but in this case the ffis- 
appointment is mlt chiefly amongst the body of the Madras City 
Police, who hoped that their services would be recognised and 
rewarded through their superiors at least as fully as was the case 
in each of the other Presidency towns. 

Pioneer.—The subdued air of Hyderabad to-day is in mel¬ 
ancholy contrast with tlm joyous aspect that the place has 
hitherto presented. It is evident that all feel deeply for the 
Nizam, who, besides the loss of a daughter to whom he was great¬ 
ly attached, has suffered grievous disappointment in the matter 
of the Royal visit. For a whole year past His Higlmess has been 
looking forward to the entertainment of the I’rince and Princess, 
and his officers, knowing his wishes, have laboured one and all 
in their respectative spheres to ensure the perfection of every 
arrangement. The banquet at Chowmahala Palace to-night 
would have been notable even in the records of Hyderabad State 
hospitality for its splendours, and now that these festivals have 
been tamed into mourning the reaction is necessarily severe. 
Eveiything that can be done by the Prince and Princess to 
evince the sincerity of their sympathy has been done, but the 
difference of special usage is a certain bar to its manifestation. 
Their Royal Highnesses, for instance, would have wished to be 
represented by an officer of the Staff at the funeral, but it was 
felt that this mark of sympathy would he out of place here. The 
Prince of Wales, however, paid a purely private visit of condol- 
ecnce to the Nizam tins afternoon, rmattended by any escort or 
ceremony, and this simple act must have brought the best pos¬ 
sible assurance to His Highness of the reality of his Royal visitors 

sympathy. t, - 

Before leaving Hyderabad for his shooting camp the Prmce 
invited the Minister, Colonel Gimlette, Nawab Faridoon Jung 
and one or two others who have been prominently associated 
with the arrangements for the visit and graciously pmsented 
them with souvenirs of the occasion. After dmner His High¬ 
ness starts for his camp in the jungles, where it is hoped that 
the sport will bo proportionate to the elaborate aiTangements 
made for the comfort of the party, and it should then break all 
records. The Princess, untompted by the prospect of luxury 
under canvas, remains ia the marble halls of the Faluknuma 


Palace, and will thus have a few quiet days before the time 
comes for the next start. 

A trooper of Native cavalry, who was throwii during the gal¬ 
lop past at the parade yesterday but was not supposed to bo 
dangerously injured, has died to-day of concussion of the braiq. 
The Prince, who noticed the accident and sent immediate inquiries 
atod instructions as to his attendance, has been much concerned at 
hearing of the fatal result. 

The following is the text of the speeches which would have 
been interchanged if the State banquet, fixed for to-night but 
subsequently oanceUed, had taken place 

“Your Royal Highness,—^! give expression to no more com¬ 
pliment when I assure yon 6f the intense pleasure which it has 
given me and my people to welcome Your Royal Highnesses as 
honoured guests m my dominions. When Your Royal High¬ 
ness’s revered father His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Em¬ 
peror visited India as Prino© of Wales nearly thirty years ago, 
he was unable to include Hyderabad in his tour, and I, then a 
child, hod no opportunity Of offerhig the hearty and loyal greetings 
which it was subsequently my privilege to tender through his 
representative at the Coronation Durbar, and which I now 
rejoice to be able to renew to His Majesty in the persons of Your 
Royal Highnesses, his beloved ohildren. To my people as to 
myself the days which Your Royal Highnesses have spent with 
us will remain red letter days that can never be effaced from 
our memories, being as they are the first oeoasion upon which 
the Heir of the Emperor of India and his illustrious consort 
have honoured Hyderabad with their presence. The recollec¬ 
tion of them could not be other than praoious to us, and it will 
be doubly preoious now that we have had the privilege of seeing 
Your Royal Highnesses face to face. lam glad to think that a 
permanent memorial of them will remain for future generations 
in the Zenana Hospital, which wUl add for the women of my 
State and their children yet another to the many reasons which 
they have to bless the name of Victoria,^Victoria the great 
and good Empress, in connection with whose Jubilee the idea 
of the institution was first conceived, and Victoria Ma^, 
the precious Princess by whom the foundation-stone has been laid. 
It was my privilege yesterday morning to show you, sir, that 
portion of my army which is specially set aside and trained 
to assist in tlie defence of His Majesty’s Indian Empire. 1 
trust that the day when their semces will bo needed for fiiis 
purpose will never come, but I wish to assure Your Royal High¬ 
nesses whose visit is one more link and a very strong link in the 
long chain of most cordial associations which bin^ me and 
my House to the British Empire, that if the necessity tor de¬ 
fence should ever arise, not those troops only, but my own 
sword and all the resources of my State would be placed unrewrv- 
edly at His Majesty’s disposal. I earnestly hope that "Sour 
Roval Highnesses will carry away agreeable and pleasant recol¬ 
lections of Hyderabad and I trust that on your return to England 
you will inform His Majesty of the sincere admiration and loyal 
devotion which the Princes alid people of India entertain for 
the British Throne and Royal family and will not fail to add that 
H.is Majesty’s faithful ally and the people of his State y^eld 
to none in that admiration and devotion. Ladies and gentle¬ 
men, it is with extreme pleasure that I ask you to fill your glasses 
to the brim and to drink with me to the health and prosperity of 
my Royal guests the Prince and Princess of Wales.’’ 

‘ “Your Highness,—I thank you sincerely for the generous 
words which you have addressed to the Princess of Whiles and 
myself in your eloquent speech. We are deeply grateful to you 
for the magnificence of our reception, for your kind hospitality, 
for your acts of courteous welcome oud for your friendly consider¬ 
ation for our comfort. I will without delay inform my dear 
father of your loyal assurances- I hope to be able to describe 
to' the King-Emperor in some measure the . splendours of 






I Hyderabad and the devotion of Your Highneas and your people 
I to the British Crown. It is especially gratifying to us that our 
I visit should be the occasion of the founding of the Zenana Hos- 
y pital, being both of us deeply interested in hospitals and their 
i: splendid work- On behalf of tho Princess i thank Your High- 
\ ness for your touching alluaions to the name of the late beloved 
A 011 . 660 -Empress and to her own in connection with that institu- 
; (tion. I am much gratified by your stirring words regarding the Im- 
,' pt-rial Service troops, which form part of Your Highness’s Army, 

[ and 1 know they will be highly appreciated by His Majesty. 

\ -No one can speak with greater authority on this subject than 
our kind host, for we all know that it was the Nizam who was 
! the first of Princes of India to come forward with a spontaneous 
; offer of assistance for the common cause of Imperial defence, 
i I have had opportunities of seeing your two fine regiments 
‘ of Imperial Service Lancers and I congratulate Your Highness 
j on their Soldierly and workmanlike appearance. As this is 
^ possibly the last occasion on which we shall be the guests of an. 

' Indian Prince, I thank you most gratefully for the assurances 
i which you have made not only for the impprtant State over which 
you rule but for the Princes and people of India. Nothing will 
please His Majesty more than the concluding words of your speech, 
and they will be especially valued as coming from one who is 
pre-eminently qualified by position, experience and tradition 
to speak of the sentiments of the Princes and the people of India 
towards the British Throne. We shall always retain tho warmest 
feelings of regard for Your Highness and the most pleasant 
recollections of our visit to Hyderabad. Before I sit down T will 
ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to join me in drinking to the 
health of our friend and faithful ally His Highness the Nizam.” 

13th Febuuaby 1906. 

Indian Da'Up Neiaa.—-This evening the Princess of Wales 
visited the Hyderabad Exliibition of arts, industries and manu- 
factmes which is being held in the public gardens. The Exhibi¬ 
tion is interesting, though not on a large scale, the well laid out 
gardens being mainly occupied by side shows which molud,e 
a circus, a theatre, Alpine railway and other entertainments. 
The Princess spent about an hour in the exhibition building, 
where the arte and industries of the Nizam’s dominions are 
well represented. Here are also exhibits from the Auranga¬ 
bad Industrial School, the jails, and the local schools, and a 
display of work by zenana ladies as well as exhibits by jewel- 
Jers. 

Indian Daily Telegraph.—The Royal visit to Hyderabad 
has been unmistakeably clouded by the death of the Nizam’s 
daughter, the Sahebzadi Saheba. Though there had been for 
long little hoj>e of the recovery of the young Princess the mourn¬ 
ful ocouirence of her death, sad in all its circumstances, has 
struck everybody as poignantly deplorable. Thsire is a feeling 
of deep sympathy with the Nizam, of sincere regret that this 
bereavement shoidd have come upon him at this time. There 
were reasons why much was hoped from the Royal visit to the 
Nizam’s dorainions, and that the brilliance of the preparations 
made in honour of the Prince and Princess of Wales should 
have been clouded by so regrettable an occurrence is a stroke 
of fate more than ordinarily unfortunate. 

In Hyderabad one hesitates to accept as truth aU that one 
heats. Hyderabad has its own peculiar atmosphere against 
which even the European vainly struggles. Setting aside 
stories of intrigue in all its various forms of corruption and pecul¬ 
ation, one encounters a slackness, mental and ph3r8ica], which 
reacts in diverse ways. He who drives fat cattle must him.self 
be fat, and those who wait upon the whim and nod of a ruler 
may not move till he command. It is a system which produces 
confusion, and as its least evil, bad stage management. You 
see it at work in a Royal Durbar when the curtain is up, and 


the leadi^ personages waiting to appear before it has been 
fully realist that ^e pyachological moment has arrived. A 
Princess may be waiting on the steps before anybody is ready 
to receive her, and finally there is hurry and scuny in the endeav¬ 
our to save the situation. The result is harcUy satisfactory, 
and while one may not give ready credence to all that is said, 
one hears without much surprise that it was quite on the cards 
that the Royal visit to Hyderabad would have been among the 
things that were not. His Highness the Nizam is the victim 
of a system which is fortunately undeigoing change, albeit 
slowly. He is too alert, and has too much natiurai ability not 
to be able to adapt himself to a better system, but it would 
be rmwise to attempt to hasten reforms in his State. 

Looking back over tho events of Friday, one finds much 
tp admire in the figure of the Nizam, sitting Ws horse beside the 
Prince at the review, while he knew that the battle of fife and 
death was being fought out within the Palace. He was clearly 
gravely troubled. Unwitting of the real cause, those who 
noticed an occasional symptom of anxiety read it as a betrayal 
of nervousness. Later on the picture of the pale silent figure, 
richly uniformed, bestride a motionless milk-white horse, wa 
recalled as a vision of deeply pathetic interest. Fi^m the 
brilliant display of military power, the potentate to whose word 
nearly twelve million subjects lend reverent ear turned heavy 
hearted to learn the news tibat fate had dealt him one of the 
hardest blows that man, great, or humble, is called upon to 
bear. From the parade ground the Nizam went to mourn and 
to pray. The funeral of the Sahebzadi on Friday afternoon 
was attended by three of the Prince of Wales’s Mahomedan 
Orderly Officers. To-day the Prince of Wales, accompanied 
by Sir Walter Lawrence, paid an informal visit of condolence 
to the Nizam. 

Standard. —It might almost have been the terrace of an 
English country house, as we stood there on tho verandah that 
pleasant Sunday morning. Li front of the stone steps was a 
gravelled sweep of carriage-drive, bordered by a bed of standard 
roses and pink and yellow chrysanthemums. On the other side 
of the low hedge was a smooth rectangle of turfed lawn tennis 
groimd, with the court marked out and the nets standing. The 
eye ranged down an avenue of young tamarind trees to the 
swinging gate of the compound, and beyond that to a broad, 
high ro^. Not far* away one saw the red walls of other bun¬ 
galows, and in the distance the clustering robfs of a town, the 
sheds and signal-posts of a railway station, and a tall ware¬ 
house chimney. Round ua the flat country lay green with fod¬ 
der and the ripening winter crops; and at intervib small brown 
hamlets spott^ the plain, which stretched away in an rm- 
broken level to the foot of a purple line of saw-backed hills. 
Cattle grazed in the meadows, husbandmen were at work among 
the fields and trickling water-courses, laden carts moved slowly 
along the roads. It seemed a picture of order and tranquil 
prosperity. 

But you are admonished to glance at a largo patch of tawny 
yellow in the midst of the greenery, not far away. You see 
that this inset is bare and lifeless sand, with nothing growing 
upon it but a few stunted bushes. And you have to learn that 
as this 8p6ioe now is, so, some five years ago, was the whole wide 
champaign before you. It was ^ arid waste, without grass, 
or trees, or cultivation. There was no town, no road, no railway- 
station, no agriculture. There were no cattle but the small 
and half-starved beasts belonging to the scattered nomads^who 
roamed over the desert track. Now it yields food for nearly a 
million people, and sends its surplus coastwards to load tho 
corn-ships wfiich help to give Londoners their daily bread. 

The miracle has been wrought by water—water and brains 
and weU-direoted energy to apply both. Four-fifths of the in¬ 
habitants of India cultivate the soil; but they serve a hard 
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and fitful task-mistress. Under that burning sun, which crum¬ 
bles diy eartli to a powder or bakes it into fissured -blocks, 
there can be no culture without abundant moisture. To the 
Indian peasant, the rainfall which comes, or should come, to¬ 
wards the close of the south-west monsoon, or in the early spring, 
is all in all. If it is plentiful, he may have a good crop and a 
prosperous year; if it drops below the average, he will be hardly 
pressed; if it fails altogether, his cattle will probably die, Ms home 
will be broken up, his wife and children and himself may become 
outcasts, and the whole family may ijerish miserably, unless 
there happens to bo a Relief Camp accessible. No wonder the 
ryot, as he sits imder a tree in the heat of a summer aftertoon, 
watches the hard dome of polished azure aljove him with ra¬ 
venous eyes. To the farmer in another country a bad season 
brings trouble and loss ; here it is a matter of life and death for 
millions. 

And, unhappily, the rains cannot be depended upon. Seas 
of water pour upon India from the clouds, or roll down into 
its plains from the melting snows of the Himalayas; but the 
flood is badly distributed and capricious. Over large tracts 
the normal rainfall is only just sufficient to feed the crops and 
gi’asslai^ ; if there is a surplus one year, there may be drought 
the next. There is an area of a million square miles—say twenty 
times the size of England—“of which,” says an official docu¬ 
ment, “ in the absence of irrigation, no portion can be deemed 
absolutely secure against the uncertamties of the seasons and 
the scourge of famine.” And there are other extensive dis¬ 
tricts in which the annual rainfall is so scanty that cultivation 
becomes practically impossible without irrigation. The great¬ 
est and most permanent of all the benefits that British rule has 
conferred upon India is that of regulating, improving, and 
equalising the supply of water for agricultural purpases. It 
is sometimes said that if we were to quit the Penin.sula we should 
leave beliind us nothing worthy to endure; only iron bridges, 
mostly hideous, and a few tasteless churches, museums, and 
town halls, no noble monuments such as those of some of the 
Hindu and Mahomed an kings. But our canals we should leave, 
and unless our successors were sheer barbarians, they could not 
allow these splendid public works to decay, or permit the pro¬ 
vinces we have mode habitable by them to go back to desert 
again. 

India, for many centuries, has been supplementing its 
atmospheric water-supply in its own primitive fashion. The 
rain-water was stored in tanks, er it was tracked to its sub¬ 
terranean reservoirs, and drawn up to the surface. The 
ancient rulers of tffie land were great diggers of wells, and 
builders of cisterns, it was left for the English to 
amplify and develop the enterprise. For the last three- 
quarters of a century the engineers of the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment and the Public Works Department have been 
engaged upon it The result is a system of irrigation whiob, 
though still uncompleted, is unquestionably ^the most magni¬ 
ficent created by human effort in any modern country. The 
great rivers have been tapped in their upper ranges, and the 
surplus water that comes down in the rainy weather is drawn 
ofl into main feeder canals, which deliver their contents into 
branch canals, and there again fill a network of minor runlets, 
,and finally discharge their fertilising streams into the channels 
and ditches by which the farmers keep their crops green. 

The canals are officially classed under two heads: they are 
regarded either as Protective or Productive. The former are 
supposed to supplement the water-supply of districts which 
they famish as a defence against famine, and all the loss and misery 
that evil word suggests. The Protective canals are not kept 
up mainly for profit, though as a matter of fact they mostly 
yield a very fair return on the capital expended. The Produc¬ 
tive works are, however, intended to increase the yield of the 


soil, and in some, cases to render cultivation practicable where 
otl^envise it could not be attempted, owing to the scantiness 
of the rainfall. Millions of acres of good land have been turned 
into "arable and pasture by this means. The earth is willing to 
yield up its abundance ; but the heavens deny the Water of Life!, 
and it has had to be brought in by the hand of man. The Pro¬ 
ductive works pay very well. In the Punjab they yield lOJjier 
" cent; interest oh the ^pifal outlay, and-for the .whole of India 
^the net revenue is over Z.’Phr cent. ’ The Govemmeilt of India, 
aftor paying 4 per cent, iqterest.jon the capital cost, is. nearly 
■tiirfee-quarters of a million ih pocket by its canals at the end 
of- every yearl So satisfactory a result abundantly justi¬ 
fies it in ponteraplating a further expenditure on canal* constriic- 
tion of over three million pounds during the next few years, 
Some of the projects are daring even for the new school of en¬ 
gineers, who feai- nothing. There is a talk of banking the snows 
of the Himalayas in a stupendous artificial lake in Kashmir, 
and spreading them by pipes and aqueducts half over Northern 
Hindustan. This may be visionary; but another proposal, 
almost equally .striking, is considered quite feasible, and will pro¬ 
bably be carried out. 'The Jhelum, one of the Punjab rivers, has 
rather more water than is needed, and the Chenab rather less; 
so the engineers are calmly devising a new conduit^ by which tliey 
can connect up the two water-courses, and regulate the flow 
of both by tmning on a tap. Nature is rough and unruly and 
, frequently terrible in Southern Asia, hut she is being slowly got 
into harness. 

The most audaciously conceived and brilliantly successful 
of all the schemes are those monuments of engineering enter¬ 
prise and administrative capacity, the “ Canal Colonies,’ ’ as 
they are called, of the Chenab and the Jhelum., These Colonies 
are vast tracts of land, which, owing to the want of water, were 
almost uninhabited, except by a few nomtids and semi-civilised 
squattens and cattle thieves; 'The engineers constructed the 
artificial watercourses which rendered it possible to bring the 
soil under cultivation. Then, the Government eonistituted each 
district an administrative unit, and placed it under the charge 
of a Deputy Commissioner, who was also appointed ‘ ‘ Colo¬ 
nisation Officer,” with special instructions to carry out a 
definite and systematic scheme of settlement. 

The Sircar had the wisdom or good fprtime to secure the 
services of officials of quite exceptional capacity for this im¬ 
portant task. The Chenab Colony, which is the older and the 
larger, has been for five years past under the firm and success¬ 
ful rule of Mr. Leslie Jones, who has done grfjat things with it. 
The district which he controls is nearly equal in extent to Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex taken together, and the population is now 
well over a million. It has two hundred miles of railway, ad¬ 
mirable roods, several prosperous little towns, and one, tyall- 
pur, which is rapidly growing to quite respectable proportions ; 
and it yields a net revenue of more than 21 per cent, on its capi¬ 
tal cost. But I preferred to visit the Jhelum Colony, which, 
though slightly smalktr, is newer, for its canal was only opened 
in the autumn of 1901; and it was here that I spent some sin- 
gnlarly agreeable and extremely instructive days. The Jhelum 
Colony has been watched over from its birth by Mr. W. M. 
Hailey, one of the ablest of the younger officials in the Civil 
Service of the Punjab—a man with just that force of character, 
clearness, insight, relentless industry, and restrained enthu¬ 
siasm which are required for such work as this. -Little more 
than four years before my visit the Colony was lifeless scrub 
and empty desert. To-day, like its neighbour the Chenab, 
it is covered with fields of grain, with orchards, gardens, graz¬ 
ing meadows, breeding-farms, and cattle-runs. It is studded 
with prosperous villages, and it includes a popufatibn of pro¬ 
bably three-quarters of a million, of whom fibyeral .thpusands 
live in Mr. Hailey’s rising capital of Sarg 9 dha>,> model little 






tawn, with well*planned, straight streets, a granaiy, a munici" 
pal market, a busy bazaar, a cotton store, a factory, and an 
active group of traders and merchants who are on the high 
road to wealth. 

These colonies aio “plantations” in the old sense of the 
term. They have to be planted, not only with trees, but with 
men. The Colonisation Officer, as he settles down in his first 
camp or his newly-built bungalow, in the centre of what is after¬ 
ward to be the Civil Station of the cantonment, has a blank 
sheet before him: a million acres of bare waste, to be converted 
into townships, farms, and viUages. To a large extent, he has 
a free hand; he is the mandatory of a despotic Government, 
intended to act the part of a beneficent autocrat himself. There 
are not many vested rights to be considered in this wilderness, 
and few troubles about ancient titles or prescriptive boundaries. 
The Commissioner can mark out his domain accurately into 
square plots, so many for each farm and each hamlet; he can 
trace his highways and local roads on the most suitable lines 
with regard to topography and water-supply; he. can lay out 
his town with broad avenues and intersecting cross-roads, and 
secluded, but airy, courts, according to the latest municipal 
ideas adopted to Oriental customs; he can put his finger on the 
map and decree, in consultation with the engineers, where men 
and women are to live and under what conditions. 

The settlers come to the places allotted to them, with their 
Airives and children, their buffaloes and ootv's, their brass pots 
and simple tools, and, presently!, on the prescribed site, tWre 
arises a thatched brown village which is the counterpart, with 
certain sanitary improvements, of that which they have left be¬ 
hind—a village with its pond and well and mud-walled byres and 
farmsteads, its tiny mosque or temple. The Mahome^ns are 
in one village, the Hindus in another. The Sikhs congre¬ 
gate in a tliird. And, besides the cultivators, people of 
other classes have to be encouraged or attracted; police¬ 
men, postmen, and Government messengers, traders, and han- 
iyas to supply the markets and fill the bazaars, dealers to buy 
and sell the ^ain and cotton from the farms, artisans, and 
labourers. Itisnotabaokwoods colony of isolated pioneers, slow¬ 
ly working towards cohesion, but an organised oommxmity, with 
its complex social gradations properly adjusted. And here the 
structure stands to-day, in its outlines and relative propor¬ 
tions, pretty much as it may be a century or two hence, barr¬ 
ing some cataclysm of Nature or politics: a complete Uttle pro¬ 
vince, a miniature State, busy and thriving, self-supporting 
and self-sustaining, and producing such a superfluity of food 
that it is helping to convert Karachi into a formidable rival to 
Bombay and changing the balance on the com markets of the 
world. 

A wonderful work, truly, to have been done in a few brief 
years sliced out of a young man’s lifetime, a work assuredly not 
accomplished without heavy sacrifices, and an invincible en¬ 
durance and determination. Before the Jhelum Colony had 
been many months in being, the plague broke out> and the people 
began to flee from their houses in panio. Mr. Hailey’s chief 
native subordinate (he had no European assistant) fell ill and 
ffied; he himself, going in an out of the plague-stricken dwell¬ 
ings to superintend disinfecting operations, caught the epide¬ 
mic and narrowly escap^ with his life. The men at the head 
of these irrigation colonies must know the natives thoroughly, 
and love toem: wisely, but not too well. They must have that 
combination of deep sympathy with equable justice which was 
the strength of the great Anglo-Indian administrators in the 
past. If you ride with a colonisation officer on his daily rounds 
you begin to understand something of the meaning of paternal 
government. He is judge, governor, supreme adviser, tax- 
collector, chief magistrate, agricultural expert, and general 
admonisher of his subjects. When he enters the village, he has 


an eye for everything. Why is that heap of refuse allowed to 
encumber the road outside Abdul Karim’s enclosure contrary 
to regulations ? Let it be cleared away. The offender objecta 
to the suggestion, and makes no sign of compliance. “ Hookum 
hai—it is an order,” says a voice, which is quite low and level; 
but Abdul knows the tone, and, with a sigh of resignation, be 
begins to remove the obstioiction. 

Tlie head-man comes out with the village elders. They 
salatim before the Burra Sahib, but they have a grievance. They 
collect round his horse, and pour out a billowy torrent of excited 
speech, in which you distinguish the word “Powi” (water),, 
reiterated with sobbing passion. They are complaining that 
the engineeis of the Public Works Department are stinting 
them of their lawful aUowanoe of the fluid, or oharging them 
unduly for that whioh they do receive. As the Head of the 
District moves slowly along, they follow him; the head-man 
with agitated staff sawing the air, keeps by his off stirrup-lea¬ 
ther; a tall, black-bearded, sunburnt peasant, with his red 
mantle thrown round his right shoulder, raises an antiatropho 
from the other side ; others behind and in front act as a volu¬ 
ble chorus; the village children grinning all over their brown 
faces, toddle gleefully in the wake of the procession. Th^ pale- 
faced square shouldered gentleman, sitting erect in his 
saddle listens, asks a question now and again, and does not say 
much. He lets them chatter i it may be that their com¬ 
plaint is legitimate and must be looked into ; in any case he 
knovra that half their sense of injury will disappear if they are 
allowed to talk their fill upon it. And so on to another village 
and another, and then back to camp or bungalow, to make notes 
of what he has heai-d, to discuss it with the water officials, per¬ 
haps to begin a wearisome correspondence over it with the ^blic 
Works Department or the Provincial Government. 

But years hence these orators of the hamlet will recollect 
their speeches and repeat them, and explain how they stood up 
before the Huzoor and patriotically spoke for the common 
weal; and sadly they will compare the Burra Sahib, the Protect¬ 
or of the Poor, who brought them to this good land, with the 
much inferior sahibs known to the younger generation. They 
will not have forgotten him, even after he has long left India and 
gone home for good, when such a scene as this may be no more 
than a dim memory, that will perhaps steal faintly back to his 
brain, as he turns over the evening papers in the smoking- 
room on some sumiy afternoon. At the club they may have 
only a vague remembrance that So-and-So was once ‘ ‘something 
in India.” Tlierein they are, indeed, not MTong. A man of 
this stamp is imquestionably Something in India. 

14th February 1906. 

Bystander .—The rumour that the Prince and Princess of 
Wales will visit Japan before returning to England is still alive, 
and, if such a visit is considered to be in the interests of the 
nation, the Prince and Princess will assuredly not hesitate to 
undertake it. If, however, they consulted their own inclinations 
in the matter—a course seldom taken by the members of oiu- 
Royal Family—the Prince and Princess would unhesitatingly 
return home at the earliest possible moment. Letters from 
Calcutta aU remark how weary they both looked during their 
^ell-filled visit to that most loyal city. The Prince, evidently 
tired of sight-seeing, which, in India, after a time, resolves 
itself into a sort of kaleidoscopic procession of brilliant lighto, 
and colours, seemed most keen on the polo, and, in fact, one day, 
when a game had been started, sent down word to have it stopped 
until he could get there, much to the annoyance of the players, 
whose ponies were just warming up to the game. 

Indian Daily Tdegrafh.~-Thie> question being asked now is 
whether the death of the King of Denmark will curtail the 
Royal tour out here in any way; we suppose that three months’ 
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court icoumin^ will be ordered, but should the Prince and ) Higlmess glanced at some of the papers, asking quesliom about 
vxr„i„,, +r. t\)an ajirl tTiaif nfl rJiia • what the men liked, etc., and then wrote her name ana the 



Prittcesa of Wales keep to,their oi'iginal plan and visit us, this 
shonldnot interfere with the State banquet and the few 
receptions which have Ireen arranged. 

’■ Indian Daily TeUgraph.—'Ihe effect of a Royal visit is much 
’* the same at Singapore as in India judging by the following 
extract from a Straits paper*In view of the 'visit of Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, the Imsightly tnas-s of outhouses and 
woodyatds that lie behind the Government oflices are being 
boarded in so as to be invisible from the street, and tall poles 
• v , are being erected for the purpose of tearing streamers and flags.” 
I|,;! ' A/afl>a« Jlfaff.---Preparatioms for the Prince and Prmcess 
I " of Wales’s visit are proceeding, a Qiietta oorrespondent Writes, 

: as all doubts which at one time existed about their coming 

here harm now been removed. The llon'ble Mr. Tucker, the 
11 *, Conitnis-sioner and Agent to the Governor-General, who had: 
■ gone into camp at Sibi, is expected to return almost at once 
to enable him to personally superintend alt necessary aiTange- 
ments. Our roads are receiving more attention than they arc 
£jL : used to, and our Amateur Dramatic Club is racking itsbrains 
( to find a suitable piece to perform before the Royal Vrsitor-s. 
fv'' The Royal visitors on leaving us go to Karachi, where they are 
to get a rigbr Royal send-off. 1 hoar that a statue of Queen 
Victoria, by Thorneycroit, is to be unveiled on this occasion bj’’ 
the Prince in the grounds of thoFrere Hall, and that Rs, 12,000 
Is to be .spent in giving the G 3 unkhaaa electric light at a cost of 
I , Rs. 4(M) monthly to maintain for the future. A photograph of 
the Karachi Gymkhana is also to be presented to Their Royal 
/, Higluiesses as a souvenir of their visit. Whether a visit to 
Mangho Pir, which boasts of a tank famous for its collection 
' of mnggers mA wdiich is only eight miles from Karachi, is also 
contemplated, I have not heard, the father of all the muggers 


is reported to be 125 years old and when 1 saw* him last he was, 

■ with the exception of suffering ficm great laziness, going strong. 
The place abounds with hot springs supjKxsed to benefit leprosy, 
’ : to treat which a teper Asylum h«is been built, 

iff. Her Royal Higlines.s the Princess of Wales having expressed 
i' a wish to be present at a Soldiers’ Chm'ch Service, it was 

, arra nged thatsho should attend Evensong at All Saints ’ Church', 
S, .i Trimulgherry, on Sundaj-; the 11th mstant. At the request of 
iif;* ' the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, Her Royal Highness graciously 

' consented to visit the Bishop Whitehead Soldiers’ In.stitute at 
Trimulgherry. Accordingly as the Royal Party returned from 
I*;;,- the Bolarum Residency they stopjKid at the Institute, arriring 
there .at 5-30 p.m. Her Royal Highness was accompanied by 
Mr. Bayley, the Resident, and Mrs. Bayley, the Countess of 
Shaftesbury, Mr. Frank Dugdale, Major Campbell and Captain 
, MacNab, Aicle-de-Camp to the Resident By Hu! express wish of 


what the^ m liked/etc., and then wrote hei/iiame and 

.date other vmt,. etc., iu the to., Visitors’ Book.,.- 

seen the which adjoins the reading room, Hot Royal ; 

Highness walked round the grounds of the Institutei saw the ' i. 

Huiniature rifle range, the-huiigalow • occupied by the 

of the .'Church, and, the' ’Jte'fititutD'ykitoheE^^^y-W 

came to leave io'r' clnirch^' the-soldiete-^who were^at tl/p' Int^titute'’ 

Imcd up by the diive and as Her Royal Higlmess passed in her 
'.motor they gaye her'three ringing cheers. ^ 

Her Royal Highness wwe a moBt becoming heliDtro][>e i / 
costume and motor coat of the saim^ colour, and her toque 
was trimmed with paJe violets to match. I-.ady Shaftesbury 
was dressed in whito, w^ith a white motor coat, and white toque 
. and feather boa. 

When Her Royal Highness aniwd at the ohiiroh she yrm V ^ 
received by Colonel Yourdi, P,M.O., her into 

the front right hand pew, while the Resideijt and Mrs. Bayley 
occupied the corresponding pew dxi the left. Though the 
Service was not to be till 6-30, by 6 every available seat 
except those reserved for the Royal party and the soldiers 
who had bem at the Institute was occupied. The Rev* “H* 

N. Bridge took Evensong and chose for his text the 1st and 
4th verses of the 21 st Chapter of the Revelation of St. Jolun 
T choral and the choir rose well to the? occaaion,^ 

especiaily in the last hymn, Onward Christian Soldiers, ’ 
wdiicii was heartily Joined in by the congregation, largely eoni- 
posed of soldiers. The Service concluded vdth '‘‘^0^^^ 
the King.’V A large crowd of soldiers and natives 
outside the church and Her Royal Highness left amid loud 
and enthusiastic cheers/ _ 

The great act of condescension and favour on behalf of 
Her Royal Highness in visiting the Soldiers’ Institute and 
the Gamsbn chuieh will long be remembered gratefully by 
the soldiers who wdU look back with loyal enthusiasm to thisi" 
visit''of their future Queen. 

'Her Royal. Highness, in 'addition 'te ' the''fa'y'otir'':do^^^^^ /If/ 

Triftfitnte on Simdav. evinced Btill further interest ixi it 
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the Institute on Sunday, evinced still tethei? interest in it 
by sending on the following day a large parcel of newspapeis 
and a doitation of Rs. 100 with a letter from her Equerry 
expressing Her Royal Highness’s intefest in and good wishes 
for the .success of the Institute. , r 

On Saturday afternoon the Institute was ^ visited by Lora jYJ 

and Lady Shaftesbury!, Lord Crichton and Sir Charles GuoBt, 
who all signed the Visitors’ Book and 6xj)resBed much intere^f 
in the work W'hicb is being done there for the soldiers o£ the ,, 
Queen*/'' /-V 


15th FEBBtrABY 1906. 
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Her Royal Highnes.s the visit was kept quite private. The _ ^ inlaiinns of an 

motor cans conveying the Royal party drew up at the main door i ; Mrujltshrm^—SMom have 
of the large hall, and there Her Roy«'^» Highness was received ! 

by the Rev. H. N. Bridge, Chaplain of Trimulgherry ; tten those wjich have just been voted 

KSecretary of the Soldiers’ Institute, Sister Stella, Sisterjn I society of Northern India the Briteh Si^ . 

Charge, Ld Miss Stoney. On her entrance into the hall Her | to, their dever the honour ' 

i In'm hv * the ^Kinfif-Eniporor dnou Hi>^ Royal 








XiUUJ^OU J.VULU<W XtEgJ'UiV, —- - t-T* . T? 1 

o/SerflZ/thePrinceT^^^ Soidiers’ Institute, i ^nferred on him dmBSh 

V These are to be placed in the large hall and will be nmeh { Highness the Pnnee of Wales ^ Resolution ot 

appreciated hy the soMiem as a token of tlm honour done ; Indian Asaociaton of the British 

. them by this long-to-be remem bered vi.sit to their Institute. i Lraolved that Maharaj Kumar Sir 

^ Hor'Rovul Hidmosa wa.s conducted to the supper room, Indian Association l)e conveyed to ^lo MaHai j 

r and^^em^iSiS fcelJSs to the stores, etc. £ showed PradyotKuumr Tago^ Himo^ tigES 

inost kindly mtelrest and amusement in some of the comic Indian AsBociatiom on the _lugh hoiyi ,, 


. sketehes done by a membet of L* Battery ^ w adorn the 
‘ supper room. The garnes tooin and the billiard room were 
also visited, and from thence the party went to the reading 
room, where there is a small library and w^hcro the men can , satisfaction of Iheir J^yal Higluie^, oi to 

of the .daily and illustrated papers. Her Roj^al ; of the PravincO. and of the general pubbe.^ , , ). 


conferred on him by His Royal Highness the l^mce 
Wake, in appreciation of the arduous work done by mm 
in connection with the Royal Reception, to * toe complete 
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We are glad that this special recognition of the Maharaj 
Kumar's really splendid devotion to the task of making the 
Royal Reception the remarkable success it was, should bo 
offered to him by the united voice of the territorial magnates 
of Northern India, of which order his distinguished father 
has always been one of the most conspicuous and most loyal 
members. With our contemporaries of the Indian Press, 
we can undertake to speak for the general public; and there 
has not been a single jarring note in the universal chorus in 
praise of the arrangements, which owed so much of their pre¬ 
cision and their splendour to Sir Prodyot’s tact and energy. 

Indian Daily Faluknama gleams white in its 

vivid freshness. Westward, across the plain which lies outspread 
before you as you look down from the hill, rises the ruined rock 
fortress of Golconda. The palace of Faluknama is new and 
bright. In age it has just entered its teens, and its historic 
record has Wt now begun. It has housed the son of the 
Emperor, the future Badshah of an Empire greater than Mughal 
•ever conceived. Within its walls have rested the heirs to a 
world-wide sway come hither for the firat and ever the 
memorable time from out the distant tiny island. The story of 
Faluknama will tell how they came in the splendour of Imperial 
state as guests of Hyderabad’s ruler, how they were received and 
entertained in magnificence, and hoAV Faluknama, still in its 
bright youth, put on the raiment of festival. The rest of 
Paluknama’s story lies veiled. The purdah of the future may 
enshroud strange and notable happenings within its place, 
which overlooks the plain and city like an all-seeing sentinel. 
But die raising of the veil can disclose naught so stirring as the 
stare which the ruins of Golconda unfold. There the embers of 
an ancient empire flickered out, there a kingdom sprang into 
b^ing, and there a dynasty perished after a struggle Homerio 
in its greatness. The sons of an. Emperor and an Emperor 
himself hammered at the gates of the fortress for months and 
months until treachery accomplished what valor alone failed to 
do. Golconda fell before Aurangzeb, after a resistance which 
must be classed among the greatest defences in history. 

To-day Golconda is grand and majestic in its ruin. From 
the summit of the citadel, whence Abul Hasan, the last of 
the Qutb Shahi Kings, w atched the progress made by Aurangzeb 
during the siege, you look down upon masses of masonry. 
Piled upon the rock, they rise welded and clustered in a fasliion 
which still suggests impregnable strength. Looking beyond 
the wonderful picture of the crowded ruins of the city within 
the fort, beyond the great strong walls, and the ruins of the 
ditch encircling the rock, for miles you picture the plain peopled 
by the army of the besiegers. It is more than two hundred 
years since the Mughal threw his legions against this rock 
stronghold, and the greatness of the task which its capture 
involved may be still realised: Aurangzeb found it greater 
than he believed. Harassed in the rear by the field army of 
Golcoiida, with whom the Maratthas co-operated, and assailed 
by dafly sorties from the fortress, the Delhi Emperor’s army 
suffered heavily. Famine, pestilence and flood completed the 
dejection of the Imperial troops, but stp Aurangzeb held on. 

Rome was saved by the cackling of geese, and the barking 
of a dog led to the repulse of an attempt to escalade Golconda. 
But vaiorously as they might fight, the Dekhanis knew that 
the Emperor’s resources must prevail: repulse after repulse 
o^y strengthened Aurangzeb’a resolve to destroy the last 
kingdom that held out against him. Tliough his forces were 
beaten and disheartened, and many of hi.s officers captured 
and retmued to him, he would listen to no proposals from 
Abul Hasan. His doggedneas told. The Golconda nobles 
began to desert their iSng and a cause that was plainly hope¬ 
less. Though the Musi might overflow its banks, it could not 
prevail against the reipntness Mughal. And so the Amir of 


the Deccan grew wearj' and went over to the enemy. The 
time came when only two nobles remained by the side of the 
last of the Qutb Shah’s King, and one of them betrayed him. 

The story of the fall of Golconda is a tale of treachery 
relieved by the splendour of heroism. One of the two superior 
officers left to tlie King might lead the enemy into the fort, 
but the other, incorruptible to the end, would fall covered 
with wounds in a desperate attempt to redeem a lost cause. 
No tablet set forth the title of this Bayaid to the honour of hi» 
countrymen, but histoiy has enshrined his deed, and the fortiess 
is the monument of his valor. From the mists of two centuries 
into'the fort below springs the figure of Golconda’s hero. The 
Mughals pour in by the main gate. Startled from sleep, AMur 
Razmq Khan seized his sword and buckler, and with horse 
unsaddled charges to battle. His cry to all who are true to 
their salt is answered by no more than twelve. “ My life while 
it lasts is an offei'ing to my master ” he cries, as he strikes and 
strikes amid the press which bears him back to the citadel. 
There he falls and there he lie,s imtil the morrow, while the 
King for whom he fought is led captive to' Am-angzeb. The 
eight months’ siege is over: Golconda has fallen and a kingdom 
has been overthrown. Abdur Razzaq lives until he is fotmd 
by the Mughal victors. They count more than seventy wounds 
on his body, yet this marveUous man lives. Romance does not 
require his death with hia monarch’s downfall. Treated by 
the Imperial Surgeons he recovens to take service with the 
Emperor after much persuasion, and after his fallen master 
has sanctioned the step. When the last of the Qutb Shahi 
d 3 masty fled from Hyderabad to the old fortress capital, hoping 
to avert the final disaster of all, he carried with him as much 
treasure as he could. Great spoil therefore fell into the hands 
of the Emperor. 

To-day the wealth of Golconda is but a fable. The dia¬ 
monds of which legends speak were brought here only to l)o 
cut and polished; the remains of former greatness are a pic¬ 
turesque ruin, redeemed from utter desolation by a Cantonment 
within the fort where a few of the Nizam’s troops are quartered, 
and the State treasury is kept; but the outlook over the Decoan 
country is magnificent. The Musi river flows by the massive 
walls, lakes gleam silvery in the middle distance, the tombs 
of the Qutb Shahi Kings are close at hand, and Hyderabad 
lies outspread seven miles away. Best is the splendid old' 
ruin seen as the sim flames westwai'd and lights the battle¬ 
ments with the fires of eventide. The sun sinks behind the 
fortress rock and bastions and ramparts aglow with saffi'on 
splendour, the shadowed lake and opposite hills are pictures 
in purple and gold, and the enchantment grows imtil the last 
flame dies, the loopholes flash a last bright amber -ray and 
the rock holds nought but ruin. 

' To-day the Princess of 'Wales visits Golconda and the nei^- 
bouring tombs and on the site of the ancient capital of the 
founders of Hyderabad hears the fascinating story of Golconda’s 
fall. 

Times of India.-—A. scheme has been set on foot through 
the in^tative of His Highness the Aga Khan to start a Science 
School in connection with the Ahgarh College with a view 
to commemorating the approaching visit of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales to that college, and 
as a token of regard in which they are held by the Indian 
Mahomedans. The fund was only recently started. His Higlme^ 
the Aga Khan heading the list with a sum of Rs. 34,000. An 
informal meeting of the leading Mahomedans of this city was 
held last week at His Highness’s bungalow at Walkeshwar with 
a view to adopting some practical measures to bring the matter 
ahead. It was then announced that the fund had reached 
a sum of one lakh of rupees in Nortliem India only. It .was 
resolved to appoint a committee. Composed of gentlemen repre- 







Renting tHe different sections of the Mahomedan community 
to collect the necessary funds. Among this committee are: 
His Highness the Aga Khan, President; Sir Currimbhoy Ebra- 
him, Kt.; Aga Mirza Mahomed Shiraji; Mr. Mahomedbhoy 
Currimbhoy ; Mr. SuUeman Abdul Wahed; Mr. Haji Usiif 
Ha ji Ismail; Khan Bahadur Dawoodbhoy Moosabhoy; Khan 
Bahadru' Hakim Mahomed Dayam; Mr. Saleh Mahomed 
Noorani; Mr. Nooroodin Ebrahim Nooroodin; Mr. Ismaijlji E. 
Kurwa; Khan Saheb Kazi Mahom^ Ali Moorgay j Mr, Ahmed 
DcwjiMr. Paiz B. Tyahji; Mr. Cassumali Jaira|bhoy; Mi, 
Mahomedbhoy Rou'ji; Mr. Mahomedbhoy Adamji Peerbhoy ; 
Mr. Ebrahim Adamji Peerhhoy; Mr. Raffuiddin Ahmed, Mr. 
Haji Ismai] Gool Mahomed; Mr, Haji Sabu Sidik ; Mr. Paealbhoy 
J. Laiji; Mr. Ibrahim Haasam; Mr. Mahomed Hussen Makba ; 
Mr. A-libhoy Mi JiVanji; Mr. Ahraedbhoy Habibhoy; Moulvi 
Aljddlla Ahmed ; and Mr. Kazi Kabirruddin. A meeting of the 
committee will be held at the offices of Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, 
Port,, at six o’clock this evening. 

'United India and, Native Btates.~ln our last issue we said 
that Royal Highness the Princess of Wales was pleased 
to give audience to a number of widow pupils of the Maharani’s 
Collette as well as to the graduate students. We are now 
enabled .to giye our readers a brief account of this memorable 
incident which is always remembered with pleasure. 

In the. first place, it must be stated that a proposal was 
ma;de to make it convenient for Her Royal Highness to visit 
th5t--^llege, and Her Royal Highness herself, as we afterwards 
learnt, Avas anxious to do so, but that wondei’ful person the 
Dewan of Mysore, who is all that enthuMasm and progress 
require, was a block in the way. He would not arrange for 
the visit on the gi'ound that it was impracticable. Never* 
theless, the Gods were favourable, and through the kind offices 
of the. Hon’ble the British Resident, and the earnest request, 
probably, of that devoted lady Miss Palethorpe, a private 
audieB% to a select number of pupils was arranged for on Sun- 
Palethorpe, being requested to accompany 
tlieii^ selected 4ihe three lady teachers who were studying 
for Mioif, B. A. Hegiee, and five child-widow.s from the High 
Sfdhook'; the ^ Pundita and the Milddle School. These formed 
a ^very^feregting'g^oup and represented the most orthodox 
and^^liect/^ families.* Tlie B. A. students are well known 
.from the same family of the reputed poet of the time 
‘ Kr^miraja Wodier III. The widow pupils also were clever 
and f^resented'various stages of education. One of them 
hacHosy husband,-father and brother— all within 9 days during 
Hie'plagiie of 19<^, and the rest did not even know when they 
lost'their husbands. These were dressed becoming to their 
station and position. ^ 

Alt,these first qjt a|I assembled at the Lady Superintendent’s 
house A^ere they were duly told how to observe etiquette 
in the'*presence of Royalty. Alter these hints were given 
all-'set (Atj ^ fhe Government House and the Hon’ble Mr, 
Fi’Wser ted them up to Her Royal Highness. First of all, Miss 
Palethbrpe was presented to the Princess and then the Lady 
Kuperinteudent introduced, hret the B. A. students arid after- 
wayds the widows. Her Royal Highness received them with 
a good deal of interest and first of alt asked Miss Palethorpe 
v^liere she had herself taken her degree. Miss Palethorpe 
8 ^id that It 'Was from Newnhara College. Whereupon the 
^/ipcess remarked that she had herself visited it during Miss 
Oladstoh®’®", time. Her Royal Highness then began to ask 
, variqus questions about the strength and work of th.e Maharani’s 
College. iShe was interested in many of the u^fpoi^hut features 
of the Coltete and asked how the supply, uf. was met, 

whether students came from out-stahWis, and how they 

lived, and so forth. Hef Royal ;Higiu;«s« s^j^rprised that 

there was no hostel provided for tb% i v jctet She then 


approached the lady teachers and questioned them about their 
work, “ Do you like it ?’’ she asked; and was replied with an 
emphatic “ Yes ” accompanied by beaming smile. Her Royal 
Highness seemed to notice the advanced stage they had reached, 
and when informed that one of them had a family of children 
to look after, the Princess was considerably astonished. For 
she asked.: “ How do you find the time ?” But this is just 
the remarkable feature of Mysore education which, without 
interfering with the orthodox forms of life and habits, yet gives 
the benefit of higher education to women. No doubt it must 
be trying but this is a necessary stage and has to bo passed. 

The Princess then turned to the young widows and Miss 
Palethoype called her attention to the contrast between their 
plain attire .and that of the well-dressed married iadies. This 
natuially led up to the sad position of widows which was ren¬ 
dered somewhat toleyable by the effect of education. The 
senior widow pupil, who is training herself in tlie Pundita line 
of Oriental education, was permitted to address Her Roykl 
Highness in Sanskrit verses setting forth the gratitude felt 
by them for Her Royal Highness undertaking this great journey, 
leaving her children and home iii oMer to personally 
acquaint herself with the people and conditions of this country. 
The stanzas at the end invoked a shower of blessings on the 
Prince.ss from Heaven for this act of Royal condecension. 
This tribute was translated to her in English and Her Royal 
Highness seemed pleased ivith it. 

The B. A. students then pi’esepted the Princess with a 
garland and the elder lady Erimatlii K. D. Rukmaiiiamma 
in a short and sweet speech thanked Her Royal Highneas, 
while the two young widow pupils offered her bouquets. Her 
Royal Highness then shook ha.nd3 with all with evident enthu¬ 
siasm and expressed a wish that the little widows would get 
on well. Thus the audience ended* 

In the course of the conversation Her Royal Highness 
repeated several times that she would have greatly liked to 
see the Girls’ College herself. It is said she even remarked 
that she was very much interested in it and w'ent so far as to 
ask how far the School was from there, whether was on the 
way in the city and So forth, with evident anxiety to see it 
if possible even at that late occasion. But on being told it 
was Sunday , and pupils could not be collected the idea was 
given up as hopeless. What a sad disappointment it is that 
the Dewan had not sufficient foresight in himself to arrange 
for a visit or give way when pressed by better heads. Her 
Royal Highness manifested so much interest that it would 
have been a very proud and ever memorable day in the Histpry 
of the College to have had the honour of the Royal visit. 

Her Royal Highness was throughout so gracious and so 
much interested in the progress of the students that the Hindu 
ladies were greatly delighted by the audience which they hold 
as a great honour done to them and through them to the College. 
Not only the few students do so, but we are sure the whole 
country is proud of the honour and heartily thanks Her Royal 
Highness for it. 

^ It is indeed a pity that a visit to the Mysore Maharanee’s 
College w^ riot included in the programme arranged for the 
Royal visit. Whatever may be the shortcomings of the insti- 
tution, no one will deny that it is an unique institution, 
luirivalled in all India. And we have no doubt that Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales would have carried away with 
her very pleasant recollections of the visit and the conviction 
that if time and opportunity are given to the women of 
India, they would by no means fall far short of European 
women. Next to a visit to the institution, however, we ore 
glad to see that an idea was given to the Mnoess of the kind 
of work turned out by the College. In another column we 
publish from the “ Mysore Standard ” a detailed account of an 









informal meeting of select pupils and teachers of the College 
with our future Empress, from which it will be seen what a 
deep interest the Royal guest evinced in what she saw. and 
heard among these, to whom she was all gracious and conde¬ 
scending. All the more pity, we say that Her Royal Highness 
could not visit the school while in working order. 

We understand that His Highness the Maharajah of Tra- 
vanoore has abandoned the idea of meeting Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and proposes recruiting 
his health at Cape Comorin. 

16tB: FjBBBTTARy 1906. 

Indian Daily News .—The Royal visit to Hyderabad 
closes to-night, when the Prince and Princess begin their 
journey to Benares. The Prince does not come into Hyderabad 
from the shooting camp, going on from Nekonda to Wadi, 
where the Princess joins him. Reports from the Narsimpett 
camp show that His Royal Highness has had good sport. 
Tliough the first day was unproductive, the Prince’s bag 
up to yesterday evening jpcluded three tiger's and a panther, 
each despatched by a ^ngle shot. A panther and one tiger 
were the result of the same beat. The panther appeared first 
and directly after it was bowled over, the tiger sprang out. It 
rose to leap the dead beast and fell mortally wounded across the 
body of the panther. A fresh l)eat the same day yielded the 
second tiger, the. third Ireing secured yesterday. Hyderabad is 
the last of the Native States to be. visited by Their Royal 
Highnesses. The preparations made in this, the premier 
among Indian States, have been extensive, and it will ever be 
regretted that the cloud of mourning w'hich suddenly overhung 
the Nizam’s capital came to stop the festivity. 

The day of the review was an unhappy one. In sight of 
the Prince and Princess, an Imperial Service trooper was 
tlu'own from his horse, and when the charging cavalry had 
passed, he was somewhat unceremoniously and hurriedly 
hauled oil the field. Later on he was more carefully carried 
away in a dhooly. But he appeared to have been seriously 
hurt, and the Prince and Princess were greatly anxious about 
him. It was a day of anxiety for everybody. Tlie Nizam 
learned of the death of his favourite daughter, and upon 
this sad news the Prince and Princess were itlformed in the 
afternoon that the injured trooper had died from concussion 
of tlie brain. The distress of Their Royal Highnesses was 
naturally increased by this intelligence, but it 'has since 
appeared that the report was but an example of the exaggerated 
rumours which find eurrenoy in this city of many tongues. 
The report of the trooper’s death has even been published abroad, 
but one is glad to be able to contradict it. The man was not 
so seriously injured as at lirat appea.red. He was much shaken 
and bniised, but he was able to ride about by Tuesday. His 
life was probably saved by the coura^je of a comrade who having 
been dismounted at the same time> and finding the other man 
unable to rise stood near him holding his own horse, and sig¬ 
nalled with his lance to each regiment of charging cavalry, 
as it advanced, to avoid them. In this way tlie prostrate man 
escaped any injuries beyond those suffered by the fall from 
his horse. 

Indian Daily Telegraph .—The United Provinces Light 
Horse are to form an escort for Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales diming their visit to Benares. 
The escort will be composed of members of the Cawnpore, 
Oudh, Allahabad, Ohazipur, and Gorakhpur squadrons, and 
all are to arrive at the Royal Escort Camp ait Benares by evening 
on the 16th instant, or early morning of the 17th, at latest. 
Their Royal Highnesses will arrive at Benares station at 8-30 
A.M., on Sunday, the 18th instant, the arrival being private, 
the travelling escort being formed of the Ghazipur squadron. 
On Monday, 19th instant, the escort will turn out in fullstrength 


for the procession ; and on the 20tU, a travelling escort may be 
required for the drive to the railway station after the illu¬ 
minations. Arrangements are being made for Regimental sports 
and competitions on the 2l8t instant. 

The Princess of Wales with her suite will arrive in Lucknow 
on Wednesday next, the 21st instant, from Benares, and will 
probably remain for a week, going on from here to Delira Dun. 
She will reside at Government House, which is now being 
arranrr"’'’ reception by I^ady LaTouche, and will be 

plati. . ^ ; Iv ly at her disposal during her stay. 

. / Tlie voyager who comes down to Calcutta for the 

after a journey thi'ough the “mofussil” feels as if 
he had suddenly left India a long way behind. In the hot 
weather, it is true, the undesirable Indian sun and the feverish 
breath of the stewed, sodden land-breeze may convince him 
of his error. But in midwinter the climate is only just warm 
enough to be comfortable, and the air is clean, bright, and 
wholesome. In this invigorating season the stranger looks 
about him, and he sees people in European clothes and with 
European faces walking—positively walking, not driving 
or riding, or bicycling— even in the solid hours of the day, 
strolling across or beside a broad common which is neithei^ brick- 
red nor dusty yellow, but a good northern green. He passes a 
line of shops, genuine shops, as they know them in the West, 
with counters and plate-glass windows. He perceives many 
imposing buildings, not Oriental in any sense, but stucco- 
classical, or pseudo-Gothie, or latter-day Renaissance. A 
further touch of homeliness is imparted by the frequent monu¬ 
ments which meet the vagrant gaze. Most of the Indian cities 
we have mercifully forborne to decorate with thomasterpieces of 
modem British statuary. Our cantonments and Civil Station.s 
are too impermanent and strictly utilitarian for such indul¬ 
gences, But in Calcutta the statesman in trousers of changeless, 
if wrinkled, bronze stares gloomily from bis pedestal, the hero 
curvets on a circus-horse of tormented marble. There is even 
a long stone cylinder, which resembles, if it does not consciously 
imitate, that painful column which rears itself unashamed 
over the stofis at the bottom of Waterloo-place, S.W. The 
Duke of York was a sufficiently bad soldier to deserve a bad 
monument; but Sir David Ochterlony was a General of some 
distinction, and he should have been better treated. 

Still one would not wish the Ochterlony column away from 
the Calcutta maidan, nor the other examples of modem British 
art which adorn that noble stretch of verdure. Nor would 
one care to see them denationalised or made much other than 
they are. It is a just instinct which has dictated that the new 
Memorial Hall, in honour of Queen Victoria, of which the PrincC 
of Wales laid the foundation stone during his visit, shall be 
“classical” in its design, with no suggestion of Orientalism 
at all. It might look very splendid with domes and minarets 
of stainless white marble, of which material it is to be built; 
but it would not respond to the local tradition. Calcutta is 
an English city, the second of the Empu-e, and it does 
well to be conscious of the fact—a city which owes its very 
existence to English adventure, and its greatness to English 
rule. We are not here inheriting past stories or treading in 
the steps of fallen dynasties. But fof the English, all that 
there now is of Calcutta would to-day be no more than a few 
villages scattered among the swamps of the Hooghly, as it 
was when Mr. Job Chamo<ik bought the site for the East India 
Company, two hundred and seventy years ago. Charnock 
lies buried, with a legible inscription over his grave, in the old 
church of St. John’s, with his native wife, not beside him ; 
for the story is that the lady was a Hindoo widow, whom he 
rescued by force just as she was about to commit sali, and 
though she lived with him to the end, and bore him children, 
she was never converted to Christianity, and died a “pagan.” 
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Ohomock, however, ■was the first of the Jong line of great mer- 
chauts, statesmei?, administrators, and soldiers, who never 
wavered from the detennination that Calcnttfi should be the 


i®i |^r);)6rial ceritre of British power and coinmerco in the Bast* 
Chariiock, to Curzon,—it is a long and notable sue* , 
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' cession-—through Clive, Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, Wellesley, 
Bentinck, IMhousio, Canning, Lawrence, Lytton. The his¬ 
tory of Ofdcutta is a record of groat names and great events, 
on Wliich EngliBh^xenmight be excuBed for dwelling with much 
more self-satisfaction than they commonly exhibit. Thanks 
largely to the late Viceroy, the old memorials have been re- 
? stored, and new ones erected. The streets are full of associa- 
itions. In one corner of the maidan are the mounds and earth- 
rworks and bastions of B ort W^iUiam, a name which ought to 
mahe hearts beat higher when we tliink of Robert Clive, 
ailjeit it is not Clive’s h'ort William, but one of slightly later 
date la which Lord Kitehener rules the Indian Aimy to-day. 

: Walking from the stately stairs of Government House we come 
upon WeUesley-place, which recalls one famous Proconsul, 
and Dalhousie-square, named after another. And when we 
have registered our letters at the post office we can shiver 
at the,, tablet on the oonier wall, which tells us that a few yards 
..distant was the Black Hole, that torture-chamber, 22 
f by 14, where 14b human beings spent the night of an Indian 
June ", and we can walk across to the marble obelisk, renovated 
and restored by Ijord Curzon, which one of the 2.1 survivors 
; erected in memory of his fellow’-sufferers. Hastings House, 
too, has been re.stored and acquired by the Imperial Goveminent | 
and, if you like, you can drive out past the conunon, and the 
shops .md offices and Ghowringhee, along the line where the 
. eleotiio tram.s run, past the bimgalows set back among the 
K trees aiid gardens, past Belvedere, where the Lieutenant- 
ipll: Governor of Bengal hves, and where Hastings fought his famous 
.duelinth tlm aut^ of “Junius,” to the leafy village-suburb 
, of Alipore, where the great Proconsul himself resided, with the 
f'i/f.w,; .woHiaii ho adored, and whom he had made his own under such 
|Kv,f‘f strangely romantic circumstances. But one need not tell the 
story again. That episode, at least, is familiar to some people 
wlio know' little else of Anglo-Indian history ; for in these gossip-^ 
Joving days a great man’s affairs of the heart are apt to be reuttem- 
bored when his deeds and works are forgotten. • 

The mention of Hastings and his Austrian Baroness and 
the Black Hole recalls Macaulay, the fkst writer who brought 
India into English literature. We can go back to Ghowringhee, 
and pass through the hospitable portals of the .Bengal Clulr— 
always open to any properly accredited visitor-—and so be 
in the very house which Macaulay himself occxxpied when he 
legal member of the Govemor-Geiieiars Couficil. Here 
'.'I , i,i'{; Macaulay sfxent the cold weather of four happy years, enjoying 

fli ^ himself hugely, drafting the Penal Code, delighting in every- 

pf’; thing—in the society of the statesmen and civilians, he met 

on the Council, in the big .salary he drew (the rupee was a rupee 
in those days), which made him independent for the rest of 
I'V' his life, in Orme and Tod. and the other historians of India, 
and, above all, in the life and colour of the wonderful land which 
pl i'( he rendered into his own animated prose, for the first time making 
I'!!?'?" . home realise that India was something eke besick-s 

a country whence a man returned possibly with a larger income, 
ii^y|?::;^' 'oerteinly with a larger liver, 

i;, Butit is as a home of English wade even more than a seat 
of English ■statesmansliip that Calcutta impresses one. The 
, factors and merchants of the East India Company may have 
'^2''<'''sy i^n founding an Empire, to use the late Sir John Seeley’s 
^Ifi'Pihrase, in a fit of -absence of. mind,: Perhaps they hod no cran- 
scioueness of the political results pf their enterprise, and shrank 
'from the domiuian which their generals and viceregentS com- 
iX I polled them reluctantly to acquire. But they did-intend that 


Calcutta should be a world-centre of trade, the British mart 
and emporium for the Eastern Continent. They laid their 
foundations broad and deep, and the building has endured, . 
and waxed exceedinff ■great. There is an air of solidity and;;;)!'. ' 
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and waxed e^tceeding) great There an air of solidity 
permanence about European Calcutta wliidi is wanting to most 
of the English settlem in India, Soldiers and civilians 
who are merely on the soil for a term of years, and 

^ flights homeward, need not be too 

particular i;i^boui their .accommodatioii, Soon the bungalow 
and the garden: will be left to others, and the transient tenant 
will never care to look on thep. again, Natarally, under Bucli j;.| 
conditions, ][>eople do not htdld and plant for 

With the merchants "and particularlyof 
the before fast stOamersI it was otherwi% From the 

beginning they felt they w<5 0h the Hooghly to Stay, The 
trader could, not often be business to take holiday 

when th© voyage to Europe occupied months, and there were 
rio Hl“Stations. Calcutta was <>o be his home for perliaps 
the greater part of Ms life, and when he loft, or died, the firm 
would go on, and there would bo oth^s to take his place; It 
was worth while to set up an office or wwehoiise that would 
endure, and a house in which a m?m mi^t live in ootnfort 
even through the hot weather; So they built fine ^ 
epa cioiis and durable, planned with no more conoession to East¬ 
ern ideas than was iiecesBary for shelter against the sun* You see 
these statelj^ old dwelling-houses, ipa^ts and funnels, 

as you steam up the river along Oardeii Reach, Society Mis » 
deserted this quarter now% but it has migrated to others nearer 
the centre of the city and the and .here the xnanufao- 

turers^ the men of buslneas, and the high officials live in hamh 
some houses, behind white waJls over >vhich the bougainvillias 
droop their purple blossoms. In most of the Indian cities 
the members Of the governing race are poor, and what wealth 
there is seems to be chieiiy in native hands, v But Calcutta 
is the seat of a highly affluent European cominm^^^ 
holds its own in commerce in spite of the Hindu bamt/ay and 
the pushing Marwari dealer. The gr^at jute mills, the cotton 
miUs, the iron works, the Bhipping Unes, are in Western hands- 
It is a thriving manuiactrirmg cemtre, where England holds 
her own, though the Germans are active too—a haunt of com¬ 
fortable people, wlm dress their wives in garments 

for which the “up-country’' ladies sigh in vain to give res¬ 
plendent dinner parties, to keep half a dozen excellent clubs in 
high prosperity and to make Tollygunj racecourse on a Cup^ 
day look rather like Ascot or GoodwoocL v 

But there is a native town, too, and it is not one of which 
white Calcutta is too px’oud. It has the squalor of the East, 
without its picturesque colour—a nest of xuean streets un¬ 
paved, cUrty, and shabby, lined TO shops and mal¬ 

odorous hovels. The poorest bazaars of most Indian cities 
have a redeeming touch of local character; but in Calcutta 
they are Western or cosmopolitan. There are busy thorough¬ 
fares, which are as ugly as the working-class suburbs of ^ 
.English seaport, there are rows of small houses, where the 
Chmese oar|>enter plies his trade, and there are back 
which have the shiftless, untidy arSpect of Southern Europ^ 
Native Calcutta is like some of her own citizens rshe has departed ^ 
from the ways of the East only to produce a very poor tra- 

vesty,of the West. '; ; ' / ■ / I;;' 

Yet there is an Oriental Calcutta which is still primitive 
enough, and you need not go far to find it. Yoii may sec it 
any morning close l>eside the great Howrah bridge, over which 
the clerks, and shop-assistants, and labouiers are pouring 
in to their wmrk in an endlesa stream like that which rolls across 
London BmJge or BlackfriarHS* stone’s throw distant fs 
the pile of S^ps leading do^vn to the river, from which the 
people h^the in crowds, for the Hooghly is a branch of Iho 
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Ganges, and its waters arc credited with the virtues of that 

v aacred stream. ' 'Ibey come from remote inland districts of 

.Bengal, from Bihar, and Grissa, and Sikkim^ and Assam. It 
is a curious manifestation. Tlio railway trundles its goods 


trucks close at hand, wagoiiS laden with bales from the mills 
creak along the road, behind them, the chains iind mooring 
ropes of tramp steamers and iron, lighters are before them. 
But the bathers care for none of these thinp. In the dust 
by the roadside, where the groaning Avheels of the big trollies 
almost touch it as they pass, a little altar to Ganesh has been 


beside the hideous four-armed ; of the 
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get up. A Brahmin crouches 

itfiagei* 0 bRd <1 worshipper, naked to the waist, with joined, 

hands and half-closed eyes while the holy man goes through 
bis muttered incantations. : ^ , _ 

Or you may go any Tuesday morning to the shrine of Kali, 
at Kaligliat, which is the original of Calcutta, where you may 
see Hinduism in one of its rampant phases. Through a, rookery 
of reeking narrow lanes, leading up from a muddy creek, you 
come upon the block little coAirtyard, with its group of ' 
temple buildings, one of which holds the idol of the Destroymg 
Goddess. The plane is swarming with people, some still dripping 
from their hath, m>mo holding moist and bleating Iambs and 
kkls which are to be offered up in sacritice after being duly 
sotised in the slimy (uxnal. There is a sort: of butchers block 
in one corner, round, which hidf-draped priests, wild-looking 
and dirty, congregate. One of them presses a, wretched animal’s 
neck into a hollowed cavity of the wooden frame; another 
swings a long, curved cleaver aloft, and with a single blow slices 
off the heatl, leaving a Spout of blood to joiii the crimson pool 
on the slippery flag-stones. Then the palpitating little body 
is carried into the inner temple to be offered to the idol, round 
Avhich an eager crowd is si^ueezing. 

It is not a nice spectacle, and we quit it without leluctance. 
As we paSs out of the squalid precincts our attention is directed 
to a square pool set back in a sort of hollow behind the temple 
and the priests’ houses. A single white-robed female figure is 
bowing and prostrating itself at the water’s edge, a figure whose 
attitude, even through the shrouding vPil, is instinct W'ith 
a sort of despairing pathos. For this iS a childless woman, 
who is beseeching the goddess to lift from her the Avorst 
nfilict ion but one that Indian womanhood can endure. Her 
prayers, at least, are genuine, whatcA^er may be the case Avith 
the savage revellers in the temple slaughter-house. But the 
gongs of the electric tramcars are clinking merrily at the end 
of the road ; and as Ave step into one to go back to Chowringhee 
we reflect that there is a good deal of un\mruished Indian Orien¬ 
talism even in Europeanised and babu-ridden Calcutta. . 

' ITth Febrtjabv 1906. ' 

Fnpb‘ 5 /{jrMm.—It has now been arranged that Her Royal 
p'v,' Highinss the Princess of Wales is to lea\m the Prince’s Camp 
I?: at Benares on the 20th instant. She will be at LucknoAV from 
21st to 27th instant, and at Dehra Dun from 28th instant 
to 7 th March, rejoining the Prince at Aligafh on the 8 th 
March. 

Qiteen.—The Prince of Wales is now free to devote himself 
to a couple of days’ genuine sight-seeing, as this is the period 
allotted in the official itinerary for what are perhajrs the most 
remarkable monuments in India. Daulatabad Avill be the 
' beadquarters—officially “ Prince of Wales’s camp”—-during the 
visit to EUora, Ihis historic fort is well worth the attention 
of the tourist. In the inner defences can be seen a unique method 
. of protection, Av'hich dates poswibly from this great siege by the 
Moghul Emperor toAA'ards the end of the thirteenth century. It 
is a kind of portcullis, an iron shutter some 20 feet high, and 1 
inch thick, which was heated red hot, and naturally proA'ed a 
difficult defence to force. A deep furnace, for creating a strong 


dtsift, on the principle of the modern crematoriurE., excavate in 
the solid rock can also lie seen. 

It will be best to ignore the advice of the guide-books which 
recommend that Iavo Avholo days should be given up to the 
Ellora Temples. This is a counsel of perfection, except for 
architectural students. The ordinary tourist had better confine 
himself to a few of the more representative and better preserved 
of the thirty-two Buddhist, Jain, and Brahman Temples, and 
for this one-day suffices. 

Economy of construction Avas, no doubt, the misoji d'^re 
Imiiau cave temples. Indeed, 


Porgusson has esti* 






mated that the exca vation of a rook temple would cost only 
about one-tenth of the sura required for building a similar 
temple. Then the Buddhist cave temples (Chaitya) would 
cost even Itsjs, as the rock was not completely clit away and 
the temple isolated, but a cave-like interior was merely exca¬ 
vated, as in the case of the Abou Simbel temples on the Uppei 
Nile. : - 

The Jains, on the other hand, were more builders than exca¬ 
vators. The most characteristic feature of a Jain temple is the 
horizontal archway, and this principle Avas even carried out 
in their domes, which Avere ‘ ‘ built horizontally on eight;apmars 
forming an octagon, with four external pillars at the angles 
to form a square.” The employment of this method, instead 
of the Byzantine and Gothic radiating style, precluded, of course, 
the use of large domes. 

Pierre Loti, who visited these wonderful temples at night, 
gives us in his travel book, L’ Inde ( which, by the way, is curioasly 
indicative of the author’s imglopliobic tendency, for it wan 
originally termed L’lnde scins las Anajlciis), one of the , most 
vivid descriptions of these tem pies ever penned. Loti very 
graphically describes the obsession of Siva, the implacable god, 
of death bv which visitors of imaginatiAro temperament seem' 
possessed. ' I have ventured to attempt a free translation, which 
may give some idea of the Won.derful vigour and pic;ture.squo- 
nms of Loti’s style. 

At the very threshold of the temple the dread silence seems 
to assume a shape at once singular and terrible. On the rocks 
all round us we see human forms in petrified agonies—agonies 
in suspense for ten conturies ; .in another chanibor the awdul 
Siva, god of death, dominates everything. Siva adorned with 
necklaces or .skulls, a Siva Avho fertilises and a Siva who des¬ 
troys. Siva with ten-fold arms, so as to kill from ten sides 
at once. Siva who dances and shrieks with triumph over the 
gasping remains. Siva, overcome with joy and laughter. a.s he 
tramples out the life of young girls and dashes out their brains. 

It will be seen, then, that the tourist must be prepared for 
a feast of sculptured horrors. Indeed, the Avhole of this qmar- 
ried-oiit mountain, “right to its very heart,is filled with vague 
ghastly forma, all impregnated with lust and the rattle of deatli. ’ ’ 

By far the finest of all the group of temples—Brahman,, 
Buddhist, or Jain—is the Kyla-s (Kailasa), which Fergusson 
does not lieaitate to call “ the most wonderful and interesting 
monument of architectural art in India. To appreciate this 
most complete of Dravidian rock templ^ a couple of houi-s at 
least should bo given. Indeed, the tomiat should not attempt 
to visit more than three or four out of the whole congeries of 
tejnplea. The whole temple is practically one vast monolith, 
a huge section of the rock having been quarried out of the hill¬ 
side ; and this isolated mass has been hoUovsed into great 
ohambera, courts, pinnacles, towers, etc., and the Avhole surface, 
inside and out, has bam sculptured Avith reliefs depicting scenes 
from Indian mythology. 

Kailasa is, indeed, one of the finest ex-voto offemgs m the 
world. It waj^ built by some eighth century Rajah out of 
gratitude for his restoration to health through drinking the 
wateiu of some noighhonring springs. 

"‘'■"'"‘"''""a 











The design of Kailasa is elaborate and intricate bub easy to 
follow with the help of the excellent diagram in Murray’s Guide. 
It consists of three parts, a jjortico, a lai-ge central hall {corre¬ 
sponding to the cella of Greek temples), and an inner shrine. 
The temple court is some 270 feet long by 150 feet wide, while the 
end wall is over 100 feet high. The most striking features are 
the huge stone elephants projecting from the wall and forming 
a magnificent series of caryatides. 

But the most “popular” temples are the Ravan Ka Khai 
Temple, and the temple of the Ten Incarnations (Das Avatara), 
these are oraamented (!) with an extraordinary series of grotes¬ 
que and horrible sculptures showing the ferocious and cruel acts 
of Siva, the Destroyer—a kind of nightmare in stone, compared 
to which mediffival gargoyles are tame and insipid. 

The Das Avatara is of some mythological interest, as all 
the incarnations (avatars) of Vishnu, one of the three mani¬ 
festations of Brahma, are represented. 

The Buddhist temples date from about 350 to 750 A.D. 
The best is the Mahawara (No. 5). This is a monastery (vihara) 
not a temple (ohaitya), but, according to some authorities, it was 
used as a hall of assembly. The most striking of the five Jain 
caves, Vhich are some distance away, is the Indra Sabha. The 
guide will probably show here two remarkable pillars which on 
being struck emit a musical sound. 

To conclude with a little practical advice, tourists on the 
whole will find it preferable to leave the train at Aurangabad 
station, sixteen miles from the caves, instead of Daulatabad 
station (recommended in the guide books), unless, of course, 
they have been able to get a permit from the Resident from 
Hyderabad to use the Nizam’s Dak Bmigalow at Ellora. Dau¬ 
latabad is nearer (ten miles), but there is no refreshment room as 
at Aurungabad. 

But the tourist in India will soon team that inight-seeing is 
not organized or systematised as in Europe, and that it is never 
safe to aasume that sleeping accommodation, or even refresh¬ 
ments, are obtainable even at world-famous sights such as the 
Ellora Caves. 

Twwas.—TJ ie visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
Haidarabad has brought to a fitting close that side of the 
Royal tour which has been devoted to the Native States of 
India. Among all the Indian feudatories of the Crown the 
Nizam of Haidarabad justly daim.s the most considerable 
place. No other Indian Prince governs territories so lai-ge or 
wealthy. In mere area, the Nizam’s dominions are equal to 
the whole extent of England, Scotland, and Wales—a fact which 
conveys some idea of the immense bulk of the Indian Empire, 
and of the singularly important place in it occupied by the 
feudatory States. The Nizam is also in possession of the fullest 
degre of sovereignty enjoyed by any native Prince. He has the 
rights of coinage and taxation, he may inflict capital punish¬ 
ment without appeal, and bestow titles of honour on his sub¬ 
jects. So fully is his independence recognized in the domestic 
affairs of his state that extradition treaties between 
the Nizam and the British Government still nominally 
exist. To these elements of material strength and _ important 
rights of sovereignty the Nizam adds yet another title of dis¬ 
tinction. He is chief among the Mussulman princes of India, 
not only in wealth and power, but as tracing back his lineage 
to Abu Bakr, the first follower and immediate successor of 
Mflhomed. It is not always eaay for Englishmen to remember 
that the British Empire is numerically the greatest Mussulraan 
Power in the world. Even so it is true that among the teeming 
millions of India’s population the Mahomedans only count 
about one-fifth, and in the Nizam’s own dominions the pro¬ 
portion of Mahomedans and Hindus is only one in ten. Bnt 
the importance of the Nizam’s influence, and the value 
of his tried loyalty, are not to be estimated by fractions. His 


ma^ificent offer of £600,000 in 1887 for the defence of the 
Indian frontier, his offers Of military assistance to the British 
Government during the Egyptian war and the Penjdeh crisis, 
set a “ .splendid example to use our own words at the time— 
not merely to the martial Indian races of his own creed, but to 
all the native princes. The devotion of this great native ruler 
to the British Crown will have been cemented still farther by the 
visit of the King-Emperor’s son and Heir-Apparent to Haidara¬ 
bad. A sudden domestic bereavement, in wluch the Nizam will 
have the sympathy of all Englishmen, out short the festivities at 
Haidarabad on the eve of the State banquet, but the Nizam did 
not stand in need of this ceremonial to testify what he called at 
the Coronation Durbar his ‘ ‘ historical friendship and loyalty.” 

The annals of Haidarabad are typical in many respects of 
the development of that steadily growing connexion between 
the British Raj and the feudatory Princes which has gone on 
all over India. It is a ooimexion which has passed through 
distinct phases, and kept a thi-ead of continuity traceable 
through them all. When we think in vague outline of the 
native Princes of India, we are perhaps too apt to regard them as 
immemorial dynasties by the Side of which British power appears 
as an intruding and pos.sibly disturbing factor. That concep¬ 
tion needs to be corrected by a knowledge of the conditions 
under w'hich, in most cases, our connexion with the native 
States arose. It began in that period of chaos which attended 
the dissolution of the Moghul Empire. Amid the general 
anarchy, and more especially in view of Mahratta amMtions, 
the British power intervened for protection and maintonanco. 
Few, if any. Native States could be survived if British power 
had not been exerted on their behalf. Thus in 1798 Lord 
Momington could write that ‘‘ it would be a wise policy for 
us to check the rapid declension of the Nizam’s weight among 
the powers of Hindosthan. Fifty years before that, our 
lot had been closely linked with Haidarabad in our historic 
duel with France for supremacy in India. It was there that 
the bold genius of Dupleix discerned an opportunity; and it 
was there afterwards that the quarrels of Bussy and Ijally 
most fatally undermined the French position. The British 
connexion, first formally inaugurated by the treaty of 1766, 
has been developed and extended by successive arrangements, 
each of which has recorded some fresh advance in the British 
Government’s conception of its relation to the feudatory States. 
Up to the beginning of the nineteenth century we were still 
striving to maintain our own position and unwilling to assume 
fresh resjponsi bill ties in the nature of alliances. Then came a 
phase, lasting up to the Mutiny, when we found ourselves 
obliged to go forward and undertake the protection of many 
hitherto fully Sovereign States, while isolating them politically 
from one another. Still the final solution remained undeter¬ 
mined, and general annexation might yet seem a possibility 
But the closing period since the Mutiny has brought about 
a solution which is neither annexation not absorption, but 
ebaracteristicMly British in its scrupulous maintenance of exist¬ 
ing legal forms. The continued existence of the Native States 
as a distinct element in the Indian Empire is, however, much 
more than an antiquarian survival. It meams their partnership 
with the British Power in all tasks of peaceful development, 
and their admission to a future of progress with full preservation 
of their ovra individuality. 

No one has given better expression to the new ideal before 
the Native States than the great Viceroy who left India last 
autumn, after a term of office in which British relations with 
the Indian feudatory Princes constantly occupied a chief place 
in his mind. “L believe in them,” said Lord Ciuzon in hia 
striking Guildhall speech, of which our Special Correspondent 
reminds us, “not as relics, but as rulers; not as puppets, but 
as living factors in the administration. I want them to share 





tiieir reaponeibilities as well as the glories of the British rule.” 
He himself worked unweariedly for the promotion of this ideal 
not merely by visiting States where no Viceroy had been seen 
before, but by opening up a career to the young Chiefs of India 
through his institution Of the Imperial Service Corps, and by 
gratifying Indian loyalty through hia acceptance of offers of 
troops and personal services outside the hounds of India. 
Measui'es like these, appealuig to the spirit of enterprise in the 
Indian Princes, fdrni the natural complement to those impres¬ 
sive displays of pej^onal allegiance to tlie Crown wliich the 
native rulers gave on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, 
Diamohd Jubilee and the Coronation Durbai- ttuep years ago. Side 
by side with them is the more unobtrusive but even more toiJOr- 
tant improvements in administration and works of public use¬ 
fulness which have been carried on under the auspices of feudatory 
rulers. The British Government, on its part, has given un¬ 
mistakable pledges to the Native Princes of its intention to main¬ 
tain their separate States and soverej^ty unimpaired, provided 
they in turn are ready to recognize their obligations. Perhaps the 
most signal of these pledges which has occurred in the last quarter 
of a century has been the “ rendition of Mysore, the large and 
admirably governed State which the Prince and Princess 
of Wales visited on tbeir way to Haidarabad. After a lapse 
of fifty years, during which circumstances had obliged us 
to talto over the direct administration of Mysore, it was 
restored in 1881 with full sovereign powers to the Maharajah. 
The Royal visit to the Native States sets the seal on the wise 
policy of the Government. Important as have been many of 
its aspects, it is possible that none will exert a more abidmg 
influence than this personal intercourse between the native 
feudatories and the Heh-Appafent to the Crown. 

There must inevitably be a eertain sameness about the 
spectacular side of the Royal progress, and the official function 
and ceremonial episodes of Their Royal Highnesses’ visit to 
Haidarabad following practically the same lines as in other 
Native States would hardly have called for special comment 
even if their course had not been prematurely arrested by so 
melancholy an event as the death of the Nizam’s daughter. 
But there are other aspects of the visit to which attention may 
be direoted. At Haidarabad the Pi'ince and Princess of Wales 
have brought to a close the series of Royal visits to the feudatory 
States which has been so important a feature of their tour, 
and thus they have not inappropriately brought it to a close in 
the capital of a great Ruling Chief whose position is in many 
ways one of unquestionable pre-eminence. For the Nizam not 
only prides himself upon being the Premier Prince of the Indian 
Empire as the ruler of the largest, wealthiest, and most 
populous of all the Native States, with an area equal to that Of 
England, Scotland, and Wales, a gross revenue of over 46 
crores, and a population of 12,000,000, but as a Mussalman 
potentate claiming descent from Abu Bakr, the immediate 
successor of the Piophet, he naturally stands forth a.s the most 
prominent representative of the sixty odd million Mahomedans 
who form more than one-fifth of the whole population of India. 

As a reigning dynasty, the Nizams of Haidarabad cannot, it 
is true, vie in point of antiquity with the Hindu Princes of India. 
It is less than two centuries ago that the founder of its fortunes 
first appeared in the Deccan as the Viceroy of the Moghul 
Emperors with the title of Nizam-ul-MuUi Bahadur—f.e,, 
Exalted Regulator of the State—which has been retained 
ever since by his successors. The story of the rise of the Nizams 
during the eighteenth century, th'st in nominal allegiance to 
and gradually in more and more open defiance of Delhi, of the 
part they played first on one side and then on the other in the 
Indian episodes of the great Anglo-French straggle, and of the 
straits to which they were in turn reduced by the growth of the 
Mahratta power, forms one of the most inatruotive chapters 


in the history of India. It illustrates perhaps more closely 
than any other the gradual evolution of British policy towai-ds 
tbe Native States of Hindustan, of which Sir William Leo- 
Warner has admirably described the three phases, in the 
first place, nothing more was aimed-at than the mahitenance 
of a balance of power by opportunist allianoes ; in the second, 
we claimed the position of pritnm inter pares ; and, in the third, 
we have achieved that of prirnus supra onines. Tlie treaty of 
Haidarabad of 1766 already marked the close of the first phase, 
and with the treaty of 1798, confirmed and extended by tliq Trea¬ 
ties of 1800 and of 1822, we actually entered upon the third phase. 
But it is only fan to ourselves to remember that in the case 
of Haidarabad, as in the case of so many other Native States, 
we only claimed a position of paramountcy in return for pro¬ 
tection which had become indispensable to the preservation 
of the Nizam’s own dominions. Lord Momington advocated 
the conclusion of the Treaty of 1798 with the Nizam on the speci¬ 
fic ground that, in view of the Mahratta peril, “ it would bo 
wise for. us to check the rapid declension of the Nizam’s weight 
among the powers of Hindosthan.” . 

The Nizams of Haidarabad, it may be freely admitted, have 
never been unmindful of their obligations to the ParaiAount 
Power which protected them in theii’ hour of need against 
Mahratta aggression. They have conducted their domestic 
administration, eapeoially during the last half-centui’y, on 
wisely progressive lines, to which the development of the material 
reaoxu-ces of the State and the general growth of prosperity 
bear witness no less eloquently than the marked improvements 
in the departments of justice, education, and sanitation. 
Then- relations with the Government of India have always 
been dignified and honourable. Differences have from time 
to time arisen, even on important questions, and those connected 
with the so-called ‘‘Assigned Districts of Bcrar and the 
Hyderabad Contingent were finally solved to the mutual satis¬ 
faction of both parties only three years ago by a new agreement 
between the Government of India and the Nizam, which was 
by no means the least of the maiiy statesmanlike achievenients 
of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. But in’ spite of occasional 
friction the loyalty of the Nizams has never waver ed* not even 
during the Mutiny. It was the present enlightened ruler of 
the Efeccan, brought up under the influence of the great Haidar¬ 
abad Prime Minister Sir Salar Jang, who in his famous letter 
to Lord Dufferin offered, on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
first Jubilee in 1887, a sura of 60 lakhs for the exclusive purpose 
of Indian frontier defence. His offer initiated a movement 
for the more direct co-operation of the feudatory Princes of India 
in the defence of |Jie Ethpire, in times both of j>eace and of wtir, 
which not only produced an immediate and deep impression 
both at home and abroad by proclaiming publicly an indis¬ 
soluble community of interests between the Paramount Power 
and the Ruling Chiefs as against foreign aggression, but rapidly 
took concre'te shape in the creation of that fine body of Imperial 
Service Troops which has become a pennanent and valuaWo 
contribution from the Native States Ur the effective strength 
of our Indian forces. 

It is indeed difficult to overestimate the services which the 
Nizams have thus rendered to the British Raj. It was, perhaps, 
an exaggeration, excusable enough in the circumstances, for the 
Governor of Bombay to telegraph he did on the outbreak 
of the Mutiny to the Resident at Haidarabad, “ If ‘the Nizapt 
goes, all is lost ; but the gravity of the situation would have 
been enormously enhanced if the Nizam, yielding to the tempta¬ 
tions of religious and I'acial affinities, had thrown his 
influence into the scale on the side of rebellion, and t^e Haidar¬ 
abad Contingent had swelled the ranks of the mutineers instead 
of rendering effective service in the operations against them. 
Again the offers of military assistance made by the present Nizam 







at the time of the Egyptian campaign of 1882 and during the 
Penjdeh criais on the Afghan frontier derived peculiar Bignifi- 
cance from the prestige which the Haidarabad ruler enjoys 
amongst Mussalmans all over India, who comprise some of the 
finest fighting races of the peninsula. That influence is indeed 
all the more valuable in that it is mainly a moral influence, 
for within the Nizam's dominions the proportion of Maho- 
medans to Hindus is barely one in ten, or less than one in sixty 
of the total Mal^omedan population of India. 

The Prince of Wales’s visit to Haidarabad hae been not 
merely a well-deserved compliment to a great ruling Chief 
whom the King-Emperor’s Viceroy officially addresses as 
“ My friend,” but a final confirmation of the assurance which 
the Eoyal tour has once more personally conveyed to all the 
Native States that it is the settled policy of the Supreme Gov¬ 
ernment to respect and maintain their territorial integrity 
and the sovereignty of their rulers, so long as the latter are 
willing to fulfil their duties both towards their own subjects 
and towards the Paramount Power. That policy has never 
been more clearly and more weightily expounded than by Lord 
Curzon in his great .speech at tlie Guildhall on July 20, 1904 :— 

“ 1 have always lieen a devoted believer in the continued 
existonce of the Native States in India, and an ardent well-wisher 
of the Native Princes ; but 1 believe in them not as relics but as 
rulers, not as puppets but as living factors in the administration. 

I want them to share the responsibilities As well as the glories 
of British rule.” 

Herein lies the significance of the Royal visits to the Native 
States, and it is clear from the published text of the speeches 
which would have been delivered at the State banquet last 
Saturday, had it not been necessarily abandoned owing to 
the Nizam’s bereavement, that eignifioanee has been fully 
appreciated by His Highness, who, as Premier Prince of the 
Indian Empire, is *'pre-eminently qualified by position, expe¬ 
rience, and tradition to interpret the sentiments of the Princes 
and people of India towards the British Throne.” 

Selections fbom English papers owned by Natives op 

Madras and on Vernacular papers published in 

Madras for the week ending 17th February 1906. 

Aftab'i-Dakhan .— ^The Aff/tb-i-Xfakhan of the liith February 
writes that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has spoken 
very highly of the excellent management and discipline of the 
Madras Poliefe Force, and observes with great regret that the 
Commissioner of Police, Madras, who has played ah active part 
in the arrangement for the Royal Reception, received no share of 
any Royal honours and distinctions, though Police Commis¬ 
sioners of Calcutta and Bombay were fortunate enough to get 
titles and honours. 

Nniyar-i-Azam.~The Naiyar-i~Azam (Moradabad) of the 
12 th February says that some time ago it was rumour^ that a 
member of the Royal family would in future be appointed as 
Viceroy of Indio, that though the proposal was not yet formally 
made,^ it had the approval of the King-Emperor; and that 
probably the first Viceroy of the Royal family would be the 
Duke of Connaught, or, according to some, the Duke of Teck. i 
It matters little which member of the Royal family is selected 
for the Viceroyalty of India. An owierhas always greater regard 
and love for his prosperity than his servant- Mercenary ‘'Kings” 
(Viceroys) can hardly have true S 3 rmpathy with Indians, whereas 
Viceroys appointed from the Royal family are sure to look 
upon Indians as their own subjects and treat them as such. 
V^y, the Indians would much rather put up with bad measures 
that the latter class of Viceroys mi^t adopt at any time, believ¬ 
ing that these would “ bear their burdens ’ ’ too at another time. 
Such Viceroys will of course take pains to make themselves 
well acquainted with the true state of things in India, and the 


grievances of the people will, through them, sooner or later 
reach the ears of His Gracious Majesty. It is altogether 
proper that a “ servant “ should be installed in the place of 
suoh illustrious Indian sovereigns as Akbar, Shalijahan and 
Aui-angzeh. Would that the day arrived soon when Royalty 
would sit again on the Indian / 

18th February 1906. 

Indian haUy refeympit.— According to the original pro¬ 
gramme of the Royal tour the Prince and Princess of Wales ' 
were to have paid a visit to the celebrated oaves of Ellora on 
Saturday, on their way from Hyderabad to Benares. Elabori 
ate preparations had been made for the reception, the Nizam’s 
Govemment having sanctioned a sum of Rs. .60,000 for the pur¬ 
pose. The Aurangabad Correspondent of the Bombay QazeUe says 
that the visit has fallen through, and the funds thus spent 
will be placed to the debit side of the famine relief works 
accounts. 

19th February 1906. 

Englishman,~’The long journey of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, northwards, concluded this morning. They left 
Hyderabad on Thursday evening or rather in the small hours 
of Friday mOming, and travelled by the broad-guage route 
vid Dhond and Manmad so as to avoid the inconvemienoe 
caused by a ln-eak of gauge involved in tlie Hyderabad-Godaveri 
I Line. In the route the halt at Itarsi was utilized to present 
I to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company’s employees 
! the shield given by the St. .John’s xlmbulance Association 
for competition between all the railways in the C/Ountry. This 
j ivas won by the Great Indian Peninsula for the second year in 
i succession, and Mr. Henry Wenden, GIE., the Agent to the 
Company, and closely identified with the enterprising policy 
puraued since he succeeded to the office, and Mr. George Lund, 
who has devoted himself heart and soul to the cause of further¬ 
ing the work of the Association in India were present when 
the staff were thus honoured. 

Benares has experienced tho unusual phenomenon for this 
period of heavy fall of rain. For three days it poured. This 
sadly hampered the work of decorating the city and in other 
ways interfered with the arrangements to give Their Royal 
Highnesses a fitting reception, but it had this advantage~it 
made the weather dehghtfully cool and crisp. There Was a 
snap in the air when the train steamed into the station this 
morning to which the Prince and Princess have been strangers 
since they left Lucknow and so crowded have been these weeks 
that Lucknow seems a very distant memory now. To-day 
being Sunday, in accordance with the rule laid down at the com¬ 
mencement of this progress there was no official ceremony of 
any description. The arrival at tho station was quite informal 
and Their Royal Highnesses drove quietly to Nimdesar House 
where they will be housed during their stay in Benares. This 
evening they attended Divine Service at St. Mary’s Church. 

Small as is the part that Benares has filled in what for want 
of a better term may be called Anglo-Indian history, Nandesar 
House and St. Mary’s Church figure prominently in it. It was 
in Nandesar House that on January i4th, 1799, Mr, Davis, 
Judge and Magistrate of Benaros, was attacked by the followers 
'of Wazir Ali, the deposed Nawab of Oudh, who had first mur¬ 
dered the Resident, Mr. Cherry. Mr. Davis defended himself 
Hath a spear at the top of the staircase leading to the roof on 
which ho had placed bis family until rescued by a Cavalry 
Regiment. A score of years earlier, as commemorated on the 
Memorial Tablet visible from the river, Warren Hastings narrowly 
escaped with his life when the troops sent to keep the Raja 
Chet Bingh in confinement w'ere massacred. Then St. Mary’s 
Church w'aa consecrated by the’ saintly Bishop Heber. But 
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‘ it is not, of courae, these associations that have brdhght th<> 
Prince and Princess of Wales to Benares. They hav-e come 
bticause it is the Rome of the Hindus, beautiful in the splmdouir 
of its river front, fascinating in the Ufe and character of its nar 


row tortuous streets, repulsive in the unredeemed coarseness 
tliat affronts, you the moment you scratch the sm-face, and in 
the course of the next two days Their Royal Highnesses will 


! . see all that is picturesque in Benares and in its brighte.st guise, 

sv ' The Princess of Wales will probably visit Agra during the 


absence of the Prince in Nepal. The precise date has not yet 
been fixed. The preparations for the .shooting triji of the 
Prince in Nepal Terai are nearing completion. The first camp 
will be at Thori close to the border between Nepal apd British 
Tenitory north of Bettiah. The party will proceed some 
forty miles into the Chitawn cUstrict of Nepal. All the 
elephants in Nepal have been collected for the shoot by the Prime 
Minister, and the priacipal landowners of the neighbouring 


■'Rri tiah districts have also seut in their quota for transport 


11 ^%, ;" work. The prospects of a fine bag of tiger and rhino are good, 
IM;; - and some wild elephants are known to be in the shooting area 
if the time can be spared to attempt their capture. 

Sir Chandra Shariusher, Prime Minister of Nepal, will reach 
his shooting camp at Thori to-morrow and w'ill receive the 
Prince of Wales there on Wednesday. 

Ahigto/rnmn.—The ‘'Times,’’ discussing the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to Hyderabad, which has fittingly closed the 
tour of the Native States, pays that the coutmued existence of 
.the Native States as a distinct element of the Indian 
- Empire means their partnership with the British power 
in all tasks of peaceful development, and their admis¬ 
sion to the iiitme of progreas with full preserv^ation of their 
own individuality. The Royal visit sets the .seal on the wise 
pohey of the Governraent in giving miraistakable pledges to the 
Prince.s of its intention to maintain the separate vStates' sove¬ 
reignty imiinpahed, provided they reoogni 2 e their ohliga,tion8. 

Madras il/ad.—Circumstances have conspired sadly 
to upset the Prmce of Wales’s programme. According 




ill 


to the original arrangements, he was to have left 


Benares to-morrow evening and to have proceeded direct to 
Bettiah, in Nepal, as a base for the big shooting camp. Very 
elaborate plans had been made to give him the finest sport 
that India can sliow. Last night, however, came the news that 
cholera had broken out in the shooting camp to such an extent 
that it would be most imadvisable for His Royal Highness 
,ia visit it. There was, therefore, only one course to jrarsue, 

, namely, to abandon the pro}ected shikar excursion to Nepal 
||^^v|>alfogether.' , 

This was done, and an alternative programme is now bteing 
worked out. This is a matter of some difficulty and cannot 
be hastily decided, and, at the time of wiring, nothing definite 
has been fixed except this that Their Royal Highnesses will 
not leave Benares to-morrow, as was intended, but will prolong 
flsj, their stay until Wednesday. 

‘ i Tliis enforced change has been received with the greatet 
regret by His Royal Highness, who is the keenest of sportsmen 
p and has naturally been anticipating with intense pleasure 
the complete rest and change of the shooting camp and the 
’ * splendid .aporb that was in prospect. Still .such uncertainties are 
the common-places of the east. It may te possible even now to 
make arrangements which will compensa to for the disappoint- 
of Nepal, though nowhere else in India can such lordly 

I sAfiar 

, This afternoon there will be a great parade of elephants 

and the representation of scenes characteristic of the Hindu 
life of the City, and His Royal Highness will receive and reply 
to an addiess from the Benares Monicipahty. 

. Mysors .iferoW.-—His Royal Highness the Ihinceof Wales was 
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BO highly pleased with His Highness the Yuvaraj that he presented 
a splendid album afs a token of His Roybal Highness’s regard 'I p' - 
and esteem for him. His Royal Highness presented silver boxes, , 
silver cigarette cases, silver cigarette lighters, etc., to Mr. E, : I ^ 


m 
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Maconochie, Colonel Jones, Mr. Donne, Mr. Simpson and a few^ . i 
others on the 4th instant and graciously acknowledged the work ^ ‘,1; 
done by tliem. 

'Times—The arrival of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales this morning was private. To-morrow there 
be an elephant procession through the city and the usual 
address from the municipality at the town-hail, ahd on 
Tuesday , a visit to the Maharaja of Benares, who, altliough 
the family ceased to exercise ruling powers more than a 
century ago, is still a great personage here, and owns a fine 
palace just above the city opposite the bank of the Ganges. 
Nevertheless, ceremonial functions will play but a small part in 
the Royal visit to Benares. It would, indeed, be difficult to harra- 
ouise the State ceremonies of the West with the surroundings 


'Mi. 


of such an intensely Eastern city as Benares. If any Indian i 


city can in the broader sense of the w'ord be called the capital ' 
of India, it is assuredly Benares. The normal population of j ':' ' 
Benares, it is true, baj-ely exceeds 30,000 souls, and ite, ar^a '| 
is confined within a shallow' river frontage, scarcely four miles 
long, bounded on the north by the Barna and on the .south by 
the Asi, two small tributaries of the Ganges. Yet this insigni- 
ficant city has been from time immemorial the supreme .sanctua ry 
of Hinduism, tho impregnable stronghold of the spiritual and 
social system that moulds the life of eveiy Hindu from his 
birth to his grave with a compelling and abiding force which 
the mere transient accidents of political revolutions are power- . , 
less to affect. No other spot on the earth’s .surface has been ; 
steeped for so many centuries in so fervid a« atmosphere of 
religious mysticism, the effluvia as it were, of the countless gene¬ 
rations of pilgrims who, in numbers Which rarely fall short of 
one million in the year, have wended their way from all parts 
of India to the Sacred city on the Ganges in order to .seek puri¬ 
fication, not only for this life, but for the lives of future re¬ 
births yet to come, in the wateus of the Sacred River, nowhere 
quite so sacred as at Benares. 
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20th FBBKtTARy 190e. 

Civil and Military Preparations for tlie shooting 

trip of the Prince of Wales in the Nepal J'nrai are nearing 
completion. The first camp will be at Thori, close to the border 
between Nepal and British territory north of Bettiah,- to which 
place the extension of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
has just been finishiK;!. The Royal special tram visited Thori 
last Aveek on a trial trip. A.s regaKis the programme a halt 
of one night will probably be madti in the vicinity of Thori, 
and the route thereafter will be in the ChitawTi district of Nepal 
for a distance of .some forty miles as far as the junction of 
the Rajti and Naryan (Go^ak) rivers. Cliitawn is bordered 
by low hills, but the valleys contain traces of fairly level ground 
coveteri. Avith dense,sal forests and open stretohes of high gras.s 
and reeds. -AU elephants in Nepal have been collected for the 
shoot by Mahajara Sir Chandra Shamshere, the Prime Mhiister, 
and the principal landowners of the neighbouring British dis¬ 
tricts have also sent in their quota for transport AAwk. The 
total bids fair to excectl the large muster made Avhen tho present 
King-Emperor visited Nepal thirty years ago. The prospects 
of a fine bag of tiger and rhino are good, and some wild elephants 
are knoAvn to be in the shooting area if time can be spared 
to attempt captures. The nature of communications Avill 
necessiate return to Thori by the route first followed. 

CHvU and Military Gazelle.—The folloAving letter from tho 
Cliief of the Staff of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
has been receWed by the General Officer Commanding, lat 
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(Peshawar) Division, in connection with the death bydrownmg 
of a Daffadar which occurred during wanttsuvres last montli, 
as describeri at the time by out Peshawar Correspondent 
“ The Prince of Wales has read in the newspapers of the sad 
incident which decurred on the Kabul river when Dufladar 
Dilawar Khan of the 2lst (P.A.V.O.) cavalry lost his life 
in the gallant endeavom to assist Lieutenant Robertson. This 
brave act of true comradeship has deeply interested His Royal 
Highness and he directs me to send you Rs. 500 in the hope 
that it may prove of some use to the Duffadar’s widow and 
family.” 

JUngliahrmn. —Circumstances have conspired sadly to 
upset the Prince of Wales’s programme. According to 
the origmal anangements he was to have left Benares 
to-morrow evening and to have proceeded direct to 
Bettiah in Nepal, as a base for the big shooting camp. Very 
elaborate plans had been made to give him the finest sport 
that India can show. Last night, however, came the news 
that cholera had broken out in the shooting camp to such an 
extent that it would be most inadvisable for His Royal High^ 
ness to visit it. There was therefore only one oom-se to pursue, 
to abandon the projected shikar excursion to Nepal alto¬ 
gether. This was done, and an alternative programme is now 
being \vorked out. This is a matter of some difficulty, and 
cannot Iw hastily decided, and at the time of wiring nothing 
definite has lieen fixed except this, that Their Royal High¬ 
nesses will not leave Benares to-morrow as was intended, but 
will prolong their stay until Wednesday. Tins enforeed change 
has been received with the greatest regiet. His Royal Highness 
is the keenest of sportsmen, and has naturally been anticipating 
with intense pleasure the complete restand change of the shoot¬ 
ing camp, and the splendid (sport that was in prospect. Still 
such uncertainties are fhe commonplaces of the East. It may 
be possible even now to make arrangements which will com¬ 
pensate for the disappointment of Nepal, though nowdiere else 
in India can such lordly shikar be provided. This afternoon 
there will be a great parade of elephants, and the represen¬ 
tation of scenes characteristic of the Hindu life of the city, and 
HLs Royal Highness will receive and reply to an address from 
the Benarc® Mimicipality. 

In certain aspects the river front of the holy city enthrals 
you by a beauty not even surjiassed by the fairy grace of Udai¬ 
pur. Those kigli walled, tortuous streets leading from the 
chowk to the river possess a charm, a character, an atmosphere 
of mystery found nowhere else outside eastern Italy. 

Viewed in the pellucid freshness of the early morning or in 
the quick ebbing twilight that is the glory of the Indiari day, 
who can forget the lilel of palace and temple ghat and minaret 
that binds the upper hank of Mother Ganga ? The turquoise 
crescent of the night river now lazily lapping its tawny 
sandbanks, but which in spots climbs half way up these steps 
and walls and claims the miles of lowland to the distant fnnge 
of boskage for her bed. The massy stepped ghats which plungq, 

so boldly into the silent tide. Ghats from which arises the array 
of silent palaces, some warm with red standstone, others glis¬ 
tening with the whitewash, which only the Indian sun can make 
beautiful, geuerous in the bastion-like buttresses that hold the 
retaining walls grateful in . tlie dainty towers and'cuj^las that 
suggest Agra and Fatehp^r-Sikri. Over all stand sentmel 
,the minarets of the mosques that the dour inconoclast Amung- 
zeb raised on the site of the temple of Vishnu to set the seat 
of Mahomedan conquest on the Rome of the Hmaus. .DUt tar 
more marked than Moghul or Hindu influence is the stamp 
of the renaissance. So viewed Benares might have been bmlt 

by the Venetians. . . • 

. At sunset when the purple mist rising from the iiver 
embraces^he smoke from the dying pyre in the early morn. 


specially when the city has been washed as it was by last 
night’s storm and the air is limpid beyond woids the Italian , 
atmosphere dominates all. It is not till the pilgrims descend 
in their myriads flocking the sandy red or ochreous yellow 
ghats with their reds and odbalts-and salmon pinks that the East 
once more asserts her mystery. 

As with the river, so is itwith the city. The plimge into the 
astounding maze that shuts the chowk from the river and you 
are in the Venice that lies at the back of the grand canal that 
coursing with a life as strong as that which ran in the palmy 
days Of the republic. But the moment you leave these high 
walltid bazars with their patient vendors of hammered' brass 
and broidered silk and get at handgrips with Benares, Hinduism 
and you are affronted by its materalism. ’Fhe Cow Temple 
creeks like an ill-kept byre, and as you stand on the tiny comer 
set apart for those who are not of the elect you are pestered 
by importunate mendicants and no less importunate BrahTiiins. 
The stream of pilgrims is Ceaseless, but what manner of devotion 
is it that drives them to do their ” pujah” and pay their fees 
with the dull precision of a mercantile transaction. The Golden 
Temple, the well of knowledge, the footprints of Vishnu, do not 
all the sacred spots in Benares leave the same impression ? 
There is the reek of Hinduism, the marigolds, the jasmine, 
the ghee and rice, but the pilgrimage is a listless round, and 
at every comer sttwids the Brahmin with his itching for his over¬ 
due. Never was there a better macliine than the pilgrimage 
for extracting unearned toll from the credulous. 

It was a happier side of Benares that the Prince and Princess 
saw to-day, when they made the formal progress which took 
the Prince, after the State entry, to the Benares of the bustling 
bazaiB and flourishing commerce. It was a side all the more 
striking because for the first time in their long tour throiigh 
British India every phase of the reception was stamped with 
the spirit of the city and its Hinduism. Here were in the 
streets no rows of cheap bunting disfiguring them almost beyond 
recognition. In their stead were festoons of marigolds, glorious 
lemon and orange yellows, the flow'ers saer^ to the Hindus, 
because it was beloved of Parvati, the wrife of Siva. And 
festoons of the leaves of the o-soh tree employed on all ceremon¬ 
ial occasions tecause it was as in its shade that Ram took 
his first refreshment on his wanderings. Here were triumphal 
arches, not mere things of canvas and bamboo affronting the 
eye, but having a definite relation to their surroundings. 
Tliere was the shikar arch decked with the sj^ils of the chase 
and the vegetation of the jungle round, which wore grouped 
in the forests of the Maharaja’s dominions and aborigines from 
the South IVlirzapur forests. The weavers’ arch adorned mtb 
the products of their looms. The brass-makers’ arch^ studded 
with BxaniplcB of tho famous Bouares wero in high relief in br^B 
and white metal. There was the kinkob arch erected 
craftsmen, who vie with those of Surat and Ahmedabad, 
and the klol-makers’ arch each niche occupied by figures from 
Hindu mythology. 

The programme was simplicity itself, a drive to the muni¬ 
cipal offices, where an address was presented, an elephant 
procession through the chowk and the return by carriage to 
Nandesar House, but each part of it wm made to fit into the 
general scheme. The, route took Their Royal Highne^es 
past the Queen’s College* a handsome building m theAtahan 
style, w^hich must be amongst the oldest educatioua! fouOTa- 
tions in India, for it was in 1891 that Jonathan Dttnace,^then 
resident at Benares, suggested to Lord Cornwallis the establish¬ 
ment of a college for the preservation and cultivation oPbM- 
scrit literature. The Prince of Wales Hospital, of which His 
Majesty the King-Emperor laid the foundation stone when 
he visited Benares thirty years ago, MadhoDas Gard^, where 
Warren Hastings was encamped when he put Raja Chet bmgii 








under arrest in 1871, and whence he was forced to flee to Clinhar 
five days later. And so to the Town Hall, whioh was opened 
by King Edward in 1876, and where now his heir received 
an address that was a model of terse expression and devoted 
loyalty. . - 

In. reply His Royal Highness said:— 

.1 Gentlemen,—The Princess of Wales and myself have been 

deeply touched by the affectionate greetings to us at the great 
; centres of India and nowhere more than this historic city so 
; dear and so sacred to the millions of the Hindu people, and 
? I feel that I cannot do better than recall the words of my dear 
father, spoken thirty years ago, when he expressed the intense 
pleasure, which he felt in being received in the centre of all the 
nations and people of Hindu origin and as our time in India 
is rapidly drawing to an end, we fed an especial satisfaction 
that a visit to this impoiiant and interesting home of EQnduism 
should be one of the last of our impressions on the delightful tour, 
which we have been permitted to make in this portion of His 
Majesty’s Empire. We look forward with keen interest to 
seeing all which makes your city so venerated by the Hindus 
and reno^vned throughout the world, I shall be much pleased 
to transmit to the J^ng-Emperor your gratifying acknowledg¬ 
ment of those blessings of peace and safety, which you enjoy 
tmder his ride. We most sincerely reciprocate your kind wishes 
and we both hope that this great city, the second city in the 
Hm'ted Provmces, may ever flourish and prosper. 

This paved the way for the elephants’ procession. First came 
two noble beasts bearing lustily beaten drums. Then the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on a superb animal, whose fore¬ 
head was dyed imperial purple, whose trappings of gold swept 
the ground whilst a tiger rampant was poised on each side 
of the ftotodfltA of beaten gold. Followed a score or more of 
Jiathia caparisoned in scarlet and green. With the staff and 
the principal members of the Maharaja’s suite the Maharaja 
and Sir James La Touche riding immediately behind the Royal 
elephant, which was preceded by priests from the various 
temples scattering flowers and blowing w'ailing conches. 

The scenes in the streets were typical of everyphaae of Benares 
life. There were scores of fakirs with their ash-smeared bodies 
and coiled black brown hair. Hundreds of orange robed 
mnyasia upon whom the tired eye rested gratefully. But entii-ely 
dominating this side of sacred Benares were the tens and tens 
of thousands of prosperous Hindus and Mussulmans enterpris¬ 
ing merchants and keen traders, who regard pilgrims 
as rather an encumbrance. 

Along the route were enacted scenes from the miracle plays 
of the Hindus. Here were temple mummers elaborately trick^ 
out playing the coronation of Ram and Sita which is usually 
the last act of the Dasera festival. Next came the Krishna 
LiUa representing Krishna and the milkmaids, that very human 
episode in the life of the god that makes him so popular a deity. 
The pahlwans were ranged behind massive Indian clubs and 
enornious discs of stone but if the portly gentlemen standing 
tehind these trophies were in reality the wrestlers of Benares 
then it w’as a long time since they had swung those clubs or moved 
tho^ discs without the assistance of a hand cart. Thi-ough 
such Hcen^ and through a lane of people quivering with pleasure 
and to the crash of oriental music Their Royal Highnesses 
moved at the stately pace of “my lord the elephant’’ to the 
circus where the chowk joins the C3ietganj Road, where there 
was a hnal tableau. Here were massed the students of the 
^ntral Hmdu Ckjll^e which owes its existence to the self- 
denying efforts of Mrs. Annie Besant, a wind ruffled pool of 
Iliac azuie lemon and rose coloured turbans. 

xrr disappointment. The Prince of 

Wales "With hia euthusiastio love of sport had naturally been 
anticipating with no little pleasure his fortnight in the Nepal 


Terai. Tliere ^uite free from office pomp and ceremony ho 
would have enjoyed such shikar as is only given to Princes. 
The Maharaja of Nepal made arrangements on the most com¬ 
prehensive scale. Camps were prepared at Thori, close to the 
border between Nepal and British India, north of Bettiah 
and then forty miles into the Chitawn District of Nepal. There 
were elephants by the hundred and beaters by the thousand 
and everything pointed to a record bag of tiger and rhinooeri 
with perhaps an elephant or two. Then last night came the 
news of an outbreak of cholera and when this was confirmed 
all idea of the shoot had to be abandoned. It was, of course, 
a very bitter disappointment and mingled with this is a sense 
of keen regret that the Maharaja of Nepal should have made 
the^ great preparations for nothing. But what was to be done 
during this fortnight. Tlio wires were soon busy and the Maharaja 
of Scindia was delighted to welcome His Royal Highness, 
who with a very small staff will proceed to Gwalior on Thursday 
for a quiet shoot. Otherwise the programme will be adhered 
to. The Princess of Wales with Sir Walter Lawrence in attend¬ 
ance will spend the time between Lucknow and Debra Dun 
and Their Royal Highnesses will then fulfil their engagementa 
at Aligarh, Quetta and Karachi. 

Indian Daily Telegraph .—^The proposed visit to Daulatabad 
and the Ellora Caves having been abandoned, the Prinoe 
and Princess of Wales with their arrival at Benares this 
morning from Hyderabad completed the longest continuous 
railway journey undertaken during their tour in India. 
The Royal train with the Princess left Hyderabad 
about midnight, on Thursday, and the Prince having travelled 
by special train from Nekonda, the Station nearest the Narsimpett 
shooting camp, joined the Princess at Wadi, on Friday morning. 
The journey northward has been most interestingly varied. 
After leaving Dhond on Friday afternoon an arid stretch of 
country was encountered recalling to the mind that famine 
prevailed in certain unfortunate tracts. The country appears 
smiling, however, as Ahmednagar was approached. 

At the city of Ahmed a halt was made long enough to re¬ 
call its four hundred years of stirring history, its memories of 
Queen Chand and her heroic defence of the fort against Akbar 
three centuries ago, its later capture by the Malirattas, and 
its final fall into the hands of him who became the victor of 
Waterloo. A century after Wellington had hoisted the British 
flag over the citadel of Ahmednagar, the fort which had seen a 
Decoan kingdom go down before the Moghul, had seen the 
Moghul overthrown by the Mahratta, who had in tuna gone 
down before a greater power, housed, as prisoners of war, the 
Boer descendants of those Dutch who wore among our earliest 
rivals in the East. This last incident in Ahmednagar’s story 
carried a lesson in Ahe growth of Empire during a wonderful 
century of which history has no parallel. 

From Ahmednagar Their Royal Highnesses journeyed to 
Manmar, where the main line was joined on Friday night. 
Yesterday morning, cloudy skies told of the welcome rain 
which had fallen in parts of Upper India where it was much 
needed, and the grey skies continued all day. At Itarsi, which 
was reached about two o’clock, an address and a silver shield 
were presented to Their Royal Highnesses during the halt. 
Crossing tlie Nerbudda, some of the prettiest scenery in India 
was seen. As evening fell the line on to Jubbulpore was marked 
by men with torches which flared like signals as the train sped by. 

It was a grey cold morning, when Their Royal Highnessas 
reached Benares, but the greyness and the ohUl were welcome,* 
for they told of the rain, which had recently fallen upon parched 
lands. No more agreeable atmosphere for the retiirn of the 
Prince and Princess to Upper India could have been w’ished for: 
it betokened that good fortune for a stricken area had preceded 
them. 






Being Sunday, the reception of Their Royal Highnesses at 
the station, which the train reached punctually .at>-30, was 
private in character. A profusion of red cloth and hags decorat¬ 
ed the platform, and the Prince and Princess were received by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir James Higges LaTouche, the 
Maharaja of Benares, and a small number of officiate. Prom 
the station Their Royal Highnesses drove to the Maharaja’s 
guest house at Nandesar, where they reside during their stay 
in Benares. They were escorted by the United Provinces Light 
Horse. This evening the Prince and Princess attended service 
. at St. Mary’s Church. . 

To-morrow morning the Prince presents new colours to the 
South Staffordshire Regiment. In the afternoon an address 
will be presented to Their Royal Highnesses at the Town Hall 
by the Municipality, and thereafter the Prince and Princess, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, the Maharaja and Staffs will proceed 
to the city mounted on elephants. At night a banquet and 
reception will be held at Nadesar House. On Tuesday 
morning a visit will be paid to the Ghats, Their Royal Highnesses 
embarking at Assi ghat on the Maharaja’s barge and proceeding 
down the river to Panchganga ghat and back to Dasasam^e. 
The same evening they visit Ramnagar, witnessing the river 
illttminations as they return. 

iStondord.—The Bengali has the best brains of all the peo¬ 
ples in India and the readiest tongue. His memory is jffo- 
digious and his fertility in talk inexhaustible. He is something 
of an Irishman, something of an Italian, something of a Jew, 
if one can conceive an Irishman who would run away from a 
ffght instead of running into it, an Italian without a sense of 
beauty, and a Jew who would not risk five pounds on the chance 
of making five hundred. He is very clever, but his cleverness 
does not lead him far on the road to achievement, for when 
it comes to doing, rather than talking, he is easily passM by 
people of far inferior ability. The wealth of Bengal is not 
exploited by him ; the profits of the local industry are not 
his to reap, ha Bombay, as I have jminted out in an earlier 
paper, the indigenous native is asserting himself succe^fttlly. 
The pushing Parsis, the shrewd Hindus of the Presidency 
knd the Deccan, are getting the trade of the place into their 
hands, buying up the shares in the old cotton mills or starting 
new ones, elbowing the Europeans out of commercial and fin¬ 
ancial enterprise. The Bengalis have shown no such aptitu^de. 
Tlie banks, the offices, the engineering works, the cotton mills, 
the jute nulls, are still English. If the mercantile predominance 
of the ruling reice is threatened it is not by the Bengalis, but 
by the Marwaris, from the other side of India, who carry on most 
of the trade and much of the finance. The babu orator per¬ 
orates about Bengal for the Bengalis ; but he allows the Mar- 
wari to come from the deserts of Raj putana and pluck away 
much of the most lucrative business from under his nose. 

The reason, or pait of it, was given, to a friend of mine by 
a wealthy Marwari merchant with whom he was discussing 

Swadeshi movement. “ The Bengali,” he said, “ may 
talk about native industries as much as he pleases; but they 
will do no good to him. In all the larger kind of business 
he will not hold his own with us. And I will tell you why. The 
Bengalis have no power of initiative, and they have no mutual 
confidence. They will not take the risk of starting a new enter¬ 
prise, They are afraid to strike out for themselves, and they 
do not trust one another. A Bengali would not care to hold 
.shares in any joint stock concern run by another Bengali, 
apd if the. stock fell a point he would be half dead with anxiety 
until he ha^ sold out—at a loss.” “ Now I,” added the man 
from the west, “ should not have grown as rich as I am if I had 
not known hjcxw to trust my fellow-eCuntrymen. If a Marwari 
whom I have never seen before in my life comes to me and asks 
for goods on a three months’ credit, I let him have them, even 


without a contract. I take his word for it that he will pay me 
when the time comes.” The Bengali suspicion of the Marwari 
is, perhaps, not wholly without warrant; for if a deal goes against 
him the adventurous migrant may slip away to Bikaner„ 
whither the small Calcutta tradesman cannot easily pursue him- 

There are many other kinds of work in the capital city 
which the native of Lower Bengal does not perform. Poliooraen, 
postmen, messengers, tramcar-drivers are up-country men, 
from Bihar or Chota Nagpur or the United Provinces ; so, 
too, are many of the workers in the factories and mills. The 
managers are mostly Europeans, as also the foremen and inspec¬ 
tors. The owners would prefer the native article if they could get 
it of the right quality. For the imported overseer is expensive. 
The capable Scots mechanic, whomight be earning thirty-five, 
shillings a week in Dundee, will have to be provided with three 
or four himdred pounds a year, and perhaps a house as well, 
by the time he gets out to the banks of the Gauges. Hia native 
substitute is far cheaper, and may understand the work equally 
well. But the employers say that he cannot be depended 
upon, and that he is apt to lose his head and his nerve at 
moments of crisis. He makes a good sub, and does very well 
in quiet times and when things are running smoothly. But 
he is no daring pilot in extremity, and when the storm runs high 
he may forget his steering. 

That, at least, is the English view in Bengal, which is not 
favourable to the children of the soil. In some other parts of 
India, in the Punjab, the North-West, and Rajputana, you 
may find plenty of Englishmen expressing real regard for the 
natives of their district. But you might be a long time in Bongo! 
without hearing a good word spoken for the Bengali. The Eng¬ 
lishman frankly does not like him, nor does he for his part 
entertain any profound affection for the English. The gap 
between the races here yawns very widely. Calcutta is full 
of native who speak what they regard as the English language, 
wear the English dress, slightly modified, and read English 
newspapers. But I doubt if there is much more community 
of feeling between them and the gentlemen who frequent the 
Bengal Club and the United Services Club than there was bet¬ 
ween the cringing Orientals of the eighteenth century and the 
“nabobs ” and merchant princes who lived sumptuously in the 
great mansions by the river-side which are the warehouses 
of to-day. 

And it must be admitted that the BengaM, be he peasant 
or pleader, is not the kind of jwrson who naturally wins his 
way to the Anglo-Saxon heart. He is not picturesque, like the 
wild man of the north, with his martial air aaid swashbuckling 
swagger, nor simple and manly, like the sunburntcultivator of the 
central districts. In outward appearance he is not, in the lump, 
attractive. He te rather short, and so dark that the Anglo- 
Indians seem ahnoat justified in describing him as a black 
man, he walks abroad with his round bullet head often bare 
of any covering at all, a mode which seems scarcely decent 
to an eye that has become habitual to the graceful folds cff the 
many-coloured turban. If poor, ho arrays himself in a scant 
drapery of dingy white; if well-to-do he shuffles along in a tweed 
coat, oottcai drawers and socks, and cheap leather shoes. His 
diet rice and oily butter and sweetmeats induces corpulency; 
and the richer he is the more of this inftathig food he eats, 
and the fatter he gets and flabbier. Of late years, the young men 
have taken to various acetic sports and pastimes, and the figures 
of, the newer generation tend to be good deal less pronounced 
than those of their elders. But, except in the way of pastime, 
the civilized Bengali is not fond of muscula-r ejcertion ; he pre¬ 
fers the sedentary labour of the bureau, mid the ^curity- 
possible perquisites—of an official po^. That is the object 
of his ambiticai, and in the hope of it he endures the stress 
of lectureB and classes and examinations. To place his son 








within reach df this i>ro8peot the Bmaller landowners, the 
tradesman, even the farmer, sends him to school and college, 
and encourages him to take a degree, or at least to try for one. 

With his memory, and his power of assimilation in » rapid 
superficial fashion, he acooramodat^a himself easily to the 
examination system, and has a well grounded belief that he 
could beat most English youths of his own years at the game. 
That is why there is a demand for throwing open the coven¬ 
anted Civil Service to simultaneous competition in India and 
England, in which case a fair proportion of the posts would be 
sure to fall to “Indian gentlemen” from the Ganges delta. 
But it would not do. The babu makes an excellent minor 
official; indeed, all India ought to be grateful to him, for 
it would not be too much to say that the Indian administration 
of the country could hardly be run without him, so largely is he 
employed in doing the clerical work and filling the subordinate 
offices. Properly supervised, he does useful service, being 
industrious, adaptable, and intelligent, and having more capa¬ 
city than most other natives for learning English. As we all 
know, he learns it rather too well, having a taste for ornate 
sentences and mellifluous phrases, mingled with fragments 
of idiomatic colloquialism. Much easy wit has been expended 
over Babu English, which is, indeed, a peculiar dialect. At 
a certain railway station a female milk-vendor caused some 
annoyance to the ticket-collector, who sat down and composed 
a letter to her employer in the following terms:— 

“ Honoured Sir,—1 beg you will remove your hand-maiden 
of milk, as she is not good fellow, and we cannot stand her 

But everybody has in his own collection of Babuisms, even 
if he does not remember those which Mr. Anstey has ingeniously 
invented. We need not make too much of them. If English 
boys had to read the Chinese classics at school, and learn Chinese 
from masters who had never been nearer China than Dover 
beach, I dare say their litera^ style would cause amusement 
in Pekin. We take young Hindus, t€*aoh them a little English 
grammar, under native instructors, and tlien feed them on 
Shakespeare and Addison, Sir Walter Scott, Dickens, and the 
Essays of Elia. No wonder the result is a little mixed. 

Education—of a sort—has been spread widely in India, 
and the Bengali takes to it as a young duck takes to water. 
Colleges are numerous, and very cheap, and the ladder from 
the back bazaar to the University is easy to climb. But though 
the ascent is gentle, there are a good many tumbles. Yet 
even the failed B.A. has achieved something. 

it is better, (in Bengal) to have gone in for an examination 
and been plucked than never to have tried. The failed B.A. 
has a recognized status, and proudly mentions his qualifioations 
when applying for a post. The head of a great establishment 
me that every week he is soheited by gentlemen who ofler 
this singular testimonial of mitigated efficiency. One even 
sees advertisements: “ Wanted a Failed B.A., with some know¬ 
ledge of typewriting. As for the B.A. who has not failed, 
but arrived, he is, of course, eligible in various ways. His 
price in the marriage market is increased. A Bengali father 
expects to pay cash for the bridegroom before he can get his 
daughter off, and the value of a B.A., I am credibly infomed, 
is assessed in some circles at 2,000 rupees, while a M.A. may he 
worth as much as four thousand. For a man of this higher 
academic standing may be expected not only to get a good 
situation himself, but to do something for his family, and, 
perhaps, even to put pickings iu the way of a deserving fathoi- 
in-law. 

The college man, failed otherwise, who does not get a post 
in the Administration or in private employment sometimes 
fares badly. Bengal is full of educated or semi-educated 
haugers-on, waiting for something to turn up. It is this mate¬ 


rial of which, in evesrj' country, agitators are made, and in B^gai 
tiliey ai’e numerous and voluble. Some of them take to jour¬ 
nalism, and write anti-administration articles in a swarm of 
vernacular newspapers. Many more gravitate to the Ift^* 
and become pleader's, or attorneys, or barristers; for India is 
a litigious country, and there is some sort of a living to be made 
by a whole host of practitioners, from the Small Cause Court 
lawyer, who touts for clients at two rupees a case, to the leader 
in the Calcutta High Court, who earns an income wWch would 
be deemed handsome in Lincoln’s Innj The law is the one 
profession in which the Bengalis more than hold ttfeir own 
with Europeans. The “ Black Bar ” in Calcutta is pushing 
out the white, which has a pretty hard struggle for existence, 
for the native barrister is sometimes a man of real capacity, 
an able lawyer, a clever cross-examiner, and a first-rate forensic 
orator. The calling suits the Bengali, with his subtlety, 
bis ingenuity, and his readiness of speech. And when promoted 
from the bar to the bench be often does very weU, too. The 
High Courts and Chief Courts of the various Provinces are sel¬ 
dom without native judges, who earn the respect of their Eiuopean 
colleagues, and much of the minor judicial work throughout 
the country is performed by Hindus and Mahomedansi, It is 
for executive business that the Bengali, with some rare excep¬ 
tions, is, supposed to be unfitted. For that needs character and 
courage and firmness; and these are qualities in which he is 
commonly deficient, according to the received opinion of most 
Europeans and many natives of other parte of India. 

When everybody says the same thing, that thing is 
usually true. But it is difficult to resist the consensus of tes¬ 
timony that the native of Lower Bengal is not, to put it gently 
a person of conspicuous valour. He is credited with being able 
to submit to physical violence without any sense of humilia¬ 
tion. One hears stories like that (perhaps apocryphal) anecdote 
of the Bengali, travelling in the train with his wife, who sum¬ 
moned a drunken sailor for kissing the lady. When asked 
why he made no attempt to prevent the outrage, he replied, 
“ Your honour, I am a fearful man,” 1 have seldom met a 
European who doubted that the inhabitant of this region wae 
a “ fearful man,” though I have encountered an educated 
Hindu from another part of the Peninsula who flatly denied 
it. He put down the theory to Lord Macaulay and a famous 
passage in the Essays, which, he said, had given the Ber^alis 
a false reputation for cowardice with the English reading 
public. Probably the thing has been exaggerated. The Beng- 
ahs used to be great faction fighters, and still are in some 
of tile rural districts, where they will turn out and pummel earih 
other with bamboiis and staves in a vigorous and bloodthiisty 
fashion. The rule is that the fight stops when a man is killedL 
and it is said that the party which is getting the worst of the 
engagement will slay one of their own side. This serves a two¬ 
fold purpose. It brings the battle to an end, and it enables 
the vanquished combatants to lay a charge of murder against 
their opponents. Riots, indeed, of one kind, or anothcsr are 
not infrequent in Bengal. The Anglo-Indian view is that if a 
single unarmed individual falls among a body of Bengali rioters, 
he will be in great danger; but that a dozen policemen will 
subdue the largest and most turbulent mob. Some courage, 
at any rate, these people do display. They have taken to cricket 
and will stand up boldly, without pads or gloves, to tlie 
fastest bowling. They play football, too, in bare feet, and can 
make a good match with Tommy in his thickest boots. 

But if the Bengalis are not all cowards, they are certainly 
unwariike. There is no people in the world with less taste 
for matrial glory. It is said that all the miUions in the Lower 
Bengal do not contiibute one single sepoy or sowar to the ranks 
of the British Indian Army. 

His true vocation is that of the agriculturist. If you want 
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. to see tiTu o« naiuret, you must leave the great cities and get 
away from the railways, and wander among the villages which 
cluster all over the rich alluvial plain. Very diiSerent are they 
from the bare brown mud-walled hamlets of the north. The tiny 
cottages, with their conical roofs of thatch, look like bee-hiv^ ; 
and Sfece bees the people swarm in and out, and over the rice 
grounds, and among the lanes shadowed by palm-trees bam- 
' boos. There is no solitude on this countryside, for it is such 
a breeding-ground of human animals as exists scarcely any¬ 
where else on earth, even in China. Here, as he hoes and rakes 
his fields, with sedulous though slovenly labour, or lies imder 
the spreading banian tree during the heat of the day, or walks 
by his buUock-cart along the road, above all when he sits and 
gossips outside hia shanty in the evening, with his brood about 
him, the Bengal peasant seems fairly content, in spit© of malaria, 
the fever, the money lender, and the landlord. If he is poor 
enough in the world’s goods, he is usually rich in sons and 
daughters and uncles and aunts and cousins and nephews; 
for he is a great family man, soft and kindly and philoprogenitive, 
and he esteems himself happiest when hia quiver is fullest. 
Indeed, in the plenitude of his paternal bounty he does not 
limit h^ regard to his male offspring, but will sometimes even 
display a quiet demonstrative affection for a favourite little 
daughter; and he will mortgage his financial future ^or years 
in order that she may be suitably married, with all the honours 
of a irainously expensive wedding feast, at the mature age of 
seven.—(SmuuY Low.) 

21st FEBEnABV 1906. 

Daily Tdegraph, —The gods of Benares must have gone 
lacking their customary offerings of marigolds and garlands 
of Asok leaves during these last few days, ^e city is decorated 
almost wholly with long daisy chains of the former and fest¬ 
oons’ of the latter; millions must have been used, and the 
effect is both original and pleasing. Flags are almost entirely 
absent, a matter, for sincerest congratulation, as most Indian 
cities have suffered from a kind of rash of these unnatural 
ornaments. The central square here is roofed with a spider’s 
wob of marigolds, and these, with white champak blossoms, 
are lavishly strewn before the Royal visitors as they pass the 
innomerable temples of Benaras. 

To-day Their Royal Highnesses visited the Maharaja at 
Ramnagar, and returned by boat at dusk, viewing the illu¬ 
mination of the “ ghats ” and buildings along the river front. 
Not the least striking effect of this most impressive of Indian 
cities is the utter desolation of the right bank of the river, 
which, tliough offering every advantage, has actually, not 
a house or a hovel upon it. This is due to the belief that it is 
accursed, and the decorations of the densely-built-upon sacred 
bank are thrown into uncanny relief by the flat, uninhabited, 
and unfilled expanse across the narrow stream of the Ganges. 

Benares is, without a doubt, the city of India which even the 
most casual visitor at ordinary times most remember longest, 
and it is pleasant now to record the entirely satisfactory nature of 
every incident of the long-looked-forward-to visit of the Shahzada. 

jS'nffh'flAman.—To-day the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were brought into contact with another side of the life 
of Benares. Leaving Nadesar House early, they motored 
to the Assi Ghat, which is at the head ef the buildings 
on the river front, and there embarked on the Maharaja’s Stare 
barge. They were rowed down the Ganges p^t the splendid 
array of palaces and temples and ghats which wore their 
normal air, except that perhaps there was rather more bathers 
than usual. Their Royal Highnesses made the full circuit of the 
Tivor rowing to the Ranch Ganga and then hack to the Dassasumed 
Ghat, where their motors were in waiting. On the way b^k 
to Nandesar House they visited the Quean’s College, which 


was founded by Lord Comwalte for the preservation and study 
of Sanscrit literature. This afternoon they motor to the Maha¬ 
raja’s palace at Ramnagar, calling €« route ai the Central 
Hindu College. After taking tea with the Maharaja they em¬ 
bark in the barge and again voyage down the river front which 
wiU be elaborately illuminate. 

With the discretion that has characterised aU, the arrange¬ 
ments at Benares the Prince and Princess of Wales were able to 
see the chief glory of the city, the river front under its every 
day conditions. There was no bunting, no triumphal arch, 
and no red cloth, except a stnp at the Assi Ghat. Their Royal 
Highnesses and Sir Walter Lawrence dropped quietly down 
the Ganges. Perhaps the bathing places were a little more 
crowded than usual, for news of the Shahzada s movements 
will get noised abroad, and where he goes there will the people 
flock, but beyond this there was no toturbance of the morn¬ 
ing routine. When the Maharaja of Benares’ State barge 
was pushed out from the ghat the superb panorama was unfolded 
in an atmosphere of exceptional brilliancy of the mighty flights 
of steps, the bastion bosomed walls, ehatri and tower and fretted 
balcony, with the smooth mother of rivers cr 3 r 8 talLi 8 ing under the 
beat of oar blades, and the verdant meadow which approaches 
the river’s opposite hank. If some had specially come to bathe 
because this was the morning of the Shahsiada’s visit, they 
betrayed no sign as the barge slowly pMsed and the Prince 
and Princees saw the amazing scene so rich in its colour and 
its significance, when it was uninfluenced by any touch of the 
artificiality which must frequently surround a Royal progress. 

In the course of the day Their Royal Highnesses came 
into close contact with the oldest and the newest educational 
foundations of Benares. On their way back from the river 
they halted at the Queen’s College, the striking building in the 
fa.mi1ia.r style of the fifties which owre its foundation 
to the Jonathan Duncan, who was Resident of Benares in 1791. 
Duncan’s plan was to establish a Sanscrit College “for the 
preservation and cultivation of the Sanscrit Hteraturo and 
religion of the Hindu nation at the centre of their faith and 
common resort of their tribes.” When in 1835 English became 
obligatory as a course of study, the Sanscrit College declined and 
was only saved from death and inanition by separating the 
English and Sanscrit courses, but continuing both under the 
sarne roof. In the Sanscrit College the discipline, the methods 
of teaching and examination* and the selection of pupils are all 
according to the Hindu shastras, and it is still recognized as 
the centre of India Sanscrit learning. 

ApJ in the afternoon on their way to take tea with the 
Maharaja of Benares at the Ramnagar Palace, the Prince and 
Princess called at the Central Hindu College, the work of six 
years, that is the creation of Mrs. Annie Besant’s active 
brain and the foundation of the Maharaja of Benares, and a 
few wealthy Hindus. Mrs. Besant’s end is familiar to all 
acquainted with the progress of Indian Education, she seeks 
to combine Eastern religion, philosophy and logic with Western 
education. Whilst teaohmg up to the Government Standards 
in the College and Schools, the day’s work begins with a Hindu 
prayer aud the reading out of the shastrio precepts, followed by 
a religious lecture. The progress of the College has so far been 
rapid. When the report for 1906 was issued, there were 163 
students in the CoUege and 480 puijils in the School. The 
Trustees control a substantial endowment fund, the College 
and School buildings are expanding and the hostel works well. 
Whilst hoys come from all parte of India, the very large major¬ 
ity belong to the United Provinces and Bengal. This is a 
remarkable record of progress for an educational institution that 
accepts no Government aid, but is still in ite first youth and 
its future is one of absorbing interest to the thoughtful people 
of all classes. 





Grouped on the wide maidun which belongs to the Gollege 
the boys awaited the Prince and Princess and most conspi¬ 
cuous even in this throng was the figure of the Annie Besant 
to whom the institution really owes its existence. Time did not 
permit of any prolonged ceremony. The Prince accepted an 
address, from which the following passage is extracted 
as it aptly sums up the scope and basis of the College. “In this 
College we seek to wed together the religion, the ethics, the 
philosophy of the hoary east with the science and the literature 
of the young and vigorous west to give to our students all that 
is b^t in European culture with all that is wisest and noblest 
in Asiatic thought, we believe that we shall thus train up a race 
of men, who will be loyal and useful citizens of that world 
Empire, over which in the course of Divine Providence, Your 
Eoyal Highnesses will one day be called to rule.” The address 
was endorsed in a silver model of the temple to Sarasvati, that 
is now rising in the College compotmd. 

From the College it was but a Short drive to the river, and 
then on curiously fashioned barges across the water to the 
Raranagar Palace. There the Maharaja had arranged a 
series of tableaux which brought back recollections of those 
fascinating days in Rajputana. The road was lined with Forest 
Guards in their suits of green, oamelmen with swivel guns and 
elephants in trappings of red and green. In the background 
was the fine old palace, in the foregroimd the turquoise river. 
Silver palanquins were provided for the conveyance of Their 
Royal Highnesses, but they preferred to experiefuce on foot 
fee sights which recalled the happiest episodes of the tour of 
those days amongst the brave and chivalrous Rajputs. Then ,, 
whilst the Maharaja’s guests were being served with tea, tiny 
lights were set afloat on the river, sowing its bosom with little 
tongues of flame. 

This was hut the prelude to the splendours of the illuminated 
river steps, when the stm sank it left neither moon nor star 
to relieve the purple blaoknecs of the heavens. Then as fee 
darkness deepened little wisps of light appeared along the splen¬ 
did river front as the chiraga were coaxed into flame until 
by the time the afterglow had disappeared ghat and palace 
■were etched with softly flickoiing light. As the eye travelled 
up the river it rested on the purple shadows of Ramnagar. 
Then at Assi, where the bathing stations begin it traced 
the outline of the steps, where the pilgrims plunge into Mother 
■G^ga in lines and circles of fire. Swiftly the glare increased 
uhtfi at the palaces of Vizianagram and Darbhunga and the ghat 
dedicated to the Godde-ss of Small-Pox it blazed like streaks 
of golden lava which ran into a river, which glowed as a current 
of molten gold. Then the almost fierce glare faded so that at fee 
Ranch Ganga it showed the sullen reddish tint of a cooling in¬ 
got. Beyond all was purple darkness except, where the minarets 
of fee Mosques of Aurungzeb reared crowns of lambent light, 
the wardens of the prophet in the Gty of Siva. 

Up and down the sluggish river moved a fleet of the shapely 
Benares barges, some as high pooped as the caravel^ of Colum¬ 
bus, others ^ gaily decked as the houseboats at Heuley, 
whilst the air was filled with the music of military marches, 
the ranoous notes of the native obo and the muffied beat of tom¬ 
toms. Now the procession of boats was half hid in the deep 
sh^ows, now it splashed into phosphorescence, the golden stream, 
wmilst over all rose the roar of the city’s thousands, who cluster- 
w where man, woman, or child could find place to put their 
feet. Then as the State barge left the palace, bearing the 
I^nce and Princess of Wales the dark river bank lushed into 
all the colours of the rainbow as fee rockets screamed, Catherine 
wheels buzzed, and Roman candles starred the sky with reds and 
blues and yellows. As flare succeeded flare just such and “ah”! 
buret from the Hindu and Mussulman as pays spontaneous 
tnbute to the splendours of Brock at the Crystal Palace. 


To-night’s spectacle will finger m the memory ivitb the ilhr- 
mination of Udaipur as the most striking panorama of|fee Royal 
progress. 

With Benares Their Royal Highne.sscs’ tour through pic¬ 
turesque India ends. To-morrow they leave for Lucknowf 
where the Princess alights for a few days, then proceeding ' 
to Dehra Dun. The feince of Wales breaks his journey at 
Cawnpore en rovie, for the shooting holiday at Gwalior. Tlie 
Royal party re-assemble at Aligarh on the 7th of March, whence 
feeii’ route lies to Quetta, Karachi and home. It was fortunate 
that the travels through India clased at Benares. No city is in 
certain aspects more beautiful. Certainly none is more interesting. 
And the arrangements were so skilfully designed by Mr. Radice 
and Mr. Bramley that at every step Their Royal Highnesses 
have had the predominant influence of Benares, its Hindm'sm 
brought.attractively before them. These two days have illustrated 
the perfect hospitality of their host the Maharaja of Benares 
and the remarkable organising skill of the local officers, whose 
names were given above. 

Indian Da^ily News .—^This morning fee Prince and Princess 
visited fee river and viewed the scene at the bathing ^ghats. 
They motored from Nadesar House to Assi Ghat, one of the. 
five most sacred ghats on the river front. Their Royal High¬ 
nesses embarked on the Maharaja’s barge. The vessel had 
two figures of horses at the prow, and its deck was covered by 
a purple canopy supported by silver pillars, and the vessel was 
propelled by a score of rowers in scarlet caps and coats and 
yellow trousers. The members of the Royal staff followed in 
another barge, fee vessels being escorted by the Benares River 
Police boats. Their Royal Highnesses were taken along the river 
past the crowded Dassasumedh Ghat and the burning ghat to the 
Panchaganga Ghat beneath which five rivers are supposed to meet. 
Returning along fee front they landed at Dassasumedh Ghat, 
where besides the bathers crowds of onlookers were gathered. 
This ghat receives its names from the legend that Brabbina hero 
sacrificed ten horses, making it sacred as Allahabad great 
crowds gather here during the eefipses. It is flanked by the 
shrine of Sitia, the goddess of small-pox, and the temple of 
Dassasumedh Ishwar Shiva. On the way to fee river. Their 
Royal Highnesses passed through the Sigra Miasion compound, 
and in retumng to Nadesar they visited the Queen’s College, 
where they were enthusiastically greeted by the students, who 
lined fee road through the grounds. 

This afternoon fee Prince and Princess visit the Central 
Hindu College. 

Their Royal Highnesses leave Benares to-morrow night 
reaching Luolmow on the Thursday morning. Here the Prinoeas 
stays, the Prince going on to Gwalior and halting for a couple 
of hours at Cawnpore. 

This afternoon Their Royal Highnesses visited Ramnagar 
on the way to the river where fee crossing was made by boats from 
Ramnagar Ghat. A halt was made at the Central Hindu Col¬ 
lege. Hero Their Royal Highnesses were received by Mrs. 
Besant and fee staff, and were conducted over the College. The 
institution has now eight himdred studenta, and on their behalf 
an address of welcome wa.s presented to Their Royal High¬ 
nesses. The address was accompanied by a casket designed 
as a model of the temple which is being built in the College 
I grounds. Motor cars conveyed the Royal party to the riverside, 
i and the crossing having been made, they drove to Ramnagar 
Fort, proceeding along the new road circling the north bastion 
and entering by the Lai Darwaza. The Fort was built over 
a hundred and fifty years ago by Balwant Singh, Raja of Ben¬ 
ares, and was enlarged by his successor Chet Singh, who came 
into conflict wife the East India Company and finally had to 
fly to Mahratta territory. 

Ramnagar is now fee residence of the_Maharaja of Benares, 




<aMt the mit there was one paid to His Highness. EU^hanfes, 
caineb and the Maharaja’s retainers lined the road to the palace. 
Their ROyal Highnesses were ceremoniously received and were 
garlanded with golden bars. When Their Royal Higlines^s 
re'embarked on their return, the river front was aglow with 
the splendour of the illuminations. The great semicircle^ of 
palaces, temples and ghats were picked out in lines of shimmering 
yellow, the distant views being superbly beautiful. Immense 
numbers of people thronged the ghats, and the air rang with 
the noise of conch horns, temple bells and confused cries. Many 
decorated and crowded barges and smaller craft floated mr the 
water and the farther bank of the river. Fir© balloons ascended 
and fireworks were set; the beginning of the fireworks was the 
signal that the Royal barge was on its way down stream. It 
reached Dassaaumedh Ghat escorted by the police and other 
barges about h^f-past seven, and on landing, Theh Royal 
Highnesses returned by motor to Nadesar. The steps at the 
landing place were lined by men holding staves hung with 
Chinese lanterns, and the entire route was effectively illumi¬ 
nated. 

Indian Daily Tdegrafh.—The following official r&mnu- 
■nique. has been issuedOwing to an unfortunate outbreak 
of cholera in Nepal, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales’s 
visit to the Terai will be abandoned. He will stay an extra 
day at Benares and then proceed to Gwalior State. The 
remainder of the Tour programme from Aligarh to Karachi 
remains unaltered. 

TOie scenes witnessed when Their Royal Highnesses proceeded 
through Benares this afternoon were among the most wonder- 
fid that have been seen during the Royal progress through 
India. With the State of Gwahor, Benai-es, though in British 
territory, enjoys the distinction of having given the Prince and 
Princess a real Indian welcome. In the decoration of the city 
and in the proceedings which have taken place this afternoon, 
the character of Benares as the centre of Hindustan has been 
emphasised, and in recording the fact acknowledgnaent must 
be made of the wisdom of the officials responsible for so 
ordering the nature of to-day’s arrangements. Leaving 
Nadesar house at 4-30, Their Royal Highnesses, escorted by 
Native Caval^ and the United Pi’ovinoes Light Horse, drove 
to the Town Hall, passing along crowded roads by the Nade- 
eor Tank, the Queen’s College and other public institutions. It 
was a very bright scene that awaited them at the Town Hall, 
a red building erected in pleasant grounds. Here bands of 
students were gathered, wearing bright yellow and green 
foggaries, and here twenty-five richly caparisoned elephants 
waited to convey Their Royal Highnesses and those accompany¬ 
ing them through the city. The Prince and Princess were 
received at the Town HaU by the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces, Sir J. D. LaTouche, the Maharaja of Benares, 
tlie Commissioner of Benares, Mr. Benn, the Collector, Mr. 
Radice, and the Members of the Municipality. 

Upon a dais at the end' of the Hall covered by a purple and 
gold fringed canopy. Their Royal Highnesses stood, while the 
Municipal address was read hy Mr. Kalidas Mittea the Hindu 
Vice-President of the Municipality. The terras of the address 
were as follows ;— . 

“ May it please Vour Royal Highnesses,--We your loyal and 
devoted servants are made bold, by the kindliness that all men 
recognize in you and the gracious Lady by your side to lay 
before yon on behalf of the citizens of Benares this address of 
welcome. Under the sway of His Majesty King Edward the 
VII, yonr father, whom may God preserve, we enjoy the 
blessing of peace and safety in fuller measure than ever before 
fell to the lot of our forefathers. In you we welcome a son in 
whose support and assistance your Royal father may well 


i-ejoice. By travelling so far from your home to visit this l^d 
you and your Royal consort have iwovel to all your affection 
for India. Our fathers were honoured in the past by the visit 
of your Royal father ; we their sons now share their honour, 
and mice again Benares waits to show her loyalty. For many 
da3w we have rejoiced in the thought that Your Royal 
Highness would visit our city, and now that we are permitted 
to offer these expressions of our loyalty and devotion, the 
measure of our joy is full. That G^ may preserve yon, 
may pour upon you and yours the blessings of health, long life 
and happiness, and that your progress through the land may 
be a triumph, your teavels pleasant and your return prosperous,, 
is the prayer of your humble and devoted servants.” 

The Prince in reply said ; 

“ Gentlemen,—The Princess of Wales and myself have been 
deeply touched by the affectionate greetings accorded to us 
at the great centees of India, and nowhere more than at this his¬ 
toric city, so dear and so sacred to the millions of the Hindu 
peoples, and I feel that I cannot do better than recall the words 
of my dear father spoken thirty years ago, when he expressed 
the intense pleasure which he felt in being received in the centre 
of all the nataons and the people of Hindu origin; and ^ our 
time in. India is rapidly drawing to an end we feel an especial 
satisfaction that a visit to this important and interesting home 
of Hinduism should bo one of the last of our impressions on the 
delightful tour which we have been permitted to make in this 
portion of His Majesty’s Empire. We look forward with keen 
interest to seeing all which makes your city so venerated by the 
» Hindus and renowned throughout the world. I shall be much 
pleased to transmit to the King-Emperor your gratifying 
acknowledgment of those blessings of ]^ace and safety which 
you enjoy under his rule. We most sincerely reciprocate your 
kind wishes, and we both hope that this great oity,. the 
second city in the United Provinces, may ever flourish and pros- 
per* 

At the close of the Princess speech the members of the Muni*- 
cipality were in turn presented by Mr* Badice. 

Thereafter Their Royal Highnesses inspected the silver 
casket prepared for the address. The casket is a silver pillar 
representing the pillar which Asofca set up at Saranath to mark 
the place where Buddha preached his first sermon* The remainB 
of the monument, which has been described by the Chinese 
traveller Hwen Tsang, were recently unearthed at Saranath* 
The silver base of the casket js chased with a view of 
Benares. 

Leaving the Town Hall Their Royal Highnesses proceeded 
to mount an elephant, said to be the largest in India. It was 
covered with a jkvi of gold cloth* It carried a richly chased 
silver hotodah lined with purple and its head was adorned with 
a massive silver ornament* Its forehead was painted in bright 
blue and yellow, the centre design being the Prince of Wales^s 
plume. As it waited to rise with its Royal riders the great beast 
trumpeted impatiently, but when permitted to start, moved off 
in a perfect docility. The Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Maharaja followed on the next elephant, the Staffs and local not¬ 
ables coming nearer in pairs* The Royal elephant was preceded 
by scarlet robed men armed with battle-axes and matoh-lockB, 
while scarlet-robed Ohdbdme with silver staves surrounded 
the beast and raised the cry of ‘‘Mabaraj, Maharaj ** as it 
strode forward*. The path carried the procession in a semi¬ 
circle past the bright companies of students, who cheered loudly 
and long as Their Royal Highnesses were borne by at a stately 
pace. A short distance along a broad road brought the 
procession to the narrow Ohauk which is the heart of the oity,^ 
and along this narrow street the elephants passed* The throngs 
which lined the paths and crowded windows and roofs were 






immense and were of absorbing interest. Parda ladies peepbd 
from screened baJoon and the crowd below wore its new garb 
which was mainly white. Besides the various arches were 
grouped representatives of the trades who had erected them, 
the ehikar arch being attended by forest guards in Lincoln 
green. 'JHiere were other distinctive groups of a religious 
character. Among these were the Kabipanthes in white 
foolscaps, the member of a sect whose doctrines are said to 
have influenced the founder of the Sikh Fair. The Arya 
Samajists, the ascetio Bairagi Sikh representations of Ram 
Lila and Krishna Lila, and companies of wrestlers wore also 
gathered among the crowd. There was even a theatre where a 
dance was being performed by a company of youthful artists. 
Priests from the various temples scattered flowers in front 
of the Royal elephant in the centre of the Chauk, where the 
floral arch threw its streamers over the road, the scene was 
vividly picturesque. The high buildings were crammed with 
people and in front of them was a stand hung with rich 
clothes of crimson and purple broidered with gold. Here the 
darbar were assembled and greeted Their Royal Highnesses. 
The procession moved onward to Godaulia’Square, where the 
elephants came to a halt. Their Royal Highnesses dismounted 
and entering their carriage drove by the ChetgangThana, the 
Queen’s College and Andra Ka-Pul to Nadesar. 

The reception which should have followed the dinner at 
Nadesar to-night has been abandoned, the ahamiana in which 
it would have been held having become sodden with last 
night’s rain. 

Madras Mail. —Secunderabad, 18th February.—The Royal 
visit, to which everyone in every station of life had been looking 
forward with infinite interest, is now a thing of the past, and 
we have resumed the even tenour of our way. From all one 
hears, the Prince and Princess were veiy delighted with their 
visit and the only regret was that His Highness the Nizam should 
have been plunged into grief and mourning by the death of 
his dearly loved eldest daughter. 

The arrival, which had been rehearsed carefully, amply 
•repaid the trouble that had been taken, as everything went 
like clockwork. Everyone in Hyderabad who had houses on 
the route invited their friends to come and view the procession. 
■’There was a large gathering of ladies at the Residency, who 
had an excellent view from the Block House, and Mrs, Little 
and Mrs. Moberly were also entertaining guests. It was an 
•exceptionally pleasant morning, bright but the sun not too 
hot. The procession started at a walk for a short distance 
and then broke into a trot, Which pace was maintained until 
«unrival at F^uknama Palace. Royal salutes were fired on 
arrival at Cliudderghaut and Secunderabad. The Royal Fusi¬ 
liers furnished a permanent Guard over Faluknama Palace 
during the Royal visit, also a Guard of Honour inside the 
Railway Station on arrival, His Highness the Nizam’s troops 
famishing a similar Guard outside. As far as onlookers were 
concerned the only drawback was that the pageant, which was 
most brilliant and imposing, was too soon over, so that one had 
hardly time to take in details. The two carriages for the Royal 
visitors were gorgeous, the prevailing colour being yellow. 
They were drawn by four horses ridden by postiHons in 
the picturesque livery of His Highness the Nizam. 

The grand Review on Friday, the 9th, elicited the following:— 
“The Lieutenant-General Commanding has much pleasure 
in communicating to the troops of the Secunderabad Garrison 
the following message from the Private Secretary to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales on the occasion of the Review 
Parade on the 9th February 1906:—• 

‘ ‘ The Prince of Wales wishes to express to you his great 


pleasure and satiafaetion at having had this mmiung an oppor* 
timity of inspecting the troops of your Division quartered in 
Secunderabad. His Royal Highness begs that you will expresa 
to all ranks his appreciation of the smart appearance of the 
troops and their steadiness on parade and in marching past. 
His Royal Highness was especiaOy glad to see on par^e the 
2nd Battalion, Royal Fusiliers, and the 26th Light Cavalry, of 
both of which regiments he is Colonel-in-Chief, and also to pre¬ 
sent new Colours to such a disringuished Regiment as the 
2nd Queen’s Own Rapjut Light Infantry.’’ ,, 

The above Older was well deserved as the Review could 
not have gone better. The groimd being well watered, there 
was no dust, so that the gallop past was seen to great advantage. 
The arrangements were excellent, and it was remai’kable the 
way in which the troops were handled in such a small aiea. 
After the Review Sir Charles Egerton had the honour of enter¬ 
taining His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at breakfast 
at the Club, to which all Commanding Officers wore 
invited. 

The Dinner party at the Residency on Friday, the 9th, was, 
comparatively speaking, a small one, as about 60-odd people 
sat down tq dinner. The party consisted of Their Royal High¬ 
nesses The Prince and Princess of Wales, Sir Walter Lawrence, 
Sir Arthur Bigge, the Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury, Mr. 
and Lady Eva Dugdale, Gleneral Sir Chailes and Miss Egerton, 
General Hamilton, General Francis, Colonel Herbertt, Colonel 
and Mrs. Ourrey, Colonel and Mrs. Stokes, the Lord Bishop 
of Madras and Mrs. Whitehead, Mrs. Grant, Major and Mrs. 
Haig, Colonel and Mrs. Pedder, Colonel Gimlette, Colonel For, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hankin, Mr. and Mrs. Casson Walker, Major 
General Stuart Beatson, Commander Godfrey Paussat, Major 
Campbell, Captain Hutchinson, Commander Sir C. Oust, 
the Bishop of Hyderabad, Captain Viscount Crichton, Mr. 
Egerton, Major and Mrs. Mathews, Major and JMrs. Taylor, 
Mr, Macnab, Colonel Thomson, and others. Those dining 
had the honour of being presented to Their Royal Highnesses 
after dinner, after which there was a reception, which about 
300 people attended and each of whom had honour of being 
presented. The Residency was illuminated with thousands 
of little white glass lamps, which accentuated the very fine 
architectural lines on which the Residency is built, and inside 
also was a blaze of light and beauty. ®ie Reception Room 
was hung with balls of lovely flowers which filled the spaces 
between the chandeliers. Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales, the Countess of Shaftesbury and Lady Eva Dugdalo 
were all dressed in white, while Mrs. Bayly wore a handsome 
black velvet gown. 

On Saturday, the 10th, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales left for the Shooting Camp, while the Princess remained 
at Faluknama. But during the few days Her Royal Highness 
managed to get through a certain amount of sight-seeing and 
do a lot of graceful and kind actions. She visited the celebrated 
tombs at Golconda, the Soldiers’ Institute at Trimulgberry, 
the Maternity Hospital, paid a flying visit to the Bolarum 
Residency, and attended Evensong at Trimulgberry on Sunday. 
On Thursday afternoon Her RoyaJ Highness was graciously 
pleased to have tea with Colonel Shewen and the Officers, Hyder¬ 
abad Contingent, at the Mess and listen to the Band, Her 
Royal Highness and suite arri ved in two motor cars about 6 p.m. 
The verandah giving on the ball room was charmingly airaiiged 
with flowers, while a beautiful basket of roses and a bow! of 
violets were placed on a table near the seat arraiqised for 
the Princess. After tea a photograph was taken and tiien the 
Princess walked through the rooms and showed much interest 
in the pictures and old standards and colours that stdorn the 
walk. The wives of Commanding Officers belonging to-the 






Hyderabad Contingent and a few other ladies bad the honour 
of being presented. Before leaving the Princess congratulated 
Heir Smidt, in German, on his Band. The Royal party left 
that night for the North. 

But what was to be done during this fortnight ? The 
wires were soon busy and the Maharaja Soindia was delighted 
to welcome His Royal Highness, who with a very smhll staff, 
will proceed to Gwalior on Thursday for a quiet shoot. Other¬ 
wise the programme will be adhered to. The Princess of 
Wales, with Sir Walter Lawrence in attendance, will spend 
the time between Lucknow and Dehra Dun; and Their 
Royal Highnesses will then fulfil their engagements at Aligarh, 
Quetta and Karachi. 


CivU and Mditary, Gazette.-—Mussooru, Vlth February. —It 
has been definitely settled that the Princess of Wales will visit 
Mussoorie early in March, by which time the weather wiU also 
be definitely settled. Her Royal Highness will stay at the 
Charleville Hotel, and will probably go round Landour, where in 
1875 a tree was planted by the present King in the compound 
of St. ‘Paul’s Church. The station wiU, of course, be en fete in 
honour of the visit, and great endeavours are being made to get 
alterations and repairs finished. This work is at present being 
hindered by unfavourable weather. Three inches of snow fell 
here yesterday, just when all the world suppos^ there would be 
no more of it, while Landour was favoured with six or eight 
inches. The clouds have by no means cleared. 

Indian DaSy Newa.—Benares, 21st February.—The South 
Staffordshire Remment, composed as it is of the old 38th 
and the 80th, haa\ record of distinction of which its officers and 
men are justly proud. The historian of the corps declares that 
it is unsurpassed in fame. The regimental colours of the two 
line battalions of the South Staffordshires are inscribed with 
the names of twenty-six battles and campaigns in all of which 
both battalions distinguished themselves greatly. 

Tire Prince of Wales presented them the new colours this 
morning. The regiment was originally raised by Lord Paget 
at Lichfield in September, 1793, and the 80th Regiment took 
pM-t in the campaign against the French in Egypt in 1801, being 
brought from India with the force tinder Sir David Baird. The 
regiment returned to India and earned distinction in the Sikh 
war of 1845, being present at Moodkee, the first battle fought 
against the Sikhs, and the storming of a battery a few days later 
at Ferozeshah. This exploit took place at night, the 80th spik¬ 
ing the guns. The gallantry and steadiness of the corps on this 
occasion were the subject of eulogism by Wellington in Parlia¬ 
ment. With the 10th and 63rd, the 80th carried the mtreneh- 
mente at Sobraon. The thirty-two regiments of the enemy 
occupied the trenches, which were flanked by strong redoubts, 
but led by the 80th with Sir R. Dick at their head, the British 
Infantry cleared the position. In the second Burmese war the 
regiment took part in the storming of Martaban, Rangoon and 
Prome. Despatched to India from the Cape on the outbreak 
of the Mutiny, the 80th was present at the capture of Howrah. 
Two companies participated as a Camel Corps in the 
capture of Calpeo, and the regiment took part in fire capture 
of Simtee. The corps was also engaged in the fighting in 
Berar, at Dondekem and at Bessingpore. In 1878 the regi¬ 
ment had its head-quarters at Aeretoria, and the next year 
shared gallantly in the Zulu war as well as in two expeditions 
against Sekukuni on the Northern Transvaal Border, A coin- 
pany was cut up by the Zulus near Luneberg, and the Regi¬ 
ment formed the front face of the square at UlundL General 
Wclsdey in taking leave of the corps with which be had served 
as an ensign in Burma placed on record his high sense of soldier¬ 
like bearing and conduct in South Africa. With the formation 


of the South Staffordshire Regiments in 1881, the 80th became 
the 2nd Battalion. Besides a history of active service begin¬ 
ning with the campaign against the French in Flanders in 1796, 
the 80th has three times suffered shijpwreck. Their gallant 
behaviour on one such occasion being commended in a general 
order by the Govemor-General of India, and being brought to 
the notice of Queen Victoria by the Duke of Wellington, The 
presentation of the new Colours by the Prince took place on the 
parade ground in front of Nadesar House. 

The colours were consecrated by the Cbaplaia of the Corps, 
the Reverend 0. M. Mason, After the. religious ceremony, the 
Prince addressed the Battalion as follows * 

Colonel Doubeney, Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and 
men of the 2nd Battalion of the South Staffordshire Regiment,— 
Meeting here to perform the ceremony on Indian soil, we are 
reminded that during the 112 years that have elapsed since your 
Battalion was raised some of its most brilliant services have- 
been achieved in this portion of the British Empire. With re¬ 
gard to its gallant conduct at Ferozshah in 1845, Lord Hardinge, 
the then Govemor-General of India, described it as “ that 
regiment which has earned immortal fame in the annals of the 
British Army; ” and not only in the field of battle has your 
regiment gained renown, for no less than three times did it 
suffer shipwreok in Eastern waters. We know that there is no 
greater tast of the discipline of a regiment than under such 
terrible experiences, and the conduct of the 80th Regiment iit 
the last disaster of Hiis nature in 1844 was brought to the notice 
of Queen Victoria and commended m a General Order by the 
Governor-General of India. It is indeed a grand tradition which 
surroimda the colours of your regiment, a tradition created by 
those who, in days gone by, fought and fell in their defence. I 
feel sure that they will ever inspire the same spirit of loyalty to 
your King, your country and your regiment, and that, if needs 
he, you will, like your predecessors, do and die in the defence 
of these sentiments. With such convictions I have groat plea¬ 
sure in entirusting to your care those consecrated oolours. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Douheny, Commanding the Battalion,, 
in repljing to the address of the Prince said:— 

Your Royal Highness,—-On. behalf of all ranks of the 2nd 
Battalion of the South Staffordshire Regiment, I beg to offer 
our heartfelt thanks for the great honour conferred upon the 
Battalion. We are deejply gratified by Your Royal Highness’s, 
references to the past services of the 80th Regiment, and we 
know that this feeling wiU be shared by the people of Stafford¬ 
shire, with which country this Battalion has been closely con¬ 
nected throughout its history. To-day’s ceremony wiU never 
be forgotten in the Battalion, and 1 feel assured that all who 
in future serve with these coloius will do their utmost io show 
themselves worthy of the confidence reposed in them by Your 
Royal Highness. 

The Prince presented to a number of Officers, Non-Commis¬ 
sioned Officers and men of the Gurkha Rifles medals of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, for gallantry in saving life on 
the occasion of the earthquake at Dharmsala last April. Lieute* 
Colonel Tate, R. A. M. C., Honorary Secretary to the Central 
Committee in India of the St. John Ambulance, Association 
read tho foUowing statement 1 -— 

Your Royal Higbn^,—The disastrous earthquake of the 
4th April last was felt with the greatest severity at Dharmsala* 
in the Punjab. In ten seconds almost every building was a 
ruin. Twenty Europeans and over ISO native floldiera, besides 
several hundred natives in the bazaar, were killed outright. The 

work of rescue commenced directly the initial shook was over 

and continued unceasingly all day in spite of constantly recur¬ 
ring shocks which rendered the task of approaching the ^^tter- 
ing ruins most hazardous. It fe computed that some 160 per- 
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eons were rescued from almost certain death from the large num¬ 
ber of gallant workers. ' It has been difficult to select the party 
that paraded before Your Royal Highness, Tn the case of the 
rank and file it has mainly been done by the votes of their com¬ 
rades, I am deputed to humbly request Y'our Royal High¬ 
ness as the Grand Prior of the Order of the Hospital of St. John 
of Jerasalem in England, to present the medals awarded by the 
Order in appreciation of the gallantry displayed by twenty-two 
officers and men of the lst-7th Gurkha Rifles. 

The medals with which the Prince decorated officers and men 
of the Gurkha Rifles this morning for intrepidity at Dharmsala 
are invariably presented to the recipients by the Grand Prior 
of the Order, or, in his absence, by the King. The Prince is 
the Grand Prior of the Order, and it is a unique distinction for 
the Gurkhas that they should have i-eceived the medal from 
the hands of the Grand Prior in India. The distinction is the 
greater in that this is the first occasion on which the decoration 

has been conferred upon native soldiers in this country. 

The Prince then in turn presented silver and bronze medals 
to the under-mentioned officers and men, pinning the medals 
upon the breast of each recipient:— 

Silver medals.—-Major Patrick Hehir, I.M.S.; Captain Cyril 
Gmy Stansfield, 7th Gurkhas ; Lieutenant Walter James Evans, 
1st Gurkhas ; Lieutenant Donald Stuart Orchard, Ist Gurkhas ; 
Lieutenant Barry Hartwell, 7th Gurkhas; Subadar-Major 
Birbal Nagavkoty, 7th Gurkhas ; Subadar Khial Singh 
Gurung, Ist Gurkhas; Subadar Abiram Gurung, 7th 
Gurkhas. 

Bronze medals.—Colours Havildar Kishen Singh Kuki, 
1st Gurkhas; Rifleman Simpati Gurung, Ist Gurkhas; Rifle¬ 
man Churamons Thapa, Rifleman Dring Singh Gurung, 
Havildar Nar Singh Gurung, 7th Gurkhas; Havildar Kaman 
Singh Thapa, Na.ick Gokul Newar, Havildar Kaman Singh 
Thapa, 7th Gurkhas ; Naick Gokul Newar, 7th Gurkhas; Naick 
Manbhadur Gurung, 7th Gurkhas ; Naick Amar Singh Gurung, 
7th Gurkhas ; Rifleman Kaman Singh Gurung, 7th Gurkhas ; 
Rifleman Basanti Rana, 7th Gurkhas; Rifleman Moti Thapa, 
7th Gurkhas; Rifleman Nabir Thapa, 7th Gurkhas; and 
Rifleman Tula Puna, 7tli Gurkhas. 

At the close of this interesting ceremony the Prince inspected 
the United Provinces Light Horse, who were drawn up along 
the main drive facing the parade ground. 

The Princess of Wales will pay a few horn's’ visit to Cawhpore 
on her way between Lucknow and Agra,,accompanied only by 
Sir Walter Lawrence and one or two members of the staff. 

Yesterday evening while two of the English press corre¬ 
spondents were driving to the river to see the illuminations, 
their horses werb frightened by a motor-car in which a member 
of the Royal staff was driving. The horses bolted, and before 
they could be pulled up, they knocked, down an elderly native 
woman. , The correspondents did all they could in the cir¬ 
cumstances, great difficulty being experienced in obtaining assis¬ 
tance owing to the police being all engaged elsewhere. The 
injured woman was taken to the hospital, but unfortunately 
died on the way. The relatives of the woman were summoned 
and everything was done to minimise their grief. They ek: 
pressed themselves grateful for the compensation given to 
them. 

The Prince and Prince&s spent part of their last day in 
Benares sight-seeing in a quiet way. The Prince visited the city 
privately, accompanied by Colonel R. Havelock Charles, I.M.S.# 
Hitherto Their Royal Highnesses have seen India only 
in its regal and holiday aspects, but the visit to Benares has 
enabled them to see the people in their every-day life, and more 
©specially to note how deep is the religious faith which animates 


the whole existence of Indians. Regarded in this aspect, the 
visit to Benares has been the most successful and interesting 
of the tour. The Prince and Princess have never been closer 
to the life and habits of the people than they were when they 
saw the crowded bathing ghats on the Ganges bank, and the 
impressions then received would be intensified by a tour through 
the city to-day. It was a day of rehgious festival, and the liar- 
row, tortuous streets' and allies letuiing to the Golden Temiple 
were crowded with a constant stream of devotees. Theii- Royal 
Highnesses closed their visit to Benares to-night. They reacFi 
Lucknow to-morrow morning, when the Prince, accompanied 
by General Beatson and three other members of the staff, goes 
on to Gwalior. 

The-programme aivanged for the Princess includes a visit 
to Cawnpore on the 23rd and a stay at Lucknow till the night 
of the 26th, when Her Royal Highness proceeds to Agra, arriv¬ 
ing there at 8-30 on the morning of 27th. Then she goes to 
Delira Dun from the 28th to March 4th, visiting Mussoorie on 
the 2nd. From Dehra Dun HOr Royal Highness proceeds to 
Hardwar, where she visits the ghats and the canal head works. 
Rurki will be visited on the 7th, and the Princess reaches Hath- 
ras on the 8th. » 

Indian Daily News .—In commemoration of the visit of 
Their Royal Highnesses to the Queen’s College, Benares, on, 
Tuesday last, itha.$ been decided to foimd a library to house 
valuable Sanscrit manuscripts now in the possession of the 
College. The library will be named after the Princess. 

Madras J/af?.—Tliere was a final meeting of tho Royal Re¬ 
ception Committee tliis morning, when Mr. P. L. Moore, I.C.S., 
occupied the Chair. The accounts were passed and showed 
between Rs. 400 and Rs. 600 surplus, and this was handed 
over to tire Municipal President to be invested in tlie Savings 
'Bank for possible reception needs in the future. When the sales 
of bunting, etc., have been completed there is likely to be a sur¬ 
plus of some additional hundreds. 

The pleasurable excitement caused by the Royal visit has 
not quite died away, but one misses the alertness of the 
Moglai Police, who for tho past week have been on duty almost 
all day, ready at a moment’s notice to clear the road, either for 
the Royal Motor or for His Highness the Nizam, who mado 
several visits to Faluknama. His Highness’s last visit was paid 
at2-30 p.M. on the 16th instant. His Highness has presented 
His Royal Highness tho Prince of Wales with a Stamp Album 
specially filled in with all issues of Deccan stamps—a gift the 
value of which no one knows better than the Royal recipient, 
who is a famous philatelist. 

A remarkable absence of ne'ws from the shooting camp makes , 
many surmise that the shikar trip has not resulted in as heavy 
a bag as was anticipated. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess paid a visit to the Indus¬ 
trial Exhibition on . the 13th instant and made the hearts of 
those who are managing the jewellery exhibits of Messrs. Tawker 
and Sons rejoice by a purchase—trifling in value perhaps, but 
confening honour and perhaps a claim to patronage upon the 
Firm. 

Almost every day sees some new exhibits, all of which will 
no doubt compete for the prizes, which should by right bo given 
only to such exhibitors as sent in their wares by the latest date 
fixed in the Prospectus that was issued in January. Tho rates, 
for admission of visitors are too popular to be agreeable. Any 
native who can acquire two annas can purchase an admissioa 
ticket and enjoy the Band and other general forms of giving 
pleasure to the visitors generally, side by side with the or^ary 
“ eight anna wallah,” the ten rupee habitual season tioket-holder, 
or the lordly possessor of a silver passport in the form of a diso, 
for which he has paid Rs. 200,and which entitles him to invite, 
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fireo of further expense, all his friends, whose carriages to any 
nnmber may also enter the grounds, while others can only bring 
in a carriage on payment of a rupee each timer—there being 
no season tickets for the latter. The number of respectable 
visitors within the Exhibition building is remarkably small com¬ 
pared with the crowds that used to come prior to the admission 
of the “ greatunwashed” on “popular terms.” The 12thinstant 
was observed as a Zenana day, when several European ladies 
gratified the Director by keeping the stalls, as all males had to be 
rigidly excluded. 

When you glance at ‘the map of India your gaae is arrested 
by the splotch or yellow overspreading the greater part of 
the Deccan that is labelled Hyderabad. The splotch repre¬ 
sents an area as large as Italy and a population as numerous 
as that of a German State, both under the unfettei‘ed control, 
as fax as his internal policy is concerned, of “Our Faithful 
Ally,” the Nizam, Mir Mahabub Ali Khan Bahadur, Fath 
Jvmg Nizam-ud-Daula Nizam-i-MuIk. It occupies a position, 
as is patent in a moment, of remarkable strategic import¬ 
ance. Sir John Malcolm described it as the centre of gravity 
of the whole of the Indian Empire. The seat of power has 
moved north since that distinguished officer’s day, but 
Hyderabad is stDl the riatural breakwater between Northern 
and Southern India, and the most imposing and interesting 
administrative unit in the Dependency. j 

These eighty thousand miles of territory, with their popula¬ 
tion of ten millions, are an island of Old !lbdia in the Ocean of 
British India Ihis island is divided from its neighbours by j 
its own Customs line, and it has its own Coinage, Army, and 
Administration. Within- the frontier, if we except the little 
islands of British jurisdiction at the Residency, Secunderabad, 
Bolarum and Aurangabad, the will of the Nizam is supreme. His 
vvrit nms near five hundred miles north and south and east and 
west. The exterior relations of Hyderabad are defined by Trea¬ 
ties, and its military strength is fixed ; and these limits are so well 
underat<?od by the Government and their Ally that they do not 
come under discussion. But within these boundaries the order 
of the Nizam, short of a policy that would lead to civil war, is 
for all practicable purposes the law of the State. So. decisively 
is it exercised tliat there is no more than a savour of Oriental 
hyperbole in the saj-ing current—“ Not a leaf falls in Hydera- 
h^ unless His Highness wills.” i 

The occupant of this unique position was the last of the great 
Indian Princes to welcome Their Royal Highnesses. Until 
the diseasing bereavement occurred which compelled his 
withcljt'awal from all State ceremonies, none shared with the 
Prince and Princess and their host the gaze of the multitude. 

• When His Highness is present, you cannot forget for a moment 
that this is Hyderabad and that he is Nizam. And yet he owes 
none of this influence to physical advantage or the trappings of 
State. We are apt, most erroneously, to associate dignity with 
height. In this regard the Nizam shares the physical charac¬ 
teristics of Le Grand Mouarque, except that he does not attempt 
to disguise it by liigh-heeled shoes and a towering peruque. 
In a coimtry distingiiLshed by splendour of attire, he is known 
by the unvarying simplicity of his di’ess. But from the hawk 
oyes, looking out from an aquiline nose set in a lean face, darkened 
by moustache and whiskers, there flashes the light of a man 
of character. W'afcch the speed with which that glance exacts 
attention, tlie submissive demeanoizr of the most powerful of 
his Ministiffs and Nobles, and you wiU be in no doubt as to who 
is the Ruler of Hyderabad. 

Nor do the Nizam’s princely qualities end with the power 
to exact obedience. A Mahomedan Ruler of a State, 80 per 
cent, of whose people are Hindus, and strictly orthodox him- 
.self, he is a man of wide tolerance and gives freely Christian, 
Hindu and Parsi^e religious foundations. His chief Minister 


is a Hindu, and that Minister’s Secretary, a very able Parsee. He 
is most humane, and witli infinite reluctance signs the warrant 
for the execution of the most abandoned criminal. He is a man 
of the strictest integrity, and, os Lord Gurzon justly observed 
at a State banquet in Hyderabad, the Nizam has never been 
known to go back upon his pledged word. In receiving his Royal 
guests His Highness placed the obligations of hospitality above 
all other considerations. He left the bedside of a dearly-loved 
daughter, stricken unto deatli, to greet the Prince and Princess 
at the station, and to pay and receive the ceremonial visit. When 
he went to the Review at Secunderabad| he knew that in all 
hiunan probability he would never again see his daughter alive. 
Whilst he could not, naturally, entirely conceal his emotion, 
he never allowed it to affect his attitude of respectful loyalty 
to the Prince, or the fulfilment of his duties as host. He is, too, 
a keen sporteman and the best shot in India, and an accomplished 
horseman. 

With these engaging qualities His Highness mingles one that 
is better known. Never did a Ruler possess less of the royal 
virtue of punctuality. But what conception of the value of 
time is a Prince likely to own who has been surrounded by the 
environment in which the heir to Hyderabad pa.S8e3 his early 
years? And touching this notorious peculiarity there is^told a 
story in Hyderabad that is extremely characteristic. * After 
I having been kept waiting for an unusually long period—whether 
it was for hours or days is immaterial—a great Minister gently 
remonstrated with His Highness, remakring that these long 
I delays seriously hampered their work for the State. Fixing him 
with that keen ghance of his, the Nizam replied in these terms 
“ When my subjects approach you with a petition, what do 
you do ? ifcis, Wait! Then, come to-morrow. Then, come next 
week. So it is with you and your inferiors down to the pettiest 
officers. When my subjects have not this cause of complaint, 
then will it be meet for you to remonstrate,” It reminds one 
of the experience of a trusted Political Officer who approached 
a conservative Prince in the famine year. “Maharaja Saheb,’* 
he said, “tlve overseer at the big tank relief work is robbing you 
most scandalously.” “ Eschmit Saheb,” was the plaintive 
retort, “ is there anyone, except yourself, in this State who is 
not robbing me ?” 

It is a happy coincidence that the visit of the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales to Hyderabad came at a time when the relations 
of the Government of India with their Ally were never more 
satisfactory. The stout loyalty of the Nizam’s House, which 
barred the flowing of the Mutiny over Southern India, has never 
wavered. But the periods of tension have not been few. The 
knotty question of the Berars was settled by Lord Curzon and 
Sir David Barr in a manner honourable and advantageous to 
both parties. That fruitiul cause of friction removed, there was 
nothing to obstruct the cementing of the cordial partnership that 
now exists. But the change in the governance of the State goes 
much deeper than this. The iustory of the administration of 
Hyderabad for the latter half of the nineteenth centiiry is the 
liistoiy^ of Sir Salar Jung and his successors. Sometimes it 
was difficult to tell if he in |tuthority was Minister or Mayor of 
the Palace. This was no doubt necessary to repair the inex¬ 
tricable confusion that Sir Sklar Jung found existing. But it 
was not conductive to smooth working when a man of strong 
character was on the masnad. There is no Mayor of the Palace 
now. The Nizam is Nizam and the Minister is Minister. Sir 
Kishen Persad perfectly tmderstands his role. Consequently 
there is none of the friction that has been known to divide 
Hyderabad into two camps, and drive the Nizam te imitate the 
example of Achilles. 

The Nizam is genuinely interested in the governance 
of his State. He moves among.st his people, and his 
personality is better understood. In all the mixed races 








he governs—Hindus and Mahomedans, Negroes and 
Bohillas, Arabs and Pathans—he inspires unmix^ respect. 
No one would say that the administration of Hyderabad is 
ideal. Every friend of the Native States would like to see the 
march of progress rapidly accelerated, so that Hyderabad might 
take its place worthily with those other Native States which 
illustrate so conspicuously the splendour of the opportunities 
inherited by each occupant of a gadi. Still it moves, and the 
Nizam is sincerely desirous that it should move faster. A sys¬ 
tematic policy is pursued to induce that order in the finances that 
is the basis of all sound administration. The Financial Adviser, 
Mr. Casson Walker, whose term of office was extended, 
Inspires the confidence even of those whose perquisites are cur¬ 
tailed by his economies; and an experienced officer, Mr. Hydari, 
recently arrived to take np the position of Accountant-General. 
Perhaps this improvement is nowhere more conspicuous than 
in the present condition of Hyderabad City. A few years ago 
not even the bazaars of Peshawar had a worse reputation. Be¬ 
sides an extraordinarily mixed, it sheltei's a low class and large 
criminal population. There are stoeets whose inhabitants seem 
to live by selling one another liquor. But if a personal ex¬ 
perience is any guide, the Englishman is treated with as much 
respect in the bazaars of Hyderabad as in Bombay or Calcutta. 
In an hour’s wandering through the side streets, when the way 
had to be enquired a score of times, nothing was encountered 
but the greatest courtesy and an earnest desire to 
help. 

Madras is commonly called the city of distances, but it is 
cramped in comparison with Hyderabad. From the Faluk- 
nama Palace, where Their Royal Highnesses were staying, to 
the Residency is nearly six miles. Fj.‘om the Residency to 
Secunderabad is another four, and from Secunderabad the road 
stretches away to Bolarura, a further five miles distant. So 
each one of their engagements carried the Prince and Princess 
through many miles of characteristic Hyderabad scenery. But 
no scene—^not even the pulsating bazaars teeming with all the 
races of India, where every petty transaction has to be worked 
out in Halli Sicca and “ John Company ” nipees; where kohl- 
eyed purdah women peeped tlirough yellow and red and blue 
shutters on the Shahzada and his consort; where African Horse, 
Rohilla Foot and Pathan riflemen stood to arms whilst the 
dashing Body-guard and smart Imperial Service Lancers swept 
by—vied in beauty with what they saw from the terratio of 
their stately abode; 

There the city, with its half-million of people, lay stretched 
at their feet. A city lying in a shallow basin, lined with arbores- 
cence, wherein the glistering white houses were so hidden that 
they might have been scattered broadcast by some Titanio 
Sowar. In the heart of this town, where the four main roads 
meet, rose the graceful minarets of the Char Minor, with an 
adjacent qua<lrangular block: not a chimney, not a wreath of 
smoke, not a tower or a dome further broke the beauty of the 
scene. Then in the distance the snowy roofs and bleached roads 
of Secunderabad, to the left the bold citadel-crowned rook 
of Golconda marked the capital of the old Qutub dynasty and 
‘ <dre scene of the stubborn defence that held the whole power of 
the Moghul Empire at bay for eight months. Golconda is set 
down in a valley of stones so gaunt and fantastio that nature 
must have created it in freak. It is as if the gods had played 
bowls with boulders and left in a huff. Tradition accounts for 
the tangle by the simple explanation that God, having 
finished the world, withdrew the rubbish in this comer. But 
even this desolation was made beautiful by the Mir Alum 
and Hussain Sagar Lakes, gigantic sapphires in the wilder¬ 
ness, each faced perfect and pure. 

The visit to Hyderabad appropriately closed the long pro¬ 
gress of the Prinefe and Princess of Wales through the Native 




States of India. They met the Chiefs of the Central India 
* States in Durbar and in frank social intercourse at Indore. They 
were the guests of the great Rajput Chieftains; of the Maharana 
of Mewar in his fairy capital of Udaipur ; of the Maharajah of 
Jaipur in the famous Pink City; and of the Lord of the Desert, 
the Maharajah of Bikauir, in his sandy home. At Lahore they 
received the Punjab Princes whose houses are synonyms for 
c.ourag;e and loyalty—Patiala, Jhind, Nabha, Bahawalpur and 
Kapurthala. In the far north the Maharajah of Jammu arid 
Kashmir, a State with important frontier responsibilities, greeted 
them in the grey tovms that cling to the southern spurs of the 
Himalayas, and retracing their steps to Central India, the high- 
minded and ardent Scindia welcomed them with all the pomp 
and circumstance the East can display. Then after a flying 
visit to Burma they passed to the bright and contented peoples 
■ of the flourishing State of Mysore, and thence to Hyderabad, 
the premier State and the sple survivor of the old Mahomedan 
Deccan kingdoms. Everywhei'e they were aoclaimed with genu¬ 
ine enthusiasm and unbounded hospitality, and the Indian 
Prihcea have vied with one another in thefr desire to manifest 
usual marks of loyalty and devotion. 

Pausing for a moment on the experiences of these crowded! 
j months, you cannot but be impressed with the unsurpassed 
i opportunities for good tliat the Indian Pi-ince enjoys. It is indeed 
hard to find any great situation in life which yiekls such remark¬ 
able opportunity with so little responsibility. He is protected 
from external aggression and internal disorder by tho whole 
might of the British Enjpfre. His own contribution towards 
the burden of Imperial defence, apart from the tribute fixed 
by treaty, is bounded by the Imperial Service forces ho may 
loyally and patriotically maintain, and any military expendi¬ 
ture l^yond that is entirely a personal and ceremonial matter. 
Excluding Mysore, where spe<jial circumstances connected with 
tele Rendition induced a protective constitution, his revenues 
are as entirely at his disposal as those of a coimtry gentleman. 
In the event of those revenues failing through seasonal irregulari¬ 
ties, he can draw on the purse of the Government of India at 
most modest charges. Nob only is he secure in his own terri¬ 
tories, but he knows that his successor, whether by direct 
descent or by adoption, is equally sure of the protection of the 
Government and of the enjoyment of imcurtailed boundaries. 
He stands in absolutely paternal relation to a population which 
in the case of the Nizam of Hyderabad numbers ten millions, 
for the ruler of a Native State is his own law and is the only foxmt 
of authority. And he would not be where he is had not certain 
English adventurers turned their prows eastwards four cen¬ 
turies ago! With these privileges there are, of course, certain 
! limitations. The external relations of the States, both in India, 
and abroad, are entirely with the Government of India. A re¬ 
spectable standard of government is .essential and it is the mani¬ 
fest obligation of the protecting authority to see that it is 
reached. There must also be restrictions on the strength of tile 
I military forces maintained and the importation of arms, but 
I these are so obviously matters of high policy that with any 
I honest and educated ruler they should never be in dispute. In 
I the past, and to a lesser extent in the present, there have been 
I just grounds of complaint as the manner in which the policy of 
! Government has been declared, and the wishes of the central 
I authority made known; but this cause of offence is decreasing, 
i Even now, however, there are minor matters, costing tho Gov¬ 
ernment nothing but ministering materially to the Oriental con¬ 
ception ot izzat, where the desires of the Ruling !lious©s should 
be met. And we may ask whether the increasing frontier and 
Asiatic responsibilities of the Government have not made them 
too busy to pay adequate attention to the affairs of tho Native 
I States, and whether their business should not be the cai’e of a 
! special department. But how small, you are almost tempted 
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to say how petty, are these limitations in oompariaon with^ 
the magnificent privileges the Indian Princes inJierit! 

Out of an appreciation of these conditions has grown a new 
understanding between the Native States and their Suzerain. 
On the one hand the Princes ate convinced that their position 
and their privileges are secure. On the other the members of the 
Government have come Ijetter to appreciate the very impor¬ 
tant part the Native States fill in the governance of India. It 
is> not tiiat the Native States are amongst us fixed and per¬ 
manent factors in the Indian Empire,-—factors to be fitted into 
the Imperial macMne and not fretted into passive hostility though 
this is an aspect that might be considered by those Civilians 
for ever tilting at the “ backwardness” of native rule j but they 
have distinct and important functions in the machine. One 
charge levelled against the rule of Britain in India is that it has 
taken the life and movement and romance out of the Govern¬ 
ment and substituted a rather uninspiring greyness. Or as it 
was put by the old Punjabi fire-eater in his conversation with 
the Lieutenant-Governor. The Punjabi was bewailing the good 
old days when every soldier of fortune carried a kingdom in his 
scabbard. “Why grumble ?” said the satrap. “ You might 
have "been a Prince to-day and bowstrung to-morrow. Your 
life, your fortune, your honour depended on the w him of a 
despot.” “ True, Huzoor,” was the response, “ but we had our 
chance.” The Native Ptates provide this chance for enter¬ 
prising Lrdians. They afford a field for social and imliticai 
experiment much safer than the hug© expanse Of British India, 
and they open a second outlet for those sentiments of personal 
loyalty which lie at the base of the Oriental character. With 
the vastly superior education of the younger generation of 
Indian Princes there have also risen administrative ideals in 
far closer harmony with those of the Government of India, 
and the old points of difference have narrowed. If we would 
see how they have narrowed we have only to reoall those 
words of Henry LawrenceIf ever there was a device for 
ensuring maladministration, it was that of a native ruler becked 
up by British bayonets and directed by a British Resident’" --- 
and compare them with the condition of native raled India 
to-day. 

From this bettor understanding there grew the cordial part¬ 
nership between the Government and the Native States that 
now exists. It was kindled by the spread of education and the 
f latining of the policy that should govern the relations of the two 
partners. It burst into flame at Lord Gurzon’s clarion call to 
joint action in the splendid work of governing India. It flamed 
when fanned by the strong Imperial gale that swept over the 
j>elhi Durbar. It has burnt strongly, brightly, confidently at 
every stage of the Royal progress. Nothing could be happier or 
more hopeful than to find that the pride and joy^ with which 
each Chief acclaimed the heir of his beloved King-Emperor, 
the grandson of his revered Queen-Empress, there mingled no 

doubts as to the Government policy, no suspicions as to the 

I’utwe, but the conviction that although atoms of dust ruay 
get into the machinery all the jvheels are imning toward a 

common goal. .. ,^r , 

To those Chiefs the Prince and Princess of Wales came as a 
guarantee of the permanence, as far as we are pernutted to see, 
of the conditions under which they hold their privileged pos^ 
lion. Viceroys come and go • Members of Council change with 
bewildering rapidity t and Politicals are here to-day and are gone 
to-morrow. But over the Government of India and its agents 
— “the impersonal power of an administrative abstraction’— 
stands the Royal House of England. That House, whilst 
keeping strictly within the boundaries set by the Constitution, 
has many means, of greatly mfluencing both the Government 
of England and the Government of India. Ite mfluenoe 
ahva 373 been wisely and sympathetically exercised for India s 


good : this country never had a truer friend than Queen 
Victoria. Tiie presence of Their Royal Higlinesses in the 
Dependency is the assurance that not only in this generation 
but in the next the Sovereign of all the Britains will be a 
Monarch who knows the Indian Ihrinces, who appreciates 
their position, who has met them in the frank comradeship 
of the field well aa in Eastern* ceremonial, and who will 
add to inherited tradition a warm personal care for their 
interests. 

Madras Mail.-rltk the blazing sunshine of a late January 
after-noon the Maharaja of Mysore drove through the streets of 
his capital to meet the Prince and Princess of Wales. He left 
the new Palace, slowly completing at a cost of Rs. ‘10 lakhs-r- 
a place which is no extravagance because the serpen tine carving 
in red and white porphery and marble and granite, the lattices 
of soap- stone and the doors of ivory-inlaid teak, preserved from 
extinction the ancient arts of Southern India. He passed the 
statue erected to the memory of his late father, who deserved 
well of aU patriotic Indians for this, that he justified, and more 
than justified, the policy of festoring Mysore to the old Hindu 
dynasty after half a century of British administration. He 

traversed the wide, well-kept streets of the city, buzzing with 
the chatter of a cheerful, prosperous, contented people, whose 
loyalty expressed* itself in reverent sjdaams. At. the age of 21, 
and after a most careful and judicious training, he finds himself 
before as fair a prospect as ever faced an Indian Ih’ince. 
Twenty-nine thousand square miles of territory, as carefully 
conserved as an English estate, five millions of well-to^do 
subjects, an abundant treasury and an efficient Civil Service 
And he looked worthy of it, calm, collected, and dignified, for 
the Ruler of Mysore is not of those Princes who think that 
enlightenment is beat shown in an undue familiarity . , 

Circumstanoes have conspired in an altogether exceptional 
degree to make Mysore loom large on the horizon of Indian his¬ 
tory, and for some time it will continue to hold its po.sition there. 
In the early days of Port St. George it was the bugbear of the 
Madras Government. We, with our later knowledge of the seats 
of decay in Hyder’s and Tippu’s kingdoms, which would soon 
have brought them toppling to the ground, and the sandy founda¬ 
tion of Napoleon’s bid for power in Hie East, can afford to smile 
at the terror they inspired in the Eastern Presidency. Yet that 
those apprehensions were very real will be patent to any¬ 
one who cares to read of Lord Mornington’s relations with the 
Madras Administration, of the stjcond Lord Clive, when he de¬ 
cided on a “policy of thorough” with the Mysorean “Tiger 
Then, after Lord Hariis and Colonel Wellesley had done their 
work, there arose the thorny problems created by the misgov- 
emment of the restored dynasty. It was easy to depose the 
incapable Sovereign, to put in efficient administrators^ brace 
up the Civil Service* and see that the liberal policy of the Central 
Govenimeut was pursued. But it was uot easy to decide the 
fate of a kingdom whose superseded Sovereign had no heir, and 
who refused to adopt one. As the year slipped by Mysore came to 
be regarded mote and more as part of British India. It was not 
uatil forty •four years after the active iiiterventiou of the Govern- 
raent that the Rendition of Mysore was proclaimed, and half a 
century before it could be carried into effect. Then the natural 
anxiety to see hoiV the new policy would operate WM accentuated 
by the sequelae of the great Famine and the untimely death of 
the late Maharaja just when he had demonstrated his rare 

Few now will question the wisdom of the policy that dioteted 
the Rendition Of Mysore, It has been called, and well oalled, 
the greatest act of justice in the history of India. It was a^ 
that and more; it was one of the greatest sots of statecratt. 
The Despatch of 1876 completed the work of the Proclamation m 
calming those doubts in the great feudatories inspired by the 







Mutiny and the events leading to it. We can all be wise^ after 
the event, and it is not difficvilt now to postulate on the suspicions 
that must have bwn excited in the Indian i?rinCes by the 
annexation of the ruling House of Satara. Nothing could have 
so effectually dissipated the aftermath of those suspicions as the 
free restoration of the great and fertile State of Mysore, twice 
forfeit, to the old dynasty when men had half forgot that the 
old dynasty existed, not in deference to any pressure or because 
it was expedient, but solely because it was just and right. The 
•Despatch of 1875 is a second Charter to the Indian Princes that 
the limits of our internal tei’ritorial acquisition have been set, 
that we covet no man’s land, and that nothing short of the 
grossest treason or a social cataclysm will induce the curtailment 
of any Native State. The Rendition made possible the ardent 
loyalty and eager partnership with the Imperial Government 
of which Their Royal Highnesses received so many evidences 
on this tour. 

But wisdom and justice are not always justified of their 
children. In Mysore they were. 'For the history of the State 
after the late Maharaja was installed on the gadi in 1881 fills 
some of the brightest pages in the book of native rule in India. 
The Ruler and his Dewan, Sir Seshadri Iyer, were a remarkable 
combination. You cannot be in the State many hours without 
being aware that you are confronted with work of an altogether 
exceptional character. Tlie capital town and the native city 
of Bangalore bespeak careful and liberal administration. These 
are, however, the natural “ show places ” of a Native State. 
Like the jail and the Hospital, they, in themselves, signify 
little; but in the country districts there are good roads, good 
travellers’ bungalows, and good Government offices. In edu¬ 
cation, the Central Coliege was amongst the first to devote 
special attention to the teaching of science ; technical education 
has moved forward a big step by the be^ning of the new head¬ 
quarters of which His Royal Highness laid the foundation stone; 
whilst the generous help given towards the establishment of 
the Tata Research Institute in Bangalore speaks of the interest 
taken in post-graduate study. The system of railway communi¬ 
cation is widespread if extraordinarily slow, and public works 
are liberally supported. On the higher Imperial side the Im¬ 
perial Service Lancers, the lineal de.scendants of the famous 
Mysorean Horse, who were so smartly handled by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Desaraja Urs that they aroused the unstinted admira¬ 
tion of the Prince of Wales, and the Imperial 'rransport Corps, 
which effectively moved the huge aggregation of baggage brought 
for the central and shooting camps, are valuable contributions 
to India’s defence. All this has been accomplished whilst con¬ 
verting the heavy deficit left by the 1877 Famine into a substan¬ 
tial surplus, maintaining that margin between revenue and 
expenditure feelingly described by Mr. Micawber as essential 
to happiness, and paying to the Imperial Exchequer the Rs. 
35 lakhs of tribute fixed by Treaty. 

It is not these achievements, however, that give Mysore its 
unique position amongst the Native States, and Sir Seshadri 
Iyer his niche in the Indian Valhalla. Are they not the com¬ 
monplace ideals of Indian administration ? Other States, 
making due allowance for the start given to Mysore by fifty 
years of British rule and the fertility of its resources, can show 
a record no less honourable. The truest test of the statesman¬ 
ship—you can justly employ no inferior term—of Sir Seshadri 
Iyer is found in his determination to employ the bestbrains, 
no matter where they were to be found; to develop the resources 
of the State through the only agency now generally practicable— 
that of British energy and capital; and to pursue a courageous 
policy of political and social reform. At a time when the Gov¬ 
ernment of India were so perversely obstructive that Indian 
enterprises stanh in the City of London, the exploitation of the 
-resources of the Kolar Gold Field was judiciously fostered, Avith 


the remarkable results we see to-day. The Mines support a 
population of a laid), of people on an area that was fornaerly waste ; 
they have paid royalties amounting, to oyer a rnilUon sterling 
to the Darbar, and they will soon bo a source of doubly increas^ 
profit, as the royalties are being increased as the leases fall in, 
and the consumption of eleotrioal power from Sivasamudrum 
swells the dividends on that enterprise. Moreover, the great 
success of the Kolar Gold Field had had an incalculable effect 
in stimulating the search for gold in the Deccan and Dharwar, 
and in instilling greater confidence in Indian industries. Then, 
with regard to the Oauvery electrical installation, it is quite 
simple now to say that the experimental work was done at Nia¬ 
gara and the certain demand from Kglar made the works an 
assured success. Matters looked very different when the po- 
jeot was laid before the Dewan by Major Joly de Lotbiniere. 
No great electrical installation had been attempted in India, 
and the influence of the climatfj was a most uncertain factor, 
Electrical power had never been transmitted over so long a Ime. 
Now the electrical works pay so handsomely that the capital 
outlay will be recouped in seven years, besides reducing the cost 
of power at the Gold Field by two-thirds — ask any Mining In* 
gineer what that means. It is easy to belittle the difficulties, 
but it required courage of no mean order to .sink half a crore 
of rupees in an untried adventure in tlie jungle. How would 
any Government official have received the suggestion ? In ad¬ 
dition to these developments, the coffee planters have found the 
Darbar helpful and informed. 

Of the political and social reform it is difficult to write 
with confidence, as the work is yet young. But none can fail 
to admire the enterprise tliat gave Mysore, first amongst the 
Native States, an embryo Constitution. True, that Constitution 
is as yet very embryonic, but no real friend of Indian consti¬ 
tutional progress , would desire it otherwise. It does not go 
beyond the stage of representation and interpellation by 
elected and nominated delegates and the annual Conference of 
the delegates, when the Government policy is expounded. 
That, however, is os far as it is wise to go in Wio present 
development of the people; it keeps the Government in 
touch with the various interests in the bodypolitio : and certainly 
there seems to be no general desire for any hasty broaderung of 
the constitutional foundations. In the path of social reform 
there is the notable edict against early marriages— and one would 
like to see the spirit that gave birth more actively demonstrated 
noyf — and the Maharanis College for the education of Indian 
women and particularly for widows. 

Why then, it may be asked, should Mysore, at this stage in 
its stirring history, continue to focus public attention ? Why, 
witli this record and this substantial basis of prosperity, should 
not the State continxie to tread lightly the paths laid out by Sir 
Seshadri Iyer ? Well because you seem to miss in the coimoils 
of the State the dynamic force and liberality of view that drove 
Mysore up to its present position. In the life of States, no less 
than in that of individuals, sta^ation means deterioration os 
the forces destined for a progressive influence atrophy from disuse. 
Not even Mysore can afford to rest and be thankful in the days 
when the leaven is working healthily, without falling from the 
proud position won by an earlier generation. The time is now 
ripe for the resumption of a progressive policy. After an appren¬ 
ticeship to affairs for three years since he ascended the gadi, 
the Maharaja is in a position to make his influence strongly 
felt. He has at hand able Councillors whose attachment to 
his person and his House is well proved. It is for these reasons 
that the eyes of many 'hIU turn toward Mysore during next 
few years, to see how far it will continue to hold the van in march 
of statesmanlike progress 

Mj/.so»-e i/eraW.—The following poems written by Mi-. N. 










llie':]^bee ivttose -1| 

Aixd !#itik in ■ vTT^e’a arid wic!ifera.’Wjt^;discatd. 


fl|^;',Brit^ kingly ■beir, 

fl.ntl thy'^Conaoct fair-^' 
jpf 3“^-■ ■ 

a;:,]i^1^.jigrsoi; 'And pKwid .we. .i^l to meet ■ 
giiHstii ffi'tbin'Our state. ' 
i<^ '<i;^iei(^i}idd Idim : led l^em, despite the beat 
to aiee fcll^ climes where ne’er abate 
9 i^aFiafl of orient skies though be the sun irate. 


Frdhi Bombay’s gate to palmy BurmA’a s^md, 

Or from Hhnarya’s ’ternal peaks of enow 
To tfi^Iiace the sainted Comorin’s Ca]^ doth stand. 
Where’er thy lordly fqpt iB set, we know, 

Th^e homage waits you both frpm high and krw ; : 

As it awaited thirty years ago 

Tliy Royal sue our Einperor. And so 

Bid India nothing sxiaie her love to shew 

To thy late brother wlioss demise has been our woe. 


wM^. ttoe idi© greftt abd valiant Rod’rickroae 
i hi tihe' Chief of Wallee, tJien sprang the line 

laet- of whom- ilywelyn chose, 
plane his mortal foe—the hne 
Edward--mur8ed to ondennine- 
| it& ; 80 deariy paid by being slain 

victor wear his crbwii and shine 
was fain 

l English “ Prince of Wales ” to gain. 


This land which once aurpassed the r#t by 'far,- 
Eorgotten home of Eastern Mths ^d lore-^^ 
This was the price which in the ganre of war# 
Indfied, the gem, the latmel—iSuid what morel-^ 
Hie stern heroic Briton prondfy bore ; / 

Away feom where he fought his dauntieBS foes 
Whose dreaojt the wondroim wealth and. |uecians stor 
Of India was. He healed our countless woes 


I; : ©h Crecy’s^ the Black Brine© won 

BoEbemta’s golden feathers which he wore 

“Ioh..Bimi” his motto old. .■ But imne ■ 
earned yet richsT prizes hrom the store 
'/ 6l gloiy though a aeor© and sistcca more 
' ‘ j^ve gone before thee—Lord of tb’ Mee. By right 
tiboQ M Earl, a Duke, and,—<leep in iort^ 

; v 4 Scotland’s Steward, and a Xiright 

m prompt on land or sea to lead and fight. 


The grace of. God and fortoiie’B favour too 
BlessM England’s mi^ty arixia and daBhing sway* 
How high yet soft her tiame resoxmdb, how true 
It is she is the piipdudeat isle, and nay, 

The question of seas the teryl set by gay 
And sylvan fairi^ ’mid the wavy lavm, 

The shining etar that sheds resplendent ray . 

To worlds on either side, the flushing dawn 

Where muses bloom by peace and plenty thither drawn 


tdOBt eventful time has been the mom 
fWhen thou dkfet reach our shares in great Benawih— 
|eU^ etaiely niaii’fot*^ adorn 

. S^t which shields the ancieJit Briti'?h CroM^n 
cdtossal 8i$teir3--^4ha frown 

and S&'ojm which 

^p'' jieidmne mc^ asi;:'^l3ti^jy'go be^i^^g'-^v?n 
tempest'bp: 

regions ta^averabd by the god of day. 


And over thi$ unrivalled realm presides 

King Edward, India’s Lord, and England’s pgde,- 

Imprinted in our hearts his name abides, 

Whose car© benign and mercy, rule and guide 
This empire full of divers tribes allied, , 

Albeit, by no otlier tie than this— 

They are the Emperor’s Biibjects; thus aside 
They set the racial scxrupfe and to bliss 
Jhijoy they seal their ooheord with' a solemn fciaSi. 


;$0 Novomber Ninth bad broUg^|, 

r % W PrmccBS and thy band - ? 









A htindred years quite since have rolled away—. 
The tyrants to disown, and then returned 
Uninjured by the short-lived Moslem sway 
To her old Hindu Raj to prosper day by day 


The nurse is she, again, of art and all 
The sublime science, the pow‘r that ’olds in awe 
Her conquests o’er the world whose freak or fall 
She checks withal; the guardian of our law. 

Our rights and faithstand who, quite free from flaw. 

Dispenses even justice—as did Rome 

Of old—but nobler far; who helped to draw 

Vile slav’ry to an end and in her home 

To sacred Freedom raised a lasting hall and dome. 


And look ! what em’ncnt pilots grace the helm 
To steer the ship of state. There first is seen 
The Dow’ger Queen who firmly ruled the realm 
As Regent with success. It now has been 
Our fortune to possess a Resident keen 
And wise as Mentor, who our 


Ruler guides 
A Min’ster, too, sagacious and serene— 

The statesman whose high lin’age hist’ry prides 
To trace, and who our good advanced by rapid strides, 


Within the bounds of Tnd has nature mapped 

Ihe table-land of Mysore in its gay 

And lovely hues all round the seasons wrapped. 

Behold I the varied and meandering way 

Of many a river as they join the bay. 

The gentle Cauvery ... whose unmeasured force 
By magic turns dead night to living day— 

Her might in mill-rooms in the Gold Meld pours 
Eni’iching Mysore by her rare and rich resoxirce. 


And here we stop as Mysore once more greets 
The Princess and thee with profound esteem. 
With .thankfulness her heart*most fervent Wts 
For all your acts of grace which she will deem 
An honour' great awake or in her deem. 

To God Almighty she doth humbly pray 
That ho may bless you, and His holy beam 
May shine on you. And when we farewell say 
We hope the light of Heav’n may .Siifely guide your 


There are then spicy spots and coffee tracts, 

And woods with mammoth beasts, and hills .and dales 
Divided by ravines and cataracts, 

Tlien rises o’er these hills and dales and vales 
The sturdy giant teak that straight up scales 
By airy flights the blue and endless skies. 

TJie birds whose plumage-tint, the rainbow, pales 
In raptxire sing their queries and replies, 

Tlie while the sandalwood there breathes its fragrant sighs. 


XVII, 


Though oceans wide, the seas, and lands divide 
Old England and her darling Mysore, still 
They seem as though they are set side by side. 
The one bound to the other by the skill 
Of Fate whose spell of union doth instill 
In them the sense of love as strong as vow. 

We meekly supplicate yon kindly will 
Convey to our beloved Sov’reigns boxv 
To them and their nation w^e xvith respect bow. 


And in the plains are dotted thick the towns 
With teeming millions mild as doses, and vills 
Witli happy homes and verdant fields and downs. 
And since our youthful Ruler nobly fills 
The throne his royal father graced, and wills 
His reign a blessing true shhuld prove,-*^Avhat doubt 
His peaceful subjects free are from the ills 
And share his generous love that renders s'tout. 

•Our feeble hearts whose cares his clemency doth rout, 


XVIII, 


With gratefulness we treasure up the fact 
That for the fii'st time Mysore honoured was 
By them who one day may the world attract 
As King and Queen of England. Here we pau.se 
To beg ye aye to aid our country’s cause 

And watch our weal. “ By grace of God you may”_ 

W'e add as if it were a final clause 

To prayer l)efore said,^—“ and the KJiig, pur stay. 

Live long with health and strength is our most heartfelt lay. 


Moat wisely, Mysore seeks to follow close 
The foot-print England leaves, and so as learned 
To lead the van of states, and often throws 
Her sisters in the shade, How If we turned 
To Clio’s Muse we see how Mysore buraed— 




















populous Hindu Pantheon baa sojourned on earth for a space and 
left behind an odour of special and undying sanctity. To these 
holy shrines the worshippers resort as eagerly as they did in that 
Merrie England of Chaucer’s time, wdren men wandered forth the 
“ feme balwes for to seeke,” and they do it with the same mix¬ 
ture of devotional siieal and pleasurable zest. To the pious 
Hindu the pilgrimage is a Church festival and a Bank Holiday in 
attractive combination. To wash in the sacred Ganges, to 
sacrifice a kid on the blood-stained shambles of Kali’s Temple, 
to bathe in the beating surf before the Jagannath altars at Puri, 
will bring redemption of sin and a few aeons of salvation. It will 
also provide an extremely agreeable outing. There is the great 
world-to be seen, perhaps an unknown big city to he visited, 
temples, holy tombs, healing tanks, not to mention the marvels of 
the bazaar and the European shops to be inspeoted, and m any 
“side-shows” and amusements to be tasted, in the enlivening 
company of a vast miscellaneous concourse. 

To the Indian peasant and craftsman, and more particularly 
to their womankind, life is hard and monotonous. The pilgrim¬ 
age is the treat of the year, perhaps of many years. In the old 
times the journey was made on foot, or in crazy native vehicles 
of one kind or another. In these days a large proportion of the 
pilgrims travel by railway, and opulent is the harvest that is 
reaped from them. Eigbt-and-twenty third class trains, packed 
aa one would imagine no cattle-trucks or sheep-pens could be 
packed, will be run into one of the great pilgrim centres in a single 
day. The platforms are jammed with squealing voyagers, 
the waiting enclosures swelter and flutter like chicken- 
crates. 

The travellers are not all of this kind. Now and then even a 
ruling prince with his horde of followers will set up an encamp¬ 
ment on the ground, though this happens seldom now-a-days, 
for religious zeal is not fashionable with the modem generation 
of rajas. But many well-to-do traders and baniyas come, and 
some even bring their women with them. The fair is the Hindu 
women’s holiday, even more than the men’s—^the one brilliant 
fortnight in years of drudgery and seclusion. You see more 
women at these festivals, of a grade above that of the coolies and 
the sweepers, in a few hours than during weeks among the great 
cities; and your estimate of Hindu feminine beauty rises by leaps 
and bounds. A woman, in most countries, looks her best when 
she has got her nicest “things” on, and at the fair bright new 
robes and a lavish display of ornaments, bangles, anklets, nose¬ 
rings, and ear-rings are the mode. Moreover, the women, unlike 
most of those visible to the European connoisseur Hsewhere, are 
not 'darkened by exposure and stunted by toil and hard living. 
At the festival one sees many pretty, soft oval faces, bright eyes, 
teeth unreddened by betel-nut, and complexions of almost 
European fairness. And all these ladies are smiling and cheerful 
and are treated with comparative politeness even by their own 
husbands, on these exceptional occasions. 

Of all the festivals those connected with bathing in the sacred 
rivers are the most prized, and of all the rivers the Ganges is the 
holiest. Tliat is why Allahabad, which in the Hindi language is 
called Prayag, the Place of Sacrifice, has been a goal of pilgrimage 
for many centuries. I’he festival is older than Mahomedanism, 
older than Christianity, perhaps older than Brahmanism itself. 
Just below the fort there is a triangular spit of sand, at the point 
of which the Jumna rolls into the Ganges; and according to 
popular belief, a line of ripples marks the junction of a third river 
which bubbles up from under the ground, and is visible to the eyes 
of the Enlightened, though not to those of the ordinary sin-laden 
spectator. This triangle, the sangani or meeting-place, is one of 
the most exalted bathing sites in all India, and great is the merit 
acquired by dipping in the waters at its apex. Every winter 
there is a much frequented mda at Allahabad in consequence. 


But when the planet Jupiter enters the sign of the Kumbha, 
which is Aquaritis, the water-carrier, then the sanctity of the 
place is increased tenfold, and more than tenfold are the numbers 
of the pilgrims, so that they are only exceeded by the tale of 
those who flock to Benares during a totel eclipse of the sun. 
There were said to be two millions at the mda this year during 
the great processional days ; and to the casual spectator, survey¬ 
ing the immense encampment and the moving crowds, the esti¬ 
mate did not seem exaggerated. The camp, indeed, should not be 
called by that name. It is a town, a temporary town, it is true, 
but while it lasts one of the great cities of the world, more popu¬ 
lous than Peking or Berlin, with as many inhabitants as 
Liverpool, Manohe-ster, and Glasgow rolled into one. * 


The fair is largely a money-making concern. It is run by asso¬ 
ciations of ascetics, who have their head-quarters in Allahabad 
arfd in some cases their branches all over India. They assume 
the Sadhu or fakir dress, or want of dress, and go abai»t in public 
in rags, with matted hair, and faces daubed with the river clay. 
Some of them wear no clothes at all, and are regarded on this 
account with peculiar reverence. But these Ahharas, or religious 
clans, are not too much absorbed in the things of the spirit to 
neglect earthly details. They own a good deal of property, and 
some of them are bankers and landholders, as well aa mendicant 
friars ; they are legally enrolled as corporations, and can sue and 
be su^; and they have their own superiors, or mahants, who 
manage their common affairs, and are tieated with a considerable 
amount of respect by the British authorities, for they are impor¬ 
tant persons, who can give a good deal of help, or cause much 
trouble, during the processional periods. The various sects of 
the Akharas are active rivals, and some care has to be taken that 
they do not come into collision during the Allahabad mda. The 
most turbulent are the Bairagis, a large association worshipping 
Rama and Krishna, which has its adherents all over Northern 
India. The Bairagis are always a source of anxiety to the police 
officials during the Fair; for they are noisy and aggressive, and 
unlike the other bodies, they are not under the regular control of 
their mahants, AH the Akharas are encamped upon the left 
bonk of the Ganges, with the Bairagis separated by a broad toad 
and a fence from the others. 


From bank to hank, two temporary bridges of boats are laid 
during the mda. On the Allahabad side is the camp of the pil¬ 
grims. It is a town of many streets. The avenues and cross 
roads are laid out by the Government, which also builds straw 
huts of plaited straw, and allows them to be occupied at a very 
low rent by the visitors. A few hundred thousand are lodged in 
this way. Others make tiny sheds for themselves of logs and 
brushwood, or put up little shelters of canvas, or are content with 
the bare ground, and it may be an umbrella. They can please 
them.selves as to this ; but certain limited sanitary rules are laid 
down and strictly enforced. The Kumih Mela is an affair of the 
priests and the fakirs. They keep it going, mainly for their own 
benefit; and in essentials it probably does not <Bffer greatly 
from what it was three centuries or ten centuries ago. ^ The 
Government does not interfere with this; Hinduism, even in ita 
ridiculous and offensive manifestations, is given a free hand. But 
we do for its votaries what they would never do for themselves ; 
we watch over their health, we keep the peace among them, we 
humbly go about to see that they are properly policed and scaven¬ 
ged and disinfected. We make the place about as safe as Pic¬ 
cadilly,. and nearly as healthy. A Uttle cholera there mil always 
be, in this immense concourse of folks from the four comers of 
India; of whom many will bathe in the cold waters of the river 
in the morning, eat unwholesome food, lie in the sun all. day,^ and 
expo,se tliemselves with no sufficient covering to the chills of night. 
There was a case or two while I was there, and I saw one brown 
figure with knees driwn up, eyes closed, and rigid jaw, lying-in a 
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state of collapse outside Ids shanty. But he was not jolted dowii 
to the river to die, as hie would have Been before we took the fair 
in hand. There are proper segregation huts provided with native 
doctors and attendants, and a body of trained inspectors to see 
that the tiholera patients are promptly dealt with, and the sani- 
tarj-regulations carried out. 

To go his rounds with a Police Officer at the mela is an inter¬ 
esting experience. Strange scenes and figures are met at every 
turn. There is a separate enclosure for the barbers, a whole 
village, of them, for no less than 2,8{X) of this useful caste are 
needed to perform the offices of the toilet for the pilgrims. The 
main street of the camp is a seetliing bazaar, where traders and 
■ merchants of all kinds have set up shops. Brass pots and pans, 

' clothing, provisions, toys, Jeweileiy, native shoes and Austrian 
kid boots, books, perfumes, cheap haberdashery,, and sewing 
machines, and numberless other thmgs are on sale. The bootlis 
of the s weetmeat-sellers are sur rounded by struggling crowds from 
morning to night; for every Hindu eats sweotstnfi. I’here are 
shows and performances of all kinds. A native, with a false 
moustache, a straw hat, and check trousers, is beating a drum 
at tlK*, entrance of the tent, where a vernacular adaptation of 
*‘Fa)i»t” is to be given. Next to him is a mart for the sale of 
devotional literature. lire customers can buy religious tracts, 
or if they prefer ancient chromos of King Ewdard Vil, as Prince 
of Wales, in the costume of the seventies, a remnant, perhajja, of 
the last Royal tour. 

Religion, and trade, and amusement go hand in hand every¬ 
where. The ground is dotted with tiny shrines and makeshift 
temjdes, w hich aie an excuse for the faithful to make an oftering. 
Bust-strewn fakirs sit under big umbrellas, wrapped in mwlita- 
tion, but with an ear for the clinking of coppers in the begging 
bowl beside tJiem. Some of them rest immovable, hour after hour, 
on wooden bedsteads studded with iron nails, the points upwards. 
Others exhibit hideous deformitiea ; a leper, with both legs .swollen 
into horrible grey trunks; a man with one arm withered to a 
loose tendril, which he wags endearingly at the passers-by. In 
an open vault, at the bottom of the flight of steps, is a huge recum¬ 
bent figure of Hanuman, the monkey god. The idol is smeared 
■all over with red paint, and in the dim iight one can see the priest 
picking from its monstrous limbs the rupees and annas thrown 
upon them by the woi’shippers. Who stand upon the step with 
bowed heads and supplicating palms. 

The Sikhs are miieli in evidence at the mda. We go into one 
of their largo open pavilions, whore a sort of prayer meeting 
is being held. There is an altar atone end, before which black- 
bearded nien sit solemnly in rows, while a reader recites pasvsages 
from the Oranth, the sacred volume of the Khalaa, in a mono¬ 
tonous sing-song. There is an instrumental accornpaniment; 
one man b^ts a small tom-tom, another performs on a kind of 
concertina, and the brass bell-mouth of a gramophone yaAvfts 
beside him. The maJtaM, Mehr Singh, a splendid old Sikh, six 
feet two at least, with a chest like a bull elephant, courteously 
invitee us to a place where we can have a good view of the pro¬ 
ceedings. He thinks we might like to hear the gramophone. 
So the reader stops his chant, and tho machine, a very bad one, 
grinds out what I presently discover to be an English lyric, 
painfully familiar. “ Wow’nt you come Lome, Bill Bailey ? ” 
asks the wh«; 2 y gramophone in a Cockney accent, while the old 
nm^iant lefins on his stick, and beams with pride, and the black, 
bearded wor3hippier.s look on with unrelaxed features. Perhaps 
they thought they were hstening to a devotional melody. 

My companion has various calls to make. One of thorn is 
on the rmhaM of a group which dispenses with clothes at this 
season, with whom he has to diaousa some details of the great 
prbeesBion; for these men, as I ha,ve said, are influential, 
and ean keep things in order. Tkey made an unusual pair, 
the tall ymuig .Englishman, in his neat khaki uniformj with blet 


and shoulder straps, and the little drab fakir, Mthout a rag or 
stitch upon him. But the timhant was an intelligent man, with, 
a shrewd ejm and a oourteoua manner, and the interview went 
sfildothly. There were many other duties to fill the police officer’s 
Well-spent day-precautions to he enforced against fire, the route 
of the great processions to be arranged, the outlying police 
to be visited, the daily charge-sheet to be examined. In one 
respect, his task is made easier than it could be in some other 
countries. Sectarian rivalries may give trouble, but there is 
hai'dly any ordinary crime. As we went baok to the police head¬ 
quarters, 8. con.stable was holding by a cord a niiserabte outcast 
lad, who had been caught pilfering small coins; but the charge- 
sheet was almost blank, and the wooden cages, intended as a lock¬ 
up for prisoners, were empty. In this vast assemblage, sv'opt 
Up from a Continent, there was a complete absence of violence, of 
dnrakenness, of disorder.—{SimtEV Low.) 

Bn^lishmah^—Sir Walter Lawrence hnii addressed the follow¬ 
ing letter to Mr. BailUe, Commissioner of Benares:— 

“The PrmceofWaleKdirectsmetocOnvey to yon and through 
yon to your colleagues, official and non-official, his warmest 
tlianks for the splendid reception which the citizens of Benares 
have accorded to Her Royal Highness and himself during their 
stay in this beautiful and interesting city. Everything was 
most perfectly aixfinged, and Their Royal Highnesses have not 
failed to recognise that every detail of a delightful progiamme 
must have caused endless labour and anxioa,s thought to all who 
have worked so hard to make the visit so successful. The rain 
must have added to their labour and anxiety, but it did not in 
any way mar the beautiful sqenes which have been witnessed 
by Hieir Royal Highnesfies. They will never forget the procession 
through the streets and the illumination of the river and Chats, 
and above aU they will remember the affectionate and enthuriastio ; 
welcome of the people. Will you kindly let all concerned Imow 
how thoroughly Their Royal Highnesses appreciate their good 
will and their most successful labour.” 

The Princess of IVales with suite arrived from Lucknow at one^ ; 
o’clock this afternoon. Detraining at the level crossing in Mail 
Road the party drove out to visit Cooper Allen Company’s Army 
Boot Factory and presumably to see some of the places of interest. 
Mr. C. T. Allen of that firm was in attendance, as . also the 
Collector, Mr. J. McCallnm Wright. 

Her Highness conferred on Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Allen the honour 
of taking luncheon at their house and thereaftor walked round the 
famous boot factory. Her Highness then paid a short visit 
to the woollen mills, piocecdmg thence to our beautifal memorial 
church where she spent quite 20 minutes. The party returned to 
Lucknow about 0 p.M. Everyone was charmed with the Prin- ' 
cess’s gracious demeanour. So raw and aiiinviting Was the 
weather when the Prince passed through that he did not leave 
the railway carriage, although His Highness, it was under¬ 
stood, intended making two hours, stay. Fortunately to-day was 
clear and bracing. 

Ladies' Pfdd.—The Prince and Princess of Wales reached 
Benares on Sunday, and the end of their Indian tour i.s now well 
Within sight, this being the last of the great cities which they will 
visit. It is nndenstood that the Prince had some really rematk- 
able sport last week while in shooting camp. Good accounts of 
the health of the Royal couple reach England, but in recent letters 
the Pi'ince.s8 has admitled to being a little homesick and anxious 
to see her children again. 

Qiieen .—With His Visit to Benares, the greatest of the seven 
sacred cities of India, the Prince of Wales enters upon tlie last 
stage in his historic j’ourney through the Indian Empire. 

After a much needed recreation afforded by a few days’ big, ; 
game shooting in the Nepal Terai, the only important engage¬ 
ments left in the itinerary are a visit to Aiigarh, the Moslem 
Eton, and Quetta, the Key of India. 
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Benares might be described as a kind of religions palimpsest, 
for though the holiest of cities to Hindus and one of the oldest 
in India, before it was the Brahmin Ufocoa it was in turn a centre 
of Vedio, Buddhist, and, in a less degree, Moslem influence. Then, 
more recently, Benares has become an important centre of Clu’is- 
tian influence. It is the Alma Mater of Brahminism, and is in a 
sense even a more sacred city than Mecca is to Moslems, or 
Jerusalem to Christians, for Benares among Hindus is consi- 
decad. to be deified in its whole material mass. All those who 
die within the boundaries of the city (60 miles) ‘ • be tliey 
Brahmins, or low caste Muslims or Christians, bo they liars, 
thieves, or murderers, are sore of admittance into Siva’s 
heaven.” 

'Then, of all the great cities of India, Benares is one of the 
most typical. Here Europeans seem almost non-existent except 
during the cool season, when the great “show city” of India is 
crowded 'ivith foreign tourists. 

This ‘ ‘strange and fascinating piety-hive ’' possesses a peculiar 
attraction to those of artistic and imaginative temperament. 
Indeed, if we leave the crowded streets and bazaars, and the 
swarming temples and shrines, and wander tlirough the pictums- 
que alleys away from the main thoroughfares, we shall be^n to 
understand the saying of a famous traveiler, “ that no city in 
India has about it such an atmosphere of immemorial antiquity 
as Benares. ’ ’ All aspects are melancholy and depressing. The 
huge city, if you could ignore the crowds of fakirs and pilgrims 
thronging the purlieus of the innumerable temples, seems mori¬ 
bund. Perhaps the one city of Western Europe which gives such 
an impression of old age and decrepitude is Cordova. 

While to the tourist Benares is tke religious capital and one of 
the oldest and moat picturesque cities in India, to the J^glo- 
Indian it is apt to be regarded merely as an important civil and 
military station. In connection with the somewhat self-centred 
attitude whioh tourists are apt to attribute to “ civilia,n8,” a 
friend sends me .the following arousing example : At this hotel 
in Calcutta our friend—a new arrival^happened at table d'Mte 
so sit next the wife of a leading official. Having broken the ice 
by remarking that he had just come from Benares, the lady asked 
tim “how he liked die station;” Not ^uite knowing whether 
she alluded to the railway station or the police station, he made 
some non-oommittal reply, and not till the end of the repast did 
it dawn upon him that by this somewhat inadequate epithet she 
was referring to the holy city of Benares. 

The one great sight of Benares is the river front, the banks 
one series of picturesque palaces, temples, shrines, and mosques, 
a magnifioient jumble of massive alternating with filigree ar chi¬ 
tecture. These buildings are diversified by the famous ghats— 
massive platforms and lofty steps of crumbling masonry. 

To appreciate this wonderful sight, intensified by the human 
interest afforded by the thousands of pilgrims, fakirs, and other 
worshippers who crowd the ghats, especially in the early 
morning, the stranger must take a boat and bo rowed slowly up 
and down the river. This is far more enjoyable than attempting 
to explore the malodorous streets and alleys and taking a hurried 
glimpse of the half-dozen regulation ‘ * show temples ’ ’ affected 
by the guides. 

It would probably occur to the tourist watching the thousands 
and thousands of apparently verminous and germ laden pilgrims 
and fakirs coUeoted here from aU parts of India, and drinking 
the holy water quite indifferent to the proximity of a haU-burut 
corpse or a sewer outfall, tbat only a miracle prevents Benares 
from being the greatest plague spot in the Indian Empire. 

Possibly a startling chemical discovery, made within recent 
years, offers a solution of this mystery. This certainly seems 
to show that there is a scientific basis lor the universal faith— 
usually called superstition—among Hindus in the cleansing 
qualities of the Ganges, as well as in its peculiar sanctity. Careful 


experiments have shown that the river possesses extraordinary 
and inexplicable antiseptic properties. A Gdverament analyst 
took water from the main sewer of Benares, which contained 
millions of cholera germs. When emptied into a receptacle of 
Ganges water in six hours they were all dead. He took undenia¬ 
bly pure water and threw a few cholera germs in; they propagated ’ 
and swarmed. These tests were tried repeatedly, with the same 
results. Does this explain the comparative immunity of Benares 
from oholfira epidemics on a large scale in a city which seems to 
offer the most favourable conditions for their propagation ? 
Some travellers, however, offer a simpler explanation, namely, 
the powerful simshine which for months on end beats on the 
waters, for it is well known that the sun has a distinctly deodoris¬ 
ing and purifying influence. 

I have only space to notice briefly the most important or the 
most sacred ghats. Starting fi’om the southern end, and roving 
down the river, wo soon reach the Shivnla Ghat, which is chiefly 
frequented by fakirs. 

The Smashan Ghat is usually known as tho Burning Ghat, 
though the Jal Sain Ghat is the principal one. On the sides of 
this ghat are stones resembling tombstones. These j^re the 
monuhieiits to widows who performed suttee, till this horrible 
practice was suppressed by the Government. 

Tho Kedar Ghat is one of the finest ghats from an archi¬ 
tectural point of view. The Mansorava Ghat was built by 
Baja Man Singh. Here tourists generally land to see the 
famous Mansarova Stone, which is believed to have the pro¬ 
perty of increasing a millet seed measure in height every day. 

The Munshi Ghat is one of the most picturesque on the 
river. It was built by the Raja of Nagpore. Next to this is 
the Rana Ghat, built by the Maharana of Udaipur. It is the 
only ghat frequented by Musulmans. 

The Dasaswamed Ghat is one of the five sacred ghats: it is 
so called because Brahma is said to have sacrificed (JfedA) ten 
{das) horses (aswe) at this spot. Tho Panchganga Ghat is familiar 
to all tomists from photographs, with tlie slender and singu¬ 
larly graceful minarets of Aurungzeb’s mosque towering above 
it. The Mogul Emperor built this mosque on the site of the 
temple of Siva to insult and mortify the conquered Hind^. 
This accounts for the anomaly of a Muhammadan temple being 
the most prominent architectural feature in this sacred city of 
Brahminism. Near to this ghat is one which is naturally, if . 
illogically, avoided by timid tourists, as it is generally known 
as Sraall-pox Ghat, being dedicated to Sitala, the goddess of 
small-pox. In some guides this is called Sittah Ghat, 

“ Perhaps there is some confusion ivith Sita, the most 
exquisite and charming figure in Hindu mythology, a satin whose 
like does not exist in Greek or Roman literature. But the oult 
of Sita and Ram has no place at Benares. It is a cult which in¬ 
terests scholars i^t present, since there are good grounds for be- 
iieving it to be a modification of Ciuristian ideas- For there were 
Christian churches in India long before we gave up the w'orship 
of Eastra, the Northern Vasanta, and when we were still sacri- 
floing pigs to our Northern Venus Freya (Friday-Vendredi) at 
Yule, the season when the sun wheels or ‘yules’ at the winter 

solstice.” , . , j r 

The ghats are the great sights of Benares, and mstead ot 
attempting to do many of the innumerable temples, it would be 
wiser for the tourist to devote most of his time to repeated rows 
up and down the river front, if possible at sunrise and'at 

sunset. . .nil 

The temples most usually visited by tourists are the Golden 

Temple and the Durga Temple, often called the monkey temple, 
not, as might he naturally supposed, from it being dedicated to 
w,..iiiin ia.Ti , the monkey god, but simply because its preomota 
are much infested by monkeys. 

The Golden Temple is the chief shrine of Siva in Benares. 
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' ^one but Hindus can, of course, enter the actual temple, but 
visitors are allowed in the quadrangle from which a view of 
the interior is to be obtained. Ihie famous Well of Elnowledge 
in the centre of the quadrangle can, however, bo seen by the 
curious, who do not mind being jostled hy the crowds of wor¬ 
shippers, and arc indifferent to the malodorous surroundinga. 
Pilgrims, after giving an offering to the priests—an indispen¬ 
sable ceremony in all Hindu ritual—drink a ladle full of the 
putrid water from the well, which apparently has never been 
cleaned'out since it was excavated. 

'^The Monkey Temple requires the greater part of a morning, 
and tourists pressed for time would find a visit to Samath, 
which is, in fact, the cradle of Benares, far more interesting. 
Here is ^at remarkable Buddbist monument, the Tope erected 
by Asoka, which marks the sopt were Buddha first preached his 
gospek ArohaBologiste \^rangle considerably over the date, but 
it is attributed by Fergusson to the seventh century A,D. At a 
distance it has some resemblance to the False Pyramid of 
Hedhm near Cairo. 

Times of India,. —The following is the itinerary arranged for 
Her Rcyal Highness the Princess of Wales from 2l8t of February 
to the 8th of March:— 

February 2l8t, arrive Lucknow, 8-30 A.M.; 

February 22nd, Lucknow; - 

February 23rd, visit to Cawnpore; 

February 24th, 26th, 26th, Lucknow; travel to Agra during 
night of 26th and arrive 

February 27th, Agra 8-30 a.m. ; travel to Dehra Dun during 
night of 27th and arrive 

February 28th, Dehra Dun 10-30 a.M, f 

March 1st, Dehra Dun ; 

March 2nd, to Mussoorie in time for lunch; 

March 3rd, to Dehra Don after lunch; 

March 4th, Dehra Dun; 

March 5th, visit to Tea Gardena ; 

March 6th, to Hardwar; after visiting ghats arrive at Canal 
bungalow by tea time and visit head works of Canal; 

March 7th, to Rurki: travel to Hatras. 

Seusotions raoM Native Papers ptobushbd in the Bombay 
PBESIDENOY EOK the week ENDIUa 24th FEBRtrARY 1906, 

Phoenix, 21 ST, FEBRtrABY 1906.—We hear that a very limited 
number of cards is to be issued on occasion of the unveiliag cere¬ 
mony of the statue of the late Queen Victoria, the accommoda¬ 
tion at Frere Hall being insufficient. On occasions like this all the 
subjects of the King-Emperor should have free access, especially 
as the ceremony is to be performed by the Queen’s grandson, 
our future Sovereign, whom all people alike have a right to 
see. Royal visits do not come off every day, but only oncein the 
life-time of individuals, and to invite people only of the higher 
classes, or, as the rumour says, only Government servants who 
draw Rs. 160 or upwards, is most uncharitable. If the accom¬ 
modation is iasufficient, why not provide more ? Surely there is 
enough of space in the Frere Hall compound to accommodate 
about 7 or 8 thousand people. Cards should be freely issued to 
Cfovemment servants without any distinction of pay. We would 
also request the authorities to instruct the Police, and the 
European Constables in particular, to treat with consideration 
th© crowds that will assemble on public roads to see the Royal 
party and not to handle them roughly. Thepolleotor of Karachi 
has invited the clubs and the general public to illuminate their 
buildings in honom of the Royal visit, and as we trust that all 
subjects of the King will do so and observe the day as a gala day, 
it is but fair that Mr. Mules should likewise afford an oppor¬ 
tunity to the people to see their future King in whose honour 
such illumitiations ore to take place. ' \ 


Selbotiohs FROM Enoush Papbbs owned by Natives of 
MaDB,1S and FROM VERNACULAR pAPEES PtTBLISHKD XN 
Madras eok the wtebk ending 24th February 1906. 

The special correspondent that accompanied His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales to Mysore writes to the Statemuin 
that the total cost of the Mysore Palace would be 30 lakhs, and 
condemns the expenditure of such a large sum on it. The editor, 
however, justifies the expenditure on the ground that such a 
magnificient building is necessary as befitting the position of 
the Maharaja, and that the construction of it has been useful in 
training the artisans of Mysore in ornamental working. The 
Government of India has been guilty of much greater extrava¬ 
gance than this in the matter of buildings. 

Selections from Native Newspapers published in the 
United Provinces for the week ending the 24th 
. February 1906. 

Indian People. —The Indian People (Allahabad) of the 
18th February, says :-—Allahabad has been omitted from 
the Royal tour, although Their Royal Highnesses have 
already visited Agra and Lucknow, and will yet honour 
Benares and even Aligarh with a visit. To include other cities 
in the programme while excluding the capital is a singularly ill- 
advised arrangement. Excluding Bombay, which could not have 
been left out, what would the people of the Punjab have thought 
if Delhi, Amritsar and Peshawar had been put down on the pro¬ 
gramme of the Royal tour and Lahore omitted ? Or, again, if 
other cities in Bengal had been visited and Calcutta left out ? 
Finally, if the Madras Presidency had been honoured by the 
Royal tourists and the city of Madras were dropped out ? The 
most poignant and sincere disappointment is felt at Allahabad at 
the arrangement by which this city has been studiously excluded 
from the Royal tour. The Local Government should have been 
the first to protest against such an arrangement, but we doubt 
whether Allahabad holds a large place in the estimation of that 
Government. Is Allahabad less interesting or less important 
than even Aligarh, which is merely the head-quarters of a district ? 
There is an important public function waiting to be porfomied in 
Allahabad, and no one could have performed it more appropiiately 
than His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales—we mean the 
unveiling of Queen Victoria’s Statue in Alfred Park. It is one 
of the two provincial memorials erected to Her late Majesty, and 
we are quite sure that it would have given the Prince of Wales 
great pleasure to unveil the statue if invited to do so. The 
Lucknow Medical College was a much later conception, and yet the. 
the Prince of Wales was invited to lay the foundation stone., 
Was any proposal ever submitted to the Government of India by 
the Local Government to invite the Prince of Wales to unveil the 
statue in Alfred Park ? His Royal Highness would have acceded 
to the proposal at once. The programme of the Royal tour in 
Lidia was not prepared by the Government of India without 
consultation with the Local Governments. There was plenty of 
time, and if the Local Government had suggested that the Prince 
of Wales should be requested to unveil the Queen’s statue at 
Allahabad—the first public statue in this city—no difficulty 
would have been mode. We doubt, however, whether the Local 
Government made any effort to have Allahabad placed on the 
programme. Tliis is the kind of treatment meted out to what is 
supposed to be the capital of the United Provinces. No consi¬ 
deration whatever is shown for the claims of this city,; nor are its 
citizens deemed of any account. Is it any wonder that rumours 
about shearing Allahabad of the little importance it has left are 
easily believed, and cause so much heart-burning t 

The Express (Lucknow) of the 22nd February 
says The latest- suggestion of Mr. Theodore Moriaon in the 
pages otihe. North AmerimnBeme'U) will be read with interest. 










He contends that there can be no longer any doubt that the 
- concession of merely political privileges will not allay the rising 
tide of disatteotion in India ; for the shortcomings of theGovem- 
tnont are not the real caxiaes of the discontent, but the ignominy 
of being a conquered people. 

He says the only possible alternative to the existing State 
machinery in this country is to find a true basis of Imperial rtile 
in India; and this he finds in the fact that loyalty to an individual 
is congenial to the temper of all natives of India of every cree<l, 
and that this is a trait which spares them the humiliation that 
' must attach to the domination of one race over another. He, 
therefore, suggests that the Prince of Wales or some Koyal Prince 
should be appointed Viceroy, the present Governor General in 
Coimcil, who is commonly called Viceroy, being relegated to do the 
work of Government, while the Prince does the business of attrac¬ 
ting loyatly by strengthening the personal ascendency, and the ties 
e£ loyalty to the Grown by generating sentiments which would 
counteract the secessionist tendency. There is undoubtedly 
some truth in what is said here; and the wave of enthusiastic 
loyalty, which is passing over the country wherever the Prince 
of Wales goes, would lend great support to the opinion of the late 
Principal of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh. 
But the question is whether he is not absolutely ignoring the 
signs of the times, whether he does not forget that the spread of 
education and an awakening sense of political life are enabling 
the Indian mind to appreciate a rule which is not personal. Are 
not the natives of India showing some advance, however little 
it may be, in the domain of politics, and can they be satisfied 
with a system of government which savours more of one 
man’s rule of olden dathan representative government by 
theabl^t intellects and the most experienced hands of the 
-day? 

Mr. Morison further points out that at present the Viceroy in 
India is a dual person, firstly a representative of the sovereign, 
and secondly a hard-worked Minister, who exercises an active 
supervision over all the departments of Government. “ I 
submit,” he says, “that these two functions might in future be 
separated.” The Prince of Wales, of some other member of 
the Royal Family, might be created Viceroy of India to act 
as the representative of the King-Emperor; and the duties of the 
GovemorOeneral might then be discharged by a private person, 
who would be the first Minister of the Ci'own ; inindian phraseo¬ 
logy the Prince-Viceroy would be Raja, and the Governor 
General his Diwan. The functions to be assigned to the Governor- 
General present no difiiculty to Mr. Morison, for he would keep 
them substantially the same as at pre.sent, simply relieving the 
Governor-General of the duty of representing the Sovereign and 
thus ^ving him leisure and quiet in which to devote himself 
to the business of the State. The position of the Prince-Viceroy 
in the Government is more precisely defined. Substantially 
he would play the same part in India as is played in Europe by a 
constitutional monarch. He would stand aloof from politics 
and not interfere personally in the administration, but on public 
occasions he would appear as the representative of the Emperor. 

“ In British India, investitures, reviews and entertainnrenfs of 
foreign notables constitute a considerable tale of work ; and in 
addition to these there is the enormously important duty of re¬ 
ceiving the Feudatory Chiefs, who between them govern as much 
as one-third of the Indian cotttinent. These are functions which 
are at present discharged by the head of the Indian Government 
though necessarily in a somewhat perfunctory manner. It would 
be a public gain that they should be transferred to a Royal 
Prince who would bring to them greater leisure and long fami¬ 
liarity with courtly ceremonial.” But in ensuring these 
advantages, asks the Observer, did the writer give a moment’s 
thought to the loss in dignity which the Governor-General would 
suffer, and how such lowering of the positipn of the practical 


head of the Government would be to the disadvantage of the 
prestige of British rule in India ? 

Nor does Mr. Morison pause to consider the question of the 
cost of Government that will go up materially on this duplication 
of State maohinery; for in certain respects his proposals are 
tantamount to such duplication. We further find Mr. Morison to 
seriously emphasise a fantastic reason as embodying an impor¬ 
tant point in favour of his idea. He says that in addition to 
the duties referred to above, there is great work to be accofii- 
plished which can only be undertaken by an oflSoial head of 
society. Ever since the' English took over the govemiment 
of the cotmtry, Indian society has been deprived of its natural 
leaders t there has never been properly speaking a Court at 
Simla or Calcutta, and the heads of Government in the district 
capitals have been hard-worked English officials who have had 
neither leisure nor aptitude to take the load in Indian society. 
But the need of a rewgnised head of society is every year being 
more keenly felt, as Indians are reconstructing their social 
life upon European linea. The- most vitally important 
questions of the day in India are not political but social; and 
it is in the solution of these great problems that the most import 
tant duties of the Prince-Viceroy would lie, and in regard td which 
he would be able to exercise a far greater and beneficial 
influence than any Minister who is necessarily associated with 
controversial politics. 

To ask us to suppose for a moment that the Viceroy or any 
foreigner can or would take an active part in moulding or chang¬ 
ing our social system is to demand too much even ofjfindian cre¬ 
dulity, and we refuse to believe that a costly or complicated ad¬ 
dition to our constitution is necessary. 

26th FBBKtTAHy 1906. 

Pioneer .—It was a happy thought that pitched upon an 
elephant procession as one of the main attractions of the festivi¬ 
ties at Benares. To make a display of this kind effective two 
things are essential, first the elephants, and secondly a theatre 
appropriate for the performance. As to the elephants the Maha¬ 
raja of Benares has one of the finest collections in India, all of 
them selected animals approved for their grandeur of outline 
and nobility of disposition, who can be trusted to do them8elve.s 
and their owner credit on any State occasion. For the rest what ■ 
city in the world could provide a better setting for such a pageant 
than Benares. The very narrowness of its ways was for this an 
advantage. The elephants in their magnificence seemed doubly 
large in the confined space of the roadway: from their proximity 
the spectators along the route could mark every detail in their 
decorations, and there were some points where those on first 
floor balconies could have almost shaken hands with the occu¬ 
pants of the howdahs. To the crowds that clustered on the 
roofs of the houses and filled windows and balconies high up in 
the Avails the grandest carriage procession would have been lost 
in the depths below—a mere succession of head-dresses. An 
elephant procession can be seen and appreciated by all; both 
those on high and those who sit or stand in the hack ratika of the 
spectators on the pavement. One would not necessarily recom¬ 
mend it, say, for the Thames embankment, but it is emphatically 
the things for Benares. 

The show was conspicuously favoured by the weather. Tlio 
clouds of the morning had given Avay to an afternoon of brjght 
sAinshine, yet cool and fresh. Every symptom of dust had l^u 
laid by the recent rain, Avhich had refreshed the foliage and the 
grass to such an extent that one was persuaded to forget the all 
pervading drought. Nature in a word had been caught at her 
kindest, and tlie people on their side had done their utmost to de¬ 
serve this good fortune. It was difficult to believe on entering the 
decorated quarter that this gay festival scene was the busy^ 







Bwaroiiog hive of life that we snow as Benares^ womderful always 
and its way attractive, yet unkempt and squalid. The crowds 
were there, but one and all in holiday attire, while the houses on 
either hand were half hidden under their decorations. Along 
the main, road a lady might have walked in a ball-dress, while 
even the alleys and lanes, those Benares lanes that Ipok 
more like accidental rents in the solid mass of buildings than 
routes for the traffic of a great city, appeared to have been 
swept and garnished. Private enterprise had cletirly worked 
willingly to second the efforts of the Municipality. From the 
elaborate decorations with which the great business houses had 
adorned their premises to the string of marigolds and strip of 
bunting over the dooor of the humble potter, at every step the 
same impluse camo into evidence. The decorations culminated 
at the Chowk* where a huge crown suspended over the-centre of 
the plaoe carried ropes of flowers attached in a circle to tire 
different buildings around. One side of this space is occupied by 
the house of Balbhudder Dass, the famous firm whose productions 
go all over Asia, and the long balustrade of the first stofy was en- 
tu'ely draped with brocade and embroidered velvets from the 
stocks wiriiin. At the gate was a richly draped platform, upon 
which, under a canopy of yellow satin, were two little children, 
the son and daughter of the hereditary high priest of Benares, 
who in their gorgeous robes regarded the whole proceedinj^ with 
a quiet seriousness befitting their station in life. Opposite was 
a stand allotted to European spectators and. to native gentle¬ 
men not included in the proceedings at the Town Hall. A 
hearty cheer from this comer greeted the Maliaraja of Benares, 
on his w'ay up to join the Royal party with theKunwar Sahib, 
and it was pleasant to hear the applause taken up by the crowd 
as the carriage passed on, a spontaneous tribute to His Highness’s 
personal popularity, which meant much coming from a crowd 
essentially undemonstrative. Presently signals annoiinced that 
the Royal Party had reached the Town Hall, and then that they 
were again leaving it, and a rustle of expectation passed all down 
the gi’eat multitude fining the route. On the green lawn outside 
the Municipal Office the elephante were mounted and the pro¬ 
cession formed. It was no mere progress down an nnusuaJly 
crowded street that was in store for them. The stage managers 
had arranged better than that, and at every turn in the road some 
particular and characteristic feature had been provided. The 
first arch, the special care of Mr, Bramley, the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police (if ought could be called the special care of an 
officer who looks to everything), was a display of shikar trophies 
furnished by the Benares Division. It was appropriately guarded 
by a couple of leafy machans and surrounded by a posse of 
green clad forest guards, shikaris and jungle folk. The next arch 
was entirely decorated with Benares brass-ware on a groundwork 
of crimson. Here there w'aa a group of ascetics in robes of yellow, 
there a group of ascetics in ashes, then a company of students in 
gaily coloured cape or turbans, at another point Sikh sangat com¬ 
posed of grave majestic looking elders stood out in distinction to 
the miscellaneous crowd. And suddenly that crowd which had 
been waiting quiety seated three and foxir deep on the pavement 
and deeper wherever space allowed, sprung up simultaneously to 
their feet, and even purdah ladies craned out of the windows 
high upon the walls or drew back balcony chicks with less than 
their usual precaution, for a trampling of horsemen announced 
the coming of the procession. 

, It was headed by a small party of mounted police followed 
by a couple of elephants carrying a small Hindu band with a 
very vigorous drum. Tlien followed half the bodyguard of the 
Maharaja, a serviceable looking set of men, in handsome red 
tunics, faced with yellow, and regulation puggries, very different 
from riie quaint sotmri of a few yeans back. Evidently Army 
reform has been a reality with the administration at Ramnagar. 
Then came a troop of the United Provinces Light Horse, handsome 


in appearance in their blue and silver, excellently mounted, and 
as steady as the Household Cavalry—i-no small demand on 
an amateur body brought together from a number of different 
stations to take pa.»'fe m a procession like this down a narrow track, 
w'ith shouting crowds, bands, elephants, everything to upset 
the unaccustomed horses. But the Light Horse kept their ranks 
and distances as if they bad been in the habit of marching through 
Benares daily. Next came a cloud of pw/ories in bright rol^s 
strewing the way with flowers, and then the Prince and Princess 
in their silver gilt howdah. The elephant who carried them, 
Jaggat Guj, is the same who bore I^rd Curzoa at the Delhi 
Durbar, and he was followed by one scarcely inferior to him in 
grandeur, Bisheshwar by name, to whom the Lieutenant-Governor 
I and the Maharaja had been entrusted. Their immense frames 
were completely covered with sheets of cloth of gold and silver, 
while their trunks dyed purple were ornamented with all kinds 
of brilliant devices. But they bore their finery with composure, 
j and seemed to understand so thoroughly what was expected of 
them that it is my belief that they would have gone through the 
performance perfectly without any mahout. After them came 
some twenty-five others carrying the staff and officials, and the 
members of the Municipality in carriages, The procession was 
closed by the second troop of the Light Horse and the remainder 
of the Maharaja’s bodyguard Like most good things it was too 
soon over for the spectators at any rate; but fo» those who took 
part in it it should have lasted just long enough, leaving no sense 
of exhaustion or satiety. Even those accustomed to such pageants 
speak of it as a wonderful half-hour, and there is every reason to 
believe that the Prince and Princess after all their sightseeing 
m India found this ride through Benares something new and 
I singuiai'ly impressive. 

: In admirable contrast to the briUiancy and colour of this 

: display was the principal and still more striking entertainment 
i reserved for Tuesday evening—the illumination of the river face, 
i Probably not even in any Native State have the Royal visitors 
spent so entirely an Indian day as one may call it. In the morn¬ 
ing they took boat and quietly dropped down the river seeing 
the ghats as nearly as possible in their everyday aspect j and 
I surely if there is a sight in India that brings home to the mind 
I the immensity of the distance between East and West, it is this, 
j It is not only the difference of customs, costumes, complexions 
j and other outward accidents that we gradually come to take for 
i granted that meet ns here, it is the recognition of the profounder 
! moral chasm that the scene at the Ghats suddenly forces upon us. 
i The insular Englishman passes a single ascetic upon the road 
! squatted in paint and ashes upon his mat with vacancy seated 
upon his face and regards him merely as a harmless lunatic. 
The sight of tens of thousands of people engaged in similarly 
preposterous practices is not to be dismissed, and bears in upon 
one the conviction thathere is a vast population whoarebehav- 
! ing as we see them not out of perversity or any double portion 
I of original sin, but simply because they are entirely different 
! from ourselves—different in their* ideals of life, different in their 
j anticipations of death. It is this impression doubtless that makes 
I the fascination of the place, but no mere crowd of bathers and 
! womhippers would give it the power that it exercises here. For 
i that we have to thank the imique background, so unlike the other 
■ wonders of the world in that, unconscious almost as the work 
i of ant.sor bees, it owes so little to individual aspiration or genius, 
I yet expresses so faithfully the genius of a whole civilisation. It 
may be conjectured that the place throw its spell over the Royal 
Party as much as oyer the every day visitor, for they made their 
I way down the ghats slowly and returned late. The afternoon 
I brought another characteristic experience in the visit to Port 
i Ramnagar on the opposite side of the river, one of those places 
j that like Benares itself would seem to have grown into its present 
! proportions without plan or design. From the remnant of the 









original walls beside the water gate to the last pavilion added to 
catoh the breeze in summer, no two portions of the pile appear to be 
of the same date or plan, but the effect of the whole is delightful. 
Here the Maharaja alone with his people received his guests. 
His State barges brought them across the rivers, his men at arms 
and retainers lined the way up the bank, camelry with huge 
carbines in bore equal to small cannon, antique infantry with 
bows and arrows, and mall clad sowars representing the /oori 
horse of Cheyt Singh’s day and the days before him. The gate 
was guarded by Jaggat Guj and Bisheshwar, Snrju Pershad 
(another giant, but of unprocessionaldisposition), and their solemn 
follows, who waved trunks in a general salute. Within were the 
boflyguard drawn up as guard of honour, and silver coaches, how- 
dahs, palankeens and other Oriental appointments were on dis¬ 
play inviting inpsection. As a contrast to BadiPinton, Petworth 
or Stowe, it certa-inly should have been sufficiently eflFective. 

The light was dying out of the evening sky as the party 
re-embarked for the trip down the river, while heavy clouds rising 
in the direction of the city brought out a suitable baihground 
for tlie illuminations. At first appearing as a mere glare of light 
above tbe dark surface of the water, on nearer approach this be¬ 
came defined as consisting of myriads of detached lights, agitated 
by a faint breeze just sufficiently to give them sparkle and ani¬ 
mation. By the lime the boats were off the Assi Ghat the a<»no 
was reavealed in all its behuty, hhom the waterworks to the 
Dufferin Bridge the whole of the vast frontage stood outlined 
in rows and streams of light. There had been no stinting of the 
little lamps that eoheetively made up this great effect. They 
glittered literally in millions and delineated each feature of 
tlie scene, at one point rising steeply to the lofty heights of, the 
Oodeypofe mansion, then widening out in lot^ lines to embrace 
some broader structure such as the house of Indore. The plat¬ 
forms of the principal ghats stood out more clearly than by day 
with their rows upon rows of lamps, marking the tiers of stops, 
while cubes and cones of fire revealed the shapes of the liver-side 
temples and chapels, and again here and there some narrow 
pyramid of steps running up between the dark walls appeared like 
a cascade of gold rushing down to meet the river. And far over 
all twinkled two lights marking the smnmits of the two minarets 
of Aurangzeb. A^uredly a sight that it will be veiy difficult 
to forget, but beautiful as it was not one that produced its effect 
by the idle delight of the eye like A display of fireworks. One 
Was conscious always that it was no mere collection of heaped 
up buildings that was delineating itself, but this inscrutable 
city whose life a European must indeed be bom again to enter 
into and comprehend. And then, here and there where k 
cresset flared or a Bengal light penetrated the darkness round the 
illuminations, it became suddenly evident that the banks 
were everywhere alive with an enormous crowd of people, in 
numbers Iteyond calculation. In other countries the presence 
of such a multitude would have betrayed itself by a 
continuous roar of sound. Here one might be within a few 
yards of the bank and not guess the existence of these vast 
throngs, so still and yet so intensely absorbed in what was pro¬ 
ceeding. The shrill cheers of a company of European children 
at the fireworks on the opposite bonk made themselves hoard far 
over the river, but from the massed crowds,though Hindus usually 
do nob fail for noise, there came nothing but the sounds of horns 
and pipes and the thud of the drum. As the culminating moment 
approached the fireworks came into full activity, the boats and 
barges became brilliant with Roman candles and coloured lights; 
and between them the Royal galley with all lights down, the bet- i 
ter to appreciate the sight on land and water, glided quieffy down 
to the steps at Basamedh, the party landed and all was over. 

When it came to the turn of the general public to follow, it | 
looked as if a good part of the night would have to be spent in j 
getting Way. Reaching the landing place one became aware ! 


for the first time of the huge size of tlie crowd that thronged the 
ascent on either hand. Had it burst the barriers the confusion, 
must have been tremendous. But the upeople to-night are 
patient and good humoufed^and the police understand their busi- , 
ness thoroughly. Arrived at the roadway the carriages emerge ' , 
from somewhere just as their respective owners appear on the .1 
scene, and in a few minutes the whole carriage company is started 
on its homeward way without the smallest noise or confusion. 

It was the crowning achievement of the admirable management 
that had been manifest throughout, upon which the .pfliciala 
from Mr. Baillie, the Commissioner, downwards are to be heartily 
congratulated. Benares is not the easiest place in the world to 
manage, and the perfect smoothness with which every arrange¬ 
ment went speaks to those who know of foresight, long prepara¬ 
tion, tact, and infinite trouble about details. But all oonceraed 
were aware that this was to be the last great pubUo display that 
India would offer to Their Royal Highnesses, and they were all 
determined that it should not be the least notable. From what 
one hears of the impressions produced upon the party they need 
not fear comparisons. The sights that India can produce are 
many and varied, and this may appeal more to one mind and 
that to another ; but it is' difficult to think that the great ''rision 
of the glowing riverside as seen to-night with all its associations 
and contrasts can be ever effaced from the mind of anyone who 
was there to behold it. 

Bailf/ Mirror.~~We have had a great day, writes our special 
correspondent, with the Prince of Wales, from Kurrumpur, wit¬ 
nessing perhaps the most tremendously exciting and interesting 
spectacle that India can afford—a great elephant drive. 

It was done on a truly Royal scale, the ring of beaters 
covering a space of groimd several miles in circumference, and 
herding some scores of the affrighted pachyderms into the narrow 
opening leading to the ' keddah or corral, as it would be called 
on an American cattle-ranch. 

This was constructed of stout logs of timber, and surrouuded 
by leaf-covered compartments arranged somewhat like> the boxes 
which surround the dress circle of a theatre. The Prince and 
the Royal party occupied the space nearest to the huge iron gate 
which was suspended by chains and pulleys at the entrance of 
the keddah. 

At a prearranged signal the beaters suddenly narrowed in, 
uttering fiendish cries, and the elephants dashed in a compoot, 
serging mass into the narrow opening. The iron gate fell with a . 
resounding clang, and the great beasts recognised that they were 
trapped. 

iTie sight they presented, plimging about the enclosure of 
search of an outlet, suggested the waves of a tempestuous se»v 
and their frightened, angry trumpetiugs might have been heard 
for miles. 

Wearied by their fruitless efforts to escape, they gathered, 
sullen and silent, in a vast knot at the centre of the keddah. 
Some score of tame elephants, each bearing a mahout on his neck 
and followed by a man on foot laden with coils of ropo, entered 
the arena, and were received by their wild brethem with apparent 
indifference. 

The newly-made captives seemed to take no overt notice 
whatever of their hiunan riders and followers, who set to work 
quickly and dexterously to get their thongs round the legs of the 
prisoners. It looked ticklish work, and one’s heart beat quickly 
in watching it. « 

The restlessness of the great beasts seem to be in ratio with 
their youth. The elder ones, for the most part, submitted with 
an air of sulky dignity, the younger ones curvetted, or stuck 
their toes in the ground, and squealed like pigs under the knife 
of the butcher. 

Rather to the surprise of the novice at this kind of sport, 
they offered no violence. One baby elephant, in the near neigh- 






bourhood of tbe box which contained the Royal party, seemed 
to have a dash of the low comedian in hia nature, and performed 
a variety of cliunay gambols in his endeavours to elude his captors 
which were loudly applauded by everybody present, and made 
the Prince faii’ly shake with laughter. 

Pioneer —The Princess of W ales this morning paid a visit to 
the Chowk and this afternoon attended the 8th Division Assault- 
at-Arms, journeying from Government House in a motor-car and 
accompanied by Lady Eva Dugdale, Sir Walter Lawrence, Major 
Campbell and Captain Ashbumer. She reached the ground 
about 4-30 and was received by General Sir Alfred Gaselee and 
General Sir Edward and Lady Elliot. After witnessing the 
officers’ jumping section, tent pegging by British and Native 
offioera and the musical ride by the 6th Cavalry, the Princess 
left the ground. About 6 o-clook-this evening she attends the 
oiicus of the Royal Dragoons. 

Times of indfo.-—liucknow, 24th February His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales has given a sum of Rs. 1,500 for 
distribution among the Hindu public religious institutions in 
Benares. This is in furtherance of the precedent set at the early 
stage of tour when His Ro 3 ml Highness gave similar donations 
to Mupammadan and Sikh religious institutions. 

27th PBBBtTARy 1906. 

Englishman .—The Princess of Wales on Saturday afternoon 
attended the 8th Division Assault-at-Arms at Lucknow. Yes¬ 
terday evening Her Royal Highness witnessed the first of the 
Mohurrum processions in Ludlow. The procession was more im - 
posing than usual, including elephants and camels. The Princess, 
who was accompanied by Lady Eva Dugdale, Sir Walter Lawrence 
and Mr. Devis, Commissioner of Lucknow, saw the procession 
from a balcony near the Chauk Gate and was greatly interested. 
The tazzias were conveyed to Husainabad. Large nmnbers 
of people lined the road, less to see the procession than to see 
Her Royal Highness. The Pimoess retumsd to Government 
House by motor-car. 

In connection with the Royal visit to Bangalore, the Muni¬ 
cipality to-day resolved to change the name of the Ice House 
Road to Queen’s Road. This is the road Their Royal Highnesses 
took from the Residency to Cubbon Park, on the occasion of un¬ 
veiling the Queen’s statue. The proposal to call it Prince’s 
Road fell through. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Ticker returned to Quetta yesterday, for the 
express purpose of seeing to everything necessaiy being done 
for the reception and entertainment, while here of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, who are timed to arrive bn the 10th March 
at 3 P.M. 

Indian Daily Tdegraph .—As noted in our issue of 16th instant 
the United Provinces Light Horae provided the Escorts for the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and also for His Honour the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor, during Royal visit to Benares. Hie Cawnpofe, 
Oudh, Allahabad, Ghazipur and Gorakhpur squadrons supplied 
Volunteers to the number of 140, but Colonel Newcomen took 
only 105, with sir officers riding in the ranks as troopers-— 
the escort to the Royal Carriage was composed entirely of officers 
—and eight officers, as such. The Light Horse took part in the 
ceremony of presenting the new colours to the Staffordshire 
Regiment, and furnished all the escorts to Their Royal Highnesses 
both “Royal and travelling”. Their appearance in their full 
dr<»s (blue) review order was very smart and handsome, and quite 
Justified the decision to turnout, on such a special ceremonial 
occasion, in full dress instead of in khaki. Nearly all the Volun¬ 
teers went at considerable personal inconvenience, lyhich showed 
not only their loyalty but their keenness as Volunteers. The 
Prince expressed himself pleased with both men and horses and 
the smart appearance of the corps generally. 

Indian Daily Tdegraph-^On Satxuday afternoon, the 


Princess of Wales attended the 8th Division Assault at Arms, ac¬ 
companied by I.>ady Eva Dtigdale, Sir Walter Lawrence, Major 
Campbell and Captain Ashbumer. Her Royal Highness was 
received by General Sir Alfred Gaselee and General Sir E. Locke 
Elliott and L<ad.y Elliott. The Princess witnessed the officers’ 
jumping section, tent pegging by British and Native officers, 
and a musical ride by the 6th Cavalry. 

in the evening the Princess attended the Royal Dragoons’ 
circus. 

On Sunday morxnng Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales, accompanied by General Sir Edward and Lady Locke 
Elliott and Lady Eva Dugdale, visited the Station Hospital 
here. She was received by Lieutenant-Colonel Rowney, Major 
Le Qussne, V.C,^ and the Officers of the R. A. M. C. On her 
arrival, Nursing Sisters Kelly,'Tmman, Quinn and Hickie were 
presented to Her Royal Highness. She then xnsited the wards, 
asidng many interested questions about the patients, and show¬ 
ing much sympathy with their sufferings. On leaving she gave 
each patient a bunohf of flowers which they greatly appreciated. 
Her Royal Highness then visitedi the women’s hospital. And 
on her departure expressed herself pleased with all she had seen. 

On Sunday evening, Her Royal Highness -witnessed tjie first 
of the Moharrum processions in Lucknow, accompanied by 
Lady Eva Dugdale, Sir Walter Lawrence, and Mr. J, S. Davis, 
Commissioner of Lucknow. Her Royal Highness viewed the 
procession from the premises owned by Mr. Hari Kisheu Dhaon, 
Vakil, at Gol Dawaza or the Chauk Gate, where she arrived by 
motor car about five o’clock. The procession was more impos¬ 
ing than usual and included elephants and camels with two tazzias 
and the usual weird music. The Princess was greatly interested. 
Large numlwra of people fined the road to Husainabad where the 
procession ended. Her Royal Highness returned to Govern¬ 
ment House from the Gol Darwaza by motor car. Her Royal 
Highness leaves Lucknow for Agra this eveaing- 

Indian DaUy News .—The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes 
We received, the following from our Benares correspondent just 
after the Prince with his noble consort had reached that most 
holy city of the Hindus 

“ The Prince of Wales has come to Benares. T1 t 6 people are 
full of joy, they wish to get a glimpse of His Royal Highness 
and run after his trams and cortege to adore him and pky their 
homage to him. But the aU-wise officialdom will not only not 
permit this but will positively distrust them. WiU you telieve 
me when I say that Benares has for a week past been full of 
detectives s they have been imported from other districts, the 
Polioe and the military force have been increased and these men 
are going into the lanes and bye-lanes hearing what two men in. 
any one place are talking and if the talk is not about Her Royal 
Highness to put questions to them and raise that talk. 

The officials think that they are very wise and far-sighted, 
but there is now scarcely any man in Benares who does not 
know that detectives are abro^, and they have themselves been 
detected. This revelation has very much chilled the hearts of 
the people. 

28th Febbtjaey 1906. 

Indian Daily News .—Reports from Gwalior state that the 
Prince of Wales has had good sport there. His Royal Highness 
secured a tiger, a panther and a sambhur as a result of one beat.. 
The Prince’s shooting camp is now at Sipri, 

Yesterday the Princess of Wales visited the Government 
Dairy Farm, Luckno-w, accompanied by General Sir Edward 
Locke EUiott. Later in the day Her Royal Highness paid a 
second visit to the Residency. The Princess left Lucknow for 
Agra at 10-30 last night. 

Indian Daily Telegraph.-~~lt was very fitting that the Consort 
of the Royal Prince who aroused the British manufacturer 











and merchant a few years ago with, his clear tongucd message 
“ Wake lip, John Bulii!” should embrace the opportunity which 
Cawipore affords of wntnessing the progress achieved by the 
very wide-awake sons of Empire who are responsible for the 


commercial activity of these Provinces ; and it Was with a warm 
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' glow of loyalty and pride that the conductors of the twp princi¬ 
pal concerns in Cawnpore on Thursday afternoon received a 
message to the effect that Her Royal Highness graciously pur- 
po.sed seeing their Factories at work on Friday. The Princess 
drived at Gawnpore shortly after I p.m., the an-ivai being cpiite 
private, and left immediately for the Memoria I Gardens. After 
rev'ereiit inspection of the Welt and other sacred mementoes 
there, the party drove to “ Fairlawn,” the residence of Mr. 

C. T, Allen, partner of the firm of Messrs. Cooper, Allen and Co. 
Her Royal Highness was received here by Mrs. C. T. Alien, and 
after lunch proceeded with her party to view-the interesting 
Factory where the boots foi- the Indian Army are produced by 
:■ the aid of the veiy latest machinery and a large staff of experts. 

The Princess displayed great interest in the work, and paid 
particular attention to the handsome show 6f crocodile leather 
work, including a beau tiful Ladies’ silver-mounted dressing case 
which had been laid out for inspection. In the short time avail¬ 
able wonders had been accomplished, for the manner in which 
: the work was displayed was worthy of a first-rate exhibition. 
Before leaving Her Royal Highness graciously intimated her 
desire to purchase some of the leather work which had been ex¬ 
hibited. 

From there the Royal party left for the Woollen Mills, and 
‘ Her Royal Highness was avowedly much attracted by the varied 
processes which are necessary to the production of the finished 
fabric. Here again a gallant .show was made, for in the few^ 
hours at their dispo.sal the Factory had btien brightened up with 
a brave display of coloured cloths, the Royal Party from tlie 
time they entered the Mills until they left, traversing the vari¬ 
ous departments upon crimson cloth carpeting. Her Royal 
Highness was much interested in the numerous productions of 
■' the Mill, comprising “ everything made of wool,” and graciously " 
accepted on her departure a copy of the “ .Lalimh ” Eiiglish- 
Urdu Dictionary, bound in morocco, besides purchasing .some 
of the shawls macle by the Company. To commemorate the 
occasion the Management of the Woollen Mills presented each 
of their workers with a bright new rupee {thus distributing some 
Rs. 2,000), a-s was done on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee 
of Her Majesty the late Queen-Empress, and there is no doubt 
that the visit of Her Royal Highness will long be remembered 
by the workers of that Company. It was a matter of regret 
that time could not be spared to visit the Workmen’s Settle- 
||| ments which have been provided by the two concerns 
“ visited, for the benefit of their native workmen, for the lively 
interest exhibited by Her Royal Highness in the conditions 
under which workers are boused is world-known. The genuine 
affability displayed by the Princess was truly Royal, and the 
pleasure which her visit occasioned to the responisble heads of the 
Mills and Factory was such that its memory will be ineffaceable. 
Af ter leaving the Cawnpore Woollen Mills to the accompani 


ms 


mont of hearty cheers from the assembled staff, the Royal 
Party paid visits to the Memorial Church, where the names of the 
heroes who perished in the Mutiny at Cawnpore are im¬ 
mortalised, and to the hlassacre Ghat, the last scene of that 
dread tragedy which even now Europefms remember with a 
shudder. The {larty then left for the Railw'ay Station and short¬ 
ly after five the train steamed out bearing a Royal Princess ' 
who.se gracious visit to Cawnpore will ever be remembered by 
tiiose who had the gi oat pleasure of .seeing her while here, 

. Indian Daily Tdegraph .—Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales visited the Government Dairy Farm at noon ye.sterday. 
Her Royal Highness arrived by motor accompanied by the 


G, O. C.,Sir E. Looke Elhote After irikpecting the Dairy where 
butter-making was in projjrees, the Princess was shown some 
pigs on the lawn and Her Royal Highness then inspected the 
large herd of Cows and buffaloes. After writing her name itt 
the visitors’ book she very graciously accepted a bouquet of 
Marechal Kiel roses which was presented by the little daughter 
of the Farm Manager, Mr. Higgins. Yesterday atternopn the 
Princess visited the Residency for the .second tim.e. Her Royal 
Highness was accompanied by Sir Walter L<awTence, Mr. Davi.^, 
the Commissioner, and Mr. Hilton, who explained tl|e siege 
positions to Her Royal Highne.s.s. The visit lasted for about 
two hours, during which all the principal positions wore visited. 

Her Royal Highnes.s was deeply interested in all she .saw iind 
heard, eliciting from Mr. Hilton the fullest details regardmg ,, ' 


every post. 

Her Royal Highness left Lucknow fob Agra at half past ten 
last night. The entrance to the Station was prettily illumiaated 
with Japanese lanterns. ' 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales has expressed hw 
pleasure at the arrangement made during her stay in Lucknow 
to enable her to se« the various sights for which this historic 
city is renowned, quietly and without obtrusion of the 'public 
on her privacy, .and has tendered her thanks to the Commis¬ 
sioner, the Superintendent of Police, and to all others who have 
enabled her to quietly enjoy her visit here without any parade or 
peremony or demonstrations of enthusiasm. 

, Pioneer .-—For some time before the Prince’s visit active 
preparations had been made to ensure good sport. The camp, 
a very extensive one, had been pitched about twelve miles from 
the railway station of Naxkonda, and was situated in the Pakhal 
forests, which are s|)ecially reserved, for Ilis Highness. Prom 
time immemorial this has been the site of a primeval forest and 
contain,s the last vestiges of the great forest which once covered 
this part of India, the Dandalcai, from which some hold that 
“Deccan” is derived. Within it lies the large Pakhal Lake, 
an artificial reservoir which dates back from the days of the 
Hindu Kingdom of Warangal, but which in the last 500 years 
has been allowed to fall greatly into disrepair. But, although 
the water from this lake is not so much utilLsed for agricultural 
purposes as it could be, the drainage from it serves to keep the 
forest alive which is so thick that the mative saying runs that 
a monkey can travel a hundred coss by Jumping from tree to 
tree. This is an exaggeration of course, but there are probably 
quite fifty square miles of Jungle uninhabited except by wild 
animals and a Jungle tribe who constitute His Highness’s game- 
keepers. The villagers who live in the neighbourhood of this 
preserve are all trained as beaters, and when a great shoot takej 
place they know exactly what to do. On such an occasion as 
this, or when Hia Highness goes out to shoot, a small army of 
from 1,500 to 1,800 coolies is organised, divided into three lines, 
the front, the middle, and the rear line. Each line is divided 
into three sections, the centre, the left and the right, with an 
officer of the Nizam’s Army on an elephant in command of each 
section. Command is given by bugle calls, two, one, or three G.’s 
giving the necessary uisstructions to the diffcTent sections to ad- 
yaiice or to halt. 

As tigers have no respect for petsons, even for Royalties, 
they cannot be depended upon to wait until they are locked up, 
and hence for weeks beforehand special scouts had beeii em¬ 
ployed to locate them. As a rule February is somew'hat early 
for big game shooting, but fortunately this year the hot weather 
has set in earlier than is usual. The trees have almo.st aU lost 
their leaves and as there has been a scanty North-East monsoon 
the water is not too plentiful. His Royal Highness left Hyderabad 
on Saturday night, and arrived at his camp on Sunday before noon. 
Monday was a blank day, but on Tuesday he started from camp ; 
about 11 am. and got into his ivxtchan about 11-30, hk ' 
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oompanion tekig the -well )uio\m sportsanaa Cktlonkel Afem-ttl-Mulk, 
C>LE., His Higitnees’s Commandant of Troops and the organiser 
of the arrangements. The Moekan was on the left baiik of the 
river formed by the overflow of the Pakhal Lake, and about ten 
miuntes after the beat had oommenoed a tiger eaime out on the 
right bank and crossed the river where he entered some thiok 
undergrowth and drove out a herd of wild pigs. From thence 
be emerged again making towards the Koyal mac^n, but stopped 
tin roll in the sand. The centre line of beaters then fifed off a 
volley, ^nd he at first made as if he would charge through the 
cmtre. He was however met by other volleys, and turned to* 
wards the left line, to the right of the Prince. The right section 
of the front line then wheeled round, and the bugle sounded 
‘.‘Left line fonwai'd,” thus driving the tiger towards the Royal 
tnaciMn. Some spotted deer with a fine stag, followed by n herd 
of big wild boar, were allowed to pass, and then a panther show¬ 
ed his head just outside the undergrowth, but was dropped by a 
bullet from His Royal Highness between the ears and fell stone 
dead, a very pretty shot. The beaters were now well up to the 
macMny but no tiger had appeared and it was feared he had 
broken back. He was however crouching in the imdergrowth 
and vs^uld not move until the beaters came qui te close. Then 
with a -growl he made for the same spot as the panther, and in 
foot jumped over the latter’s body straight towards the machan- 
Here he met with the same fate. The' Prince was about fifty 
yards off, and one shot behind the left shoulder killed him dead. 
Length, 9 feet 1 inch ; height, 3 feet 6 inches; girth round shoul- 
dfa- 3 feet 10| inches ; round head, 2 feet 9 inches; a fine well 
marked tiger with his winter ooat on. 

His Royal Highness was, as might be expected, highly pleased 
with this double event, brought off in so workmanlike a manner, 
and after lunch started off for another beat at a distance of about 
One and half miles, reaching his maehan about 4-30 p.m. For the 
first half hour nothing was seen except a number of monkeys, 
but about 5 o’clock a growl came from the left bank of the niMa, 
and a large tiger with tail erect sprang into the bed and crossed 
mto a clump of bamboos just opposite the Royal nutchan. The 
beatears followed close at his heels, in their excitement jumping 
the bed of the nvlla, although they had been w-amed not to do 
so. And now the jungle was in a state of excitement. The 
monkeys began jumping about in fright, peafowl screamed from 
a distance, and stripes crouched along the fringe of the under¬ 
growth without venturning to break. He was however just 
visible, and by bending considerably over to the right 
the Prince got a snapshot between two forked branches, 
and hit him bard in tho shoulder. The beast then rolled over 
dragged himself to the nulla, which he crossed with difficulty. 
His Bnyal Highness then had two more long shots, at him, the 
sec-ond of whaffi rolled him over. He had been mortally wounded 
by the first shot, and it was just as well for some of the beaters 
that this was so, for they had come dangerously close, and had 
the wound been a slight one, would most certainly have run the 
risk of mauhng. When they were asked why they had ven* 
tmed to come so near, they said that they thought it was their 
duty to drive the tiger up as close as possible to the son of the 
King. This beast’s meastxrement was: length, 9 feet 8 inches; 
height, 3 feet 6 inches; girth, 4 feet 1 inch ; round head, 2 feet 9 
inches. This was a re^ good day’s sport, and His Royal High¬ 
ness got back to camp soon after dusk, highly pleased. 

, On the 14th the Prince went out with some of his stafil 
after small game, and got a good bag of dnck and snipe. 
He came back to lunch, and then started in a motor car for a 
tiger beat. The heat was arranged for the thickest part of the 
forest close under the old Pakhal lake and commenced at 4 p.m. 
At this pari the jungle was almost imp^«!trable from the under 
^owth. The three lines, consisting of 600 men each and two ele¬ 
phants, could only advance very slowly, whilst the scouts, of 


whom there were sixteen posted on trees in advamoe of the 
beaters, signalled by means of flags when any game was afoot and 
the direction in which it was prooeoding, thus, a red flag is used 
for a tiger, and a white one for bear, panther, spotted deer, etc., 
special signs show the direction, and each variety is dmtinguished 
by a special code of dote and dashes. 

Before long a tiger was signalled ae being on the move, and 
the direction was plainly visible by the chattering of the moiikeys 
and the rising of peafowl. The beast was trying to break off to 
the left, but was baulked by flags aud dummies, and so turned 
again and made straight for the nwcAan. Here he took up a 
position in a thicket, just opposite the Royal post, and for a 
quarter of an hour kept moving about, keeping well out of 
sight and seeking for some outlet to escape, but the beaters 
gradually drawing in on all sides he had no resource left but to 
break cover opposite Hie macltan. At first ho kept behind some 
bushes, and the Prince not wishing to risk an uncertain shot with¬ 
held his fire, At last, however, she—it turned out to be a tigress 
—came clear out into the open, and the Prince at once shot her in 
the neck with a •400 Cordite express. She fell, but attempting 
to rise was finished by a Paradox bullet so as to prevent any ac¬ 
cident to the beaters, who were now close by. She measured 
8ft. Sin. in length, 3 ft. lin. in height, 3ft. Gin. in girth and 2ft. 
4in. roimd the head. From what the shikaris said it appeared 
that the tigress, together with the two tigers {shot on the previous 
day), had been in the jungle for some days previously and had 
alarmed the villagers by savagely fighting with each other. 
This was subsequently borne out by the marks of fresh scars on 
the skins of tho male tigers^ His Royal Highness expressed 
himself greatly pleased with the result of the day’s report, and 
especially with the skill with which the beat had been managed, 
and the plucky manner in which the beaters had hung on to the 
tiger up to the last minute. Before leaving the camp the Il-ince 
presented the chief shikari with a gold watch and a hunting 
knife, and another hunting knife to the second shikari. 

On Thursday there was a “Europe mommg’’ in camp, and 
then a late breakfast, the Prince and his suite shot their way back 
to the station, getting a very fair bag of snipe and duck. Thus 
ended a very good four days’ sport, and the i^mce when bidding 
goodbye to Colonel Afsur-ul-Mulk presented him with a diamond 
pin and the M.V.O., at the same time thanking him for the ad¬ 
mirable arrangements made. On the way back the Prince made 
no stop at Hyderabad, which he passed in his special train during 
the night, and joined Her Royal Highness at Wadi. 

Certainly very considerable credit is due to that admirable 
sportsman, Colonel Afsur-uI-Mulk, and no little trouble must have 
been taken by him and Ms officers in drilling so large band of 
beaters. In recognition of this trouble several of the officers 
were also presented by His Royal Highness with scarf-pins. It 
must also be a satisfaction to them and to His Highness the 
Nizam to think that all this trouble has not b^n thrown away, 
and that the Prince should have shown himself so cool and so 
un-erring a shot. It is to be hoped that he will carry away with 
him a pleasant recollection of the Hyderabad jungles and 
Hyderabad sportsmen. 

Pioneer.—^On Saturday evening Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales attended the circus of the Royal Dragoons, 
and on Sunday morning, accompanied by General and Lady 
Elliott and Lady Eva Dugdale visited tho Station Hospital and 
was received by Colonel Rowhey and the medical officers, the 
nursing sisters being presented. The Princess after inspecting 
the various wards and showing much 83rtnpathy, gave the patients 
a bunch of flowers. In the afternoon, she witnessed the elephant 
procession of the first day of the Moharram from Vakil Hari 
Kishen Dhaon’s house at the Chauk gate. Crowds lined the 
roads to Hmssainabad, Her Royal Highness returned to Govern- 
meut House by motor this morning. The Princess was taken 










round Lucknow in a motor fcliia afternoon. She paid a visit to 
, the 6th Cavalry lines, witnessing private sports and being shown 
round the lines and inspecting one of the quarters. 

In commemoration of the visit of His Royal Highness the 
Hrince of Wales to the Sbwe Dagon Pagoda the Trustees have 
! decided to place a gold memorial tablet on the prominent part of 
the Pagoda, puichased with the Rs. 1,500 presented by His 
Royal Highness to the Pagoda-funds. 
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, ,, Birmingltam Daily Post and Journal. —We publish this morning 
fsomo account of the impres.sions derived from a study of the 
Jndian tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales. The Royal visit 
to the greatest dependency of the British Crown may be regarded 
'm practically over so far as official ceremonies are concerned. 
It is, therefore, opportune, w'hilo reviewing briefly the more 
prominent episodes in this significant epoch in the life of the 
Hen-Apparent to indicate certain phases which stand out 
prominently in any attempt to estimate the social and political 
importance attaching to the tour. To those, who, no matter 
wiiat tlieii' party predilection may be from the point of view 
of home polities, have on broader issues a natural inclination 
to “think imperially,” the assurance of our eorrospoudeut 
that the success of the Royal visit has exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations will afford the liveliest gratification. The 
long and arduous programme has been carried out without 
a. hitch. In normal circumstances, to refer to the “gorgeous 
East” is but to resort to a htiokneyed phrase. However, 
there are occasions when adjectival indulgence is not only 
perraissiblc, but justified. The tour of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales suggests itself as being such an Opportunity. It kas 
been, “a triumphal Imperial progress, attended by teenes 
of unsurpassed splendour.” Even the surroundings of the 
memorable visit of King Edward must fipparently “pale their 
ineffectual fires” when contrasted with the achievc'ments 
of his sori and heir, upon whom the remarkable demonstrations 
of affectionate loyalty everywhere encountered have made 
a profound impression. Ilie people of India have differen¬ 
tiated betw^n the son of their Emperor and his official repre¬ 
sentative the Viceroy. This distinction can only adequately 
be appreciated by perceiviag and recognising the importance 
that the teeming millions of India attach to caste and symbols. 
The Viceroy is to them the symbol of power ; whereas a Royal 
personage typifies in direct and unmistakable fashion the close 
relationship that exists between. India and Imperial sovereignty. 
Tiro acts of homage rendered by native Princes, rulers in thoir 
own right, to the Prince of Wale.s would never have been accorded 
any \iceroy. Thera is no prouder, nor more exclusive, man 
pn earth than the pure-blooded Indian potentate. According 
to hxs own standard he judges those set in autlioritv over him. 
It was Kj.n,g Edward who breached the barrier of Oriental 
exclusiveness, but the whole fortress was captiu’ed by Queen 
Victoria. Veneration for the late Queen-Emp has been 
:the most striking feature of tke Royal tour. Her gracious 
influenee, wjse diplomacy, and womanly kindliness arel in the 
words of Tom Moore, green spots in memory’s waste. The 
Herr-Apparent had the advantage of this affectionate lecollec- 
1 jF^***^*^ ^ reason, therefore, to wonder that, when ho 

sympathetic interest in everything 
that aaeoted tire people, his visit produced a profound 
unpreasion among his future lieges. 

The fact thatTndia to-day is not as it was during the time 
of me previous. Royal visit thirty years ago, imparts greater 
significance to this popular verdict. Our greatest dependency 
undorgono a veritable revolution sinoe King iiMward made 
nis memorable tour. The development w.itnessed in regard 
to education is perhaps one of the most note.wotthy attempts:. 


put forth to re-create Indiai Curmusly enough,, it has given 
rise to another problem whieJh soouec or later have to be 
taokied. British policy with regard to the Indian Ptinoea 
has been to instil into them grit and character by the English 
system of education. Wo are told that the Prince of Wales 
expressed his approval of tlie admirable colleges in India for 
the purpose of providing a sound English education for the 
scions of nobility. This is an admirable—perhap.s the most, 
desirable—fohture of social work in India. The Umdenoy on 
the part of those natives who are sufficiently wealthy po send 
their sons to England for educational purposes has its advan¬ 
tages. The young Princes or the sous of the well-to-do, as 
the case may be, return home only to find that there are limited 
facilities for the utilisation of the new ideas they have derived. 
At the same time, they have got out of sympathy with the- 
tendencies of their race, and as a natural consequence they 
lose their grip on Indian alfaira while not finding recompenaO 
in other directions. This ia not good, for the adrainiatration 
of the native States. What is wanted, and what is desirable, 
is a modification of Indian polity by which might be instilled 
truthfulnesfs and straightforwardness. The system of education 
for India is that of equity and justice betweeu man and man. 
Lord Curzon deprecated the notion of Indian Princes aping 
English ways to the detriment o£ their own people, juid in this 
he foresaw a danger which has been anticipated by those who 
know India beat. If the colleges eulogised by the Heir- 
Apparent succeed in grafting upon Indian ideas and haimoniaing 
English administration with Indian education we can wish 
for nothing better. Certainly it says much for Lord Curzon’.s 
insight and common sense that the Indian Princes are show'- 
ing a decided disposition to carry out his suggestions. To wards 
this, as in every departure calculated to benefit India, we musb 
necessarily adopt a sympathetie imd supporting attitude. 
It is not merely a matter of sentiment. India presents prac¬ 
tical considerations. By develoiring the methods which have 
mitigated famine and plague, extended railw'ays and works 
of irrigation, and ended internecine strife, we have it in, our 
power to moke India one of the most productive countries, 
owing fealty to the British CrowTi, which can, in combixnvtion 
with other colonies, render us independent of outside sources 
of food supply. ' ! 

Bristol Times and Mirror .—^Tlio tour of the Prince aud 
Princess of Wales in India is nearing ita close. The work of 
months of firanderizrg—^for ithas been work as. \vella.s pleasure- 
may uow be summarised and its visible results computed. 
A special correspondent does this to-day in the mteresting 
despatch which we print from Lucknow—rnamo of sad aucf 
glorious memories in Anglo-Indian amials. The tone of the 
mossago ia throughout one of satisfaction. The relations 
of Prince, native rulers, and people have been mutually of 
the happiest. “The Royal pair are gratified, and delighted, 
and the rulera and people retain no less pleasing and grateful 
a recollection of the visit which, as the Prince declared on landing 
at Bombay, has become a tradition of the Royal House.” Thu 
moving panorama of Eastern scenes and peoples and cei-emonies 
which has passed before the Prince and Princess is such as no 
other Empire in the world could offer to its Heir-Apparent, 
“East is Eiist, and West is West,” and while many things change 
in Indian life, many more go on unchanged from generation 
to generatiou of slumberous tradition. The Prince of Wailes 
'has, during a. few crowded months, gained more vivid and lasting 
impressions of the actualities of Indian soeiui and religious 
life, than he could possibly have acquired at second-hand. 
He and the Princess have btzen welcomed by native Princes, 
and obtained glunizses of their way of life ami rule among 
their own people. They have been mot everyzvhere, as 
the Lucknow correspondent assures us, with “remarkable 
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demosti’ations of affectionate loyalty.” Goiitroversies over the 
great problems wliieh ever rise np for discussion in our JEaetern 
Dependency have bi^en for the moment laid aside in the common 
■desire to do honour to the son of the Emperor-King. 

To Indians of all races and creeds the beneficence of the 
British rule, which cares impartially for all, has again appeared 
in a clearer light, as it did on the occasion of King Edward’s 
visit, thirty yejtrs ago. The Oriental mind can distinguish 
feadily between the loyal attachment due to the Sovereign 
and his sou and the respect due to the Sovereign’s representative 
in the Viceroy, who holds his office for a few years only, to give 
place to anotlier. The little acts of courtesy and obeisance 
by native rulers recorded by the correspondent—such as the 
laying of a sword at the Prince’s feet instead of merely presenting 
the hilt—all have their meaning to races whpse minds are 
steeped in symbolism. The Prince of Wales shares much 
of tha!%erBonfd tact and frank friendliness which have distin¬ 
guished King Edward both as Heir-Apparent and Sovereign. 
In his intercourse vdth the masses and classes of India the Ih’ince 
has had constant opportunities of displaying these qualities. 
He has been admirably seconded by the Princess, in whose 
honofe some of the reserve and seclusion which surromids 
the women of the Orient has been broken through. The college 
education of the sons of native Chiefs and the progress of the 
new Imxjcrial Cadet movement have been objects of special 
interest to the Prince. Higher education in India has not 
been altogether an unmked blessing. A mere facility in passing 
examinations and acquiring English—of a kind ■—come readily 
to the supple minds of Southern Indian races. A shallow 
culture too often leads only to material discontent and mental 
unrest. Bnt it can hardly be doubted that a replacement 
of the old Oriental by modern Western methods of education 
in the cose qf the native ruling classes must tend to more 
enlightened rule in the future, and to a still closer bond of 
sympathy between the populations of India and the traditions 
of the Empire as a w'hoie. 

Daily Telegraph.—l^ow that the Royal tour is practically 
over HO far as official acts ore concerned, it is possible to form 
some estimate of the effects produced and the results attained 
politically. 

I may say at once that I have the highest warrant for stat¬ 
ing that from this standpoint the success of the visit has exceed¬ 
ed the roost sanguine expectations. The long and arduous 
programme haa l^n carried out without a single hitch, except¬ 
ing only in regard to one item, affecting the Prince’s private 
aspirations as a sportsman—the abandonment of the Nepal 
.«hoot, which was organised on a scale even greater than in the 
daae of the King thirty years ago. The outbreak of cholera, 
how'ever, in the camp, where over 10,000 beaters and other 
followers were massed, rendered the abandonment imperative. 

Setting aside this disappoiatment to a keen sportsman, 
the tour has been a teiumphal Imperial progress, attended 
by scenes of unsurpassed splendour, and the remarkable 
damonstrations of afieotionate loyalty everywhere encountered 
have made a profound impression on the ftince and Princess, 
and all privileged to accompany them. The most striking of all 
was the ever-present evidence of the enduring veneration of the 
Indian people for Queen Victoria the Good. 

Tlie same sentiment of personal affection for the reigning 
House was delicately indicated by the rilling Chiefs, through 
many little, but none the less significant things, such as the 
resigning of small prerogatives and the rendering of special 
acts of homage never accorded to any Viceroy. Cfn the other 
hand, those who have had the most intimate opportunities 
of observation know that the Prince in his personal converse 
with the chiefs,; by the simple directness of his manner, and 
his keen and Hympathetic interest in everything affecting them 


and their peojiles, has proddeed the happiest possible impt'essiOn. 
Many proofs of this statement might be quoted To take 
a single instance, a matter in w'hioh the i’rince on every occasion 
showed particular solicitude was the education of the chiefs’ 
sons. I’he smart cadet corps which formed part of the Royal 
escort in Calcutta and elsewhere are the immediate outcome 
of the Chiefs’ colleges in question. Both movements have 
undoubtedly been much stimulated and encouraged by the 
notice and favour which they have received. 

Politically, one of the most important acts of the Prince’s 
tour was his drive up the Khyber Pass, without any guard 
except an escort Compostid of Afridis, so recently at war with 
the British Power. It is an open secret that many regarded 
the excui-sion as rash, and wmuld have dissuaded His Royal 
Highness from it, but its happy accomplishment has produced 
an excellent impression, showing, as it md, the implicit con¬ 
fidence of the !]^g’s soil in the honour and chivalry of the 
Pathan and his regard for the Sikh nation. 

While the Prince’s private intercourse with the Chiefs can¬ 
not fail to prove reciprocally useful in the future, almost equally 
valuable feelings have been stin-ed and gratification has been 
given to many millions of the populace, who have seen and 
acclaimed the Heir-Apparent and his consort, who through¬ 
out the tour have lived constantly in the popular eye, fulffll- 
ing unsparingly the most exacting public engagements, show-* 
ing themaelves as much as possible to the people, ever smiling 
and gracious. Almost daily, moreover, ox)portunitie8 have 
presented themselves for individual acts of kindness. Many 
small accidents, inseparable from immense gatherings suen 
as the Imperial progress brought together, have occurred firohi 
time to time, and in every case kindly inquiries have been made 
and sympathy has been conveyed. Similarly, the Ih incess, when 
visiting hospitals and schools, would converse with the native 
ladies, and won all hearts by her simple and tactful graeioiisness- 

To sum up, if the Royal pair are gratified and delighted 
with the success of the tour on their side, as undoubtedly they 
are, it may be said with equal truth that the rulei-s and people 
of India retain no less pleasing and gtateftil a recollection of 
the visit, which, as the Prince declared on landing at Bombay, 
has become a tradition of the Royal house. 

Indian Daily News.—'the Pioneer’s London correspondent 
wires that the King, replying to an address from the Convo¬ 
cation of Cahterbm-y, trusts that the Prince of Wales’ visits 
to the Colonies and India may contribute to the maintenance 
of concord throughout bis domitdons, and strengthen the bonds 
of loyalty and affection uniting the peoifie of the Empire. 

Pioneer . — During the Royal visit to Quetta this montii 
the Khan of Khelat, the Jam of Las Beyla and the Baluch 
Sardars will attend to do honour to the Prince of Wales. His 
Royal Highness will proceed to New Chaman on the 16th instant 
to prasent coloiu’s to the 27th Baluch Light Infjmtry. 

, 2ni) March 1906. 

Indian Daily Telegraph—The Agent, Southern Mahratta 
Railway, has received the following telegram froto Sir Walter Law- 
renoa. Chief of the Prince of Wales’s Staff:—“lam directed by 
the Prince of Wales to convey to you and the members of your 
staff his appreciation of the arrangements made for his journey 
over the Southern Mahratta Railway.” In circulating this 
telegram the Agent has directed that all the subordinate staff 
of all Departments employed between Bangalore and Mysore 
(inoluding the staff of the Royal trains between Bangalore 
and Guntakal on the 7th February) shall receive a gratuity 
of 20 per cent, of a month’s pay limited to a maximum of Rs. 26, 
and in addition to this, he promises himself to present the loco- 
Foremen, Drivers, and Guards who had the honour of manning 
the Royal trains with commemorative silver medals. 
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and make it a holtday, it is but fair that Mr. Mules should 
'f ' likewise afford an opportunity to the people to see their future 
I ' King, in whose honour such illuminations are to take place. 
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By Sydney Low. 


Standard. —M'hen Tompkyns Sakib is at Home he is apt to 
-assume the airs of a martyr. He may sueceed in perauading 
others, and honestly tries to persuade himself, that he does not 
'I:i<' like India. He will speak of it as the Land of Regrets and 
, justify himself by refei-ring to the poets 
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“ What far-reaching Nemesis .steered him. 

From his home by the cool of the sea ? , 

When he left the fair country that i'edred himi, 

When ho left her, his motber, for thee, 

'That restless, disconsolate worker, /' 

Who strains now in vain at thy- netS'?':||;i||||Siit|fi 
:„0'Bultry andeombrO'Noverca,. 

; O'Land of Regrets ! 

: He asks for sympathy on the ground that be is a forlorn 

exile, living afar from his native land, in a deplorable climate, 
among an alien, semi-barbarous people. Ho contrasts the 
amenities of life in Imndon with the eonditions of an existence 
where work has to be done with Babu clerks and the temper- 
rature in the nineties for eight months out of the twelve. The 
intellectual poverty of a society, without theatres or even a 
music-hall furnishes him with a subject for indignant comment. 
■Au the time he is in India he makes a serious effort to 
imagine that he is counting the hours till his next trip to 
.Bumpe, and that the one really agreeable moment of hi.s 
joyless sojourn in the East is that in which he sets foot on 
the tender while the and 0. liner is getting up steam for the 
homeward voyage m Bpmbay harbour. And wlum the time 
comes for him to leave the foggy skies and mud-dragirled 
pavements of his native-land, Tompkyas is heartily sorr^for 
hunsclf and disappointed if he does not obtain a reasonable 
allowance of condolence; especially from the feminine members 


of his circle. 


is: 


let. If he will allow himself to think so, he has some com¬ 
pensations. Tompkyns is only a chota mhih, a minor mer- 
«iniile personage, neither the Collector of a District nor the 
i,. , ^oteoel of a Ivogimont. If he were at home, he would bo in 
ilv “■i« ihe (.Jity, as his younger brother 
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f ConimeDting on th(> prepar4tions dt^Karacilii for iKte 
Boyal ViBit, the saj’B:—We hea*r that a very" 

limited number of cards m" to be iBBued on the 
oecaBion of the unveiling cererooiiy of the Btatiie of the lat^^ 
Qiicoii Vietoria, the accommodate at the Frere Hall being 
inBufficieot. On ocrcaBions like/tlus of the King 

should have free access, especially as the cei'emony is to be 
perfoi'ined by the Queen'S gnindson, our future King, whom all 
peopte alike have a right to see. Such .Roj^al visits do not take 
place every day, only once in a lifetime, and to invite people 
; only of higher classes or, the rumour says, only those Govern¬ 
ment servants who draw Rs. 150 or upwards, is most 
V uncharitable. If the accommodatioii is insufficient why not 
provide more. Surely there is enough of space in the Frere 
fliilii'l accommodate ahont 7 ot 8 thousaiid popple- 

Cards should btv freely given to Government servants without 
any distinotion of pay, as they havcv a special claimW 
would also request the authorities to instruct the Police and 
European Constables in particular to treat with consir 
deration the crowd that will assemble on public roads to see 
the Royal soite, and not to handle them roughty. 

The Collect or of Karachi has invited the dubs and the 
illununate their buildings in honour of the 
visit,'and as^we'trtst all subjects of'the King will do ' sO' 
/’!.v V" ' and maki^» if. liAltrlav' it Klif fAin MV oKvvvim 


actually is. He wodIcI probably live in a middle-class subarb 
go tip into the City every morning by the omnibus or ’the 
\ District'Railway, instead of driving dow‘n. to his office in a neat 
dog-coat, behind a smart country-bred pony, with a syce 
in a green turban, tehind him. Yotmg Tompkyns, as a naatter 
of fact, resides in Putney, where he ocenpies a bed room and 
a sitting-room, wit h a somoAvliat overworked lodging-house 
housemaid to minister to bis wants. This lady leaves a can ’ 
of lukewarm water at his door in the morning, and Young Torti- 
pkyns pours it himself into the tin pan in which he performs ' 
his ablutions. She dumps an egg or a rasher of bacon in front 
of him before he catches the 8-46 up ; and if he is not dining 
out she is able to furnish him with a steak and some potatoes 
in the evening. Young Tompkyns is not without his relaxa¬ 
tions. A few people ask him to dances j he practises the violin 
in his rooms and joins a quartette party ; on Sunday he plays 
his round or two of golf. Ho is at work five days and a half 
out of seven, ami has few extra holidays, beyond his annual 
three weeks, when he goes to Scotland for a little fishing or 
perhaps takes an economical trip to the Continent. ; 

A perfectly wholesome, and not imsatisfactory existence, ' 
but it cannot be called brilliant. When Tompkjms Sahib 
is more than usually inclined to grouse,” it may strike him 
that this would have been bis situation if be hfwi remained 
in London instead of getting an appointment in the country 
he asperses. As it is, he has at least certain material advantage, 
which otherwise might have beendenied him. He lives, not 
in modest lodgings or a cramped little London house, but in 
a roomy bungalow. He shares this abode, it is true, with 
two other young men ; but each tenant of the chummery has 
his own spacious ar-artment, and there is a. sitting-room twenty 
feet squaie and twenty feet high, with a pvinkah depending 
from the ceiling, and a dining-room in which a dinner can be, 
and sometimes is, given to a dozen guests. The windows 
of Young Tompkyns abut upon a minute back-yard and the 
cisterns of the next streiet. But the dwelling of Tompkyns ' 
Sahib is in a “ eompound,” which is, in fact, a small estate , 
such a.s Young Tompkyns is not likely to occupy, down Putney - 
way, until some time after he has become married and 
moneyed and middle-aged. 

When Tomkyns Sahib steps through the lattice of his 
sleeping room, in the early morning, stumbling Over the pun 
kah-man asleep by the .sill, he comes out upon a half-acre of ' 
lawn, set with fiower-bed.s. In the height of the hot season ' 
it is baked into grey dust ; but for a large part of the year the i 
bheestis keep the turf green by constant outpourings from 
leather goat-skins and great earthen pots, and the gardeneif^ 
impelled by much tuition and objurgation, contrive to make 
the place gay with iustera and chiysanthemums, and sim- 
flowers and bougainvillas, .and other blossoms, English and 
Indian. You .sit with Tompkyns, under the shade of his deep 
verandah, fringed with the tassels of the wisteria and the 
hibiscus, and from your reposeful arm-chair you look out 
upon his palms; and cactus-plants and the arcades of a mighty 
banyan or the spreading arms of a great mango-tree, all 
covered by the orange and puiqile trumpets of the climbing 
ftirmowOT, and you are disposc'dto sympathise with the sahib less 
cordially than w'hen you listened to his lamentations At Home; 

Nobody takes any particular notice of Young Tompkyns, 

, who is but an inconspicuous unit in a crowd of pemons no more 
distinguished or important than himself. Nor is there any 
real distinction attaching to Tompkyns Sahib. Still he is 
an arist(x;rat—one of, perhaps, a liundrod and fifty members 
of the ndiug race in a community of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sandi He, moves and has his being, conscious that the vast 
majority of the people about him are, and know themselves 
to be, socially his inferiors. Young Tompkyns w'ould be greatly. 
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BUiiNriii^ if he were respectfully saluted hy policemen and 
officials and the general public when he walked or droye in 
the streets; Tompkyns Sahib is not at all astonished at these 
trihu^, and is even a little indignant at the “ internal cheek ’* 
of the native who withholds them, a native, perhaps, as well 
educated as himself, not less intelligent, and probably ten times 
aa rich. He lives, too, not too comfortably, but yet with a 
certain assumption and style, which Young Tompkyns would 
deyru quite unsuitable for his station in life. Across the lawn 
of his <)onipoimd, beyond the path and the hedge of prickly 
pear, you catch sight of certain whitewashed low buildings, 
which are tire abodes of the servants and the stables of the horses. 
Of the limited establishment of Young Tompkyns something 
has been said. His brother, though a bachelor, requires, never¬ 
theless, the services of a considerable number of attendants. 
Some sixteen or eighteen adult males constitute the regular 
domestic staff of the chummery, not to mention auxiliari^ 
like the washerman and the barber. Each gentleman has his 
oipa “boy,” or personal valet, and them is a butler, a cook, 
and his assistant, table servants, water-carrieHs, a sweeper, 
and others. Tompkyns Sahib begs you to observe that all 
those menials do, no more work than a quarter of their number 
in. England. But if be were in England he would not have 
even that quota, but, on the contrary, would be probably 
dependent like Young Tompkyns, on a single unwilling female, 
and he would take off his own boots, and put the studs in 
his own shirt, and do various things for himself which now 
involv© no more exertion than a brief command in the 
vernacular to somebody lurkuig within earshot outside a parti¬ 
tion or behind a curtain. 

Tompkyns Sahib keeps hia own horse, with its own special 
grooKu He rides every morning, before driving to his office 
in hia pony-cart, and occasionally he can get out to hunt the 
jackal. He is also proposing to buy another pony to serve 
him in the game of polo. Young Tompkyns, when he rides 
anything rides a bicycle ; he cannot afford to keep a horse, 
and he would as soon think of playing polo as of entering 
fortheGrandNational. But all Tompkyns Sahib’s friends have 
horses, as they all have several servants, and his “ living wage ” 
is calculated in accordance with this circumstance. And tlie 
office arrangements are planned with due regard to the exi¬ 
gencies of a climate in which an European cannot maintain, 
nls full health and vigour without many and frequent holidays. 
So every three or four years Tompkyns Sahib is allowed to leave 
the work to his colleagues, and to take a six months’ or eight 
months’ vacation. Young Tompkyns, who has never had six 
months’ holiday in his life, is inclined to envy his brother these 
prolonged periods of repose, and sometimes wonders whether 
even a spell of Indian hot seasons would be too heavy a price 
to: pay for them. ' 

It is a cheerful society to which Topipkyns Sahib belongs, 
a society of which a large proportion of tlie members arc young. 
The old people have gone home, and if they are wise and for¬ 
tunate they went before age had begun to lay a heavy finger 
upon them. India is not a good place to grow old in; even 
late middle-age feels that it would be better elsewhere. To 
enjoy it, you should be as Tompkyns Sahib is full of the animal 
spirits of youth and its delight in physical exertion. You 
shpuld be blithe and lively and easily amused, and whatever 
■ underlying earnestness you may possess it should be compatible 
witll a certain tolerance of frivolity, a capacity for enjoyment, 
not eJmlusively intellectual, and that lightness of heart which 
is proof against disturbing shock and depressing incidents. 
A good reserve of recuperative biioyancy is needed, such as 
men possess who pass their lives on shipboard and in ’‘ other 
situations where a shadow of sudden danger and poasible 
tragedy lurks always in the. background. The day’s work muafe 


bo done, and eym. the day’s play got through though your 
partner of the night before is down with fever in the morning 
j[ind the man you jested with at breakfast is dead of cholera 
before dinner. It is a life of hasty friendships hastily broken 
by death, by absence, by separation, a life in which nothing 
seems very permanent, in which new faces drift into your 
sphere and drift out, in which the rosebud must be gathered 
before it fades upon Ihe bough, and the passing hour snatched 
swiftly because it passes so soon. The melancholic, reflective 
temperament is not suited to the Englishman in India. He 
seems sometimes afraid to think too mueh, lest he should unfit 
himself for the duties oast upon him and the relaxation 
which render them tolerable. 

Tompkyns Sahib is in no peril of being sieklied o’er by 
the pale cast of thought. Ho is otherwise occupied. He can 
put in seven hours of busy labour in his office, ffi the^ot season, 
when the place is like a furnace, thtmgh all the shutters are 
closed and the fans humming, and even the Eurasian clerks 
are in a state of collapse as they pant and petepire oyer their 
typewriters. He is not too tired for a rattling game of polo 
or a few hard sets of teimis, under the mitigated, but still 
scorching, blaze of the afternoon sun. Then a change and 
a bath, and a saunter and cool drinks at the club,, or peibaps 
an hour of bridge before dinner. And after that meal there 
may be a dance, into which Tompkyns throws himself with 
zest; and though he dances every dance except those which 
he sits out^ and though he does full justice to the supper and 
the champagne cup somewhere after midnight, he is able to 
be up and taking his morning canter at daylight. To then, 
who has health and energy, and vigour to work and flirt and 
dance and ride and shoot and play indoor and outdoor games, 
all with equal zeal and enjoyment India has a good deal to give 
in return for all she takes away. So Tompkyns really feels, 
and when he is at home he misses the spacious freedom, the 
easy society, and the open air amusements of his banishment, 
and is not sorry, when ail is said, to find himself on board the 
liner heading down the Mediterranean for the Red Sea and the 
“Land of Regrets ” once moroi 

But the sensation tends to grow weaker with each successive 
holiday; and as the years pass by, and Tompkyns Sahib floats 
into middle age, his plaints become lete voluble but more sincere. 
He can no longer take it out of himself, night and day, with 
the old impunity. The games and .sportsi and even the dances, 
have lost much of their attraction he goes on with themhteadily . 
but it is with an eft'ort; the gossip of the station, the clatter 
of the club, bore him, and the burden of his work weighs heavier- 
He begins to develop nerves and a temper, scolds his subor¬ 
dinates, and bullies his servants, and is sick of the sight of 
anything “native.” The wet lanes of England, the pale 
sunlight, the whistling rains, are calling him. He would give 
his tropical garden, his bungalow, his verandahs, his horses and 
carriages and many servants, for a brick box in a suburban 
steeet. It is time he left his place to some younger man, who 
will come out with a gay heart and stout limbs, and fling 
himself into the Bfo of India, and find it all delightful, as he did 
once. So Tompkyns Sahib goes home, and settles down again 
among his kindled, and the East sees him no more. He has 
few good words to say of India, and yet he cannot forget it. 
He wonders why people are somehow so different from what 
they were when be left them a quarter of a century ago, and 
why England has grown so much duller, and, above all, why 
he seems so much older than his stay-at-home brother, who is 
in the full flush of a vigorous middle-age, full of work and 
interests, and with no thought of retirement for yearn to come. 
So it may be Young Tompkyns has not hud so much the 
worst of it alter alL 

2(?«£jti^A»«aTO.-r-The ceremonial of reception of the Prince 



and Princess of Wales on the 10th instant wa« rehearsed here 
morning, all the troops of the garrison being out ttnd hning 
the routo of the Royal procession from the railway station 
to the Residency, al>ont two miles. The troops were in foil 
■ strength and comprised the men of three batteries Royal Gar¬ 
rison Artillery, two British and four native infantry regiments. 
A Guard of Honour of the Royal Warwick Regiment with band 
and colours was placed at the railway station in propinquity, 
whereto were massed two mountain batteries with guns, which 
iViU fire the Royal salute at the proper time. The arrange¬ 
ments made at the railway station on the day of atrivai inolude 
separate ettclostires for civil and military officers and press 
representatives, for Municipal Commissioners, for Sardars 
and notables, for European toAVnspeople and non-commissioned 
offloers, for Maliks and Motahirs and for non-gazetted Govern¬ 
ment officers, admission to first and second enclosures being 
■without tickets. The Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General, 
the Officer Commanding the Division with their respective 
staffs, heads of departments and other civil and military officers 
are invited to attend. His Highness the Kian of Kalat 
and the Jam of Las Bela will receive Their Royal Highnesses 
in the centre of the platform. Their Royal Highnesses •will 
be escorted from the railway station by a detachment of Cavalry 
and a Guard of Honour of the Baluchistan Volunteers, with 
band, Tvill be formed up at the Residency. The Municipal 
address ufill, if the, weather permits, be presented at the railway 
station, otherwise in the hall of the Residency after the arrival 
there of Their Royal Highnesses. 

The rest of the day of Their Royal H^hnesses’ arrival 
at Quetta will be spent quietly. On Sunday at 10-45 A.M., 
Their Royal Highnesses will attend Di'rine Service at the Church 
Of Saint Mary of Bethany. On Monday the Prince of Wales 
will receive the visit of His Highness the Khan of Kalart at 12 
no«m, and of the Jam of Las Bela at 12-20 p.m. There will bti 
a reception of the Sardars of Baluchistan at 3-30 p.m. the same 
day in the Sandeman Memorial Hall. His Royal ffighness 
will be escorted from the Residency by a Keld officers’ escort 
and a Guard of Honour of British Infantry will attmd at the 
Memorial Hall. On Tuesday His Royal Highness ■will return 
the risit of the Klian of Kalat. The State Dinner will be 
served in the Residency Hall, at 8 P.M., and will be attended 
by the principal civil and military officers serving at Quetta. 
After dinner a reception will be held by Their Royal Highnesses 
in the Durbar Room of the Residency Office. This will be 
attended by the officers of the civil and military ser'vicos at 
Quetta and the European residents oh the R^idency list. 
On Wednesday, at II a.m., Their Royal Highnaases will drive 
to Badeli, eight miles northward, whence military operations 
will be witnessed. After dinner Their Royal Highnesses will 
drive to the station and leave by train for Ghaman, alighting 
there at 9-30 a.m. next morning, alighting from train at 10 a.m., 
arid being received at the station by a Guard of Honour, as 
also by the Political and Assistant Political Agents and the 
Achakzai Maliks and Motahirs. 

The presentation of colours to the 127th Baluch light Infantry 
will take place at Chaman about 11 a.m., on Tuesday, 
the 15th March, whereafter Their Royal Highnesses will drive . 
up the main road, pact Chaman towards the fort, and thence ' 
to the railway station, entraining at 12 noon, and airiving 
at Quetta at 6 p.m. privately. The Agent to the Governor* 
tucneral and the General Officer Commanding the Division 
the Royal train to Chaman. On Friday, 
Mareh I0th, tho Prince and Princess of Wales will leave Quetta 
for Karachi at 10 a.m. A Royal salute will bo fired as the train 
moves off, but otherwise the departure will be private. 

In referenoe to the Royal visit to Quetta a correapondent 
writes that the railway line from Sibi to Quetta is to bo guarded 


and patrolled by gangmen as a necessary precautfoli, cOUHi- 
derihg the Pathansi playful habit of placing boulders on the rUilh, 
The programme inclut^ a visit of a couple of hours by the 
Prince to Chaman, where he presents the new colours to 
the 127th Baluch Light Infantry. His potffoii of the jOucrilfjy 
which passes through the famous Khojak tunnel hah to be 
Watched entirely. The Prince arrives here by the Mach route 
and leaves vid Hurnai in order to see the Cbupper rift tunnbls 
and bridge, the latter route being the most interesting frOul 
an engineering point of view. The correspondent adda it is 
possible the visit to Quetta may be abandoned owing to sevei-al 
cases of small-pox having occurred in the station. • 

Gra/phic. —The interesting part Of Their Royal Highnesses' 
visit to Mysore was the witnessing of a capture of wild ele¬ 
phants in the Kakankote forest. A luxuriously appointed 
camp had been made by the Maharaja’s orders, about forty- 
five miles Out from Mysore, in the jungle. The camp was efn 
a breezy knoll, above a bend in the river, which half-encircled, 
it, reminding one very much of a spot on Exmoor, near Dul- 
verton, on the Exe; woods of bamboo and teak surrounded us. 

The evening of our arrival Was appointed for the final drive 
of the wild elephante, getting them, if possible, into a'large 
p|jece of forest, which had b^n enclosed by stout palisades 
and a ditch. Five hundred heaters had been for two months 
slowly driving up and surrounding the beasts fi-om a radius 
of some thirty or one himdrefl miles, and beyond a few that 
had broken through the cordon, they were all now collected 
on a hill on the opposite side of the river, about five miles up 
the river from the camp. Here were three fords well known 
and used by -wild elephants. Two of these were blocked hy 
stockades and beaters, while concealed among the trees at the 
third ford was the gate which, at a touch, was to fall behind 
the Ikst of the herd and enclose them within the ri'ng-fenofe, 
or heddah. 

Perfect silence was necessary, as we all crept to the cleared 
space on the bank up above the river, and hid behind a 8ere«m 
of boughs. The setting sun lit up the wooded hillside across 
the stream, where the great beasts were hidden. Then the 
noise of beaters, guns and even motor-horns began in a din 
from behind the hill, gi’adually getting nearer and driving 
the elephants slowly forward to be forced aex’oss the stream 
and into the trap. They hung rehiotant a long timej no doubt 
scenting ns on the oppoiiite bank. It was quite dusk when 
they suddenly exuerged from the forest and began slowly feeling 
their way across the ford, the light of the beaters’ torches 
glimmering among the trees in their rear., 

I was down at the ford, which was guarded, hiding behind, 
the stockade, and as the great grey boffies splashing throaigh 
the stream in the dusk loomed up above me and fotmd no 
passage, with grunts and Ijellows of disgtist they slowly turned 
up along the bank immediately beneath the onlookers’ hidhig- 
place. Unsuspecting, they turned up the next dark avenue 
from the rivOr, and soon the Prhice’s hand had drawn a wire 
rope, releasing the gate, and the elephants were keddahed. 

ISvo days later there was the roping and tying up of another 
herd, which hod Ixeen enclosed a month ago in another kerMidi 
hot far off. Here a small cfrcular stockade of stout jjosts 
had been built, leading off from the larger enclosure, to which 
it opened by a gateway and hanging gate concealed by boughs. 
Jkmnd this stockade was a gallery for the onlookens, with 
arched roof of boughs. Leading to the gateway, a funnel- 
shaped passage of s^ong posts had Ixeen eonstmeted in the 
larger enclosure. The herd were a long time being driven 
and frightened up to this passage-way, particularly as an enraged 
oow elephant, whose calf had been lost, kept turning and charg¬ 
ing the beaters (wild jirngle people), who had sbmetdmes 
a narrow escape of being caught before they could jump across 
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the deep trench and reach the stockade; in fact, one man was 
badly hurt by her, but crawled into a thick bamboo ciujnp, 
where she could not find him to give the finishing touches. 
At last they 'were driveon in, the gate was released and fell, 
and half a dozen tame elephants and mahouts were let In to 
begin the roping up of the beasts. 

A large “tusker ” was the first to l>e secorid. Four female 
tamo elephants surrounded him, squeezing him tightly between 
/'ihom, while men on foot crawled beneath their bodies and 
made fast large new white hawsers to his hindlegs, belaying 
him securely to a big stump deep buried in the ground. When 
he found what had happened, he made violent efforts to get 
loose and bellowed piteously. Then the roping and lassoing 
become general. 

It took the whole day to secure them all, under a scorching 
3sun, hard and exhausting work for men and elephants. In 
the evening most of them allowed themselves to be quietly 
•led away to drink in the river. Tire enraged “cow” was not 
driven into the smaller enclosure, but was finally secured late 
in the afternoon by four tame elephants and their riders after 
a long and dangerous struggle. 

Iiilejjendeni. —With the social aspects of the Royal tour 
in India, now practically conclud(Ki, we are all familiar. It 
has been a round of brilliant hospitality, a gorgeous panorama 
wherein Oriental potentates have vied with each other in. doing 
honour to their future Emperor. In the splendour of the 
passing show the political objects of the tour have to some 
extent been obscured. They are most gratifying. The •Frince 
has created a most favourable impres.sion on the Rajas and 
lesser Chiefs with whom he has come in personal contact. They 
see in him the counterpart of to illustrious father, whose 
memorable expedition to the East was conducted ■witli equal 
pomp and cu’cumstance. The Frince, whose aptitude as a 
speaker and keen busiiioss insight are universally recognised, 
has cultivated a. practical and useful acquaintance with this 
great dependency. Tlie knowledge he has acquired from 
personal observation on the spot will stand him in excellent 
stead, and he may be expected to deal with India, when his 
time comes, in a tactful and s^Tiipatlietic manner. He prodded 
. Jobn Bull from his apathy on bis return from the Colonies. 
Perhaps he will have some equally pertinent comments to make 
about our Ejistern dependency. The reception which has been 
accorded His Royal Highness on the present occasion was quite 
Oriental in its enthusiasm and completeness. At the same 
.time it .sprang from feelings of the deepest loyalty. In India, 
more than in any other part of the British dominions, the 
^ presence of Royalty is reverenced as a sign that the interests 
of even the humblest subject are a matter of kingly concern. 
Happily both King Edward VH and to son appreciate the 
nature of Indian loyalty and the methods by which it can bo 
maintained. 

Lady's Pictorid. —^The Prince and Princess of Wales 
reached Lucknow last Thursday, and the Princess remained 
at Government House, the Prince going on to Gwalior for a 
three days’ shoot. Their Royal Highne.sseB, on their return 
voyage from India, are to pay a visit to the Earl and Cbuntess 
of Cromer at Cairo. It is understood, though not officially 
announced, that Their Royal Highnos^ on leaving Egypt 
will visit Corfu, and will afterwards go to Algiers for two or 
dxree day.s before continuing the voyage home. 

The lengthening of the tour will, in spite of the interest 
‘ i; of the scenes she will visit, be somewhat a disappointment 
to the Princess of Wales, who must be longing to see her boimy 
children again, but meanwhile Princess Victoria Is remaining 
Hi;' Stodringham wi^rh the children, where she, ha,? been during 
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Pioneer .—The follov^ mg is officially piibliBhed 
The tour of the Prince and Princesa of WaleB,, bow offioially 
complete, has been politically most gTatifying, and marked 
by continual demonstrations of affectionate loyalty both on 
the part of the Chiefs and people, while the I^rince’s inter* 
couxse with tho Chiefs has cvei^^vliere produced the happiest 
hnpressions/,: '/" ■'■'r 
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to hernephews and nieces, and delights in having them with her. 
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Stavidard. —When you pass from the north of India to the 
south you realise once again the greatness and the divergjty 
of the vast territory. The traveller who has been spending 3 

some weeks or month® in Rajputana, the Punjab, the United ^ 

Provinces, and Bengal, may begin to praume that he haS' I 
got his orientation with some approach to correctness, and 
may even 1>e rashly inclined to believe that he is coming to know 
something about India, But he will find that a good many 
of his Irearings have to be taken afresh when he gets into the 
Southkrid. The aspect of the country is ch.'j.nged, its scenery, 
its ptroples, its architecture, its flora and fauna, its languages. 

The little colloquial Hindustani he has laboriously acquired 
is of small use to him. That extraordinary dialect, which was 
made up in the camps of the Northern invaders, and is more 
or less understood by two hundred millions of people, is nearly 
unknown to the majority of the remaining hundred. The 
servant the voyager has brought with him from Bombay or 
Calcutta, finds himself almost as much at a loss as his master 
when talking to Telegu-speaking coolie or a Tamil tonga driver, 
and he often has to fall back on English as a comnion medium 
of communication. , ' ■V:;3|3 

That, by the way, is one of the points that first attracte-^' 
attention. In the North and West, English is the lfl.ng nflgq... I.' 
of the sahibs and the Eurasians, and of them almost alone. 

Even in Bombay and Calcutta, with their Engliah shops 
and busines.? hou.ses, and a European popidation several thou¬ 
sands strong, you cannot make yourself undei-st(X>d without 
some slight smattering of the vernacular. But in Madras, if 
you address a porter, a policeman, an hotel waiter, or any nif;'i 
casual native, in your own tongue the chances are that he 
will answer you in fairly oorreot and grammatical EngEsh. In v 
the southern Presidency it is not at all unusual fpi' ladies 
and gentlemen to talk to their servants habitually in Enghshi 
and I have met rcsidenta of some years’ standing who know fi 
next to nothing of the vernacular. I do not say that the- 
mtm sahiija of the other Provinces is always an accomplished ■ 
linguist; but she has to pick up a little colloquial Hindu.?tani, 
or Ilengali, or Giizerati, since, otherwise, she would hardly bo , 
able to convey her wishes to her domestics at all. 1'■ 

TTie fact is indicative of a whole chapter of history. It 
reminds us that we have been in Madras longer than anywhere ,/ 
else. When you stand by the earthworks of Fort St. George- 
and look o\it upon the line of surf breaking upon the shore,, 
you are at the seat of our Empire in the East. In a large part 
of the north we arc but new'comers. It is only the other day 
so to speak, that we annexed Oude; I met old men, and at 
least one old lady, in Lucknow who were living there when 
the Hahomotan kings still misruled vin that noble city. In 
the jPunjab we have not been settled much longer; in the Fron¬ 
tier Province we are hardly settled yet. But in Madras the 
English have been at home for not far short of three hundred 
years. Tho agents of the East India Company planted them-, 
selves upon that coast, by the old Portugese .settlement of San 
Thome, while Charles the First Avas still King of England; 
and there they stayed, trading, working, and fighting hard 
at times with the “ Moors ” and the French, but constantly 
expanding the extent of their territories and the number of their 
subjects. Madras, like Calcutta, is a town mainly of Englislv- 
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creation, and, though it has been outpaced by its later rivals, 
it was a city of three hundred thousand inhabitants when both 
Bombay and Calcutta were small and struggling. Thus the 
traders and the officials have had more time to teach the people 
English; and, perhaps, because they are 0|f more malleable 
fibre than the men of the north, and because they have no 
such massive literature as that of the Sanskrit to fortify them, 
they have yielded more easily to the speech of the conqueror, 
and use it with a readiness for which the tourist would bless 
them, if he came. 

But he does not come. Madrcs is outside his radius, to¬ 
gether with all the Southern states, including, even, picturesque 
and barbaric Hyderabad. Anglo-Indians themselves, unless 
-business or officialdom places them there, know little of Madras, 
and are accustomed to speak of it with a certain contemptuous 
patronage. It is the benighted Presidency, left outside the 
main sweep of Indian life, rather backward and deficient in 
enterprise, with an inferior administrative record and a de¬ 
generate people. The “ best men ” of the Anglo-Indian service 
always go to the Punjab, the second best to the United Pro¬ 
vinces and Bengal; Madras puts up vrith the leavings. So. 
one is told in the superior North, and warned further that 
there is nothing to see and nothing to do in this hot and comfort¬ 
less abode of the unworthier black races, persons of low stature, 
who cannot even fight. Ho is prepared to expect little that 
will furnish him -with interest and entertainment in the South 
Gountiy, and looks forward to enduring it with resignation 
and leaving it without regret. 

And he i.s agreeably disappointed. It is one of the many 
illusions and disillusions of his Indian experiences. When 
he was in the Punjab he saw reasons for doubting whether 
the administration of that important and selfcomscious province 
is so remarkably able and successful as it professes to be; or 
whether the Punjab official himself has not been a little over¬ 
praised. And, conversely, when he comes to Madras and 
its daughter sta,tes and dependencies, he will seek in vain for 
evidence of inefficiency or stagnation. He will find, on the 
contrary, all the signs of a Government which understands 
its business, and studies the mteresta of its subjects, and watches 
over them witli a vigilant care, If he enters the Presidency 
by train from the north he will reach a certain frontier station 
at which he and his fellow-passengers, including the screaming 
horde from the third-class vans, are turned out for plague 
inspection purposes. A doctor, with his native assistants, 
proceeds to take the doaduV of the whole complement, ascertains 
where everybody comes from, makes a medioal examination 
in cases of doubt, and foially issues an elaborate certificate, 
testifying that the incomer is to remain under observation 
and report himself during the first ten daj^ after hia arrival. 
It Is a little annoying and the aggrieved European grumbles 
freely; but Madras has kept itself almost clear of plague, 
while Bombay, with a very similar climate, has been decimated 
by the disease. 

Madras has a flom'ishing educational system, and more 
persons per thousand who can read and write than any other pro¬ 
vince, Its roads seem exceUent, and its railways not below 
the ordinary Indian standard. Its Public Works Department 
may fairly challenge comparison with that of the very best 
of its rivals. I have said something already of the Punjab 
irrigation schemes and oolonies. Magnificent as these are, 
they do not surpass, in boldness of conception and brilliancy 
of execution, the ^at dams of the south, by which the fitful 
rivers, rushing wildly at one season from tlieir mountain 
reservoirs, and trickling weakly along their parched channels 
at another, have been tamed and rendered subservient to the 
uses of man. And it is in Mysore which is a geographical 
adjunct to Madras, that the most serious and successful effort 


has been made to develop the mineral resources and the natural 
agencies of India. Some of the richest mines in the world 
are being worked on the Kolar gold fields; and the Sivasa- 
mudran power station, where the falls of the Cauvery are used 
to develop electrical energy, is on a scale which is not to be 
met with until we get across the Atlantic. A visit to the 
Sivaaamudran works and then to the Mysore mines does not 
leave on the mind the impression that Southern India is effete. 

Nor is it, as the supercilious northerner will sometimes, 
aver, a repellent, a disagreeable, or a forbidding land. Quite 
the contrary. It is a commonplace to observe that the south is 
the India of the picture-books; but one cannot help repeating 
the saying, for its truth is self-evident. Here at last you find 
that for which you have been searching, with expectant and 
baffied gaze, for many weeks. The brown deserts of Central 
India, the stony hills of the Borderland, the rock walls and 
snow-capped pyramids of the Himalayas, the hare rifted plains 
of the Ganges valley, the rice-fields of Lower Bengal, the forts 
and tombs and palaces of the royal cities—all these are interest¬ 
ing enough. But they are not the India of tradition, the India 
of OUT youth; and in the midst of them we are sometimes im¬ 
pelled to ask when India—the real India—going to 
begin. 

It begins when the night mail from Calcutta has carried 
you clear of Orissa, and you wake in the morning to find yourself, 
among “ the palms and temples of the South,” amid villages 
set deep in broad-leaved tropical plants, cactus and aloe. Here 
are the true Indians, that we have all jmown; not the gaunt, 
bearded peasants of the upper regions, nor the bullet-headed, 
stout Bengali, but the brown half-naked folks, with large, 
gentle eyes, and vestments of red and blue, such as the Apostles 
weaf in the old coloured nursery Bibles. 

These Canarese and Telugu and Tamils command no great 
amount of respect either from Eiuropeans or from the natives 
of the other provinces. They are not among the fighting 
races; they furnish a very small contingent to the armies of 
the I^g-Emperor, and the headquarters staff thinks so poorly 
of them that it has practically abolished Madras as a recruiting 
ground. Yet all the virtues of the world are not military, 
and these southerners seem to me a rather attractive people. 
They have the reputation of being ill-looking, except the high- 
caste Brahmins, among whom, indeed, you will find faces 
not easily beaten for perfection of feature and intellectual 
distinction. I have seen a Brahmin lawyer of Madras who 
could have sat for the model of Giotto’s “ Dante,” and another 
who might have passed for Phoebus Apollo in cream-coloured 
marble. 

It needs no ethnological expertness to select the “Aryan ” 
strain of this aristocracy of birth from the Dravidian masses. 
These same Dravidians are dark and low of stature, and some¬ 
times negroid in type ; but they seem healthy and sturdy, their 
chocolate skins are sleek and clear. They are a lively, good- 
tempered lot; very poor, I am told; extremely lazy, I make 
no doubt, but kindly humorous, and placable, except when 
they are roused into frenzy by fanaticism. They have the 
southern insoitctancc, and some touch of southern artistry, 
in their selection of bright colours, that go unerringly with their 
dusky tones of skin, and in the classic grace with which they 
loop their scanty drapery over one shovildor, leaving the other 
bare as the Greek often did. For picturesquehess I have seen 
no festal crowds in India to beat those which assembled to greeh 
the Prince of Wales on his entry into Madras and Mysore. 
Some of the groups of women, in glowing robes of orange or 
magenta or deep blue, made splendid clumps of colom, as they 
lined the roofs or were framed in the recesses of verandahs 

and arcaded windows. , . -i * 

Madras itself seemed to me one of the most deanable of 
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.the larger Indian cities. I did not See anything which stracfe 
me as resembling the atiatnde or demeanour of— 

“A withered beldame now, ' 

Dreaming of ancient fame,” 

Madras seems more like a matronly beauty than a faded old 
hag. She may be dreaming of ancient fame, but she has some 
present amenities to comfort her. It is a city of ‘‘ magnificent 
distances,” far ampler even than those of Washington. Her 
500,000 inhabitants are spread out over an area almost oom- 
parabJe to that occupied by the five millions of Londoners. 
And, like London, the capital of the South is not so much a 
to'sm as an agglomeration of villages. They are linked together 
by wide, bpen, tree-shaded roa^, fianked by gardens and 
meadows. For in Madras, the compounds are the largest in 
India, so that quite insignificant ofificial personage or private 
individuals have their three or four acres of ground, and many 
have small estates, like little parks, i^itb lawns and groves 
and handsome roomy bungalows, such as people, built in the 
spacious old Anglo-Indian days, before they began to be cramped 
by rifiing prioes and a falling rupee. Space is treated with a 
kind of lavish disdain in Madras, where you come upon a great 
gras&y vmidan, a sort of Hampstead Heath or Potiiey Common, 
in the middle of the municipal area, upon public ojBBces sur¬ 
rounded by leafy glades and flower beds, upon watercoui-ses 
and river channels, and native hamlets and plantations. of 
palm tre€«. 

Social life, too, seems to glide along with a certain South¬ 
ern ease and freedom in Madras, untroubled either by over,, 
important oflSoialdom or great wealth, as in the other two 
capitals. There are no jute or cotton magnates or Parsi million¬ 
aires, and no Viceregal Court, too dignified to be quite accessible. 
Evraybody knows everybody else—within the limits of the 
knowahle and the clubable, of ooimse; there is much meeting 
and tea drinking at the Adyar Club, where you can sit on the 
pleasant lawns by the riverside, and watch the fours swinging 
along and pairs and skiffs putting off from the adjacent Boat 
Club, and almost fancy yourself by the reaches of the upper 
Thamee, on some warm summer afternoon. 

But Madras is not too much lapped in ease, nor does it all 
confirm the impression which you may have brought with you 
that it is drifting behind the world. The fine harlrour, a purely 
artificial creation, in which ships like the Renown and the 
Tei^rible can moor alongside the wharves, is a proof that the 
city, even though she may be a little out of the maiu stream 
of commerce, does not despair of her future, nor has lost the 
energy wliich made a great port and world-famous ti-ade centre 
of this strip of surf-beaten sand. As you drive along the Marina, 
and watch the famous catamarans—the boats whose name 
you have known, and whose picture you have seen, all your 
life-~skimming their way across the breaking waves, you 
wonder anew at the vigour and the genius which turned this 
strand into the seat of an Empire, ilmd yon look again at the 
mounds of Port St. George, and also you marvel why Madras 
thinks so little of her one immortal name. In common with 
the rest of India, she seems to have forgotten Robert Clive. 
She has a statue of Neill, the man of Cawnpore and Lucknow, 
oite of the gallant soldiers of the Mutiny. But of a far greater 
than Neill and the other Mutiny heroes she has, I think, no 
memorial at all. I am not sure that there is a single monument 
;ix>, Clive in the whole of India. We have yet to do justice 
to the man to whom, more tlian any other human being, we 
bwe our Empire of the East.— -(Sidne, Low.) 

SBiiSonoKS FBOM Nattvb NBwsPArBJw i>uBtirsHE» enBencial, 
THIS WEEK ENDISG THE SlOJ MabCH 1906. 

Hilvarla.—’Hie HfjSwarto {Calcutta ] of the 26th February 
is glad to bear that His Highness the Prince of Wal«« has given 


I Rs. 600 to the widow of the Dafadar who w'as di'owned when 
; trying to rescue an European officer who fell into the Kabul 
river, and finds in it a olejitr indication of His .Royal Highness’s 
noble and generous mind. 

Moda VrUUtjr^Oommmtiag upon the King-Emperor’s 
speech from the Throne at the opening of the new Parliament 
the Moda Vritta obseivesWho denies that India is attached 
to England? Who will not also desire like His Majesty that 
the of that attachment should be drawn closer? But as 
England’s desire to promote the interests of India has not 
yet assumed a practical shape, we cannot help demurring to 
the King-Emperor’s assertion that the Prince of Wales’ visit 
to India will tend to strengthen the bonds of attachment between 
the two countries. We think that England’s conduct towards 
India will be more instrumental in promoting good-will between 
the two countries than the Prince’s visit. We feel sure that 
genuine devotion to England will spring up in tire Indian mind 
when Englishmen are able to show that they are really striving 
for India’s good. Just as it is thought desirable to give Res¬ 
ponsible Government to the Transvaal and to govern Ireland 
in a spirit r^ardful of the wishes and sentiments of the Irish, 
similarly it is essential in the interests of India that she should 
be governed in oonsonane© with the wishes of the Indiatis. 
So long as this is not done, we do not think India’s love for 
Ei^gJand wiU increase. It is impossible for the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess to obtain a true inaight into the condition of the people 
by simply touring through India. Nof we do think that the 
attachment between the two countries would be promoted 
as loug as the condition of the people is not known to the rulers. 
As regards loyalty of the Indian people to the British Crown, 
it may be oteerved that it has reached the highest pitch and 
cannot possibly rise higher, 

CMkifmk—^In his speech at the opening of Parliament 
the King-Emperor said that the visit of the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess Of Wales to India was likely to increase the loyalty of 
the Indians. This strikes us as rather strange. How is the 
mere visit of Their Royal Highnesses to this country to re¬ 
move our grievances or incitvase our happiness? Had the 
money wasted on grand receptions to Their Royal Highnesses 
been utilised in relieving the famine-stiTokeD. people, or had 
the visit put some check on the high-handedness of British 
officers in this oountiy, or had any right been oonferred on the 
Indians in commemoration of the ftinoe’s visit, the loyalty 
of the Indians would no doubt have been inereosed. If the 
Prince and Princess of Wales had mixed with the people and 
obtained direct information from them about their condition* 
their hearts would have melted with pity, and the people, 
too, might have had an opportunity of laying their grievances 
before their future ruler. But nothing of the kind hes taken 
place. Under these circumstances, we are at a loss to under¬ 
stand how the Royal visit will tend to increase our happiness. 
From the King-JEmpcror’s speech it also appears that poli¬ 
tical rights are to be conferred on the Transvaal, Orangia and 
Ireland. It is remarkable that while the Ministry deem it 
expedient’ to grant political concessions to the above named 
countries, they should turn a deaf ear to our long-continued 
prayers for similar concessions. But the reason of this is 
obvious. If we resolutely and strenuously try to acquire 
the necessary pluck, Parliament will readily confer ttiose rights 
upon us. 

Armodayot 2f'dh February 1906.—^^.It appears from the King- 
Emperor’s speech from the Throne that His Majesty has no 
knowledge whatever of the true condition of the people of India. 
It is true that the loyalty of the Indians has b^n manifested 
by their reception: of the Prince and Princess of Wales during 
their tool’through this country, and it is possible that this loyalty 
will he strengthened hereafter. But are the scenes of oppression 
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eaaoted in Bengal and the encouragement ofiered thereto even ! 
by ofiters preaiding over tribunals'of justice a fit rettirn for the I 
deop-seated loyalty of the Indians ? It was with the view of dis- | 
playing this sentiment of loyalty that the Indian National 
Congress had invited His Royal Highness to Benares. Will the 
diin^ard of that invitation by the Rrince tend to streng- 
ttien Indian loyalty ? Will it beincreasod by such measures as 
die prosecution of the BhMa on the serious charge of sedition 
for allowing publicity to an insignificant article? We suppose 
that all these things are not known to the King-Emperor. 
But it never behoves a ruler to connive at the oppression prac¬ 
tised on his subjects on the plea that he has no knowledge 
of it. ' I; 

Indian Peaple .—^The Indian Peofie (Allahabad) of the 
25th February says:—Since the visit of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales to Amritsar and his offering of Rs. 1,500 
as a memento to the Golden Temple, we have steadily kept 
in view the similar offerings made by His Royal Highness. 
The same amouiit was presented to the Jama Ma^}id at Delhi, 
and a similar stun to the Cathedral in Calcutta. All these 
gifts display excellent jixdgment. But nothing whatever 
was till then offered to any Hindu temple or shriiie, W’’hen 
the Prince did not visit the temple at Katighat in Calcutta, j 
We expected he would visit the Viswanath temple at Benares, | 
but though the temple was not visited the memento has been i 
sent.' I 

We are very pleased that this presentation has been made, j 
It is well known that Hinduism is the most ancient religion 
in India and has the largest following, and the ‘mildness’ 
and loyalty of the Hindu proceed chiefly from his religion. 
All the four priacii>al religions in India, though Sikhism is only 
a part of Hinduism, have thus had equal consideration from 
the Prince of Wales. 

The same paper says;—The Central Hindu College, Benares, 
has several grievances, large and small, against the Govern¬ 
ment, but it has distinctly scored by the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. The Royal visitors have honoured 
very few schools and colleges with a visit during their tour, 
other sights and other things occupying them. But the Central 
Hindu College, undoubtedly stands apart as an educational 
institution, and the Prince and Princess of Wales readily nis* 
ponded to the invitation to visit the college and boarding house. 
What made the visit more important was its informal character. 
The Prince and Princess drove up in a motor car without cere¬ 
mony, and they cordially shook hands with Mrs. Beaant on 
arrival. The reception accorded to the Royal visitors was 
piotirresque, simple and cordial, Mrs. Besant presented a 
golden brooch to the Princess of Wales, and she also read the 
^dress to the Prince, who expressed himself quite delighted 
with the visit. No other college in the Uni^ Provinces, 
except tl,j Aligarh College, will receive this great honour, and 
Mrs. Be& mt and the Trustees of the Hindu (College may be 
sincerely congratulatcvi upon the Royal visit to that insti¬ 
tution. ' 

The same paper referring to the omission of Allahabad 
from the tour programme of the Prince of Wales, says ;-- 
Gwalior will be twice honoured by a visit from the Prince of 
Wales, but Allahabad has been given a wide berth, and the 
Queen’s statue in Alfred Park will not be unveiled by the Queen’s 
grandson. It is further announced that tbe Viceroy will visit ! 
Lucknow and Agra on his way to Simla at the end of Alaroh, 
but there is no suggestion or proposal that His Excellency 
will be invited to unveil the keen’s statue at Allahabad. 
Allahab^ is the most central city in India, it has historical 
and religious associations of a most important nature, and 
it is at present the capital of the Unittxi Provinces. But to 
all intents and purposes, it is treated as an obscure, out-of- 


t^e-way village, not worth a visit by great dignitaries or dis¬ 
tinguished tourists. 

4th March 190(1. 

Ctril and Military Although Cawnpore was for 

some untold reasons omitted from the programme of the Royal 
tour, we were on Friday last, the 23rd, honoured by a private ; 
visit from Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales who was 
accompanied by Sir W. Lawrence, Major Campbell, Lady Eyaj 
DugdaJe and other members of her suite. The Royal train, 
which arrived punctually at 1 p.m., was drawn up at the ’Oudli 
and Bohilkund Railway level crossing, where the party were 
met by Mr. 0. T. Allen, one of the senior partnere of Messrs. 
Clooper Allen & Co. The Royal party at once drove off 
to the Memorial Gardens, and spent some littl© time viewing 
mementoes of the days of 1S67. Leaving the gardens, the 
party drove to ‘‘Fair Lawn,” where Mr. and Mrs. Allen had 
the honour of entertaining Her Royal Highness at lunch. After 
lunqh the Princess, who had expressed a wish to see a couple 
of Cawnpore factories at work, was driven to the factory of 
Cooper Allen & Go., the manufacturers of the boots and 
equipment of the Indian Army. The Royal party were* con¬ 
ducted through every department of this huge concern, where 
leather goods of every description, from a boot to a dainty 
ladies’hand bag, are turned out by machinery, under the 
supervision of a large number of trained European experts. 
The Princess displayed the greatest interest in every detail 
of this work. Her Royal Highness was particularly interested 
in some splendid specimens of crocodUe leather work, in the 
shapo of trunks, dressing-cases, hand-ba^, etc., and purchased 
some articles. Shortly after 3-30 P.M. the Royal party drove 
to the bxtenaive premises of the Cawnpore Woollen Mills. The 
carriages were drawn up in the quadrangle of the mills, , and 
the Princess alighted on a carpeting of scarlet broadcloth (one 
of their own manufactures). The Hon’ble Mr. MacRobert 
was presented to Her Royal Highness, and conducted the party 
through the mills, explaining the different proce-sses of carang, 
spinning, warping, weaving, etc,, through which the wool 
passes before it emerges as the finished fabric. Her Royal 
Highness watched the manufacture of socks and the material 
from which the uniforms of the Indian Army was made. The 
greatest' interest was evinced in the warehouse, where all the 
manufactures were taatefully displayed, and the Woollen 
Mills were also honoured by an order for some loh%s (shawls). 
The PrincC'Ss was much amused when she remarked that some 
of the “Guemsey ” material was equal to English manufacture, 
and the proud Scotsman in attendance was heard to remark^ 
that “it was better.” 

Her Royal Highness was presented with a copy of the 
“ Lalirali ” dictionary bound in morocco, and signed her name in 
the visitors’ book. As the carriages drove away rousing cheers 
were heartily given by the assembled staff.' 

After leaving the Woollen Mills the party drove to the 
Memorial Church, where the various records in the shape of 
photographs, etc,, were viewed, and thence to Ma&sacre Ghaut, 
where the t^e of the tragedy of nearly fifty years ago was 
recited by an eye-witness. At 5-30 p.m. the Royal train .steamed 
out of Cawnpore. 

6th Marcu 1906. 

EngiiHhimn.-~B.m Royal Highness during his visit to Gwalipr 
State, availed himself of the opportunity of visiting famine 
relief work and of personally acquainting himself with all the 
operations connected with it, seeing with his own ^es the 
numbers of persons iihfown out of work and the evil con¬ 
sequences which a failure of the rains accompanied by a withered 
crop, may bring iu its wake if not combined by artificial means. 
The work in question is in the Matwar district, some 70 miles 
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I'V from Gwalior, and consists of a remnnerativo irrigation dam 
which is calculated to give a return of 7 pet cent, on the oiit- 
■ lay. About 6,000 men, women and children are employed 
on this work. The advantages accniing from an enlighteiaed 
and up to date administration illustrated by the famine policy 
of the Maharaja of Scindia, speak for themselves. tTie Chief 
of Gwalior has forestalled all the misery and distress which 
accompany famine relief works tardily opened and the appear¬ 
ance of the workers, who showed no signs of emaciation, was 
a proof that the work had been begun in time, proving the old 
adage, “ Prevention is better than cure.” His Rojml Highness 
evinced the greatest interest in all the details of the work, 
riding in amongst the workers, inspecting the bazar, hospital, 
huts and those receiving gratuitous relief. All these arrange¬ 
ments, simple but eflfeotive, reflect the greatest credit on the 
officials concerned. His Royal Highness before riding away 
loft a sum sufficient to give each individual on the works an 
extra day’s pay. 

The statement made in a Reuter’s telegram of London, 
Ist March, regarding the approaching close of the Prince of 
Wales’ tour, was erroneonaly given out from this office as having 
been officially made at home, whereas it was not official but 
taken from the London papers. 

Iwlmn Daily Telegraph .—^The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal today presents the medals given to the Inspectors of the 
Calcutta PoKoe in connection with the Royal visit. 

Much satisfaction will be felt at the announcement that Sir 
James Digges LaTouche, Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, has been gazetted Honorary Colonel of the United 
Provinces Light Horse. The various Light Hox’se Corps in 
these Provinces were amalgamated in April lost, and the 
appointment of His Honour as Honorary Colonel comes fittingly 
after the R-oyal visit to Benares, during which the Corps 
provided escorts for their Royal Highnesses and the Lieutenant- 
Qovomor. 

06sm'cr.-^When I was a boy at Sunday school the car of 
Juggernaut rolled through my dreams, crushing myriads of poor 
heathen under its red wheels and drawing reluctant pennies into 
missionary box. India has robbed me of this cherished tradition 
and ma.de me regret the pennies. Sir Alfred Lyall was the first 
to awaken suspicion, lien came the statistician with records 
showing that since the year 1818 only nine “accidents” had 
marred the festival of this incarnation of Vishnu. At Seringa- 
patsm the story died a violent death under the wheels of Jugger¬ 
naut. I was standing in the shadow of these war-worn walls 
when the voice of raillery fell upon my ear: “ Oh, Brahmin ! 
Gootl Brahmin! Of your piefy and humanity why do you not come 
to the aid of these puny disciples who strain at the car of your 
god and move it not?” It was a Mahomedan who spoke, and the 
priestly Brahmin was effulgent with silent contempt. There, 
under the walls of the temple, on a broad green path wiis the car 
of my missionary dreams—.a massive black tower graven with 
images—and tugging at the rope were the victims. 

In a land where gods and demons swarm up the Jacob’s 
ladder of pantheism and jostle one anotlier over the topmost 
rung to die and be forgotten, this god of the car has survived 
and continues to do much of the leatog business. This was his 
festival, and from all the ooimtry side people came to assist in bis 
pilgrimage. Priests took the image from the temple and de- 
])osited it in a shrine hollowed out of the black tower and placed 
on ponderous wooden wheels. Men and boys in bright hued 
raiment held the rope and the huge mass of shrine and car 
creaked arid groaned. Progress was slow, despite the efforts of 
two smaD wooden horses that spumed the 5arth and. pranced mid¬ 
air. Heavy beams used as lover set the wheels in motion, but 
neither god nor devotees showed unseemly baste. Like children 
,^t play, they dropped the rope to cast rice and sweetmeats into 


the shrine and to scramble for flowers scattered by the priests. 
When the rope broke they were happy and scampered away to 
the merry-go-round that shrieked and whirled near the sacred 
enclosure. In vain the sepoy directing the car from the lofty 
shrine waved despaiiing hands and called them back to duty. If 
the rope was old and enfeebled with treacherous knots the fault 
was not with them, and only an inconsiderate policeman would 
expect them to mend a rope when the merry-go-rotmd was 
screaming invitations to ride a cock-horse. Juggernaut was left 
to his fate, and the sun had set before he completed his short 
pilgrimage and i-etumed to his abode, leaving the worshippers 
to enjoy the fun of the fair/ 

The Prince and Princess missed this historic ceremony, which 
is in essentials similar to that on the coast of Orissa. Yet in 
Seringapatam they found many things to interest them. Prom 
the ramparts they looked u^n the last battle-field of the Tiger 
of Mysore—the far-famed Tippoo Sultan who oame to grief over 
a Prenoh alhancei Here, where the river spreads wide and shal¬ 
low over a rooky bed, the British advanced to the assault. Her© 
Under battered grey waUs, Tippoo heard from a breathless 
soldier how the enemy had forced the breach and poured like a 
raging torrent over the battlements. Through this gate be tried 
to escape, and was wounded by a chance bullet and lay exhausted 
in his palankeen until a soldier tried to rob him of jewelled sword- 
belt and turban. The wounded Tiger of Mysore roused himself 
to a last effort and struck with his sword. A bullet ended his 
stormy life, and his body lay under a mound of dejid till the 
British came with torches and dragged it from the dead, and saw 
at last that “ the Tiger’s spirit had gone.” . 

These prison walls enshrine another memory that might be 
written in letters of gold on the tomb of the boy Lang, whom 
Hyder Ali ordered to write to his father, offering a splendid 
bribe if he would surrender Vellore and threatening the son with 
instant death if the father refnsed. “ If you consider me base 
enough to write such a letter, on what ground can you think so 
meanly of my father? It is in your jpower to present me before 
the ramparts of Vellore and cut me in a thousand pieces before 
my father’s eye; but it is not in your power to make him a 
traitor!” 

Piowcer.—Who would have tliought after all the weeks 
and months of real hard work everything should have cdtne to 
nought, but this is what has happened, and there is no getting 
over the fact. A few days ago all was bustle and excitement, 
camping grounds were being cleared, tents pitched* and tire 
Resident’s band of men, office, soldiers and servants were strain¬ 
ing every nerve to make His Royal HiglmesS the Prince of Wales’s 
visit to the Nepal Terai a success in all senses of the: word. The 
camping ground was an ideal one, the Prince’s tents and those 
of his Staff having b^n pitched on a wooded plateau overlooking 
the lower Nepal hills and showing glimpses here and there of the 
higher snowy peaks beyond. The rest of the camp (including 
kitchen, servant sepoys and post office tents) was immediately 
below this plateau and stretched out through half a mile or so of 
jungle towards the Railway line—one should say the “ Station,” 
but the level piece of ground where the train stopptid could 
hardly be honoured by this name. At the same time it must in 
justice be added that the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
officials and men worked their hardest and opened up the Railway 
long before originally intended so as to be of use during the Royal 
visit here* A road had been made between the Railway line and 
camp, by which visitors were to have ridden up on elephants, and 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher, the Prime Minister, had a 
special carriage sent from Calcutta for His Royal Highness’s 
private use. 

The Maharaja and his following of 10,000 men, mmt of whom 
were to assist in some way or other towards the Prince’s pleasure 
and comfort, had arrived near our camp, officers and officials were 







coming daily ; the telegrapli and postal aiTangementg vsrere com¬ 
pleted; elephants from as far off as Assam and many other dis¬ 
tant Indian stations had marched up to Thori to assist some six 
or seven hundred others coUected by the Nepal Durbar. Hopes 
for good shikar were at their highest, shikaris were trying up 
"kills” all over the near-lying jungles (we even went so far as 
having two tigers prowling about our own camp!) and there was 
.every prospect of having, if not the best shoot ever known in 
Nepal, at least one that would com© up to everyone’s highest 
expectations when . . , . . one word was breathed and 

the whole aspect changed! It was Cholera. The disease had 
broken out in the Maharaja’s camp. The Resident and Residency 
Surgeon held long consultations together; urgent telegrams wore 
sent and received almost hourly; visits to the Maharaja and bis 
'camp, four miles off, where the toease broke out, took place; and 
in throe days our hopes bad fallen from highest anticipation and 
excitement to deepest depression and disappointment. Efforts 
were made to prevent the epidemic spreading, and it was hoped 
for a time that a shoot on a smaller scale might possibly be ar¬ 
ranged; but the disease spread among the mahouts (the special 
man " Jamak” selected to drive the Prince’s own elephant being 
among the first to succumb), and after several days it was seen 
to be hopeless. Tents were pulled down and fuimiture stacked 
in dismal heaps, officials were dismissed and men from uninfected 
areas sent away. Guards were placed on rivers and streams, and 
the Resident and Residency Surgeon only remained with a small 
party of sepoys and a hundred followers or so, who had drunk 
from streams of water kno>vn to have been contaminated by sick 
men from the Maharaja’s camp, and who were being kept in 
quarantine until the Residency Surgeon deemed it safe to allow 
them to return to their homes. 

Undoubtedly our sympathies turn at once to the Maharaja, 
Avho had been doing all in his power to make the intended shoot 
a success in every way, and who had not spared his time or money 
in order to entertain His Royal Highness in truly princely fashion. 
The Prince himself, as we know, had his disappointment to bear, 
but this must have given way to concern for the sufferers from 
cholera and sympathy for the Maharaja. 

Englishman ,—There is no likelihood any more of a Royal 
shoot in the Nepal Terai, as the encMnpment had to be broken 
up owing to the rapid spread of cholera in the camp. The ma¬ 
houts of elephants assembled were attacked, and the man specially 
selected to have charge of ; the Prince’s elephant was among the 
■first who died. 

Morning Post ,—^We are here in Mysore at our furthest South, 
within some twelve degrees of the Equator, where the sun lays 
that warm, heavy hand upon one’s shoulder that can only be 
felt near the ecliptio, and in a week or two we shall be fifteen 
hundred mil^ away to the northward, shivering in a fur coat on 
the borders of Baluchistan. Thus we have at least in climate 
that variety which in other particulars one has looked for in 
vain. Indeed, one might almost say that the programme 
which has been arranged for the Royal Tour forms a more 
instructive homily upon India than any book provides. 
Planned by men qualified by a long acquaintance with the 
country, and anxious doubtless to turn so exceptional and 
expensive an event to the best advantage, w© may take it 
that the dull repetition of events, illustrative of so little and so 
lacking in distinction, was the best calendar that could have been 
compiled. But what a commentary it is on the lives of India 
and Anglo-India, on the lack in each of anything significant and 
individual, on the failure of both to produce any effect of cor¬ 
respondence and coalition; that nothing loss insipid nor more 
edifying could be found for the Royal visitors than the recurrent 
round of garden partis, foundation-stone laying, and opening 
ceremonies. Prom the recorder’s standpoint die consequence 
has naturally been deplorable. Everything alter the first few 


weeks was either a repetition of what had gone before or not 
diaoemibly different from the same event at home; and thus 
one has been compelled more often than not to fall back on 
India for one’s material. 

That may seem to open untold opportimities, but it does not. 
One soon begins to realize that to the Englishman in India, 
India is a great way off; so that one comes to regard it as 
might a captain who never left the bridge of the ship which 
he commanded. He has his chart-house for instnictionj 
the steersman and officer of the watch for company ; his hand 
laid at any moment on the engine-room lever may effort pro¬ 
found changes in the fortunes of the ship. But into the great 
hive of life beneath him he never enters, and of its activities 
he knows next to nothing. As far as the proportion of numbers ^ 
goes those three men on the bridge of a crowded ship represent 
pretty fairly the comparison of the directing influence of India 
to its crew and passengers of three himdred millions, but no 
isolation which one can imagine in terms of the sea will compare 
with that of the Anglo-Indian. Hence, when one talks of 
falling back on India one only indicates a descent to the super¬ 
ficial crust of it. 

Here in Mysore the superficiality is accentuated by tb* fact 
that during the only recently-ended minority of its present ruler 
wo have had a good deal to say to the State’s affairs, and the 
exterior appearance is in consequence somewhat Anglicised. 
Still; Mysore must not be robbed of due credit for its pro- 
gre8||vene88, seeing how considerable and how enlightened 
was'l the influence of its late Prime Minister, and that 
it was in Mysore that the present Diwan of Travanoore 
rec^Wd his training----a Minister whose zeal for learning seems 
likely to make its Southernmost State take in the question 
of p|imary schools the lead of all India. Mysore with its in¬ 
dustrial and engineeririg schools and its Technical Institute just 
begun, its green parks and substantial buildings, its asphalted 
drains, its standpipes along the streets, and its clean, neat air, 
has a quite Western suggestion of modernity. One cannot 
help lamenting the displacement of the picturesque old wells, 
whose leisurely ddiberatiou was so significant of the country, 
by the bright brass taps from which water gushes at a touch 
of the finger. But a tap from which a woman draws water into 
a lovely brass chatty is better than a well to which she brings 
a hideous tin can; and the oil tin as a household ornament 
does not seem to have penetrated into Mysore, and .one hopes 
that the efforts of its legislators to cultivate village industries 
and an appreciation of beauty will include the banishment 
of the American can. 

An aid to that Sort of education, an object-lesson in beauty, 
is at present available in the shape of the new palace which* 
is in process of building in the heart of the town. A quarter 
of a million rupees have been spent upon it, a fourth of the 
sum which would have been needed in England, and it is 
still a great way from completion. But enough is already there 
to challenge one’s admiration and to indicate what is to corae- 
Massivenoss is the note of it; there is a sense of weight in all 
its stones, in tlxe black marble domes, in the pillars of red and 
green porphyry, in the deep-cut serpentine, the soapstone lattices, 
and the rough-grained grey granite of which the walls, are 
mode. All of these, save the serpentine, are quarried within 
a mile or two of Mysore, and the only stone which has been 
brought from outside the State is the s^ngly-uaed white 
marble from Jabalpur, which serves, inlaid, as a fraide 
for doors and windows. What Mysore can do in the way 
of carving may be seen in friere, cornice, capital and tym- 
panum, which are mostly of serpentine, and in the splendid 
teak and sandal wood doors and oeih'ngs. Cast iron is used 
in the audience and marriage halls, in both caseswith deplbrablo 
results; but one cannot suppose that the architect is altogether 
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mativo states, and the most important in Southern Indiaj except 
that of the Nizam. For nearly half a century it was under 
British management, and when we handed it back to the reigning 
dynasty, twenty-five years ago, we did so with a first-rate Angli¬ 
cised administration, which the late Maharaja, assisted by a 
native Prime Minister of exceptional ability, maintained intact. 
They even introduced further improvements, creatii^ a Repre¬ 
sentative Assembly, which, it is true, is not allowed to do any¬ 
thing in particular, but, on the other hand, is permitted to talk 
as freely, and almost as long, as it pleases. There are many 
interesting things to see and do in this pleasant little gbuntry. 
Crood shooting is to be had, and the Prince of Wales was taken 
to the great heddah3, where the wild elephants are cau|il't and cor¬ 
ralled, with the assistance of traitorous tame giants of their own 
species. Those whom history tempts more than sport can drive 
out from the bright Residenz-Stadt, where the Maharaja Is 
building what will be the finest apd most artistically important 
modern palace in India, to the famous, but now ruined, city of 
Seringapatam, where the last roimds in the fierce struggle for 
the Carnatic were played off between the British, the French, and 
the Mahometans. 

When I took the trip to Tippoo Sahib’s old capital it was in 
a motor-car on a clear, warm morning, some hours before the 
Royal party wex’e expected to make the same journey. Many 
people were passing along the nine miles of road, lined with green 
mangoes and spreading banyans and other trees of the forest, as 
roads so often are in India. The villagers had been ordered to 
keep the track moist for the august visitors, and they stood in 
groups to see our unfamiliar machine go by—-men with their 
white togas flung over one shoulder, and women, statuesque and 
graceful in their crimson and orange robes, with the great brass 
lotm balanced on tlieir heads. Sometimes wo came upon road¬ 
side hamlets, with the goats and buffalo calves sti’aying in and 
out of the hynres, amid brown, laugliing children; , or utxon the 
. shepherd, with his long staff and long mantle, walking solemnly 
at ^e head of his flock. At Seringapatam there is much to see 
if one is in the sight-seeing mood. They show you the beautiful 
mausoleum with the tombs of Tippoo Sultan and Hyder Ali, 
those sturdy Moslem tyrants, with whom we had pretty nearly 
the toughest of all our fights for India; and the tomb of General 
Baillie, who died a prisoner in Tippoo’s hands. One may also 
see the dungeon arohes where Major Baird, a hot-tempered officer, 
was kept in captivity for three years and a half, chained to a 
native warder. “ I’m sorry for the ohiel that’s tied to oor Davie, ” 
said Baud’s mother when she was made acquainted with this 
.arrangement. 

But Mysore has other interests which are in no way connected 
either with arohseology, with history, or with sport. The 
Kolar Gold Mines lie in this State, and their names, Champion 
Reef, Mysore, Ooregiim, and the rest, are known to thousands 
of people in places where they buy and sell shares, who, per¬ 
haps, would find some difficulty in explaining precisely where 
they are. The Koloi' district is now one of the leading goldfields 
of the world, and it is able already to throw two million pounds’ 
worth into the common stock of the precious metal every year. 
And in order that the mines may be worked with economy and 
efficiency, the State Government has established a scheme for 
transmitting to them, over 90 miles of intervening country, the 
electric energy developed in its power station at the Falls of the 
■Cauvery River. There is nothing in India, or in all Asia, more 
remarkable in its own way than this skilful and successful effort 
tij utilise and transmute some of the wasted force of Nature; and 
it sa.ys much for the Mysore adnunistration, under its late Divan, 
the clever Brahmin statesman. Sir Seshadri lyar, that it had the 
courage and foresight to ca.rry out and finance this project. The 
Siv^amudram power station, planned by a clever Anglo-Canadian 
-engineer. Major de Lotbiniere, B.E., but fitted up by an American 


company, and run by American managers, is worth coming a 
long way to see, by those who are interested in the future, as well 
as in the present and the past of India- 

Butnot many people, indeed, save those whom business 
takes there, even do think of seeing Sivasamudram. For 
one thing it is not easy to reach. It is thirty miles from the 
nearest railway station, and it was not thought necessary to 
bridge the distance even by a tramway or construction-line for - 
the transport of heavy machinery. Men and animals are toj 
cheap in India for such assistance to be requii’ed. The dynamos, 
the turbines, all the weighty forgings and huge pipes an^ tubes 
were brought in on bullock-carts, at a rate pei' ton with which 
mechanical transport could not compete. There is no passenger 
traffic in the remote and solitary river-bottom where the works 
lie. The officials have a tonga service tp and from Maddur 
station, on the line Iwtween Mysore and Bangalore ; but it was 
temporarily suspended at the time of my visit, because all the 
vehicles were needed at Mysore and the Royal Shooting Camp. 
The only possible mode of conveyance was the native country 
cart, which is Called a jutka, and so in jutkoft a companion mid 
myself determined to traveiue the 30 miles from Maddur to Siva¬ 
samudram. Experienced Anglo-Indian residents at Mysore 
obliged us beforehand with lurid descriptions of the horrors of 
this method of transport, which they assured us w'as fit only for 
thed«m Uia of the native. In the result we did not fare so badly, 
though I should not recommend the trip to any one solicitous as 
to his personal comfort. 

You become acquainted with various strange machines in 
yonr passage through the Empire of India. There is the two- 
horsed fowpo, with the pole running right under the body of the 
carriage, and the single-horsed ekka, with a similar arrangemeot 
of shafts, botli of which are apt to tip you out backwards if not 
properly balanced; there is the Burmese chaise, which is a de¬ 
cayed match-box drawn by an enlarged rat; and there is the 
bidlook-cart, drawn by two trotting zebus with painted and 
brass-tipped horns, which is so pretty to look at that you almost ^ 
forgive its absence of springs. For rancid discomfort the futha 
is in the first flight. It is like a costermonger’s barrow turned 
the othei way about with a pony between the handles, and it is 
provided with a sort of beehive or dome-shaped cover of plaited 
straw. It is about two feet wide, and the floor slopes steeply 
from front to back. A whole family of natives, men, w^omen, 
and children, can manage, in some acrobatic fashion of their 
own, to hud^e up inside it; but a single moderate-sized Euro-' 
pean, with a moderate-sized dressing bag, finds himself badly 
cramped for space. 

I crawled under the tilt, and discovered that when I tried to 
sit up my hat was in contact with the tUt roof, and when I at¬ 
tempted to lie down my legs pi’otruded indecently beyond the 
tail-board. Moreover, the concern was redolent of that mingled 
odour of garlic, coeoanut oil, and warm humanity, which the 
native leaves behind him, and clouds of dust arose from the 
sacking which covered the boards every time I moved. The 
pony was a minute, country-bred framework of gaunt skin and 
jagged bone, and I formed the worst anticipations when I reflected 
that I had tMrty miles to travel by this agency, under a scorching 
afternoon sun which pierced the straw covering as if it .were 
tissue paper. However, the ragged Mahometan diiver was willing 
and the pony belied his looks. We went along at a smart ambl¬ 
ing trot that carried us over the ground at an unexpected speed ; 
and when, after a dozen miles, we stopped to change homes, 
wiry little beast, as soon as he was released, took a long roll in 
the dust, and then, espying a tethered stallion about twice his 
own size, went up to him with a snort and began a spirited fight. 

jutlm covered the thirty miles, with two relays of ponies, in 
little more than three honra, and delivered us at the inspection 
bungalow of the power station in time to ait down to dinner with . 







-the Chief State Engineer and the manager of the scheme, Ameri- 
: , cans both, and as hospitable and as keenly interested in their 
f work as Americaii men of business and experts usually are where- 
ever you meet them. 

'^e next morning I went all over the installation with my 
genial hosts, and marvelled much at what I was shown. It 
seemed strange to hear the familiar, kindly American locutions j 
stranger still to witness this superb example of American me- 
ehanical skill, here amid these lonely hills in the heart of Asia. It 
is a l)eautiful comer of country which the engineers have 
annexed, albeit, one heard with regret, much troubled by mala¬ 
ria—a country' of bold headlands and scooped hollows and 
flashing waters. Near Sivasamudram, which is just at the point 
where Mysore State and the Madras Presidency touch, the Cau- 
veiy makes its spring of four hundred feet from the Deccan up¬ 
land to the lower level of the coast region. Down the mountain 
stairs the swift river hastens, gushing through clefts and gorges 
in foaming cataracts, or pouring in fleecy torrents over the sheer 
black surface of the cliffs. One lovely casc^ade hangs like a 
floating bridal veil of silvered gauze over the brow and shoulder 
of the mountain, and loses itself in a rockbound basin of still, 
green‘Water at its foot. 

A couple of miles above the Palls the Cauvery broadens out 
into a shallow boulderstrewn bay, before gathering itself for its 
downward plunge. Here is a long stone bridge of native work¬ 
manship, perched on a hundred little rough pillars, rade and primi - 
tiye to the eye, but which yet can stand unh^umed the fiercest 
Violence of the river when it roars and races in the madness of 
its flood orgy. Hard by the engineers have tlirovvu their dam 
across the channel, and placed their weiis and gates through i 
which the water is led, by four deep acqueduots or canals, to the ' 
penstocks which feed their turbines four hundred feet below. 
Round about the pond or forebay at the head of these great 
steel pipes are clustered the offices of the works, the bungalows 
where the managers and officials live, their little club and re¬ 
creation ground, and the neat brick huts of the work people and 
coolies, together with the fitting shop, where skilled mechanics 
do the repairs necessary for keeping the machinery in order, and 
the drum and winding engine of the tramway which runs down 
the perpendicular face of the cliff alongside the pen¬ 
stocks. 

We take our seats in the trolley, and in a couple of minutes 
are in the generating shed at the lower level of the river. In the 
long brick building we find the row of turbines, the wheels set 
witb little cups round their tires, which are receiving the impact 
of the solid core of fluid as it pounds out of the penstocks. Our 
expert guides explain to us the score of elaborate devices em¬ 
ployed to regulate the flow, so that each wheel spins its allotted 
SOOreyolutions per minute, no more and no less, and show us the 
chains and bridles which render the angry river nixies safe, if hot 
willing slaves to man. Opposite the turbines is ranged the line of 
dynamos; and you can stand between these two files of imprisoned 
iron monsters, and know that the miracle is being wrought in 
your presence. The Spirits of the Waters are transmuted into 
the Spirits of the Ether and the inert stored forces which the 
river has gathered from the rain-clouds is turned into that fiery 
energy, which is carried through a few thin threads of wire to the 
engine houses and stamping mills of the Kolar Gold Fields nearly 
a hundred miles away. 

, Eleven thousand horses, with all the thunder of their 
trampling hoofs and the strain of their quivering limbs, 
could not equal the power which those few purriug boxes of steel 
and copper evolve, and the engineers hope to work up to a full 
capacity of 2G,00f)-h,p. before long. Even in the East you feel 
that the new magic is more potent than the old, the machine 
mightier after all than the crude force of flesh and blood and tis- 
.sue^ spent with uncalculating prodigality. For my part, when 


I the men of science were explaining to me, in that lucid, curt 
language of theirs, which puts our literary effioresceace to shame, 


the triumphs of reasoned ingenuity which the General Electric 
! Company of Schenectady, K. Y., had brought to bear to ecouomise 
I lateiir and develop efficiency—while I listened to them, I was 
I thinking what it may mean for India in the future. A shrine of 
, Siva, the embodiment of the elemental force which brings life 
j and death, w'as near this place, may have stood on this very 
j Spot. East and West are in contact agam--thc West, pur- 
i posefuUy bending Nature to the service of man; the East 
: trembling before Nature as a cruel capricious Colossus avid of 
lust and blood. Siva bus gone, and Schenectady has come. 
But theconfliet is only beginning. Are the old gods vanquished 
yet? Which will prevail in the end, Siva or Stdionectady? 

I^bour-oaving, at any rate, is a new idea in Asia, and it is 
carrried far at the Cauvery station. The whole apparatu.s is os 
near as possible automatic. When I heard that by this scheme 
the eleven thousand horse-power derived from the river-fall is 
turned into electric energy, generated at a force of 32,CMX) volte 
trsnsfomed to a voltage of 2,000, and thus tramsmitted to the 
Gold Fields of Kolar, and to the street lamps of Bangalore, I 
looked to see a great army of workmen, a whole corps of officials 
But nothing of the sort is in evidence. Mr. Haskelkthe manage^ 
is the only high officer permanently In residence at the Cauvery 
station, aasisted by occasional visits from Mr. Gibbs, the Chief 
Executive Engineer. Tiro whole skilled staff consists of no more 
than a score of Eurasian operatives and fitters, and thei-e are less 
than a htmdred all told of native labourers, coolies, cleaners, and 
swwpers. The machines do their work by themselves. Georsre 
Eliot, in “ The Confessions of Theophrastos .Such,’* imagined a 
cycle in which machinery should be endowed with intelligence 
and volition. We seem almost to have reached that stage, when 
we enter Giis great generating shed, and see the cohort of tur 
i bines and dynamos whirling obediently and miinterraptedly, 
j with only a single oiler to w ait on them; or when We ascend to the 
I switch-room above, with ite tiers of levers and dials and pointers 
and one skilled operative sitting at a table with pencil and note- 
: book, occupied chiefly in taking records, concerned on ly to see that 
j nothing goes wrong with the proceas by which the downward 
j rush of the liver IS tamed into magnetic energy. The tubes and 
! wheels and wires do the work; the hunian assistant need only put 
a &ger upon the pulse of the organism now and again, to ascer¬ 
tain that it is beating normally. Yet the Cauvery Station, with 
its 93 miles of wire to Kolar and its 57 to the electric lights of 
Bangalore, is one of the largest producers and transmitters of 
power in the world. At Niagara, and at three or four other places in 
the United States, its oa.pacity is exceeded; but it is ahead of any¬ 
thin that e.xista and is in actual oj)eration at this moment of 
witing either in Europe Or in Asia. No more striking example 
is to be found of the scientific employment of the natural fall of 
great masses of water for the development of electrical 
energy. 

And at Sivasamudram the new agent, Vhnik blanche, as M. 
Hanotaux has called it, is free from the repellant surroundings 
tliat are usually found where great work is being done through 
the action of coal and steam. With "water-power and electricity 
it is not necassaiy to deface a whole country side, to hide the 
daylight under paUs of smoke, to poison grass and trees and 
rivers, or to pile up hideous mounds of refuse and burnt-out 
cinders. ^Though the engineers have diminished the volume of 
the flow in the dry .season, the Cascades still drift in gleaming 
folds down the rocks, the wild flowers bloom among the elefte, and 
the low brick bnildings, the pools, and reservoirs, and canals 
made for the power scheme, have done little to spoil the beauty 
of this fair, though, unfortunately, fever-haunted valley of the 
Cauvery. Nature is enslaved, tut here, at any rate, she is not 
degrade or deformed. 







7th Makch 1906. 

Indian Daily Tekgroiph ,—The 12th and 13th March are 
being observed as public holidays throughout Baluchistan in 
honour of the visit of Their Koyal Highnesses the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales to the province. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales returned from 
Mussoorie to Dehra Dun on Sunday afternoon. The route along 
the Raj pore Road was crowded with spectators, and as the motor 
cars flashed past. Her Royal Highness bowed very graciouly to 
the different groups assembled. On Monday a picnic was 
arranged at the Mohan Pass, where the Royal party proceeded 
at 11-30 A.M. On Tuesday, they left on trollies for 
Hardwar. 

PfoMcer.-—On the conclusion of his recent visit to Benares 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was pleased to address 
the following letter of acknowledgment to his host the Maha¬ 
raja :— 

Prince of Wales’s Camp, India, 
2l8t February 1906. 

My dear friend,—Before leaving Benares 1 wish to express to 
Your Highness my warm and gi-ateful appreciation of the hos¬ 
pitality which you have extended to the Princess of Wales and 
myself and to our staff. Though the rains interfered with some 
parts of the programme, your most perfect arrangements for our 
comfort were a complete success, and the Princess and myself 
leave Benares with most pleasant memories and with sincere 
feelings of friendship for yourself. 

Believe me. 

Your sincere friend, 

(Sd.) Geoboe P. 

To His Highness Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narain Singh, Bahadur, 

of Benares, G.C.LE. 

His Roytfl Highness also sent for Captain Bindeshwari Prasad 
Singh, A.-I).-C. to the Maharaja (who was in charge of all the ar¬ 
rangements in connection with the visit), and after thanking 
him for the excellence of his management, presented him with a 
medal and a silver box as mementoes of the occasion. 

Pioneer .—His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor leaves 
Allahabad to-day to meet the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Aligarh. He will subsequently pay a visit to Agra returning to 
Allababad on the lOth. 

Times of India .—Perhaps no incident of the Royal tour 
in India will awaken more widespread interest, or touch the hearts 
of the people more nearly, than the visit the Prince of Wales has 
just paid to a famine camp. The conventional accompaniment 
of a Royal progress is too often the concealment of such scenes as 
do not indicate complete and abounding prosperity. The fact 
that His Royal Higlmess has insisted on visiting a famine relief 
work, and satisfying himself by personal investigation of the 
character and efficiency of the measures provided, is a gratifying 
proof that he is amply conscious of the necessity of becoming 
acquainted with the less cheering aspects of life which the people 
of India are sometimes called upon to endure. The presence of 
Royalty at a famine work is probably without precedent in India. 
There are many Englishmen who have passed their w'hole lives 
in this country without gaining any acquaintance with famine 
conditions’by direct contact in the mofussil. The knowledge His 
Royal Highness has now acquired will stand him in good stead 
should he ever be called upon to assist in appealing in England 
for help in India in time of famine. The conditions at present 
obtaining in certain areas in India are not such as to make any 
such appeal necessary at this juncture ; but it is meet and right 
that His Royal Highness shoidd endeavour, as he has done, to 
gain a first-hand knowledge of the people in times of tribulation 
as well as of joy. It is the sympathetic character of such an 


' incident which will, however, he more widely appreciated even 
I than its practical aspect. No people are more responsive to 
sympathy than the natives of India; and though this simple visit 
only illustrated in brief conditions that have unfortunately pre¬ 
vailed sometimes on an extensive scale, it will strike an answering 
chord in many hearts that might be left untouched by pageantry 
and applause. ' 

8th Mabch 1906. i 

Civil and Military Gazette .—The .Eh’incess of Wales arrived 
in Mussoorie on Friday afternoon, and went straight' to the 
Charleville Hotel, where a suite of rooms had been arranged for 
Her Royal Highness durihg her three days’ stay here. The 
weather was superb and the view of the snows magnificent. The 
station was alive vrith excitement, the roads were cleared of 
snow—an arduous work undertaken by hordes of delighted 
Arganis—while freshly painted lamp-posts, tanks and hydrants, 
and a Mall newly laid with hvdjri testified to the energy of the 
city fathers. The shops flew into bunting and the bazars into 
whitewash. All along the line of march the European residents 
of the station assembled at varioup points, and gave Her Royal 
Highness an enthusiastic welcome. 

On Saturday, the weather being still fine and brilliant, as 
. many places of interest as possible were visited by the Princess 
and her party. Luncheon was taken at the Himalaya Club, and 
I then Her Royal Highness went up to Landour. Landour is 
I covered with more than a foot of snow, and some of the roads are 
I impassable. However, a path was dug to the cemetery, where 
the tree planted by the Duke of Edinburgh, railed round and 
placarded, was seen to flourish exceedingly. Her Royal High¬ 
ness was accompanied by Sir Walter Lavnence and Lady Eva 
Dugdale, while Mr. Hope acted as cicerone. Among other places 
I honoured by a visit from Her Royal Highness were the Mus- 
I soorie Convent and the Soldiers’ Home at Landour. The Prin- 
1 cess took a keen interest m all that she saw even down to the 
I local manufacture of walking-sticks, a trade which is greatly 
i encouraged in these parts. Hence arose an incident which deeply 
i impressed the Arayan imagination. Some walking-sticks were 
I bought by Her Royal Highness from an excessively poverty- 
I stricken craftsman. “ Lo!” cried the admiring bazar, “ now is 
this one’s shop made. And he was of the poorest! How did the 
Shahzadi know it? ” 

i On Sunday morning the Princess attended Divine Service 
j at Christ Church, going down to Dehra immediately after service. 

I This Royal visit.will be a most memorable event in the annals of 
Mussoorie and is a most auspicious opening for the season. The 
station now seems gilded. 

Englishman . — The morning of the 7th was occupied by His 
i Royal Higlmess in receiving deputations from the 38th and 39th 
; Central India Horse. His Royal Highness also conferred the 
I silver Victorian Medal upon the senior native officers of the fol- 
lowitig regiments, who have lately received the honour of having 
His Royal Higitoess appointed their Colonel-in-Chief:—38th 
Central India Horse, 39th Central India Horse, Ist Sappers and 
Miners, 14th Sikhs, 1st Battalion Ist Gurkha Rifles, 2nd Bat¬ 
talion 1st Gurkha Rifles. 

The visit of the Princess of Wales to Mussoorie, an honour 
which was as unexpected as welcome, threw the station into a 
ferment of excitement after an unusually tame winter. Heavy 
snow at the endof February somewhat damped anticipation, bjjit 
when the morning of the 28th broke bright and clear, the 
temperature rose, and with it the enthusiasm of the populace, 
for the Royal vLsit was now a settled thing. Immediately 
an army of Arganis, as jolly as sand boys, set about clearing 
the maU, dumping the snow into drains and private compounds 
without rebuke, for on this occasion householders did not object 
to personal inconvenience; lamp-posts, tanks and hydrants were 
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restoration of Gwalior to the Maharaja Scinclia—i»rQof, that j 
magnanimii^ is no more wasted than valow in our dealings with ; 
the East. Tipa Sultan lies beside Haider Ali in the midst of a | 
lovely garden, imder a dome supported by wonderful colurohs 
of biack hornblende—a stone rarely (Seen in anytliing approach¬ 
ing the size of these monoliths, dark as jet and almost as 
h%hly polished—which, flanked by gaunt cypresses, surround 
with such a. gloomy fitness the resting-place of the dead. 

Magnanimous as have been our dealings with Mysore since 
Seringapatam waa taken, it was not of magnanimity one. thought, 
looking out across the river from the dungeons in which close 
nn four hundred British aokliers dragged out an incredible 
eristence for three years and a half, but of the strong hand and 
the prescient determination i for it was not the Tiger of Mysore 
alone that drew Lord Mornington iirto his jungles, but the menace 
of a greater and more distant Power. It was French intrigue 
in Soutliom India and French support to our foes there, coupled 
witli Bonaparte’s overwhelnring victories in Europe, which 
foretd upon the Governor-General the immediate necessity of 
deciding whether the control^of India should fall to France or 
to otu'selves. In'those days, so hard now to realise, nothing 
seemed out of Napoleon’s reach. He had equalled Alexander’s 
conquests; he was cre^iited with an ambitiou to surpass them, 
to draw that girdle of the tricolour about India, too. Ambas¬ 
sadors had been sent fx-om Tipu to Mauritius, and the Governor of 
the Isle of France had called for volunteers to drive the English 
out of India. In Haidarabad Frenchmen oflioered the Nizam’s 
soldiery, which was stifiened with French troops. The risks 
of invasion were thus considerably increased by the footing 
France already had in the country, and Lord Moinington found 
in that risk a sound reason for bis comprehensive measures. 

It is curious, as a sample of the way Fate has of throwdng 
man against man, that one should find the future Duke of Wel- 
iingtou fighting in engagements which were aimed at the pos¬ 
sibilities of Napoleon. Colonel Arthur Wellesley served under 
General Harris during the second siege of Seringapatam, was 
once well beaten in the advance upon it, and occupied, after 
its fall, Tipu Sultan’s summer palace, which srifi stands in its 
garden just outside the fort. On its walls is a most humorous 
picture of Colonel Bafilie’s defeat by Haider Ali and the French 
near Conjeoveram, a fight, like many another that we have lost, 
so creditable to tlxe fashion in which it should not have been 
fought. The picture, which completely covers one of the ver¬ 
andah walls, has been twice repainted, but does not seem to have 
lost the character and innocent freshness of the original artist, 
who was nnhampex’ed by the cares of atmosphere or perspective, 
and who, native though he was, and on the other side, has given 
a stiff sort of valour to the British square which Itmks quite like 
our idea of ourselves, and a touch more of grace and a hint more 
of figure to the advancing lYenchmen wlxich look quite like our 
idea of them also. And one wondeis afresh if these men who 
could fight all through the hot westther in their queer black top 
hats, high stocks, and tight long-tailed scarlet coats were of 
stouter stuff than their clesoendants who find the sun pretty into¬ 
lerable in sola topees, and loose white kits ; or if the British soldier 
of to-day coxild outlive aa did the survivors of that gallant square 
the horrors of over three years’ captivity in an underground 
dungeon not big enough to hold more than a tenth part of 
them. 

One had the chance at Mysore, while the Prince of Wales 
was at the khedda, of seeing the swift, abrupt, and unromantio 
coming of spring to the jungle. That coming interests no one in 
India, How should it ? Spring means to those who live here 
not the loveliest season of the year, but the door of en¬ 
trance to the most detestable. Every gleam that suggests, 
every sound that heralds it, are to them hateful. And so to 
those sights and sounds they pay no heed, and qf any, save 


those dinned into their senses, they remain miconscious. 
are forced to. listen to-, the ooppersmith,’s pestering iteration, 
but they do not hear the note of the dove; their eyes are com¬ 
pelled .to blink at the gold mohur’s glory ; their noses are as- 
sailed by the mango’s scent; but-of trees, almoet as Idvely, 
noV qoming into flower in southern jungles, they know neither 
the^beanty^i^r the hour, and with odomrs fax sweeter fShaix the 
mango’s they have made no acquaintance. He would be un¬ 
sympathetic* indeed who should expect from exiles any othe^ 
attitude. lii full flower now are the plants that remind them 
most of homeall the year’s blossom of an Ei^Ksh. garden 
massed into the pomp of a month, in which black raspberries 
and long red strawberries ripen amid the petals of May, July, 
and September. That soxmds a queer mixture, but to the un¬ 
accustomed eye the jxmgle confraion is just as curious. In 
England the spring takes months to its shy courting, but here 
it is marriage by capture—a sudden, forcible shaking down of 
the old green leaves and an outburst of new ones almost on the 
morrow, 

A week ago you might have taken the great silver-stemmed 
Indian fig for an evergreen, since scarcely one of its dense green 
leaves had fallen or faded in all the long avenues. Then one 
morning one heard a sound on the tent, a little different from 
the scampering feet of squirrels, and before night the heavy, 
stiffening leaves were strewn all about it, and in two days the 
silvery outstretehed arms were bare. But ere then one had 
seen young figs in the jungle, which had put forth their tender 
shoots, throxigh which the sunlight filtered red as through a 
rabbit’s ears. So sudden here are the vrays of spring. 

But there is often something prettier in its swiftness, for 
in ipany of the trees of which no one seems to know the 
names the fall of the leaves is followed by an outburst of 
flowers before leaves come again. There are tall tre^, like 
Spanish oaks, with waxen rose-red flowers aU over their bare 
silver-grey branches, and flushed pools of fallen petals about 
their roots, Others axe covered with crowns of flame-coloured, 
tulipshaped cups; others still with bright orange spires, which 
match the lantana, which blossoms beneath them; and from 
others hang yellow tassels or long trumpet-shaped bells. 

But the rich heavy scents of the sprmg do not come from 
the gay flowers but from the pale ones. From the mango most 
of all, because mangoes are so many, and this year their slender 
leaves are almost hidden under a. cloak of greenish-yellow plumes, 
from which is shaken the thick, sweet scent, like a mixture 
of meadow-sweet and mountain ash, rather drowsy at inidday 
but delightful in the cool morning as one gallops under the laden 
trees. But away from the mango’s dense shadows axe more 
delicate flavours. There are odoxifs .of jasmine, vanilla, and 
heliotrope from trees with flowers in fleecy white clusters, long 
creamy corollas, and feather-like sprays; while, more arresting 
than them all, where the jangle is thinner, their ivory censers 
scatter incense over the magnolia’s bare boughs.—(H, F. Peovost 
Battbesbi?,) 

Pioneer.—Debra Dun, March 6th.—On Monday, after visit¬ 
ing the Dehra Bazar, the Princess of Wales motored over the 
Mohan Pass on the Sahranput Road, and thence returned utd 
Asaarorie where she lunched at a bungalow in the forest. From 
Assarorie Her Royal Highness motored over to the Hurha]^- 
wain division of Delira Dun tea gardens, accompanied by 
Major Campbell, A,-D.-C.. and Major Watson, Lady Eva 
Dugdalc, Mrs. Watson, and Captain Hill, A.-D.-C. Aniving 
at 4-30 the party was shown over tho factory and tea house by 
Mjr. W. HaiTiB, Manager, and the Princess was much interested 
in everything connected with tea manufacture packing, etc., 
and also in the tea gaxden generally. After the mspeotion the 
party took tea on the lawn with Sir Robert Hume, G.C.B. 
Lady Hume, and their daughters, and left shortly before 6 









o’ clock. On Tuesday the Princess, accompanied by Sir W. 
Lawrence and staff, left Debra for Hardwar at 12-30. 

Times of India. —Aligarh, March 7 th.—The Trustees of 
Aligarh College have arrived from different parts of India to 
take part in the reception of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. His Hgghness the Aga Khan arrived Monday night and is 
staying with Sir. Archibald, Principal of the College. The city 
has put on a gala appearance, being lavishly decorated. Mr. 
Adamji Peerbhai, of Bombay, has sxibscribed one lakh and ten 
thousand towards the College of Science fund, of which 
Rs. 26,600 are to be set apart for a fellowship as a memorial of 
the Royal visit. 

United India and Native States .—In commemoration 
of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to Lrdia, Mr. K. S. Pimpalkhare, the well known native 
artist of Poona, has prepared two excellent life-size portraits in 
oil of Their Royal Higlmesses, which are to be presented to the 
Poona Native Institution. The unveiling ceremony is to be 
performed by Mr. Kincaid, District Judge, very shortly. Mr. 
Pimpalkhare, who is a Member of the Society of Artists, London, 
has already painted porti-aits of quite a number of Governors 
and other celebrities of Bombay. He is said to be indebted 
for much of his success to His Highness the Chief of Ichalkaranji 
who has shown himself a liberal patron of the Fine Arts. 

Westminster Oazette .—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
is to-day visiting the Muhammadan College of Aligarh. Founded 
in 1876 by an earnest band of Muhammadan reformers, this 
college aims at giving to Muhammadan youths a liberal Western 
education, while at the same time instructing them in their 
own faith. The hope of the founders was to educate a genera¬ 
tion of broad-minded and tolerant Musulmans who would 
spread European education among their oo-religionists and 
remove from the Muhammadan community the bigotry which 
hn.s so long stifled its intellectual growth. The aims of the 
founders have met with astonishing success; all over India 
Muhammadans are beginning to turn to Aligarh not only as 
an educational centre but also as the home of a most hopeful 
school of ideas. If it continues to increase its ascendency over 
the Muhammadan mind as steadily as it hais done in the last 
ten years, Aligarh will shortly become the intellectual capital of 
Islam in India. Sir Antony Mac Donnell visited the college 
when he was Lieutenant.Governor t»f the Province in Which 
Aligarh is situated, and in a glowing peroration he well 
expiossed the hopes with which to an intelligent Muhammadan 
Aligarh is identified: 

“ It is not too much to hope that this college will grow into j 
the Muhammadan University of the future, that this place 
will become the Cordova 6f the East, and that in these cloisters 
Muhammadan genius will discover, and under the protection 
of the British Crown work out, that social, religious, and poli¬ 
tical regeneration of which neither Stamboul nor Mecca affords 
a prospect.” 

May this hope be realised ! 

9th March 1906. 

Eifflishman. —Aligarh, March 8th.—After a break of more 
than a fortnight the Royal progress of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales entered on its penultimate stage to-day. The Prince 
came from his shooting camp and Her Royal Highness from 
Hal'd war, which point she reached after a most pleasant visit 
to Lucknow, Debra Dun, and Mussoorie. They met at Hathras 
Junction, and thence the united Royal party travelled to 
Aligarh, where a halt of six hours was made so that Their 
Royal Highnesses might gain a first hand acquaintance with 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, that creation of the 
late Sir Syed Ahmed, which was moulded into its present 


permanent shape by the late Theodore Beck and Mr. Theodore 
Morison. 

The visit to Aligai'h, at first intended to he quite private, 
gradually developed into a semi-state ceremony. Their Royal 
Highnesses were received on arriving by the Collector and drove 
through a series of triumphal arches to the college escorted by a 
mounted infantry detachment of the Naini Tai Volunteers there. 
They were received by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir ,James La 
Touche, as patrqn, .and His Highness the Aga Khan as visitor of 
the college, and a gathering of the Trustees of the college includ¬ 
ing Nawab lyaz Ali Khan, the President, Nawab Gohsimulmulk, 
the Secretary, Nawab Yusuf Ali, Nawab Syed Hosain Bilgrami 
and Mr. W, A. Arohbold, the IVincipal, and members of the 
college and school staff. After a number of presentations had 
been made, the Royal party then passed through the great court 
through lines of cheering students and old boys to the Lytton 
Library where they lunched with the Trustees and a small ga ther¬ 
ing of those specially engaged in or interested in the success of 
Aligarh together with representatives of the civil station. 

After lunch Their Royal Highnesses entered upon a detailed 
inspection of the college, IJiey saw the classes at work and 
inspected some of the students’ rooms and the dining hall. 
Then escorted by a detachment of the 18th Tiwana Lancers, Their 
Royal Highnesses drove to the English house, which is a part of 
the college carried on on the same lines as a house at an Engli.sh 
public school. This they inspected carefully and then made 
a circuit of the college grounds returning to the great court. 
Tlicir Royal Highnesses paid a lengthy visit to the tomb of Sir 
Syed Ahmed and appeared considerably interested. 

On their way out the Royal party was again vociferously 
cheered by the students and accepted frona the Trustees a hand¬ 
some cabinet containing views of the college. They appeared 
greatly pleased with all they saw, and before leaving Their Royal 
Highnesses expressed their wannest appreciation of the work 
carried on at Aligarh. 

There yet remained an hour or two before the Royal train 
was due to resume its long journey to Quetta, These were 
spent in watching that famous regiment of Silladar Cavalry, the 
18th Tiwana Ijanoers who gave on the maidan an exhibition of the 
horsemanship in which the Indian Cavalry are unexcelled. This 
included bare-backed riding and jumping, tent pegging and other 
feats of the equestrian that are possible to a bom horseman. 
All Aligarh kept high holiday, and delighted thousands lined 
the maidan and the roads through which Their Royal Highnesses 
passed on the way to the station to continue their journey north¬ 
wards. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that the route of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Quetta carried them tlirough Aligarh 
and allowed them thoroughly to appreciate the work of the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, For not to know the 
M. A. O. is to be ignorant of the most remarkable educational 
movement in India, and to fail to understand the forces that are 
moving His Majesty’s sixty millions o| Muhammadan subjects. 
As the M. A. 0. has passed its troublous' adolescence, and is now 
bursting into full manhood, Their Royal Highnesses’s visit re-* 
vives interest in the principles underlying the formal eduoatiOnal 
work of the college—principles which, if the institution is to 
realise its full responsibilities to the Muhammadan community, 
must never be allowed to fall into the background. 

Lfir What was the service for which the College was called into 
existence? When the last century was about to enter its fourth 
quarter certain Muhammadan gentlemen in the United Privinces, 
realising the backwardness of the Muhammadans in the matter 
of education, determined to find the remedy. Led by the 
distinguished scholar, who was bom for this duty, the late Sir 
.S yed Ahmed, they decided that a return to the old methods 
0 f Oriental education was impossible. They agreed that the 










only edacation that could bring theit race into harmony with 
the civilisation around them, and 80 restore it to a position 
of influence, waS an education frankly acknowledging the ad¬ 
vance of science, catholic in its S3ntnpathies with all that was 
admirable in the history, literature and philosophy of other con- 
tries, broad in its outlines and esract in its studies. Knowiug 
full well that they would have to pass massive bunkers of igno¬ 
rance and conservatism, but imbued vfith the faith that moves 
mountains, they commenced work at Aligarh in 1875. Tlie 
reaaon.s determining the selection of Aligarh were twofold. 
It Was a convenient centre for the great areas of Muhammadan 
population, and it was an abandoned cantonment, with many 
acres of government land and many deserted military build- 
ing.s waiting to be put to some useful purpose. There the work 
of the college was commenced with a few School classes and ^ 
modest staff of seven masters. 

Yet even at this stage the note was struck that haa rung 
through every phase of the work at Aligarh. While utilising 
the standing buildings, Syed Ahmed began his permanent 
structures on the most extensive scale. Men, seeing .the tiny 
cteses, laughed at his quadrangles larg^ than those W Oxford 
and Cambridge: at his pltuis as ambitious as those of a western 
American township. They smiled in tlieir beards when he anti¬ 
cipated the day which see the college expand into a University 
“ whose sons shall go forth throughout the length and breadth 
of the land to preach the gospel of free enquiry, of large-hearted 
toleration, and of pure morality.” Yet with scant intermission 
the history of the college has been one long struggle to find ade¬ 
quate rbem for those who would come within its walls. Ite 
early ooinlbats were not few. It had to fight against apathy and 
prejudice, against peculation and dissension. But Syeil Ahmed 
found a coadjutor in Theodore Beck, who linked to his enthusiasm 
a generous ardour and disinterostedhess which warmed the col¬ 
lege into a life that resisted all chillmg blasts, and to-day with 
its four hundred college students and a like number of boys in 
the school, with buildings covering many acres and others rising 
on every hand, the cry is still for room. 

Yet we should perpetrate a gigantic blunder if we regarded' 
the M. A. 0. as a' mere machine for imparting instruction up ' 
to the Government standards, and for preparing students to pass 
those tests, which most curiously are designed to he proofs of 
intellectual capacity. Though Aligarh might be well content 
to be judged by these meters, its main purpose is to develop 
men of character : it stands or falls by its moral and mtellectual 
tone. The predominating aspect of the-college is its common 
life. Round the huge quadrangles are the students’ rooms, 
where they live m small chummeries, adorned according to 
their individual tastes, and they dine in the common room. These 
boarding houses are divided into blocks, each in charge of a 
Sub-Proctor, who is responsible to the Proctor and the Pro¬ 
vost, the idea being to make the Sub-Proctor as, much like an 
English House Master as the disposition of the quadrangle will 
permit. Athletics are encouraged, though the boys are so 
addicted to criket, football and hockey and riding that direction 
rather than stimulus is required. There is the Siddons Hall, 
where debates are conducted on the model of the Oxford Union. 
There is the English House, which owes its existence to the 
devotion of Mi*. Gardner Brown, where a number of boys live 
with him in a detached bungalow exactly as they would in 
an “English House.” Joining in this pleasant common life 
are boys from Shiraz, Tehran and Bushire: from Peshawar and 
Quetta: from Bengal and Bombay, as weU as from Northern 
India; from the great Muhammadan State of Hyderabad : ftohi 
Mysore, Madras, apd even from Burma. All are linked not only 
by a common faith, in which they are carefully instructed, but 
by a common love for Aligarh. 

Has the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College succeeded in its 


purpose of - making in&i and not Ejuperficially-educated machines ? 
A few ^^years before his death Theodore Beck claimed that 
the College “ had turned out some very nice, manly and loyal 
young men who are likely to be of service both to Government 
and to the Muhammadan community.” Si)eaking with all 
the weight attaching to his official position, .Sir Auckland 
Colvin declared that, “ To have been ah Aligarh man is, I have 
over and over again found, a passport to the respect and con- 
fidenoe of both Englishmen and natives. They carry with them 
the stamp of their training: the impress of the mind of the man 
under whom tliat training has been accomplished.” Those 
opinions will be subscribed to by everyone who has had a con¬ 
siderable experience of the products of the College. But you 
find the leaven working strongly within the quadrangles of 
Aligarh. What but a genuine appreciation of the highest pur¬ 
pose of the College could have inspired the Duty, or Anjuman-al 
Ears, founded to collect funds for scholarships for poor students 
and to remove the prejudices existing in Muhammadan Society 
agaio.st the College ? The members of the Society, or servants 
of the Duty, collect money by begging during the holidays, 
and the invested capital already exceeds thirty thousand rup<^. 
What but really happy recollections of College days could , bring 
the students back to Aligarh, as they do come, to fight again 
the battles of their glorious youth ? What but a pervading 
and moulding influence could induce the quiet dignity and simple 
manner that you find in all who wear the college uniform ? 
A manner that is by no means inconsistent with the “ joie de 
vivre,” as you gatlier from the joyous shouts in the playing 
fields, ringing as true as if they came from English throats. 

Yet with all these solid and hopeful signs the college has 
has not reached maturity. The old generation has passed away. 
Syed AhmCtl, Beck, and Morison, Who dug the foundations 
and prepared the superstructure are gone. Syed Ahmed le^t 
energetic successors in Faiz Ullah Khan and Nawab Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk ; Strachey and Macdonnel bequeathed their interest to Sir 
James La Touche, who knows more of the work of the college 
even than his predecessor-; the mantle of Beck and Morison has 
fallen on Mr. W. A. Archbold, who combines with wide learning 
an acquaintance with India gained as Secretary of the Board 
of Civil Service Studies at Cambridge, and the knowledge of men 
and things that comes from travel ; and His Highness the Agha 
Khan has thrown all his influence and experience on the side 
of the movement. But it is with the Muhammadan community 
rather than with a few individuals that the future of Aligarh 
rests. On the extent to which they are prepared to sink their 
local prejudices, to throw themselves whole-heartedly on the 
side of progress, depends the ability of Aligarh to fulfil its mission 
as the rallying point of Muhammadan enlightenment—as the 
instrument that will fit Muhammadans worthily to take their 
place in the new India. 

Arid that introduces the wider question whether Aligarh 
should continue on its present lines, or develop into a great. 
Muhammadan university not only for India but for the E^t. 
In burning words the Agha KJxan appealed to his co-religionists 
for a orore of rupees to make Aligarh a home of learning that 
would command the same regpeotas Oxford or Berlin, Leipsic or 
Paris. We want, he said, “tb create for our own people an intel¬ 
lectual and moral capital; a city that shall be tlie home of eleva¬ 
ted ideas and high ideals; a centre from which light and guidance 
shall be diffused amongst the Moslems of India and out of India 
too, and shall hold up to the world a noble standa,rd of justice 
and virtue and purity of our beloved faith.” Certain objections 
have been urged against particularist universities, chiefly that 
they would divide instead of uniting the Indian peoples. On 
the other hand, Mr. Morison urges that they would make pos¬ 
sible genuine university towns, that they would be able to insist on 
religious instructions; and that they would be able to stipulate 






for a itisidential qualification. These are now academic questions ; 
as the money is not forthcoming. If it ever is and the Gov¬ 
ernment gKmt a charter, the material is ready; if it is not, 
the college can do its work under its present name. ! 

Bnglishmtn,—'The second visit to Gwalior of His Royal 
Highness the JPi-ince of Wales terminated .to-day. The recent 
change in the weather rendered the climate of Gwalior and Sipri 
most enjoyable, for a cool pleasant breeze tempered the keen 
jjfeys of the sun. His Highness the Maharaja has spared no 
personal effort to ensure the perfect comfort and good sport 
of his' Royal guest, and assisted by oflBcials of the State has 
succeeded admirably in his desire. One great feature of the 
shooting has been the opportunity given to His Royal Highness 
of ,se<ung jungle life and its surroundings in their normal con- i 
dions. Owing to the sudden change of plans elaborate prepara- , 
tions were impossible, and in the outlying and unknown beats ; 
His Royal Highness’s experiences were just those which occur to i 
the soldier and the civilian. On the whole the sport was good j 
and on several occasions somewhat exciting. His Royal HiglmesB 
greatly enjoyed his life in the shooting camp, no day appearing ; 
too long for him and ho has invariably shown even on blank ; 
and Ifot days the cheerful patience of the true sportsman. | 
During the present visit to Gwalior six tigers, three panthers 
and two sambhars in addition to small game have been killed, 
and the Prince has shown that he is equally good with rifle or gUn. 

The Priuoe of Wales’s special from Gwalior passed through 
Agra this morning en rmte to Aligarh. The train halted at Agra 
Fort station for half an hour. 

Indmn Daily iVewa.—The Prince of Wales has been pleased 
to desire that a jiension should be granted to the heir of the 
late Dafadar Dilawar Khan, 2l8t Cavalry {Frontier J'oroe), 
who was drowned in the Rnndai Ri ver, ^ear Peshawfar, ;on the i 
19th January 190G, in an attempt to assist Lieutenant Robertson | 
of the .same regiment who had been swept away by the j 
current. The Commanderrin-Cliief now announces that the I 
Government of liidia have sanctioned the grant of an i 
extraordinary pension to the widow of the late Dafadar in 
recognition of the gallantry displayed by her husband on that 1 
occasion.- j 

Standard.-^Th^ day after leaving Swasamudram, we picked j 
up the power-cables of the Clauvery station at their other end, 
and made our way to the Kolar Gold Fields, where the energy | 
developed from the river falls is used to work the stamp mills ' 
and other mining machinery. Here, too, one felt oneself in the 
Newer World. The mining settlement straggles along the line 
of the great reefs for a length of some nine miles, in a high, breezy 
plain, with bare, scarped hills, like South African kopjes, jutting 
out of it in the distance. The winding gear and headworks 
of the mines are dotted at frequent intervals, surrounded by 
stonebuiit battery-rooms and crushing sheds, cyanide tanks, j 
motor-houses, mounds of . tailings, with officers’ bungalows, 
^enclosed in flower gardens, brick tenements for the European 
workers, and row after row of small straw tin-roofed huts for f 
the native miners. 

It is, as I have said, one of the noticeable goldfield^ of the 
world, representing, as it does, a capital of £2,192,000, a market 
valuation, when I was there, of about nine millions sterling, 
a total gold production well over 23 millions, and a contribution 
by way of royalty, to the revenues of the Mysore State, of not 
less than eleven hundred thousand pounds. Thirty-thousand 
persons are employed above ground and lielow, and five and 
a half lacs of rup^ are paid out in wages every month. There 
are more European residents hero than in almost any place in 
India, outside the military cantonments and the Presidency 
cities; but of course the great majority of the miners and 
labourers are natives, and there is no lack of them apparent. 
The lowest unskilled coolies receive eightpence for a day ’s work 


of eight hours, and A cottage, which he occupies at a rent of 
eightpenqe to one and fourpence a month ; and these would be 
deemed favourable terms any where in the Peninsula, 

The European foremen and skilled artisans and the officials 
are also very well paid; a man who would be satisfied with 
• somethinig cmder thirty shillings a week at home, may be 
making here two hundred pounds a year or more, rrith free 
quarters, lights, and medical attendance, and vea'y little occasion 
to spend largely on his necessities or comforts. He comes as a 
single man, without “encumbrances” ; if he has a wife or family 
[ they stay behind him, and he is allowed by the companies five 
months’ leave of absence every three years and a free return 
passage, in order that ho may go home and visit his belongings, 
the careful man, under these conditions, can have a very nice 
nest-egg laid by ot the end of a few years, and some of theComi.sh 
miners, who are thrifty and saving to penttriousnos.% do not 
take long to amass money enough to return to the old Western 
county as capitalists in a moderate way. 

What strikes one most about this mining settlement is its 
air of quiet, well-conducted prosperity. There is little Outwarf 
evidence of the rowdyness and rafiSshness, and the adventurous 
instability, which are characiteristic of such concourses of 
humanity elsewhere. The great firm which manages nearly all the 
mines, and is the virtual employer of almost the entire popula¬ 
tion," encourages neither booms nor rushes ; the outside promo¬ 
ter and prospector receive so scanty a welOome that in the whole 
colony there is not a single hotel where they can stay, and, 
unless they come properly introduced, they will he hard put to 
it to find a night’s lodging. On the other hand, any person 
who brings suitable credentials with him may be sure of hearty 
and hospitable entertainment in one or other of the commodi¬ 
ous bungalows of the chief officials. The climate of Kolar is 
one of the be.st in India, outside the hill-stations, bright, breezy 
and equable, and seldom hot enough to make the punkah 
necessary. These conditions, and—perhaps most of all—the- 
absehce of any floating population, since almost everybody on 
the field is engaged under contract and has some definite status, 
render the level of health high, and that of crime lo w. I noticed 
no saloons, or bars, or gambling-rooms, or drinking shops ; 
but there is a first-rate hospital, there are good schools for the 
Eurasian children, churches and chapels, social institutes, cricket 
and tennis grounds, racquet courts, and an excellent club, 'The 
Gold Fields Rifles count among the smartest Arolunteer forces 
in India. For general comfort and well-being and for the 
absence of disorder and violence of any kind, I am assured by 
those who knew California, and kSouth Africa, and Australia, and 
British Columbia, that the Kolar settlements have no superior, 
and probably no equal. 

We were shown the shafts and surface workings of the great 
mines, the Champion Reef and the Mysore, w'hose names they 
know so well in Throgmorton-street;, and the Place de la Botose. 
We peered down the new shafts, 2,500 feet deep in one case, 
4,000, when completed, in another, which are to tap the veips 
at their lower levels, and prolong the life of mines which already 
are among the steadiest and most constant producers within 
the investors’ ken. 

We went into the reduction sheds, andwatohed the ever- 
at fascinating process by which the shapeless, useless-Jookii^- 
chunks of grey stone are made to yield the precious metal their 

hearts. Then we inspectesd the cyanide tanks, with their pools 
of deadly liquid, and the tub holding a hundredweight of an 
imfooent-looking white precipitate, one feathery ball of which 
I wopld suffice to poison a regiment. Finally we pass to the 
trim little office, where the manager opens tho three-men 
aimour-plate door of the strong-room and reveals the gold 
bricks glistening in a tempting row, ready to be packed and 











«;aled and labelled and sent down under an artned to the 

railway. . 

It is all very modem, business-like, unindian. The sturdy 
Gomish miners, the keen«eyed Welsh and Scotch foremen and 
fitters, make us forget the coolies and sweeper-women 
raking away at the sand-heaps and tailings. The cheery 
fresh-faced mine-managers and engineers, loud in speech, jovial, 
oai-eless, informal in dress and demeanour, they seem to have 
little in common with the precise civilians and the sporting 
young exquisites of the parade-ground. We hear the deep 
Lancastrian bass, the rolling bun- of Northumbria, the level 
monotone of the American West. We pass from the mine 
works, in company with these good-humoured, well-informed, 
practical men of business, to their club, and from the club to the 
hospital, a. model of all that is up-to-date and scientific, where 
the alert young doctors exhibit the latest triumphs of curative 
electric apparatus and X-ray iniprovoments. We look from 
the spotless wards out upon the neat garden, with its English 
flowers, and beyond that to a tall brick chimney, a row of sheds, 
and the str^dling iron legs of a windlass hoist; and we forget 
that #6 are in. India. 

But what are those strange, piercing cries, unearthly, blood¬ 
curdling, that fly thropgh the open windows ? ^¥hat is this 
Mflenad figure which meets oui- gaze as we emerge hastily upon 
the terrace ? A woman, with long black hair floating loose 
in the wind, comes staggering past the low iron fence of the 
compound. Her red robe streams behind her, leaving breasts 
and shoulders bare ; her arms are wildly extended, and in one up¬ 
lifted hand she brandishes a kind of trident; the hea<i is thrown 
back, the dark eyes blaze with frenzied light, the features are 
hideously distort^ ; demoniac shrieks tear her as she runs. So 
might some priestess of Cybele have looked when the fury of the 
goddess was upon her. And that, indeed, is the case of this coolie 
woman. ‘‘ Drutik ? ” says one of the European spectators. 
TlTe hospital surgeon shakes his head. He points to a small 
thnae-sided enclosui-e of rough s|fjnes in a patch of waste land 
hard by. Within is a big boulder forming a kind of alter, and 
upon it a rude wooden image. It is a temple of Kali, the Hecate 
of the Hindu Pantheon. The alter-stone was juat a lump of the 
quartzite rook scattered over the brae. But there was something 
a little imusual in its shape and size, and so the people took 
to worshipping the spirit that dwelt within it. Then somebody 
walled it in, and they put tlie niisformed red-daubed idol upon it, 
and now, adds our informant, it is a temple, “ and we must 
not touch it.” 

The woman has been worshipping at the shrine of the God¬ 
dess of Terror, until tlie mfenia has entered her brain. She is 
possessed of the devil, as our forefathers would have said; the 
gad-fly is stinging at her heart, the cestrum of Kali, the Slayer, 
the Blood-drinker, she who is the wife of the Destroyer drives 
her onward. Her husband and a group of neighbours follow 
at a respectful distance, half alarmed, half admiring. She 
approaches the steps of the hospital, and it is time to intervene, 
lest she break in and disturb the patients. The doctors and a 
policeman—modern science and the instruments of the law— 
bar her progress, and exhort her friends to take her away; 
but they are obviously \mwilling to meddle with this mani¬ 
festation of the deity. The trident is taken from her, and with 
difliculty she is turned back and headed off to safer ground. 
An hdur aftei-wards, when we pass by the low wall of the crude 
temple, we see her crouching upon tlie altar steps, her snaky 
locks falling over her bowed head, a circle of villagers in awed 
silence, as they watch her shivering shoulders and listen to her 
convulsive sobs. Close by the laden trucks are rolling to the 
^Is, and the wire-ropes axe rattling over the drums of the wind¬ 
ing engines. Here, as in Sivasamndram, we are faced by the 
perpetual contrast, the inevitable question—Which will survive 


in the end—the-old gods of Asia or the new spirit of the West ? 
-Isit.Wbo Siva or Schenectady, Kali or the General Electric 
Gonstruction. and, Maintenance Company, Limited ? Perhaps 
it will be neither—perhaps both,r—(Sii>NiiT Low.] 

, Buring Shoots in Gwalior State the Prinre of 

Wales bagged nine tigers and three panthers, besjdes other big 
game. All the tigers were fine Royal ones and afforded splendid 
sport. ' 

The Prince . and Psdneess. of Wales arrived here (Aligarh)- 
to day (8th Marnh) and, after visiting the Anglo-Oriental College, 
proceeded to Quetta.. The Royal visit to Aligarh is to life com¬ 
memorated by the erectiqn and equipment of School of Science 
connected with the'-College. To provide for this seven lakhs 
(£46,666) have already been subscribed by Muhammadans in 
India ,the Aga Khan giving over £15,000. 

Tiwtes o//«dia.-rAligarh, March 7th.—His Highness the 
Aga Khan has received the following telegram from Mr. 
Adamji Peerbhoy;— 

“ As the most gracious visit of Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to the Aligarh College, the founda¬ 
tion and centre of Muhammadan enlightenment, is to l)e com¬ 
memorated by the erection and endowment, as suggested by 
Your Highneas, of a School of Science to be attached to the 
College and to be called the Prince of Wales’s School of Science, 

I shah be obliged by your kindly informing Their Royal High¬ 
nesses of my unswerving loyalty and devotion to the British 
Throne and to the Royal House and Person of our Most Gracious 
Majesty the King-Emperor, and ■ that in addition to the 
Rs. 10,000 recently subscribed by me to the funds that are being 
raised for the above puipose I hereby give another sura of 
Re. 7.5,000 to the .same object, in the full conviction that no better 
mode can be devised for fittingly commemorating the Royal 
visit than by the establishment of such a school, as the status 
of Muhammadan education, which has hitherto been at a very ' 
low ebb, if not almost wholly noglectedj cannot fail to be thereby 
greatly raised witJi the most gratifying results. The Muham¬ 
madan youth trained in the school will ever cherish the remem¬ 
brance that it came into existence solely and wholly through the 
Royal Visit, a fact which of itself.will keepalive their feelings of 
loyalty and devotion to the Throne. 

“ ITie Muhammadans of India are by nature a loyalty-loving 
people, as they realise that English rule has prov^ to be the 
greatest blessing which has ever fallen to their lot, while the 
late Queen-Empress’s solicitation for India and its people caused 
all to love, honour and adore the Crown of Englmid. An old 
man like myaeU may be privileged to make the above remai-ks 
in contrasting the old with the new order of things, and 1 feel 
that nothing can possibly be better than to have a true and ’ 
visible symbol of the great compliment which Hia Royal High¬ 
ness tlie Prince of Wales, the Heir-Apparent to the British 
Tliroae, and His Royal Consort have paid to the Moslem national 
entiment by tfreir visit to the college and their appreciation 
of the good work done by it. 

“I also give the further sum of Rs. 25,000 for the estabb'sh- 
ment of a Pellowahip for Scientific Research in epnneetion with 
the Pi'inee of Wales’s Soientfic School, and would beg you to 
request Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales to graciously 
allow it to be called after her name as that would enhance the 
value of the fellowship and bo gratefully remembered by future 
generations. My concluding request is that I may be allowed to 
remain an anonymous donor, unless Your Highness would think 
fit to disclose my identity.” 

General Duff Will leave Calcutta at the end of the w’cek on 
short tour. He will proceed to Karachi, where he will convey 
Lord Kitciiener’s farewell ,to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on behalf of tfre Ih^n Array and will 
afterwards proceed to Quetta and, probably, later on, to Delhi. 
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' E 7 iglhhman.---Th& tour of Hieir Royal Higlmessea in India 
Would not have been complete without a visit to Aligarh, which 
is the («ntre of Islamic thought and culture in this country, 
and, indeed, is groTring rapidly to be considered the educational 
Mecca of the Mahomedan world. It is true that at Alexandria, 
Constantinople, and Teheran are to be found colleges of great 
traditions which attract thousands of students, but it is at 
Aligarh alone that an education is given of a modem type, in 
which, although religion is nbt neglected, particular attention 
is paid to the modem arts and sciences and, what is just as 
important, the formation of character and manners. Although 
the College has been in existende for only 30 years, it has already 
created a type, and the very term “an Aligarh boy ” conveys 
an impression of accomplishment and dignity. Ihere is the 
more reason why Mahomedans should take kindly to the study 
of the sciences because practically all the science of to-day, 
whether matheraatical or natural, has been built up on founda¬ 
tions laid by the ancient Arabs who devoted themselves to 
astronomy, logic, algebra, and alchemy at a time when the rest 
of the world was plunged into the disorder which followed on 
the destruction of the Greek and Roman civilisations. So far 
as the amenities of life and the graces of conduct and conver¬ 
sation are concerned the European civilisation, of course, has 
little to teach the well-bred Mahomedan, whose manner and 
bearing are the result of careful training in the family circle. 
Polish amongst Mahomedans in not confined to these who have 
an inheritance of wealth. In this respect the Aligarh College 
has worked on material already good and ready to hand, and 
if it is said that the Aligarh boy is a special type, it is only 
because he has imbibed, in addition to Ms tr^itional and 
national instinct for courtesy, something of the natural ease 
of the products of our own puWic schools. 

Indian Daily Royal Highnesses the Prince 

and Princess of Wale.s arrived at Aligarh, on Thmvsday shortly 
after noon, the Royal train conveying the Prince^ from Dehra 
having joined the Prince’s train at Hathras. Their Royal 
Highnesses were met at Aligarh station by the Collector, and 
proceeded to the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College, where 
they were received by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
and the Trustees and Principal of the College. After lunching 
with the Trustees the Prince was shown over the College buil¬ 
dings, the students giving ffis Royal Highness a mast enthu¬ 
siastic reception. It is gratifying to be able to stat*'! that the 
Aga Khan’s scheme for commemorating the Royal visit to 
the College has received liberal support from Mahomedans aU 
over the country, the leading Mahomedans of Bombay, as wit¬ 
nessed by the munificent donation of Rs. 1,10,000 given by- 
Mr. Adamjee Peerbhoy, having taken especial interest it. The 
2 J lakhs in hand will enable the construction of the new Science 
School to be commenced at once, while further donations ore 
promised. The leading Mahomedan College in the East wifi 
ever cherish the honor which has been done to it by the visit 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, Their Royal High¬ 
nesses left Aligarh on Thursday evening for Quetta. 

Irdmn Daily Telegraph.—A Member of the Pariah Com- 
muKity” wrote from Madras to Sir Walter Lawrence 

“ Pariah is a word which has had fastened to it the unenviable 
as well as undeserved distinction of standing for all that is low 
and vile in the social division of the people of this country. 
However that may be, the Pariahs form a part,an integral part, 
of the real people of India, the patient, humble, silent millions, 
the SO per cent., whom men’s eyes, even the eyes of their own 
countrymen, too often forget.”---{l-<ord Curzon.) They are as a 
cIb^s uneducated and illiterate. They have few wants and 
fewer interests ; and as a rule their thoughts rarely travel beyond 
the dull daily round of ordinary avocation. But one of the 


things they know, and know well, is that to the people 
and Tlirone on the distant island, though divided from 
themselves by continents and the waste of seas, they 
owe what little of peace, security and joy they possess. 
They have no organisatjon, political, literary, tradesunion, 
Or other, and cannot therefore receive Gofiectors, Gover¬ 
nors and Viceroys. Still less are they in a position to 
organise a suitable reception to the Heir to the Throne and his 
Con.sort If I, a lowly member of this lowly and degraded 
class, may be permitted for the moment to speak in their 
name and on their behalf, and in the name and on behalf of 
similarly situated communities all over the country —for their 
i number is legion—I would request you to convey to Their Royal 
I Highnesses the Prince and Princess 'of Wales our sentimenta 
of deep loyalty and warm attachment to that Throne to which 
they 'will one day be called, and to offer them in our name a most 
loyal Mid dutiful welcome to this country. May the Giver; of 
All Gifts shower upon them both his choicest blessings. ’ ’ 

In reply the Pariah received the following letter:—- 

Prince of Wales’Camp, 
lOth Februaryj 1006. 

“ Dear Sir,—-I am dhected by the Pnnee and Princess of Wales 
to thank you for the sentiments expressed in your letter of the 
6th in-stant on behalf of the Pariah community.—Yours very 
truly, (Sd.) W. Lawebnoe. 

T. H. A. writes to the .4di>ocate of India .—Before Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales bid India’s shores 
farewell, I would once more bring to mind the question of the 
Delhi Darbar medals, which the Indian Volunteer Contingent 
were done out of. I admit that a few silver ones were issued, 
but to whom and when nothing is known; all we can do is to 
congratulate the lucky recipients. But what about the others ? 
1 am sure they were as much entitled to them. The lot of the 
Contingent at Delhi was not all down and feathers. Far from, 
it; we had no f6ting or sightseeing as the English Contingent 
experienced—Colonel Goodwin and Captain Huike will vouch to 
that; it was ail work and no playing at soldiers at Delhi. His 
Royal Highness has seen enough of the Volunteers in India, and I 
am sure a word from him would go a great way in obtaining 
for us the long wished for Delhi Darbar Coronation medals.” 

iodj/’fl PfefonaL—With the King on the Continent, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in India; the Duke of Connaught in 
South Africa, and Prince Arthur of Connaught in the Far East, 
there was no adult Prince of the Blood Royal left in Great Britain 
lost week to represent the reigning house, but the success 
of the various Royal missions is compensating cause for con¬ 
gratulations. From India come thft happiest reports as to the 
results of the Prince and Princess of Wales’s journey, and 
though the official programme of the visit was practically only 
concluded last week, the fruits of the mission are already be¬ 
coming evident, and from all sides como accounts of significMt 
special acts and demonstrations of sympathetic loyalty which 
have been evoked by the personal inffuence everywhere of the 
Royal visitors. Tliough so far away the thoughts of the Prin¬ 
cess of Wales have often turned homeward, and it is interesting 
to note her name as one of the sponsors represented at the 
christening of the little daughter of Princo.s8 Alexander of Teok. 

Our Home *—His Highness the Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda 
is the only' ruling Indian Prince of not© who is not in India 
during the visit of Hieir Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales. His Highness came to Europe laat summer 
on account of his health; he spent several months in ^England, 
but has been in Switzerland for most of the winter. The State 
of Baroda is on the western side of India, and with Hyderabad 
and Mysore, ranks as one of the leading principalities of India* 
Its ruler is entitled to a salute of twenty-one guns, the highest 
distinction, and one much prized by those Indian Princes who 
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enjoy it. His Highness is also well know throughout India 
as one of the most progressive of rulers ; ho takes himself very 
seriously, and worte hard to promote the well-being of the 
inhabitants-of bis territoiy. The State, of Baroda is a little 
smaller than Switzerland, and its population amounts to nearly 
2,000,000. His Highness is a personal friend of His Majesty 
King Edward, and is rather his ally than vassal. 

The Oaekwar is a Hindu Prince witlr a very strong attachment 
to the religion he has inherited. He is the Wband of only one 
wife and is in favour of breaking down quietly but surely the 
restriotions under which an Indian lady lives. He has been 
married twice* and one of his palaces is named after the Princess 
who was his first wife and to whom he was devotedly attached. 
The present Maharanee, who accompanies the Gaekwar on his 
joumeyings just as a European wife tvould travel with her hus¬ 
band, "is a very charming lady and shares her husband’s keen 
interest m an^hing that makes for progress in his dominions 
and among bis people. ^ 

IShe is slight in stature and build, and exceedingly grafieful:' 
The Indian costume which she always w'ears suits her Oriental 
beauty to perfection. Soft clinging folds of drapery and the 
fascinating sari over her head seem to fit the calm expression 
of her countenance; her full dark ej^es aie the windows of a 
noble soul and also reveal a strong and ohanning personality. 
The Maharanee, of course, possesses many beautiful jewels. 
Indian Princes wear very fine jewels, and the Baroda jew'el-caae 
eontaihs a diamond necklace valued at £260,000, Avhile the 
Maharaja’s emeralds and pearls are hardly rivalled in the East. 

If there is one question which His Highness of Baroda has 
“onthe, brain” it is education. He is a strong believer in the 
doctrine that a good education is the best endowment of every 
boy and girl. He sets an excellent example to his people in the 
manner in which his children liave been educated. His elder 
sons, after careful .preparation in India, joined the University 
at Oxford, and acquitted themselves excellently. His younger 
children are receiving equally careful instruction. In a recently 
published Administration Report of the State of Baroda some 
pages are devoted to an account of the progicss in their studies 
of two young princes and of the only daughter of His Highness. 
T liia little lady, we are told, hfus progi-essed in her English studies 
as far as the Eifth Reader of Longman’s “Ship” laterary 
Studies ; she writes oompositionB in English, and analyses and 
parses in the same way as English school girls. She also gives 
some of her time to natural soience, domestic economy, and 
music. English, it must be remembered, is not her mother 
tongue; Marathi is the language she first leamefl to speak; 
in Marathi she has made exceUenfc progress, and in Sanskrit, 
the classic tongue of the East, she is weU advanced. It will 
Ije seen that the little Princess is to enjoy the advantages of 
Western education combined with the learning of the East; 
a young lady who can sow, embroider, do decimals and fractions, 
and at the same time recite long passages from the great 
epics of India, promises to be a brilliant woman. No doubt, 
she will ,be sent to England to complete her studies at one of 
the universities. 

If the Gaekwar’s sons and daughter siieak English as well as 
their father does, they will win special distinction. His High¬ 
ness’s fluent English and the sound common sdhse of his public 
speeches fully merit the appreciation they receive. In another 
direction he has shown his broad-minded ideas. Wheir the 
marriage of his eldest son became a State question of importance 
he allowed the young Piince to follow the dictates of his own 
heart, instead of being compelled to abide by the decision of his 
parents and the State. He chose an Indian lady of distinguished 
family, and the marriage was celebrated with oriental magni¬ 
ficence just two years ago. 

^aee».“The visit to Quetta, strategicaEy perhaps the front 


door pf India, will I)e of special interest to the Prince of Wales 
who regards Iiis Indian tour not as a mere pleasure or sporting 
trip* but also as a unique opportunity of getting an inkling 
at fu’st hand of the political, economical, and social conditions 
of that great Empire which he will sooner or later be called 
upon to govern. 

. Quetto is a military station of the first ranki Indeed, a 
larger body of troops is quartered here than in any Indian fron¬ 
tier garrison, and it is one of the nine great commands of mili?- 
tory India. It is a gay and lively station, and one of the most 
popular in northern Imlia. It has the reputation of being a 
decidedly sporting station. 

Though it is a Siberia in whiter, it is not in summer, as might 
be supposed, judging from tlio climate of the adjoining province 
of Sinde, altogetlier a Sahara, as, during the hot season, the 
heat is tempered by the cool winds from the heights, and then 
Quetta k 5,000 feet above the sea. 

ago Quetta, then known as Shalkot, wts a 
miserable Httie frontier post surrounded by a mud wall, which 
was so shaky that “it looked as if the vibration from its one 
mountain gun would bring it to the ground.” Its garrison 
corresponded to its size and importance, consisting of “ oue gun 
crew, a company of infantry, and twenty mounted men.” It is 
now a fine, well-built town, with broad avenues and handsome 
roads and large bazaars. There are practically three QuCttas, 
16 native tomi on the south side of the Thames, as the Shalkot 
river with a pathetic clinging to home associations is quaintly 
termed; Mjoining, but distinct, is the civil station, containing 
many fine buildings—clubs, hospitals, institutes, banks, libraries, 
hotels, etc. On this side, too, there is also a large reereatioa 
ground (which boasts the finest stretch of turf in India), 
including a race-course and a polo ground. Then on the north 
side of the Thames is the modem fort, the cantonments, and 
the parade ground. 

Quetta and district was ijurchased from the Khan of Khelat 
by the Indian Government in 1883, while Pishin and Sibi had 
already been assigned to the British in 1879 by the Amir of 
Afghanistan; 

The whole region is now known as British Beluehistan, anti 
has a population of some 350,000, with an area of about 47,000 
square miles. It is administered directly by the Indian Go¬ 
vernment through a political agent. Sir A. H. McMahon. 

Considerable developments in communications have taken 
place recently. A road to Seistan, metalled as far as Nushki 
(eighty-two miles), has been made, while a railway, which is 
estimated to cost 7,000,000 rupees, is now being constructed 
from Quetta to Nushki. 

At this great frontier fortress—an advanced post of empire, 
which serves as a kind of “retort courteous ” to the territorial 
aggressions of Russia on the Beluehistan frontier* the Prince wifi 
doubtless appreciate the complexity and importance of the great 
frontier problem which Lord Curzon has grappled with so vigor¬ 
ously. ' To put the history of the frontier question in a nutshell, 
it may be divided into three phases. First, the “ forward policy ’ ’ 
(themilitary system); second, the “close border policy,” 
favoured by civilians; and, fmally, the present pohey, which 
may be described as “the native frontier garrison policy’’—a 
kind of compromise betvreen the other two systems. With 
this policy lurd Curzon has been very closely identified. It 
has been described aa “defence not defiance,” and its main 
Itrinciplo consists in the withdrawal of the advance garrisons 
and posts in the semitindependent districts of the borderland, 
strengthening the forts and garrisons in the new frontier province 
and in British Beluehistan, utilising tribal levies for the defence 
of the Khyber Pass, and in large measure allmving the natives to 
poUce themselves. Costly punitive expeditions have been 
abandoned, and instead any seriously disaffeottjd district has 








been blockaded. A notable example -was the blockade of the 
Waziri country in 19004901. This was thoroughly successful, 
and the cost was only about £100 a day, bo that the whole 
cost of a year's blockade amounted to little more than what a 
punitive expedition would have spent in a fortnight. These 
figures should appeal with special force to Lord Kitchener. 

As a frontier garrison Quetta is eveir more important than 
Pesiiawar, as it is on the direct route of what most military 
experts consider will be the line of the Russian advance should 
the invasion of India ever be seriously attempted. 

The one great sight of Quetta is the famous Boian Pass 
Railway, where passengers are carried into the heart of some 
of the boldest mountain scenery in India. It seems curious 
in this wild, mountaiuous, and sparsely-populated region to find 
a duplicate railway to Quetta. The second railway, the Boian 
Pass, long the despair of engineers and a bone of contention 
between the provincial and the central government, would 
probably have existed only on paper but for the Russian scare 
induced by the historic Penjdeh incident in 1885. This alarming 
act of aggression on the part of Russia rather forced the hands 
of the Government, who thought it advisable to have a direct line 
throu£;h the Boian Pass from Sibi Jimction, in addition to the 
northern line Hamai and Bostan Junction. By the beginning 
of 1887 the Boian Pass line was open for traffic, but was hastily 
and flimsily oonstruoted, and being laid for the most part on 
the river bed, was naturally much subject to floods. Indeed, 
some forty miles of the original track have been given up, and a 
new and more direct line eonstruced through thef Mushkaf 
Gorge. The original line (officially known as the Sind-Pishin 
Railway), vi4 Hamai, passes through the famous Chappar 
Rift, and has a gauge of 6 feet 6 inches. This line is far more 
Boliclly built, and cost a very large Siam, as a great deal of tun¬ 
nelling, cutting, and embanking was necessary. 

On the Sind-Pishin railway the most sen-sational scenic 
feattij:^ is the Chappar Rift, a stupendous Umestone gorge, which 
the line crosses by a bridge known as the Louise Margaret 
Bridge, lliis was so colled iai honour of the Duchess of Con¬ 
naught, who opened the bridge during her visit to Quetta in 
March 1887. 

The Boian Pass,” says Lord Curzon, “ is a pass in tlie 
most precise sense of die term, for throughout its sixty nfiles 
length it takes the form of a defile, in the nanowest places only 
some twenty yards wide, though in others expanding to more 
than a mile, confined by mountain walls of uniform ruggedness, 
though of varying height.” The wild grandeur and weird 
desiolation of the pass will impress the most matter-of-fact 
tourist, and, indeed, might almost be described as awe inspiring. 
*It is said that until lately there were only five trees visible 
throughout its entire length, which used to be proudly pointed 
out to the traveller. 

Northwards the railway has been extended by means of a 
tunnel under the Khojak mountains to Chaman, on the Balu¬ 
chistan-Afghanistan frontier. This ip now the terminus, though 
rails and material sufficient for an extensimi of the line to Can- 
d^khar, eighty-five miles off by the surveyed route, are actually 
stored here. 

The Khojak tunnel is remarkable not only for the grandeur 
of the mountain scenery, but as tlie longest railway tunnel in 
India, nearly two miles and a half long. It was completed in 
January 1892, after four years’ work, at a cost of no less than 
(C000,000 rupees, more than double the original estimate. It 
is fortunate that the advice of the late Sir Robert Sandeman 
perhaps tbo greatest “Warden of the Marches” after John 
Nicbolscm that India ever possessed, was not taken. He had 
strongly advocated a more circuitous route round the western 
side of the Amran Range by NuahJd, a» less costly, better 
adapted for trade, and less likely to sumoy native prejudices. 


Tirms of India.—The “Pall Mall Gazette’s” correspondent 
at Cairo telegraphed as follows on Pebruary Ilth :— 

Much to the generalsatisfaction, it has at last been definitely 
decided that the Prince and Princess of Wales will pay this country 
a visit at the end of next month, on their way back from India. 
During their stay in C'airo they will lie the guests of the Khe¬ 
dive at Abdin Palace. The exact details are still the subject of 
negotiation between the Agency and India, and they xvill depend 
largely on the health of the Rincess of Wales. This visit will 
prolong the season, which is usually on the wane, before March 
is out, and in all probability the end of April will this year still 
see a goodly number of visitor's in the land of the Pharaolig. 

Selections fbotw Na-nva Newspapers pubushbo in Benoal, 
POE THE WEEK ENDING THE IOtH MaBOH 1906. 

The Sambalpur Hitaishini. —The Sambal'pur IHUiUhini, 
Barora, of the 17th February gives an account of the Prince of 
IVales’s tour through Hyderabad, Mysore and other places, and 
hopes that tliis tour may lead to some good in the end. Its other 
contemporaries in Orissa write in the same strain and wish 
the Prince a safe and successful journey back home. 

Selections from Native Papers p0BU.shed in the Bombav 
PbESIDENCT for THE WEEK ENDING IOtH MaEOH 1906. 

Jd»?-e-/aw«/rc(i, 7tii Marofe 1906.—-‘^We ate glad the Prince 
ha.9 had an opportunity of visiting a famine camp and to 
have an idea of the conditions under which famine relief 
is dispensed in this country. When the programme of the 
Royal tour was being arranged, we had repeatedly 
expressed the opinion that it would be better to give 
Tlieir Royal Highnesses an opportunity to see some 
of the famine camjis and affected tracts. “The nation, in 
every country dwells in the cottage,” and the population 
that dwells in the cottage in India lives periodically, if not al¬ 
ways, in straits of which no one could be expected to have an 
adequate idea till he has seen it at close quarters. To have 
shown the Prince only the brighter aide of India would have 
been not only obviously unfair to the people but an unkindness 
to him personally, and it is indeed a matter for gratification 
that the Prince has had aq opportunity given to him to visit a 
famine camp and to see how the failure of a single season spreads 
devastation and misery over large tracts of the country, sapping 
the very life-blood of the people and making it practically im¬ 
possible for millions upon millions to s tand upon their legs 
without the cratches of State aid. We are told that His 
Royal Highness ‘evinced the greatest interest in all the 
details of the work, riding amongst the workers, inspecting the 
bazar, hospital, huts and those receiving gratuitous relief, and 
before riding away, left a sum sufficient to give each individual 
on the works an extra day’s pay,’ It would be impossible 
to exaggerate the value and tfie importance of this visit and of 
the very happy impression created by the truly Royal Ixjunty 
which the thoughtfulness and the generosity of His Royal High¬ 
ness prompted him to leave behind. It is hard to say how 
I many of those poor 6,000 men, women and children employed 
j on this particular work would live to return to their homos. 
But there could be no doubt that thoM who would will cherish 
till the end of their lives grateful memories of the visit their 
future king paid them in the hour of their sore affliction and of 
the bounty he left behind to mark his sympathy and kindness.” 

Kamdtak Vaibhav, 2rd March 1906.—Tliere are some ultra- 
loyal jiersons among us who proclaim at the top of their voiw 
that the condition of the people of India will be improved in 
^ consequence of the Royal tour. We are afraid, however, that 
I there is very little that can be urged to suhstantiate this sta.te- 
i ment. Nay, it is easy on the other hand to prove that the visit 




has entailed an enormous peeuniary loss on the pk»ple and that 
their condition has consequeatly become worse than before. 
The Prince has no-ve been touring among us for a period of iotii* 
months. What remissions and suaponsioiis of re venue have been 
granted to the piiblie during this interval ? How many starving. 
people have got a ful) meal during all these days in Gornmemora- 
tion of the Royal visit ? What Special privileges have l>een 
bestowed Upon our loyal native Chiefs, who fleece their people 
and spend enormous sums of money ? The Prince has only 
promised to communicate to his Royal father the fact of the 
loyalty of the Feudatorie.s. It is fooiish to expect any good 
from such dry admissions about our loyalty by the King- 
Emperor or his son. 

PAu'tiw, 7thMarch lfK)6.—“TheRoyal visit basbeoomethe 
general topic of the day among the citizens of Karachi and well 
it might, for we have never tefore been honoured with the presence 
of .Royalty in our midst and the visit of Their Royal Highhei^es 
the Prince and Princess of Wales will b*3 a unique and historical 
event in the annals of this city. Small wonder, therefore, if 
our fellow-citizen.s take a keen interest in the forthcoming visit 
and feel honoured thereby. We take this opportunity of mark¬ 
ing our deep sense of appreciation of the officials wlio have so 
Zealously and industriously devoted thcinsolves for months past to 
make the Royal visit a decided suecftss and not to leave the least 
loophole for discontent or murmur. It is indeed a lucky circum¬ 
stance to have for the organizer of the various functions during 
the visit a Collector like' Mr. Mules who have spared no pains 
to make the occasion a marvel of perfection. No less credit is 
due to Mr. Brunton, our sturdy and valiaht Chief Officer, 
for the splendid arrangements made by him. The stand that 
he has erected near the Frere Hall for the eight thousand 
and odd guests who are expected to attend tlie ceremony of un^ 
veiling the statue of Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
is a sight to see and admire. At one time there was an 
ill-natured rumour about a distinction to be observed in the seats 
to bo allotted to the different communities, but knowing as we 
do Mr. Mules and Mr, Brunton, we discredited those rumours 
at the very outset, and the event has proved them to be false. 
Strenuous efforts have been made to provide as many scats as 
possible so as to avoid any dissapcjintment. And w^e publish 
elsewhere a letter from Mr. Mules wherein with characteristic 
forethought and kindliness he informs the peoyde that if the limits 
of space prevent some yjeople from having a look at the Royal 
\d 3 itor 8 at the Cafttonment Railway Statidn and the Frere Hall 
Stand, they can take their seats Irehind the cordon of troops and 
police wffio will line the route of Their Royal Highnesses V pro¬ 
cession. ‘ The public will be not only at Uterty but melcom-e 
to take up jwsition, etc.,’ says Mr. Mules. Wo are sure the pub¬ 
lic will thankfully acknowledge this concession and freely avail 


, themselves of it.” [Elsew‘here the paper writes:—“Karachi is 


p busy making elaborate preparations for according a right Royal 
tocoption to the ‘Shahzada’ and his consort, .Steam-rollers 
are working here, there and everywhere, and the organizers of 
ceremonies, w'e daresay^ have not a wink of sleep at night. Flags 
and bunting are much in demund. The topic of the hour is the 
Royal visit, and even the little children are chatting every day 
about the unique event. We hope the authorities concerned 
will make suitable arrangements for pleasing the little angels. 
Tlie cHldicn should be given every opportunity of seeing their 
future Emperor and Empress; they should be given suitable 
mementos to remind them when they grow old about the Shah- 
vuwia’s visit in our midst, and we hope that a packet of sweets 
will be given to each of them so that they may cheer and bless 
the day.”] 

Sind Gazette, 2nd March 1906.--“ Same tnistakes must have 
occurred in Reuter’s rendering ef the official statement regarding 
; the totir of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 


Wales. We fail to see holv the tour can be * officially completed 
until it is over, tmlesa it is imagined in England that the shooting 
trip now being enjoyed means that all oereraonial visits to 
Indian towns are over. The Piince and Prmce9.s yet, howver, 
to be greeted by the populations of Quetta and Karachi and by 
the ruling Chief of Lu.s Beyla, the Khan of Khelat and the Mir 
of Khairpur- As much affectionate loyalty exists in the North- 
West portion of the Peninsula as elsewhere in the Indian Empii'e, 
and the friendship and devotion of the Gliiefs who have not.', 
yet seen Their Royal Highnessess are fully as much desired ' 
and appreciated by the British Crown as those of othei^ who 
were privileged to receive them earlier in the tour.” 

The Oujamti oi 4th March 1906 vehemently x^rotesta 
hgaiarst the alleged optimistic descriptions given by the 
special correspondent of the Times of hulia aoeompanjang 
the Royal party on their tour regarding the happy rela¬ 
tions subsisting between the British Government and its 
Feudatory States. It insinuates that the eneomiums bestoweel 
by the Times corrcBxiondent on the loyalty and independ¬ 
ence of the Nizam have a sinister imjwrt and are officially 
inspired. It says :—When the Prince and Princess proceeded 
to Hyderabad, the Nizam’s favourite daughter wa^iying 
on her death-bed. It is said that when she fell ill, the 
Nizam abandoned his intention of inviting Their Royal Righ* 
nesses to his capital, but had ultimately to yield to official 
pressure. It so happened that the Nizam’s daughter died 
during the stay of Tlieir Royal Hightteeses in Hyderabad, and if 
what is reported, be true, the Prince actually complained that 
arrangements should not have been made for inviting him to 
Hyderabad, when it was known that the Nizam was under the 
shadow of a domestic calamity. His Royal Highness was much 
affected by the sad event, and having left Hyderabad on a 
shooting trip did not return to the Nizam’s territory. The- 
Prince Is after all human, and he must have divined what the 
feelings of the Nizam must have been over the whole affair. 
Anglo-Indian journalists taking the incident fta the text of their 
sermon have bestowed hollow-sounding praises on the loyalty 
of the Nizam, Tliey say that although the Nizam, being a 
perfectly independent xjotentate, could have excused himself, if 
he chose, from entertaining the Prince, he subordinated hk 
por-sonal grief to the claims of the Royal visitors uxm his hospi¬ 
tality. We think, however, that the real object of this fulsoiue 
flattery of the Nizam is to divert public attention from this 
painful occurrence. It is a transparent device to soothe the 
Wounded feelings of the Nizam and to gloss over the whole 
ugly affair. The incident, however, WiU not fail to be indelibly 
imi)re.s8ed upon the mind of the Prince as illustrating the treat¬ 
ment accorded bv Government to Native Chiefs. 
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Selbction FHOivt Native-owned Papers pubushbd in the 
Central Fbovinces pob the week ending the Rria 
Makoh 1906. 

3rd March 1906,—The District Superintendent of 
Police rex)ort8;—“ I recently heard that the Begum of Bhoxwil 
ivas much hurt at the Ikince and Princess of Wales not visiting 
her State. She avers that the neighbouring Rajput Princes, 
who during the Mutiny were disloyal, have been sboWn 
greater favour than she wffioso ancestors remained loyal to the 
Goxmmment in their time of trouble." 
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SE-LECTIONS EBOM NATIVE NEWSPAPERS PtrBtlSIIEn IN TFE 

United Provinces fob the week ending the IOth 
klAKOH 1906. 




The Riydz-id-Amar (Gorakhpur), of 1st March 1906 says 
that though Moliflin-ul-Mulk (Secretary to the Muhammsuian 
College, at Aligarh) does not stand in netid of any title from 
Government (to raise his social position), yet as a matter of 








conventionality the Muhammadan conununity strongly desire 
that Goveriuaent should take advantage of the present happy 
occasion (of Their Royaf Highnesses’ visit to the Aligarh 
College) to cottier a suitable title on him (in recognition of his 
ser\'ifc«s to the cause of Muhammadan education). 

I2th Makch 1906. 

Daily Quetta, lOth March.—^The Prince and Princess of 

^Wales have entered upon the last stage of their jotuney. Re¬ 
freshed by nearly two wrecks of freedom from ceremonial, 
Their 'Royal Highnease:) reached Quetta this afternoon in stormy 
weather. 

If the Prince and Princess were delighted with the Khyber 
Pass,* they will be charmed with tins citadel of the South-West 
Frontier. The Princess has an eye for scenery, and will take 
pleasure in the snow-clad mo untains and bare ravines. She has 
also sympathy and imagination, and will be interested in the 
squatter-hke village oveihowing with the strange humanity of 
wild Frontier Baluchis, with long black ringlets and handsome 
faces, and Afghans, whose features give conviction of their 
traditional descent from King Solomon’s armies and the son 
of Saul. 

T^ese untamed bordermen, who complain that tli© British 
occupation has made women of them, received the Royal visitors 
wdth that calm and dignified air of satisfaction which is the high¬ 
est compliment. . 

How perstmal is the appeal to them may be judged by a single 
incident. The Prince, hearing that a man had fallen from a 
bicycle and broken his leg, stopped his motor-oar and expressed 
sympathy. Evidently there was not a man who would not have 
thought a broken leg cheap at the price of this compliment, for 
the only condolence the sufferer’s relatives offered was this:—- 
“How fortunate is our brother that the ShaUzada should speak 
with him.” 

General Smith-Dorrien, warden of nine hunderd miles of 
mountains and sim-scorched plains, has much to show His Royal 
Highness. At Chaman, wluch will be reached by the railway 
which the late Amir compared to a knife thrust in his vitals, the 
Prince wall see the road to Kandahar and the bare plateau, with 
the Afghan fort keeping watch for the man who ventures to set 
foot over the border.— (Wimjeam Maxwell.) 

Englishman, Quetta, March Jl.—-The spell of truly Royal 
weather which the Prince arid Princess of Wales have hitherto 
enjoyed was broken when they entered upon the most pic¬ 
turesque stage of their progress. The chmate of Quetta at tliis 
.season has all. the bracing charm of the Engodine in winter. 
The apricots and the almonds are not in bloom, indeed, they 
■are barely showing the pink fleshiness of their budding life, 
and the poplars, chenam, and walnuts betrayed the barrenness 
of an English December. But the weeping willows are fleck¬ 
ing the brown hedgerorvs with the green promise of spring, 
and their l od-stemmed congeners temper their harshness with the 
rich colours of the afterglow. To compensate for the absence 
of the exuberant vegetable life which makes Quetta in April an 
Indian Paradise, the climate at its best is like wine to the faded 
dw'eller in the plains. Cold without the damp rawness of the 
wiu|i^r months, the clear crisp ringing air sends the blood surging 
through the veins until your animal spirits run riot. In the 
azure brightness of the cloudless sun light, in the ethereal beauty 
of 1,he full moon, the giant peaks, outposte of the Quetta valley,' 
their barren rockiness clothed with the daintiest garment of snow, 
evolve in every change of light and aspect a new and more 
perfect beauty. To be in Quetta in such times is to appreciate 
the full joy of living. 

This was Quetta for the week preceding the Ro^l visit. 
Then came the news of the depression forming in Persia, which 
is the infallible harbinger of rain and snow; but as the day 


slipped by without signs of the threatened break one began to 
hope that for onco the portents might be astray. But Saturday 
morning broke with a deepening bank of purple cloud over- 
j hanging the valley and a moist softness in the air that could have 
1 but one significance, and an hour before noon the rain came down 
j in torrents that spe^ily converted the trim roads into a quagmire, 
j A little later the sun succeeded in tearing a jagged rent tkiough 
i this murky pall and the troops marched to their stations imder 
I more cheering conditions. The Warwicks trudged through the 
I mire over-coated to the eyes to fonn the guard of honour, and the 
I native mfantry drawiag their drab surtouts mote closely round 
! them and the cavalry in hood and cape invested the military 
I display with the stem business-like air that properly belongs to 
the fortress station that guaida India’s second backdoor. 
When all arrangements were complete, the nows came that in 
j view of the bad weather and the inconvenience that would be 
i -caused to all by a State reception in a downpour^ Their Royal 
' Highnesses wished their arrival to be quite private. So the 
1 troops were marched off, the formal ceremonies were abandoned 
and the Prince and Princess drove to Government House with 
only a travelling escort. They were scarcely within its wall 
: before the rain again descended in torrents. 

Still there were many elements of piotuiesqueness in the 
! seme. There were gathered at the station the Khan of Kelat, 

' the titular overlord of the greater part of Baluchistan. The Klhau 
i nominally controls the arid, mountain region, some ten times the 
; size of Switzerland, that lies between Persia, Afghanistan, British 
! India and the Arabian Sea; bixt of recent years a distinct change 
has overtaken the relations between the Khan and his shdars. 

; Mir Khodadad Khan, working through whom Sir Robert Sande- 
man wrought such an amazing change in Baluchistan, now lives 
i in retirement at Pishin. With all his faults he wx^ a man of 
I character, but under his successor the sirdars have come to 
look more to the British Government than to their traditional 
feudal Chief. Near the Khan stood the Jam of Lasbela whose 
territories abut on the sea coast north-west of Karaclu, and near 
whose capital stands the still honoured grave of'Sir Robert 
Sandeman. Round the Agent to the Governor-General were 
grouped the handful of officer.^ who not only directly administer 
British Baluchistan, but are the comptrollers of a hundred and 
thirty thousand square miles of mountain, desert, and valley 
peopled by more than a million souls, where order is well ni^ 
as profound as in the most settled districts of British India- 
' Then, at the head of his officers, stood the military warden 
of these marches, the guardian of nine hundred miles of moun¬ 
tain and plain, the watch dog over the second backdoor into 
India from the north. In the gamut of military appointments 
there is none more attractive to the keen soldier than this. 
There is the bracing contact with the frontier with its teson 
that soldiering is a splendid profession, and riot an excuse for 
living. 

There is a climate which keeps men as hard as nails ; to see 
a battery of “ He-wies ” or a company of Mountain Artillery 
march through Quetta is to realise what Mulvaney meant when 
he spoke of soldiers “Crammed full wid bullmayte.” There is 
a division of all arms to train, soon to be increased to two, and 
there are miles of defences to study. It is just the command 
for an officer like Major-General Smith Dorrieq, who has fui'tber 
left a mark upon the station by materially improving the amen¬ 
ities of the soldier’s life. And wherever they could find room 
clustered the sirdars of the Baluch tribes. Baluchis, with their 
curly locks and flowing white robes, Afghans, with their strong 
Semitic features, the Brahuis, betraying a still unexplained 
Dravidian strain, the Bugtis, Marris, and the strange wild clans 
whoso existence was one of incessant strife till Sandeman 
extended lus right arm right up to the Wazui border. 

In the course of the five days they will spend at Quetta, the 
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Prince and Princess will come inkj contact with every phase of 
its political and strategical Tvork. Onllonday the ofiicial visits 
of the Khan of Kelat and the Jam of Las Bela will be made, and 
the Sirdars of Baluchistan received in Durbar. Then on the 
military side time w'ill be nifide for a detailed visit to Baleli, 
where the fortifications are centred which in the opinion of 
competent judges render Quetfii impregnable against direct 
attack, and for an exciu'sion of Chaman, the little station looking 
out over Spin Baidal fort, tlie outpost of Afghanistan, and wfiere 
are aecunnilated the materials for a railway to the Kandahar, 
that lies across the plain. Tlic short joiumey to Cham an will 
carry them to the Kwaja Amran Chain, holding the advanced 
line of defences and through the Khojak tunnel which Abdur 
Rahman Khmi sonowfully likened to a knife tluustin his vitals. 

But to-day in accordance with the invariable practice of the 
torn’ was a day of rest Tlreir Royal Higlmesses attended Divine 
Service in the Church of St. Mary of Bethany in the morning, 
and there was no State ceremony. To-day, too, the weather 
has betrayed a perfection that made it hard to realise that this 
was the raw' chilly wet station that greeted the Prince and Prin- 
; cess of Wales twenty-fimr horns ago. The sun has mvested the 
valley with tha cheerful crispness of an English spring, and al¬ 
though the triple peaks—Takatoo, Murdar and Chiltan—-are 
dipping their summits in the greyish clouds and pmple shadows 
are clinging to the low hills round Baleli, there is the hope of the 
splendid freshness of the last week. 

We learn that the Government of Nepal has presented to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales an interesting and 
valuable oollection of Indian animals, which the Prince intends 
to send to the London Zoological Society’s Gardens for exhibition, • 
The animals are expected to arrive in London in June and will 
be especially exhibited. The Duke of Betb’ord, the Presidept^ 
of the Society, will defray the cost of transport from Indian to 
England. When the present King’s Indian Menagerio -was 
exhibited at the l.ondon Zoo in IS76, the visitors in.that year 
numbered 91.5,764-, a to(riJ exceeding by 66,000 the attendanoe 
in any previous or subsequent year, so the collection should be 
a great help to the Society. It would be well, if the Government 
of India could afford ^eater assistance than has hitheiffiO been 
■given to the Calcutta Zoological Committee in obtaining animals , 
grom Nepal and other parts of India where the rarer wild animals 
may still be found, though m decreasing numbers: v-" • ; 

Indian Daily News, Quetta, March 11, — 'flie. Prmce andT 
Princess of AV’ales reached Quetta this afternoon after 
journey of forty-five hours from Aligarh. When tlie l^oyat 
train entered the Bolan Pass tliis morning, Jvoavy'Clouds 
hung over the further snow-capped hills. Ram-Wifs'falling 
wlien .Mach was reached, and after ton o’cl^k a tliundepstorm 
Avas playing over the hills, Later on, as the Briow-crownod' 
ranges were neared, the view of bright silver crested peaks; 
and pearl grey mists was superb, Altt Quetta Kail and rain, 
began to fall about half past nine,, and asit ooi^tinued, a- 
I telegram was despatphed to the Prince regarding the reception 
, -arrangements. iKe original •prog^amrho provKied for a public 
arrival and the presebtatioit . of a Mpnichpal adrlress at - the 
railway station, h the weathof jK^Bifiitteci. ; ^ . y , ' 

Heavy rain and 8howerH_of,haib wm> still alternately'fajliitg'. 
when the advance train afrivw:! a. Jlhile- befqrcytwo' o’etooki • 
The troops, after lining the rOads," had beeipordered to refciirn 
to their quarters, but after tw'o •Q’eiock , lrhd'-weather clt'iired , 
and they again marched out to take up'their positions along the 
route from the station to the Residency. The Royal train 
was timed to arrive at tliroe o’clock, and by that hour there 
was a large gathering of military offiioers, civilians, many ladies 
and the striking assembly of Baluchi and Brahui notables at the 
station, The arrival of the tram was delayed, and then the 
intimation came that on account of the weather' the arrival would 


be private. Eor the second time the troops were marched back 
to their quarters and only the guard-of-honour of the Royal War* 
wickahire Regiment remained on the platform, while a travelling 
escort of Jacob’s Hoi'se with some of the Zhob Levies rein|.ined 
in the vicinity of the station. The officers, the provincial 
representatives and the public who had gathered in the station 
also remained to greet Their Royal Highnesses. ’ 

Quetta lies in a close circle of hills which are to-day thickly / 
streaked with snow, and when the Royal train entered the rail-o 
way station at half past three, the curtain of mist had lifted and 
the silvered peaks gleamed under a bright sun. The Prince and 
Princess were I'eceivetl by the Hon. Mr. Tucker, the Acting Agent 
to the Governor-General in Baluchiatah, the (General Officer 
Commanding at Quetta, His Highness the Khan of Khelat and 
the J am of Las Bcyla, A bouquet was presented to the Princessj^ 
and thereafter Their Royal Higlinessoa drove straight to the Re* 
sidency, A salute was fired b)' the garrison artillcrv and a knot 
of children of the British garrison gathered ou a stand close to 
the station entrance and sang “ God bless the Prince of Wales. 
The route to the Residency had been decorated, but the rain 
had left nothing but limp bits of coloured rags and bedraggled 
arches. Though the weather was fair for the actual a'jrival, 
within half an hour of Their Royal Highnesses’ reaching tlia 
Residency, a heavy thunderstorm broke over Quetta. . 

Rain and sleet continued to fall sharply until nearly midnight 
last night, but in spite of the weather there was an attempt at 
illumination on the hills. BeJtcon fires burned along tho creste 
of the^ Chihaltan, Takatu and llunrai, which form the circle 
within which Quetta lies. This morning the weather is fine’ 
and clear, and the air is like wine. The hills have a thicker 
coating■ of ,gnow.than was visible 3te3terday and over the loftier 
perf^s piled Ijanks of cotton and wool. Tho cloud is tiiig^ 
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here arid there with an ominous gmyiicss. The pinnacle crags 


rise gleaming in white splen^(^’, fijid the whole picture before 
tho' eye is one of wintry' brilliance, and graceful and lovely in 
the extreme,' At eleven to’clock this morning the Prince and 
Princess attended parade'sevvioe Ghmch of St. Mary 

of Bethany. The Quetta pi’O^amme is now greatly subject to 
the weather, but to-moirow the prinOo will receive the Municipal 
address which had to be postpentrd on . Saturday, and will later 
receive .a, visit fi'pm the Khari ot Khelat. A durbar at which 
'the- Sirdars of Baluchistan will be received will be held at the 
Sailderaan Hall hr the afternoon. . . , 

■ Ptonew.—Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales visited 
Roorkbe'on Wednesday last, having journeyed froni Hardwar to 
'RoOrkeC^.-by motor-car along the bank of .the Ganges C.annl. 
She was accomoa.nied by.Lady Eva Dugdale, Sir Walter I^aw-^ 
rence, and, members of Ijei' staff, and was much interested on 
the way at' the various works on the great Ganges Canal. At 
Dhanauri, for'pistance, .sKe was shoAvn the special escape gates 
A for coping with flood' water, from the River Rutmo by tho Exe¬ 
cutive Engineer, Mr. Anthony. One of these gates was dropped 
to show Her Royal Higlmesa the releasing gear and the m.ammr 
in which the flood water would be drawn off from the Canal to 
the bed of the Rutmo on. the lower side. The party arnvwl m 
RoOi'kce at 1 o’clock p.M., ,apd was greeted at the entrance from 
tho f.’aiial bank- hy 800 workmen of the Canal Fovmdry, who 
lined up on twery wall and roof of the buildings and made their 
lojml and profound salaams as Her Royal Highness was passing 
the Works. ' Die Princess drove steaight to the house of Colonel 
and thb Hon. Mrs. vSandbach, with whom she lunched, and after- 
\vard.s all the officers and native officers of tho P. W. O. 1st Sap¬ 
pers and Miners were presented to Her Royal Highness by 

Colonel Sandbach, D.S.O., R.E. ' 

At a quarter to four in tlie afternoon tho Princess and suite 
visited the Canal Foundry, driving in motor-cars to the main 
gate of the works, where they alighted. The Snpermtendont 
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Mt. B. Soufcer-RolbertBon, was presented to Her Royal Highness 
by Colontd Bandbach, and his little daughter presented the 
Princess with a lovely bouquet of heliotropes, which she 
graeionsly accepted. The party then went tlirough the various 
departments of the Canal foundry, Her Royal Highness 
being conducted by the Superintendent who explained all 
the different processes of manufacture. The Princess 
stayed for some time in the foundry, and on leaving 
expressed her pleasure at having visited these workshoi® and at 
all she had seen there. The Royal party left the Canal Foundry 
at 4-25 in motor-cars and went to the Thomason Gvil Engineer¬ 
ing College, where the Princess was conducted through the various 
bnildings by Ma jor Atkinson, R.FI , Principal of the College. 
Her Royal Highne.ss was much interBsted in the College work, 
and especially in the excellent photographs which was shown 
her, being samples of work done by the students. The 
College roads and buildings were gaily decorated for the 
occasion, a triumphal arch being erected on the road to the 
north front of the College. In the evening Her Royal 
Highness weiit for a motor ride down the main Meerut 
road to Manglaur and gob back to Roorkee about 6-30 
v.w.fi and proceeded to the Royal train at Roorkee railway 
station and dined in her carriage. Mr. Hope Kavanagh, District 
Superintendent of Police, was in charge of the police arrange¬ 
ments and the roads during the Princess’s visit, and at the rail¬ 
way stations Her Royal Highness sent specially for Mr, 
Kavanagh, expressed her pleasure at the way ho had managed 
everything for the comfort of the party and during her stay in 
Hardwar. Before leaving Roorkee Her Royal Highness 
presented signed photos of herself to Colonel Sandlwich and to 
Mr. Kavanagh in commemoration of her visit. The Piincess 
left Roorkee by special train at II o’clock the same night 
for Aligarh. 

Times Quetta, March 11.—The bright, crisp wintry weather 
prevailing in Quetta for the past week broke yesterday, when 
it became wet, raw, and stormy. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales consequently passed through the striking scenery viewed 
from the train aa the railway climbs from Sibi to tlio Quetta 
I%teau under unfavourable conditions, and at Quetta the 
arrangements for an oflScial reception were cancelled, as it 
was decided that the arrival should be private. The Khan 
of Khelab, the Jam of Las Bela, and the picturesque sirdars 
of the Baiuoh tribes were in attendance, and will be received 
in durbar on Monday. Sunday being a day of rest, which 
Their Royal Highnesses have scrupulausly observed throughout 
their tour, no ceremony took place to-day except a church 
SeiTice. 

One’s first impression of Quetta, the head-quarters of British 
civil and military administration in Baluchistan, is as^of an oasis 
in the wilderness, so striking is the contrast between the belt 
oi vegetation which surrounds it and the desolation of the wild 
mountain ranges throngh which the railway climbs up to it, 
whether by the Bolan Pas.s or across the Choppar Rift by the 
still more impressive Hamai route. The lofty plateau, upon 
which Quetta is situated more than 5,000ft. above sea-level, and 
the boldly scraped hills which only imperfectly shelter it from 
thb winter blizzards of Central Asia ate themselves as bleak as 
the but by dint of irrigation, the trim gardens and avenu<» 
of the civil and*military “lines,” and even patches of cereal culti¬ 
vation and orchards of apple and pear trees are gradually ex¬ 
panding from year to year round the mud walls of the old native 
town, which wea less than 30 years ago one of the Klian of Khe- 
lat’s tumble-down forte. Only 25 years ago a. Liberal Govern¬ 
ment, chiefly concerned to remain consistent with t-he line it had 
adopted in Opposition, still refused to recognise in any way the 
importance of (Joetta. But facte have, as usual, proved stronger 
than theories, and to-day with its girdle of detached forts and 


its northern outposts at Chaman, right on the Afghan frontieir, 
Quetta is admittedly one of the. militaiy bulwarks of our Indian 
Empire. 

Quetta occupies in regard to Western Afghanistan a strategi¬ 
cal position in many respects analogous to that which Reahawar 
occupies in respect to Eastern Afghanistan, with this important 
difference, that whereas there still lies between Peshawar and 
Kabul a very difficult stretch of moimtainous cormtry inhabited 
by warlike and potentially hostile tribes, the only natural obs¬ 
tacle to an advance from Quetta Upon Kandahar has been over¬ 
come since the.Kwaja Aniran range, which blocks the Quetta 
plateau in the north, has been pierced by a tunnel and the rail¬ 
way carried through it under the old Kojak Pass down to Cha¬ 
man, whence an unbroken plain stretches away to Kandahar. 
Of late years, too, the importance of Quetta as regards not only 
Western Afghanistan, but also Eastem Persia, has received due 
recognition by the conatraction of the railway to Nushki and the 
opening up of a new trade route along the margin of Northern 
Baluoliistan into Seistan. The events of the last two years in 
Further Asia and the upheaval in Russia have no doubt averted, 
or at any rat© postponed for a long time to come, tire danger of 
a Russian advance to the south through Khorasan and Setsban 
which might have ultimately turned our defensive positions on 
the north-west frontier of India, but apart from such larger 
considerations of Asiatic policy, the development of our relations 
rvith Persia from this new base has been already amply vindi¬ 
cated by the results of the MacMahon mission to Seistan and the 
Settlement of the Afghan-Persian boundary dispute in the debate- 
able region of the Heri-Rud. 

Quetta happily enjoys the advantages of a relatively healthy 
climate, for though the cold in winter is very severe, the hot 
season is nob unbearably oppressive. Its selection for the estab¬ 
lishment of the new Indian Staff College is doubtless mainly due 
to its hoalthinesa, and its importance as a military station ^ms 
bound to go on Rowing, fflie spring is certainly not yet suffi¬ 
ciently advanced for Their Royal Highnesses to see Quetta at 
its best, but combined with his visit to Peshawar and the Kbai- 
bar Pass, the Prince’s journey into Baluchistan wiU have served 
to give him a veiy useful knowledge of the North-West Frontier 
and to familiarize him with many of the great Imperial problems 
connected with it. 

ISth March 1906. 

Etiglishman, Quetta, March 12~~-This mommg broke with 
the full splendour of a mountain winter day. The brightest 
of blue skies just flecked with diaphanous clouds warm enough 
to be pleasant and cold enough to make brisk physical move¬ 
ment a joy. It is this weather that makes Quetta in winter au 
Indian Engadine. 

The official programme opened with the reception of the 
Munieipal Address that would have been presented on Saturday 
had not the rain so sadly upset ail arrangements. It was the 
more interesting because it traced a development that cannot 
|je paralleled in modem India outside the Chenab Irrigation 
Colony. When as the most valuable fruits of the Second Afghan 
War we entered into possession of the passes that make our fron¬ 
tier against Eastem Afghanistan and North-Eastern Persia prac¬ 
tically impregnable, the Quetta plateau was one of the most 
depressing places in Asia. A few groups of aged and stunted 
mulberry trees stood about in despondent attitudes at intervals 
in the swampy plain surrounding the ancient mud volcano whioh 
now forms the basis of the central fort and round the fort clus¬ 
tered a mud and wattle coUeetion of dome crowned huts whioh 
figured as the town. So 'wrote Sir Thomas Holdiob of the 
Quetta of quarter of a century ago. 

To-day the Municipality were able to claim that the mud and 
wattle huts with their four thousand poor occupants, have ex» 











paBded into a town of over seven hundred acres with a poptrla- 
tion of a quarter of a lakh. A town with twelve miles of good 
road, mostly lined with fine trees—though the ravages of an in¬ 
sect called the borer have been ditefully destructive of all whose 
wood is soft—with a revenue of two and a half lakhs, a good 
water supply, adequate sanction, and improving facilities for 
education. The bloodshed and anarchy common all over Balu¬ 
chistan have been replaced by peace and order. The appal¬ 
ling oommunioations that strewetl the valleys and the passes 
with dead and dying transport animals in the two Afghan wars, 
have given way to railways up the Bolan Pass and the Hurnai, 
gixd military roads and facile means of travel even to Loraiai 
and Port Sandeman in the remote Zhob Valley, telegraphs and 
posts. The scanty trade constantly interrupted by tribal feuds 
has grown into a flourishing commerce with Ealat, Seistan, and 
Soutiiem Afghanistan, which has increased by five lakhs of 
maunds in the imports and two and a half lakhs of inaunds in 
the exports. With this record the Municipality could honestly 
claim an extraordinary advance on previous conditions that 
affonls an example of what can be effected under the benign and 
enlightened ascendancy of British power. 

In reply His Royal Highness said 

Gentlemen,—^The address which has just been read presents 
in very graphic language a story of which we may aU feel proud. 
WTiile thanking you heartily for your welcome to the Princess 
of Wales and myself, I congratulate you with equal heartiness 
on your achievements. We, who are familiar with the older 
and more slowly growing institutions of the West, are naturally 
struck with the rapid career of Quetta. You have mentioned 
the honoured name of Stjndeman, who won the people of Balu¬ 
chistan to the ways of jMjace. I doubt not that the traditions 
of that great man inspire and direct you in your labours and I 
eon detect in your address two of his qualities, courage and hope. 
We shall have opportunities during the next few days of seeing 
for oniselves the work which has been achieved within the short 
space of thirty years, and it will be my pleasing duty to inform 
the King-Bmperor of the wonderful prograss which has been 
made on this frontier of the Empire since he visited India. 
May every success and prosperity attend your useful labours. 
The concluding words of your address have greatly touched 
us, and we sincerely join in your expressions of thankfulness 
for the blessings which Providence has bestowed upon us 
during our journey to and in hidia. 

Then His Royal Highness received formal visits from the 
Khan of Khelat and the Jam of Los Bela. The conditions have 
markedly changed since Sir Robert Sandeman working through 
the Klisn pacified Baluchistan with a facility that made his 
administration a subject for puzzled admiration, In their moat 
desperate feuds the Baluoh tribes owned a oartain shadowy 
allegiance to the Khan which Sandeman with his intuitive per¬ 
fection turned to profit. But the man through whom he worked 
and who was devoted to him with a quite touching affection waa 
deposed for an act of savagery and the sirdars now look to the 
British Government with the confidence Sir Robert inspired. 
Still he is a figure amongst the Indian Feudatories controlling 
a mountainous kingdom ten times the size of Switzerland and 
paid his homage in full state, but with an escort of native cavalry 
instead of his ovm picturesque Sowarsis. 

On the east side of Quetta stands a low domed building that 
commemorates the great work of Sir Robert Sandeman in Balu¬ 
chistan. There, this afternoon, were gathered the ■ sirdars of 
all the varied Baluoh tribes to pay homage to the Heir to the 
Throne, that Sandeman taught them to respect. It was a wild 
and picturesque assembly, that in many respects recalled the 
meeting of hard, strongfeatured frontiersmen who greeted 
Their Royal Highnesses at Pe,shawar. Baluchis, Brahuis, Bugtis, 
Kakara and Harris, they squatted on rich carpets in the aisles of 


the cruciform hall with the iron reserve and patience character¬ 
istic of these fighting tribes. The Baluchi is said never to wash 
his garments except for a durbar. When he does he makes as 
dashing a figure as any to be found in the East. With bis volu¬ 
minous robes falling round his stalwart figure, with a Grecian 
simplicity, a drooping white turban, his uncut raven looks 
tumbling over his shoulders in careless profusion, and hawk 
eyes looking over a jiook nose set in a gnarled face, darkened 
with a flowing beard, he looks what he is, an inhabitant of this 
wild borderland of rugged mountain and arid plain. Besides 
these striking figures the sirdars in heavily embroidered kur- 
touts of crimson and lake and russet, despite their Kabul caps 
a-id baggy breeches, looked almost tame. 

Conspicuous even in this assemblage of what the Americans 
would caU real live men, who paid homage to the Emperor’s son 
with a proud dignity that had not even a trace of servility were 
the representatives of the forces that keep the peace on the 
borderland. An essential factor in the Sandeman system was 
the tribal levy, the policy of making the tilbesmen their own 
poHoe-meii, since adopted with conspicuous success in other 
parts of the North-West Frentier. And when the formal pre¬ 
sentations w'ere over. His Royal Highness bestowed sonads upon 
those who have been deserving well of the Government. No figure 
challenged more general admiration than the soldierly Suba- 
dar-Major of the Zhob Levy Corps, which was raised almost 
immediately after Sir Frederick Roberts’ expedition through the 
valley. A little later an illustration was given of the character 
of some of the men who compose these levies. A havildar and 
two sepoyB were called up and the Prince pinned on their bt easts 
the Order of Merit of British India of the third class awarded 
for conspicuous courage. In a raid on the Shinba.z post, last 
April, Havildar Hiyatkhan, who was in command, continued 
fighting, though woimded and by his personal example encour¬ 
aged his men to continue the defence. Sepoy Ali Jan, v/hen left 
severely wounded in the lower room in the hands of the raiders 
at imminent risk of his life, shouted to his comrades in the upper 
room that the ceiling was being fired and enabled tliem to ex¬ 
tinguish the flames and Sepoy Sultan Khan put out the flamt*a 
although in so doing he exposed himself to a heavy fire. 

The ceremonial over the Hon. Mr. A. L. Tucker, C.I.E., the 
Agent to the Governor-General, speaking in the vernacular ex¬ 
pressed by command the pleasure the Prince of Wales had ex¬ 
perienced in meeting the sirdars and his appreciation of the loyal 
spirit that had brought them from their distant homos to attend 
the Durbar. With the same state that accompanied the assem¬ 
bly the gathering slowly dissolved. 

Englishman .—Among the officials who will assemble in 
Karachi to formally attend the departure of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at the end of the week are : Lord Francis Scott, 
A.-D-C. on behalf of the Viceroy; General B. Duff, Adjutant 
General ; Sir Arthur Fanshawe, Postmaster-General ; Mr. H. 
Stuart, Head of the Criminal Investigation Department; and 
Mr. V. Gabriel, Under-Secretary, Foreign Office. 

Indian Daily News, Quetta, March 12, — The Prince this 
i morning receiv^ an address from the Municipal Commiasionei’s 
i of Quetta which was enclosed in a silver casket. The address 
was presented in the Durbar hall of the Residency, and vtas 
read by Major Archer, President of the Municipality. It is 
stated that about thirty years ago, at a time almost coincident 
with the visit of the King-Emperor to India, the late Sir Robert 
Sandeman, whose memory is still cherished by all the people of* 
Baluchistan, entered Quetta to be the founder by peaceful 
means of a province exceeding in area that of the British 
Isles. Quetta then consisted of few mud hovels clustered 
round the Miri inside the fort, with no more than four thousand 
inhabitants. Soon the country was divided into districts; 
j bloodshed and anarchy gave place to peace and security; 























outside the Sandeman Hall was furnished by the Warwicks. 
Afterwards the Sii’dars were entertained, the arrangements 
for this being managed by a committee which included the 
Revenue CJommissioner and the Political Officers. 

Irish Times ,—The tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
in India is drawing to a close. Their Royal Highnesses have 
been absent from, England for close upon six months, and they 
have filled in their time by getting into the most personal rela¬ 
tions with native life in the East. They have been shown the 
resources and the strength of British power, not only in the 
great cities of India but upon the frontier as well, and they have 
been given evidence of the strength of the ties which bind the 
native population to the Throne. From Bombay, at which 
spot Their Royal Highnesses &at set foot upon Indian soil, to 
Quetta, which is being honoured with their presence at the 
present time, is a far cry, but the guiding motive of our rule in 
each locality is the same. Whether we are dealing with ordered 
commimities which occasionally come into conflict the one with 
the other, as is the case in Bombay, or whether upon the frontier, 
the Administration is engaged in the difficult task of restraining 
the tribesmen from falling upon one another. British rule holds 
all men equal in the eyes of the law. It is the impartiality with 
which the law is administered which has convinced the bulk of 
the native population that there is no alternative to British 
domination in India. We have had to take severe measures to 
repress frontier risings from time to time, and in the result 
those who lent themselves to the revolt have been driven to 
admit that British intervention not only was necessary but 
imperative. Thirty years ago Quetta, to-day one of the out¬ 
posts of the Empire, was a collection of tumble-down forts. 
Tl>e Prince of Wales, in his reply yesterday to the address of 
welcome presented by the Municipality, was entitled to express 
his surprise at the progress which had been made by Quetta. 
Apart from other considerations, the fact must not be lost to 
sight that in regard to Western Afghanistan Quetta occupies in 
many respects a strategical position analogous to that which 
Peshawar occupies in regard to Eastern Afghanistan. One my 
hazard the opinion that under some Powers a post like Quetta 
would not exhibit the signs of social and of commercial activity 
wliich are exhibited by this military bulwark. We should say 
that not the least interesting of the experiences of Their Royal 
Highnesses in India will centre around their stey in Quetta, and 
that these will enable them to appreciate not only the virility 
of British rule in the East, but the sure foundations upon which 
that rule is built. 

Madras Afaif.-r-London, February 23.-^Lord Lansdowne, a 
for mer Viceroy of India, speaking in the House of Lords in 
reference to the King's speech, said that only those who have 
lived in India and mixed with the people of that country could 
appreciate the intense respect and devotion with which the 
Sovereign of the Empire, and those clraely connected with him, 
were regarded there by all races and creeds, 

LordRipon, a former Viceroy of India, replying, remarked:— 
“ Lord Lansdowne knows India as well as 1 do. I know how 
de^ is the respect and attachment of her people towards the 
Crown. When I was there few things were remarked more 
vividly and with greater pleasure by the Princes and peoples 
than the visit of our present Sovereign. That feeling continues 
and will be extended by the visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, in the House of Commons, observed 
“ We all know how the personal link of the Crown is of the ut¬ 
most importance in connection with the Government of the 
great dependency of India. I rejoice to think that the visit has 
been an entire success.” 

At the opening of the new Convocation of Canterbury, the 
Primate presiding, the Upper House adopted an Address to the 


King, in which, having referred to the strengthening bonds of 
loyalty and affection attaching the Colonies to the Mother- 
country and His Majesty’s Throne by the visit of the Prince' 
and Princess of Wales to the Colonies, proceeded to express the 
belief that similar blessing would attend the visit to Incha which 
is now greeting Their Royal Highnesses with characteristic 
splendour, and that the people of that vast land might steadily 
advance in all true welfare, and in concord with one another 
and in united loyalty to His Majesty. 

Mr. George Made, the sculptor, is commissioned to execute 
a statue of the Prince of Wales, to be erected in Bombay to 
commemorate the Royal visit to India. 

Tmes.—Quetta, March 12.—The story of the rapid 
development of Quetta w.ss unfolderl in the municipal address 
presented to the Rinoo of Wales to-day. It told how, when 
Quetta passed into the pos-session of the British, the town 
consisted of a few mud hovels clustered round a mud fort. 
Now it embraces a population of 25,000 with a rapidly 
expanding trade with Afghanistan, Khelat, and Seistap. 

After the municipal ceremony the Prince received visits from 
the Khan of Khelat and the Jam of Las Bela, and in the after¬ 
noon held a durbar, which was attended by all the ^irdalB of 
Baluchistan. They met in the hall which commemorates the 
work of Sir Robert Sandeman—a picturesque gathering, recalli^ 
an assembly of frontiersmen at Peshawar. Baluchis, Harris, 
Bugtia and Kakars .squatted on the floor in fliowing costumes, 
their uncut hair tumbling over their shoulders, men of splendid 
physique and strongly marked character. 

When they had paid their jjomage there followed an incident 
illustrating how peace is m.aintained among tliese wild peoples. 
A havildar and two sepoys of the Zhob Levy Corps were pre¬ 
sented with the Order of Merit for gallantry in resisting a raid on 
the Shinbaz post in April last. 

14th March 1906. 

DaUy Chrmieh .—The Royal tour in India is probably 
marked by the giving of many presents, a delightful privilege of 
Royalty that always savours of the land of fairy tales, exercised 
though it is in a prosaic age. But the King’s gift has lost much 
of its ancient spontaneity nowadays, and the witty ePurtier is 
no longer rewarded ,on the instont by the chain from a Monarch’s 
neck, or a purse of gold from his hand. It is not so long, though, 
since this kind of gift was still n'ode. An excellent story is told 
of Bominico, the celebrated harlequin, who, dining one day with 
Louis XIV, fixed his eyes covetously on a dish of partridges. 
“ Give that dish to Dominico,” said the King, hospitably. “ And 
the partridges, too, Sire ?” said the incorrigible Dominic. 
The dish, as it happened, was of gold. 

Indian Daily News. —Quetta, March 13.—^r.ast night the 
Quetta Bazaar waS illuminated, and a display of fireworks 
takes place to-day. The Prince returned the visit of the Khan 
of Khelat. A dinner and reception will be held at the 
Residency to-night. 

After the visit to the Khan of Khelat the Prince and Princess 
accompanied by General Smith-Dorrien, went out at noon by 
train to Ealeli, eight miles from Quetta, to inspect the defences. 

The Prince and Princess returned to Quetta from Baleli 
about 6-30. During the excursion they ascendixl a hill from 
which a splendid view of the country was obtained. The 
military aspects of the position which commands the points of' 
approach were explained by General Smith-Dorrien. 

Times .—Our relations with the semi-independent tribes of 
Baluchistan, whose chiefs were on Monday received in Durbar 
by the Prince of Wales, constituted, when we first brought this 
region within our sphere of influence, a political problem of 
scarcely less diffioully than that still presented by our relations 
with the Pathan tribes in the region of Peshawar. It was solved 
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practically iiiid thett) is every reaBoxi to believe permanmfcly by 
the genius of one grea^fc frontier oflScer, Sir Robert Sandemoti, 
who, by a Jare combination of firmness, patience, and jnstioe, 
sncceeded in winning the confidence of the Balnch tribesmen 
and sectiring their allegianoe On equitable terms to an unaoous* 
tomed rigim/; of peace and lawful order. He was helped, no 
doubt, to pome extent by the constitulaon of tribal society in 
Baluchistan, which has always been organized on a more 
aristocratic basis than araonjpt the Pathans. Though the 
Afridi tribes have their tnaliks, in those essentially democratic 
communities the influence wielided by the headmen is apt to be 
merely nommal, or at least depends more upon their peisonality 
than upon their Office. The Baluch chiefs, on the contrary, 
exercis^ real power, and it proved naturally easier to n^otiate 
with them than it does with an Afridi jirgah of some two 
thousand tribesmen, with whom it is often a case of guot mfita, 
iot setUenHai. The Khan of Khelat, for instance, who claims 
descent from a freed man of Ali, the fourth Khalif, whose family 
afterwards came Over from Arabia to Sind with the first Mussuli 
man invaders of India more than a thoxisand yearn ago, was 
generally recognized as the head of the old BaJudi Confederacy 
% the great majority of the Baluch Sirdars, though the Jam 
of Las ^la, also reputed to be of ancient Arab extraction, proved 
at times rather a dangerous rival, and the Chief of Kharan, 
as the head of the Nausherwani tribe, once enjoyed an almost 
dominant prestige, especially in Western Baluchistan. It was 
PurdilKhan, an ancestor of the present Chief of Kharan, who is 
said to have slain Ashraf Khan when he fled before Nadir Shah 
firom Kandahai’, and to have taken the Koh-i-Nur diamond 
from his dead body. These three chiefs, together with the rest 
Of the Baluch Sirdars, are now loyal vassals of the British Crown, 
and, though British Baluchistan, or that portion of Baluchistan 
which is subject to dii-ect British administration, forms only a 
Very small part of the whole of Baluchistan, the restraining 
ihflumice of the paramount Power, represented by a mere hand- 
fuL Of Englishmen, makes itself felt as surely throughout the 
leng^ and breadth of this wild and Sparsely-populated country 
as in the immediate neighbourhood of Quetta. The secret of Sir 
Robert Sandeman’s success with the Baluchis, as of the slower 
and more partial success achieved under Lord Curzon^s admin¬ 
istration in dealing with the Afiridis, lay in reconciling with the 
respect we must enforce for our superior conceptions of law and 
•ojrder, the consideration we owe to the ancient customs and tra¬ 
ditions and tribal methods of self-government of a primitive 
but virile race. 

16th Mabch 1906. 

Indian Daily TeZcgfmpfe,—-Quetta, March W.-r-The Military 
manaeuvres which were to tahe place to-day were abandoned 
eariy in the week, and the day has been left free except for a 
visit, to the lines of the Welsh Regiment, where the Prince and 
Princess lunch with the officers. At midnight to-night they leave 
Quetta for Chaman, within sight of the Afghan'Frontier, 
where to-morrow morning the Prince presents colours to the 
J27th Baluch light Infantry. 

'This morning, the Prince, at the request of the Hon. Mr. 
Tucker, planted a hawthorn tree in the compound of the Resi- 
dehoy on the spot where Sir Robert Sandeman first pitched 
his tent in Quetta, thirty years ago. The interesting little 
ceremony took place qrdte privately. 

The i27th Baluch Light Infantry, to whom the Ptince of 
Wales presents new colours atCbaman, were raised in Karachi 
in 1844 by Sir Charles Napier, at the first Baluch Regiment. 
The Corps served, during the Mutiny from March 1857 to May 
1869 and took part in the siege of Delhi and the storming of the 
Kashmir Gate. It has the distinction of being the only regiment 
of the Western Command which fought at the siege of Delhi. 


It afterwards served in tho campaigns of Bohilkhand and Ondh. 
Despatched to Africa, the Regiment served in Abyssinia from 
1867 to 1869 and was present at the capture of Magdala. 
A Regimental souvenir of this campaign is a fine .Coptic cross, 
one of the four taken at Magdala, and presented to the Corps 
by Lord Napier. After Abyssinia the regiment served in Af¬ 
ghanistan in 1881 and five years later was despatched to 
Burma where it remained for three years till 1889, Eight 
years ago it went to British East Africa returning to 
India after a year in the Protectorate and in Dganda, where 
it was engaged in the suppression of the Soudanese Mutiny. 
Detachments of the Regiment served also with the 2nd Baluch 
Regiment in Egypt in 1882, and with the 3rd Baluch Regiment 
in China from 1900 to 1902. The force which operated in 
Mekran and stormed Nwiiz Fort five years ago was mainiy 
composed of the 127th Baluchta. 

Chaman, March 16.-—Entraining last night at Quetta Their 
Royal Highnesses accompanied by the Hon. Mr, Tucker, Agent 
to the Govemor General, and General Smith-Dorrien, arrived 
this morning at New Chaman, the terminus of the North-West 
Frontier Railway and distant only fifty-seven miles from 
Kandahar. Daring the night they were carried along the 
northern face of the Tokatu range by Bostan and across the 
Pishin plateau to Guixstan, and after passing through the BaHa 
Abdulla, for nearly eleven miles up the spurs of the Kwaja 
Aman, the train early this monxing entered the famous Kliojak 
tuxmel. Two and,fa-half miles long, the tunnel cost sixty-eight 
and-a-quarter lakhs to build. From the middle Of tiie tunnel 
the line descends by a devious route for seventeen miles to 
New Chaman, wherx> the Royal train arrived at 8-30. The 
return jouniey this afternoon will afford a sight of the country 
pass^ thiough in the night 

The formal Inception of Their Royal Highnesses took place 
about ten o’clock. The Prince and Princess were received by 
tho Political Agent of Quetta-Piahin, and his assistant, and the 
Aohakyar Maliks and Mbtabirs were gathered on the platform. 
ITie guard of honour was mspeoted and Their Royal Highnesses 
thereafter drove straight to the parade ground, where the 
ceremony of presenting colours to the 127th Baluch Light 
Infantry took place. 

(S'ktwdhrd.-—Let us suppose, by a long stretch of fancy, that 
we are bving in the year 2106, and that the Japanese, taking 
advantage of tiie dissensions and divisions among the Western 
nations, had become the masters of the greater part of Europe 
including the British Isles. Let us conceive oux’selves in Wales 
in this hypothetical period. The Principality is ialxabited by 
two and-a-half millions of people, speaking Welsh and Polish, 
as they do to-day. There aaro schools for both races, just as 
there are at present, there are newspapers in the two languages, 
there are landowners of Norman blood, and there are Celtic 
tenant fanners paying rent to them ; there are Methodist minis¬ 
ters, Cflxurch of Englancf parsons, and an Anglican bishop still 
drawing the modest revenues of St. Asaph ; there are tax-collect¬ 
ors and revenue officers, not distinguishable from those who ^re 
even now discharging their honourable functions } Welsh or 
English judges will be deciding cases in the local courts, bands- 
ters and attorneys, mostly Welsh, will be arguing before them; 
Welsh miners will be hewing coal in the Rhondda Valley, entm- 
prismg financiers from London will be niaking money out of the 
ores of Swansea and the cargoes of Cardiff. There is a Japan¬ 
ese regiment at Chester, and a cruiser flying the ohrysanthemum 
flag is guardship off the Severn. But beyond a few tiraders 
there are no Japanese residents at all, save and except a Mr. 
Hayashi or a Mr. Inaga, who is the Chief administrative omoer 
of the province with a couple of yoxmg Japanese aasistaaiw, a 
Japanese police-Commandant, and a Japanese i^ef Judge. 
Imagine, hnrther, Ifc. Hayashl or Mr. Inagix ruling nom an 
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extremely modest country house somewhere in the mountain 
vaiieys, and that he has no Pailiament or Local Assembly to 
control but receives his orders direct from the Mikado s 
Cabinet at Tokio, or from a Japanese “ Government of Europe,” 
with its seat at, say, Vienna. Imagine all this, and you get 
something rather like the miraouloua condition of things whidi 
pre vails in British India at this moment of writing. 

And if anyone says that this is a mere fancy picture, I can 
point him to a district in Southern India which is not much 
smaller than Wales, with a nearly equal population, where the 
inhabitants are of two races a« different from ourselves as either 
Englishmen or W'elshmen are from Japanese, with their tern* 
pies, their priests, their religious systems, their schools, their 
veraaoular newspapers, with all which things we practically 
do not interfere at aU; where there is no British military force 
within a much greater distance than that which separates Ches¬ 
ter from any part of Wales; where all the police, the revenue 
collectors, the minor civil officials, and the subordinate judges 
are natives of India; and where there are not moto than half 
a dozen Europeans, all told, to assist the English gentleman, 
who has a chuprasai or two and a few policemen about him, as 
the only external signs of that authority tmder which the entire 
district rests, in perfect order, peace, security, and apparent 
content. He is 36 years of age; he draws about the salary of a 
county court judge at home; he lives in a bungalow, which looks 
shabby compared to that of the adjacent wealthy native land- 
owner ; and he takes his instructions from a centre of government 
w'hich he can. only reach by a day and a night’s travelling in a 
train that in India would be called fast. • 

Those who think that India is a country in which a horde 
of foreign officials “ batten ” upon toe natives should look at the 
actual figures. They will find that toe “ horde ” is one of amaz¬ 
ing smallness. It is hard to believe when out of India—-it is 
harder to believe when there—that the Indian Civil Service 
comprises little more than a thousand persons. Including 
military officers in civil employ,” says Sir Joto Straohey, “and 
others, about 1,200 Englishmen are employed in the civil govern¬ 
ment of 232 millions of people, and, in the partial control of 62 
millions more.” On the average there are only four members 
of the ruling race for every million of its subjects. Bureapora- 
tic administration has surely never been exercised with a stricter 
economy in the higher grades of service. We might have filled 
India with a swarm of officials of our own blood, conferring upon 
them every place of any importance in all the departments. 
But we use our Englishman in India with parsimonious thiift. 
We engti^e him only for a few superior posts, leaving him to 
conduct the actual managemut of the country, its revenue 
system, its defence, its finances, its police, its justice, by ipeans 
of whole armies of natives. India is a Government of Indians 
under British direction. You need not to go out into the rural 
districts to see the provincial ruler at work, with perhaps two 
European assistants, perhaps one, and his corps of native 
dependents, to understand what that means in practice. 

The unit of Indian administration ia toe District; and toe 
man who matters is its chief, toe District Magistrate,—the 
Collector, as he is called in some provinces, toe Deputy Com¬ 
missioner in others. He is the regimental officer of the Indian 
service, and on him, much more than on Lieutenant-Governors 
and Members of Cotmcil, and even Viceroys toe efficiency of 
the whole vast machine depends. He tramps through the mud, 
and does the hard work: lives in camp most of the winter, frys 
and bakes in the summer, and simmers and stews during toe 
rains. The Councils and toe Secretariats escape to Simla, or 
Ootocamund, or some other pleasant hill-aUtion, to, perform 
their intellectual labours during toe hot season; but toe Head 
of the district works away on toe plains except when he is 
lucky enough to he absent on leave. 


Within his own area of jurisdiction, which may be as large 
as Kent or Yorkshire, or burger still in toe south, the CoUeotor 
is a monarch, ratoer of the personal than the oonstatotional type. 
He is himself responsible for toe btoaviour of his million or so of 
subjects he has to see that the laws are carried out, that the 
police do their duty, that the revenue is punctually gather^ in ; 
to supervise his string of native deputy collectors, assistant 
commissioners, iehsUdat's, naibs, paittxifis, and toe rest, down to 
the village headmen. • Prisons, schools, roads, railways, eanab, ^ 
dispensaries, famine, plague, epidemics, toe state of the fauna, 
the progress of trade and commerce, the social condition ef toe 
people—in all these he is constantly and practically interested. 
He is judge as well as governor; he should be a lawyer as well as 
an administrator and accountant, and he ought to know some¬ 
thing of land surveying, of irrigation, of agriculture and stock- 
breeding, of sanitary science and engineering. And on all these 
subjects and many others he must bo prepared, at short notice, 
to write with fluency and intelligence. 

To his people toe District Officer is the Government in cor¬ 
poreal fonn. For the villager, Parliament, the Cabinet, the 
Secretary of State have no existeime; the King-Emperor is a 
dim, mysterious shape in another planet; toe Great Lord Sahib 
and the Governor are far away, inaccessible potencies; ^ ev^ 
toe Commissioner is too remote. But the Head of the District 
they know; they see him in toe flesh, when he goes his rounds, 
in the camping season, or when they themselves sit outside his 
cakkerry to proffer a petition. The aspiring small landowner, 
who that hia family importance entitles him to be placed 

on the provincial dwha^r list, the official who believes that he 
has been unjustly denied his promotion, the tradesman who 
hopes for a Government contract, toe village headman who has 
a complaint to make against the Public Works Department for 
an insufficient supply of irrigation water—all these and mAny 
others appeal in writing or by word of mouth to the HuzooTf toe 
Presence who is to them toe personal represtentative of the 
beneficently despotic Sirkar. He sits outside his tent, or on 
his verandah, dr in his dusty little office, and hears, judges, 
condemns, atoomshes, awards praise or punishment, makes 
notes, reproves the petitioners, or promises to have their cos^ 
further considered. It is government as they understand it in 
toe East: the Cadi under the palm-tree, with modem improve¬ 
ments. 

And too Cadi for the most part is no more than a very average 
fairly well-educated, intelligeut Briton. He is not, of course, 
as a rule either a genius or a hero. Some people wite of him 
as if he were neceesarily both. The visitor to India, with his 
literary and historical recollections upon him, may confess to a 
faint feeling of disappointment when he comes in duo course 
to make the acquaintance of the rulers of India, in sUu. 1. sup¬ 
pose toe race of the Lawrences, toe Herbert Edwa^eses, the 
Nicholsons, toe Taylors, the Sleemans, is not extinci But the 
ordinary civilian, as you meet him, ^though an excellent fellow, 
does not perhaps strike you as toe silent, strong man, mastertul 
but kindly, self-devoted, yet unbending, for whom you have 

been looking. e 

Such men there are, such you wiU even find m the coxuse of 
a hasty peregrination. But the majority are oifly average Ja¬ 
sons, much like their fathers, brothers, and cousins in rectories, 
college, common-rooma, and public offices at home. For myself 
I confess that the young civilian fell a little bebw my expecU- 
tious, just as the young officer of the native army, and even too 
young police superintendent, rose rather above them. One has 
been taught to believe the soldier “ stupid, ” the policeman 
perfunctory; but I do not think that in brains and character 
they rank far hehmd the competition-wallah. A man may pass 
a moderately stiff examination, and write I. C. S. after his name 
without changing his nature. The civilian has the ordinary 
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btit he belongs to a which brings out eome of his best 

qualities and mitigates his'worst-—a service which has a tradi¬ 
tion of hard work, 'self-reliance, and absolute, irrefragable, un¬ 
tainted integrity. And ttlo training of the Districts is like that 
of Hjs Majesty’s ships r'it’iaakes dr breaks the subjects. If the 
young civilian is gifted with the elements of strength, resource¬ 
fulness, judgment, an'd' knowledge of human nature, he is 
developed and improved by the splendid responsibilities of the 
magistracy, till he is fit for evbn greater things. But if not. he 
is quietly removed from the ^Executive deck, and put to office 
work in the Secretariat, or-turned into a Sessions Judge, or given 
some other employment' in which ahility and industry may 
compensate for some lack'pf decision and temper. 

But are they bettep-' of worse than their predecessors ? 
How do they compare with the men of the pre-Mutiny and pre- 
eomfietition days, and thOfje who inherited the traditiohs of that 
period ? Those are questions- to which diverse answera will be 
gi ven, and on them it is not easy to come to a definite conclusion. 
Some of the elder generation of officials are altogether unfavour¬ 
able to the men of the new order. In old-f^hioned Anglo- 
Indian soceiety and in the Indian clubs there are dolorous head- 
shakings over the social shortcomings of the younger civilians. 
IVIfmy of tiiem, it is whispered, are not“gentlemen,” but clever 
lads who have worked their way up, with scholarships and 
exhibitions, from the board schools and grammar Schools to the 
Universities and the high places in the Ci vil Service Commission¬ 
ers’ list. “ Why, sir, the sofi of toy father’s gamekeeper is 
^Hector of my old District/’ says the indignant veteran; and 
you are bidden to observe that the natives have the keenest 
sens© for social distinctions, (hey know one kind of nahih from 
aiKither, and they dislike rulers of plebeian origin. Butin th^e 
democratic days the gamekeeper’s son has ” come to stay 
and if, besides having the wit and ipdustry to pass high in the 
examination, he also happens to have rowed in his college boat or 
got his blue, if he is a good sportsman and a good fellow, manly, 
capable, and well-mannered, perhaps even the astute Oriental 
may not detect his disabilities of birth. So far it does not seem 
that the new system has filled thp I;C.S. with “ smugs,” or 
weaklings or persons too unpolished .to hold their own in the 
cultured society of an Indian cantonment. 

It is also alleged that the latter-cthy civilians know less of 
native life and the condition of the country than their forerun¬ 
ners. There is something in that, too. One is often told that 
they are not nearly so well aoquannted with the vernacular; 
but the suggestion is probably quite ipcorrect. The older offi¬ 
cial had a rough knowledge of the CoUdquial speech of his pro¬ 
vince, picked up from his servants 'ancbliis native subordinates, 
but he bad seldom studied the lan^age and grammar as the 
young officials and officers are now epnipelled to do. 

On the other hand, I dare say it'is tnie that he was better- 
acquainted with his district and its people. Facilities of com- 
munioaition, here as everywhere else, have worked their effects. 
The official of the days when John Company Bahadur ruled, and 
long after, was more closely rooted to the soil of Asia than his 
successor. The voyage to Europe was long and costly ; the 
civilian did not look forward to taking it more than once or 
twice during his whole term of service. India was his homo; 
and h? knew that if he did not leave his bones there he would 
at any rate not often get sway from the country in twenty, 
thirty, or forty years. But now, when the voyage is an affair 
of a fortnight, people are constantly taking it. Anglo-Indian 
is always on the move, flitting backwards and forwards. Many 
of thB ladies get home every season; plenty of the men can con¬ 
trive a holiday in England— or in EVan.ee, Italy, or Switzerland 
-—once in about three years. Europe is no longer a remote 


region, from which only faint echoes reach the exile. Modem ** 
I ndian society is closely in touch with the West ; it has read the 
new books, seen the new plays, kept itself in the current of poli^ 
tics, sports, and amusement. 

The change is in many ways beneficial. The Anglo-Indian 
is, physically and morally, the healthier for it. It; saves his 
liver, and keeps him from sinking down into the crude provin¬ 
cialism which Thackeray drew with savage veracity in the person 
cd Jos Sedley. The original of the Collector of .Boggleywallah 
exists no longer. But the new arrangement has its drawhecks 
too. The Anglo-Indian is thinking “ Europe ” all the time, and 
even the civilian is a lodger, a mere transient visitor, in his dis¬ 
trict, who will not stay in it long enough to know it with the 
ancient intimacy. Something has had to be paid for the swift 
steamers, the rapid mails, the telegrams, the railWavs to the 
hills, the frequent holidays, which has robbed the life ol the Eng¬ 
lishman in India of some of its former terrors.—{SiDNBy Low.) 

• 17th Maboh 1906. 

Birmingham Daily Fosf.-^There is some likelihood, I am told, 
that the King will welcome the Prince and Princess of Wales 
back from their long Indian visit at some port in the Mediterra¬ 
nean. No announcement can be made at this stage, but it Would 
cause no surprise in quarters likely to know if Mal ta were chosen 
for this rendezvous. The departure of the Prince and Princess 
from Quetta to-day marks the virtual termination of their tour. 
The homeward voyage in the Renovm from, Karachi to Suez will 
enable Their R oyal Highnesses to secure some much-needed rest 
and they are ^id to be looking forward with much eagerness 
to their projected stay in Cairo, for which event much preparation 
is already in progresSj both in the official and in the social world. 
Should the weather in England a month hence prove uncertain, 
the Prince and Princess may make a halt upon the Mediterranean 
littoral, or may even return in the JSeaoMW through the Straits 
and across the Bay of Biscay, with the object of acelimatising 
themselves more gradually to the changed conditions of tem¬ 
perature. 

Ohbe.’^A “ Times ” telegram from the Royal camp at 
Quetta states that the Prince of Wales, during his visit to Gha- 
man, “inspected the arrangements for the rapid assembly of 
troops there and for the extension of the railway to Quetta.” 

As Chaman is ton the British side of the firontier, and has had 
railway connection with the Indian network of transport for a 
considerable period, the Ameer; has always recognised the right 
of the Indian Oovfemment to make Whateter arrangements it 
deems necessary for the strengthening of this forepoat. But it 
is the extension of the line to Kandahar that stands on an entirely 
different footing. Habiboola Khan has from the first refused 
permission for its construction a single yard beyond the bound¬ 
ary dividing off Afghanistan from India, and it will surprise ns 
greatly if he has withdrawn, either formally or informally, from 
that nonposBumus attitude. 

Indian Daily Tdegraph. —Qxietta, March 15th;—-Chaman 
means a meadow, and in the middle of the meadow is the 
railway. The fort, the railway station and the bit of bazaar 
are dumped down in the mid^e of a saucer rimmed by low 
hills. You step out of the little station, bright this morning 
with pretty red cloth and behind you lie the snow-fringed 
Kwaja Amran heights pierced by the Khojak tunnel. In front 
lie the low bare hills of Afghanistan. The brown mud fort is a 
mile away, and another mile beyond is the line of white stones 
marking the border. Spin Bwidocks, the first of the Afghan 
forte on the road to E^dahar, lies an advanced hillock like a 
heap of mud in a top comer of the meadow. Beside the British 
fort is the mobilization camp. The meadow is dotted with 
water tanks ranged short of the frontier line. The telegraph wire 
ends abroptly, and along the railway are piled the stores for 








the future advance of the railhead. Two engines stand in a 
siding waiting always with steam up. It was to this advanced 
outpost of Empire the Prince and Princess came this morning. 
The mildness of spring was in the air; along the well-made 
station roads almond trees were in glorious blossom and stream¬ 
ers and arches brightened the knot of low-roofed buildings 
which have spmng up in the seventeen years since New Cha- 
man was occupied ppmarily. Their tloyal Highnesses came 
for the presentation of new colours to the 127th Baluch Regi¬ 
ment, and the ceremony was as picturesque as any of the 
similar ceremonials that the Prince has undertaken in India. 
In die circumstances surrounding it the occasion had a signi¬ 
ficance and a distinction entirely its own. Now guardians 
of the frontiers on the high road of Empire, die Regiment 
which alone of the battalions of the Western Command proudly 
wears the Shumla for Delhi, paraded to receive its highest honour 
and the emblems of its highest trust from the hands of the 
Shahzada, the firet heir of his line to gaze northward towards 
the passes along which conquerors have marched upon India. 
The tide of conquest rolls south no longer; the son of the 
wliite Badshah looks north, and behind the Unes of dark-faced 
infantrymen rise the spirals of smoko from the enginea always 
ready. Red breeched and dark tuniced, the battalion stands 
smartly and moves with precision to the words of cere¬ 
monial command. Men of splendid physique, they are, Bal¬ 
uchi and Brahui, Orakzai and Afridi, Adam Khel, trans-fron- 
tier Yuzufzais, cis-frontier Mohmanda and Punjabi Mahome- 
dans, fit warders of the borderland. The Prince and Princess 
stood by the saluting base with Geiioral Smith-Dorrien, the 
Hon. Mb. Tucker, General Beateon, Colonel Young and other 
members of the staff in attendance. The old colours inscribed 
with the names of Delhi, Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Burma and 
British East Africa were paraded to the strains of Auld Lang 
Syne and carried reverently to the rear while the band played 
the Regimental melodies “ Georgia ” and the Old Folks at 
'Home. The drums having been piled and the new colours 
placed upon them the banners were uncased by Major Mennic 
and Major Soarby, who in turn handed them to the Prince. 
His Royal Highnesses presented each colour to a native officer 
who received it on bended knee. 

The Prince then rCUdressed the battalion as follows:— 

/ Colonel Even, officers, non-commissioned officers and men 
jof the 127th Baluch Light Infantry,—Since the days when 
*your Regiment was raised by Sir Charles Napier, more than 
60 years ago, it has rendered gallant and devoted services 
to its Sovereign and Empire not only in India but across tlie 
seas in Africa, Burma and the Far ilast. The names of your 
campaigns are displayed on the colours which I have great 
;! pleasure in presenting to you. ITiey are a sign of your duty 
I to your King-Emperor and country, and also a record of those 
I actions in which your predecessors have upheld the honour of 
■ the Regiment. For such reasons you rightly venerate them, 
and upon them take your oaths of allegiance. May you 
i ever be guided by the noble traditions which they betoken, 

1 and sliould you again be called to active service may victoiy 
; attend you. I am certain that the colours will remain safe 
in your keeping.” 

General Beatson thereafter, in a loud voice, read an Urdu 
translation of the speech to the Regiment. 

Colonel G. E. Even, Commanding the Battalion, in reply¬ 
ing to Royal Highness said 

“I desire on behalf of the British Officers, Native Officers, 
Non-Commissioned Officers, and men of the 17th Baluch Light 
Infantry to express our cordial appreciation of the great kind¬ 
ness you have shewn us in thus coming down toChaman, one of 
the furtJiest outposts on the border of the Indian Empire and 
presenting the Regiment with new colours to-day. The 15th 


Jlfaroh will always be ‘f a red-letter day” in the annals of 
the battalion, and their new colours which have just been thus 
graciously confided to our charge at the hands of your Royal 
Highness, and made doubly precious thereby, will be as loyally 
cherished and devotedly guarded in the future service of the 
King-Emperor as in days gone by have been those old em¬ 
blems of loyalty and devotion which have to-day passed from 
our keeping. I beg to assure your Royal Highness that Ave 
are deeply sensible of, and value to the utmost, the great.* 
honour which has been conferred on us to-day, and oh behalf of 
all ranks to respectfully wish your Royal Highness happmess, 
health and long life.” 

The colours having been borne to the ranks wjth due state¬ 
liness, the Prince and Princess inspected the regiment, and the 
ceremonial came to an end. Thereafter, escorted by a detach¬ 
ment of the Sind Horse, Their Royal Highnesses drove past the 
bazaar, decorated with carpets and Afghan cloths, to the 
British fort, and saw the frontier line. On the Brtish side of 
the boundary were caravan encampments, mud huts built 
by traders and used as halting shelters, with a few , camels 
beside them; across the boundary a few Afghan noma^ had 
pitched three or four white tents and aroxmd them a flock of 
sheep and goats were grazing. The Prince and Princess were 
shown the mobilization camp, and were afterwards conveyed 
by trolleys along the line to the Commissariat sheds and were 
shown the stocks of railway stores on the line side. Their Royal 
Highnesses began the return journey to Quetta about noon. 

Before the departure the Aohakzai Maliks and Motabirs 
were presented to Their Royal Highnesses at the station, and 
a Mutiny veteran, who w'aa one of the first recruits of the 127th 
Baluchis, and fought at Delhi, was also presented. The Prince 
and Princess manifested great interest in the features of the 
country in returning to Quetta and troUied behind the train 
from Shelabag, at the mouth of the Khojak tunnel, to Killa 
Abdulla at the foot of Kwaja Amran. Their Royal High¬ 
nesses reached Quetta shortly aftersix. They leave for Karachi 
at ten to-morrow morning. 

Morning Post ,—From Mysore we started upon our last 
great zigzag across India, which is to cover some four thousand 
five hundr^ miles in taking us to the port of departure which 
is but a quarter of that (fistance to the north of us. Once 
more we shall pqss though in an opposite direction through 
the United Provinces and the Punjab, across which twO months 
ago the dusty train took us. Meanwhile we are leaving the .south, 
the wonderful South of India, without having seen tlie 
least fragment of its treasures, without having had so much as 
a glimpse of those marvellous temples which are its especial 
glory and which go so far, if not to make intelligible, at least ’ 
ma^iificently to illuminate that alhembracing theism of the 
Hindu, “ humorous, amorous, obscene, subtle, and refined. ’’ 
The answer, doubtless, is that we went to Mysore and have come 
to Hyderabad for sport and not to make acquain tance with the 
mind of India; but even so adequate a reason cannot eUminate 
one’s regrets. For here in the south we were away from all the 
“show’ ’ places and off the main tracks of the trotter. We were 
in touch with the real thing, with the great fanes which are still 
a part of the life of the people, as none of the beautifully- 
preserved antiquities we have visited can quite be said to be. 

Sport at Mysore hardly fulfilled expectations, but it provi¬ 
ded one amusing incident which was distantly related to the 
kbedda drive, lining back to Mysore one evening along the 
road which led out to the scene of the drive, when the warm 
scent of the mangroves was dying out in the night dew and the 
white trees, amid whose jasmine-scented assaJea-like blos¬ 
soms the sunbirds, like jewelled shuttles, had flitted all day, were 
a mere ghostly dimness, the acetylene glare in front of the 
motor became thick with dust, and the driver threw out his 
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idut/^h and listefled fw the Idiroto of the engine Tidiicli be una^- 
ined nniat be in. frbttt of hiBQ. Not & sound came, however, 

’ to stJgg^^st another car on the roa4 and f»iijS}mvthig dust-aevil 

4? he ran on again into the murk of it. The dust grew dei^r, 

I; and just as the lamps were l>ecoming useless betw(»n them 

4 ' thick, milky conee of light apjieared a huge dark, lurohmg mass, 
*'I which a jerk of the lamps showed to be the hmder parts Of nn 
elephant, Surpriseand habittightened the driver’s fingers on his 
'• horn and as the hooter blared Iwhnd him the elephant, instead 
f' of turning to trample on the car, aa the driver, alaiTOed at his 
n'hprtoeditated rashness, exi>ected flung back over his shoulaer 
a terrified bellow, and undulating monstrously from side to 
' Bide plunged down the road at an undignified gallop, his great 

haunches qnivermc, and his big pads meeting the r«^ hke 

! 4, the beats of a piston. Whether ho took the hoot of the syren 

' for the hoarse voice of some infuriated female of his species 

' ' whom he was anxious to avoid, or for that of some new and 

dreadful beast with eyes of fire and a throat of brass, he was 
so Hurried, that in his desire to escape it, he took the only course 
that could keep him in his path, and for three nules^ went 
straight along the road at a siK^ed that would have shocked a 
Surrey magistrate, filling the dust churned up behind mm 
with outraged bowlings, with the motor hard upon hia heels. 
Amusing as the exiierience was, there is spipetbing incongruouB 
in motoring through an Indian jungle in search of game, and 

: one snspoota that the failure of so promising adistnct to provide 
the Prince with sport may have been due to the noise and the 
i tWt of the number of motors that not only took the Roya.1 
party to the khedda but continued to run daily between it and 
ikysore. Were that the cause one would regreii it less than are/ 
other, since aU such luxurious facilities, especially where the 
ouarry is worth adventure, have a tendency to rob the title 
of s^,ortsraan of all its old honourable implication of hardi^ 

From the blank covers of Mysore we went north-east to 
that small space of British territory in the centre of the State 
which was assigned to us w'hen Mysore was restored to i s 
native ruler. The journey is typical of bhe jo^ of travel in 
,Soutbem India; our expreas special, which had to make no 
stops for passengers or baggage, doing the journey or ^ ■ 
five miles, dowm hill in six and a-half, and up in seven^ and a- 
half hotua, an aanrago over «,» donbte joi^ney ff‘7 Y" 
an hour for fourteeu hours. One hastens to add that there are 
befter lines in the Deccan, the “ Poona Special ^ of the Great 
Indian Peninsula which picked us op at Guntakai, and will 
carry us to Benares being, at the price, equal to a comi^riwn 
F - with any train in the world, and ahead, save m the matter oi 
; , / . speed, of anything that we can show in England. It 
;i :.ing car which is a model in effective simplicity tof what such 
I, icara should be «.d ne-;er «o; it cook, you a 
PSwdilfcreutfcim M. Eugfeh ttam dmwr as the dis^ of P tea. 
f dilly are from those of Peckham ; so liberal is ite electeic I ghG 
^' ing\hat reading is as easy by night as by day; an electne fan 

‘ is always ready to pour its ministration upon you; it has a 

% ■ ^ windoW^f wooden lattice, a 

smoked and of plain white ghrss, according as J^ ™ 

to' keen out the dust or the flies or the glme or the wind. 
,, , There is a telephone in every one ofJts corridor companmenK 
' its abundant lavatories inrludo a shower ^ ^ 

on the amplitude of a 6ft. flin. gauge, wdhout 
: of an extri penny, the only practical 

!> ciaases fcing that four may steep in a eecoud cla^ ar^ only 
' two in the first. One writes with gi-ateful 

oiiohadsatehaidthmgsoflndmnrailways, and^the hmd ^ 

g.have been deserved. One does not abate » 

has used of them in making one s salaam to the Ctreat indi 

Penhisala. 
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:' ' ■ But the Great Indian Peninsula takes one away from Banga- 
iore,. while the perptexir^ question was what took on© there, for 
Bangalore ilfi as utterly bare of objects of interest ss Angld- 
Indian. can posKsibly be. It is a cheerful, healthy station, a 
cqupte of tliousand feet high, whose large Eurasian population, 
advertises its suitability to'the European temperaEnent. Ith^ 
a park, a parade ground, a palaoe, some tanks, and a bazaar. 

As a consequence of our visit it has a statu© of her late Graci¬ 
ous Majesty Queen Victoria, but even the consequence hardly 
seemed a sufficiently adequate excuse for our presence. In 
addition to the unveiling there was a banquet, a garden party, 
and a presentation of colours and really, coming to think of 
it, one can imagine nothing more that Anglo-India could 
have desired. These things may seem inadequate from an 
Imperial point of view; but though it is easy to acquire .Im¬ 
perial view''s while the railway wheels gnnd slowly out the Im¬ 
perial miles beneath us and Imperial vistas stretch for months 
from the carriage windows, it is unreasonable to expot tho same 
exaltation fi'Oin people whose every limitation Utei inconvenience 
is a garrulous reminder of what Imperialism cf>sts them. Who 
can w onder if they consider themseives exempt from any further 
contributions to it and regard a Royal visit as something on the 
other side of the account, and the Princely appr oximation at a 
garden party, or the brief sirhlimity of a presentation as their 
only means” of “ getting back ” on the Imperial idea. 

Bangalore complained of the heat, which not only proves 
how favoured it is, since wo were rejoicing in its breezy coolness, . 
but also that if you want to hear the best of a station ypp mnat 
go to a bad one. The gods are adepts at plaguing us with oui' 

good fortune. , 

From Bangalore without having discovered why wo 
had come there, we continued nothward^ to Hydeiabad 
through a country which suggests a Titanic and .Saturnine 
humour. The more southern part of it is astomshmgly 
like the Karoo, if one is not mistaken the resemblance is 
honestiy come by aihee the Karoo is also the resu .t of a decom* 
posed plateau of iron-stained gneiss. It is fch^s to the sage 
ffleens and greys, dull creams, russets, and yellow of its little 
bushea, the more charmingly coloured it is also of course in¬ 
comparably more arid, but in this month, with the parched 
water-courses, the rocky bills, the abrapt undulation, the lean 
scrub and the green mimosas, the roscmblance is astonishing. 

As one passes into the Madras Presidency the resemblance 
ceases, and for mile on mite the scene BUggeste only a big bruUl 

indifference to humanity. Rose-coloured rocks, tons m weight, 

are piled fantastically one above the other. The hilis w 
made of them ; loose boulders, one above the other, from the 
enormous blocks at the base to the pillars and cubes and 
pyramids iierched along tk© sky line. Often it looks ^ if a mere 
touch would send mastoB the size, of a house tumbling head¬ 
long from the top to the bottom. And, running along the creste 
of the ridges like the rough hair on the spine of an anpy 
wolf, Btrange broad black veins thrustu^ up ^theu> ribbed 
outcrop above the rose- red rocks, tend to^ s< ai^e 

an indescribably savage and sinister aspect. In that aaam- 
antine welter there seems no place for man, no hope tor 
human industry, no opportunity for hnman strength. _ 

It seems a place in which giants have played 
giants have tiled, leaving these granite blocks ,,, 

their playthings flung about in some last ^ 

Yet men, humble and patient, have scraped the » 

wherever there wm room between the stones for pi 
be driven, and the withering greenness of them meagre^ 

offers for miles the opiy contraatem colour to the^svatteitd 

stones of that iron sofitude.--(H. F. PitoVosT 

Quem.-{B^ Epstaob RBYKOL»s-Bante 3r.u.c.i., i 

Karachi certainly offers an eloquent testimony to the bntiah 
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pluck, daring and mterprise. It would at first seem that no i 
‘commercial port (destin^ to become the Liverpool of Northern j 
India) could have a more unpromising environment, situated on 
the e^e of the burning arid plain, feHoitously termed by Burton 
the Unhappy Valley^—and, indeed, it is the antipodes of 
Kashmir—with a climate which is an alternation of Siberia and 
the Sahara. To add to these drawbacks there was great scarcity 
of water, and an unruly, if sparse, population. 

The plague hit Karachi hard, it is in a measure endemic; 
it periodically dies away and revives each year. It checked 
the place seriously. The streets of the native town are, as 
is usual in Indian cities, thronged of an evening, “ but in the 
early days before panic toned down to apathy and despair, 
the writer drove through the streets to note the effect of plague 
arid panic, and found the place like a city of the dead. He was 
there in a cholera year, when the known deaths, and many | 
were not recorded, were 7,000, but the scare then was as nought 
by the side of the plague scare. When plague prevaUs many 
more die from fright fiian from the actual disease itself. 

The commerce of the jglaoo is now rapidly recovering, and the 
populiition is fast increasing by influx from around. 

Fifty yeara ago Karachi was a wretched little fishing vil¬ 
lage of a few mud huts ; it is now a thriving and populous tovim 
of nearly 120,000 inliabitants, with a score of European mercan¬ 
tile firms, the usal ofiScial machinery of oottuniasioners, judgi®, 
magistrates, etc., and a military cantonment of some strength. 

Karachi lies low and flat on the seashore, on the edge of the 
great Sinde desert. At the time of the British occupation 
in 1842 it had no water except such as brackish wells supplied, 
and possessed one tree only. Water has since been brought 
to the town from large underground “catchment'” reser¬ 
voirs, some sixteen miles distant; and all is changed, an un¬ 
kindly salt soil has been made to do its best, and there are 
trees—of sorts—eveiywhere. 

But the introduction of water has not, however, been an 
uumixed blessing. The subsoil has got so waterlogged wi^b 
waste water, through lack of fall for efficient drainage, that 
in some parts of the town a two-foot hole shows standing 
water, and malaria and fever have found a home in a region 
which was formerly free from these diseases. “ Karachi fever ” 
is an obstinate form of malaria with a name to itself. 

A well-kown historic parallel is afforded by the condi¬ 
tion of the Roman Campagna, which was practically rendered 
uninhabitable owing to malaria caused by its flooding when 
the aqueducts were cut by the Goths in the sixth century. 

Sinde is, like Egypt, practically rainless ; 10 inches in 
the year is a good fall, while 7 inches is the average. Indeed 
old residents can remember when a whole twelve month has 
passed without a shower to speak of. The compensating 
dew is heavy, the air is moisture laden, eneiwating, and trying, 
and it is often a relief to escape to the dry heat hdand. 

Karachi tried to have a little sanatorium of its own, 
which it caDed Clifton, but it soon have to - give it up, as, 
facing the open .sea and the wind, the houses got filled with sand, 
and the road was smothered with it; in some places the shift¬ 
ing sand is many feet deep. All the jaded European can do 
now with his Clifton is to take a two mile drive to it, along 
a low causeway through the dreariest of mud flats, in the cool 
of the evening, get an hour’s blow of damp sea breeze, and 
drive back to dhmer at eight. 

The glare in sandy, arid Karachi is so trying that the ver¬ 
andahs of houses are trellised in, giving them a prison-like 
look. The trellis allows vision, but tempers the glare. One 
curious effect of this trellis is that, standing a certain distance 
behind it, and looking at objects 200 or 300 yards away, things 
are seen double; one has to shut an eye if one would count 
them. 


The parched desert coimtry behind Karachi has a heat 
all its own. Jocobabad, some 300 miles away, ’often re¬ 
cords 125''Fahr. The one mail train a day carries a coffin 
in the hot weather season, “ for the use of pasamgers “ if ijeed 
be; and in one year long ago twenty-three European engine 
drivers died whilst working their trains. A long journey 
by train in the hot season is particularly exhausting. Car¬ 
riage windows are kept shut to exclude the heati and I have 
not only known the woodwork hot to the touch, but even the 
water carried in the tanks on the roof could searecely be en¬ 
dured with the hand. 

Like many Indian cities, Karachi is a threefold town, and 
is composed of a native town, a civil station or cantonment 
and a commercial port (Kiamari) about four miles, from the 
cantonment. Kiamari, the port of Karachi, is in itself little 
more than a wharf linked by a mole with Karachi, the mole 
carrying a goods line of railway and a road. The port is ris¬ 
ing in importance, as it taps the fast increasing wheat and 
cotton trade of Sinde and the Punjab. Sinde wheat is good 
in quality, though it would amuse an English farmer to see 
i a field of it after reaping. Often the stalk is but a foot high ; 
the ears only are reaped by hand, the straw left standing foe 
half-starved, cattle to browse. 

A striking geographioial fact is that from the end of tlie 
breakwater at Manora Point there is actually no land south 
of this point and the South Pole. 

Sinde, of which Eiaraohi is the capital, is perhaps chiefly 
associated in the minds of moat English people by the his¬ 
toric cypher despatch of Sir Charles Napier after the battle 
of Miani in 1843, which gave India Sinde PeccaVi. Sinde 
I was of great strategoial importance to our troops as a kind 
of jumping off place, and as a basis for any operations which 
might be undertaken agaiost Southern Afghanistan. By this 
victory of IVliani no only did Great Britain get possession of 
the lower Indus Valley (the Unhappy Valley), but it brought 
under British dominions the whole of the Indian coast line from 
Chittagong to the mouth of the Indus. 

The Indus (Sindhus) has been called the Nile of India, 
just as Sir Charles Napier termed Sinde Young Egypt. 
Not only is it the great highway of Sinde and the Southern 
Punjab, but on the river depends all the agriculture of Sinde, 
.though since the railway has been opened the river traffic 
between Karachi and Multan has become insignificant. 

The only bridge between Attock (near Peshawur) and 
Karachi is the famous Lansdowne Bridge. This great canti- 
{ lever bridge, though a magnificent work from an engineering 
point of view, is, however, aa devoid of artistio merit as the 
Tay Bridge. It is, indeed, the ugliest bridge of its class 
in all India. 

The great sight of Karachi is the sacred Crocodile Preserve 
at Magar Pir, some seven miles off. There are hot springs 
here which feed a shallow tank containing nearly a hondr^ 
crocodiles. It is a curious fact that the so-called alligators 
are really crocodiles, and are a different species from the long- 
snouted gharial of the Indus. 

The story, usually thought to be fictitious, of the Eng- 
I lishman who for a bet crossed the tsaik by jumping succeadve- 
i ly from the books of these crocodiles iS; it seems, based on fact.' 
The hero of this foolhardy feat was a certain Lieutenant 
Beresford, a friend of Sir R. P. Burton. When Burton and his 
companion were visiting the crocodiles’ tank they noticed 
that these reptiles and certain islets of reeds happened to make 
an almost continuous bridge across the tank. This prompted 
the daring snbaltern to hazard the feat of crossing by 
hopping from one crocodile to anotlier. To the amazement 
of the spectators he succeeded in this apparently mad attempt. 
Sir Richard Burton had already successfully performed an 









eqaally daring feat. He managed to muzzle a orocodile by- 
means of a. lasso, and then jiunped on the reptile’s back and 
enjoyed a some-wbat zigzag ride. So it -would appear that the 
egregious de Bougomont is only a plagiarist after all. 

iPor much of the information embodied in this article 1 am 
indebted -to my friend Mr. L. G. Wait, -who lived for seven 
years in Karachi. 

17th Mabch 1906. 

Times .—Quetta March 15feh.—The Prince and Prince® of 
Waldo’s visit to Chaman aptly illustrated the order provaiiing 
on this part of the frontier, rail-w^ay from Quetta through 

the Khojak tunnel to the open country at Chaman was policed 
by rail-way emphyis. At Chaman, the garrison, consisting of 
the 127th Baluchistan Infantry, wets drawn upon the parade 
ground to receive new colours from the Prince, and a handful 
of constabulary was the only guard imported. The scene 
l>eyond the cantonments is almost rustic in its pastoral tran¬ 
quillity. From the walls of the mud fort the Prince and 
Princess w-ere able to appreciate the strategical position of 
the frontier. Later Their Royal Highnesses inspected the 
arrangements for the rapid assembly of troops at Cbaman 
and for the extension of the railway to Kandahar. 

Selections ebom Native Paeebs published in the BoMBA-ir 
PbESIDENCV BOB THE WEEK ENDING i7TH MaRCH 1906. 

Indian Spectalor .— “ Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales will have left the Indian shores by the 
time our next issue is in the hands of the reader. The papers 
received from England last week show tliat not only was there 
a reference to the tour in the Speech from the Throne, but 
in voting the addre® in the House of Lords every speaker 
dwelt on the happy results of the mission. The succe® of 
the 'tour, from a moral and political standpoint has, of 
course, b^n primarily due to Their Royal Highnesses them¬ 
selves—their sjonpathetio inter®t in all that affects the 
ifeU-being of the people, their gracious roadine® to listen to 
the natives of the country, their noble acknowledgment of 
the feelings actuating the people, and their kind solicitude 
to be remembered by the etiinically alien inhabitants among 
whom they have been sojourning. For all the guidance which 
Their Royal Highnesses required in touring in a strange land, 
they were most fortunate in ha-ring at the head of their staff 
a retired officer pos®®ingsuch intimate acquaintance with 
the manners and customs of the people and such unsurpassed 
knowledge of the country as Sir Walter Lawrence.’* 

Jam-e-Ja-mshedr .—“Two days more and the Royal visit to 
India will have terminated, leaving behind, from one end to 
the other of this v®t continent, many happy memori®. 
Boliind the memories of the pomp and pageantry associated 
with the visit, there will be the impre® of something 
that will be permanent and lasting; something that will 
live and endure in the life of the people among ^hom 
the sojourn has been made ; something that will be the 
common heritage of the myriads that comtitute e many 
weeds and races of this penumula; somethmg ^ 

a landmark in the annals of England’s East ; Bom^hmg 
that the historian will admit to have bro^ened the hfe of 
the people, to have widened their political homon, _ and to 
have a®ured them of a higher place the 

constitute the vast British Erapue. mooted it was 

vfeit that has now been accomplished was first 
no doubt expected that it would s^urc ““y ^ 

permanent benefits to India and the Empi®. When 
perial visitors put their steps on these shores 

Novermber afternoon, and the Heir j cathe^ 

ed the mighty throng of his future (subjects that had gathered 


to greet him and his consort at the Apollo Bunder, those 
expectations were greatly strengthened. When now their 
tour is on the eve of being accomplished, and the Royal pan 
are setting their faces homewards, there can be but one mes'' 
sage that can greet Their Royal ears from a grateful and 
united people, a me®ag6 of warm and grateful acknowledgment' 
of their having by their gracious and kindly demeanour, their' 
generous and cordial appreciations, strengthened the bonds 
uniting the Intlians to the Empire. It would be, indeed, 
impo®ible to exaggerate the great good that this visit has 
done both to the ruling class and the people of- India, Jt 
has confirmed the Indians in their loyalty on the one hand, 
and removed, on the other, what suspicions that lingered 
in the British mind as to the real sentiments of the people 
towards the foreign rulers.” 

Chtjaraii Punch,. —11th tMaroh 1906.-r-“ We rejoice to learn 
that our Royal visitors have been impressed by the spontaneous 
demonstrations of affectionate devotion and loyalty on 
the part of Indians to the British raj. We trust that they 
will carry back to their home the happiest recollections 
of their Indian tour and will exert'their best endeavours 
to ameliorate the condition of the poverty-stricken masses 
of India, when in the fuhiess of time they are called upon 
to sway the d®tinie3 of the teeming milHons of this land. 
The Prince and his Royal consort have, by their kind 
condescension and sympathetic bearing, endeared them- 
selv® to the people* of this country and made a deep 
and abiding impression upon them. The recent -risit of 
the Prince of Wal® to one of the famine camps bears 
testimony to the keen d®ire of His Royal Highne® to see both 
the sides of the shield. The pomp and pageantry which are 
the conventional accompaniments of such tours are likely 
to mislead Their Highnesses about the true economic situa¬ 
tion of India, and it was indeed a happy and well-conceived 
idea of His Royal Highness to make up his mind to visit an 
Indian famine camp with a view to gauge the true me®ure 
of distress prevailing in the coun try. Such scenes are likely 
to touch the most r®ponsive chords in the Royal heart, and 
India will surely bo benefited by the present experience of the 
Prince in India, We think it will not be out of place to call 
attention to the customary practice of conferring some boons 
upon the people to commemorate Royal tours. India is on 
the tiptoe of expectation as regards some reduction in the 
amount of the salt-tax and the raising of the taxable mini, 
mum under the Income Tax Act. We think tliat it will be 
quite in the fitne® of things if these concessions are announced 
before the Royal visitors bid farewell to India. 

Selections ebom Enomsh Papeb.s owned by Natives of 

Madras and on vernacular papers published in 

Madras FOR the week ending 17th March 1906, 

Messenger of TrutM, Madra.s, 17th March 1906.-—The jfessengfer 
of TriM, for March, referring to the Royal Tour, remarks 
that Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prinee® of Wales 
were highly gi-atified by the way in which they were honored 
during their visit, to different cities in this country ; but 
hopes they have not failed to conceive the vast amount of 
poverty and misery lurkiiig out of sight.. As it is nece®ary 
and beneficial that the future Sovereign should be acquainted 
with the country, it is weU, the paper adds, that His Royal 
Highness has now visited the country with his consort. 

Selections from Native Newspapers Published in the 
Punjab for the week ending the 17th March 1906, 

The iSfof Diiamm Parc^^ral; (Jullundur), of the 2nd March 
1906, says that on the occasion of His Royal Highness’s visit 
to Benar® the Pandas rang bells and blew conch® in front 












of the Royal procession, and that the members of the Arya 
Samaj also chanted hymns from the Vedas. It is to be regretted 
that the Swadeshists should sacrifice their religion on the altar 
of flattery. The performance of ceremonies like the above 
where a Hindu Raja is concerned, lends additional lustre to 
the Vedic religion, but the observance of the same in honour 
of a Clrristian Prince, who considers them to be childish, is 
not only meaningless but derogatory to the Hindu religion. 
It is said, adds the Editor, that the Prince k not pleased with 
the treatment accorded by the Anglo-Indians to natives, 
and that His Royal Highness will ask his father to grant certain 
prmleges to the children of the soil. But it is to be feared 
that the efforts of the Prince in the cause of thk unfortunate 
country will prov^e unavailing seeing that even the King-Emperor 
can do no more than utter the words that are put in his mouth 
by the party in power. 

The Panja-i-Foulad (Lahore), of the 28th February 1906, ; 
regrets that the Prince of Wales has, during his visit to Rangoon . 
done nothing for the tomb of Bahadur Shah. The Editor ^ 
is of opinion that His Royal Highness would have done a graceful | 
act if he had restored certain Princes who have been deposed | 
by the Government of India to their gadi and dealt generously j 
with the survivors of Theebaw, the ex-King of Burma. i 

The Paisd Akhbar (Lahore), of the 6th March 1906, j 
remarks that it is to be regretted that contraiy to the usual j 
practice no prisoner was released this time on the occasion ^ 
of the Prince of Wales’ vkit to thk country and, expresses the 
hope that His Royal Highness will yet take pity on this unfortu- ; 
nate class of His Maj^ty’s subjects and direct the release i 
of such of them as are not habitual offenders. 

SbLECIONS FKOM native NEWSPAPEBS PDBLiaHED IN THE 

Uniteu Peovinoes fob the week endino the 17th 
Maboh 1906. 

Tafrih, —The Tafrih (Lucknow), of the 7th March, regrets 
that no announcement of a grant of any special concession to 
Indians was made in the King-Emperor’s speech at the open¬ 
ing of Parliament, in honour of Their Royal Highnesses’ vkit 
to India. The loyalty of the Indians is recognized on all hands, 
still no privileges are extended to them, while the turbulent 
Transvaalers have been promised self-government in the 
near future. The vkit of Their Royal Highnesses will no 
doubt .strengthen the bonds of Indian loyalty to the British 
Crown, but it would do so still more, if it w'ere marked by 
some special concession to the people. [The Shahna-i'Hind 
(Meerut), of the 8th March, expressing the same views, adds 
that thk utter indifference to the claims of India shows that 
she can hope nothing either from a Conservative or a Liberal 
Minktry. ] 

18th Makch 1906. 

Indian Daily jTef^mpA.—-Leaving the delectable climate 
of Quetta, where their stay was keenly enjoyed. Their Royal 
Higlmesses yesterday, having taken train at ten o’clock reached 
Sibi about four in the afternoon. The original intention w'as 
that the departure from Quetta should be by the Sind-Pkhin 
line from Boston to Sibi to enable Their Royal Highnesses 
to see the Chapar river which k crossed by a single hundred 
and fifty feet span, and the other striking physical features 
of the Hurnai rmtie. The carriages of the Royal train weire, | 
however, too long for the curves on thk line, and the return 
was therefoue made by the Mushkaf-Bolan line, by which Quetta j 
was reached on the day of the arrival there. At Sibi the 106th ‘ 
Hazara Pioneers paraded on the platform and were inspected 
by the Prince. 

Karachi thk morning gave Their Royal Higlmesses a most ! 
cordial welcome. They were received by Lord Lamington, 


I Mr. A. 1). Founghusband, the Mir Of Khairpur,-'and among 
, those present were General Hunter and Admiral Poe. After 
inspecting the guard-of-honour of the South Wales Borderers 
j Their Royal Highnesses proceeded to a large lihamiana outside 
I the station where the Municipal address was presented. The 
; ahamiana was densely crowded. The Municipal address was ■ 

, read by Mr. Beaumont, President of the Municipality. 

The address of the Kartkchi Municipality stated 
^ “ The time was— and that but ' seventy years ago—when 
I Karachi consisted of a few straggling rows of dwellings^ which 
I housed at most ten thousand souls, and when our harbour 
: served only to shelter a few score fishing boats. The occupation 
of Sind by the Britkh in 18*19 at once revealed the important 
position of Karachi, and the efforts of alt those entrusted with • 
the adnunistration of the province, and of those connected 
wth the trade of the port, have since been directed to developing 
its manifest resources. Our first growth was not rapid, for 
roads and railroads, on which ports must ever depend, were for 
many years, few and ill-serviced, in Sind, and thhty years ago, 
when Your Royal Highness’s gracious father visited thk 
dependency, Karachi w&s not deemed worthy of the bpnour 
and happiness of being included in the cities chosen to accord 
him w'elcome. Thk propitious occasion k, therefore, a matter 
of the greater gratification to us, inasmuch as it marks omr 
growth and the importance of pur city and its harl?our.” 

19tH Maboh 1906. * 

Birmingliam Daily Post. —-On Saturday the Prince of Wales, 
who k almost at the end of hk Indian tour, demonstrated 
in an admirable address the possibilities of the Imperial ideal 
as applied to thk great Eastern dependency. It may be that 
there are some even in these days, unable to appreciate in its 
full significance the meaning of Empire. They look upon the 
aspirations of peoples and the development of nationalities 
with a circumscribed view which declines to pay juiy recognition 
to that moral impulse which history impresses upon us as 
constituting the bask of fruitful ambition. Judged , in this 
j limited light, there k, probably, no country so little imderstood 
I as India. It suffers, in Britkh eyes, by reason of its self-eoucen- 
, tration. We are apt to forget, for instance, both its immensity 
I and its internal resources. How many who lightly talk of 
its being a far cry to India realise that it embraces nearly two 
j million square miles of territory, that it k considerably larger 
than the whole of Europe—ekcluding Russia proper, Poland, ’ 
and Finland,—or that something like three hundred million 
of its people own allegiance to the Britkh Crown ? Then 
if we paas from abstract considerations to practical evidence,' 

,i we have the fact that India constitutes what Mr. CecU Rhodes 
j was fond of describing as a valuable commercial asset. 

I In 1904-0 India conducted a trade amounting to £175,000,000, 
j and showed the largest revenue ever recorded in the annak 
I of the country. Tlik advance was largely the result of the 
j improved conditions of agriculture and of the extension of 
! railways brought about by Britkh rule and enterprise. The 
important point k that the beneficial advantages of each 
development have not been confined to India. We sent tq, the 
country upwards of forty millions worth of goods, or in other 
words, the value of the exports from the United Kingdom 
to India were equal to the whole of our exports to Australia, 
Canada, and Cape Colony. The recital of these plain facts 
certainly o’lght to make India a living reality to us—to enable 
a people of whom it sometimes k cynically said that they 
are commei'ciaUy-miaded to appreciate what the Prince of 
Wales on Saturday well described as a “great and wonderful 
land.” The prevalent view of India must be due to the fact 
that it k not fully understood, it k essentially a countrv 
where extremes meet On the one hand, we have high easte 
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ttrinooB—knfge in n-U but nto&—all powerful and imtioensely 
rich. The profusion of wealth that marks an Indian potentate 
on occasions of State oyfershadows the mythical magniticenco 
of the Arabian knights. In glaring contradistinction we have 
poverty wid nbjeot misery in their lowesc forms. Plaguci, 
pestilence, and famine have their happy hunting ground in 
“ the brightest star in the British Grown.” That these 
Contrasts should exist must furnish food for anxious reflwtioh. 
The consoling thought is that under an enlightened British 
Administration an unprovemeiit of the country is being eifected. 
Though the process must necessarily he gradual when dealing 
with such a vast area and population, it is sure. Amelioration 
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oaimot Ije other than slow in such a country, because it is 


teprded by the mysterfous workings of Nature, wlueh for 
lot^ periods withhold the fructify mg rains that spell prosperity 
for the ijatient and hard-working peasant. So ftu:' as human 
skill and foresight can ensure, these elemental drawbacks are 
being safeguarded against by the provision of irrigatioji .systems, 
the establisliaient of relief works, and modern facilities 
for the transit of agricultural produce. Our work in India 
wUl bear analysis by posterity. Because the Indian people, 
from peasant to prince, know that British rule is solely concerned 


r&'. i ' with their material intereste we have the loyalty which has so 


|S:§'i;l deeply impressed the Prince of Wales throughout his tout) 
la.* ;, Mail,—The Royal tour through India ends with die 


®'>;' visit to Karachi, where the Prince and Princess of Wales now are 
and wlience Ihey will take ship for Egypt. 

Their Royal Pliglmesses have travolied by railway alone 
in India and Burma 8,807 miles, and have spent twenty-ei<f’ " 


nights in the train. The Prince has delivered fifty speeches 


and performed a multitude of ceremonies. These facts serve 
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to show that the tour has been no light undertaking, and has 
involved ft strain on Their Royal Highnesses’ endurance, 
Tlie Princess, as well as the Prince, has been in excellent 
health throughout the long and often tedious journey, and 
omitted only one engagement at the earnest soliciitation of 
her doctor. Both have taken keen interest in the many pro- 
j,}eni 3 ._i 30 cial, economic, and military—that present themselves 
in every administrative centre. ■ 

Tlie Royal progress has been followed eagerly by the natives 
who understand nothing .so w’ell as personal appeal The 
otfect of the visit will cert.ainly prove excellent^ especially in 
the-Native States. 

Daili/ Telegraph.—Kimu'hi, Sunday, March 18 (12.20 p. m.). 

- Leaving the bracing mountain cold of Quetta the Prince 
and Princess of Wales descended the Bplan railway, crossed 
the .scorching Sind desert, and reached the moist sea breezes 
of Karachi early on Saturday morning. Here, as at Quetta, 
they wore reminded of the transformation wrought by the fert ile 
muJifioation of British rule. The municipality, in an address 
presented to His Royal Highness traced the growth of Karachi j 
from a petty fishing village to a p-oat sfjaport, shipping the j 
produce of the new irrigation colonie.s to Europe. i 

^i., . The Prince’s reply bidding farewell to India in terms of 

’iiijjli^erierouk ettthu^^ created a'deep impression. _, j,; 

Replying to the address from the mnnicipality the Prince 
of Wales said: 

“ On behalf of the Princess of Wales and myself, I thank 
n'-i'.'S' ’you for the welcome wbich you have given to us in this ri.sing 
' aiid pjrosperou.s seaport, the capital of Sind. Your progress 
is remarkable even in an age of progress, but the figures which 

S i you have quoted and the strenuous polioy of extending irri- 
I gafcion in Sind and the Punjab suggest the idea tha,t vast 
f“.- development await your city and harbour in the immediate 

f'.' future. I am very glad to have the Opportunity of seeing 
111? Karachi, for lamconscious of the fact that this place is destined 








to play an impwtant part m Empire, and if 


I may judge of tlieii spirit of the inhabitaatei of Karachi frdm 
the sentimoBts expressed in your address, I ha^e little fear 
bat that you and your successors in office will be able to grapple 
with the difficult question of developmeiit in a large and far** 
sighted maimer. Your ooiioluding words of “God speed, 
for which we are both most grateful, remind us, alas| that our 
visit to India is near its end. 1 can assure you and bur other 
friendB in all parts of this great and wonderful land that we 
leave India with feelings of gratitude and affection. We have 
seen enough to make India a living reality to us, and enough 
to make us vrish that we could see more, and to implant for 
ever in our hearts sympathy and interest in all that aflwts 
our fellow^-subjecfcs m India, of whatever creed or race. Al¬ 
though our receptions everywhere ivefe eoeBcs of brightness 
and uSplendour, and we have been greeted by thousands of cheer^ 
ful and happy faces, we have not forgotten the hard lives led 
by those in the trying cliinates of the plains, and we know the 
miseries which beset the patient arid hardworking peasant 
when the rains clo not come in due seasons. We are both sincerely 
thankful to have been privileged to visit India, and to have 
gained inipressions that with future study and observation, 
will enable me to try to UBdertBtaud some of the problems of 
British a<,lmmistration, For I fully appreciate the advantages 
that a visit to thiB great Continent must give to any one In con¬ 
sidering even the simplest Indian questions. Our journey hAs^ 
in all parte of India, been most happy and delightful, rthahks 
to the love and goodwill that have l)een evinced by all classes* 
We have been deeply impressed by that feeli.ug of loyalty to 
the Crown and devotion to the j)erson of the Kiog-EDiperor 
which has been displayed ever since we iirst set foot on Indian 
soil, and w''e Imve been also greatly touched by the evident 
memories of affection towards my dear brother ^vhich still 
remain in. the hearts of those with whom he waB brought into 
contact during his stay in India, some sixteen years ago* 
In bidding India farewell, we can teuly say that piir v^^^ 
been to us an unbending and unbroken series of happy and most 
,,instnictive- experknoes, ” 

This afternoon the Erinco unveiled the statut^^^ of Queen 
Victoria, sribacribed for by the people of S and erected in 
the grounds of the Battle Frere Hall. Referring to the figures ; 
of Peace and Justice at the base of the sf^atue, the Prince said 
*^ You do right to connect them with the memory of Qucoti 
V ictoria, for she greatly desired that her Indian subjects should , 
ever enjoy these blessings.” 

Praciiml TceirAer.—Althoiigh the Royal party spent only 
one day at Amritsar/it is a city of great interest and 
from its striking surroundings, nor ©von ite architactiiral TrVontiorSj, 
but mainly from its people, it is the holy city o£ the S^ikhs, one 
of the most remarkable of the peoples of India. Lahore, which 
the Prince visited on hte way to the North-West Frontier, 
is the capital of the Punjab, but Amritsar, its near neigh bour, 
is looked upon as the city of the Sikhs, for it is their sacred city, 
and the Sikhs are essetiiialiy a religious community, bomid 
together only by their faitiv. Tb© Sikhs are of the same race 
as the Hindus^^ them, and bear perhaps nnich the same 

relation to these Hindus as the Protestants of Baropc bear to 
the Roman CatholioB, for there is a curious parallel betw'een : 
tlio Sikhs of India and the Protestants of Europe. 

About the time of the Prote^staot movement of the WesV 
this Sikh movement began in the .East; they rejected tne 
woi’ship of idols and abolished tlio iMBtinctions of all cuistes 
—px^estly and other ; they have a sacred 1^^ 
which is held in the greatest reverence. They had to light for 
their religion too, and were persecuted and massacred; tben 
gi’owmg stronger, they massacred tlieh enemies. So the faith 
struggled for ite etisteneb for some three liundred yc^s^ 
and their indomitablo courage, religious fervour, and fine 
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physique fina-Ily made them victorious. Tliey stemmed the 
tide of Mahonie'dan converaions (conversions, ot course, by fire 
and sword), and thus their land marks the boundary Ijotween 
, the Mahomedan region to the west and the Hindu region 
to the east. In the early part of the nineteenth century 
the Sikhs had become the most important political power 
in the country, and Indiawould certainly have been theirs 
had it not been for the British conquest. Two fierce wars were 
' fought, but the European forces, with their arms and training, 
wore too much even for this fightihg race, and by the middle 
of the century the Punjab was added tOf British territory. 
But the English respected the Sikfi religion—indeed, of all the 
rebgion of India it most deserves respect—and the Sikhs have 
apipreciated this tolerance, for the Mutiny did not spread among 
this people, and their .services at that time have rince been rej)eated 
again and again. 

Amritsar is the Holy City, and it holds their Holy Book 
till the Colden Temple. This is striking rather than beautiful. 
2h the middle of the city is a great square ivith a lake bordered 
by a marble pavement, and standing in the centre of the lake 
(the Pool of Immortality) is the temple, the lower part of 
inlaid marble, the upper part plated with gold—dazz-ling, almost 
blinding in the sunlight. On the pavement around the lake 
are worshippers who bathe in the waters or sit beneath the treas 
listening to the reading or explaining of the scriptures. Others 
cross the marble causeway to the temple, where they lay ofi'er- 
ings of dowel’s or money before the Qranik, which is read, aloud, 
or rather intoned all day long by a priest. 

But Amritsar has other claims to importance, for it is a com¬ 
mercial centre, and also there are several flourishing industries. 
Here the fine wool from the goats of Kashmir is made into 
the famous Kashmir shawls; carpets scarcely less notable 
also come from here; sillt goods of many kinds, and of the 
finest quality are made; and the carving of ivory adds to the 
artistic renown of the city. Certainly, AmritHar is one of 
the most prosperous of In^an cities, and its prosperity is not, 
as yet, acoompanied by tbe saaoke of factory chimneys, 
which defaces parte of Bombay and Calcutta. Eurther pros¬ 
perity may be before it too, and one sign and foundation of 
that is to bo found in the college for the education of Sikhs— 
the Khalsa College which the Prince visited and encouraged 
during his short stay. 

When the Prince left the Punjab and came to the basin 
of the Ganges his visits were marred by remembrance of the 
Mutiny, for hero, at Delhi, Lucknow, and Clawnpur, the struggle 
raged mo.st fiercely, and at these iilaces the EngHshman cannot 
but recall with hoiror the scenes enacted half a century ago in 
those terrible months of massacre and treachery. The blackne.s8 
of the remembrance is lelieved only by thoughts of the 
gallantry and heroism winch the sore need broughb forth, and 
the stoiy of the Mutiny is one which will ever hold the attention 
of Englishmen, and must always be revived when visiting the 
towns of the upper Gan^ basin. The Pmee visited Delhi 
and Lucknow', but not Cawnpur, whose story is perhaps the 
blackest of all. 

In 1857 India was still largely in the hands of the old East 
India Company, and held in British rule by an army, fully five- 
sixths of which were Native sepoj's. Too much power was in 
native hands, and when trouble came the few scattered, and sinee 
communication was tlien very difiicult, almost solated British 
regiments were totally insufficient to deal with it. Disaffec¬ 
tion had sprung up, and misunderstanding and ignorance among 
the tioop.s were taken advantage of by such men as the notori¬ 
ous Nana Sahib, who had been refused a title and position 
which ho claimed. One such misunderstanding was in refeaence 
to the cartridges to be used when tlie Enfield rifles were intro- 
duoed. The cartridge® were greased, find had to be tom open with 




the teeth, and this was thought to Ik) a plot of tlje Europt>ans’ 
to break down the caste of the natives and -fuiike them Christitm, ■ 
for it was falsely stated that the grease W’as the fat Of hdgs and 


of cattle, the. touch of which would defile the Hitidus ?, The 
spark which finally caused the blaze was, struck at Meerut in 
May 1857, and the mutineers marched at pnee from there to 
Delhi, nearly forty miles to the' south-w^t. The Eurojwans 
here were'almost^totally unprepared for defence; many were 
murdered in the streete, and a few English officers held out foi’ 
hours against a horde of rebels, and ‘ tried to defend thq great 
powder magazine. When all hope’ W'as gone they blew it up, 
and, marvellous to say, although many hundreds of the enemy 
Were killed by the explosion, a few of the gallant band escaped, 
and finally reached shelter. The city was in rebel hands, and 
soon a small force, mainly of Euro][>eaii.s and Sikhs, was sent to 
retake it. For months this force held the “ Ridge ” outside 
the city against more tlian four times their own number, and 
throughout the great heat of an Indian summer’,strove to get 
possession of the town. After many attempts it w'as taken by , 
assault, and among the many brave deeds of the time, thafcvi 
of the blowing up of the Kashmir Gate stands pre-eminent, v;. 
A few engineers and sappers volunteered to cross the bridge 
leading over a ditch to the gate, to Jay agaiitet it bags of 
powder, and to explode this to gain an entry. This they did 
in face of a terrible fire direc ted upon them, and before tbe work 
was accomplished only one man was left able to fire the fuse. 
The gate was shattered, and the waiting troops stormed 
the breach ; after hard fighting the city was captured, and the 
fall of this stroirghoid did much to quell the Mutiny. 

. Elsewhere these months had seen terrible scenes. Lucknow 
had more warning than Delhi, and its noble defender, Sir 
Henry Lawrence, made preparations dor holding at least the 
Residency. This he fortified, brought here the English women 
and children, and laid in a store of provisions. Almast imme¬ 
diately the threatened storm burst, and Sir Henry Lawi-enco 
acted promptly. He attacked the mutineers, and Lucknow 
remained in British occupation when all the surrounding 
country was given over to the rebels. Yet in spite of all he 
could do regiment after regiment forsook, him, and at last they 
had to fall back upon the Residency. Then came what must 
have seemed to the little garrison the crowning disaster, for 
a shell killed their brave leader. Still they held out, and 
some weeks later were relieved for a time by General Havelock 
and Sir James Outram. Yet the new force was weakened by 
fighting, and was vrustly outnumbered by the rebels. Many 
weeks again passed before the second relief, when Sir Colin 
Campbell and his Highlanders came and took off the women 
and children. Yet this relief had its sad incident, for in this 
time of victory the second defender, Sir Henry Havelock, died. 
Even yet the fighting wivs not over, for the mutineers were driven 
in from around and centered at Lucknow, till there w'as an army 
of about 150,000 men. Again Sir Colin Campbell assaulted 
the city, and with a greater force than before, for by this time 
ho had 20,000 troops; he was entirely suceessfril, and the i, 
Mutiny was virtually over. 

Yet if heroism is associated in our minds with the names 
of Delhi and Lucknow, horror is suggested when Cawnpur is 
mentioned. The city had some warning, and the Europeans • 
entrenched themselves in two laaiTacks, but these and^ the 
earthworks they tlirew up around tlicra gave but poor shelter. 
Here the men with their wives and children were besieged, and 
for three weelis were in the sorest straits. One of the barracks 
was burnt, their ammunition had been seized by the muti¬ 
neers, food was miserably scarce, and, perhaiDS worst of all 
Jacked w'ater ia that scorching heat, for the well was outfeido 
their entrenchment, and to attempt to reach it meant almost 
certain death. They coaid scarcely hope for relief; and tfa^ 
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came a message from, Nana Sahib, who had posed as an ally, 
that if the garrisons capitulated the Europeans would be allowed 
to go down the Ganges in boats to Allahabed. This seemed 
the only hope, and the small band now left went out from 
their shelter to the boats, but then found that they were the 
victims of ireachery, for after entering the boats they were 
fired at by their foes on either side of the river. One boat was 
swept down the stream, but the rest was taken, the men killed, 
and the women and children held prisoners. A fortnight after- 
W'ards Sir Henry Havelock approached in the hope of relieving 
the garrison, and then the worst horror was perpetrated ; by 
the command of Nana Sahib the whole of the women and child¬ 
ren, alwut 200 in all, were massacred, and the bodies of the dead 
with those still living were thrown into a well. Two days later 
Havelock entered the city, but the vengeance which was after¬ 
wards exacted was too late. After the long struggle was over a 
monument was erected to the memory of the victims. A figure 
of an angel has been placed over the mouth of the well, and 
around it is a wall baring the incription-- 

“ Sacred to the perpetual memory of a great company of 
Christian people, chiefly women and children, who near this 
spot '.rere cruelly murdered by tlie followers of the rebel Nana 
Hhundu Panth of Bithur, and oast, the dying with the dead, 
into the well below, on the 15th day of July 1857. 

The historical associations of DeM reach back much farther 
than Mutiny days, for Delhi was the chief seat of the Moghul 
Empire, whose magnificence is suggested by the fine buildings 
such as those shown m die illustrations. The great mosque, the 
Jama Masjid, probably the greatest in the world, stands on a 
vast platform, to which access is gained by three great majestic 
stairways. Ihe vast gateway is of red sandstone, the doors 
below of brass, the huge domes of pure white marble. There are 
also red galleries and gilded pinnacles, and the building is so large 
that it cannot be appreciated except at a distance, and then the 
details, often of exquisite design and workmanship, are not seen. 
Tlie picture gives some idea of the portions of this building, but 
does not suggest the size of the K.utab Mlnar, the great five¬ 
storeyed tower; the lower three storeys are of fluted red sand¬ 
stone* covered ail over with designs, carvings, and inscriptioiM, 
and separated by balconies. The upper two storeys are of white 
marble, and commence to climb upward from a height of nearly 
200 feet above the ground. It is named after Kutub-ed-Din, 
who forced his way from slavery to a throne, from which he 
ruled the land, and his sons after him, long before the Jama 
Masjid was buUt. A still earrlior history is recalled by a 
solid iron pillar, nearly 24 feet long and more than 2 feet in 
diameter as its base. How it could have been wrought cannot 
‘lie imagmed, for it is very old, and bears a Sanscrit inscription. 

Modem Delhi is shown in the view of one side of the Chandni 
Chauk—the “Scluer Street*’—-a vwde thoroughfaie leading 
from the Kashmir Gate. It has a fine row of trees along the 
centre, and is bordered by booths, shops, and warehouses. 
Here the gold and silver work of ancient renown is side by side 
with the products of the mills, which here, as elsewhere, mark 
the entrance of India into the modern manufacturing world, 

Agr a, a hundred miles farther down the Jumna, was next 
visited—^Agra, the city of architectural marvels of the Pearl 
Mosque, tlie Hall of Audience, and, greatest of all, the Taj 
Mahal. Description of these is hopeless, and pictures are but 
little better, for they must be seen to be appreciated. The 
Inimitable blend of vastnosjs and delicacy, the purity of the white 
and the brilliance of the colours, always harmonising the perfection 
cannot be reproduced by pen or brush, and the camera gives 
but a dead image instead of a vivid reality. There is no 
mosque like this Pearl Mosque; it is bard to imagine a greater 
profusenesa of elegance, colour, and richness than that of the 
Hall of Audience; the Taj Mahal itself has no equal in the world. 


Agra is a constant memento of Shah Jeban’s greatness; the 
Taj is the incarnation of his love and sorrow; When Prince, 
and fighting to gain aU. the country 'for his father, he married 
a Persian girl, whom he loved devotedly. Soon after he became 
Emperor she died, and Shah Jehan determined to build a tomb 
worthy of her and worthy of their love. Nearly twenty years 
it was in building, many thousamls of men s|>ent their strength 
in the service, artists were brought from other cotmtries, and 
many lands were deprived of their precious stones and jewels that 
this wonderful building should lack nothing. It rises above 
a garden of many-hued flowers and sparkling waters, and its 
cool, clear beauty could be in no finer setting. A great marble 
platform, by comparison seeming low, yet 20 feet high and 300 
feet square, bears this vision of beauty, which, though so vast; 
is of delicate loveliness, for its proportions are perfect. Its 
milk-white walls, crowned by the great dome, are thrown into 
relief by the lower red mosques standing on either side, and 
at the four comers of the marble plinth rise the tall white towers. 
Great as is the building, even the smallest details am wonderful 
and some of the most beautiful work, perhaps, is in the exquisite 
tracery of the marble trellis which screens the tombs of Shah 
Jehan and his loved wife. Wonderful, too, are the designs worked 
in precious stones, marble, and gold, hidden away in the gloom 
of the interior. There one realises that the building with all its 
brilliance and magnificence is indeed a tomb, and on© recalls 
the sad latter days of its creator, for after a great and wise reign 
Shah Jehan was dethroned by his own son, Amrungze b, and kept 
a prisoner till his death. With him, too, the glory of the Moghul 
d 3 masty passed away, for his son w'as witlumt his greatness, 
and sowed the seeds of the disruption which broke the great 
power of the Moghul rale. 

The scene changes greatly with a short journey southward 
to Gwalior. The change is due partly to the fact that the low 
plains of tlie Ganges are left for the higher groimds boidering 
the Deccan plateau, but chiefly because of historical differences. 
Gwalior is the capital of a Native State, and ruled by a descen¬ 
dant of the warlike Mahrattas, who challenged the Moham¬ 
medan power and for long fought against the British. The 
Mahrattas wore a strong Hindu race living in the Deccan, 
who conquered portions of the decaying Moghul Empire and 
founded several States of their own in Gentrul India. 

At Gwalior the welcome given to the Prince presented much 
the same mixture of the modem and the mediaeval which 
characterised the visits to the other Native States, but Gwalior 
is in many respects one of the best ruled of these. There were 
thirty-six elephants waiting to carry and escort the visitors, 
and for the tot time the Prince made an Oriental entry riding 
a magnificent elephant, one of many with painted faces, 
golden and silver adornments of great weight, and howdahs 
plated with gold and silver. Elephants seemed to be a feature of 
Gwalior; they guarded the routes, they hauled the visitors up 
the steep face of the rocky plateau on which stands the fort 
overlooking the town. Tliis fort has seen many sieges, and 
during the Mutiny it was captured.—for the last time—from the 
natives who had rebelled against the EngHsh, although their 
ruler Scindhia remained loyal. 

The present Scindhia is one of the finest administrators 
in India. His rule is no easy one, and one of the chief difficul- 
tiea is the famine which haxmts the land, for here, in the centre 
of India, there is not an abundance of rain in good seasons, and 
when the monsoons disappoint, the lack of water soon tells on the 
land. At the time of the visit indeed, water was scarce, and though 
the tanks were d|y, the canals empty, and the ground parched, 
yet to welcome the Primoe and Princess the precious liquid Was 
lavishly spent in laying the dust and in keeping the gardens 
moist. Ihis gives but one 'small instance of the right royal 
scale on which the Royal party was entertained by the ener« 
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^otic Scindhia, who personally supervised almoat every detail 
He haw encouraged and organised education, from colleges for 
nobles’ sons to elementary schools; he has given his State a 
fine system of railways, managed the finances cai'efully to avoid 
undue pressure on the poor, and proved almost a model ruler. 
■ Here, too, there is an Imperial Service Corps, which he person¬ 
ally aoconipanied to C^ina five years ago. Tiger shooting 
was one of the chief attractions of the visit, and the 
Prince had fine sport, thanks to the excellent arrangement. 
The Princess gave expression to a happy and kindly thought 
in giving a Christmas tree to the nohles’ children, for Christmas 
Day was spent here. The tree was loaded with presents from 
England, and anything which comes from England is in India 
greatly appreciated; indeed, English-made goods have a value 
perhaps not alw'ays deserved. 

Prom Gwalior and the soldiery of the Middle Ages to Luck¬ 
now and khakhi-clad troops was the next journey. The Prince 
went there on the day after Christmas Day, and had quite a 
busy time, for there were several interesting and suggestive 

• ceremonies on that same day. In the morning, at the railway 
station itself, the Governor of the Province (Oudli) presented 
local Indian magnates and British officers to the Prince, and 
the Municipality presented an address, and almost immediately 
afterwards two more Indian princes were received at Govern¬ 
ment House. 

In the afternoon there was a ceremony which marks a great 
contrast between Mutiny days and the present, for when the 
Prince had decided to visit Lucknow a memorial of the visit 
was suggested, and it was decided that this should take the form 
of a Medical College. One hundred thousand pounds were sub¬ 
scribed by the time of the visit, and at least tw'o-thirds of this 
■*sum were given by the natives of the district. 

But by far the most interesting feature of the day came 
afterwards when the Prince paid a visit to the Residency, now 
ruined and bearing silent testimony to the heroic struggles it 
had witnessed. Then, most notable of all, there was a band of 
veterans, the gallant survivors of that fight. These the Prince 
inspected as they were drawn up outside the Residency, and 
told them of his appreciatibn of their bravery and their noble 
service. 

Standard .—The Royal tour in India ends to-day with the 
departure of the Pr ince and Princess of Wales from the flourish¬ 
ing seaport of Sind, homeward bound. Since they landed 
at Bombay, on the birthday of the King-Emperor, they have 
traversed his Asiatic Empire from west to east and from north 
to south. In Upper Burma they visited a dapital which, when 
His Majesty made his Indian tour, was the seat of an indepen¬ 
dent and at times hostile Power. The cantonment and forti¬ 
fications of Quetta, which they reached luxuriously in a railway 

• carriage, stand on ground that lay, thirty years ago, well outside 
the limits of British territory. And in their journeyinga to and 
fro over the vast continent between these two points they came 
to many places which, in 1875, were practically inaccessible to the 
tourist. But their progress, though far more extended, has 
in one respect, at any rate, been an exact repetition of His Maj¬ 
esty’s. From first to lost it has evoked fervent demonstrations 
of India’s loyalty to the English Throne. From every class 
•of His Majesty’s Indian subjects, fi-om Ruling Chiefs and here¬ 
ditary nobles, from great landowners and merchants, as 
well as from humbler ryots, from the crowds in populous cities 

• and peasants in mud-built hamlets, from the fighting races who 
give their sons to defend the King’s rights, not in India alone 
but in lands across the dark water, from high and low. Their 
Royal Highnesses have received a welcome the cordial sincerity 
of which, we venture to think, will never be forgotten by them. 
No one who- knows India will grudge the praise due for the 

•anxious forethought with which the programme was drawn up, 


and for the liigilance that watched, for the most part unseen, 
over the safety of the Royal party; but, without this universal 
sentiment of good-will toward the Heir to the Impeial Crown, 
the most elaborate precautions might have failed of their object 
and, even if marked by no mishap the tour would have lost 
nearly evefyiihmg that has rendered it enjoyable. For what- , 
ever sesthetio delight they have taken in the marvels of Hindu¬ 
stan, the Royal travellers, we feePcertain, have beeh far more, 
deeply touched by what they have learat of the hearts of the 
Indian people. 

When the Prince gave audience at Ali Musjid to the head, 
men of the Afridis, one of them, Hafiz Samandar Khan, 
Malik of the Kamar Khel, who has lost his sight, said; 

“ Blind though I am, I can touch my King’s hand, “ We 
are poor people,” another Malik explained, “ and we live 
in a poor country; yet the land will blossom like the rose now 
that it has been trodden by the footsteps of the King.” Shah 
and Shahzadas were all one, no^doubt, to the wild warriors 
of the Kliyber hills ; but the note of personal homage to British 
royalty was the echo of an emotion that had thrilled all India, 

The telegrams and letters of our Special Correspondent afford 
ample and unmistakable evidence of the profound impression 
made, not so much by the state in which the Prince travelled 
and the sumptuousness of his retinue, as by the personal quali¬ 
ties which are among the hereditary possessions of our Royal 
House. It is not easy to determine the shades of Western 
character which most surely appeal to the Oriental mind. An 
Englishman may steep himself in the philosophy and culture of 
the East, and know more about Indians than they know them¬ 
selves, and yet arouse nothing but their suspicion or contempt. 
Lad.y Hester Stanhope, ‘ ‘ Chatham’s fiery grand-duaghter,” told 
the author of ‘ * Eothen ” that no one was more likely to gain the 
confidence and respect of Asiatics than an honest, open-hearted, 
and positive naval captain of the old school. Lord Mayo, 
more than any other Viceroy, achieved popularity without 
apparent effort,audit may,perhaps, be asserted, as a generd 
rule, that unaffected dignity leavened with genial kindness, 
goes farther to make an Englishman liked in India that any 
other merit he may display. If this be correct, there is no need 
to seek for a better explanation of the indisputable fact that ® 
the Prince of Wales, like the King and the Duke of Connaught 
before him, can leave India with the full assurance that his ■ 
sojourn there will ever be gratefully remembered. 

Of the pomp and circumstance that attended the Royal 
progress, the processions and durbars, the military parades 
and civic ceremonials, we have had an almost daily record. 
Time has been spared, too, for shooting parties, in which thd 
Prince has shown thh same ardour for the chase which distin¬ 
guished the early Moghul Emperors, of whom Akbar decorated 
the milestones near Agra with hundre4s of thousands of stags’ 
horns, his hunting trophies; while Jehangir boasted that he 
had slain eighty-six tigers and ninety wild boars with his own 
hand. The Prince shot his first tiger in the Rajput State of 
Jaipur; and, in Gwalior, early in the present month, the Royal 
bag included nine tigers and three panthers. A sporting tour 
in the Nepal Terai had to be abondon^ owing to an outbrej^kof 
cholera; but in Rajputana, Central India, Hyderabad, and Mysore 
the Prince had enjoyed excellent sport. The only other notable 
changes in the programme were the omission of Darjiling, 
Bllora, and Simla from the itinerary. In most respects, how¬ 
ever, the Royal party hsid closely followed its intended route. 

The interest of India cannot be exhuasted in a few months; 
but, thanks to the extension of railway communications, the 
Prince and Princess have visited all the chief centres of poitula- 
tion, and most of the places famous in history; and they have 
been entertained by nearly all the more important ruling 
princes in their picturesque capitals. The three presidency 
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towns vied with in the grandeur of their hospitality 

At Agra and Delhi the Royal toui'ists marvelled, as every travel¬ 
ler must, at the splendid monuments of the Moghul dominions. 
At many-templed Benares they were in the heart of Hinduism. 
The golden fane at Amritsar and the tomb of the Lion of the 
Punjab at Lahore recalled for them the days when the Sikh 
power was a rival to om own. The Residency at Lucknow- 
as well as the Ridge, the Kashmir gate, and the grave of Nichol¬ 
son at Delhi, and for the Princess the infamous well at Cawnpore, 
revived; memories, both glorious and sad, of the Mutiny. 
At Beringapatam, our earlier wars with Hyder Ali and Tippu 
Sahib and tlie victories -of Wellesley and Cornwallis, were 
brought to mind. The Khyber and Bolan Passes led them 
to the very portals of the Empire, and near Rawalpindi the 
Pi-ince reviewed one of the nine divisioijs of the Army which, 
if need bo, will take the field to protect its borders from invasion. 
With no inconsiderable knowledge, gained by observation and 
intercourse of the land and people. Their Royal Highness^ are 
now returning i and the ties that bind India to the distant [ 
Western Isles, which are responsible for its welfare, will be aU 
the stronger for the sympathies happily awakened by their 
journey within its confines. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived here this morning, 
and were presented with an addre-ss from the municipality, to 
which His Royal H^hness replied. 

In the afternoon the Prince of Wales unveiled a statue of 
Queen Victoria. 

Afterwards Their Royal Highnesses received visits from the 
Mirs of Sind. The Princess wore a shamrock in bonnor of 
St. Patrick’s day. 

Jn one respect, and one only, the Royal progress through 
the Indian Empire has been unfortunate. It synobronised 
with a change of Government, a general election, and a period 
of intense and passionate excitement in domestic politics. 
With their thoughts absorbed in the cataclysmic struggle 
at home, few people have been able to follow with close interest 
the details of an appai-ently uneventful journey in the East. 
Apri from this point of view the tour has suffered in another way. 
It followed rather too closely upon the Delhi Durbar, which 
carried speotacular magnificence to a pitch seldom reached 
before in India and never, perhaps, destined to be attained 
again. Accounts of Oriental pageantry, pursued with avidity 
when King Edward VII. wa-s their central figure thirty years 
ago, feu rather faintly on ears still et^hoing with dracriptions 
pf the sumptuous scenes enacted at the old Imperial capital 
during Lord Ourzon’s viceroyalty, 

But this circumstance should not be ^emitted to otecure 
the real significance of the Princess tour, which has on the whole 
successfidly accomplished the purposes for which it was under¬ 
taken. It was not planned to amuse or entertain the public at 
home, but to produce certain results, clearly conceived though, of 
course, never precisely formulated, in India itself. That country 
hi all its sections and geographical divisions, has been accustom¬ 
ed from the immemorial to purely personal rule, nor do the vast 
majority of Orientals even now understand any other system- 
The Governor-Geneial-in-Council, the Cabinet, the Secretary 
of State, the Imperial Parliament, are incomprehensible abstrac¬ 
tions to them. “ The golden link of the Crown ” is a bond of 
the‘Utmost practical value in keeping together the heterogene¬ 
ous pi'ovinces and the misceUanoous nationalities of India. The 
people believe that the Kjjng-Emperor, the Kaisajc-i-Hind, m 
the supreme source of authority, and that the various high 
pemonages with whom they are in more dr less direct contact— 
Commissioners, lieutenant-Qovernors, the Viceroy himself,— 
are no more than his servants, high-plaoed but ordinary mortaJs 
like themselves. The sentimental reverence attaching to Royalty 
in the East is something in which we are now but faintly reminis¬ 


cent in the West. Nobody can have mingled, as I have done 
with the native crowd in all the great cities of India, daring the 
Royal entries and processions, without being keenly oonsoious 
of this fact. To merely look upon the face of the Shahzada is an 
emotional ejeperience for the Indian peasant. The tour was 
carefully planned so as to give this opportunity to as many 
people as possible? and there is, with one dr tv'o exceptions, 
not a province or Native State in which tens of hundreds of 
thousands of peraons have not travelled from their home® and 
poured into the streets of the local capitals to see the Prince 
and Princess pass by, and to go back to their villages, and talk 
of the great event for years to come, of the grandson of the Queen 
j whose name is revered in every cottage, and the son of the 
King, whose personality is also becoming exceedingly well 
realised throughout the peninsula. 

So much for the people. As I’egards the Native Princes, 
the great and minor feudatories, and the native aristocracy 
generally, the effect has been equally marked. Many of these 
Chiefs and Rulers it must be remembered are imbued ivith a x»ride 
of birth which is as justifiable as any feeling of the kind can be 
for a man whose onoestora wwe kings before Bourbons or Hohen- 
zoilerns were beard of, one in whose veins runs the blood of the 
Mahometan Emperors, may have some excuse for thinking 
something of his race, It is among th© standing diffiotilties 
of our situation in India that the power of these high-bom per¬ 
sonages is not, and never can be, q^uite equal to their preten¬ 
sions. In recent years they have, to a larg# extent, reconciled 
themselves with the facts. The descendant of the Sungods 
or of the Kings of the Garnatio is well aware that certain great 
officials in .India, sprung perhajis from the middle classes? are 
far more influential than themselves: they treat the Residents 
with deference, the Governors, and Viceroys with the respect 
due to their status. Yet it is a great satisfaction to them to 
be placed, once in a way, in personal contact with the Imperial 
House through its future head? and not merely through its 
servants and delegates. There is not a reigning Chief—and 
almost every reigning Chief of importance, except those of the ex¬ 
treme south, was visited or received—who does not regard the 
attentions paid to him by the Prince of Wales as an honour far 
greater than any that could be conferred on him by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Moreover, the tour has helped to bring home to them the 
fact, of which the most enlightened and high-spirited of these 
feudatories are becoming increasingly conscions, namely, that 
they are not so much our subjects as sharem with us in the 
triumphs and responsibilities of the Empire, of which the King 
is the head. It may be added that the personal impression 
created by the Royal travellers on the native princes and nobles 
was extremely favourable; while Their Royal Highnesses them¬ 
selves could hardly fail to be gratefully cognisant of the lavish 
Oriental hospitality, the ungrudging courtesy, bestowed upon 
them by ralers like the Nizam, the Maharaja of Gwalior, the 
Maharana of Udaipur, and others, and by wealthy members 
of the native aristocracy such as the Maharaja of Benares. 
Nor can the visit have failed to accelerate the growing movement 
in favour of sound, and even progressive, administration in the 
Native States, The time has gone by when these States wera 
nearly all backward and chaotic, requiring constant premure 
from the Indian Government. There were several “ naughty 
ohildion’’ at the native courts when the Eliag paid his visit ; 
there are hardly any now. The Prince must have noticed 
little difference between the best of the dependent principalities 
and our own territories; and his trip must have confirmed the 
salutary belief, which our rendition of Mysore has strengthened— 

I that the age of annexation in India is past, and that all we ask 
j of a native ruler is that he shall govern his people as well aa those 
I under our own offioiels, m, if possible, better. 
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; ' Nor should one ignore the meaning of tire visit to the Anglo» 
Indian cotimnmity. There is no body of persons who work 
harder and do more useful service tlmn those who, as civilians, 
militory officials, or private individuals, maintain, in their 
several ways, the Emphe of Britain in Asia, Tfiey work liard, 
their material reward ia sufficient, but certainly not excessive ; 
it is their legitimate complaint that their labours are habitual* 
ly ignored or misunderstood at home. The visit paid to their 
several local centres by the Heir-Apparent,the “ functions’’and 
paradesj the honours distributed in Jutlicious moderation, the 
balls, garden-parties, and receptions, the oft-reiterated ceremon¬ 
ies which the Prince and Princess went through with unswervmg 
cheerfulness in town after town—-all bhese things uuule bright 
sports in the rather monotonous level of Anglo-liidian life, and 
wore thoroughly appreciated. They were takeii as a compliment 
officialiy rendtwed on the j>art of the people of Englaaid ; and 
they do not g(;t too many of these compliments at the Indian 
civil jmd military stations. 

The tour was seasonable; it came at the cloBCi of ft period 
during which opinion in India has been in a somewhat restless 
and elFervescent oondition. For this there have been several 
causes. India, like every other pf»rt of Asia, has felt the dyna* 
mic shock caused by the liusso-Japanese war. The defeat of 
' the Muscovite power has been overshadowed in the bazars by 
the revelation that a purely Asiatic State has met and mas¬ 
tered one, which is regarded, in India at least, as purely Euro¬ 
pean, The East, in fatU, ia supi)osed to have for once challen¬ 
ged the West and won. Erroneo^is as the deduction may be, 
it has had the curious effect of causing a certain mental distnr- 
bance, especially among the semi-edacatcd class in the Indian 
towns—an emotion, of course, eagerly oiihivatcd by the agita¬ 
tors, who make it their business to preach a vague discontent 
w'ith the British rule. Tlie Stcadeshi movement, ostensibly 
economic in its origin, has been energetically taken up by the 
sau30 faction, who contrived to associate it, skihuliy enough, 
with the local opposition to the diyision of the immense Pro¬ 
vince of Bengal into two admiiiistrativo districts. There were 
some apprenhensive .Anglo-Indians who feared that the disaffec¬ 
tion was not confined to the professional polilicians and the 
journalists of the vernacular Press : they thought it might have 
touched the masse.s. The best answer to these suggestions 
w'as the whote-hcarted demonstrations of welcome which the 
Prince received from the swarming thousands who crowded the 
streets, not only in Bombay and in the rip-country capitals, 
like Delhi and Eahore, but, in sun-kissed Madras and Mysore, 
and in the Bengal metropolis itself. Politics is still skin-deep 
W'ith the Indian populations; but loyalty is an instinct, though 
it requirSS the visible presence of some one very near the 
Tlitone iteeh to tall forth its amplest mrinifestatioim. 

There is a kindred aspect of the matter on Vthich a word 
may be said. It is not doubted that the conteoversy between 
Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener and its sequel had a consider¬ 
able effect on Indian public opinion. Natives were diseohcer- 
ted by the dispute bet ween the two gimtestofficiida in the depen¬ 
dency, nor was their confidence restored by the sudden disap- 
pearanoe from the scene of the more-higbly-piacod and conspicu¬ 
ous of the two. To many natives it must ha,ve seemed a warn¬ 
ing .salutary, perhaps, but disturbing, that oven the loftiest mem¬ 
ber of the hierarchy, the ‘ ‘ Lord Sahib ” himself, is but a servant, 
liable to dismissal by the unknown power in the distant capital 
aaaoss the sea,. It was distinctly useful to have this .startling 
lesson speedily followed by a concrete example of that per¬ 
manent and stable clement which Orientals understand. The 
presence of the Prince of Wales was illustrative of tho 
stability which underlies the changes of officialdom and the j 
flux of parties^ Viceroys, Commanders-in-Chief, Clovernors 
of Provinces^ Judges, Magistrates, come and go* But the i 
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Tlirone and all that it means to the Asiatic intblligance,, remam 
as the visible embodiment of the British by which 

the peoples of India are shielded from domestic disorder and 
external aggression. A Royal tom', such as that which jmitf 
been brought to a successful concIaBion, is valuable if only be*- 
cause it tends to atanip that essential truth more deeply upon 
the public mind throughout our Eastern realms. .. 
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Birmingham Daily Post .—By die time this letter reaches 
England Their Royal Highnesses, the Piince and Princes of 
Wales will have brought their tour tiu'ough British India to ft 
oonclusion, and H. M. S Benown will be almost on the point 
of leaving Karaclii on her liomeward journey. The present, 
therefore, may afford a fitting opportunity for ft brief niview 
of the possible effects of the Royal visit on our Indian Depend¬ 
ency. India, of course, hokls a unique position in our Empire. 
She is hardly bound to England by those ties of sentiment 
which hold the colonies and the mother-counti'y in an imperial 
giip, and elie is certainly not a conquered coimtry in the gene¬ 
rally accephkl sense of that word. Englishmen mnst always 
remember, when talking about India, that her population is 
as diverse m religion and language as are the nations of Europe, 
and that successive waves of conquest have left the hibabitante 
in a deplorable condition of poverty arid helple.ssneE8. The 
Ea,st India Company in the early days had no wish to iaterfero 
in the government of the land, but they were forced to defend 
their trade from the attecks of the French, and gradually the 
Company adopted a more aggressive polity. Of the Army 
fighting for the t!ompany four-fifths were natives, and to-day 
two-thhds of our Indian Army are children of the soil. Tliese 
facts are necessary to be taken into conskleration when dealing 
witti the problem of British rule in India. In spite of the opinion 
of the older generation of Anglo-Indians that after a I'easonable 
lengtli of time we should have accomplished our mission 
and ought therefore to leave India to govern hei*self, 
the fact is that our relations with this land of mystery 
and enchantment, instead of weakening have grown closer 
and closer. It must be suppo.sed that these ties are purely 
those of affection and sentiment for British rule; although, it 
can safely be alBmied at the outset that tho Royal visit has 
called forth ia a particularly marked degree the loyalty of the 
native princes towards the King-Emperor. Binding England 
to India is a vast and increasing volume of trade, which would 
cause great commercial loss to the United Kingdom, if through 
unforeseen circumstances our present relations were destroyed,' 
India has a very poor idea of nationality. Mimicipalities exist 
in tho larger towns, but they fire withotit the sense of corporate 
and civic life which is so characterisbio a feature of our English ’ 
cities, and neither do they seem to ho actuated by tlie principles 
which are the very essence of local seh-govemment at home. 
While other nations have progressed and gone forward in the 
march of civilization, India to a large extent has remained slti- 
tionary, the large mass of natives to-day living under similar 
conditions to wdiat their ancestors did centuries ago. Civilisa-: ' 
taon, no doubt, has been at work, but it has touched only the 
fringe, and those who can read and write form a very small . 
fraction of the community. Under the peaceful rule of Great ; 
Britain life and prosperity are secure, and the toiling niiliioisft f i 
can pursue their avcKsations without fear of oppwission. 
This is something to have gained, but it must bo confessed that 
the natives for the most part are but passively indifferent to 
British rule. For centuries they have been harassed, and dowa- 
trodden, and now they accept, Ihough without enthusiasm, tho 
freedom which a tolerant British Raj wisely gives them. With 
the educated oksaes things are very diffOTcnt. Some are quietly 
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but Bctivelyi engaged in an endeavour to foster a national spirit. 
A worthy object in itself, if sought for India’s good, but one 
caimot help thinking that underneath the desire is the motive to 
be q^iit of England, although'they immt know that the countiy 
80 far is not the leaat fitted for democratic government. 
Others criticise the Government, and appeal for the coustitu- 
t ion in a countiy where autocracy is as firmly engrained to-day 
as ever it was. Neither is the pen of the sedition-monger silent, 
and in the native press it is no uncommon thing to find a just 
and humane Government held up to ridicule, and sometimes 
to revilemont- 

The Royal visit could not have come at a more auspicious 
or opportune moment, for lately the horizon has been clouded 
by one or two matters, which have not favourably impressed 
the native mind towards England. One cause for regret Was 
the trouble between Lord Kitchener and Lord Curzon, another 
was the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, while a third factor, which 
has not secured the attention at home which it deserves, is the 
Swadeshi movement. The resignation of Lord Curzon, and the 
clause relating to defence of India in the famous treaty are both 
taken by the famous natives more as a sign of weakness than of 
strength. Lord Curzon may have been criticised for many of his 
actions, but in the final struggle which led to his retirement 
public opinion here was almost unanimously in his favour. The 
native could only see that the representative of the King, who 
was governing India by express command of the King-Emperor 
haii been overthrowm by a soldier. To them, with their 
autocratic ideas of government, such a thing was impossible and 
the retirement of the Governor of India was a step which they 
failed to comprehend. About the constitutional principle of 
the subjection of the military to the civil element they cared 
little, but they w ere certainly rather amazed when they found that 
the personal representative of the King was hardly the important 
and supreme Chief they had hitherto imagined. From more than 
one quarter one hears the wish expressed that the King-Emperoi 
could see fit to appoint a permanent Viceroy of royal blood, 
but, of course, this is a large question with arguments both for 
and against. So far as the treaty is ooncem^ they ask, “ Is 
England afraid to increase the Indian Army ? *’ and “Do we 
distrust the natives in the defence of their country ?” It is a 
thorny point, full of difficulties. The possibility of bringing in 
an outside army to help in the defence of India is very much 
resented by the ilatives. One feels, however, that the British 
Government are undoubtedly right in taking special precautions 
to defend the north-west frontier. It is a curious historical 
fact that invasions of India have aD come from that quarter, 
and one is not unnaturally prompted to speculate w’hether his¬ 
tory will again repeat itself. The answ'er is one which can only 
be left to the future to decide, and while the contingency may be 
remote the danger is there, and preparations must be made by 
a far-seeing Government. The partition of Bengal, or as it is 
far more correctly called, the “duplicating of the administra¬ 
tive machinery of a hitherto too large province, ” has stirred 
up much feeling, and resulted in the movement, w'hich goes by 
the name of “Swadeshi” Notwithstanding the attempts 
of the Goyemraen t to stamp out dissatisfaction, and the advice 
of those who thought that by leaving the movement alone it 
would die a natural death, it has assumed considerable dimen- 
sioixs. Local industries have been stimulated, and there is 
a large demand in Bengal for Indian-made clothes in preference 
to British goods. Only a year ago Manchester dhoties fetched 
a 12% better price than Bombay dhoties^ of approximately the 
same quality. Now this difference has disappeared and Bwad- 
eshisrii is a living force. 

The visit of Their Royal Highnesses has been an epoch- 
making event in the history of India. Everywhere they_ were 
receiv^ with warm and genuine enthusiasm; and unlimited 


hospitality, and in the Native States^ the Indian rulers manifes¬ 
ted the greatest loyalty and devotion. Nothing whatever has. 
occured to mar or interfere in any way with the success of the 
Royal visitors’ triumphal progress. Tlie Prince and Prinoesa 
of Wales will have the satisfaction of knowing that whatever 
they have done they have been instrumental in deepening the- 
attachment and affection of the Indian people towards the British 
Throne. One of the significant features of the Royal 'progress, 
through the streets of the large towns was the hearty character 
of the greeting which Their Royal Higlmesses’ presence 
called forth. It seemed as though the native for the time being 
had lost his usually cold reserve, and was only too proud to be- 
allowed to pay his homage, or mark of respect, to his King- 
Emperor’s son. The crowds in Bcmbay, Calcutta, Madras,, 
and the other important cities behaved just like an ordinary 
English crowd, which usually is far more demonstrative than 
the Eastern. Here, however, on this occasion, the people ac¬ 
corded the Royal visitors a right loyal welcome, and there waa 
Jufit as much cheering and waving of handkerchiefs as would be - 
the case at home. The Royal drives through the native bazaars 

of the principal towns did an immense amount of good, and 
it is remarkable to notice the large number of coloured prints 
and pictures of both the Prince and Princess which now adorn 
the walls of the native shops. As often a»not they hang side 
by side with, or in the centre of a group of curious and weird 
allegorical drawings representing some phase of Eastern reli¬ 
gious mythology. The capitals of the great feudatory States, 
were not less backward in evidencing attachment to the British 
Raj. Their progress through the Native States had the effect 
of creati^ a firmer affection, which, for the sake of India, one 
hopes will bo of a lasting character. At Indore Their Royal 
Highnesses met the Central Indian Chiefs; in the fairy city of 
Udaipur they were the guests of a great Rajput chieftain ^ thc 
Maharaja of Jaipur entertained them in his celebrated l^k 
City, and the “Lord of the Desert, ” the Maharaja of Bikanir in. 
his sandy home. They received the Jimjah chieftains at Lahore,, 
and then far away north the Maharaja of Jammu gave them a 
cordial Welcome. Coming back to Central India Scindia 
greeted the guests with aU the pomp and magnificence of the 
East. After the short visit to Burma the Prince and Princess 
passed through Mysore, and thence to Hyderabad, the sole 
survivor of the old Deccan Mohammedan kingdoms, 
and brought to a conclusion the lengthy tour through Native 
States. Their Royal Highnesses met the native rulers in 
ojaen and friendly intercourse, and gained their hearts in a manner 
only possible by a personal visit. At Benares, the Holy City of 
the Hindus, the cordiality of the welcome was most marked, 
and throughout the desire has been to pay to the King-Emperor’s 
son the greatest honours that the East could bestow. The same 
spirit is to be found in the words of theTashi Lamaof Sfiigatse, 
the most venerable figure in Buddhism, when he said to the Prince • 
at Hastings House, Caleutta ;—“ I have come from a distant 
country, over mountains, rivers, md showy passes to meet Your 
Royal ffighneiss, and 1 would gladly have travelled ten times 
the distanoe for the honour of such an interview. ” A Parsec 
well known in Bombay, when presented to the Prince, naively 
remarked, “Prince, you have made us aU one, ’* and this remark 
is true in regard to India generally. Certainly is it to be applied 
vdth peculiar force to Calcutta, where the situation was regarded 
with a certain amount of anxiety. The agitation about the par¬ 
tition of Bengal, however, did not interfere in the slightest 
degree with the remarkable spontaneity of Calcutta’s recep¬ 
tion, and the leaders of the anti-Partition movement showed their 
wisdom by rising above party and legislative acts. The people 
of India have seen the son of their King-Emperor, and have had 
broujdit vividly before their minds the Messings of British 
mle. Tile happy memories coimected with the visit will not. 





soon be forgotten, and those ■who are best oalonlated to express 
an opinion declare that the presence of the Prince and Prince^ 
of Wales in India, short as it has been, has yet been helpful in 
attaching the people more firmly to the Imperial Throne, and 
the beneficent results will become more and more apparent in 
the years to come. 

, -C Daily Despaieh.~The Prince and the Princess o{ Wales oon- 
clnded yesterday a toim which all the correspondents agree in 
descriVjing as memorable. There is not the least occasion to 
doubt the appropriateness of the word; it is only inappropriate 
if applied to the journey as followed by the public at home. 
Here in. England we have to Confess that this splendid progress 
of the heir to the throne has failed to impress os. Tire , glory 
and glitter of the pageants, the wonderful background of nature 
and art upon which they wore displayed, the panorama, of races 
and religions, white cities and dazzlmg skies, the calm wonder 
of the mountain and the fertile loveliness of the plain—the 
■vision’ of these and their like has passed and left the home-bred 
imagination of cold as before. The pens of the descriptive 
■wi'iters are now giving way to the dull industry of the 
statisticians, who know to a decimal point how many miles the 
Prince and Princess travelled, how many speeches His Royal 
Highness made, and how many banquets he attended-r-whioh is 
probably more than he know.? himself. It is to be feared that 
aritlimetic will not impress the public if descriptive writing 
cannot. The explanation is that our thoughts have been very 
much occupied at home. The public imagination has had no 
time to travel, being required firat for guessing the solution of 
the Balfourian word-puzzle and 'then for ascertaining the 
probable legislative quotient after dividing social aspiratioh 
by Parliamentary time. Again, the significance of the tom 
was blurred by the ceremonial extravagance of Lord Oui'zon’s 
Delhi Durbar of two or three years ago. Fortunately, the 
trip was not dtwigned for the amusement of the home public, 
which always has the Divorce Court to fall back upon if 
politics fail. Neither was it designed altogether for the pleasure 
of the Prince of Wales, ‘W’^ho might have sought, had he been 
free to choose, a leas exhausting holiday. It was meant to 
impress our Indian fellow-subjects, and at the same time to 
extend the Imperial education of one who will some day reign 
over them and ns. In both these objects it appears to have 
been quite successful. The Prince acknowledges that he has 
profited greatly by what he has seen; and the enthusiasm 
evoked in India, and particularly in the feudatory States, 
cannot, even allowing for pardonable exaggeration by the 
specialeorrespondents, have been artificial, nor can its effects be 
other than lasting. India has the benefit of a devoted and 
most competent civU service, and has been ruled by a series of 
high-minded and patriotic Viceroys, None of them can do for 
India, however, what the members of the Royal Family can. 
The throne strikes the imagination as no official can do. Great 
Britain, as well as India, should therefore be grateful to the 
Prince and Princess for then assertion of the symbols of our 
rule. 

Daily jHaif.—Yesterday Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales left Karachi for their homeward voyage. 
They passed the afternoon quietly, and towards sunset Arove 
to the wharf where the Eermon was lying. Some time was 
spent in personal leave-takings, and it wa-s growing dusk when the 
white-hulled battelship, ■whose band struck up “Auld Lang 
SjTue, ” steamed slowly from the shore, the Piince saluting and 
the Princess bowing her adieux in. response to the repeated 
cheering. 

Lord Lamington signalled the Bombay Presidency’s farewell 
from the Indian Marine troopship Dufferin, w'hieh accompanied 
thei2e?WMc»to sea; his message was;'—“The tourwilMive in the 
recollections of the people as a joyous memory. Marked by 


Your Royal Highness’s kindly interest arid, graciousness, it will 
have attached them more than ever to the throne *of the King - 
Emperor.'., . 

The tour, from beginning to end, has been an unqu^ified 
success. No holiday eould have been more interesting or 
instructive, and it would be strange indeed if Their Royal ffigh- 
nesses did not brmg away "with them many notable and pic¬ 
turesque memories. They landed in Bombay on November, 
9, and about a week later began their Indian pilgrimage. It waai* 
of a more extensive character than that planned for Hi|? Maj¬ 
esty the King, when he in 1876, as Prince of Wales, visited 
India. In those days India had only 7,000 miles of railway; 
now she has over 27,000 miles. Many of the places in the recent 
tour were not included in the one thirty years ago because 
either no railway communications existed or the places were 
not considered safe for so august a tourist. Indore, Udaipur, 
Jaipur, Bikanir, Lahore, Peshawar, Rawalpindi, Jammu, Am¬ 
ritsar, Delhi, Agra, and Gwalior, were vist^ between Noverm- 
ber 15 and Christmas Day. After that Lucknow', Calcutta, 
Darjiling and Calcutta (the return visit) were tlie favom'ed cities. 
Then began perhaps the most novel feature of the tour—the trip 
to Rangoon and Mandalay. Returning to Madras, thesRoyal 
visitors, called at Mysore, Bangalore, Haiderabad, Daulatabad, 
Benares, Bettiala, Aligara, Simla, Quetta, and finally at Kara¬ 
chi, Their Royal Highnesses have thus seen the north, south, 
east and west of India, as well as that lUtima tlmle — Upper 
Burma. They have experienced all varietes of Indian climate 
though not the real hot variety. They have seen tho Rajput 
princes, the Normans of India, in their feudal splendour; they 
have seen Hindu and Mahomedan princes at home and they have 
seen moat of the famous sights of India, in which may justly be 
included the machinery of British administration at work. 

Many pens have been devoted to the task of estimating 
the effect of the Royal tour upon the Indian peoples. Most 
of these harp upon obvious notes. But the fulness of time 
will probably reveal that the great^t influence, far-reaching 
in many directions, has been the presence of the Princess of 
Wales. The point, of course, implies a great deal more than the 
mere fact that this has been the first occasion when the wife 
of the Heir Apparent, the gracious lady who may one day be 
the Queen-Consort of England, has visited India. Tho visit of 
the Princess involves a very much larger question. There is a 
theory extant in the East to the efftKjt that among rising races or 
nations men control affairs and women are neither heard nor 
seen. They have their influence; as women always have had, 
but it must be hidden. We are not unfamiliar either with the 
theory or the practice even in this country; and none has been 
quicker to recognise this feature than the high-caste Indian 
whether Hindoo or Mahomedan. In India, however, the pur¬ 
dah system of the seclusion of women marks a sharp diatiac-' 
tion ^tween the Eastern and the W^estem interpretation of 
the theory. And as the purdah or screen has become somewhat 
of a tyranny the seemmgly unreserved life of the English ‘ ‘ mem- 
saheb” has been for some time a source of curiosity and envy 
to her Indian sister. There was never perhaps a more popular 
Vieerine than Lady Curzon, and her Ufe and movenments during 
the great Coronation Durbar opened very wide the eyes of cul¬ 
tured and aristocratic Indian ladies ; but more remarkahlo 
even than that was the apj)earanoe among them, unveiled, 
of the Queen— that-is-to-be. Large lustrous dark eyes opmed 
still wider at that spectacle. The affability of Her Royal 
Highness, it need scarcely be said, won all hearts. But who can 
estimate accurately the depth of the impression created m the 
more or less rigid home-life of the superior native or the influ¬ 
ence the visit of the Princess will exercise upon those who have 
seen and conversed with her ? 

Normally, there is, from the woman’s standpoint one great 
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distinction between India and England^ Hecre aKopping gives 
zest to life among fair, if frivolous, ladies; and, bargain-bimfeing 
is rare sport. In India there is in the most places no shop¬ 
ping.; Ladies do not go shopping, the shops, come to them. 
It is a quaint customi After tiffin tiie mem-saheb arid her 
friends rest in the verandah and tliere comes along the ‘ ‘ bokkus- 
wallah or box-beaier.” Of course, he is no box-bearer himself. 
Low-caste natives carry huge tin boxes in his wake. He is 
.usually a notew'orthy individual—this Eastern Autolyous. 
Arrayed in spotless white with a white timban and a riohly-hued 
shawl' round his loins, he proceeds to show his wares with cpn- 
spicuous tact. The inspection of these boxes affords to ladies 
keen pleasure, for Abdul Kareem knows Iris business ; he has not 
only travelled through the cities of India, but often enough he 
knows the shops in Oxford Street and Piccadilly and has walked 
along the boulevards of Paris. Daintily new and tempting goods, 
and in the right taste, too, soon pass from hand to hand. If 
the mem-saheb be experienced then begins the tug-of-war— 
bargaining. In the end Abdul Kareem yields with a sigh of 
resignation. He is supposed to be vajiquished, but in aU pro¬ 
bability he has netted on an average a profit of 50 per cent, 
and ipore. The Princess of Wales has had an insight in this 
kind of shopping. She has also visited the bazaars, and no 
doubt the European stores in the large cities. But the native 
bazaar is at times a sight worth seeii^, provided one’s olfac¬ 
tory nerves are strong. A long Indian street with quaint 
houses and shops on either side, is distinctly picturesque, Ml 
of colour and indescribable odours. Here sits a butcher in 
front of his little cabin; he has but the fragments, cut into 
long ateips, of a goat- No one wants joints from this shop. 
The strips of meat are used for “ kabab, ” that is to say, balls 
of meat higWy spiced and roasted on skewers. There is a 
bangle shop, and the rows of coloured glass bracelets which the 
native women wear by the score look in the sunlight like so many 
captive rainbows. Next there is the powder shop, with its pyra¬ 
mids of curious looking red, white, black and yellow autetan- 
ces. These are used as caste-marks on the forehead of men and 
women. Hard by is the dyer dyeing his clothes. Near him 
sits the pan seller. He is among piles of green, glossy leaves 
neatly arranged. He takes a couple of these leaves smears 
them with powdered lime, adds a little areca nut, some spices 
and then, deftly folding the leaves, fixes them with a clove. 
It is the famous betel nut pan for chewing. Every one in the 
bazaar is chewing pan. There in the distance is a jeweller’s 
shop. It has some silver fili^ee work. Apart from that 
there is not apparently £5 worth qf stock on view in the place. 
Bat if you are armed with a proper introduction, the humble- 
lookmg individual who owns the shop will produce from some 
inner receptacle ropes of pearls fringed with rare amethysts 
and jewels that '‘vould ransom kingdoms. Alongside is a sweet 
shop with enormous piles of roasted Indian corn and ‘ ‘goolaby- 
rewri” or Indian tofee, weird, strange mixture. The 
presence of the Princess in some of these typical Indian 
streets must have caused no small measure of sensation. Their 
Eoyal Highnesses will no doubt come home laden with Indian 
curios and other interesting and valuable objects. These will 
probably be exhibited in due course; and if that is done, it is 
to be hopfjd Lord Curzon’s collection, which we believe is ex¬ 
ceedingly rich and varied, and which has not yet been unpacked, 
will t>e exhibited at the same time. They will be things worth 
aeckig. 

Daily Tdeyraph.—llh.ek Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Woles have said their farewells to India, _ and have 
already started on their way towards home. The Indian portion 
of the Royal tour came to a close with the ceremonies at Karachi* 
where the Prince in an interesting speech, said that the visit 
had been to the PrinocKK and to himself “an unending and 


unbroken series of happy and most instructive experiencesi” 
Those words fitly sum up a tour which has now spread over many 
months, The Ik'ince and Princess landed in Bombay on Novem¬ 
ber 9th of last year, and from that day to this they have been 
teavelling almost incessantly throughout the length and breadth 
of the vast Dependency, seemg as many of the great sights of 
India as possible. At the same time, they have attended in¬ 
numerable official functions, which must have made the features 
of their Royal Higlmesses familiar to hundreds of thousands 
of those who one day will, in the natmal order of things, be 
their loyal subjects. We have seen enough,” said the Prince, 
“ to make India a living reality to us.” The programme of 
the tour was as faithfully adhered to as it wa.s sMfully drawn 
up. Very few outs were made, and those only under pres¬ 
sure of necessity. Continued bad weather caused the abandon¬ 
ment of the trip to Darjeeling, Ellora, and Simla ; cholera inter¬ 
fered with a sporting tour in the Nepal Terai. W ith theiSe 
exceptions the Prince and Princess faced cheerfully their ardu¬ 
ous round of duty and pleasure, and wherever they went 
captured those with whom they came in contact. We shall 
not attempt to retrace so lengthy an Odyssey, but one or two 
of its principal episodes and incidents may well be recalled. 
The Prince of W ales is not Hkely to forget his ride into the far- 
famed Kkyber Pass, as far as Lundi Kotal, where tlie Khyber 
Rifles, who formed his escort, lU’e recruited from the turbulent 
tribes which are as often in a state of war with the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment as in a State of peace, and where the ten headmen, 
who brought their tributary ofierings of sheep, control a fight¬ 
ing force of some twenty-five thousand men. For the firat 
time, moreover, the Heir to the Throne has visited the great 
province of Burma, which, when the King was in India in 1875, 

I owed no allegiance whatever to the Queen-Empress. Quetta 
again, the head-quarters of British rule and influence in 
Baluchistan, and one of the chief sh'ategioal positions in 
military defence of India, was thirty years ago a petty and 
unoonsidered fortress of the Khan of Khelat. 

A Prince who has visted Quetta and the Khyber, and has 
I reviewed at Rawal Pindi fifty-five thousand British trooiia— 
at their very best in the North-West, and ready for instant 
T action—-will have gained impressions of the highest value oil the 
^ greatest military problem of the British Empire. Who, agam, 

I can estimate the political consequences that may flow from the 
I change of cordial visits at Calcutta between the Prince of Wales 
! end the Tashi Lama, the spiritual ruler of Tibet, and the first 
of his degree to cress the lofty harriers which separate India from 
Tibet, and enter into direct relations with the Ipdian Govern¬ 
ment? The tour of the Prince and Princess has naturally been 
exceedingly welcome to all Anglo-Indians from the Govornor- 
General to the youngest servant of the Crown, but perhaps, if 
there is one feature which stands out in special prominence 
it is the cordiality of welcome which the native Princess have 
shown, without exception, to the son of the King-Emperor. 
Wherever the Prince of Wales went, whether, to the small 
Rajput States of Udaipur, Jaipur, and Bikanir, or whether 
enjoying the supei’b hospitality of the Maharaja Soindia at 
Gwalior, or of the Nizam at Hyderabad, or of Sir Pratab Singh, 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, his manifest desire 
has been to do honour to these pround Princes, who havej^- 
peatedly, during the last few years, displayed their chivahous 
loyalty to their overlord, the Emperor of In<fia. The British 
policy of scrupulously respecting, their sovereignty and of in¬ 
terfering as little as possible in their dominions so long as they 
govern reasonably well, has borne excellent fruit. They are 
encouraged to Im strong and living factorsin the administration 
of India, and they are eager to make common cause with toe 
supreme Government in India's defence. The visit of the 
Prince of Wales to their capitals, his review of their troops 
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course over wide India from north; to south, from west to east. | 
Day after daj' the Royal train has steamed into a new centre j 
of commerce, or of administration, or of historic interest, ■ 
and ^very where, so far as the English inhabitants and offi- | 
cials of the place were concerned, the same pleasant but perhaps 
monotonous round of duty lay before Their Royal Highnesses, j 
But the result is that there is now, in all the length and breadth ! 
of our huge Asiatic empire, scarcely a responsible ofhcer, civil ; 
cs militai'y, with whom and with whose sphere of work the Emperor ; 
of India’s heir has not been made personally acquainted. ! 
There is hardly a place of European importance that has not 
been given the opportunity of welcoming the Prince, hardly a | 
native State whose ruler has not Ixsen allowed either to j 
welcome him in his own palace or has not at least jornneyed i 
to pay his respects in durbar, and there receive attar and pin i 
from the Shahzada, whoso coming had been looked forward to i 
with such keen interest and impatience. A link has been j 
established such as the conventional West cannot, perhaps, | 
entirely understand. Man to man, the Prince and his future 
subjects have met, bread and salt have been eaten, and among 
the multitudes of Hindustan a vague sense of loyalty to an 
unknoAvn source of futme authority and honours has been ex¬ 
changed for a real and inefiaceable memory of a man among 
them. 

Nor is this all—perhaps it is not even the most important 
result of the long and arduous work of the past four months. 
There could hardly fail to have arisen in the mind of the com¬ 
mon people of India a feeling that, so far at least as they were 
concerned, the final authority for all tliat, humanly speaking 
affected their daily lives and duties, their prosperity or their 
misery, their famine or their abundance, centered at Simla or 
in Calcutta. Theoretically, it is possible that the dependence 
* of the Indian Government upon that in London is, to an infinite¬ 
ly small extent, reoogtiised by the Indian ryot and taxpayer. 
But it is also clear that the small proportion of the huge popula¬ 
tion of India which does grasp this fact has of late been able also 
to mderstand that in this very Government at home there are 
changes to be reckoned with, bitter discussions of view, discon¬ 
tinuity even of policy. The Prince has made his visits out here 
in such a manner that not the wildest political fanatic has been 
left in doubt as to the impassible gulf that yawns between the 
* varying Ministers and Cabinets of home and the warring inte¬ 
rest of military and civil India, on the one side and on the other 
the impassive continuity above all the disputes of the political 
arena of the only thing that the East understands and bows 
down before—the Imperial Throne and dynasty. 

Tliis is no small matter. It is .a matter of history that Duke 
William of Normandy secured England by a single act—the con¬ 
version of a long series of feudal peoples, with no interests or 
dutie.s beyond those expected by an immediate overlord, into 
a state bound together from shore to shore by a personal tie 
also to the King’s own person. This in a way is unfair illus¬ 
tration of what the Prince has done: by his visit to India. The 
old proverb that the toad to Delhi is long has too o^nbeen 
adapted to a new rendering, though indeed London is to-day 
nearer the remotest part of India than under Aurangzeb were 
the two capitals at Delhi and Daulatabad. This personal 
proof of the interest and affection which the King-Emperor 
feels in his great feudalities in Asia comes at a time when it was 
needdd. Administration and developmnt will do much. Perhaps 
in European eyes nothing else is needed to fulfil the expectation 
or definition of good government. But in the East, the eye- 
hunger for a sight of him in whom the majesty of Empire is 
one day to he embodied is a demand that cannot safely 
be neglected, and the Prince of Waite has deterv^ 
well of the wider' Empire by sacrificing much to gratify it. 
Those who have been round the long (morse with him will never 



forget the crowding miEions in whose grey fives the sight of the 
sou of their great White Emperor will remain the greatiest of 
all events, Once back again in their villages, the story will 
never grow old, and the fink that has been forged this winter 
will bind to the Crown the affections of far more than the 
village pilgrim to Benares, or Peshawur, or Mandalay, who 
with his own eyes saw the King’s son drive by. 

To the Princess also belongs credit of an especial kind. 
There were many who—from no small knowledge of India— 
foresaw and regretted that the ingrained traditions of the 
country would necessarily curtail the share she might otherwise 
have taken in the ceremonies of the tour. It is true that much 
of the formal work of reception has had to be done by the 
Prince unaided, but if she found herself at a disadvantage in 
some matters of sheer convention, Her Royal Highness has 
more than made up for it by her interest and kindlintes in 
other and perhaps more influential wayu. Erom, the first 
she set herself to understand and gain the sympathy of her o^vn 
sex, and in this she has been wholly and delightfufiy sucessful- 
Especially into the women’s hosiptals of India has the Princess 
brought the sunshine of her presence and sympathy. Where- 
ever she has stayed, Her Royal Highness has without delay 
sought out and visited the sick and sufferingbehind the purdah, 
The province and freemasonary of women remains the same in 
all ages and countries, and if her route through India had been 
marked by this alone it would have been diffieult to estimate the 
good that had been done thus unobtnisively. But the Princess 
has also been able in the time necessarily at her Sole disposal 
to see much of the country that the almost interminable public 
engagements of the Prince rendered it impossible for him to visit. 
Scarcely anything of interest has escaped Her Royal Highness, 
and whether it were the stately remains of Buddhism at Samath 
or the traces of that splendid generation of Mahrattas, 
from whose very lips we dashed the cup of Empire, or, again 
the life of a village woman or the work of Burmese silk- 
weavers—into all, instantly and with good knowlegde, has 
she made her sympathy and interest felt. And the route has 
taken the Imperial visitors over strange and interestipg ground 
indeed. 

Before their eyes have passed all that makes up the pano¬ 
rama of our own East, the most gorgeous of them alt Bom¬ 
bay, with her shifting caravanserai, of East and West, prosper¬ 
ous, oharacterleas, and never at rest ; Udaipur, with her silver 
palaces reflected along the blue, still waters of the mountam 
lake ; Jaipur, where the city, gay as Vanity Pair, still holds in 
check the onsweep of the depert sand; desert Bikanir, with its 
Egyptian sunsets and wells 300 ft. deep into the sand; Lahore, 
the busy capital of a province, and busier centre of Church fife; 
the Khyber, with its frowning rocks, each instinct with a legend 
or a stem necessity; Jammu, frowned upon the distant ice- 
clad Himalayan peaks; Amritsar the city of the Sikhs and the 
stoutest pillar of our house in India; Delhi, royal, lonely and 
magnificent, dreaming yet of Shah Jehan, of Nadir, and of 
Nicholson; Agra, the world’s memorial of love; Gwalior, with 
her ancient splendour confused with modem science ; Lucknow, 
the Valhalla of India; Calcutta, the fragment of the unseen 
West that savours all Hindustan to-day ; Burma, with its royal 
traditions and its golden spires; opulent Madras, the most 
liked city of aU India; Mysore, the living proof of our disinterest¬ 
edness; loyal Hyderabad, the living wraith of avast memory; 
Benares, the home and centre of all Hindustan, unrivalled, 
foul, contemptuous, superb; Quetta, one of the watch-towers 
that look down upon the plain of Armageddon ; Karachi, the 
coming mart and military base of our Cenrtral Asia—they have 
seen them all, and their wanderings are over. 

Before we turn back the page on which the story of this tour 
is recorded, it is but bare justice to recall the unswerving fide- 
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lity to tho great task which had been set thtsm oi botn the Prince 
, aud Princess of Wales. Nothing even now remains of the 
hundreds of triumphal arches, or th(f myriads of fostoona, flags, 
and lantGim, which have almost oppressed the Prince’s route 
with their loyal abundance. The legions have thundered past, 
and India baa returned to her old self. But the momory of 
this tour will not lightly fade, and that that memory is one 
' w us yet ihore strongly with our Eastern 

•dependency stands most of all to the credit of the two central 
figures. To the almost sacred names of Queen Victoria and the 
King, the Prince of Wales has gone some way to adding another 
in the simple minds of the Indian countrymen. A threefold 
; -cord is not quickly broken, and the great work of England in 
the East goes forward the better to-day for the touch of personal 
contact which the Prince’s presence has feupplied, and for the 
guarantee it has given to those best able to undei'stand it of a 
great dynastic performance. 

Indian Daily Telegraph.-—'Tiha last of the public ceT cmouies 
to be performed by the JPrinoe and Princess of Wales prior 
to their departm'o from India took place this afternoon. 

, .Fittingly it was the unveiling 6f a statue of the great Queen 
whose memorials throughout India have given an impres¬ 
sive distiuction to the Royal Tour, and have emphasised the 
Imperial aspect of the Prince’s progreas through the land to 
, :a degree that no other demon^3trationhas equalied. The Sind 
Mcmoi’ial, towarcb which over Rs. 1,08,000 were subscribed 
the Mir of Khairpur heading the list with a quarter of 
a lakh, is a fine group of statuary, the work of Mr. Hamo Thumey- 
croft. It has been erected in front of the h’l-ere Hall named 
after the late Sir Bartie SVere, who among the high ofiice.s he 
•held mider the crown, was at one time Commissioner in Sind 
and accompanied the King-Emperor on his Indian tour 
thirty years ago. The monument to the late Queen has coat 
£6,600. It consisite of a okassically troated architectural pedesul 
with statues in bronze around the base and crowned with a 
•colossal white marble statue of the Queen-Empress, wearing 
her widow’s veil and the imperial crown and robes of state, 
and holding in her hands the sceptre and the orb. On each side 
of the plinth jvist below the level of the feotare carved project¬ 
ing ship’s prows emblematic of naval supremacy and 
worldwide dominion, and at the front is an escutcheon with 
the Imirerial monogram V. R. I. The sculptre in describing his 
work say^s that the principai group at the feet of the pedestal 
-represepts India approaching Justice and Peace. These 
are sj’mbolized by two seated figtire.s into whoso presenco 
an Indian woman, reverently and with an expression of grati¬ 
tude advances. Peace crowned with flowt'rs, sympaihetioally 
leans forward to receive her and points upwards to thestatno 
• of the much beloved sovereign and benefactress. Justice 
blindfolded sits with firm and dignified demeanour holding 
the scales and sword. Theso figures are heroic in size, as are 
al^so the lion and tiger on either .side lying with heads erect as 
if giiardi,ng the monument. At the roar of the pedestal is 
an allegorical figure of a woman heavily draped and bending 
to her work pouring water from an nru upon the thu-sty soil, 
while behind there springs up luxuriant vegetation and the rich 
fruits of the earth. This last figure is a telicitons indication 
of her fertilizing action of the mighty Indus onvvhioh depends 
the welfare of Sind and Was irmpirod bv a happy augge-^ition from 
the Hon’bie Mr. Batty, 


Appropriately facing the Victoria rofwl, the Memorial 
is approached by a marble terrace and the grounds around it, 
to be known hereafter as the Queen’s Lawn, will be laid out 
• according to the design already approved. 

The unveiling ceremoakl was singularly impressive and pic¬ 
turesque. There was a great gathering around the veiled statue, 
the assembly being extremely brilliant. While school child¬ 


ren oh the rdad cheered vigorously, the Prince apd Prihecss 
were received at the terrace by the Governor of Bombay, Mr, 
Yotifighusband, the Commiasioner in Sind, and the Chairman, 

Mr. Mules and tlie Meraebers of the Victoria Memorial Committee. 
They advanced in stately proce.ssion to the daia fronting the 
inonument and were loudly cheered by the throng in the enclo¬ 
sure. On the dais rvere the Mirs of Khairpiu’, Hyderabad 
and Mirpur, resplendent in heavily bejewelled quaintly shaped, 
hats and green velvet coats richly broidered with gold. The ' 
Naval Commander-in-Chief of the East Indies, the Lieutenant- 
General Commanding the Western Command and their staffs 
were also there. 

Standing at the foot of the dais, Mr. Mules addre.s.sed Their 
Royal Hig.hae.sses as follows:— ,!#? 


On behalf of thh Committee and of subseribers to the Vic¬ 
toria Memorial Fund, and the whole public of Sind, I beg to 
express our sincere and heatfelt thanks for your gracious 
kindne.ss in honouring us this day by your presence here, and to 
you, Sir, for consenting to perform the ceremony which will 
di.so]ose to your Highness and to this great and representative 
assemblage from all parts of the province, a marble statue, 
which we trust you will consider a not unworthy token t(7pos¬ 
terity of the veneration and affection of her people for the great 
and good Victoria, Queen of England and Empress off India. 
Your Royal Highness in your progress through the immense 
British provinces of India and the Foudatory States which 
flourish under the protecting shadow of your great father’s 
Throne, must have encountered iimumerable tokens of the 
extraejrdinary devotion to her Imperial Majesty the Qut^cn- 
Empress Victoria which was felt by the people and Princes 
of India during her life time, and of the reverence and affection 
in which her momory is held to-day. Sind is only a smaller 
corner of your Royal and Imperial Father’s dominions in the 
East, but 1 can assure you, Sir, that in no portion of hi.s vait 
realms is loyalty to the Crown and devotion to the monarch and 
his house more keenly felt or more firmly rooted than in this 
province. And I speak with an experience of its people extend¬ 
ing over three and thirty years. Your Royal Highnesses, if 
it were possible to enhance these feelings, yo ur gracious presence 
among ns this day would assuredly do so. For the first time 
in history a Prince and Princess of Wales have entered our 
land and have graciously consented to come among us, thereby 
gi ving to many thousands of your Imperial Fatlier’s subjects the 
keenest gratification and delight. 
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Sir, on the occasion of your arrival at the gate of India, 


your first public action was to unveil a statue of her Imperial Maj- 
,e.sty the Queen-Empress Victoria, and now at the termination , 
of a mosto brilliant and suceeanful tour, oh the completion of ’ 
which we oeg respectfully to congratulate your Royal Highness¬ 
es, you are about to perform a similar ceremony, and we venture 
to hope thi.s wall be a gi’atifying remembrance in the years to 
come, which we earnestly pray may be many and happy for 
your Royal Highnes.ses and all the Royal Family. I have 
already had the honour of submitting to your Royal Highnoss 
a brief history of this memorial, and I need not tberefore now 
go into details regarding Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft’s beautiful 
work or bring again to your notice those who have rendered 
such valuable assistance in connection with its erection. In 
asking your Royal Highness to gi’aciously unveil this Mepio- 
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rial, may I also request you to name the grounds around R 
en’ 8 Lawn. ” I can assure you. Sir, we shall spare ho 


The Queen’ 

pains to lay them out in a fitting manner, I also venture to ask 
your Royal Highness’s acceptance, as a aouvehir from the sub¬ 
scribers, of a casket containing an album of views of Karachi 
and Sind which they hope may occasionally bring back to your , 
mind a day which will long live in the annals of Sind and hah 
unspeakably gladdened its people. And, finally, I beg on behalf 








.. of the whole province, to wisliyojir Royal Highnegises a safe and 
prosperous 't'pyage to England* and a most happy meeting with 
your children and your Royal parents, to whom we ask you to 
express the assurance of the loyal devption of Sind to his 
Majesty and the Queen. ” 

The Prince in reply said 

I “Gentlemen,—It is a great pleasiue to the Princess of Wales 

j’antl myself to take part in a ceremony which crowns the loyal 
i ?,nd loving efforts of five long years, and it is our good fortune 
to have an opportunity of teing associated with the people 
I of Sind in this splendid tribute to our late beloved Queen- 
I Empress. We have read the admirable pamphlet which des- 
( cribes th e history of the Memorial and have noticed with inter- 
I est the names of Mr. Wiles and Mr. Moti Rana Adrani and 
I others to whose energy we owe so much. We have noticed, 

1 too, with special satisfaction that all classes in Sind have 
I joined in raising this statue which is fitly symbolised by figures 
of Peace and Justice. You do right to connect them with the 
memory of Queen Victoria, for she greatly desired that her 
Indian subjects should ever enjoy these biasings. I shall be 
happy to name the groimds on which we stand “the Queen’s 
Laivn. ’ ’ And we both hope that this statue and the lawn around 
it may bring pleasure and recreation to endless generatioim. 
Gentlemen, we thank you for your parting words, and I shall 
not fail to con very to the King-Emperor and the Queen the 
loyal expressions of the people of Sind. We are deeply touched 
by Bombay’s affectionate welcome to the shores of India, 
On the eve of our departure we are equally impressed with 
Karaohi’s sympathy and good wishes. ’’ 

The conclusion of the addreas was loudly cheered, Oes- 
ceniling the dais steps the Prince and Princess inspected the 
richly chased silver casket presented to them, as a souvenir of 
tilie occasion. Enclosed within the casket was a satin-covered 
album of views of Sind. 

The casket cover is carved with figures respresenting a dur¬ 
bar. Having admired these handsome pieces of work, the Prince 
touched a button and the screen of flags concealing the monu¬ 
ment fell away. There was an instant of surprised admi¬ 
ration and the ringing cheers bmrst forth for the event ac¬ 
complished and for the sculptor’s work, Tlieir Royal High¬ 
nesses and the whole assembly gazed long in admiration and 
appreciation of a statue which is one of the finest pieces of work 
in India. The broriM figures around the pedestal, heroic in 
size are striking in conception and make the monument unique 
among the Indian memorials of the late Queen. The frontal 
group of bronze figures where India approaches Justice and 
Peace, while Peace points to the benign figures above, is especially 
Impressive, and the whole composition of the Memorial finely 
reflects the sculptor’s conception. While their Royal High¬ 
nesses still admired the monument a bouquet was presented 
to the Princess. Thereafter the Royal party departed amid 
more cheering. 

Morning Post. —Hyderabad, the capital of the Deccan, is 
perhaps of all the cities of India the one regarding which the 
visitof’e expectant attention is raised to the highestpointby the 
atiegations of travellers, and it is, unquestionably, the one which 
mf»qt copiously disappoints that expectation. There must be 
something in the air of the place which breeds exaggeration, as 
i t seems also to breed in its proprietors a false sense of impor- 
tanbe, for there is nothing else to do it, save it be the dispre'ad 
sffie of the city and its suburbs, eighteen miles through in one 
direction and fourteen miles in the other, so they tell you, and 
the more than half million of its people which make it the 
fourth city of India in a State which is as big as ErShoe. But 
with its size ends all its claim to note. It is true that one may 
see in its streets a queer mixture of races, Bohillas still retniiii- 
scent of French occupation in their baggy tunics and out 


! away coats j Arabs that might have come as they stand irom the 
i desert and coal-black negro faces under the fez. But where in 
1 any living city of the East will you not find mixtures, as unex¬ 
pected and even more remarkable. And what are its build¬ 
ings but mere straggling aggregations of undistinguished stone. 
The Nizam’s palace, which covers close on half a square 
mile, almost a quarter of the walled city, and which is really 
a nest of nobles each with its own half-disciplined retainers 
is so inconspicuous that it would be impossible from any of the 
hiUs airound the pick out its position among the multitudinous 
roofs without the help of other landmarks: The new palace, 
in which the Royal party was lodged magnificently placed on a 
crest of a ridge just south of the city, is a pile of whitewashed 
stucco without style or distinction, and nothing better can be 
said of any of the great glaring buildings which stand out with 
such effect in the curiously theatrical landscape in which Hyd- 
' erabad lies; a surf of rocky rose-red hiUs amid lakes of blue 
water and levels of emerald green rice. 

Then, too, the sights of which the traveller tells, the men 
who me sheer walking armouries, and who “draw” at the 
sliglitest provocation, take so much seeking that one gives them 
up in despair, and the tracident and reokless tendencies of the 
mob are just as difficult to discover. The wild riding through 
the stree ts of the chiefs’ retainers does furnish scenee which are 
occasionally amusing, aa when three of them the other day, 
galloping madly to pick up the rest of their escort, were 
suddenly held up by a jutka which has turned at right 
angles across their path. A jutka is something like a coster’s 
bari’ow with a piece of linoleum bent over to form 
an arched roof to it. It is generally horsed by an unbroken 
rat of a pony, who is uncertain on the level, and jibs and shies 
when asked to go up or down hill. This particular specimen 
had spun away from the slope as the three impetuous swash¬ 
bucklers were hard behind and about to pass it, and the sudden 
swerve put the whole length of the jutka against their horse’s 
noses. The horses had to stop, but the three riders contmued 
their flying career, lance in hand, over the top of the jutka 
which, struck by the breasts of the charging steeds, turned 
completely over, Avith the driver and his family hpside down 
inside, the pony upside down between the shafts, with protest¬ 
ing hoofs in the air, and the three horses on top of them ail 
scrambling and slithering amid the still revolving wheels to 
get on to firm ground again. No one emerged from the incidence 
without some alteration, the jutka especially was affected, and 
the lancers’facings had disappeared and one of their lances 
was broken, but there appeared no disposition, even on the 
pony’s part, to take the affair seriously ; it seemed to strike 
no one as outside to ordinary Hyderabad routine. 

Still, save in these small, light-hearted ways, Hyderabad 
no loner lives up to its reputation, and there is little of mtorest 
left but the un-Indian gaiety of its brightly-painted shutters 
and the immense straggling intricacy of its interminable bazaars . 
One was able to appreciate that by-getting lost in the heart 
of it after nightfall cycling, lampless, back from Golconda. 
The dark that comes with one stride suddenly made it impossible 
to ride further through the dim moting figures with which 
the streets teemed, and forced one to plod along a rough and un¬ 
certain roadway covered with du.st so thick that one felt to 
walking on a layer of feathers. The dust was thick in the air, 
too, gritting the teeth and clogging the nostrils mixed with 
the odours of cardamom and eiimamom, clove betel, in¬ 
cense, and the musty warmth of half-naked humanity. For the 
darkness was full of people, and stray beasts and creaking 
bullock carts, and it was only diluted here and there by the 
I lights which escaped from the small, square, open-ended stalls,. 

where some dealer sat with a lamp beside his wares, rolls of Stuff, , 
; brazen vessels, heap.s of sweetmeats, or piles of grain. Sometimes 













in the bazaEVPB, with shops on either side, there was enough light 
to show the colours on moving figures but at the nextj comer 
prolably there was so inky a blackness that one could only guess 
where the houses were by their blotting out of the stam, and one 
was likely, even groping one’s way, to stumble over some 
meditative cOw lying munching in the roadway. And on every 
■ hand there was music: tom-toms and thin reeds, and cymbals; 
music indoors and out. In the glow of a room musicians could be 
seen playing, their backs to the wall, their long oboes thmst 
out before them; or the strange clamour would descend from 
some dark upper chamber, or the street would grow thiok 
with a noisy procession of drums and piptis, which might, for all 
one could tell from the music’s character, be accompanying 
a marriage revel, with the bridegroom perched up above the 
MTeathed cattle, and the beds and bales and boxes of the new 
household, or be escorting under a gaudy awning, with flowers 
and spices laid about it, some dead grey face looking up at 
the sky. One plodded on through it all in the dusty, redolent 
air, steering, as well as one could, by the stars through the 
obscure, tortuous, interminable labyrinth, since one’s best 
Urdu or Guzerati was thrown away where only Tamil or Telegu 
was understood or spoken. Keatiy a more helpless position 
in an or<linary way amid a people with so unflattering a reputation 
could not well have been achieved, and the experiences proved 
how undeserved was the reputation, since instead of a knock 
on the head one was offered nothing but obliging assistance— 
an assistance not always according to knowledge but obvious¬ 
ly inspired by goodwill. Indeed, in a city where the Muhamma¬ 
dan ruler pays the salary of the pastor and contributes largely 
to the expenses of the Christian Church, and his nobles are the 
best helpers and largest buyers at sales of work and church 
bazaars, one can scarcely expect to find a truculent aird intol¬ 
erant spirit. All, indeed, that one did find was the curious 
gradation in soldiery to which other Native States had accus¬ 
tomed us, from queer-looking footmen with the ancient musket 
to the smart lancers of the Imperial Service Troops, which, if 
not trained to such a remarkable pitch as those of M 3 r 8 ore, 
carried off the honours on parade from the Indian Cavalry. 

That parade at Secunderabad produced an interesting cere¬ 
mony in the presentation by the Prince of Wales of colours to 
the 2rrd Rajput Light Infantry; not that the presentation 
of colours is an exceptional ceremony, but because the regiment 
of which the King is Colonel-in-Chief, is one of the two in the 
Indian Army that have the honour of carrying three colours, 
the third, which bears the words, in English and Hindustani 
“ Lake and Victory ”, having been conferred on it for excep¬ 
tional gallantry in the campaign of 1803, which was ended by 
the battle of Laswari and the capture of Delhi. The regi¬ 
ment, with its eight companies of Rajputs, is a fine a one as can 
bo formd in the Indian Army; in drill no infantry battalion 
that one has seen out here could give points to it, and the 
physique of its big broad men made even the Lincolns and 
Manchesters, both above the average, look smalt by compari¬ 
son. There was another interesting contrast at the review, 
though only a picturesque one, between the uniforms of the ! 
26th Light Cavalry and of the Nizam’s Bodyguard. The 26th, 
whioh were the Madras Light Cavalry, wear the old French- 
grey blouse buff facings and silver cross- belt and lace, gold 
sword-belt, worn in the case of the native officers over a crimson 
cummerbund fringed with gold, and silver braid on blue breeches. 

It is, perhaps, he prettiest uniform in the whole British 
Service, and in vivid opposition to its avoidance of the primaries 
was the cardinal and gold turban, the vivid gorse yellow blouse 
with gold belt and cardinal facings the white breeches, and 
black top boots of the Bodyguard. Bright yellow is the 
Hyderabad colour, and there is a fine smear of it aver every 
thing immediately connected with his Highness the Nizam- 


The distances in Hyderabad offer an interesting example 
of the difficulties attending the distribution of troops in India, 
beeunderabad cantonment, where the Hyderabad Contingent 
is quMtered which will supply the nucleus of the future N'Mh 
Division, covers nineteen squaxe miles. Bolarum is some six 
miles to the north and Trimulgiri three miles to the north-east 
of it, and the troops, from considerations of water supply, have 
to be spread out o vct the entire area. Consequently the distance 
each regiment has to march to take part in brigade drills makes 
of itself quite a respectable day’s outiug. In order to dine 
with a friend the other night at the fur the* end of the canton¬ 
ment it was necessary to make regular posting arrangements 
to cover the twenty-two miles, and there would seem to be 
an easy competence awaitmg anyone witb sufficient enterprise 
to offer Secunderabad the hire of a few “run-about” motors. 
The closing scenes of the Prince and Princess of Wales’s 
i visit to India have been fully in keeping with the spirit which 
' has made their progress remarkable even among Royal journeys, 
j In the ceremonial sense the tour has been attended with com* 

I plete success. With the exception of the tiger -hunt in Nepal 
^ the long and exacting programme has been carried out without 
I a single hitch. The presence of the Prince and Princess' has 
I evoked a display of enthusiastic and affectionate loyalty fom 
j all classes of the King-Emperor’s subjects. That outburst of 
I feeling has been due in no small degree to the tact and sympathy 
; characteristic indeed of all members of the Royal Family, and 
' not least our future King and Queen. Practically every im¬ 
portant centre of the Indian Empire has been visited. The 
Prince s drive up the Khyber Pass without any regard except 
an escort of Afridis wiU remain an especially memorable incident, 
andthecoMdenoe which he thereby reposed in the chivalry of 
the hill tribes is among the most valuable political results of 
the to'ur. But if in its ceremonial aspect the Royal progress 
has been thus singularly felicitous, other consequences to whioh 
it is bound to give rise are almost more significant. People in 
England are apt to overlook the fact that in the last import 
the dominant factor in our Indian administration is the Ar¬ 
senal relation between the governors and t-he governed. In this 
countoy the vicissitudes of political life give colour to the Sm- 
pr^sion that the fortunes of our great dependency are deter¬ 
mined, at least to a large extent, by the Minister who by tho 
suffrages of his fellow-countrymen finds himself 'temporarily in 
charge of the India Office. In a great measure this is of course 
true, but it is nevertheless a consideration whioh is seldom or 
never present to the minds of the majority of our fellow-sub¬ 
jects in India. In their eyes the raison iff Ur e of the 
Govemment, to which they stand in a relation of almost un¬ 
questioning obedience, is the rule of the Emperor of India. 
Personal sovereignty, is in short, the source of the only power 
which they recognise or which indeed they are able to under¬ 
stand. In this sense die person of the King-Emperor acts as 
a connecting -link between India and this country, without 
which our dominion would at once cease to be intelligible. 
The loyalty and affection ■with whioh this j)ersonal rule is asso¬ 
ciated in 'the eyes of the great masses of Hindoos is due in the 
first instance to the veneration with whioh they regarded the 
late Queen, the first Empress of India. Although Queen Vic¬ 
toria was never able to visit her dominions in Asia, the sympathy 
which she never failed to display in the fortunes of her subject^ 
in that Continent, her efforts to learn their longuurge, and her* 
constant i-elianoe on her Indian attendants secured for her a 
regard indistinguishable from the closest personal ties. To 
the millions who dwell in India the death of the Queen was a loss 
which they could only compare to the loss of a mother. The 
affection with which Queen Victoria was regarded by her 
Indian subjects has been extended without diminution to 
King Edward The memory of his visit, as Prince of Wales, 













V13 still gref>n in the memoriea of a people singularly alive to the 
qualities of sympathy and justice. It is well, therefore, that 
tihe tradition of English sovereignty in India should have been 
■worthily continued at the hands of the Prince of Wales. The 
experience he has gained can hardly fail to be of the utmost 
value when he in turn is called upon to weild the sceptre over the 
millions who will hail him as their Emperor. The Outcome 
of his joarney was well expresed in the concluding w ords of his 
speech ab Karachi in which he referred to the figures of Peace 
and Justice at the base of Queen Victoria’s statue, “You do 
well, said the Prince, “ to connect them with the memory 
of Queen Victoria, for she greatly desired that her Indian sub¬ 
jects should ever enjoy these blessings.— (H. P, PkoVoST 
BamekstSv.) 

Pall Mdl Gazette.—The Prince and Princess of Wales are 
on their way home from India after a tour of which the success 
has, happily, been unbroken. Wo cannot doubt that the presence 
of the Koysl tourists has done muoh to stimulate the loyalty 
of all classes and races throughout that vast congeries of hum¬ 
anity which composes the three hundred millions of the Indian 
subjects of the King-Emperor. It is, indeed, one of the fidvan- 
tagesof modem facilities for travel that Royal personages should 
be able to make, with ease and frequency, tours which would 
have been impossible more than a generation or two ago. In 
old times a King of England was, as a rule, not much more atravel- 
ler than the humblest of his people, and certainly much less 
acquainted with distant lands than many of the more adven¬ 
turous among his subjeotB. That need no longer be the case, 
nowadays, and it is all to the good tha.t it should hot be. The 
future Emperor of'India and his Consort will, like his present 
Majesty, know not a little of India from personal experience, 
a fact which is good for them, for India, and for the whole 
British Empire. 

Pall Mall Gazette .—The Royal tour in India, which came 
to an end yesterday at Karachi, lias run to alm()st exactly as 
many days as that of thirty years ago, when the Prince of Wales 
was the King that is. The King kept his thirty-fourth birth¬ 
day at Bombay, and told an addressive mimicipahty that he 
should never forget it. It was on his father’s birthday that 
the Prince of Wales landed at the Apollo Bunder* 

' The King was back in Bombay again on the 11th of March, 
1876, and sailed in the Serapis on the 13th. The Prince 
of Wales reached Karachi on March 17^ and sailed from the capi¬ 
tal of Sind yesterday. Governor Wodehouse, Sir Pliiliip, a 
second cousin of the late Earl of Kimberley, did the parting 
honours to the King. It was to another Governor, the man 
who foresaw, and whose prescience would have prevented, 
the Bot^r War, Sir Bartle Prere, that the facilities for a Royal 
embarkation at Karachi are due. 

In the course of the thirty years between the two tours 
“the golden link of the Crown’’ has become at onoe closer and 
more comprehensive, and the Prince’s thoughtf^ farewell 
allocution bore testimony to this fact. To it he could ascribe, 
not less truly than tactfully, the “loving welcome’’ whioh he 
amd the Princess had met eyeiywhere, and from all classes. 
What, besides, has been strongly brought out by this Royal 
progress is the increased capacity of native States for adminis¬ 
tration on modem lines. When the King was theio the number 
oj “bad boys” was not insignificant. Now, the significance 
is the other way. 

Standard.— Sidney Low.).-—“ Christ is our salva¬ 
tion; Caste is onr curse.” The sentence was painted in black 
lettera on the white-washed wall of a little mission building, 
it represents the honest opinion of many earnest teachers who 
are trying, with very moderate success, to turn the people of 
India to the Christian faith. Some Hindu reformers take that 
same view. Whenever there is what may be called a Protestant 


I mpvemeni in Hinduism, an attempt to bring back the old 
I Vedantio Sj«tem, and to purge away the priestly exoroBoenoes, 
there is a sort of revolt against caste. The new theistio Hhidu 
sects, such as the Brahmo Somaj and the Arya Somaj, preach 
the equality of all men in the spiritual world. The Sikhs, who- 
started as Hindu Puritans, with Brahmanism ns tlioir Soariot 
Woman, are not supposed to recognise caste distinctions, But 
the insurrections have nsuaUy died away ; the non-conformists 
themselves end by a return to orthodoxy, and reconcile themselves 
with the caste arrangement. The Sikhs have really, though not 
ostensibly, fallen into castes; so, to a large extent, have the maho- 
medans; so have the native Obriabains in the South of India, where 
alone they count os a substantial element in the population. 
Simon Sebastian, clerk and writer, is a good Catholic; he attends 
Mass, he listens to prayers read in the Ijatin tongue, he eon- 
.fesses his ains to .Father Dominic or Father Ambrosias. But 
he will not marry his, daughter to a man who works in leather, 
nor eat with him, nor, if he can help it, touch him even in church. 
For twenty centuries or more the people of India have lived 
under the rule of caste; the vast majority of them live tmder it, 
to-day and %vill so live for longer than wo can see. 

It is an affair pf immense complications, intricate and con- ^ 
fused. The oi-^n is probably ethnological. Such appears to 
be the conclusion of the closest modem observers, mcla(iing 
Mr. H. H. Risley, whose Introductory Volume to the Indian 
Census Report of 1901 contains more information on the whole 
subject than is to be obtained elsewhere in a convenient form. 
The highest Castes of all, the Brahmans, who are the priests, 
and the Rajputs, who were the knights, are descended from the 
northern conquerors, the “Aryans* % who came down from beyond 
the mountains. The secondary classes are a mixed race, made 
up of these fairer, taller, people of the north and the Dravidians,. 
or Mongoloids, who still constitute the mass of the population 
in Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the South. Climate and 
environment worked physical changes in the course df centuries,, 
and, no doubt, there has been much pixing of the blood, even for 
the aristocratic Septs. Still, many of the high-caste Hindus 
bear obviously the; stamp of race. The Brahman, with his- 
light brown skin, his lithe, delicate build, and his Well-cut fea¬ 
tures is clearly marked o:fi from the swarthy peasants of the 
Lower Ganges, the stubby, Bemi-negtQid Telugus and Tamils 
of Madras. The contrast is most noticeable in the south, where 
the priestly ordet has always kept itself apart and retains many 
of its ancient pri viicges. Some of the high-caste Southern woman,, 
the celebrated “ oream-coloured ” lyengas^ have been justly 
prased by exigent connoisseurs in female beauty; and I have 
seldom seen faces of rooi’e intellectual distinction than those of 
the leading native barristers and pleaders of Madras who are . 
all Brahmans. 

The Hindus are not the only people among whom elaborate 
devices have been attempted for preserving intact the supposed 
purity of certain superior stocks. Most conquering aristo¬ 
cracies have tried it, and most have failed. Bat in India the 
olasaification is guarded by the strictest observance of the piin-r 
ciple of heredity, and it is not confined to a comparatively small 
number of selected families. It has been extended till it in¬ 
cludes most of the population, so that everybody above the lowest 
stratum of Outcasts is a member of some caste. Society in India 
is made up in air-tight compartments, every group being rigidly 
marked off from all the rest, so that it is deemed imposible; 
or at any rate wrong for a person to pass from one to another, 
or even to establish very intimate relations With those outside 
his own. circle. 

The common tie may be that of race; social status, or occupa¬ 
tion. To get a lose analogy, we might suppose that everybody 
who could claim descent from one of the old Norman families 
in England formed one caste; that members of the “learned 









professions”, who had never soiled themselves with commerce, 
were combined in a second; and that others consisted exclusively 
of bankers, or'of money-lenders, pork butchers, costermongers, 
brick-layers, and so on ad infinituin. Add that a man bom in 
the costermonger class remains, or ought to remain, a coster¬ 
monger to the end of his days, and bring up his sons to the same 
business; that a costermonger ought not to eat food in company 
with a poulterer, that a grocer might not give his daughter in 
marriage to a cheesemonger, and that neither could have any 
matrimonial relations with a boot-maker, and that, further, 
none of these persons should place himself in personal contact 
with a clergyman or a. solicitor; imagine all this, and you begin 
to acquire some faint notion of the involved tangle'in which the 
entire Hindu comimmity has managed to get itself enwound. 
At the back of it all lies the religious sanction, and in India 
reJi^on, with what seems a malign ingenuity, haa occupied it¬ 
self in heaping complications roimd the two essential functions 
of eating and marrying. The Hindu cannot take his food with¬ 
out elatwrate precautions against pollution ; and the higher his 
caste is the more burdensome these rules are. Even the coolie 
woman in the street, carrying home her bowl of booked pomdge, 
will take care to keep well clear of any passing Sahib j for if the 
Viceroy or the Lieutenant-Govemor should happen to touch 
the brass vessel with so much as the flap of his overcoat, the 
contents would have to be thrown away. As for the Brahman, 
nothing is easier than to sully his pmity. There are some in¬ 
ferior castes, in the south, who are not supposed to approach 
even within speaking distance of the elect. A regular table has 
been drawn up of what may be called the degrees of pollution, 
so that, while some of these low peraons can pollute a man of a 
higher caste, only by actually touching him, it is held that black- 
smiths^ masons, carpenters, and leather-workers can pollute 
at a distance of 24 feet, toddy-drawers at 36 feet, and cultiva¬ 
tors at 48 feet, while the I’ariahs, who eat beef, have a pollution 
range of no less than 21 yards 12 inches. 

The more sacred a Hindu is the more he is worried by his 
code of table etiquette. The very high-caste Brahman ought to 
strip off all hjs clothes, and, if possible, sit on a floor of cow-dung 
when he consumes his food. He should not eat anything which 
has been touched by an inferior, or a non- Hindu nor drink water * 
out of any vessel similarly defiled. As the scale descends the 
restnetions relax, until at last we get down to the man of no 
standing whatever, the sweeper, who has to be kept at a proper 
mstance, even by his own fellow-servants, who is so wanting 
m rehnement that he can openly stroke a puppy-dog; and finally 
we vewh the outcast who, having no social position to lose, eate 
any kind of meat whenever he can get it, and will even drink out 
of an earthenware cup which has touched other li^. 

^ Iiuckily for the modern Hindu these burdensome prohibi¬ 
tions and injimctions are subject to certain convenient legal 
fictions. Swwtmeats, it appears, are not food, and may be 
taken by anybt^y anywhere. I?ot long ago the Brahman pundits 
at Benares decided that sodawater is not water within the mean- 
mg of the Act, so to speak, and that ice does not count. The most 
orthodox Rajput gentleman, when exhausted by a hard game 
of polo, cannot be induced to abstain from the sparkling fluid. 

if liand may have touched the 

bottle from which it bubbles or the frozen block with which it 
IS cooled. VI* * 1 - 

The complexity of the Hindu socio-religious system looms 
formidably when we enter the domain of marriage. 

V table of Prohibited Degrees would be an a ppal- 

Img doeumen t. It would include almost everybody, except some 
of the-^prospective bridegroom’s own cousins several times 

. i.'y. means in the matrimonial 

sphere IS strikingly illustrated by a vivid apologue with which 
Mr. Risley lightens the pages of the Census Report. He 


imagines the great trilje of the Smiths throughout (Ireat Britain 
TOund together in a community, and recognising as their cardinal 
doctrum that a Smith must always marry anotlier Smith,, and 
rauld by no possibility marry a Brown, a Jones, or a Robinson. 
Thisaeems fairly simple; there would be quite enough Miss 
Smiths to go round. But, then, note that the Smith horde would 
be broken up into smaUer clans, each fiercely end&gamous. Brew- 
^smiths, Mr. Risley asks us to observe, must not mate^^ 
with baking Smiths; shooting Smiths and hunting iSpiiths, 
■teinperance Smiths and licensed victualler Smiths, Free Trade 
Smiths aild Tariff Reform Smiths must seek partners for 
particular section of the Smithian raultitude. 
Ihe Unionist Smith would not lead a Home Rule damsel to 
the altar, nor should Smith the tailor wed the daughter of 
Smith the" tanner. An additional complioation would be in« 
troduoed by the fact that certain very lofty Smiths might marry 
the daughters of the groups next below them, but were strictly 
K f their own girls^to the male scions of those 

BUghtly mferior Smith families: as if the Brompton Smiths 
might give a daughter to the Smiths of Shropshire 
but could by no means be permitted to pass on a son to that 
supremely respectable county connection. 

Under such conditions the difficulties of the Hindu parent 
with a marriageable daughter on his hands must often be great: 
es^cially when the whole family wifi be disgraced if the young 
lady IS not wedded when she reaches the age of thirteen, or 
fourteen at the outside. Custom rigorously enjoins that she 
BOust marry somebody; yet the circle in which she can find a suit¬ 
able husband is strictly ciicumscribed. Likely bridegrooms 
are scarce, and among the classes with social pretensions it is 
often impossible to get them at aU without a considerable out¬ 
lay in cash. Tlie unfortunate father must put down a lump 
sum to induce a youth of the correct caste to marry his daughter 
or he rum the risk of seeing her remain single until she is long past 
toe age at which a Hindu woman is supposed to liecome a wife. 
Tfi© tftxiff is fixod s^jcording to the social standing and personal 
qualificatiom of the bridegroom. In educated Bengali circles 
a university man with the M. A. degree cannot be had for less 
than 4,000 rupees, whereas a B. A. may be obtained at the more 
moderate figure of Rs. 2,000 and upwards. Besides paying the 
large dowry, the bride’s father is expected to hold a mamage- 
feast on such a lavish scale that the expenses may cripple him 
for years. Small wonder that toe birth of a daughter is not a 
cause of rejoicing in Hindu households, and that the poor little 
thing receives a frosty welcome in this hard world. 

In the old days the provident parent, foreseeing these 
social and financial difficulties, got rid,of them and his baby* 
daughter at too outset. Female infanticide was regularly prac~ 
tised, not among the degraded races, but among some of toe 
most resected and reputable peoples in India such as the 
ilats, Rajputs, the Sikhs. We call it murder, and do our best' 
to stop it; but toe disproportion of female to male childien 
revealed in the census retmm, shows that it still goes on. The 
isolated crime is hard to detect; but when the ratio of girls to- 
boys falls particularly low in any village, the Government makes- 
things unpleasant for everybody by quartering extra police on 
the locality, and causing all the inhabitants to contribute to¬ 
wards toe cost, which naturally annoys a thrifty population. 
Still, public opinion is hardly as yet on too side of the law. Ati 
old native jemadar in one of the Rajput regiments, discussii^ 
the subject with his company commander, said that he could 
not understand why the Sirkar interfered with what he evi- 
dently regarded as a beneficial oustom. If it were a question 
of boys he could understand it, for boys are useful, and may in 
time grow into sepoys and sowars. But why all this fuss about 
girls, who are of no value, and only a cause of expense. In th& 
older days, when these child-murders were openly practised 
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they used sd'naetiines to bury the unretched MtUe body ia the 
compound, with a jibing verse over the grave, something to 
this eiJeot 

“Your life, my dear, we must destroy, 

Sinee you’iu a girl and not a boy,” 

And the mothers ? Did not the mothers object ? My friend, 
the company ofiioer, asked the qu^tion. “ If it was the first 
one,” replied the Eajput coi-poral, calmly, “ they used to give 
a lot of trouble. But after a time they got used to it.” 

Worse than the infanticides, much worse, are the child- 
marriages, with all their evils, of which the greatest is girl-widow¬ 
hood. A Hmdu widow, as everybody knows, is treated with 
heartless cruelty. We have abofished soft, but one sometimes 
wonders whether that is really a reform since millions of women 
have exchanged the swift and passing agony of the Burning Ghat 
for years of oppression, neglect, and misery. Many thousands 
of widows, year by year, have to choose between a life of degra¬ 
dation and shame if they leave their husband’s relatives, and 
barbarous iU-treatment if they remain with them. One wonders 
why the voluble reformers, who are so eloquent over the rights 
■of the j)eople of India, do not make more effort to remedy this, 
the w'oratbf their wrongs. Yet, thoiigh perfunctory resolutions 
are passed at the National Congress in favour of raising the i 
age of marriage—to twelve ! no serious attempt is made to wean i 
the people from this custom, and there are more infant-marriages j 
in enlightened Bengal than in all the rest of India. All the Con¬ 
gress orators combined have not done so much as a single unob- 
irusive Political Officer, Colonel Walter, a former Agent for 
Kajput^ana, who in 1888 induced all the leading Bajput families 
to agree to a revised code of marriage rules. Under this scheme, 
fourteen was laid down fJ* the minimum age of marriage for girls, 
tiie expenses of betrothal feasts and w'edding feasts were regu¬ 
lated according to a fixed and moderate scale, and second mar¬ 
riages, dnring the life-time of the first wife, were prohibited. 
The code is the greatest social reform v'hich has been made 
eifective in India for about 3,000 years. When we consider what 
this quiet English gentleman accomplished by moral suasion 
alone, we may be tempted to ask whether our Government 
does not sometimes deal too tenderly with caste abuses, and if 
that which Colonel Walter did for Rajputana the law might 
not contrive to do for the whole of British and native India. 

Times .—Yesterday the tour of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales in India, “an unending and unbroken series Of happy 
and most instruotive experiences”, as the Prinw called it 
in his farewell speech, came to an end, and their Royal High- ^ 
nesses embarked on their home-ward voyage at Karachi. The 
mere ceremonial aspects of the visit already belong to the past. 
But the memoiy and the significance of this great Imperial 
progress of the Heir to the Imperial Grown and his gracious 
Consort are. not things of the moment. They will live long } 
and bear good fruit, as the Prince himself acknowledged, in the j 
memory of the Royal travellers. They will also live long and j 
mean much among a people who, diverse in all else, are uni¬ 
fied by a common allegiance, and accustomed to regard the idea 
of government in a personal rather than an abstrotst aspect. 
The Prince of Wales is not, indeed, the first Heir to the Imperial 
Crown who has visited India. Not only his late elder brother, 
but his Royal father had preceded him in a memorable visit, 
and the Prince recalled the fact on his first landi^ a.tBomlmy. 
He said tiiat as in visiting India he was but treading in the fwt- 
i«tepa of the King-Emperor his father, so he hoped that hie child¬ 
ren and hie children’s children would carry on the precedent thus 
established and make themselves personally acquainted with this 
splendid portion of their Imjjerial heritage. “ What con, they 
know of England who only England know?”—the question must 
address ita^f with peculiar force to one who is destined to become 
the ruler of an Empire on which the sun never sets ; and the 


present Prince of Wales has already answered it for himself in 
a way which has wrought the happiest results in past and 
present, end pwomises not less happy augury for the future. 

We print to-day an exeeedingly interesting and instructive 
letter from our Special Correspondent, who, having accompained 
the Royal tour throughout and furnished us with many vivid 
and impressive descriptions, now undertakes to point some of 
its larger and deeper morals. He brings before us the vaatness 
of the Indian Empire, the variety and diverse origins of ite 
populations, the sharp divisions of their faiths, eustouas, habits 
and modes of life, the infinite complexity of the problems which 
the rule of so vast and diverse an Empire involves. We in Eng¬ 
land who see India only on the map and can span it between 
finger and thumb, are apt to think of it as a more or less homo¬ 
geneous entity. In reality it is a raicrocoem far more varied 
in race, language, religion, climate, and habits of life than that 
of Europe, just as in extent and population it exceeds Eumpe 
if the Russian Empire be excluded. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales have travelled 8,000 miles by rail in India besides a sea 
vo'yage of 2,000 miles from OaleUtta to Rangoon and thence 
back to Madras; they have seen much more of India than most 
travellers see, and yet after all they have left many parts of it 
unseen. But mere extent is no measure of the variety of the 
Indian Empire. “It is,” says our CoiTespondent, “ astonishing 
that men who have spent their lives in India should go home 
and talk . . .of ‘the Indian jjeoijle’ ae if this Vast sub¬ 

continent were inhabited by a homogeneous racp united by thoae 
bonds of common descent and language and faith and cus¬ 
toms which combine to make up a nation.” 

It was perhaps excusable for Burke and his oontemporaries 
to talk in this way, because India then only meant the dominions 
of the Company, and the dominions of the Company mewt little 
more than Bengal—-the divided western portion of which now, 
be it observed, numbers a population approximately equal to 
that of the German Empire. But npw-a-days such language is 
absurdly and miBoliievously misieading. No man who has seen 
as muoh of India as the Prince of Wales has seen is ever likely 
to use it or to think of India in the oategories it implies, _ We in¬ 
vite our readers to xeflect On the graphic picture which bur 
* Correspondent draws of India as it really is, and then to 
consider how inestimable an advantage it must be to the future 
Sovereign of that vast and varied Empire to have seen and feamt 
for himself not a little of what it means- How much he has 
seen and learnt may be gathered from his admirable farewell 
speech at Karachi. 

The abiding wonder is that, India being what it is, a mere 
handful of Englishmen—‘for that is all they are in comparison 
with the teefhing native populations—should have been able 
to rule it as they have done and do. There is much in the early 
history of British rule in India which can only be defended, if 
at all, by a moral standard strictly relative to the circumstances 
and public sentiment of the time. But broadly speaking we 
may honestly claim that, in our own day, the (tovernment of 
India is enlightened, beneficent, and humane. It may not ho 
ideally perfect. No Go vernment is. But it is nevertheless, os onr 
Correspondent truly says “ iierhaps the greatest administrative 
achievement that the world has ever seen, and it 
is an achievement which would be impossible without the 
lugh standard of efficiency and devotion to duty to which the 
Indian Civil Service has atteined.” In burveyhig the wondrous 
panorama of Indian life and society which has been unfolded in 
jfill its vai'ioty before th© Pidnoeand l^^riBCess of Wal 0 s,^atid wliiun 
the graphic pen of our Correspondent has enabled his country¬ 
men at home in some measure to , realize for themselves, it is 
essential to remember that the one factor which gives iti any 
unity at ail, which alone enables us to think Of In^a as a single 
entity,however heterogeneous and even discordant its component 











parts may be, is that Citil Service; which, a nier© handful 
among countless multitudes, sustains the whole fabric by la¬ 
bours of which the sense of duty faithfully discharged is often 
the only reward. These are the men who bear the white man's 
burden in India; men who “spend their lives in work as arduous 
and responsible as can fail to the lot of any man 
struggling for the benefit of an alien people committed 
to their care not only against prejudice and ignorance, against 
famine and pestilence, against the hardships of isolation and 
exile, and often of prolonged separation fcom those nearest 
and dearest to them, but sometimes against the obloouy of cruel 
misrepresentation even on the petrt of their fellow-countrymen.” 
Among the lessons of the Royal tour alike for our future Sover¬ 
eign and his people this is, perhaps, the most significant of all, 

1 itned. With the, exception of a brief visit to Aligarh 
and a few days at Quetta liefore the final departure from Karachi, 
the Royal progress through India, of which it has been my 
privilege to chroniole the chief stages in your columns, was 
practically brought to a close last week at Benares, when the 
Prince of Wales depai-ted to seek compensation in a fortnight’s 
quiet sport in Gwalior for the great tiger-shoot which an unfortu¬ 
nate outbreak of cholera had at the last moment denied to him 
in Nepal, whilst the Princess returned to the United Provinces 
to enjoy a short period of privacy and relative repose at Lucknow. 
The Royal tour may, therefore, be almost said to belong 
already to history. 

That it would be a magnificent and stately pageant, such as 
could be produced on no other stage in the world but India, 
was a foregone conclusion, and on this aspect of the tour 1 trust 
I need not dwell any further, though I fuUy realize how hopeless 
a task it has been for me to convey by written word any adequate 
impression of the kaleidoscopic series of picturesque and bril¬ 
liant scenes which for more than four months have passed from 
day to day before onr eyes. What I should like to bring home to 
your readers in our own little island-kingdom, which even 
fiom south to north scarcely affords room for a railway journey 
of 24 consecutive hours, is the magnitude and infinite variety 
of wonderful Indian panorama. Prom their landing at 
Bombay to their embarkation at Karachi Their Royal Highnesses 
w ill have covered over 8,000 miles by rail, besides a sea voyage 
of some ‘2,000 miles from Calcutta to Rangoon and thence back 
to Madras and, eomprehensive as their tour has b(?en, it will 
not even have touched whole regions scarcely inferior in interest 
to those which they have visited—neither the Malabar coast 
nor boutfaem India below Madras, neither the Central Provinces 
nor Eastern Bengal nor Assam. For almost every province in 
India would make a good-sized State in Europe; some of them 
surpass in population and sometimes equal in ai’ea even first- 
rate^ European Powers. Partition, for instance, still leaves 
\Vestern_^Bengal with a population approximately equal to that 
of the German Empire. The total population of our Indian 
Empire considerably exceeds and its area more than equals 
that of the whole continent of Europe, excluding Russia. It is 
turtoer from Bombay to Peshawtor that from London to Vienna, 
and trom Calcutta to Quetta is a longer journey than from 
Madrid to St* Petersburg* 

Yet the magnitude of the journeys accomplished by the Prince 
and IrmcesB is insignificant in comparison with the diveraity 
of countries and peoples they have seen. They have pas^d 
teora the warm and humid zone of the western coast around 
^mbay, across immense tracts of parched and sun-scorched 
table-tod where the black shadow of famine too often hangs 
over the country and a few inches of rain make all the difference 
between^tar^ation and plenty, to the wild mountainous border- 

olo^^ under “the Roof of 
tile VVoiud, where summer and winter mark the extremes of 
neat ana cold ; they have traversed the densely-populated 


aUuvial plato of the Gangetio delta, as well as ^^e deserts of 
Western Rajputana and the scarcely less desolate plateau of the 
rock-strewn Deccan, whilst in Burma and in Madras they have 
seen the splendid luxuriance of tropical vegetation uadw the 
influence of regular trade-winds and steady rainfall Tney have 
been greeted^ by Pathan and Beluoh tribesmen with strongly- 
marked Semitic features, by Mussulman Punjabis and Bengali 
Hindus, by smiling Burmans with slanting Mongolian eyes, 
and by dark-skinned Tamila of the old Dravidian stock. It hi 
^tonishing that men who have spent a great part of thf'jr lives 
m todia should go home and talk on public platforms and in 
Pai’iiament of “ the Indian people ” as if this vast sub-continent 
were inhabited by a homogeneous race united by those bonds 
of common descent and language and faith and customs which 
combine to make up a nation. Race ? There are three distinolt 
races in India differmg more widely according to every anthro- 
pological test than Swedes do from Italians or Prussians from 
Portuguese, and within these races there are lines of cleavage 
as deep as those which separate any two nations of Europe. 
Language ? According to the last census 124 vernacular laiigu- 
^8®® spoken in ln<lia, and, though many of these are merely 
lo(!al dialects, the different familes into which they gronp'tUem- 
selves are more remote in structure and origin than any tw'o 
^oups of languages spoken in Europe, except Hungarian and 
Turkish, whiiat, again, within these different groups we find 
more than a score of different languages, many of them with 
entirely different scripts, and each of them spoken by miUions 
of people, which are as distinct from each other as English is 
from Portuguese or Danish from French. Rehgion ? The linos of 
religiou.s cleavage are less numerous, but they are proportionately 
deep. Roughly, ignoring all other forms of belief, we may 
divide thepopiriation of India into Mussulmans and Hindhs, the 
latter amounting to neaiiy two-thrrds of the w'hole population, 
fu ^ rather less than one quarter, and though 

the Mussulmans are most numerous in the north, there is scarcely 
j a province in India in which they are not represented, whilst 
I their preponderance amongst the fighting races of the peninsula 
I m und^puted. Hinduism is undoubtedly the largest common 
denominator of the oountlesa fractions into which the population 
of ^dia is split up. But Hinduism is itself a fraotor which 
divides as much as it unites. It represents the most fluid of 
creeds and the most ironcast of social systems. As a creed it 
includes the widest conceivable range of beliefs, from mete 
fetishism to the most subtle forms of transcendental philosophjv 
As a social system it ruthlessly immures its adherents within 
the prison-house of caste, from which there is no release save 
by death and rebirth, or by inexorable ejection from the jialq 
of Hinduism—a far more terrible fate in the eyes of the over¬ 
whelming majority of Hindus than death itself. In our loose 
phiaseology we are apt sometimes to apply the term “ caste” 
to our own class distinctions. But what class distinctions^ 
aie there anywhere in Europe to be compared with the inflexible 
laws of Hindu caste by which, for instance, the mere shadow 
of a low caste man passing over the Brahman’'s food poEutea 
it ? Let any one who wants to gather some idea of what the 
Hindu social system means just gtoce through the list of castes 
enumerated in the Indian oensus; Brahman and aEied c^tes, 
KsJiatriyas and pseudo-Kshatriya castes, Vaishiya castes of 
traders and ugriculturists and artisans, “ clean ” Gudras f^om 
whom members of the higher castes can take water, and “uji- 
clean ” Gudras from w'hom tlmy cannot, castes whose touch 
pollutes the “ twdee born,” and castes who pollute even without 
actual contact, hypergamous castes and endogamous castes, and 
within each group endless divisions and sub-divisions^ each 
oribb^ and confined within its own immutable pale. As tor 
traditional customs and inherited habits of mind, where are two 
races nr two peoples to be found, in Western or Central Europe 
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4it any rate, Tyho differ so profoundly as the virile but untutored 
Pathan differs from the soft, but Bubtle-minded Bengali, or the 
ohivalroua and stately Rajput, heir to a civilization older than 
our own, from the semi-savage hiU-men of Southern India, 
hr the flexible, keen witted Mahratta from the conservative 
and slow-minded Malayalim of the Malabrn' coast, \nth his 

matriiu’chal laws, of inheritance and descent. 

Even amongst those with whom the Prince has been brought 
into personal contact, what an infinite variety of types, what 
a medley of strange contradictions ! Hindu princes who trace 
their descent from the heroes of Indian mythology, ruling 
chiefs whose forebears wm^s but the satraps of the Moghul 
invaders, cultured native gentlemen, who not only speak our 
own_ language more fluently and correctly than many educated 
Englishmen, but have to a gi-eat extent assimilated our literature 
and our mental habits, and even our conceptions of political 
rights and liberties, and yet would consider themselves defiled 
by sitting at table with us, and regard all our social institutions, 
es^ially in regard to the position of woman, with the utmost 
abhorrence; gallant officers of our Indian Army who hold 
equal rank and exercise equal authority in their regiments, 
yet outside the sphere of their military duties can hold no sooial 
intercourse together, and would no more dream of .messing in 
common than of allowing their families to intermarry; dis¬ 
tinguished Indian lawyers whose supple intellecte have been 
trained to seize every nicety of British law, and frontier chieftains 
whoso contempt for all law but that of the stronger hand is curbed 
solely by the material force arrayed behind the British law giver ; 
great landlords who administer their vast agricultural estates 
in the old patriarclial spirit of the East, and native millowners 
whose keen aptitude for business would bear comparison with 
that of any of our 20t.h century captains of Western industry; 
learned exponents of Hindu orthodoxy with all its strange rites, 
and to us inconceivably cruel customs, such as child marriages, 
OTth die perpetual widowhood to which they often condemn 
the. young girl-wife, and political leaders, impatient to pour 
the new wine of W^tern democratio institutions into the old 
botdea of a social system which represents an ancinet and intense¬ 
ly rigid oivihzation as far as the poles asunder from that of 
Europe, These contrasts, these contradictions, could be mul- 
riplied almost ad mfinitum, and, beyond the classes with whom the 
Prince could hold any personal intercourse, tiier© are the countless 
millions of India, humble toilers on the land, industrial workers 
in the cities, primitive denizens of the jungle and the hills, 
hardy boatmen and fishermen who spend theh lives on the 
great rivers and the deep waters of the seaj all split up again 
,by caste, by creed, by race, by occupation, by language, into 
mnumerabie groujps whose whole range of social experience 
is bound up withm the narrow limits of their own villiige, or 
their own profession, or, in still more comprehensive terms, of 
their own caste, which in one shape or another includes every¬ 
thing that can ffiffemtiate man from man. 

Smely no spectacle oould appeal more strongly to the human 
imagination than that which the Prince and Princess have 
^^n spread out before them whilst they have been passing 
in continuous review for more than five successive months 
all lihese vast and varied oounlries with their still more vast 
and variedi populations, alien in race, alien in tongue, alien in 
faith, over which they will some day, in the natural order of 
tltogs, be called to reign, in Iris first speech, delivered oh 
landing at Bombay, His Royal Highness said that as, in visiting 
India, be was but treading in the footsteps of th^ King-Emperor, 
his fether, so he hoped that his chjl«iren mid his children’s 
children would carry on the precedents thus established and 
make themselves p^r^nalty acquainted with this splendid 
portion; of their Imperial heritage. This is a promise of which 
the fulfilment cannot fail to bear exellent fruit, both for India and 


for the Empire. The present visit must have been .an experience 
of intense interest and of gimt practical value to the future 
Sovereign of India. There can be equally little doubt thatit haa 
been profoimdly appreciated by his future aubiecta, who have 
everywhere and on every occasion welcomed his presence amongst 
them with demonstrations of respect, and even of enthusiasm, 
far. more effusive than might have been expected from races 
on the whole rather prone to Oriental apathy. The Prince 
and Princess, on their side, have not only responded vvith Royal 
graciousness to these exliibitiona of popular good will, but they 
have eonstantly sought to enlarge as far as possible the ciiole 
of Indian gentlemen and ladies who could bo admitted to the 
privilege of personal mtereoiirae with them. The 
receptions held by the Princess for the benefit of those Indian * 
ladies from whom their social laws require the most rigid seclu¬ 
sion from all contact with strangers of the other sex will leave ' 
memori^ no less abiding than the teank and easy conversaiions 
into which the Prince has frequently led representative members 
of the yaripus sections of Indian soeiety. Nor have Their Royal 
Highuesses confined themselves to the more formal opportunities 
of intercourse afforded by 3tate functions and ceremonial 
receptions. Only the other day, for instance, since she returned 
from Benares to Bucknow, the Princess drove out, unannounced 
and attended only by Sir Walter Lawrence, to visit a neighboui- 
ing village and see for herself something of the domestic life 
of the Indian peasantry. Another pleasant feature of the 
Royal visit has been the anxiety shown by many of the native 
gentry to commemorate it in some tangible shape by works 
of philanthiopy or publio utility, and to bring it home to the 
inhabitants of districts in many Cases altogether remote from the 
Royal itinermy by public entertainments or by distributions 
of alms and food to the poor. In this and many otlier ways 
the beneficent influence of the Royal visitors has indirectly 
extended far beyond the area; actually covered bjt their travels. 
On the political significance of the visits paid by Their Royal 
Highnesses to the great feudatory princes of the Indian Empire 
I have . repeatedly had occasion to dwell‘during the progress 
of the tour. As far m the peoples of India are ooncemed, 
they have this, at least, in common, that, like all Oriental 
-peoples, they prefer outward and visible signs to mete absteact 
conceptions, and the actual presence amongst them of the Heir- 
Apparent to the Throne, accompanied by so gracious a consort 
as the Princess, has helped to quicken, as nothing else could, 
their perception Of the ties which unite them to the far-off island 
that has emerged so mysteriously out of the Western seas to 
oontroi and shape their destinies. 

Thoreis one other feature of the Royal toiir to which attention 
should, I think, be drawn before I conclude, and that is the 
encouragement which the signaP proofs given by Their Royal 
Highnesses of the interest they take in every phase of Indian 
life must afford to the great Civil Service of India. We are apt 
at home to forget what the government of such a ooimtry as 
India means, though it is perhaps the greatest administrative 
achievement which the world has ever seen, and it is an achieve¬ 
ment which would be impossible without the high standard 
of efficiency and devotion to duty to which the Indian Civil 
Service has attained. It is a service which undoubtedly holds 
out some high rewards and has built up a few w'orld-wide reputa - 
tioiw. But there are and always must be a large number of men 
in it« ranks who spend their lives in work as arduous and res¬ 
ponsible as can fall to tihe lot of any man, struggling for the bene¬ 
fit of an alien people committed to their care, not only against 
prejudice and ignorande, against famine and pestilence, against 
the hardships of isolation and exile, and often of prolonged 
separation horn those nearest and dearest to them, but some¬ 
times even agaittst the obloquy of cruel misrepresentation, even 
on the part of their fellow-countrymen, and who can nevor 










. hope to emerge from relative obscurity or to grasp any of the 
richer prizes of their service. It can be no slight consolation 
for them to know that the work in which they play so strenuous 
a pai't has been brought directly under the notice of their future 
Bovereign* and that he will come home with a deeper and fuller 
appreciation of the large and really splendid share they take in 
"bearing the white man’s burden for the benefit of the whole 
Empire. 

We-ftern Daily Press .—^The prolonged tour of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales through India came to an end yesterday, 
when Their Royal Highnesses steamed out of Karachi en route 
for Europe. Exactly six months have elapsed since the Royal 
party departed from England for the East, and it is a remarkable 
fact, illustrative of how methodically foreign travel can be 
arranged now-a-days, that the time-table has been faithfully 
adhered to. One or tw'O of the towns and districts originally 
entered on the itinerary were struck out; but this was not due to 
any flaw in the aiTangements, but simply to the sudden develop¬ 
ment of unwelcome local conditions. An outbreak of cholera, for 
instance, slightly diverted the course of the Royal progress ; but 
the visitors did not hesitate to penetrate into districts that were 
suffering from the effects of scarcity. They have, therefore, seen 
India under almost all possible conditions. They have witnessed 
marvellous displays of Oriental pageantry and wealth ; and they 
have contemplated those lowlier phases of native life w^hich 
convey their own particular lessons to the observant tourist. 
Had it been otherwise, there would have been cause for regret, 
for a tour that merely reveals to the eye of the traveller the 
brightest aspect of life in a vast coimtry, teeming with many 
millions of people of various castes and creeds, would be assuredly 
productive of a false perspective. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales have beheld the wealth and the grandeur of Indian 
life, and they have seen also how the poor and patient ryot 
labours for a scanty pittance on a soil which is not infre¬ 
quently the sport of a fickle monsoon. The gigantic kaleidos¬ 
cope has been twisted and turned so that it disclosed a well- 
nigh bewildering series of mosaics. From the rocky defiles 
on the North-Western frontier—regarding the safety of which 
the strategists are for ever at variance—down to the South- 
Eastern corner of the dependency the Royal tourists have passed. 
The Mandalay that was to Englislimen a mere geographical 
expression of sinister repute prior to 1880, liecame an interesting 
and romantic reality to the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
their suite. They were the first direct representatives of the 
Emperor of India to thread the course of the Irrawaddy, 
and to penetrate into the city which the malignant rule of King 
Theebaw converted into a veritable Golgotha. And not less 
interesting was the visit of the Royal tourists to the sterile 
country of the Afridi in the stony fringe of borderland whereon 
so many battles have Ijeen fought in recent years. The loyalty 
of the Afridi tribesmen has long been an uncertain quantity, 
and there are some symptoms now that it is not quite all that 
could be desired. But the Afridi headmen, during the visit of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, made voluble, if rugged, 
prote.stations of their allegiance to the .Emperor of India, whose 
son had received them in durbar. Wo trust that these protest¬ 
ations are sincere, and that the trouble which has, during the 
past month or two, been brewing on the frontier will pass away 
without compelling a resort, to the military demonstration 
which some of the Indian papers have been advocating. 

It has been contented that the comcidenoe of a political 
upheaval in this country with the greater part of the Royal’ 
tour in India has somewhat militated against the public in terest 
taken in the latter. It has often been laid dowji that the human 
mmd is capable of appreciating only one sensation at a time. 
But it may be jjsserted, without fear of contradiction, that the 
^Royal tour in India has never, in any of its phases, been wholly 


eclipsed by the shadow which was cast over tbs country by 
the general election. To paraphrase a famous utterance of the 
late Sir William Harcourt, “ We are all Imperialists now,” though 
there may still exist subtle and delicate shades of Impeiialjsm. 
Consequently the Royal tour in India, which was undertaken 
for the promotion of the sentiment of a sane Imperialism, 
has been followed throughout with interest. It is agi'ceable 
to learn that the impression made by the Prince and Princess 
in the course of their extended itinerary has been excellent. 
The Prince has attained to a high plane of proficiency as a 
public speaker and a tactician; and his numerous addresses 
to the people of India have been marked by every desirable 
attribute. The Prince and Princess were both novices in Indian 
travel; but, with that ready sympathy and adaptabihty which 
are so valuable, they tlnew themselves whole-heartedly into tlie 
spirit of the mission with which they had been entrusted by the 
King. The Princess of Wales especially distinguished herself 
by the attitude she adopted towards the native women. The 
latter recognised in Her Royal Highness a member of their 
own sex endowed with a thoroughly responsive nature. In 
this sense it was a happy thought on the part of the King to 
arrange that the Prince should be accompanied by the I^Lncess, 
For it ensured that there should be no neglect of any section of 
the community, and that the women-folk of India should be 
allowed to participate to the full in the pleasure and privilege of 
personally welcoming the envoys of the Emperor of India. The 
Prinoe of Wales has, by personal contact, expanded his knowledge 
of an interesting people over whom he will one day lae called to 
rule; while, on their part, the princes, the merchants, the mem¬ 
bers of the indu.striai community, and the peasants of India have 
been enabled to make themselves acquainted with their future 
Emperor. The a^imii’able results which accrued from the Indian 
tour of King Edward before he succeeded to the Throne 
have been multiplied and accentuated by the visit of hid 
son. 

The classes and the masses of India have not been free from 
the temptation to regard the sovereignty as something of a 
myth. This hazy atmospherehas Ijeen clanfied ; and they have 
betm enabled to convince themselves of the reality of the head¬ 
ship of that Government under which India, take it all round, 
has prospered and been at peace. Tlie measure of mutual 
gratitude inspired by the Royal tour cannot be accounted as 
insignificant. The “ exploration ” of India has, on the on4 hand, 
enabled the Royal travellers to arrive at a proper appreciation 
of the loyalty, the needs, and the conditions of many millions 
of British subjects. On the other hand, these teeming millions 
of all ranks, from the Maharajahs down to the ryots who tdil 
in their rice-fields, have learned by ocular demonstration of the 
most convincing kind that their interea|ts and aspnationa are 
not forgotten ; and that they themselves are accounted true 
' citizens of the Empire. Viceroys may come smd go; but, the 
British Throne, of which the Prince and Princess of Wales 
have been the embodiment in India during the p4«t six months, 
remains upon its sure and steadfast foundation. This is one of 
the essential truths that have been borne in upon the minds of 
the Indian people during the tour which yesterday came ,to its 
pre-arranged termination. 

World.—The conclusion of their tour in India finds the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in excellent health. Naturally Their 
Royal Highnesses and their suite found the swift transitions 
from heat to cold in different parts of India, as well as the vari¬ 
ations of climate through which they have recently passed, 
rather trying to the constitution. The period of rest on the 
homewanl voyage will, no doubt, be much appreciated after 
so much hard work; and when the return voyage is over the 
Prince and Princes are sure of a warm welcome back to England. 













whole of tihe Eoyal suite acoopipaniod Their Royal Highnesses 
aboard. They came aahore after ten minutes spent in leaye- 
taking, and immediately the signal waa given to remove the 
gan^ay. The Princess appeared at the talirail with binoeu- 
Jars in her hands and within ten minntes more the warship had 
begun to move. As she got under way lusty cheers wwe raised, 
and tlxe Prince appeared standing at the salute. Tlie guard 
' of honour on the Bunder gave a Royal salute, and ere the strains 
of the Anthem ceased came the sound of the battery firing 
from Manora Point. The white painted warship looked a thing 
of beauty as she slipped aJong the wharf, heading towards the 
sea. ‘‘iSill speed ahead” and simultaneously with the signal, 
the cheering and waving of hands and haudkerehiefs broke out 
afresh, and as they ceased the Remtm's band strack up “ Auld 
laug syne”; another cheer and the ship had passed the end of 
■ the jetty and was steaming straight out towards Manora. Off 
Manora Point the escorting Squadron the Terrible, the Hermes 
and the Persetis lay, and took up their charge as the Menoim 
passed Out of the harbour. A freshening breeze fluttered the 
flags at the mast heads and the voyage began in every circum¬ 
stance of brightness. The Port TVust steamer, Ridmtond 
Crawford, carried a large number of passengers down the harbour 
to take a last glimpse of the home-speeding ship. 

Irish Times .—The departure from Karachi on Monday of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales brings tlie Royal tour in India 
to a close. Since Their Royal Highnesses set foot upon Indian 
soil last November they have been engaged in fulfilling as lengthy 
and as varied a list of engagements as any that ever has fallen 
to the lot of Royalty. 'Ihey have seen the glories of India with 
their own eyes, tuid they are in a position now to judge the cha¬ 
racter of the tie which binds niUHons of oor native fellow sub- 
jeots to the Throne of the King-Eniperor. No Royal coxiplo 
when they cam^ into the full enjoyment of their heritage, as 
yet have brought to their exalted post the experiences which 
have fallen to the lot of the Prince and Princess of Wales. Their 
visit to the Colonies and their association with the men and 
women of our own race, to whom the British isles are but specks( 
upon the map of the globe, enabled them to appreciate the ex¬ 
tent of the Empire, and in all likelihood to marvel that it should 
have be(sn the fate of the Briton to plant his rule North, East, 
South, and West. While we recognise the greatness ©f the Colo¬ 
nial tour we cannot avoid the r eflection that in their joui-nopngR 
through India Their Royal Highneases daily found matters cal¬ 
culated more greatly to hold their attention. In the Colonies 
they were moving about amongst our kith and kin in the main— 
amongst peoples who, though sundered from the mother land by 
thousands of miles of ocean, nevertheless are animated by the 
ideals upon which we ourselves set store. But in India, the land 
of colour and of display, the Prince and Princess of Wales were 
thrown into contact with races whose aspirtaioirs are of the East, 
and who, although subjugated by force of arms, are controlled 
by a handful of Europeans. This aspect of our predominance 
in India cannot fail vividly to imprint itself upon the mind of 
one who hereafter will be called upon to concern himself with 
our methods of rule, and it goes without saying that nothing 
but good can result from the Royal experiences in the East. 

Not the least striking feature of the tour is tlie complete 
success which has attended it. Their Royal Highnesses covered 
eight thousand miles by rail, besides a s^ journey of some two 
thousand miles from Calcutta to Rangoon, and thence back to 
Madra.sv between the dates of their landing at Bombay and 
their embarkation at Karachi Nevertheless not a single hitch 
of any sort haa occurred, and those responsible for the arrange- 
nients ai’e entitled to full credit for the ability with which they 
carried out the duties entrusted to them. A mere catalogue of 
the locoliti^ visited, of the distances covered, and of tlie fimo- 
tions in which Their Royal Highnesses participated would 


convey no adequate impression of the political Buccem of the tour. 
The visitors evtirywhere were received with enthusiasm, and the 
manner in which they identified themselves with the native IH© 
of India has left upon the native mind an impress whie^ will 
not readily be effaced. The late Queen Victoria consistobily 
^played a tender regard for the welfare of h^ Oriental sub- 
jwte. At her express desire His Majesty, when Prince of W’'ales, 
visited India, and when in due time he ascended the Thrond 
one of his firat acts was to caU upon his son personally to makd 
the acquaintance of our native fellows in Indio, It is sajd that 
the Oriental memory is short, but we do not think that this in¬ 
terest upon the part of the Royal Family is likely soun to be 
forgotten. The native has seen hjs future King-Emperor, and 
he has been given more than one proof that the Royal House 
of Oreat Britain stands for justice and foi‘ freedom. There is 
in India, no doubt, a circle which sighs for the rise of a native 
monai'chy; but the bulk of the population, mxn<lful of the abuses 
which prevailed in the days of native sovereigns, is more than 
content that Great Britain should rule in India. Prom time 
to time our authority has to be asserted with some vigour, but 
no, sooner have the troublesome elements been brought thoroughly 
under sway than they settle down and become loyal supporter*, 
of our authority. 

To the well-known tact and graciousnoss of Their Royal 
Highnesses in a large measure must be attributed the signal .suc¬ 
cess which has attended their stay in the East. But we take 
it tliat the knowledge that His Majesty inspired the visit played 
its part in determining the native rulers to extend to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales all the hospitality of which they were 
capable. The lead thus given at the outset was not lost upon 
the native community, and place after place vied in their en¬ 
deavours to make the visitors at home, and to .show that any 
“ agitation ” against British rule in India is t he work of a sec¬ 
tion more noisy than important. It is safe to predict that 
were we to withdraw from India to-moiTow in, no long time 
the country would be thro-ivn into a state of turmoil. The 
firmness, and at the same time the liberality, of our admiaistra> 
tion are responsible for the security of life and of property whiqh 
obtains in the East, and foreigners who cannot be regarded a© 
being over friendly to us time afttar timehave expressed their 
admiration of the great civilising work with which we have 
charged ourselves for the benefit of the native racee. Tjje return to 
England of Their Royal Highnesses will be awaited with interest, 
for the public has not forgotten the graphic language in which, 
in ins famous sp)eeoh at the Guildhall, the Prince of Wales summed 
up his impressions of his Golonial tour. We do not doubt but 
that His Ro 3 ral Highness will have some information to impart, 
wd that he will convey to us his views, as to our foothold in 
India, and as to ‘the attitude of the native population towards 
the British raj. He has conversed with men in the p(am.s mifd 
in the hills, with men living beneath a huraing sun, and with 
those others whose lands are covered with snow, a.ud as a stu¬ 
dent of affairs with a wide knowledge of the world and of its 
ways, it would be strange, indeed, if life in India did nqt 
represent itself to him in some aspects of which travellers and, 
others have failed to take note. He has been given opportuni¬ 
ties which do not fall to the lot of the ordinary mortal tif seeing 
behind the veil, and we are confident that the outcome of . his ex- 
perienoes will be to confirm the belief that in India Great Bri¬ 
tain stands for right and for equality of treatmejit as between 
man and man. 

NexpcastU Daily GArom'cie.—The Prince and Princess of Wale© 
have brought to an end their stay in India, w'hioh began on. 
November 9th, and so has lasted for more than four months. 
The Royal -progress has been toUowod with interest and sym¬ 
pathy by tlie people of this country, though the tendency per¬ 
haps is not to realise to the full the meaning, whioh a visit of 








tlais kind iias Co the Indian mind. It has brought India into 
■ pei-sonal tbnt^h really only for the second time, if not with the 
supreme rnler that is, at least with the truler that is to be. The 
avei-are Indian subject might be almost pardoned for coming to 
regard British rule as the government of the* British bureau¬ 
cracies in the provinces of the Dependency and of the British 
soldiers scattered throughout the peninsula. Such a visit as 
this, however, gives a visible demonstration of the power that 
fies behind the men on the spot, and not the power alone of 
the monarchy, but of the Parhament and the constitutional^ 
system. Civil and military officials may have their diffeiences. 
T^ese, however, are only agents for the time being of Imperial 
rule, which, after all, is the enduring thing, the source of all 
power exercised within the borders of India. This is one of the 
chief object-lessons of the Royal visit. And another is the 
benevolent character of our sway in India. It is quite true that 
our ocf upation of India is a military one, but it is not true that 
we hold it by force. Pageant and military review have played 
a conspicuous part in the events of the past four months ; but 
they have not-been more important than the incidents which 
have had directly to do with pbilanthropio movements, with 
industiial progress, and with the development of the means of 
communication. 

The soldier does not play the greatest part in the miracle 
which is performed daily of holding India, and the Royal visit 
has helped to impress the fact upon alt minds. It was a 
happy idea which took the Princess to the East with her 
husband. Conventional views with regard to the status of 
women have sometimes meant that the Princess of Wales has 
had to remain in the background. But there is in India an 
enormous field for woman’s work without offending religious pre¬ 
judices or infringing the canons of caste, and in this domain of 
practical philanthropy the Princess of Wales has done work 
which is none the less valuable because it has not always, by 
the very circumstances of the case, been done before the eyes 
of all. "it is idle to assert, as have sometimes been asserted, that 
the Eastern woinan does not influence public opinion. There 
never was a community, large or small, in which, whatever might 
bo tbeir social status, women have been without influence upon 
the processes of social and political evolution. India cannot 
be seen in four months. But the highways may be trodden in 
that time, and during his visit the Prince of Wales has left unseen 
no important political, religious, or military centre, whether in 
the States ruled by native princes or in those directly under the 
control of the Crown. He has traversed India from north to 
south and from east to west; in Burma he has stood where 
the King’s dominions are conterminous with those of the Em¬ 
peror of China; while on the extreme west he has passed along 
the wild gorge of the Khyber and at (Quetta has seen the outer¬ 
most tower from which watch is kept in the direction from which 
the next invasion of India wall come at the moment when 
we grow supine. 

.The India which the Prince and Princess of Wales have 
seen is a very different country from the India with which the 
present King Edward made acquaintance in 1875. Then the 
railway system was only in its infancy. Now India boasts the 
fines^t railway system in Asia, and one of the finest in the world— 
a system which has for its foundation great iron highways for 
the , distribution of commerce, and which has, as an important 
part of the whole scheme, strategic lines connecting the sea¬ 
board and the great military centres with the danger zone on 
the north-west. In 1875 Biirma was not a part of the Empire, 
while Quetta was a distant place lying within the dominions 
of a not too friendly ruler. Thibet was little moj’e than a geo¬ 
graphical expression, and was for many more years to remain 
shut out from the outer world. Not the least notable thing 
about the Royal visit to India was the coming of the Tashi 


Lama to meet the future Emperor of India. It is not British- 
policy to grab Thibet, but it is necessimily our aim to prevent 
the grabbing being done by another. Thibet could not for ever 
remain isolated from her neighbour on the south, and recent 
events including the visit of the Tashi Lama, have indeed shown 
that the policy of exclusiveness and aloofness was that of the 
dominant sacerdotal faction, and not of the people themselves. 
Not very many years after the visit of the present King, India 
stood in imminent, peril of invasion. The danger was averted, 
and since then wo have gone far towards making our position 
safe, though it can only remain so by eternal vigilancei India 
still has economic problems which await solution, in which 
respect she is like every other country. But agrarian legis¬ 
lation, the development of the railway* system, and irrigation- 
schemes have gone far to mitigate the horrors of a recurring scar¬ 
city of food and periodioai ravages of disease. Though we 
have to confess to shortcomings, it may be said that British 
political genius has justified itself in India, 

Yorkshire jfferofd.—The Prince and Princess of Wales have 
left the shores of India, upon the conclusion of a visit the im¬ 
portance of which it is impossible to exaggerate. Those who- 
know our great Eastern deptmdency best are the most ready to 
recognise how largely the personal equation enters into our nfle- 
and domination. The authority of Viceroys and lesser officials 
receives its most impressive seal and stamp from the fact that 
it repicecnts the powerful and benign influence of the occupant 
of the British throne, and it is of vital import that thesre should 
be no waning of that influence, but that, on the contrary, it 
should in every possible way be heightened and deepeuetd. For 
Queen Victoria the Good the Indian people had a veneration 
of which there is still ample evidence, and no One can doubt that 
the King-Emperor has found an abiding place in the affections 
and esteem of hia subjects. It was most fitting, as well as highly 
politic, that those subjects should be afforded the opportunity 
in some measure at any rate, to, become personally acquainted 
with the Prince and Princess who may be expected at some future 
date to claim their allegiance on succession to the throne, and 
the visit, which has throughout its continuance been marked 
by such conspicuous success, has given them that opportmiity. 
The excellent results of the tour, in its effect upon visitors and 
idsited, are admirably summarised in three sentonces. _TKe- 
.Prince of Wales, in his speech at Karachi, saidIn bidding India 
farewell, we can truly say that our visit has been to us an un¬ 
ending and unbroken series of happy and most instructive ex¬ 
periences.” Ix>rd Lamington signalled the good-bye of the 
Bombay Presidency in the following terms: “The tour will 
liWe in the recollections of the people as a joyous memory. 
Marked by Your RoyalHighness’s kindly interest and gracious- 
ness, it will have attached them more than ever to the throne of 
the King-Emperor.” 

In these passages we find a greater significance and a truer 
indication of the value and the inner meaning of the incidents 
which have marked the progress of Their Royal Highne.sses than 
can be conveyed by all the pomp and circumstance which has 
surrounded the tour. The scenes of splendour which have been 
enacted at the various points which have been specially telected 
for Royal attention have no doubt had their value. They have 
naturally impressed the populace with a sense of the dignity 
and importance pf the visitors who have come to them from 
across the seas ; they have at the same time brought more vividly 
home to the visitors the wealth and the magnificence of the vast 
empire over which they may be called upon to rule. But there 
has been something better than this for both parties. To the- 
Indian princes and people there has been conveyed the assur¬ 
ance of the Priiice’s keen and sympathetic interest in all tha,b 
concenxs their welfare- Has Royal Highness has made it mani¬ 
fest that be is unfeignedly desirous of fully understanding the 













problems which govern the lives of all classes of the community, 
that he is anxious td be apprised of everything which makes for 
the welfare of the millions who won his father’s beneficent sway, 
and that his heart is as much with the patient and hardworking 
peasant as with the men. of rank and station who have contri- 
, biited to tbe'hrightness and splendour of the receptions which 
have been so freely accorded him. The Princess, too, has shown 
herself sincerely desirous of identifying herself with the interests 
and aspirations of her Indian sisters, ajod W'e may take it that 
the general effect of the tour has been to convince the natives, 
both high and low, that the King-Emperor and those who re¬ 
present him are animated by tlie most kindly wishes and inten¬ 
tions, and may be trusted to act with justice and sympathy. 
Turning to the other side of the picture, we apprehend that the 
great value of the visit to the Prince of Wales lies in the insight 
which he has acquii’ed into Indian affairs. There has no doubt 
been pleasure for His Royal Highness and the Princess in the 
wonderful surroundings which have been theirs during their stay, 
as well as in the welcome which has been given them by the 
“ thousands of cheerful and happy faces” to which the Prince 
n^ferred at Karachi, but for His Royal Highness there has been a 
lesson to leam, an experience to acquire, which, as he himself says, 
with future study and observation will enable him to understand 
some of the problems of British administration. There is surely a 
fine augury for future good in the circumstance that the pros¬ 
pective Emperor of In^a and his Royal consort are returning 
to this country with hearts touched by the love and goodwill 
which have been e%Thced by all classes of those who may later 
be Iheir subjects, with imaginations fired by the marvels which 
have been unfolded to their gaze, and with minds enriched by 
the information which has been laid before their appreciative 
understanding. 
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Indian Daily Tde^aph.^'Kont of the newspapers publish 
articles on the Prince of Wales’ tour in India, which has not 
been marred by any hitch, and there is no question as to its 
being a political and social sncceas. It finds a fitting termination 
in the visit to modem Egypt, the handiwork of Lord Cromer. 

Morning Post .—We came into Benares on a still Sunday 
morning, with white and blue skies and the scent of the wild 
Hmes, like orange blossom, in the cool air. And we turned from 
tlie station, not into the crowded town, but out through the open 
green cantonments, past English faces above summer frocks 
driving in to the 80 \ind of the church bells. It was not a bit like 
England, but what leagues and hves apart from the city behind 
US ! For Benares, commonly called Kashi— “ The Splendid ”—is 
the concentrated essence of Hindu Hindustan. Splendid it is 
not in any obvious particular; if it were, how should it be typical 
of Hinduism to-day, unless there is in sanctity any sort of 
splendour ? For Benares is still, for the Hindu, the Holy City, the 
most sacred pice of his pilgrimage in all India, the home of Shiva’s 
worship in these northern plains; that grim, obseenp, poetic vision 
of God as the regenerator and the destroyer. But splendid ? No! 
One wonders if India has built anythhig splendid in the last 
two hundred years. Not that Benares dates only from the 17th 
century. But the glory of her temples and palaces was demolished 
by Alla-ud-din seven hundred years ago. Aurungzob laid his 
heavy hand on what was left nearly five hundred years later, 
and she was still of the mercy of the Marathaa after a hundred 
years more. Small wonder that sanctity is all that is left to 
Benares. Not that she makes no boast of what she has. You 
are bidden by no means to miss the Monkey Temple, the Golden 
Temple, the Nepalese Temple, the Annapurna Temple and the 
Mosque of Aurungzeb. Really you might miss them all and lose 
nothing, but the Annapurna, which is called the Cow Temple, 
is worth seeing, as being to Benares what Benaies is to India, 




a concentration of Hinduism; especialiy if you can see it, as we 
saw it, in mud. 

The wonderful subservience of the weather to our plans— 
which might make the most sceptical superstitious of 
influence-—continued for us here. For though we travelled 
for three nights and days from Haiderabad, through a country 
reportmg rain in every direction, not a drop of it touched the 
train, and we arrived to find Benares only just lifting her head^ 
from a deluge which had lasted, all the time of our travel. Tbe ' 
roads were dry again, but the roads are not Benares. The few 
broad streets through which one drives do not at all reveal her, 
for it is in the labyrinth of narrow, tortuous alleys, in scarcely 
one of which can three men walk abreast, with houses towering^ 
up crookedly to the blue riband of sky, does Benares work, and 
move, and have her being. And since down to the floor of these» 
not even the mid-day sun can reach, the mud lay still in slime, 
the water spread and trickled from puddles, and one had to slip 
and splash by half a mile of them before stooping under a door¬ 
way, creeping through a hole in the wall, oUnging to a chain, 
with a long stride across to a ledge between two pillars, one found 
oneself looking down on to a small and filthy courtyard, surroun¬ 
ded on all its four sides by the high walls of houses, in the ttentro 
of which, and occupying indeed almost all the space, were the 
columns and conical roof of a shrine. In the narrow space round 
about it, spattered and besmeared with mud, white oxen wan¬ 
dered ; and in and out through the central doorway the worship¬ 
pers pushed their way, a continuous crowd of them, mostly 
women, low-caste women, in faded crimson saris, with the mud 
to their smkles, pressing up the steps turning for a moment to 
lay their offering in the enclosed part of the shrine, and passing 
out again with contented faces, making a way among the medi¬ 
tative cattle, sliding a brown hand along their sleek sides. The 
mud slipped from the floor of the temple and flopped down the 
steps, mixed with the grain and the white and yellow and pur¬ 
ple blo-ssoms which have been brought as offerings. It looked 
like—it was in fact—a shrine in a byre, and by what phrase can 
Benares be more fitly described. An hour spent watching those 
poor people come and go, while the stale reek of the place settled 
in one’s nostrils, and the foulness, the irreverence, the piety, 
the simplicity of it all sank into one’s heart, tought one more 
of Hinduism than could be learnt from books in many days. It 
seemed like a key to all the rest of it, a key that gave, mdeed, 
nothing to one’s hand but the consciousness of other men’s 
possessions. But how grateful may one not be even for that 
when the poessession is a faith from which all one’s instincts 
are averse. And Benares needs sympathetic interpretation. 
With no reconciling lovelhiess of its own, no bond of beauty, .: 
such as have some of the other great cities, no strong link even 
with the past, it stands naked in its squalor and its fervid faith, 
and one may ever so easily take a disliking to both of 
them. 

Perimps, remembering the river front, one should not deny 
its claim to beauty, but that beauty seems somehow not its own, 
something accidental, unmerited, an intrigue of time and the 
great green river and the evening skies. The city is all on one 
Shore. On the other is a waste of white sand, which the 
that now slips a blue and silver arm about it scourges in the 
monsoon with its discoloured fury. On the other bank 
the town rises steeply from the water above its interminable 
flights of steps, in a tender crescent of more than three mile*. 
As one looks along it down tbe river in late afternoon, sliced 
by the slanting sunshine into sharp light and shadow, or sees it 
with the EO.se of dawn in its face and the mists still floating 
about its ankles, there can be no question of its beauty. 
Yet there is not in all that long curve a single building that 
could be praised and there is a suggestion rather of Medioevae 
Italy than of India in the|) stained russets, sage green cream 
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now a tumbled heap of min or a patch of bare sandbank and 
gxavel-pit j now the deep red ffoi/jifam of a Hindoo temple or 
a white 'Tain steeple, with vanes and bells of gold ; now the mighty 
pitfvs and massive stone blocks of an nrilinished palace,’ which 
lias slipped on its foundations of river mud, and lies threaten¬ 
ingly on the brink. From the irregular masses of buildings 
terraced on the high bank, broad flights of steps lead to the 
water’s edge : broad steps which for many hours of the day and 
most days of the 5 tear are all alive with pilgrims, bathing and wash¬ 
ing,<with worshippers idirowing their chaplets of marigpld upon 
toother Guiiga’s bosom ; with priests and ascetics sitting in prayer 
under great straw sunshades; steps up which the red-robed women 
climb at evenitig, with pots of gleaming brass and dripping 
earthen ware bowls ; steps cIomti which they bring the dead for 
burning, and the dying that they may pass away with their 
feet wet from the lapping of the River of Life. 

Apart from its snmptuous wratef-front, there is little dignity 
and charm m Benares. The temples, even the Golden Temple 
itself, are mean things, with no claim to architectural merit. 
The old town is a nest of naJTOw lanes, in which the pilgrims, 
on their way to the shrines and the bathing ghals, can look into the 
tiny booths from which is heard the clink of the brassworker’s 
hammer and clmel, as he works at his images of hlahatlco and 
Parvati and Ganesh. The Mo.sleras laid their heavy hand on 
, Kashi, and most of its older shrines disappearetl. If you want 
to see tlie true memorials of Hindu art, in its stronger days, 
you must go elsewhere, to Madura or Tanjore or Conjevarain, 
or to the temple caves of Ellora, enriched with sclupiured 
figures, almost. Hellenic in their austere simplicity. Benares, 

( like Rome, has passed under the hoof of the spoiler. But Aumng- 
Keb, the iconoclaist, broke its idols in vain. When the Prince 
rode through the flower-festooned streets of Benares at the head 
of a great elephant procession, a company of ascetics, ragged and 
unkeropG greeted him at one point, A little further on there 
.(was a kind of lofty throne, un der the canopy of which were seated' 
two boys, drosaed in the richest silks and jewels, with half a 
do7.en gorgeous attendants to hpJd gilded fans and maces behind 
tliem; small boys, who might have been princes themselves, 
by the haughty insmiciance of their demeanow, The.He were 
the hetexlitary wahanf^, the heads, by right of descent, of the great 
religious corporations. They typified that insolent ceclcsias- 
liciam of which Benares is the centre, even as the fakirs repre- 
.sented the crowd of ignorant fanatics who wander into its courts, 
as irresponsible as its sacred bulla and cows, and not much more 
intelligent. 

Benares is the embodiment of Hinduism, and, like Hinduism, 
it leaves on the mind the impre-ssion of a oonfirsed jumble, a 
rnass of contrathctipiius, ( What is the Hindu religion? Men who 
have spent more years upon it than 1 have spent days confess 
themselves unable to answer the questipto To the superficial 
observer it seems to be the strangest mixture: magic tomijered 
';,by metaphysics, according to one epigrammatic description. 
The outsider, however, sees more of the magic, the crude idplatry 
t han of the philosojvhy. Pc'rhaps he does it an injustice on tliat 
account. The s^dritual impress which Brahmanism has laid 
upon the Indian people is iiidden from him. Bid what he does 
see is .the welter of suporKtition in which it leaves the maase.s, 
the tyTOnay of priestcraft it lays upon them, the solid barrier 
with which it walls round private life, the crude, cumbrous, 
repellent mass of social obseryancee on which it places the stamp 
of despotic cue torn and, immutable law. 

It is full of contradictions—not, perhaps, in this dift'eving 
from other religions. It,enjoys tenderness, self-sacrifice, mercy, 
so that ite votaries will not take the life even of a stinging inseot} 
and it can exhibit the most relentless cnielty, especially where 
its own formalism is involved. “ Thop shall not kill,” is the 
rule ; therefore a pious Hindu will allow an ox with a broken log 


to .starve to death in lingering agony by the wayside. When 
yon heal of the barbaritie.s pi'aoti.su)d upon wainien in childbirth, 
of the callous rites with which the dying are surrounded, the 
child-marriages, the persecution of widows, you sometimes feel 
inclined to wish that the missionaries and the Imperial Goveni- 
ment could combine to sweep the whole business into the sea. 
Yet the Hindus are a kindly people, with more highly developed 
family affections than ourselves. If they do cruel things it is 
with the intention to lie humane. Their humanity looks beyond 
this transient world to that which includes and comprehends 
all otliers, and it points vaguely to that abstraction of which 
the horrible gods and distorted idols are grotesque or terrifj'ing 
symbols. 

Of death, of the deiid, and of the dying you see much at 
Benares, for ever}’’ Hindu would like to perish by the Ganges if ho 
could. Tliu.s the Burning Ghat on the water front is always 
busy, and the tourist, as he is rowed along, can see the pile of 
logs crackling bri,skly with a stiff browm corpse laid upon it. 
There is no sanctity and no privacy about this place of crema¬ 
tion. The poor relic of humanity lies unregarded by tKe strand 
before the flames do their work upon it. Paxiah dogs prowl 
about with expectant eyes; knowing that the body may-Souie- : 
times be thrown half-consumed into the river. That used to be 
done to save the expense of feui, though it happens less fiequently 
now that the Government provide wood enough for every pyre 
free of charge. The Burners of the Dead, an unclean caste, 
who alone may tend the funeral fire, are sitting on a neighbour¬ 
ing bulk, engaged in cheerful conversation, others are raking 
with long rod.s among the blazing heaps, poking down an ex¬ 
posed skull or a charred protrucLing foot; close by women are 
dipping clothes in the Ganges, or filling their w'ater-pots, without 
a glance at the pile and its burden. Life is cheap in India, and 
death too common. 

At certain places, and iir Benares especially, when Hindus 
are at the point of death, their kinsmen drag them from* their 
sick-rooms, that they may breathe theii* last beside a Sacred 
river. A heartless custom, it seems, which must lx; the cause 
of much suffering to racked and shattered frames, and is at times 
scarcely distingui-shabie from mur.ler, for in the old days, if 
the victim, when brought to the water, still obstinately ret’u.sed 
to render up his soul, they would occasionally h«!lp him on his 
way by tilling his mouth with mud. Yet even this rite is not 
always repulsive. In Benares, drifting down the stream, om 
still luminous afternoon, some weeks before the approach of 
the Prince had caused the banks to be beset with decorated 
ht)U8oboats, we passed close to the Manikarnika Ghat, the most 
sanctified of all the stairways that lead to the Ganges. At 
the foot of the steps a group of three or four men vrere bending 
over a recumbent form, swathed in white. As we came opposite 
the ghat we saw* that the figure was that of a womivn, lying 
stretched upon a couch or mattress of cotton at the edge of the 
water, with the feet just touched by the sacred eddy. She had 
been i)rought here to die, so that her spirit might pass into the 
other world, saved and purified by the river of redemption. The 
dying light fell full upon the dying face, and it showed us the eyes 
air«;ady half-elused and a smile of transfiguring peace playing 
about the pale and quivering lips. There was no suggestion 
of harahness in this scene ; it was one of painhil beauty. Happi¬ 
ness was written on the wan features under the loose white poif, 
the happiness of an intense and passionate calm, lUie that of the 
doomed Cenci girl on Ifionardo’s canvas ; and in the attituaes- 
Of the watching attendants there was a grave and reverent ten¬ 
derness. Yet as we looked up the hank wo saw another party 
carrying u litter on which a sick old man was lying. They were- 
running fast, and audible groans broke from the wretched shri¬ 
velled creature, as they jolted his crazy catafalque over the rough 
path, anxious to get it dowm to the brink before the end came; 















So Hinduism shows its twoMd aspect ; and who shall say how 
far the deep Bpiritiial tranquillity it yields its votaries is balanced 
by the wrongs, the follies and the barbarisms which hive 
under its shelter. 

There in no religion in which the difference between the elect 
and the common herd is so marked. From a Welsh revivalist 
to an Oxford Professor of Theology the aclivity is steep. But 
the space between the highly cnltivated Hindu, who is a philoso¬ 
phical Pantheist, ^d the villager, smearing himself with ttie 
. blood of butchered goats before the altar of Durga, is more 
marked. In practice, it is largely priestcraft and a genial, 
primitive, rollicking, unclean idolatry. To “ feed and fee ” the 
Brahtnans is the main duty of the lajTnan: that done, he is free 
to worship stocks and stones, or ghosts and demons, or any 
fee-faW-fo-fum images that seize his fancy ; and his morals may 
take care of themselves, provided he sticks to certain caste prac¬ 
tice and abstains from the killing of cow's. Loose as the 
system is, it holds two hundred- and forty millions m a clasp 
which has never relaxed through the centuries, and is just about 
as firmly fastened to-day as ever. It is natural to assume that 
Hinduism is a waning force, weakened by its impact upon modem 
science and progress. But that is extremely doubtful. Some 
of those who know most about India believe that the change 
is in the opposite direction. They tell us that of late years there 
has been a striking revival of Brahmanism, that it is going for¬ 
ward instead of backward, and clutching bloser into its subtle 
embrace whole classes and tribes who before hung loose from 
its influence. 

At first glance one would say that the railway, the telegraph, 
the printing press, the secondary school, must make short work 
of the worship of Siva and Krishna, of the hideous altars, the 
battening temple hordes, the offerings and the sacrifices. But 
it is not so. Hinduism is even promoted by these new agencies. 
Tlie railways make the pilgrimages to the sacred rivers and the 
famous shrines easier and more popular. These festivals are 
public holidays much more than reli^ous celebrations ; but the 
priests and sctdhm profit by them. , They have assimilated the 
printing press, and with their vernacular tracts and cheap 
liturgies are bringing into the regular Hindu communion many 
aboriginals and Animista and outcasts and others, who were 
formerly mere pagans. Now that all India is drawn closer 
together by better communications and the printed work, so that 
ite varioas provinces are growing conscious of a certain identity, 
the one thing they have in common, which is the Brahmanical 
system, emerges more cfearly. It is becoming bettet organised, 
and is gaining some of the attributes of a church as well as, a 
vague creed. 

But education—surely this must tell? No doubt it does; 
but tite educated Hindu sometimes reconciles the Higher Thought 
with the Lower Act in a startling fashion. It is not merely 
that cultivated native gentlemen, University graduates, trained 
lawyers, fluent writers, will doff their Europ^n ideas with their 
European garments inside their own doors, and submit them¬ 
selves to the most irrational code of caste formularies. They do 
mori'. Persons who can quote Herbert Spencer and Weiss- 
mann at an English dinner-table may “go Fanti” at any mo- 
meut. You may have a native friend, let us say, a S^sions 
Judge—1 am not giving an imaginary case—-who seems in the 
ordinary way all that is enlightened and refined. He imder- 
stands our fa-shions, is well read in our literature, talks and 
liehaves, in hi.s office, or when you ask him to your house, much 
like any educated Englishinan. But the festival of Kali comes, and 
you must not be surprised to find him, daubed with red paint, 
half naked, with dishevelled hair, howling and shrieking, in the 
midst of a frenzied crowd of idol worshippers. But that brings 
us to the large subject of the educated native, on which some 
thing more must be said on another occasion.^—(SiDKEy Low.) 


24th March 1900* 

Army and Navy (?azette.-i-Th 0 Viceroy has sent the fol¬ 
lowing telegram to the King:— 

“On the departure of the Prince and Princess of Wales from 
India I hope I may be pemjitted to assure Your Majesty of the 
signal sucoeffl of Their Royal Highnesses' visit and the unbounded 
pleasure which it has afforded to Your Majesty’s Indian sub¬ 
jects.” 

King Edward Ims replied as follows 

“ I am much touched by your kind words, and am delighted 
that the visit has been such a success. I am most grateful to 
you and to those in authority under you and to the whole po¬ 
pulace for the magnificent reception accorded to them.” 

A Peshawar correspondent writes:—■ 

“ There is a sad story to tell of the death of a brave soldier. 
A party of the 21st Cavalry were crossing the (kbni river not far 
from Skab-Kadar, where there was a ford. Tlie horse of one of 
the officers got into deep water and was borne down stream by 
the current, which at this time of year is veiy strong. The 
British officer and his charger with some difficulty reached the 
other side in safety ; but a diiffadar, a Pathan, seeing that hia 
officer was in danger, at once went to his assistance. Being, 
however, weighted with accoutrements and ammunition he 
could not struggle against the strength of the water, and he was 
sucked under in the presence of the remainder of his squadron. 
His body was not recovered. The r^et of all ranks is great, 
for he ought to have been saved that his gallantry might have 
been rewarded. Instances of soldierly devotion like this de¬ 
serve to be made known showing, as they do, how true the spirit 
of loyalty of the native soldier to his British officer is.” 

With reference to the above, the general officer commanding 
the 1st (Peshawar) Division has received the following letter 
from the Chief of the Staff’ to the Prince of Wales:—“ His Royal 
Highness has read in the newspapers of the sad incident which 
occurred on the Cabul river when Duffadar Dilaivar Ivban, 
of the 2lBt (P. A. V. 0.) Cavalry, lost his life in the gallant 
endeavour to assist Lieutenant Robertson. This brave act 
of true oomradcaliip has deeply interested His Royal Highness, 
and he directs me to send yon Rs. 600 in the hop© that it may 
prove of some use to the Dufladar’s widow and family.” 

The King has approved the appohitment of the Prince of 
Wales to be Colonol-in-Chief of the 1st Sappers and Miners at 
Roorkee* in recognition of the distinguished services of the 
cori>a. 

Trimulgherry (Secunderabad, Deccan) garrison seems to 
have been exoeptibnally and gratifyingly treated during the 
visit of tbePnnee and Princess of Wales to India, for Her Royal 
Highness, with her usual interest in matters pertaining to the 
soldier, not only attended the Soldiers’ Church service, but also 
paid a visit to the Soldiers’ Institute, inspecting the supper room 
and stores, etc,, displaying a kindly interest and amusement 
in some of the comic sketches done by a member of L. Bat¬ 
tery, which adorn the sapper room. This act of condescension 
and favour will be remembered by a I6yal garrison. 

Lady'a P«V5«oriaL—The Prince and Princess of Wales 
embarked on Monday in the battleship at Karachi for 

their journey home, having left London, on October 19th, and 
made a very complete and interesting tour of the Indian Empire 
in the five months they have been absent. The most notable 
places Their Royal Highnesses have visited inciud© Indore, 
Udaipur, Jaipur, Bikanir, Lahore, Peshawar, Rawalpindi, Kash¬ 
mir, Agra, Gwalior, Lucknow, Calcutta, Rangoon, Madras, 
Mysore, Hyderabad, Benares, Cawnpore, Aligarh, and Quetta, 
with Bombay as the base from which they have made their 
excursions. 

Right up to the time of leaving the Royal couple Were busy 
in various official ways. On Wednesday tlie Prince of Wales 






pljMtttecl a hawthorn trae at Quetta, on the place whore Sir 
Robert Sandeman first sot up camp on arriving at Quet^ 
Aitei-wards His Royal Highness lunched at the mess of the ofe- 
-oei-8 of the Welsh Regiment, and left at midnight for Cbaman, 
whore he presented colours to the 127th Baluch Xight Infantry 
on Thtiraday. The Prince and Princess leftt for ivaracni on 

WeiwcMlIe Datltj /oitraal.—The tour of the Ptirice and Prmceas 
of Wales in India has now come to an end, and Their Royal 
Highnesses are on their homeward voyage. In_ every resp^t 
the visit has been memorable. Hie demonstrations ot].o;^lty 
everywhere evoked were hearty and spontaneou-s, and the deep 
impression made on the Royal visitors was happiiy exprms^ m 
the Pnnce’s patting speech at Karachi when he said : “ In biddmg 
India farewell, we can tnily say that our visit has been to us an 
unending and unbroken aeries of happy and moat ^tractive 
experienoes.” That the tour hae been a triumphal Impenal 
progress, attended by scenes of misurpassed splendour, comd 
be realised at home by aU who have followed the reports m the 
newspapers. On tlie people of India it has h^ the happiest 
intJuenc'es. tajrd Lamington, the Governor of Bombivp voiced 
the prevalent feeling in a fareweU message to the Roym visitors 
in which he said the tour will ever live in the reeollectioiia of 
the people as a Joyous memory, and which, marked by then 
Roval Highnesses' kindly interest and gracioosness, >^l have 
attached them more than ever to the Throne of H» Majesty the 
King-Emperor. These are not mere conventional expressions; 
they are the statement of impressions which all reporte concur 
in declaring have been made by the visit, ^le toi« has been 
so long that nearly every part of our grea-t Indian Empiie has 
been visited. The Prince and Princess arrived at Bombay on 
November 9th. and from the outeet the demonstrations of 
welcome v?ere so hearty that Hia Royal H4?hneS3 said t ey a 
once felt ae if they were at home among their own people. 
The places subsoq^uently visited were as enthusiastic m their 
loyaitv. and what the Prince said of the reception at Bombay 
might have lieen applied to all the rest of India. The aentiment 
of loyalty toward'i the Crown was indicak^d by the lubng 
chiefs through many little, though none the less significant, 
things, such as the resigning of small prerogatives^ and the 
rendering of special acts of homage never accorded^to any 
Viceroy ; for instance, the laying of a sword at the Princes 
feet, instead of merely presenting the hilt; or, as at Jeypore, 
permitting the Royal carriage, contrary to all precedent, to drive 
through the courts of the palace right into the Hall of‘Audience. 
Theserthings, trifling as they might appear to a W'estern mind, 
were significant of much in India. They were typical of the 
general desire to offer the fullest expression of devoted loyalty 
to the Royal House, and the speiual acts of homage were accepted 
in that spirit. At Karachi, at the close of tlie tour, the Prince 
was able to say that he and the Piincess had seen enough to make 
.India a living reality to them, and enough to make them wish 
that they could see more, and to implant for ever in their hearts 
sympathy and interest in ail that affects our fellow-sahjects in 
India, of whatever creed or race. They Were, the Prince con¬ 
tinued, both sincerely thankful to have been privileged to visit 
India, and to have gained imiiresaions that, with future stu<fy 
and observation, would enable him to try and understand some 
of the problems of British administration. In a tactful reference 
to the difftculty of realising the importance of Indian questions 
without personal experience of the country, His Royal High¬ 
ness said: “I fully appreciate the advant^eS that a visit to 
this great continent must give to anyone in eonsidciing even 
the simplest Indian questions.” It is for want of this experience 
that the majority of the British public have been unable to 
realise the exact significance of two recent rather biimh^ ques¬ 
tions of Indian administration—the Curzon-Kitchenor 


controversy and the partition of Bengal. The latter, which at one 
time threatened to raise some feeling, is nov? accepted as toaUy 
sett,led, while the question of army administra^oq, which 1^ 
been temporarily settled by a, compromire that is admit^ly 
experimental must be left to time and the good sense of the 
Viceroy and CoiruBander-iii'Chief for a final solutjon* 

Politically, one of the mort important ax3ts of the tour was 
the Prince’s drive up the Khyber Pass, without any guard ex- 
cept an escort composed of Afridis, so recently m arms agamst 
the British. It was. according to Reuter’s special correspontjeat, 
an open secret that many regarded the excursion as ra«h, and 
would have dissuaded His Royal Highness from it; but its happy 
accomplishment produced an excellent impression, ^showing, 
as it did, the implicit confidence of the Kmg s son m the honour 
and chivalry of the Pathan, and his regard for thcBxkh nation. 
Another future of the tour to which allusion may be made was 
the visit to Burma. This was not a province of the Indian Em- 
pire on the occasion of King Edward’s tour thirty yearn ago, and 
was, of course, not visited by His Majesty. pePrmces visit 
to Burma, the first made by a future head of the Royal House, 
was most successful, and had the happiest effects. The same 
remark might, indeed, be made of every part visit^. ^lere 
was om Bignificant mcident—the meeting between the Prmce 
of Wales and the Tashi Lama—whichji'^ looked ufwn ^ very 
promising for our future relations with Thibet. Smee the Young- 
husband expedition, and the. discovery which was made of Russian 

intrigues with the Dalai Lama-now a fi^tive-we oa^ot 
afford to treat the affairs of the mountain kingaomwithindiffer- 
ence It is to our interest, how'ever, to show the Thibefems 
thatthey have nothing to gain, but everything te 1(^, |>y play¬ 
ing Rua4,’8 game, and that the best policy for Thibet js to ob- 
•serve treaties by keeping opeq trade rou^, and to pre^rvo 
friendly relations with the Government of India. The Tashi 
Lama’k meeting with the Prince will, it is believed, have a favom- 
able influence in that direction. Indeed, from whatever pomt 
of view it is regarded the Royal tour has produced the happiest 
possible impression. I'hoK was one subj^t winch was ^vmg 
cause for anxiety when the Prince and Ptmeeas first landed and 
for some time afterwards, and that was the fe^ that there might 
be a recurrence, though in a less severe form, of the famme which 
devastated India in the early part of W Curzon s regime. 
The Prince made reference to this m his farewell speech. 
‘‘ 41thomjh ” he said, “ our receptions everywhere wcie scenes of 
brightnei and splendour, and we have been gr(^tod by thousands, 
of cheerful and happy faces, we have not forgotten the hard I'ves 
led by those in the trying climates of ^e pt^, and we know 
the liseries which beset the patient and hai-d-wmking pei^anfc 
when the rains do not come in due season. The mans have 
again, as a fact, not come exactly in due season, and according 
to Sie latest report, there were oviw four hundred ihouW 
people on relief works. There is, however, rmson to teheve 
that the womt is over, and that the pros^cte for the hiture 
are more hopeful In undertaking their Indian tom, the Prmce 
and Princess of Wales were fulfilling a promise which was given 
when they made their voyage round the empire m the Ophtr. 
India was expressly excluded fi-om that tour, becau^ 
reserved for the special visit which has now bwn paid. Royal 
tours of this kind, which seem, as desenbed by s^ial 
pondents, to be mainly spectacular or social, are imi>ott^t 
finks in the chain of empire. It is a subject tor congratulation 
that in every part of the empire the people have now had ^ 
Ipportunity ofVrsonally realising the link that bimk them to 

^^""ouS^The Prince of Wales’s Indian v^t ended quietly 
at Karachi on Monday last, and the King wiU soon ^ welcommg 
home one of the most travelled of hiS snbjeete. Vie shall leave 
aeocranhers and ethnologists to revel in the amazing 




statisticia 9f the t/our, of n hieh the Special Correspondeut of the 
Times wrote •wrth all his well-known grasp and vividness in the 
issue of Monday last. The months of quiet travelling, cbeqnered 
he-^e and there by intervals of such pageantry as India alone 
is able to provide, will boar richer frnit than any of the Ih-inee’s 
previous tours. Onr great self-goveming Colonies, while they 
iUinain instinctive and devoted subjects of the Crown, have'lost 
the old-world childishness which kindles at the sight of flashing 
f^utnos and unifdi-ms. But in India display is still near the 
deepest Instincts of the many races who combined to vt^elcome 
their coming Bmperor. They see the mysterious providence 
under which they live incarnate in the splendour of the passing 
pageantry, and their loyalty thereby takes form and permBnence. 
Wliilo therefore the cultur^ classes have come intimately into 
oontaet with the Prince and the Princess, the poorer millions 
have gained by their brief presence in their own way, and India, 
we trasfc, will often be enabled to repeat the varied scenes of 
the last few months. 

Queen .—(By Eustace liBYNOLDs-BALL., f.b.g.s.) 

Britain’s myriad voices call. 

Sons l>e welded each and all 
Into one im jierial whole ; 

One with Britain, heart and soul. 

One flag, one life, one fleet, one throne. 

A cynical writer once defined patriotism as love of one’s 
own country, and imperialjsin as love of other people's country, 
but no one will, we think, seriously attempt to belittle the Indian 
tour of the ITince and Princess of \¥ales as a kind of globe¬ 
trotting in exedsts. Pew, in short, will deny its political and 
imperial importance. Indi-ed, the- tour may be aptly dfjsmlK?d 
by the much-abused term, epixsh-making. It is, indeed, unique, 
not only in its extent and importance, but in its political 
signifloance. 

There is no doubt that the Prince of Wales can claim the 
record among the Royal hou-sts of Europe for extensive travel. 
Indeed the boiira of the German Emperor are to those of the 
Prince of Wales what the trips of a week-end excurBionist are 
to these of a round-the-world globo-trdtter. Indeed, we might 
go further, and if we include His Royal Highness’s Bacchante 
voyages in his youth, and the historic Colonial tour of 1901, 
we might search all hlstorj- to find a parallel. Perhaps the 
travels of Alexander the Great or Hadrian afford the nearest 
parallel. But at the .same time, the Prince does not claim to 
be an explorer like the Duke of the ,4bmzKi or Prince Henry of 
Orleans, as his travels have necessarily been confined more or 
leas to tlie great highways of travel. But, after all, to regard 
the jonmey from the point of view of mileage merely would be 
absurd—this is merely a .strikilig incident of the tour. 

It is neither easy nor profitable to make comparistwis between 
the Indian and the Colonial tours, though the political signi¬ 
ficance of each is of the highest importance. Certainly the 
Indian tour entailed the hardest work— there was no restful 
interv'al afforded by the long voyage from one great colony (or 
group of colonies) to another, from the incessant round of 
ceremonial for the most part iindertaken in tropical beat, for in 
many parts of Southern India great heat is encountered even in 
the winter months. 

. The Indian tour is a kind of supplement or complement of the 
^Colonial tour of 1901. It has cornplehxl the Royal progress 
through the over-aca (dominions which make up the great British 
Empire, and it has, m short, put the cor>ing-.Htone on the Bridge 
of Empirei It is significant that throughout the whole of these 
two great journeys the Prince did not set foot on one inch of foreign 
soil, with the exception of afew houis’ visit—and that was 
incognito and strictly unofficial— to the American Hide of Niagara. 

Thvm the impetus given to tix.' national exp'nessicai of loy alty 


by' the personal influence Of the Prinoftss of Wales must not 
be forgotten. The presence of Her Royal Highness in this grand 
tour of the Indian Empire did much to inspire loyalty to the 
British among aU classes. The l’riticeii.s’8 personal 

charm of manner, her unafl(5Cted demeanour and gracious affa¬ 
bility, her bonhomie and quick and intelligent appreciation 
of everything brought, within her purview, and, in short, her 
true womanliness, were thoroughly appreciated by all who 
came in contact noth her. '^Then her unwearied devotion to 
duty, even to what may be described as official sight-seeing efe 
well as ceremonial functions, commanded the sincere respect 
of the officials and “civilians ”, and the “ornamental functions” 
of Royalty are no child’s play. 

It used to be said of His .Majesty’s historic Indian tour in 
1875-6 that no Englishman had ever seen more of India in a 
.single winter. But, of course, the Prince of W'ales’ travel re¬ 
cord is far better, owing mainly to the enormous expansion of 
railways in the last thirty years. The King, for instance, did 
not visit Kashmir or theNorth-Weft Frontier, nor was Hydera¬ 
bad or Mysore included in the Royal itinerary. Rajputana re¬ 
mains, I believe, a terra incognita to His Majesty, tihough the 
Prince visited several of the Rajput States, and, thanks to the 
new railway,'was able to traverse the great Rajputana Desert 
from one end to the otbear. Tben the King did not, like his 
son, manage te comprise a flying visit to Burma iii the course 
of his progress through our great Oriental Empire. The King, 
how'ever, included Oeylon, which is geographically, if not poli¬ 
tically, a part of India, which the Prince of courae visited instead 
in the famous Colonial tour of 1901. In milijage the honours 
remain with the Prince. But this, after all, is a narrow view 
of the significance of the visit of the Heir to the Throno. 

Then no doubt this tour will be of some educational value to 
the British public. It is a common place that the chief ethical 
advantage of a great war is thfit it teaches the British public 
geography, and certainly the Royal tour through the Indian 
Empire has in-sensibly done much to diasipate the dense mists 
of ignorance about India and things Indian tvith which stay-at- 
home readers are enveloped. 

For instance, newspaper readers are beginning to assimilate 
Indian atmosphere vicariously, and can distinguish between 
Chuprassies and Chnppatties. Chota Ham is now ea.sily recog¬ 
nised as the Oriental counterpart of the French cafi e&mpiet, 
of which perhaps the nearest English equivalent is “ crackfast 
AVo can afford to smile at the proverbial globe-trotter whOj on 
his first visit to India, when asked it he wtiuld tike some Bombay 
duck, roplicKl that he preferred a wing, evidently regarding this 
piscatorial delicacy as a variant of the American canvas-back 
(iitck. We know' that Zenana means a harem, and not an In¬ 
dian town or state, and we ate able to avoid the pitfall into which 
a writer m a well-known daily recently fell •w hen referring to the 
.Buddhist Nirvauias a town in Thil»et! Some of us can even ap¬ 
preciate the difference bet ween a dhooly (stretcher)'’and a dhoby 
(washerman), andcansmile ,at the famous “howler” of a well- 
known “member for India” who on one occasion in the House 
of Commons, when enlai^ing on .some hard-fought engagement 
on tlift frontier, impressively led up by way of climax to the 
startling announcement that at the eiwi of the engagement the 
ferocious dlioolya rushed from the rear to carry off the wounded 1 
We can see the point of the favourite Anglo-Indian story about 
the recently-joined subaltern, w'ho complained that all the 
villiages in India seemed to have the same name^./rt»/a ne 
(i.e., “ doft’i the usual reply of his bearer). We m%ht 

continue the list indefinitely, but we will spare our readers. 

One criticism on the Ro^i tour may perhaps be ventured 
npon wit!) all deference. No doubt many who read the graphw 
accounts of the State ceremonies at Calcutta and elsew'here 
must have been surprised to notice that the Heir to the Throne 








^nd the pei^mal repn^entHtivo of the T?Imj^M'or of, India took 
a seephdary poffitioii. Fpr instance, the Viceroy, and not the 
Frihce, technically received the ,salnte at the inax’ch paat of the 
troops; ' , 

When we conmdcr that the Royal tour in some 
undertaken in order to satisfy the well-fanowii OrieUt^^^ preju¬ 
dice for personal rule, and to foster their deep-sealed seiiiinicn- 
tal reverence for tlie pcjrson of the Sovereign, it is to be regretted 
that the technicfil as the per¬ 

sonal and official representative of tho Crowny should not in this 
instance have been -waived/, '/ /■ , 

This is, I think, the more regretiable, m it is 'vvell known 
that at the time of the great Burbar in 1903 many of the ruling 
princes wete disappomted—though there may not have been 
any overt man ifestation of thia--" that it the Viceroy, and 
not the Buke of Connaught, vviia the channel through w^^hioh 
their official expressions of loyalty and personal devotion to 
their sovereign, tin? King-Emperor, were presaiited. 

Yet the Duke of Connaaght was merely vkitmg India a^ a 
t;ou fist Wild not in any official capacity, while His Royal High¬ 
ness the Pritice of Wales is not only, of course, the Heir lo the 
i Tlirone, but has visited the TiKlian Einpire as the person re¬ 
presentative of His M.ijcsty King Edward VIL 
r A^aturda^ Remew.--Tlw tour of the Prince and Princesa of 
Wales ended this week, and they embarked at Karachi. In a 
faj'ewell reply to the local authorities, full of the tact which every¬ 
where marked the Princess official utterances, he acknowledged 
the loyalty and warmth of their reception by all the many races 
and classes he met. The political cdfect of this visit must not be 
underrated- It haa not only enabled the heir-apparent to be¬ 
come acquainted with the most important part of his fu^re 
domiiiions actoss tho seas and with the chiefs and leaders of its 
many peoples, but it has also extended and intensified the feeling ' 
of loyalty and devotion to the Royal Family akeady shown 
towaids the King and tow^ards Queen Victoria especially, to a 
.degree amounting almost to worship- In future the popularity 
of the Prince Ari be tin asset in the relations between England 
tind the great dependency where loyalty means devotion, not t^) 

government in the abstract, but to s^nd Ins 

'/dynasty. ■ v- :'’'■" U■■.' 

ASpe:*i^^^or.~The Prihee of Wale$, who with the Prin cess 
sailed for homo on Monday, took iarewcU of India in roplying to 
a municipal address at Karachi tins day week. In his sp^LiOch 
the Prince assured aU his friends in India that he left it with 
feelings of gratitude and affection. Tlieir journey Lad teen in 
:all parts most delightful,—‘‘an unending and unbroken series of 
happy and most mstructive experiGnc/OS-'' T!\w Times coiTes- 
pondent, who has acoompatiied the Prince on his tour, sums up 
its significance in a striking letter which appears in Tuesday's 
ijBSUe. The ground covered—eight thou^md miles by rail and a 
sea voyage of two thousand miles from Calcutta to Itongoon and 
tlience back to Msklras—brings home and variety 

of the wonderfiil Indian panorama uilfolde before the Royal 
visitors. In conclusion, the Times correspondent pays a well- 
deserved tribute to the Indian Oiril Hervice. “We are apt at 
home/’ he observes, “to forget what the Coveminent of such a 
coiintiy as India moans, though it is p6rlia|)8 tlie grciatest ad¬ 
ministrative achieveunent whicli the world has ever seen, and it 
is an achieveiiKml which would be ira]>ossible without the high 
standard of efficiency and devotion to duty to which the 
Indian Oivil Service has attained.’’ It is, therehjre, no slight 
consolalion to them to know that tlieir future Sovereign “ will 
come home Avith a fuller appreciation of the large ajid really 
splendid share they take in bearing the white man’s burden for 
I the teriefit of the whole of the Fjupire.^’ Thait is well said. 
We are all too apt to ignore India, and to conhno our Imperial 
thinking to other and ncAvei' portions of the Empire. , ^ 


SeLBOTIONS BT.OM NaTIVB PAPERS PtTBUSHBSD IKT 'njB'SoMBAr 

PbBSIOENCY BOJK THE WBBK EHDINO 24th MaBOH 1906. 

East aivd West. —I?i the course of an article head^ “ The 
Itoyal Viait-^-Some Impiesaions and Refieotions,” contributed ^ 
the March nuiaber of East and West, His Higlmess the Aga Kban 
!—“Having been with the Royal Visitors in the same 
oity only at Calcutta, I can offer but suoh impressionB as relate 
to that city at firstdiand. However, I bave^heaid a great deal 
from all sorts and conditions of men in Bombay, Lahore, Jaipur, 
Lucknow and IMadras about the vi.sit paid by Their Royal High¬ 
nesses to tho above-named cities. The following impressions 
are thus gathered partly from what I saw and. heai’d at Calcutto 
and partly from what 1. was told by friends and adherents iu 
other Indian cities. I arrived in the Indian Metropolis atout 
the middle of December last and found that a wonderful and 
sombre change had come over the splendid city since I had last 
been there. All my friends, Muhammadan and Hindu, appeared 
quite broken-hearted—-seemed to carry really bleeding hearte-^ 
over the partition of their province. I hati never before seen 
such real universal grief fel t by the masses and the classy m an 
Indian city over a measure of the Government. Naturally, in 
the circumstances, and since Government had shown so ilttle 
consideration for the aentimeut of the people*" of Bengal, and 
specially of Calcutta, one could hardly expect at tho time any 
noticeable demonstration of loyalty and affection. I must oon- 
oonfess, knowiiig the real depth of resentment in Calcutta, that 
I was afraid that for once the poptilace might be so foolish as to 
identify the Royal Visitors wnth the Government, and that the 
unpopularity of the Government, owing to the partition, might 
affect the reception. But as I drove on the day of the Royal 
arrival to Government House through the crowded .streets where 
people in their hundreds of thousands had assembled on the vast 
inaidan, my fear came agreeably to an end. I saw an affecrion- 
ately expectant, an intensely* joyous look on the face of every 
individual in that vast crowd. Had every individual of that 
crowd, expected his dearest and nearest relative back home 
from a long journey, he could not have looked different.... Every 

individuarlooked and felt happy. One had to be an Asiatic to 
feel and realise this \ and I saw that it was not, as ])etore the ar*. 
rival, mere affection that the people felt, but affection mixed 
with gratitude—gratitude.for the ‘look’ the Prince and Princess 
had given to the people ! The night of the illuminations, 
when they drove through the oity, however, wiis the most glor¬ 
ious event of the Royai visit from the popular point of view. 
The scene that night I shall never forget. Tears of joy ran dowa 
the faces of old men and young Bengali lafls who probably were 
students that had been agitating several weeks before...... The 

divine simplicity of the Prince and Piincess impressed the native 
mind. Tho boraba.st and affectation that characterise some otliers 
who represent the might of England repel the genuinely affec¬ 
tionate Indian who belongs to perhaps the most simple among the 
loyal races of the world. When will our rulers lenrji that Asiatics 
.ire not impressed by show or by boastful ways, but that, like 
other human bt'inga, thej' love to sec simplicity with strength ? 
W hen will oui" high officials as a class sec that the most popular 
Orieutfil rulers of the past wore not the magnificent, but the sim¬ 
ple? When will they learn that porapousneas, when added'to 
the pomp of royalty, becomes unlx^arablo ? When will our 
EngJish Governors learn not to accept' oopy-book ’ maxims about 
the natural untruthfulness, duplicity, servility and oilier vices 
Asiatics, and sfiecially <.4 BengaLi.s, and to treat a race, singularly 
loyal and affixitionato by nattire, with the sympathy that their 
almost phenomonal devotion to wliat was at first foreign rulei 
luid whot is unfortunately still too often represented to them Os 
foreign rule by armte misguidetl men, so well, deserve-s ? The 
secret of the Royal visit, its inlcnae popularity and its enormous 
political advantage, was this truly Royai gift of sympathy. If 







we, can h^i v^e a Eoyal representative of the Sovereign, above 
politics, and not responsible in this land, it would be better, from 
the imperial Defence point of view, than 2*00,000 of additional 
European troops. Ask those who live and move ainongst the 
people, those who are not confined to the spacious halls of Govern¬ 
ment House or the cloisters of Colleges or the halls of Justice, 
and see if they do not heartily support this view. The Royal 
visit has but confirmed the impression that, the Delhi Darbar 
made on me. At Delhi, whilst the European visitors were un¬ 
doubtedly impressed, the Indians, I fear, looked upon it, and 
amongst themselves talked of it, as a mere ‘show’ a tafnasha,.,... 
My impression is that politically, and specially with the masses, 
the Royal visit has done immense good. I only wish Their 
Roj^al Highnesses could come out again a second and third time 
and pay a less rushing and less tiring visit to the country. With 
the Princes and Chiefs, too, the visit may be taken as having 
done infinite good. However,' the need was not so great there, 
as with the masses, for the Chiefs usually receive courteous treat¬ 
ment from officials...... The British Empire owes a debt of 

gratitude to the Prince and Princesa fot having left their dear 
parents and children and, for going through all the rush and 
fatigue ot the vast programme and yet winning the love andad- 
noiration of all, sj^wially. of the poor and die lowly, who have 
realised, from their gracious kindness, that India is loved and 
trusted and respected by her future Emperor and Empress.” 

“ On Monday last His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
bade farewell to the people of India, on his own behalf and on 
behalf of the Princess, in a characteristic sptsech. In a vast 
country, where little empires have flourished, and have fallen, 
where the relics of a gorgeous civilisation exist side by side with 
primitive Culture, where the eye might dwell one day on spark¬ 
ling snows covering majestic mountain peaks, and another day 
on smiling fields fringing the rolling flood, Royal visitors who see 
what is most worth seeing might feel as if they had been in a 
dreamland. It will be seen from the gracious words of farewell 
that while His Royal Highness remembers all classes of people 
who have greeted him, the longest and the most sympathetic 
shako of the hand is given to the poor peasant, wearing the 
livery of the sun and the fragmentary pi.||duct of tlie hand-loom. 
We are sure that the thoughts of Their Royal Highnesses will con¬ 
stantly turn back to India, while here Prince and peasant, politi¬ 
cian and purdah lady, will for many and many a long day remem¬ 
ber the exalted personalities and their gracious demeanour. The 
best ^wishes of the people of this country ho ver to-day round the 
masts of the Eenoim. Many are the acts of personal kindness by 
wdiich Their Royal Highnesses have won the hearts of the people. 
A native trooper was thrown down from his horse in a review, 
and the Prince caused daily bulletins to be sent to him regarding 
his health. A native bicycle-rider in his retinue met with an 
accident, and the Prince stopped his motor car and made anxious 
inquiries about him. It seems that a member of a deputation 
was absent through illness,and the next day he received ‘ample 
compensation’ in the form of an autograph letter. The news¬ 
papers gave otit that the boys of a certain,school grumbled at the 
loss of some of their Christmas holidays in consequence of an 
arrangement for the reception of the Prince, and His Royal 
H^hness at once asked for a modification of that part of the pro¬ 
gramme. He read in a newspaper that a Duffadar lost his life 
in. trying to assist a Enropean officer, and he sent five hundred 
rapees for the widow and the family of the faithful comrade. Not 
only was His Royal Highness m gracious and kind, he was some 
tim«s trustful to a degree, at wliioh the wdso men of the East 
shook their heads. It seorns that his drive up the Khyber Pass, 
with no other escort than one composed of AfridiSjWas considered 
by many as a rash act, but His Royal Highnqss reposed a 
courageous trust in the loyalty of the people around, and it was 
justified by the excellent impression produced. No less happy 


was the impression created by the Princess among the natdye 
ladies and children with whom she caate in contact.” [The Rasi 
Goftar and the Indian Social Reformer write in a similar 
strain. The Bcmdbay East hidian writesWe join the teeming: 
millions of India in bidding a hearty and affectionate farewell to 
the Royal pair and wish them Godspeed to their sweet home.” 
The Sind Journal writes The right royal manner pi which 
the Royal party have been greet^ by the peopole: seemat to 
have touched them immensely. The many acts of thoughtful 
kindliness and sympathy on the part of Their Royal Highnesses 
have endeared them to the hearts of the people. The Royal 
party have, as the Prince said at ELaraohi, seen and leamed much, 
and have seem enough to make India a living reality to them,, 
and to implant for ever in their hearts a sympathy and interest, 
in all that affects their fellow-subjects in India, of whatever creed 
and race. Such impressions on the mind of the eldest son of 
our King-Emperor axe sure to bear some fruit.”] 

Indu Prakash, March 1906.—‘Tt was the proud 

privilege of the first city of the Bombay Presidency to ^ve 
India’s hearty welcome to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and it has been the no less proud 
privilege of the second great trade centre and port of our 
}?residency to bid with a sorrowful heart the inevitable 
adieu. On both occasions pur Presidency acquitted itself 
with the highest credit. Nor can it be a matter of small 
satisfaction that the Goveniment of Bombay should have hit 
upon the right Oriental method of signalizing the great event 
of this tour by materially helping the foundation of the Bombay 
Museum and by totally abolishing aU boat-fees on the Indus. 
There is time yet for the Imperial Government to rise to the 
occasion and Commemorate, in a manner worthy of themselves,, 
an event of the beneficial results of which they will probably 
reap the lion’s share in the form of a more deepened loyalty to 
British rule and personal attachment to the Royal Family of 
England. ... . The spirit of the Proclamation of 1858 ran through 
every speech delivered in India by the Prince. It pervaded every 
act of theirs. From the beginning they cut off all official tram¬ 
mels and made themselves one with us. Private inter views 
with Indian gentlemen of all shades of views and opinions and 
free discussion with them on the current topics of the day was a: 
constant item in their programme, which was scrupulously 
carried out at each important town and city they visited...iu...The 
Prince also took care to visit a famine camp. That Their Royal 
Highnesses have not failed to grasp the true state of India, at 
least that they have not taken as gospel truth the official roseate 
view of a prosperous and contented India, would indeed seem to 
be the case from the tenour of the gracious farewell speech de¬ 
livered at Karachi. 'Although our receptions^ everywhere were 
the scenes of brightness and splendour,’ said His Royal Highness, 
‘and we have been greeted by thousands of cheerful and happy 
faces, we have not forgotten the hard byes led by those in the 
trying climates of the plains, and we kno w of the miseries which 
beset the patient hardworking peasant when the rains do not come 
in due season.’ ” 

Ko/. —Aftet going through a rushing and tiresome pro¬ 
gramme extending over four months Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Walas set sail for England from Kar¬ 
achi on Monday last. The Programme of the Royal tour w^as 
unusually crowded; there were balls, banquets and garden parties , 
innum erable and in fact the Royal visitors may be ^id^to b^’^e 
had hardly any breathing time during their sojourn in this land- 
Both the British and the Anglo-Indian Press hqve declared it as, 
their opinioff that Their Royal Highnesses have, by ooMent]^ 
to undertake a fatiguing tour through this country, laid Inma 
under an obligation. But there are some people who P^)^ JJe 
following query: “What loss would India have sustained, if tne 
Pruaceand his consort had not visited the country ?” In ouswot 
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f '• •'^ tlnis it is tirged that the Royal t'iait has given the Indians an 
opportunity for displaying their loyalty. The tour, it is said, 
has conclusively demonatmted the loyalty of the Indians and 
, their contentment with Britiab rule. The crowds of eager sight- 
’; seers in the streets of towns and cities visited by the Prince, the 
gran d processions and brilliant illuminations organised eveiyuheie 
in honour of (he Prince are all quoted as visible tokens of the 
j loyalty of the Indiarts, and cer till cates of such loyalty are being 
sh(>wfired upon us by the Emperor, British statesmen and even 
such papers as the anti-native Times of India. The gratification 
oxprefrscd by oiir rukirs at the manifestation of onr loyalty has 
led the simple and credulous people of India to cxptsct some 
signal boon at the hands of His Majesty the King-Emperor, and 
various visions are apjrearing before their minds’ eye as to the 
pai'tionlar form which the Royal I>ounty is likely to take. But 
, , those who are conversant with English laws, Engli.sh history and 
; English customa never believe that the Indians will be rewarded 
in the above manner. Even the Native Chiefs, who spent bikhs 
;, of rupees upon the entertamment of the Prince, etitertain no such 
;!|;v expecta tion. Why, even the Emperor, the Pn'nce and British 
statesmen have not the least idea that the loyalty of the Indians, 
which has been so freely acknowledged by them, should be re¬ 
warded in some bingiblc form. They all seem to have had an 
•understanebng from the outset that all that it was necessary for 
tbeni to do was to thank the Indians for ail they did to welcome 
the Prince, and to sing the praises of their loyalty. Anglo-Indian 
officials seem to think that their administration of the country is 
so beneficent that there is nothing which the Prince conld do for 
; the people of India. Tliey think that the fact that the people artv 
cbhtente^d with British rule was fully (iwideneed by the loyal 
demonstrations which greeted the Prince wherever lie went and 
that such contentment renders the grant of any boon supeiBuous. 
The officials seem to argue that the Irish and the Boers, not being 
loyal and contented like the Indians, reijuire to be conciliated by 
the grant of new rights ami concessions, but that no such lilier- 
ality is called for in the case of the Indians, who are thoroughly 
loyal a.ud s.'itisfietl with tho present form of the administration. 
The English have undertekon the sole responsibility for promoting 
tho happiness of the Indians and have left nothing for the latter 
to do but to indulge in demonstrations of loyalty. As the Indians 
am not called upon to discharge any responsibie duties, it would 
bp ungrateful od their part to insist upon being fully fed. They 
are simidy required to look pleased at the sight of Royalty and 
for this it is not necessary to have the craving.^ of hunger fully 
satisfied. The surging crowds in the streets through which the 
Prince drove are taken to be conohisive evidence of the people’s 
loyalty. But the phenomenon is capable of a different explana¬ 
tion. The people may have been impelled by mere curiosity to 
tliTong the str(?ets and witness the gorgeous processions organised 
by tho officials in honour of the Prince. Who is not attracted by 
a splendid pageant for witnessing which ho fee is levied? Will 
, not thousands flock to a theatre if no charge is levietl for seeing 
the performance ? re 

SiM ChxeMe., 16th and 20th March; Phxenix, T7th March 

“ We rejoice to believe that the Prince and Prinoe&s will carry 
away with them the happiest impressions of their sojourn in 
this country. Their experiences have been most varied, and as 
tar as been possible in so short a period they have been givon 
an msight iiito the wonderful contrasts which exist side by side 
in this portion of British dominions. In no other part of the 
world are such contrasts to be found, for in India, old and new 
East and West, stand in close but curious and often incongruous 
proximit/y, and the upward-beckoning stars of modern progress 
; mingle their effectual fires with the light of the slanting suns of 

thaTun ,After tho many glowing .sights and scenes 

that Iheir Royal Highnesses have witnessed in other parte of 
india, we fear that their departure from Karachi m.ay st'cm to 


them somewhat in the nature of an anti-ch’max.^^ W 
to rival the magnificent hospitality provided by the Indian i^rinces 
nor the brilliant demonstrations of more wealthy and poputeus 
communities. Karachi is still tem young to possess many of tfaf? 
outward and visible signs of the .spirit of progress which is ani- . isi 




mating her inhabitants, and, except to those who love the desert 
M'ith its low horizons and its all pervading tints of blue and gold,, 
the; level plains of Sind present little of natural attraction! 
Nevertheless, our Royal visitors w'ill doubtless be interested in 
visiting a city which, in a little over half a century, has fiprung 
from a fishing village to be the third port in India, a port which 
is nearest to Europe and which, favoured as it is geographically, 
liold.s so high a position in regard to the defence of the Indian 
Empire as to have been called the Gate of India. Moreover, in 
loyalty and devotion to the Throne and the Royal Family we, in 
this province, are no whit behind the other parts of India, and 
the Prince and Princess will receive as cordial and enthusiastic a 
reception in Sind from all classes of the people as any they have 
met with in other parts of the Peninsula...... .The inhabitants of 

Karachi have been very fortunate in the fact that the Royal visit 
has so closely coincided with the completion and airival here of 
the statue that is to commemorate her late Majesty the Queen- 
Empreas Victoria,.,... .Although the period to be ajient among 
us by our Royal guests is all too brief, yet it will be long entnigh 
to kindle interests and sympathy on one side and revivify atfec- 
tion and loyalty on the other, and thus strengthen and tighten 
the bonds which unite the people of this province to the Throne.” ' 
Elsewhere the paper writesThe graceful concession to the 
poor boatmen of the Indus, which is announced to-day in a 
Gazette Extraoniinary as Their Royal Highnesses’ boon to Sind, 
will l>e greatly appreciated, and serve as a further indication of 
how far-reaching is the sympathy of our popular Governor.” 
[In its issue of 20th March the i>aper writes;—“Asat all other 
places in India which have lxx?n honoured by a visit from Q’heir 
Royal Highnesses the genera] public at Kni acbi, too, have been 
charmed and delighted with the gracious condescension and open - 

hearted sympathy of the Royal visitors...The people of Sind 

will leam with joy that the Prince and Princess considered Mr. 
Thomeycroft’s magnificent memorial of the late Queen-Em press 
by far the most beautiful of its kmd that they had seen in India, 
So pleased were Their Royal Highnesses with everytliing at 
Karachi, the warmth of their welcome, and the success of all the 
arrangements made on their behalf, that they expressed a desire 
to .shake hands with all who attended the reception at Government 
House on Saturday evening. Tliis mo.st unusual honour was 
duly carried out to the very great satisfaction of those who were 
privileged to be present.” The P/Kr-wib; writes: “The citizens 
of Karachi gave Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales a magnificent, enthusiastic and right royal welcome 
The reception was wort hy of the first city in Sind and was organ¬ 
ised and carried out verj’^ largely by the people themselves through 

their chosen representatives.The w'armth of the enthusiasm 

with which the Prince and Eh’incess were hailed was not stimu¬ 
lated by loyalty alone. It was also an expression of that close 
and intimate interest which is everywhere felt in their visit. Tlie 
sense of the honour they have don© to the people of Iirdia by 
coming among them is deep and profound...—The Royal 
couple have won tho hearts of all beholders; the simple dignity of 
their demeanour deeply touched the throngs who gazed upon 
them. We believe their visit has produced a feeling of personal 
endearment towards them, and will tend to strengthen still fur¬ 
ther the bonds that indissolubly uirite India to the Koval Family 
of Great Britain.”] , 

Indian Spectator, 24th March 
Royal instinct of appreciation 
honoured the staff of the Prince 
a very special maimer just at tho 
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the King-Emiieror has 
and Princess of Wale.s in ' 
close of the Indian tour. 
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was not foutfcl possible to arrange that the Royal bjurists, who 
visited So many places in the \Jnit<Kl I.h.'ov inces, should honour 
the capital city with si visit. Almost every provlhcia^'apital, 
with the exception of Allahabad, has been visited. We have 
tieeri told that tlie omission of ^Mlahabad from the programnie of 
the tour is not due to the negleti or omission of the Local Govern¬ 
ment. The Government did suggest that the capital should 
be visited, but the idea did not find favour w’ith the higher 
authorities. 'Oiat was still more nnfortdnatei Apart, how¬ 
ever, from the local disappointment, wc share fully tho gratifi¬ 
cation which the Royal visit has caused to all Indians. It would 
be unmrsonable to expect any tangible result from the Royal 
visit in the administration of the country, but it is l>y no means a 
small thing that the King-Emperor and his son and heir should feid 
a direct and a. sympathetic interest in the affairs of this country 
and its people. The King-Emperor rules, though he does not 
govern, arid the personal knowledge of the Royal Family by the 
largest and most important dependency of the Empire is a factor 
in the future of the country that cannot be overlooked^ 

THhc hidinn Peofde (Allahalvwl), of the 22nd March, says:— 
For four months the Heir-Apparent to tlie Rritish Empire, 
with his lioval spouse, was a guest of India, travelling 
from place to place of these vast dominions, seeing men and 
tuauners, taking the leading pai-t in a multitude of functions, 
some interesting, others merely formal, and making such observa¬ 
tions as opportunities afforded. Since India became a direct 
appanage of the Crown in 1858, the relations between the Royal 
family and this coimtry have tended to be<iomo more intimate. 
Sexxiral years, however, elapsed before it was foulid practicable 
to aitange that a member of the Royal Family should pay a visit 
to tins'Country. The late Queen Victoria the Goo<.l, after the 
part that Her'Majesty took in drafting the Royal Proclamation 
of 18.58, felt more and more drawn towards India, and early in 
the seventies of tho last century Her Majesty was in a position 
to sane lion the visit of her second son, the late Duke,of Edin¬ 
burgh, to this country. This was followed in 1875-6 by the 
visit of the Prince of Wak«, now the King-Emperor. That was 
the crowning event of the connec'tioii betvteen the Crown and 
India. The Prince was not accompanied by the Princess, hut 
still his visit produced an enthusiastic outburst of loyalty wlsich 
has not been since equalled. The Prince of Wak« returned (o 
England charmed willi his visit, and the impression that ho car¬ 
ried with him was sb layonvable that some years later his brother 
the I)uke of Coiinaught wa.s actually sent out to servo in this 
country. That was the culmination of the relationship between 
India and the Crown. No momlrcr of the Royal Family 
has yet served in any of the self-governing colonies, between 
whom and the parent country the relationship of race is far more 
intimate than between India and England. The Duke of Con¬ 
naught served here for some years, mixed freely with the princes 
and the people, and carried with him the warme.st sympatliy for 
ami attachment to this country. And it "was this attachment that 
induced him to come out as the representative of his Royal 
brother, the King-Emperpr, At the Delhi Coronation Darlwtr. 
The Duke of Connaught was followed by the Dnke of Clarence, 
Whb would have been Prince of Wales had he bpon living to-day, 
and whose affianced bride is to-day Princess of Wales. Arid now 
the Prince of Wales, following the ©.xample of his father thirty 
years ago, has travelled through India and spent four month.s in 
the country, and has now set his face homeward, richer by the 
pleasant experiences he has gainedi in tlris country and impresst'd 
doubtless by the chanwiter of the people and their wonderful 
loyalty. 

Tliepresent position of the connection between India and tho 
Royal Family is this: while every memlrer of the Royal Family, 
including the Heir-Apparent, is free to visit India, the Sovereign 
’ may not personally honour this dependency with a visit. It must 
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be romfemhered ihat every part of the Empire, excluding tho 
United Kingdom, is in the .same position as India »d far as tiio 
visit of the Sovefei^ is coricem^. The late Queen Victoriii 
went 6h the Continent arid to the south of Europe for the benefit 
of her health. His Majesty the King-Emperor also travcM in, 
Europe, but it has become the recognised practice that Ireyond , 
Europe the King may not go. The Prince of Wales may travel 
over the whole world, but the ICing cannot go to Canada, Africa, 
Australia, or India, It is profitless to enqura into tho why or 
wherefore of this custom. On the whole, it is wise, for .li *3 
difficult for the King to visit his worldwide Empire. But xroui 
nowhere is the res{)onse quicker or w'armcr than frond India when 
some poraonal relations are established between the Roya^ 
Family and this country. For instance, there is a widespread 
feeling in India, apart from the political aspect, that it would be 
a great advantage, if a member of the Royal Family could come 
oiit to India as Viceroy in the same manner that the brothem aud 
sons of the Moghal Emperor ruled the various provinces of India 
as Governors and Viceroys. We cannot conceive that any Royal 
Viceroy would drive the country so hard as Lord Curzott, because 
whereas that, young politician tried to play the Great Moghal, a 
scion of the Royal Family would bo naturally above such a temp- 
tatibn. Had the Duke of Connaught been Viceroy of India for 
ten dr twenty years wo feel irasured he would have done a great 
deal to raise the status of the people and earn their gratitude. 
This kind of speculation, how^ever, does not help us very far, aS 
there is not the remotest chance of members of the Royal Family 
behig associated in the work of Government in the present con¬ 
stitution. Tho people of England are loyal, respectful, and tlrey 
ma intain the Royal Family in a position of dignity, but they will 
not give a jot of power in their hands. So far the change^ that 
came over the coristitution long ago is in cvocahle and the existing 
arrangement is, on the vimole, for tho best. But India has had 
such bad luck in the lottery of .administration that it almost seems 
it would be a change for the bettor if an exception could bo made 
in the case of this coimtry, and a member of the Royal Family 
appomtod Viceroy of India. 

Indiftn Peop/c,—From the Indian point of view there 
something more to ho said about the Royal visit. Is the visit 
undertaken from the purely English point of view, or are some 
coucessions made to Indian notions as well ? In ceremonials 
the Crince conformed to Indian customs as far aa passible, wlrile 
in the cordiality of manners he was unaffectedly English. Every¬ 
where he displayed a marked contrast to the insular frigidity of 
the English and was perfectly at ease wherever he appeared. We 
undemtaud that the visit of the Prince of Wales, has no political 
shmifioance, just as the Prince himself has no share in politics. 
English publicists reg.%rd the Royal visit to India as nothing more 
than a gigantio huntmg expedition, though in the present in¬ 
stance the most important hunting trip has had to be ab-andoned. 
But the people of India astof>i»te a Royal visit with mor«> sub¬ 
stantial blessmg. The Prince has given four donations to fom* 
religious institutions, mul a similar donation to the Aligarh Gpl- 
lege, which is the luckiest etlucationul institution in this country. 
Wc know fully well that tlio visit of the Ihince of Wales will make 
no difference in the adtninistratkm of the coimtry, but the 
people have a hereditary notion that when tlie King or his sop 
appears among his people blersings follow the auspioious visit* 
Alas! those days are gone beyond recMl- While the Prince of 
Wales was here every one spoke and. wrote glibly about , riio 
loyalty of all c lassies of tho people. But we know what such 
testimonials are worth. There vrill be, the same tendency to 
characterise freedom of speech as dfaloyalty Mid to befittle 
every .agitation, however earnest. Ne^pap^rs, will be pouncerl 
down upon as soon as they sUp ever so little, and tliore will be the 
same coni craptoous dlsregani everywhere for the people of the 
country, specially tho educated classses. In spite of all these 
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discooragiiig facte, the Royal visit is certain to be productive of 
Boi^ie good, for when the Prince of Wales and his wife hear the 
pwple of this country or tiroir representatives abused they will be 
disposed to ask themselves whether the people who treated them 
so v=‘ell are really so bad as they are represented. . 

26th Maeot 1906. 

Belfa^ Evening Teiegraph^—The tour of the Prince and 
Princes of Wales through India has now come to a close, and 
the Prince has written Lord Minto a letter, in which he says that 
the Princess and himself leave India with much regret. He says 
their i^.eption and welcome throughout the country has given 
them intense pleasfrre, and that all the arrangements were ex¬ 
cellently planned and admirably carried out. He further states 
that they were specially delighted at visiting the great native 
Princes, and were gi-eatly impressed with their affection towards 
King Edward, and with their loyalty to the Throne. He declares 
that they were profoundly impressed “with the affectionate en¬ 
thusiasm of the thousands who welcomed us, and made us feel at 
home.” He, moreover, adds that the Royal party travelled no 
less than 8,800 miles by railway alone. He visited the famine 
camp, and was convince of the earnest desire of the authorities 
to save life and nutigate distress. He had seen every unit of 
tlm army, and it was a pleasure to Writness the fine physique, 
training, and fitness of the troops. His Royal Highness also 
paid a Special tribute to those Princes who have reduced their 
local forces in order to contribute to the defence of the Empire. 
The tour occupied altogether over four months. The Prince 
and Princess landed in Bombay on November 9th last, when they 
were met by Lord and Lady Curzon, and by the great Indian 
“Chiefs, who, accompanied by their picturesque retainers, bodies of 
troops, Indian and European, and a vast crowd of natives, gave 
them a welcome never to be forgotten. It will be remembered 
that the President of the Bombay Municipality, a distinguished 
Pai'see, read an address on the occsision in which, in addition 
to expiT^sions of loyalty, great pleasure was uttered at the visit 
of the first Princess of Wales to set foot on the soil of India. In 
Piince stated that he had inherited from his father arid 
the late Queen -Empress a love for India and the Indians. He had 
learnt to associate the name with qualities of kindness, loyalty, 
courtesy and bravery. Further, a splendid bodyguard of young 
Indian Princes—the Imperial Cadet Corps—afterwards escorted 
‘the Royal procession along its five-mile route through the city to 
Ctoyemment House. Subsequently Their Royal Highnesses 
visited Wadia fir© temple, where the high priest invoked a blessing 
-Oft them. The greatest popular domonstrslion probably of the 
whole tour took place when the Princess drove out alone to the 
Town HaU to receive the welcome of Indian ladies. Never 
before had such a ceremonial taken place in India. School girls 
sang the National Anthem and scattered flowera in the way as the 
Princess approiiched the steps of the hall, where quaint Parsee, 
Hindu and Mohammedan rites of blessing Were performed, the 
leading Bombay ladies taking part in the oetemony. Within the 
hall, gorgeous with Eastern magnificence, the Prteoess sat on the 
Peacock Throne, surrounded by ladies in splemdid native eemtumes. 
Their excitement and delight were intense. Addresses in Urdu, 
Gujorati jwd Marathi were read by three great native ladies, and 
the Princess’s reply, in which she said one of the chief objeote of 
her tour was to see as much as possible of her Indian sisters, was 
received with great enthusiasm. Songs of good wishes were 
sung, one lady fiung a shower of real pearls over the Princess as 
she passed tbimigh the hall, and a superb album, illustrated with 
types of Indian beauty and containing the words of the ad- 
i&esses, was presented to her. The Prinde, while in Bombay, 
laid the fotmdation stone of the new docks, which are to cost 
three millions sterling, and will, when finished, be amongst the 
largest in the world. Since then Their Royal Highnesses have 


visited almost every part of India and Burma, and everywhere 
were the recipients of the greatest and heartiest of weiodmes. 
The people of India understand how much they have obtained 
under British rule, and know how to appreciate their privileges. 
They are better off than ever they were before, and they have no 
wteh to change their form of government for that of any other, 
or come under the rule of any other nation. They are quite con¬ 
tented and happy as they are, and they perceive that any change 
would be more likely for the worse than for the better. Before 
we went to India the Mohammedans were the dominant race in 
the most of the country, and judging from their history both iii 
India and other lands as well as frqm the fierce riots that have 
occurred in recent times in Bombay over such matters as cow 
killing, we can easily imagine what a state the population would 
be in if we had never gone to that country. In fact, India owes 
to us her peace and prosperity; we have given her even-handed 
justice ; we hove bridged her rivers, built roads and railways, and 
established extensive irrigation works. We have also practically 
conquered the great enemies of India^ namely, plague and famine, 
enemies by which her population has been devastated again and 
again from time immemorial and we have developed her wade 
and commerce in a marvellous manner. This will be apparent 
when we state that her exports have risen from fourteen million 
rnpees in 1834 to two hundred and forty-five millions in 1902. 
Further, in recent years the military defences of India have been 
rendered complete. The Khyber Pass has been secured, and 
strategic railways, military roads and fortifications provided on 
the North- West Frontier at a cost of ten millions sterling. In the 
three yeara preceding November 1902, twenty millions wore 
spent on railway, and two millions irrigation, and as Sir Hehfy 
Fowler has said in the House of Commons—" There is no oivilised 
Gdvemment in the world witli so small a debt as India, and the 
way in which the Iqdian officials have grappled with the famine 
has no parallel in the history of India or any other country in the 
world.” Then in order to give stability to exchange a gold 
standard of coinage has been recently established, and has already 
done much for Lidia. Lord Cunzon’s administration, too, has 
conferred mcalculable benefits upon the people, and we are not 
surprised to learn that the native potentates declare that they 
would never accept the yoke of Russia, and that in the event of 
the latter attempting to gain a foothold in India the people would 
rise as one man to repel the invasion. It is very satisfactory that 
such a feeling .should exist, and that it does so speaks volumes 
for our management of the affairs of the country. It is likewise 
most encouraging that the Prince and Princess of Wales should 
have met with such a Hearty welcome during their extensive 
travels from .all creeds and classes. Indeed, the memory of the 
late Queen is still dear to millions of our Hindu fellow-subjeota 
and our present King end l^ueen are also most popular. Tliere 
are still some important questions claiming settlement to India 
such as extension of self-government and the employment of 
educated natives in the public service, but we do not doubt that by 
the application of the same judicious management in the future 
as to the past these will gradually solve themselves to the right 
way to the great advantages of the teeming millions concerned. 

Rangoon Oazette.~~Tlie foUoudng message has been iweived 
from His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to His Excellency 
the Viceroy : 

Dated the 19th ilaroh 1906.—It is with much regret that the 
princess of Wales and I leave India to-day. From time te time 
in speeches or to letters to various local authorities I have en¬ 
deavoured to express our etoemre gratitude for the labour and 
affectionate goodwill which have been so freely bestowed upon 
us by all classes. I hope that these expressions of appreciation 
inade while the eventa were fresh will have assured our most kind 
hosts in various parte of India that their reception and welcome 
had given ns intense pleasure and satisfaction. But now that 





; we are ledviflg the shor^ of thii^ great Empire I w isli to aBBure 
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you tliat the ai^’aMgomeats made by various departments, both 
of Ooveniment and of !<3K3al have bben in ew 

adinirably planned and subcsessfully oarried oiit. 

In tlie first place I desire to express my gratitude for all the 
trouble devoted to what has proved to bo an excellent and suc¬ 
cessful programme for oui' stay in India. I wdxs especially de- 
i : lighted to have had an opportunity of visiting several of the 
' great Indian Princes and of becoBaing jxirsonally acquainted with 
li : ;] other Chiefs^ whose capitals we were unable to visit. I 

some insight into the adininistration of their 

R i^spective States, I am. deeply grateful for the generous hos- 
Ipital^ marked courtesy to us, but I wm still more impressed 

Vby the sincere expressions of loyalty to the Tfarone and of per- 

/ Wc know, of course, how gteatly our visit has added to the 
labours and anxieties of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors 
and local administrators, and we are all the more gi-atcful for 
the cordial welcome which we received at every Oovenunent 
House. But greatly as we appreciated the goodwill and most 
);( effec tiive efforts of the authorities to make our visit to each place 
pleasant ami instructive, the feature which most profoundly 
‘f impressed us was the spontaneous and affectionate entliusiasm 
s'; ; of the thousancL and hundreds of thousajick who have welcomed 
; us fund made us feel at home in our progress through India. 

As regards the departments on which so much extra work 






has been involved, we ar<^ grateful to the various sanitary 


authorities for the ain^angements which have enabled our lai'ge 
’ party to travel from one end of India to the Other without sick- 
m though unhappily our route has passed through infected 
A-,, -centres. 

|/\ I (iannot speak too highly of the railway authorities on whom 
' so much of oitr comfort depcnided. All the lines have vied mtb 
one another and have succeeded in making our journey smooth 
(uid restful ar\d all have been absolutely punctual It might 
. interest you to know that we have travelled over 8,800 miles by 
train alone.; 

I have been stnick with the working of the? police and with 
the xnanner in wldcli the huge crowds wLich hav^e everywhere 
I ; gathered to welcome us have been handled. It is a great satis- 
! faction to the Princess and uiyself to knowr that on such occasions 
thci'e has bean pra.cticaUy no loss of life nor serf accidents, 
1 . and we ate especially happy to have noticed absenee of violence 

• or rough usage. 

I also had the opportunity of inspecting a famine camp in 
which I was deeply interested. Everything that I saw con- 
vinced me of the earnest endcavourg made to save life and miti- 
gate the sufferings of those who Were compelled to seek refuge in 

^||||:;';;'the camp. 
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I am glatl that I was able to be present with my friend Lord 
Kitchener at the manoeuvres of the lai'gest army wJiicli has ever 
l)een assembled during peace time in India, and also at reviews 
^ Rawalpindi and Secunderabad and at parades elsewhere. I 
have seen almost every unit of the army in this country. It was 

- a pleasure to see the lino physique, good training and general 
military fitness of the British and Indian troops. I had always 
heard of the grand traditions of the Indian amry and I have had 

. ample proof that the same old spirit inspires all ranks to-day. I 
am proud to feel tliat the King has honoured mo by malfing me 
' GoloneUin-Chief of nine regiments of the Indian Army and I have 
' thus become personally and directly associated with the different 
■ classes of which that army is composed. At Lahore and in 
tho^ Native States which we visited I had opportanities of 
• seepig the Imperial Service Troo|)8, and I was gtmek wdth their 
vrorkmanlike appeai'anee and quicknesss on parade. I am sure 
' that you will appreoiatg fhc action of those Princes who have 

- consented to reduce the number of their local troops iii oirler % 
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contribute to the defences of the country a military force or 
greater efficiency and more adequately equipped. I have no 
doubt that as time goe.s on, and their circumstances pen«ii|,^ 
other Indian Princes will adopt a similar policy. I noticed ' ! 
everjrwhere the ketm spirit which seemwl to animate the whole ' 
of the army and the general strivhig towards efficiency and readi- ’’ 
ness to take the field. The important development of the trans- j ' .C, 
port service will, I am assured, largely contribute to the ; 
end. . ■ ■ ' i ", ' ■ " 










We lire both'genuinely aorry that our visit to India has now 
coma to an end. We shall never forget the affectionate greetings 
of India and Bimna. Everywhere we found the sanie loving 
regard for the late Queen-Empress, the same loyal devotion to 
my dear father, and the same kind and enthusiastic weleoiao to 
ourselves. So long as we live, we .shall remember Inciia with 
feelmgs of warm gratitude and sympathy. We hope that the 
visit whioh has involved so much labour and anxiety on your 
Government will, under God’s providence, be fraught with benefit 
to India. We wish you and all who are in authority under you 
Godspeed in your great work. We wish for the Indian people ^ 
inimunity from famine and pi?stilenoe, steady progress in agri- 
culture and industries, and a safe and natural ^vance in social v 
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condition«. 

It i? a great pleasvire and satisfaction to the Princess and 
myself to have ivithin five yeara received your hospitality and 
tliat of Lady Min to while you held the high positions of repre¬ 
senting your Sovereign in Canada and in India. I heartily wish 
that every success may attend you in your arduous and res- Xj,; 
ponsible duties.: 

His Excellency scut the foUovidng reply: To HLs Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. Dated the 24th March 1906. ' I 

The Viceroy and Government and the Princes and people of 
India deeply appreciate the grixcions message why Your Royal 
Highness has conveyed in Your Royal Highness’s letten of the 
i9th March, His Excellency liegs re.spectfully to exprijsa the {•, 
strong feelings of gratitude and devotion which the visit of Your > K, 
Royal Highness and the Princess of Wales has evoked among all i v 
classes and. sections of this great Empire, and his warm personal 
appreciation of Your Royal Highness’s kind expressions totvards , • 
Lady Miuto and himself. 

Rangoon Gazette .— The noble words in which His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales conveys his farewell message to the 
Viceroy will be read everywhere in the Indian Empire with 
feeliugs of deep appreciation. The message is modest and 
simple, as one w'ouId naturally expect from one of the first gentle¬ 
men in the world, and its sincerity is so obvious that it cannot but , 
go straight to the heart of the. vast audience whom His Royal 
Highness addresses through the Viceroy. We are sure the recent 
visit, the political significance of which can hardl 3 ' Ijc over-esti¬ 
mated, will have happy results for England and this country. 

His Royal Highness has not failed to strike the true note when he 
says: Greatly as we appreciated the goodw'ill and most effective 
efforts of tlie authorities to make our visit to each place pleasant 
and instruetivc, the feature whioh most profoundly impressed ris 
was the spontaneous and affectionate enthusiasm of the thous^ds 
and hundrecLs of thousands Avho have welcomed us and made us 
feel at home in our progres.s through India. . 

Twaes.—Aden, March 24th. ^fhe Prince and Princess, of 
Wales and the Duke and Duchess of Connaught have arrivi^ 
here. The Duke and Duchess and Princess Patricia breakfasted 
this morning w ith the Prince and Princess of Wales on board 
His Majesty’s cruiser Terrible. The Prince and Prince-ss .sailed 
this afternoon without landing. The Duke and Duches.s of 
Connaught landed at noon, lunched at the Residency, unveiled ^ 
a statue of Queen Victoria, and visited the tanka in the after- ; : 
noon. At 8 o’clock in the evening Thoir Royal Highne.ssos,, : 
who had received a most hearty welcome, sailed northwards, 
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“If the Nizam goes, all is lost.” So wrote the Governor 
of Bombay to the Resident at Hyderabad in the crisis of the 
JUutiny. But the Nizam did not go. He stood faithfully by 
us* remembering that we hatl saved hie house when all Maho- 
medanism was being swept out of India by theMsluratta flood. 
The fidelity of the Deccan princes has been rewarded by leav¬ 
ing them in a position of quasi-independence such m no other 
ruling Chief in India enjoys. W© have always paid them the 
compliment of keeping pretty nearly the largest concentrated 
force in India in their dominions. At Secunderabad, which is 
an outlying suburb of Hyderabad, the Prince of Wales was able 
to review some nine thousand troops, including four British 
yegimente and three batteries of Royal Artillery. But we do 
ipot interfere more than we can help with the Nizam’s internal 
policy, and we leave him to carry on his domestic administra¬ 
tion by the aid of his own subjects. Except a professor or two 
there is hardly an Englishman in His Highness’s employ, and 
only a single official- has been ‘‘ lent” him by the Government 
of India. That the principality, under such circumstances, 
should be as well managed as our own Provinces, or even as 
some of the other Native States, is not to be expected. But 
for thirty years the Nizam’s predecessors were guided by the 
couasels of Sir Salar Jung, the greatest of native Indian states¬ 
men in modern times, who introduced and caivied out salutary 
reforms in every department. There has been a considerable 
falling-off since hia death, and Hyderabad in recent years has 
not bren exactly a model State, nor is it so at present. But it 
is improving. The Nizam has his faults. He is said to be some¬ 
what indolent, dilatory, and self-indulgent, and a little too 
orientally “ casualin bis ways. But he is also understood 
to be a capable man, with some natural ability and considerable 
force of character, honestly desirous of doing his best for 
his twelve millions of subjects, of whom the most part are 
peasants painfully striving to squeeze a subsistence out-^^ of a 
a hard and unfruitful soil. 

The Nizam is a personage in India outside his own domin¬ 
ions. For Mahome^nism, if it has lost its old political pre¬ 
dominance, is still a great force in India. It is the faith of one 
person out of e very five in the country. The King-Emperor 
rules more than half the Mahomedon population of the world, 
the Sultan of Turkey coming a very long way behind him. 
There is on© province—-that of the North-West Frontier—^which 
is almost entirely Mahomodan, the Hindus, being an unimportant 
minority. In the Punjab Mahomedans are numerous, 
and they are to be found scattered everywhere down to the 
extreme soutli, especially in the towns. In Eastern Bengal 
there are someiv twenty-seven or twenty-eight millions of them, 
and here they inoroaso more rapidly than the Hindus; for the 
Mussulman, with his varied dieti^ has a better physique than 
the pulse and grain-feeding Brahmanists, and, moreover, he 
does not believe in ohi!d-marriago.s, nor does he think it wrong 
for endows to re-morry. The high and growing proportion 
of the Mahomedon population in Bengal is one of the hard nuts 
for the Bengalis to crack. It is also an elementary fact which 
is not, I think, generally appreciated in England. 

By race these Bengal Mahomedans are akin to the Hindus, 
and that* indeed, is true of the great majority of their co-reli- 
gionfets outside the Frontier province. Most of them are de¬ 
scended from Hindus who were converted during the long period 
of Moslem rule. They exist as a standing argument against 
that modern doctrine which ascribes everything to race, and 
nothing to environment, education, social conditions and cus¬ 
tom. Islam has developed the character of the Indian Maho- 
medan somewhat at the expense of his intellect. He is simpieri 
braver* more masculine, more devout, in a rough, practical, 
straightforward fashion, but he is less subtle, less ingenious, 
less acute, and far less capable of assimilating the methods of 


I modem education. He makes a first-rate soldier, a,goodpolice- 
j man, inspector, or watchman, and he does fairly weU in any 
post where courage, fidelity, and a certain self-respect are re- 
I quisite; he has a distinct aptitado for trade, and as a :hqp- 
j keeper he is frequently very successful. He is a convenient. 

; man to have as butler or personal servant, for in the first place 
he is in moderation honest, and secondly, he is not under the 
tyranny of caste rules, and can serve food to a Christian ndthouh 
a qualm. , 

But the Hindu beats him at the office and the desk, rmd in 
the class-room. This is one of the reasons why there ought not 
to be direct appointments to the Higher Civil Service by com¬ 
petitive examination in India. It is quite certain that in this 
contest the baba and the Brahman would beat the Mahomedsm 
out of the field. Most Indian Mussulmans cherish in their 
hearts some memory of the days when their fathers were the 
masters of India, and they believe that, if ever the English 
power were shaken, they ■would regain their old predominance. 
In the meanwhile the Mahomedans will endure being the sub¬ 
jects of a Christian race, whose character they respect, and 
whose religion they can understand. But to the feebler tribes 
of idol-worshippers, as they consider them, they protest 
indignantly that it would be an outrage to ask them to yield 
obedience. 

Englishmen, for their part, find it easy to get on with the 
children of Islam. They have no difficulty in liking men ■who 
have good manners without servility, and who possess some of 
the open-air qualities and tastes we ascribe to ourselves. The 
Hindu, with his glib tongue, his pliant brain and back, his 
fantas'tic social rites, and his incomprehensible religion, puzzles 
and annoys us. But the Mahomedan is apt to be too conserva¬ 
tive and obscurantist, too haughtily contemptuous of modem 
j progress and modem learning, and too much under the influence 
! of an obsolete system of education. The Mahomedan gentle¬ 
man is just the man we should like to see taking a prominent 
part in our provincial atlministration. The difficulty is to get 
him there; for Mahomedans of the better class are still rather 
disposed to regard Western knowledge as at once impious and 
■vulgar, tending to disbelief in the Koran and the neglect of the 
classical literatures of Persian and Arabic. 

There is, however, a reforming movement in Indian Maho- 
medanism. Some very able and high-minded members of this 
community, of whom the best was that really excellent man, 
the late Sir Syad Ahmad Khan, have seen no reason why a gocM 
Mussulman should not also be educated up to the best modem 
' standards. So they have instituted the Aligarh College, where 
some hundreds of young followers of the Prophet anniially re¬ 
ceive what may be called an English public-school training. In 
this college, which has an English principal, the young Mussul¬ 
man is brought up as much as possible like an English school¬ 
boy or under-graduate. He has his lessons and his le<!ture3, 
his games, his boarding-house, his class-rooms, and his playing 
fields. Athletic pastimes are cultivated with zeal, and there 
are not many cricket clubs in India that can take on an Aligai'h 
eleven with any confidence. , » 

It is bringing on the young Mussulman a good deal. But 
this youth has a sister. She, too, sometimes gets educated in 
these days. She learns French and miwic, and reads English 
novels. But in due couibc She is married, and is shut up, for* 
life in the mitigated captivity of the zenana. There a^e 
bold innovators in the Mussulman community who go so far as 
to suggest that married women, in these days, might be treated 
like rational human beings and allowed rather more liberty 
than is given to habitual criminals in the West. And there 
is even one Mahomedan family of high rank and Unquestioned 
orthodoxy who permit their ladies to go aIk)ot unveiled and to 
talk to male persons, European and others; But in spite of 








tjie jreform|irs, Muasulman etaamcipattoa inoTes but slowly, 
and it does not seem that any snl^tantiai progress is being 
made in getting rid of the peculiar domestic institution which 
is tljp real bar to genuine intimacy between ourselves and the 
petjple of India. It is difficult to come into quite friendly and 
confidential relations with a married man when you wilt never 
be permitted to see his wife, and may not even allude to her in 
the course of conversatiGn.--&toT!«ai' 

Ttmas of Indi&.—Tha gracious letter addressed by His 
Koya,! Highness the Prince of Wales to HLs Excellency the 
Viceroy, on the eve of his departure from India, breathes the 
same generous appareeiation Of all that was done to facilitate 
the Royal progress that was fi-equently pri vately expressed in 
felie conrse of the journey. Tlie burden of preparation was 
no light one, both for heads of the administration and for the 
local officers directly affeeted. Nor was the expense to indivi¬ 
duals in many cases small. It was obviously impossible for all 
these services to he recognised in the Honours list, but to the 
private acknowledgments proviomsly made is now added this 
assurance to “onr most kind hosts in various parts of India 
that their mception and welcome liatl given us intense pleasure 
and ratisfaction.” And on the other side it should be said 
that the ftince and Princess are of those whom, quite apart 
from their Royal station, it is a pleasure to serve. 
Even on Royal tours little accidents will occasionally 
occur, but these were accepted with the cheerful equanimity of 
wide travellers. The special reference to the work of the Sani- 
tajy Authorities, the Railway Companies and the Police, most 
thoroughly d^rved, is the more acceptable because the work 
Of these services is so rarely adequately recognised. Again, 
His Royal Highness has taken the opportunity to re-assert 
bis conviction that the old spirit of the Indian Army inspires 
all ranks to-day. The physique, equipment, and military 
fitness of each branch of that Army was brought vividly be¬ 
fore Their Royal Highnesses at every stag© of their progress, 
fto too was the fighting value of the Imperial Service Troops^ 
who already contribute nearly an Army Corps to the striking 
aiuM of the Empire, and will grow in numbers and value as the 
Chiefs reorganise their obsolescent military retainers. Every¬ 
one who noticed with what risible emotion Their Royal High- 
ne^ee bade farewell to India at Karachi will recognise that the 
Prince of Wales spoke from the heart when he said “So long 
as we live we shall remember India with feelings of warm gra¬ 
titude and sympathy.” That feeling is not on one side. India 
will rememl)er the visit of Their Royal lliglmesses with a deep¬ 
ened loyalty inspired by their genuine kindneas, their unfalter- 
generosity and appreciation, their unfaibng sympathy 
with every class in this vast and varied dependency. 

Times of India, —In his reply to the address presented by 
the Mimicipal Council of Karachi, the Prince of Wales took 
occasion to ;say a few words by way of farewell to India and 
her people, says the Indian Social Reff/rmer. They were 
spoken on his own behalf and that of the Princess, and will find 
an echo in the hearts of all sections of otur population. It will 
give universal pleasure that Their Royal Highnesses carry such 
affectionate impressions of their visit to this country. And it 
is oEiiy due to them to say that the obligation is mutual and 
that if we have done our best to give them a cordial welcome, 
Tliek Royal Highnesses, too, have shown themselves greatly 
willing to be pleased with the effortsmade to make their sojourn 
ple»»sant and interesting. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
popular love and loyalty to Their Royal Highnesses is baaed on 
any expectation of favours to come, it is a hypothesis and 
not a fact that the Indian people or any Eastern people for that 
matter aiSBociate loyalty to the Sovereign With some immediate 
or prospective reward. The truth, on the contrary, is that 
nowhere in the world is loyalty more absolute of all considera¬ 


tion than in India. No other jiroof is needed than the state of 
the administration in some Native Statejs and the devotion in 
which.the Chiefs are held by their pcopld However unhistorie 
it may seem to us, with the ma.ss of people loyalty to the Sos^- 
reign is required by the fact that sovereignty in their firm 
belief is the gift of G«id. For the just exercise of his authority 
he is rcssponsible alone to his Maker. It is the duty of subjects 
to obey him and to honour him and not to judge him, much less 
to condemn him. 

The Chtjrati Pnneh^ writesThe tour of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales is at an end. 
Their Royal Highnessefj bade farewell to Indian shores bn Mon¬ 
day, amidst usual honours. The rejily of His Highness the 
Prince, to the address of wbleome predated by the Karachi 
Municipality, Was characteristio of His Higlmess’s profound 
love for India, genuine interest in the welfare of Indians, 
and cosmopolitan sympathy for all, irrespective of caste, creed 
or colour. His Royal Highness showed his deep and 
unfaltering sympathy for the wants of the needy toiler in th® 
field and did not forget to remember him, even in momenfe of 
gorgeous pomp and pageantry, when all around was absorbed 
in glitter and brilliancy. The tour has been happy, successful 
and fruitful in its rich resulte. Though it has lasted for about 
six months, it has strengthened the link between India and 
England to the extent of prolonging Indi^’^ connection with 
her for she hundred years. Everywhere, Their Highnesses have 
evinced their inherited and large-hearted sympathy- E^'ory- 
where they have displayed their love and affection towards 
the teeming millions of India. Everywhere the Prince has shown 
that the true blood of QueeU Victoria, the mother of 
Great Britain and India, runs in his veins. Whenever oppor¬ 
tunity offered itselfy the Royal guests never failed to express 
their sense of gr'ttitude to the natives of India for their generous 
hospitality and warm-hearted welcome. In their deeds, as also- 
in their words, Their Royal Highne-sses haye vindicated their 
title to be the most promising conplo in the Royal families of 
Europe. Wherever they set their sacred foot, they have 
planted seeds which will in the fullness of time yield an abun¬ 
dant harvest. Wherever they exhaled their sweet breath on 
the soil of India, they brought With them many pleasant 
recollections, and left happy memories. Thronghout the tour 
the noble-minded simplicity was as much conspicuous as the 
Royal dignity, the large-hearted nobility as much conspicuous 
as the unaffected humility, and the deep sympathy as much 
conspicuous as their profound affection. 

28th Mabch 1906. » 

Vndl. anid Military/ Gazette following telegram from 

Aden is published from His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
to His Excellency the Viceroy, dated the 24th instant On 
leaving the last place in Indian territory we must again thank 
you and the people of India for the kindness Which we have 
received and which will never fade from our memories.” 

CivU and MUitary The Prince of Wales is to be 

awaxded the Gold Medal of the Zoological Society in acknow¬ 
ledgment of his kindness in handing over to the Socriety the 
collection of Indian fauna which was rcxientiy presented to him 
by the Government of Nepal. This, remarks Punch, disposes, 
once for all, of the rumour that His Royal Highness intended 
keeping them at Marlborough House and dispensing with a 
watch dog. Thirty years t»go >when King Edward, the Prince 
of Wales, presented the mammals and birds which hehad brought 
home from his Indian tour, they excited so much interest that 
the Society’s income from visitors during that year was £6,0W 
larger than usual. The coUeetion included an elephaiit, two 
tigers and two leopards. In 1877 the Prince of Wales was 







presontod with the Zoological Society’a Grold Medal at Marl¬ 
borough House. 

Daily Jkfoti.—CairOj Tuesday, March 27. The Hrinoe and 
Princess of Wales wiD be receiv^ with great pomp on their 
arrival here on Tliursday from India. The Khedive, Lord 
Cromer, the Ministers, the Sirdar, the high officials, and the 
officers of the British Army will welcome their Royal High¬ 
nesses at the station. 

The Prince will drive to the Abdeen Palace with the Khedive 
ill a gala carriage escorted by a guard of honour. The Prinoes-s 
with Prince Mohammed Ali, will follow in another carriage 
similarly escorted. 

I>uring their stay the Prince and Princess will visit the 
barrage and the ruins of the Sakhara pyramids, and on Friday 
will attend Bedouin races and a military tournament. 

On Sunday the Prince lunches with General Bullock, Com¬ 
mandant of the British troops, and the Khedive gives a state 
banquet in honour of his guests on Saturday. £rf>rd Cromer 
give.s a banquet and reception on Tuesday. 

29th Mabcb 1906. 

Daily Tdegraph. —Bright, calm weather prevails in the Bed 
Sea, His Majesty*s third-class cruiser Pyrarmis, forming part 
of the escort of His Majesty’s Ship Renown, anchored off Suez 
roads at 10-30 this morning, hours before she was expected. 
Wireless communication was established shortly afterwards 
with the first-class cruiser Terrible, which is keeping company 
with the Renown, and the latter, it is annouiiced, will reach 
Suez at two o’clock. 

The Duke of Connaught, who is travelling on the Prim 
Regent, is due here to-morrow morning. The Prince of Wales 
will probably await hia arrival, but the remainder of the Royal 
party will proceed to Cairo this afternoon. 

Suez, Wednesday {6-30 p.m.). His Majesty’s Ship Renown, 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales aboard, drew into Suez 
Roads, in close company with the cruiser Terrible, 1-50 
this afternoon. A fresh breeze had sprung up during the 
morning, and there was a fairly heavy sea running. 

By courtesy of the Suez Canal officials I was enabled to go 
out on one of the company’s steamers and meet the warships 
some distance down the gulf. Both vessels looked as spick 
and. span as though they had Just been turned out of dry dock. 
The four-fnnnelled Terrible, with her graceful white and blue 
lines, looked especially imposing, making the Renown by com¬ 
parison a.ppear somewhat top-heavy. 

Owing to the unexpectedly early arrival of Their Royal 
Highnesses no representative of either the Khedive or His Bri- 
tiumic Majesty’s Government was in the port to receive the 
illustrious guests. Those officials came by special train from 
Cairo, which arrived fully three hours after the Renown and 
TerriUe had anchored. Immediately on the arrival of the spe¬ 
cial train Mansfield Pasha and Mr. De C. Findlay, representing 
the Earl of Cromer, and Major Watson, Aide-de-camp to the 
Khedive, proceeded on board the battleship. 

Their Royal Highnesses are in excellent health. The jour¬ 
ney up the Red Sea has been very hot, but the sea was smooth 
until yesterday. The breeze has now stiffened and communi¬ 
cation with the sheue is unpleasant. 

It has been decided that the Prince and Princess of Wales 
shall leave by special Kliedivial train at 12-30 p.m. to-morrow, 
a.nd arrive in Cairo at 6-20 p.m. Guards of honour from the 
and British forces wfil be drawn Up at Cairo statiegi and 
the Royal party, will be received by the Ediedive and the Earl 
of Cromer, with the Ministers of State and other high officials. 

Mysore BeraM. —Mr. J. D, Rees, M.P., writes as follows to 
The “ Times,*’:— 

Sir,-.r-Your readers must have greatly appreciated, as I 


havei the admirable telegraphic imports upon the Royal tour 
of your special correspondent. But I venture to suggest that 
he errs somewhat in j|dacing the Native Princes and Stat^. 
On the 17th instant he says, “The Nizam prides himsel'S qp 
l>emg the premier Prince of the Indian Empire,” and proceeds 
to give unimpeachable statistics in support of his implied or 
expUoit adoption of this claim. I believe, nevertheless, that 
the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda and the Maharaja of 
Mysore, trho also enjoy hereditary salutes dt 21 guns, are not 
inferior in personal and political rank. Hyderabad is no doubt 
the' largest, wealthiest and most populous State, but it hardly 
follows that its ruler is “the premier Prince of the Indian Em¬ 
pire.” 

In like manner, upon the occasion of the Royal visit to 
Mysore, your special correspondent, while most justly extoll¬ 
ing the administration, says, “It is perhaps the only Native 
State in which it can be truly said that the duties of Govern¬ 
ment are discharged with an integrily and efficiency that 
compare not unfavourably with the administration of British 
India. It has earned the tatlo of the Model State.” 

No doubt it is of all the protected States that one in which 
the administration mc^t nearly approximates to British tjrpes 
and standard, os it is also the only one which has for half a 
century actually been administered by the British Government, 

Nevertheless, if Native States are only regarded as well 
administered when British methods are adopted, there is little 
to say for the policy of preserving them, which was wisely 
and deliberately adopted when the results of Lord Dalhousie’s 
annexations became known—a policy of which the renditions 
of Mysore was the most ample and conspicuous illustration. 

It will suffice to give that State all the praise it lias so well 
earned without, by implication, disparaging otiiets, which have 
more or less preserved their own individuality. This becomes 
.every year more precious in proportion as it becomes 
more rare, being seriously impaired, or even doliberately destroyed 
sometimes, by Residents, more often by Ministers, from 
British India, who gain an ephemeral and conventional reputa¬ 
tion by imposing British methods as a matter of course, 
welcome or unwelcome, upon Native States, our guarantee of the 
integrity of which extends,, or should extend, not merely to the 
qualified independence of the rulei', but to the predelictions, 
prepossessions, and prejudices of the ruled. Nor i a Native 
State of much use for purposes of comparison with British 
India, if its administration is reduced to the identical types and 
standards prevailing in our own territories, nor are these invar¬ 
iably more acceptable than those of the individual State con¬ 
cerned. 

There was a time, when Travancore, for instance, was knowm 
as the Model State, though its strong and fascinating indivi¬ 
duality was, then at any rate, unimpaired, and I do not know 
when and why that prosperous and beautiful principality (and 
the sister and somewhat similar State of Cochin) fell below 
Mysore, for instance, in respect of the essentials of good Govern¬ 
ment. The last census report suggests many good reasons for 
giving these two States a very high place in all India, and they, 
and probably others, may reasonaUy take exception to the 
somewhat dogmatio decision in this behalf of your very sifble 
correspondent. u 

Times of India.—Bex Royal Highness, the Princess ,of 
Wales, has been graciously pleased to accept a copy of the twg 
songs from “Rustom and Sobrab” (by Mr. K. N. Kabrajee) 
dedicated to His Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Lam- 
ington. The following letter has been received from Sii: Walter 
Lawrence, G.C.I.E., Chief of the Staff of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales :— 

Prince of Wales’s Camp, India, 2l8t February, 1906,— 
Dear Mr. Kabraji,—I have handed to the Princess of Wales 

61. 






thf* bound 'colaiae. of mtwic -wbich you were so good as to send 
and am directed to express Her Royal Highness’s best thanhs 
for it. With niy b€5st wishes for the nMcorreryof your health, 
I ~m yours sinoeK^y- (Signedf Walter Lawrence. 

His Excellency the Governor has ^ilso graciotisly accepted 
a bound volume of the music from Mr. K. H. Kabrajee. 

30th Mabch 1906. 

.Siumtord.—^Suez, Man? The Prince and Princess of 

Wal’js, with their escort, landed this morning, and proceeded to 
Cairo, in the Kbedivial train. The station was beautifully de¬ 
corated with British and Egyptian flags. Despite the rain, large 
crowds of European residents and natives were present, and 
cheered Thedr Royal Highnesses most heiirtUy. 

Cario, March 29. The Prinoe and Princess of Wales arrived 
here to-day, and were received at the railway station by the 
Khedive, lord Cromer, Sir Reginald Wingate, and other distin¬ 
guished persons. Their Royal Highnesses drove direct to the 
Khedivial palace.—Reuter. 

A Reuter’s Special Service telegram says that the Prince^ 
wemTog a Geneml’s unifomr, drove with the Khedive, who 
was in the imifonn, of a Field-Marshal. The Princess, in a 
white dress and toquej was in the second carriage, with Prince 
Mohammed Ali Pa^., the Khedive’s brother. Each carriage 
was preceded by four running footmen. 

liie whole route was decorated with flags, and the streets 
were lined with British and Egyptian troops, which, with a 
cosmopolitan crowd behind them, consistmg chiefly of Arabs 
in long flowing white and blue robes and red fezes, made a high¬ 
ly picturesque ensemM*. 

Their JEloyal Highnesses were enthusiastically greeted at all 
points on the route. 

AS&iTtdord.—** You will see many things and people in 
Inclia,” said the Member of the Cbuncil, **but do not forget the 
Man who Matfarars.” 

“Moaning thereby J” 1 inquired. 

“Meaning the cultivator of the soil. India, recollect, 
c<msi8tB mainly of him.** 

That is a fact which nobody who wanta to get any grasp of 
the conditions of Indian life should for a, moment ignore. It 
is also one of the reasons why, to the ordinary touiist, the cus- 
t^ary autumn trip is so extremely rinsatisfying; for it gives 
him Httle real insight cor information in return for long and diusty 
railway journeys, poor food, and hotels, with a few exceptions, 
contmaptibly inadequate. He ^>ea in at one of the 
wo gi^t sea-gates, and emerges at the other, having 
in the interim spent more or less time at Delhi, Agra, Benares, 
and perhaps at M^ura, Conjev^ram, Ellora, and Ahmedabad, 
with a run up to Simla or Darjiling for a look at the mow ranges, 
He will have seen somo interesting towns* acme wonderful 
tembs and temples, and ancient moauments, and some 
picturesque scenery. But of the Indiaa people he will 
know little more than when be set out from home. 
For the Indian per>ple do not live in the great 
mties. Their habit is in the country, to which five-sixths 
of them belong j the overpowering majority of them are 
villagers. 

^ But with the life of tho village it is not easy to come into 
contact, in any sense, without the benevolant assistance of 
|ho(?e who oondoet the local administration. The visitor who 
is without such aid can hardly even set oyea on a rural hamlet, 
except from a distance ; he will not know how to approach 
it. Xh«re are no railway stations at the villages; 
their only access, as a rule, is by fieldpaths cm: jungle traobs 
or at the beet by ctUcha roads, narrow lanes, deep in sand @r 
mire, along which a horse may travel, but not a carriage with 
wheels and springs. If you would seek out one of these com¬ 


munities, you must get the Collector to send his Tehsildar or 
other qualified native assistant to pilot you to the clump of 
thatched or mud-walled dwellinga ; you must let him summon 
■ the headmen and have out the principal inhabitanta for your 
inspection, to elucidate the working of the primitive but yet 
ra^er complicated little social organism. Or better still it is 
to have a good friend who being himaelf Deputy Commissioner 
or Settlement Qflicer, will endure the burden of taking an ir- 
responaible, inquisitive, spectator into his camp when he goes 
his rounds. Then you see the Man who Matters—governing 
man and governed^—at first hand, and begin to realise the 
dijfference between the semi-Europcanised, sophisticated Into 
of the towns and the India of two hundred and fifty niillion 
peasants. To go into camp with a Settlement Officer is, indeed, 
among the most delightful and instructive experiences that a 
visitor to India can enjoy; and a few da.ys so Spent, undOr 
kindly and competent guidance, will teach him more of the 
life of the villages, which is the life of the people, than many 
weeks passed in other and less informing ways. 

They differ among themselves, these Indian villages, and it 
would be strange if they did not, seeing how various is the 
outward aspect and climatic charaoter of the vast coimtry 
they cover. In the far south the tiny tliatched huts are buried 
deep in a tropic growth of bush green vegetation, and the little 
half-naked, brown people paddle about in their wet rice fields 
in the shade of dense palm groves or in rank growths oyerlock- 
ing blue salt-water lagoons—turquoise.s set among emeralds. 
It is like passing from Sicily to Boland to travel to to northern 
plains, and make acquaintance with the villages of the Punjab, 
standing bare and gaunt, over a wide, naked area of sun- 
scorched plain. 

But, widely as they vary, the Indian peasants have some 
points in common. One is that they are essentially vil¬ 
lagers—men of the village, in the literal sense. They do not 
live in scattered farms, each isolated amid its own arable and 
pasture. The farmer, be he owner or tenant, lives by, but not 
on, his land. His house, his sleeping-place, and eating-place, 
the lairs of his cattle, his children, and his women, are in the 
crooked wynds of the hamlet. His fields lie ootoide, and he 
goes to them to work in the daytime, returning, like his beasts, 
his buffaloes, and cows and bullocks, after sun-down. In 
Indian terminology, technical and colloquial alike, the word 
village has a meaning rather like that of the old English town¬ 
ship: it signifies not only the cluster of houses, farmsteads and 
she^ for animals, but also all the lauds belonging to, or culti¬ 
vated by, the owners and inhabitanta of the settlement, Die 
Indian peasant, almost universally, is a gregarious, social animal. 

Thu-s it ensues that whatever he may suffer from other 
causes, he is at least spared the burden of solitude. On the 
contrary, he has abundant humanity abopt him ; he is never 
denied the society of hk fellows. He is the member of a com* 
mxuiity, still to a large extent self-contained,)8©lf.centred, anti 
separate from the rest of the world, as he has been from to 
beginning. 

Wars and revolutioas have swept over the land; dynasties 
come and go; new laws are made by one set after another of 
alien law-givers in their turn. Through it all the rural unit 
endures with indestructible vitality. Famine, plague, robber 
raids, the march of great armies, might blot one village, a dozen 
villages, a whole circle, out of exietemce. But the system 
maintains itself with persistency which Nature confers on her 
own simpler organic fornis. . 

“So careful of the type, it seems. 

So oareless of the single life.*’ 

Twenty-two hundred years ago a certain MegaAtones 
spent some time in Hindustan as agent for Setencus at the 
court of Chandra Gupta, the Hindu King of to lower Ganges 









iifttiDiXf forfeit bis Vision of Jo^ft for tlio 

Ixjnefit of the reading public of ancient Greece. His account 
of the Indian rural communities has been preserved, and it 
iriight almost pass for a description of a village in the X^nited 
Provinces to-day. What struck the Greek investigator is pre¬ 
cisely that which impresses the modem visitor. He foimd 
that the tiny republic—so he called it, adapting his language 
to Helienio idea«—was a complete society, with ite various 
classes and orders, its aristocracy, and its helots, and its r^u^r 
hierarchy of officials, each having his own appointed duties 
to perform towards the common-wealth. So it is still all over 
India, though the social structure is better articulated in some 

provinces than in others. ^ • 

Megftsthenes might well have visited one ot that very same 
group of fairly prosperous hamlets into which I was taken by 
a well-qualified official guide one bright morning in the early 
spring. A short journey across the fields from the carriage 
road brought us to the village boundary, that is, to the outside 
limits of the land which the inhabitants tilled. Here we came 
upon one or two of the peasants at work among their faelds ot 
rfcning wheat, and barley and oil-seed. They were looking 
forward to the gathering in of the rabi, or spring crop, which 
the Indian fanner sells, whereas the Kbarif, or autumn crop, is 
that which he eats. These peasante accompanied us into the 
interior of the little nest of cottages, and presently we had all 
the principal inhabitants standing in a semi-circle before im in 
front of the village well. In the midst was the zemindar, wh^ 
we must call, for want of a better word, the laridlora, 
though properly he is only the rent receiver and rent- collector 
responsible to the State for the payment of the revenues and 
land tax, and entitled to make his profit by lettmg the land 
to tenants. There are zemindars of all sorts and l^ds, 
mously wealthy proprietors, like some of those in Bengal and 
the United Provinces with vast estates and huge incomes,jvho 
own carriages and motor-cars, and shine resplendent at official 
and viceregal entertainments in ropes of pearls and collars ot 
diamonds. One such, gentleman was pointed out to me at 
Lucknow who was imderstood to wear ten thousand poun^ 
worth of jewellery on his dress hat. Another had subscribed 
several lakhs towards educational and charitable institutions; 
whilst a third had expended an almost equally large sum in the 
purchase of a necklace for a nauteh-girl much m vogue. At 
the opposite pole from these affluent persona^ aie^such zem¬ 
indars as may be seen in some parts of the Punjab, who are 
simply peasant proprietors, or yeoman, working on their own 
holdings of a few acres with their own hands. 

The zemindar in this village was of the naedium kmd, a 
small squireen, only a little elevated above his tenants. Ho 
was a civil, shrewd little map, a Brahman by caste, wearing a 
checked cotton pyjama suit and canvas shoes as a prwLot 
superiority, 1 suppose, to his peasants, who weiit bare-footett 
and bare-legged. He showed us his house, which was built 
of brick, with an upper storey, and a small courtyard, “Oto 
which the women’s apartments opened; for, of oour^, tne 
temindar had sufficient social status for his women to be pur- 

dah-nashin. . .. i- i 

Master and man answered all questions quite u^ly; nor 
did they appear to sustain any emb^asment from the pesence 
of' numerous onlookers and auditors. Tllfere can Iw 
secrete in an Inffian community. Everybody seems to hejmr- 
feotly well acquainted with everybody else’s busmeas and ^ 
private affairs, if private they can he called. The official in¬ 
quisitor has no delicacy in putting questions, and the peope, 
so far from resenting the mterrogatbries, a^wer with al^rit^ 
and even pride. It is evidently a compliment to be smgtw 
out to give information publicly in the sight of one s kmstoiK 
and neighbours. 


On this occasion we had all the village notabilitjes paraded 
for our inspection. We saw the lambardqr, or headman, the 
paid, or accountant, and the chokidars, of watchmen, clothed 
in a shabby uniform, and armed with a long staff for the 
—more ot less qualified—of evil doers. We were shown the 
village barber, the potter, sitting at his wheel, witji his rows 
of clay plates and jugs baking in the sun before bis hut, the 
blacksmith, the carpenter. Then we were taken to the square 
tank, under the shade of the mango trees,'where the village 
waters its beasts, and bathes, and washes its clothes, and emp¬ 
ties its slops. On its bank we are shown a white-washed shanty, 
which is the village temple, with its own hideous image of 
Siva, smeared with red paint, and the customary symbol, and 
its own private priest, who has a grant of the manorial land m 

return for his ministrations. , n 

At one end of the village is a cluster of huts, rather smaller 
and poorer than the rest. We ask what this is, and are ^d, 
briefly, that it is where the coolies live, the chumars, or leather- 
workers of the North, the mahars of the West, the pariahs of 
the South, the sweepers and others, who do the tnemal work ot 
the hamlet. There is hardly a village in India so poor that it 
has not its contingent of these helots, who discharge vamoue 
necessary offices, such as clearing away (and sometoes eating) 
the oareases of dead animals, and removmg ordure. Ihe^ 
outcasts,, of course, have their own weU, for it woi^ never do 
far them to contammate the water touched by their supenors; 
they hax'e their own little temple, or, perhajw, only their o'wa 
shapeless block of stone and sacred tree, so that they can perform, 
their devotions apart ; and they are expected to keep 
themselves to themselves,” so that we observe they do not 
join the group which gathers round us, but stand and gaze 
from a distance. There is a village school to which the otol^n 
of the tradesmen, artisans, and cultivators are seut. Hut it 
the boys from the coolie huts were received at this seat of educa¬ 
tion the others would leave at once; pariah children and_ 0 Mte- 
people’s children must not sit on the same benches. Ridmg 
into a village in the Punjab with a district officer and his very 
intelUaent and welt educated native assistant, I asked the latter 
whethOT the inhabitants of the coolie suburb were Hmdus, 
“No,” he replied, with some indignation, they are not 

^^Hoto the magistrate intervened, and said that theto 
certainly were Hindus, though of low caste. But the native 
gentlemmi (himself, by the way, a member by of ^be 
or merchant order) declined to admit it. 

dus,” he insisted, “they are chuimrs. In toe old daye. 
these pariahs were practically serfs, compelled to 
the community for something less than a bare _ subsiste • 
Now they have their righto, Uke other people, and if not pro¬ 
perly rewarded for their services, and treated with re^onable 
rivility, they will go on strike, and reduce the viUage to ^eat 
inconvenience, especially if there is an epidemic of cholera or 

of other profe^ions, wbo could. 

perhaps, bo spared more 

was iTtroduced to one who was the ^al 

monov-lender. In outward appearance he ditte^ 

from too cultivators; but he had one ofXho 

pS, and was, I beUeve, prosperous. He aeem^onexoe^nt 

tS “th the pea^nta, md tulfflied, I have no doubt, n 

Sion, (or wlS to the ryot to do when f 

ot partinUy failed, owing to a deftoienl X 

when rent and taxes were paid m kmd—So much of tite 

TcttSl OToduco of toe soii-the landlorcl and the svrkar suffer^ 

with th^ fanner in a bad year, ev^ if 

nlondfirinff him ruthle®ily ui a good one. In thw days ^ 

SSto arf in cash, and they are fixed and ngid; the rupees 







jnwfc be fortiiooming, whether or not tlie ryot can sell hw rice 
and barley, and even when he has none to sell. So, if the har- 
vest has fallen short, or the bullocks are dying for lack of forage, 
or r,. dowry and a suitably expensive marriage feast have had 
to provided on a daughter’s wedding, the peasant goes to 
the smokar. and gives a mortgage on his farm. Perhaps ho re¬ 
deems it in a year or so, if times are good; perhajw he never 
redeems it at all, and goes on, year after year, paying an ever- 
increasing burden of interest, until at length he defaults alto¬ 
gether and the farm is sold over his head. A few years ago it 
looked as if, throughout a large part of India, the farmer would 
become a mere drudge, labouring for the benefit of the absentee 
landlorf, the money-lender, or the small banker, who was the teal 
owner of the land. But most of the local Governments have 
passed laws rendering it difficult or im^jssible to pledge the 
tenants’ interest as security for loans, and so it is hoped that 
the wholesale indebtedness and expropriation of the peasantry 
will be checked. 

Next to debt and famine, litigation is the worst evil from 
which the Indian agriculturist suffers. He is a disputatious, 
argument-loWng creature, constantly quarrelling with .some¬ 
body over something, usually land or .some of its many incidents. 
Ho generates an atmosphere in which the lawyer, the vdkU, 
the native pleader, flourishes amazingly. In the old days 
these disputes adjusted themselves, more or less, by faction 
fights, fierce local feuds, and savage private vendettas. Now 
we have stopped all that. Ink is shed instead of blood ; angiy 
farmers and graziers, contentious landlords and tenants, have 
it out with one another in the law courts, wasting their substance 
in suits and appeals, to their own ruin, and to the profit 
of the swarm of babu practitioners who are to be found every¬ 
where. Wffien the contest is once fairly entered upon, it will go 
on very often till one or the other combatant is pum^jed dry ; 
and the Oovemment, by multiplying the minor civil courts and 
making resort to them easy and superficially cheap, has rather 
-micouraged than curtailed tliis iminous indulgence. 

More perhaps might be done to promote the settlement of 
disputes by an inexpensive form of arbih'ation. A very useful 
experiment has been made in this direction in the native State 
of Patiala, in the Pimjab, a territory of Jat, Hindu, and Silffi 
villagers, among whom lawsuits usM to rage with epidemic 
fury. Tlie Settlement Commissioner, Major F. Popham Young, 
induced the Council of Regency trj allow him to constitute 
Pamhat/fiU, or local committees, in each district for the adjust¬ 
ment of civil di»pute.s and claims for the recovery of debt, and 
the system has been successful beyond the expectations of its 
founder. No greater benefit could bo conferred on the Indian 
cultivator and landowner tlian that of inducing them not to 
waste their ^bstance and their energies in the law coui'ta,-— 
Sidney Low, 

."1st Mabcu 1906. 

Graphic .—Our special Artist writes ffom Aligarh The 
Tiwana Lancers, formerly known as the 18th Bengal Lancers, 
are composed mostly of Punjabi Mahomedans, Beluchis, and 
one Compiny of Sikhs, all excellent fighting men, and some of 
tlie^best horsemen in India, They are devoted to their officers 
and the regiment, and Colonel (now General) Richardson, who 
has m{«de the regiment what it is, may well be proud of them. 
The Prince has done them tixe honour of accepting the Honorary 
Cibloneloy. Hence their fleleetion to come to Aligarh on their 
way to Delhi to act as escort. His Highness the Aga Khan’ is 
the supreme head of a large sect of the Mahomedans, namely, 
the Khojas, who look upon him as a god. He is a direct des¬ 
cendant of the Prophet, and is acknowledged as such, and where 
-ever Islam flourishes, whether in East Africa, Persia, Turkey, 
Afghanistan, India, or Arabia. He is a cultivated man of 


thirty or forty-—indistinguishable from an English gentleman 
in speech or dress. He is a fellow-guest with me here, awaiting 
the Prince’s visit to the Mahomedan College—one of the many 
objects to which the Aga Khan has devoted part of his great 
wf‘.alth. He is very advanced in thought, and quite a man of 
the world. It is reported of him that once, when lamenting 
his many responsibilities, he exclaimed ’It is not all beef and 
skittles to be a god f ” 

Qwm .—^The Sacred Monkeys of India.—Among the strange 
sights witiiesscid by the Prince of Wales during his recent tour 
not the least interesting was that of the sacred monkeiim of 
Benares. As we know, tJio Prince visited the famous temple 
in the suburbs of the holy city and fed the animals -witli sweet¬ 
meats and maize. Tliese comestibles, sold on the spot, are 
bought by tourists and sightseers, just as visitors to our Zoo¬ 
logical Gardena purchase ‘’food for the animals” at Spiers and 
I Pond’s refreshment stalls. The origin of monkey-worship 
I in India goes back to legendary times, when Hunooman, noW 
i honoured as a god, is said to have brought an army of monkeys 
I to aasist Rama, King of Oude, then leading an expedition to 
I Ceylon for the recovery of his wife, Seeta, basely carried off by 
I Rawana, who had been his guest. There is no historic evident 
for the story, though some authorities believe the expedition may 
have taken place, and that the monkey army consisted of the 
wild jungle tribes of Central India. 33e this as it may, for 
time out of mind these monkeys have been protected and vori- 
erated by the Hindus, who fed troops of them in temples and 
sacred places and allowed the wild ones to plunder the produce 
of field and garden. This, however, is gradually being changed, 
and though the natives do not attack the monkeys which ravage 
their crops they will endeavour to frighten them away. In¬ 
stances are kno%vn where natives have sought the heipof Rufo- 
pcans to rid them of some of these troublesome visitors. They 
are, however, careful not to let such things be generally kno wn, 
for the shooting of one of these monkeys'is looked upon ^ a 
serious offence. In his Beast and man in InAid Mr. Ijockwood Kip¬ 
ling tells an amusing story of an English ma.gistrate who shot 
on© by accident* and went by night with a lantern to bury the 
body, feeling almost as guilty as if he had oomraitted a murder. 

School World.—T!he tour of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in India ha« doubtless been the occasion of many geo¬ 
graphical lessons. Incidentally, we have learnt niuch of pur 
fellow-citizens in the East—-of the origin of the Sikhs, for ex*- 
ample, and of the interests to be found in the history of Rajput 
and , other Indian Cbiefe. Among other hosts of the Prince 
has been the Maharajah {magnus rex) of Mysore. That is on© 
of the still independent States of India, as indejiendent of the 
British Empire, that is, as any but the frontier States of the 
north. Its international relations are controlled by the Bri¬ 
tish Government, and its rulers mast behave themselves accord¬ 
ing to British ideas ; and it was only in 1881 that Mysore was 
restored to its native ruler after a sequestration of fifty year's. 
But now it has “a sort of representative aesembly* tvhich meets 
annually for a few days to lay before the ruler the petitions 
and grievances of the various classes, and to hear from his own 
lips a paternal exjilanation of the measures proposed by his 
Government.* ’ That is where wc were in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. When will Mysore move on ? and whither ? 

Sphere.' —-The Prinee and Princess of Wales bade good-bye 
to India on March 18, sailing fi'om Kurracheo on board ^the 
Benouni^ on which the band struck up“Auld Lang Syne as 
the vessel steamed slowly from the shore. Lord Lamhigton 
signalled the Bombay Presidency’s farewell froitt the troop¬ 
ship, Duffer in, which accompanied the Berurwn to sea. 

During their sojo'urn the Prince and Princess have travelled, 
by railway alone in India and Burma 8,807 miles, and 
spent twenty -eight nights in the train. The Pnnee has oen- 





vered fitty speeches and performed a multitude of ceremonies. 
Notwathstanding these arduous endeavours the Princess has 
omitted only one engagement, and that at the earnest solioi- 
tofcion of her doctor, IVom the first she set herself to under¬ 
stand and gain the sympathy of her own sex, and in this she 
lias been wholly and delightfully successful. Especially into 
the women’s hospitals of India has tlie Princess brought the 
sunshine of her sympathy. Wherever she has stayed she has 
without delay sought out and visited the sick and suffering 
behind the purdah. The province and freemasonry of women 
remain the same in all ages and countries, and if her route 
through India had been marked by this alone it would have been 
difficult to estimate the good that has been done thus 
miobtriisively; but the Princess has also been able to sw much 
of the country that the almost interminable public engage¬ 
ments of the Prince rendered it impossible for him to visit. 

SKLECnON FROM NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY 

Presidency for the week, ending 31st March 1906. 

Pa!rii, —25th March 1906. —“The Royal Visit is over, and 
by the time these words are in print the Prince and Princess of 
Woles will be far away firom the land whore they have spent four 
strenuous and, lot us hope, at the same time happy months. 
Vast as is the Imperial domain they have toured through, no 
other land of similar area could show such striking contrasts 
and so many aspects of beauty and romance. The. variety is 
infinite—from the fiercti Beluchi to the loquacious Bengali, from 
the Bombay business-man to the mediaeval Rajput, from the 
laughter of Burma to the sadness of an Indian famine camp. 
But if there was wonderful variety in .scene, there was more 
wonderful unanimity in welcome. P’rom every side came the 
same story of joyous enthusiasm. Much may be done in India 
by a rtimarkably complete administrative machinery ; but the 
touches of popular enthusiasm that no despotism can command 
and without which the escorts, the buntiug and the .salaams lose 
all power to gratify, were never wanting. And the people’s en¬ 
thusiasm was not foolish or in vain, for throughout their long 
tour the Prince and Princess never failed in graeiousness of 
demeanour and displayed in full measure the Royal gift of being 
able to say the fitting word on every occasion. Often their 
task must have been arduous, but they never willingly caused 
the smallest disappointment. One popular desire was strongly 
brought out in all comments on the tour—and that was the 
very prevalent wish that a member of the Royal Family should 
^permanently reside in India.’’ 

Indian Social Reformer, Muslim Herald, Gujarati Puneh .— 
“At every stage on their way homeward, their Royal High¬ 
nesses have taken occa.sion to renew their ackaowledg|ments and 
appreciation of the welcome accorded to them in India and 
Burma... . The moral effect of this liistoric tour and the impres¬ 
sions left by it are bound to be extremely favourable to the 
creation of a fuller feeling of fellow-citizenship among the Bri¬ 
tish and Indian races. 'Iliere are unmi.stakable signs that the 
visit has quickened British interest in all matters concerning 
India. Tlie special correspondents of the English journals, 
who accompanied the Royal party, have been feeling the pulse 
of public opinion in many matters, and their information, we 
may bo sure, will not rest unused on their return to their native 
land. The ^ent sympathy of almost every retired Anglo- 
Indian of any note with our aspirations, is a most happy fea¬ 
ture of the situation. Altogether the visit of the Prince and 
Princess to India bids fair to be the beginning of a new epoch 
in her relations with the British nation, brighter and happier 
than any that has gone before.’’ [The JMufdifn Herald and the 
Gujarati Punch write in a somewhat similai* strain]. 

Praja Bandhiu, —^26th March I906.r-Tho Bombay correspon- 
"dent of the Pra/a Bandhu writes :-r-“ The conclu.sion of the tour 


has been tho occasion for reviewing it in all its var,ied aspects 
from its oomencement, and has brought into active play the 
fertile and reflective brains of many a journalist Conspicuous 
amongst these has been the Editor of the Times of India, to whom 
the tour indicates two things, ha the fiiut place, it establish^ 
the unswerving and deep-seated loyalty of the Indjan people 
beyond a shadow of doubt, and secondly it proves that this 
loyalty is the direct result of the increasing prosperity of the ^ 
people under the British rule. As regards^ the first of these 
inferences I am not disposed to join issue with your contem¬ 
porary. The recognition of the loyalty of the Indian people 
has so consistently proved to be barren of any substantial or 
concrete benefits to them that it has totally ceased to gratify 
them. As regards, however, the other conclusion which your 
contemporary lias taken upon itself to draw, it is an inference 
which no Indian who cares to examine matters from the Indian 
point of view will feel inclined to endorse. To my mind the ad¬ 
mitted loyalty of the people to the British Crown is to be regard¬ 
ed as the offspiing of a few advantages, which connection with 
a civilized Government necessarily brings in-its train, coupled 
with the conviction, which is as firm as any conviction could be, 
British Goyemment must continue, irrespective of its resulting 
in our increasing prosperity or tending to drain the country of 
its existing resources. As regards the devotion to the person 
of the Crown, die peculiar constitutional position of the Em¬ 
peror and the consequent absence of any direct responsibility 
for the numerous reactionary measures the country has at pre¬ 
sent been subjected to solely account for the continuance of that 
substratum of loyalty, which is found implanted in the Indian 
breast. The dominant desire of every Indian mind in connec¬ 
tion with the visit of the Prince and Princess was to enable 
them to acquire, at first hand, information bearing on the real 
condition of the Indian masses, Now that this desire of theirs 
has remained unsatisfied, our only hope lies in the utterance 
to wlxich the Prince gave expression at Karaciii only a few days 
back, intimating that amid the brightness and splendour of the 
receptions accorded to them, they ha<i not forgotten the miser¬ 
ies and the toils which are so frequently the lot of the Indian 
people. Whether wo are destined to be equally disappointed 
in the hopes we entertain regarding some permanent i^uction 
in taxation, as a livijig and lasting recollection of the auspi¬ 
cious visit recently closed, it will be premature and unwise at 
this stage to declare.’’ 

Kemri, —^27th Mareh 1906.~The Prince of Wales having bade 
final good-byo to India, a hot controversy is raging among 
English and native journalists about the sentiments of the rulers 
4nd the people towards one another. An Anglo-Indian contom-^ 
proary has expressed it as its opinion that if there had been real 
discontent in the land, it would have manifested itself on .some 
occasion or other during the Royal tour. As there was no such 
manifestation, it is concluded that the Indians are contented. 
But the explanation of tlie fact that the people, in spite of 
their discontent, did not mar the festivity of any ceremonial 
or,reception in honour of the Prince, is to be sought in the 
separation of executive authority from the seat of sovereignty. 
The work of showing sympathy with the pople rests with our 
sovereign, but that of exercising authority over the people 
and crushing them under the levelling roller of British ad¬ 
ministration rests with other persons. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the expedients of a Royal visit or an Imperial Dorbar 
will not avail in any way to remove or conceal the discontent 
prevailing in the country. We admit that the Prince feels 
true sjrinpathy for the Indians and that it will increase witli 
time. But if Lord Curzon nullified the benefits of the Queen’s 
Proclamation by dubbing it “an impossible’’- charter, wffiat 
more can we expect from Royal sympathy ? 

Parikshah Karnatah Vaibkaw.—^ The Prince of Wales, 








vations regarding the haughty and overbearing altitude 
of Englishmen in general towards the natives of this Eoil. 
He speaks here both as a patriot and a loyal and devoterl 
subject of his sovereign. There is a no greater or more 
ardent admirer of the British rulers of India than he is. 
But that doesn’t blind him to their defects. He knows 
the responsibih’ties of his position, the responsibilities that 
rest on him as a faithful and honest exponent of the thoughts, 
the views, the wishes of his countrymen; and it is to be trusted 
that those who have made it a rule of their lives to disbelieve 
anything and eveiything that is being said against the British 
in India, both official and unofficial, to sneer at the represen¬ 
tations of native politicians and pubUciste, would do well, 
as much in the interest of England as of India, to hearken to 
the words of good advice that, he has addressed them. Surely 
Sir Sultan Muhammad Aga Khan is no political agitator 
in the sense in which the political agitator is now-a-days taken 
by the Anglo-Indian. He loves the British, ho wishes them 
well, and they cannot do worse tlian ignore bis counsel, 
and refuse to mend their attitude towards the people 
whei'e so staunoh, true, devoted a friend and well-wisher has 
found that tt sorely needs to be mended.” The Raai 
Goftar also wi'ites in a similar strain.] 




SEIiECTIONS t'KOM NaTIVB-OWIJBD PAPEK3 PUBLISHED IN THE 

. Centbai. Pbovisces for the week bndincj the 31sx 
March 1906, 

’ The Subodh Sindhu (Khandw^a), of March 28th, has an article 
enquiring what benefit the people of India w ill derive from 
the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princ^ 
of Wales to India. liamebandra abandoned his kingdom with 
the object of saving his subjects from the oiipression of jBai- 
iteas, and at the end of a 14 years’ journey at the sacrifice 
of his personal comfort destroyed Eavana and other Rakk- 
shastts and returned to his kingdom. Did the Royal journey 
in India benefit the ijoople even tef a millionth part of what 
Ramchandra‘.s journey did ? The visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses was spent in amusement and festivities. How 
could they therefore see the miserable condition of the people 
■'of India. ?'; ■ ■ ■ ' 


Sblectios.s from English papers owned by Natives of 
Madras and Vebnaculab Pafbbs published in Madbas 
fob THE WEEK ENDING 31st MABCH 9906, 




'rhe jTtdhraprasika, of the 28th March, ref err to the 

Royal message conveyed to His Excellency the Viceroy, wishes 
: that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales sliould, whenever 
an ocoasidn arises, actually do good to the country in the 
spirit in which he expressed his sense of gratitude and 
signified his affectionate goodwill towards the subjects for 
their loyalty and devotion to the throne. It hopes that His 
Royal Highness would sympathise with the 30 erores of 
|jeople in India who aie as much his subjects as the English 
afnd govern the country, in fullness of time, in rach a Way as to 
enhance its material prosperity. 

Stvadesamitran, 27th Maxch 1906.^—Alluding to the letter 
written to the Viceroy by the Rrince of Wales whenhe left the 
shores of India, the SwadesoMitfunt of the 27th March, says ;—We 
need not say how gratifying it is to think of the desire expressed 
by the Prince of Wales to see our countrymen free from poverty 
and in improved agricultural, industrial and socia,l conditions. 

* Hfo sympathy to the sons of India may lead him to plead 
their cause to his father, who may be gi-acious enough to grant 
them a portion at least of what they are contending for. 
Under the condition of the British Goverament, the Parliament 
'v js all-powerful, and the King can do nothing directly whether 


' ./• 


for or against us. But since the parliament is only ,a maeliine, 
in the hands of the Ministers, our Sovereign may influence theta 
and thoB ultimatelj^ the Pai'liam‘*nt, to do what he wishes. 

So it cannot be said that the goodwill of the Imperial fs^nily 
is of no value to India. The loyalty of the Indians is 'of 
no recent growth. It is almost an instinct with them. Out ; ,jj 
British rulers have had no experience to doubt our loyalty. ■ 

#Tni i -r^ . . . ^ ^.A. _-..'I A* ^ 


The present Emperor was as strongly impressed by our love to^ 
the throne when as Prince of Wales he visited this coimtry, 
as his son now is. Every British statesman has, wlienev^n- an 
opportunity occurred, praised our attitude to the Government. 
But education and a public feeling are growing among us, 
and we are in a position to understand that it is the duty of the 
rulers to love their subjects as much as it is the duty of the subjects 
to be loyal to their rulers. It is only fair that in return for our 
genuine loyalty, the British Government should take us more 
into its confidence and satisfy all our legitimate needs and 
aspiiatious. 

The Swadeni, of the 28th March, writes tothe same effect. 
This paper observes that inspite of the proud and unsympathetic 
conduct of most Anglo-Indian officials, the people of In^a 
are aware of the sincere love which the Royal family, the British 
Ministers and the British people in generol have for India, and 
that as a result of the recent .visit of the Prince of Wales, 
a reduction of ^xes arid also of the military cliarges may be hoped 
for. 


Selections feom Native Newspapers published in THE 
United Provinces for the week ending the SIst 
March 1906. 
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The Riyaz-vl-Akhbar (Gorakhpur), of the the 28th iMarch, 
referring to the attitude which the Porte adopted towards 
the late demands of the European Powers re Macedonian 
affaii’s, and that of the Belgium Government regarding the 
expatriation of a certain (Turkish) offender, says that the 
Sultan has evidently now changed his policy, and means no 
longer to yield to the Euroliean Powers in every matter. 
Recently England has asked Turkey to remove her troops 
) from Akaba '(m the fiinaitic Peninsula), on the ground of its 
■ being a PRtt of the Egyptian dominion; but the Sultan has re¬ 
fused to comply, boldly asserting that Egypt is under his suzer¬ 
ainty, and no foreign Power has right to interfere. 

The Bharat ,/*««» (Benares), of the 20tli March, referring 
to the speech wluch the Prince of Wales made at Karachi on 
the eve of his departure from India, say this speech would 
seem to show that His Royal Highness has leamt something 
of the true condition of the poor people of this cotmtry. _ If so,^ 
the editor would earnostly pray His Royal Highness to induce 
the King-Emperor, his father, to ask his new ministry to deal 
with India fmtly mA gtmrovdy. 

Th<? Maiyar-i-Amm, (Moradabad), of the 26th Mai-ch, is 
greatly disappointed to find that no special conct^sion has 
been made to the Indians in honour of the late visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to this country. The Indians 
should, however, think themse]ve.s fortunate that the Pi'ince 
of Wales has evidently carried with him a good impression 
of their loyaHy and of the hearty reception they accorded to 
him every where. ,, , 

The Citizm (Allahabad), of the 26th March, says :--There 
has been some heart-burning in certain quarters in 
United Provinces by the gi-eater important given to the Ali¬ 
garh College compared with the Central Hindu College of Ben¬ 
ares in the Royal tour The Piince pmd only a flying visit to 
the latter and received the address of welcome in the quad¬ 
rangle without leaving his motor. His Royal Highne&s could 
not spare time to look at the new handsome range of buildings, ... 
see class work, or inspect any of the special fetitures of tlie 
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jTWtv’iaxti(m.^At the Aligarh College, however, His Royal Highne^ 
spent 110 less than four or five hours, and went minutely into 
everything. Of course, the Ptinod would have been only too 
gl^^to show the same amount of favour, so to say , to the Benares 
a.i' he had done to the Aligorh institution. But those who 
had tlie ordering of the tour were tactless enough to make such 
an invidious distinotiQn. 

■^The litdian Petyple (Allahabad), of the 29th March, 
says:—-We eamesQy hope the farewell letter addressed by 
the Prince of Wales to the Viceroy will be carefully read 
and pondered over. We think it is one of the most re¬ 
markable communications ever penned, and bears a stamp of 
earnestness and sincerity which there is no mistaking. A few 
extracts from this impressive letter are worth bearing in mind. 
Of his tour the Prince says, “the feature which most profoundly 
impressed us was the spontaneous and affectionate enthusiasm 
of the thonsauds and hundreds of thousands who have welcomed 
us and made us feel at home in our progress through 
......We are both genuinely sorry that our visit to India 

has come to an end. We shall never forget the 

affectionate greetings of India and Buraia. Everjrwhere we 
found the same loving legard for the late Queen-Empress, 
the same loyal devotion to my dear father and the 
same kind and enthusiastic welcome to ourselves. So long as 
we hve we shall remember * India with feelings of warm 
gratitude and sympathy...... We wish for the Indian 

people immunity from famine and pestilence, steady 

progress in agriculture and industries and a safe and natural 
advance in social conditions.” This is very gratifying, but 
will the sympathy of the Prince help the people of India in 
any way ? The people wiU remain where th^ are so far as the 
Government is concerned, though they have the best wishes 
of the Prince. 

2nd Apeie 1906. 

Madras Mail .—Referring to the termination of the 

Royal Tour, the Indian Social Rtfortner remarks;—“The 
moral effect of this historic tour and theij impressions left by 
it are boimd to be extremely favourable to creation of a 
fuller feeling of fellow-citizenship among the British and Indian 
races. There are unmistakable signs that the visit has quick¬ 
ened British interest in all matters concctning India. The 
special correspondents of the English journals who accom¬ 
panied the. Royal party have been feeling the pulse of public 
opinion in many matters, and their information, we may be 
sure, will not rest unused on their iteturn to their native knd. 
,The ardent s^pathy of almost every retired Anglo-Indian 
of any note with our aspirations is a most happy feature of 
the situation. Altogether, the visit of the Prince and Princess 
to India bids fair to be the beginning of a new epoch in her 
J’elations with British nation, brighter and happier than 
any that has gone before.” 

3bd Apbie 1906. 

Daily Teleffraph.*^€mTO, Monday Night. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales are having a busy time here, every day being 
marked for displays, receptions, etc. Saturday morning was 
spent in Visiting points of interest in the city, and late in the 
aftpmoon the Prince was present at Abbasseyeh at a particularly 
attractive militaiy tournament. 

Tlieir Royal Highnedses were present at Divine Service ' 
yesterday morning, conducted by the Very Rev, Dean Butcher. 
Subsequently they visited the Delta barrage in the Khedivial 
yacht. 

To-day the Prince and Princess made the excursion to 
Sakhara, and returned by way of the river, arriving late in the 
afternoon. They dine privately at the Abdeen Palacq to-night. 


The review of Bedouins to-morrow at Ghezereh promises' 
to be the most interestiiig event of the Royal visit. Bedouina- 
from every quarter of the country have been collected and 
brought to Cairo, with their racing camels andi horses. 
Cool weather still prevails, I learn that the I^ince and 
Princess are^ g^tly enjoying their visit, their only regret 
being that it is too short. 

4ih Apkie 1906, 

Daily Telegrap/i.™ Cairo, Tuesday Night. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales went on shooting excursiou this morning, and 
obtained a fairly good bag of quail. They lunched with Mon¬ 
sieur de la Bouliniere, the Pieneh Diplomatic Agent, and 
Madame de la Bouliniere, the following being the guests in 
addition to Their Royal Highnesses : M. Smymoff, Russian 
Diplomatic Agent; Count de Valdrome, First Secretary to the 
French Agency ; the Earl and Countess of (h^omer; M. de Vauvi- 
neux, French Cbrnmissionerof theCaisse de la De tte ; Count and 
Countess do Serioune ; and M. Maspero, Ihroetor of the 
\^tiquities Department. 

This afternoon the Prince and Princess attended the Bedouiir 
c^el and pony races at Ghezereh, at which the Khedive wa»- 
also present. There was a record crowd of natives, residents, 
and tourists, some 4,000 persons entering the grand-stand 
enclosure^ whilst a heterogeneous throng, estimated at 15,000, 
Surged around the precincts of the racecourse. The general 
display of horsemanship and Bedouin sport, in which .several 
thousands took part, was most striking. 

This evening the Royal party are dining privately at the 
Abdeen Palace, and a long programme of entertainments bas 
been arranged for to-morrow, including a visit to the Pyramid, 
of Cheops, which is to be illuminated at night. 

El Sayed El Bakri, a descendant of the Prophet, and the 
most infiuential religious Sheik in Egypt, has addressed an open 
letter to the Prince. After a long introduction he reminds 
His Royal Highness of the words of King Edward at the opening 
of Parliament to the effect that the graniing of a Constitation 
to the British dependencies has always led to the prosperity 
and happiness of those dependencies as well as to the strength¬ 
ening of the ties uniting them with the Empire. The letter 
concludes by asking the Prince to endeavour to make the oor 
caaion of Ms -visit to Egypt an opportunity of fulfilling the 
promise given by Great Britain at the beginning of the occu¬ 
pation of Egypt, to grant this country representative govern¬ 
ment. 

Madras Mail.—~A meeting of the General Committee of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales’s Reception Fund 
was held at the Senate House yesterday with Sir George 
Arbuthnot in the chair. 

SiK Gboegb ARBcrmNOT, in opening the proceedings, said 
that they were assembled to consider the following Resolutions 
adopted at a meeting of the Executive Committee 

“ That, in the opinion of the Executive Committee, • the 
most appropriate method of dealing with the balance, estimated 
at Rs. 15,000, would be to utilise it for the endowment of one 
or more scholarships for the Victoria Technical Institute, but 
that before taking any steps to carry out this scheme, Lo^ 
Ainpthill should be request^ to be good enough to ascertain 
whether this method of dealing with the funds would meet 
with the approval of His Royal Highness, and^ if so, whetixer 
he would he graeioxisly pleased to allow the scholarships to be 
desigpQated “Kie Prince of Wales Scholamhips.* 

“ That a meeting of the General Committee be convened 
for Tuesday, 3rd April, and that the Resoluhoa with reference 
to the disposal of the balance should be Sxxbmitted for their 
approval and that they be invited to authorise the Exeoutax?© 
Committee to finally pass the accounts when audited.” , 
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Sm GEOBaE ABBTJTHiiroT said that, pereoimlly, he thought 
that they oould find no ibetter method of disposing of the funds 
than by endoiving one or more scholarships in connection with 
the Victoria Technical Institute, an institution in which His 
Royal Highn<^8 was very much interested. Tlie only other 
alternative proposal, which had been made by two or three 
people whose letters he had before him, was that a portion of 
the Fund should be devoted to the support of the Victoria 
Caste and Gosha Hospital. 

Mr. G. NABAYAisrASAWMi Chetty moved that Rs. 5,000 
ottt of the amount be devoted to endow two beds in the Victoria 
Caste and Gosha Hospital in the name of Her Royal Highness 
the Princt^ of Wales and that the balance of Rs. 10,(5x) be 
spent for the endowment of scholarships in conmiction with 
the Victoria Technical Institute. 

Mr. A. C. Pabthasabathy Naidct seconded the motion. 

Sir V. C. Desikacharxab pointed out that when the funds 
were so small it would be unwise to fritter them away by divi¬ 
ding them between two or three institutions. Some people 
took exception to giving any portion of the Fund to the Vic¬ 
toria Caste and Gosha Hospital, on the score of its being an 
institution open only to caste people; whereas the Technical 
Institute was absolutely non-secretarian. 

Mr. SiTFUEB Hussain Sahib pointed out that the Gosha 
Hospital was an exceedingly useful institution and deserved 
to lie helped. Such help as tiiey could give, he h^d no doubt 
Would meet with the approval of His Royal Highnes.s. 

At the suggestion of Sir George Arbuthnot, the following 
Resolution was unanimously adopted:— 

“That as only two methods of disposing of the funds have 
been suggested at the meeting, vie., that the estimated balance 
of Rs. 15,000 be utilised for the endowment of one or more 
•scholarships in the Victoria Technical Institute, (2) and that 
Rs. 10,000 be utilised for such purpose and Rs. 5,000 he allotted 
to the Victoria Caste and Gosha Hospital for the maintenanoe 
of two be(te in the name of Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales, that Lord Amptlull should !» requestetl to be good 
enough to ascertain whether these . methods of dealing with 
the funds would meet with the approval of His Royal Highness, 
and, if so, which he would select, and whether His Royal High¬ 
ness would be graciously pleased to allow the Victoria Technical 
Institute scholarships to be designated “tlie Prince of Wales’s 
Scholarships,” 

The meeting then terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chair. 

5ti£ .‘\PBit. 1900. 

Ihiii/ Telegraph, —Cairo, Wednesday Night, The Prince and 
Princess of Wales passed the whole of this morning en que,lite 
de touriate, visiting the most interesting bazaars, and making 
a numl)er of purchases. In the afternoon they were the guests 
for five o’clock tea and a reception of Mr. Iddings, the American 
diplomatic ,4gent and Consul-General. The Earl and Countess 
of Cromer were present, as were also Admiral Sigsbee and the 
officers of the American flagship General and Mrs. 

Bullock, the Sirdar and Ijody Wingate, and others. 

Their Royal Highnesses have now left for the Pyramids. 
Dinner is being served in the historical Ch&let built by the late 
Khedive Ismail Pasha for the Empress Eugenie at the foot 
of the Great Pyramid of Cheops. They rettim early, and leave 
by .special train at 11-45 to-morrow morning for Port Said 
w'here they will embark immediately on His Majesty’s ship 
Eenown. ' 

5th Abril 1906. 

Chiardkin.—Novf that the l?rince and Princess of Wales 
are new their return to England, with no remarkable public 


preparations made hero for their return, one refleete again, 
as one has had occasion to reflect often during their Indian 
tour, how very small has been the interest shown at home 
in the tour, as compared with the intere-st taken in the tqnr 
that the ^ King made thirty years ago. Everyone must have 
noticed the difference. There have Wn, no doubt,, constant 
pictures in the illustrated papers ; but considering the far 
greater number of illustrated papers now, the amoimt of space 
which wa.s given up to the King’.s tour by the one or two papers 
that existed then was proportionately quite sensational. -Of 
course India is much nearer nOW'; the to and fro of Indian 
civilians and bfflcer.s serving in India has made the country 
seem far less distant and unknown; %vriters and travellers 
and photographers have dulled our sense of strangeness. Again, 
the Prince of Wales is less in the public eye than his father was 
as Prince. The King does not leave so much interest over 
for another as Queen Victoria had begun to do by the time 
that he went to India. But I fancy that in the end the real 
reason for the comparative lack of interest in this tour is that 
it had not behind it the ulterior motive that the earlier tour 
seemed to have. 

It was in the winter of 1875-6 that the King was in India. 
The great business of the session of 1876 was the adding of 
the title “Empre.s.s of India ” to the style of Queen Victoria. 
It is to .say the least quite likely that Disraeli saw to it that 
there was plenty of enthusiasm here about the tour, in order 
that upon tlie wave of it his proposal of the new title might 
be a success. It was a hobby of his, the Queen as a mighty 
Oriental Sovereign, and he would have been delighted S he 
could ever have contrived that she should go to India. It 
is easy to confuse causes and mere antecedents in such a matter, 
but it is curious at ony rate that there should have been that 
enthusiasm about the tour with this hobby of Disraeli’s taking 
shape the next year. It is a little token of the interest that 
was taken to find people even after thirty years remembering 
details of it—the Prince’s visit to the shrine in Ceylon where 
Buddha’s tooth is preserved, and the riding of Lortl Ljdton 
on a white elephant with gilded tusks which had carried Warren 
Hastings. Of course the adding of the Imperial title to the 
Crown was not entirely Disraeli’s affair. There is no doubt 
that Queen Victoria had long desired it, and possibly in this 
fact, too, is some explanation of the working up of the interest 
in the Indian tour. Queen Victoria, indeed, desired more 
than this. She wanted the title of “Imperial ” for her children. 
The Duke of Edinburgh had married a Russian Princess, who, 
as a Royal and Imperial Highness, claimed precedence over 
the British Princesses. She did not get it, but still the Queen 
turned the more readily to the idea of making our own Princes 
and Princesses Royal and Imperial Highnesses. It was a very 
unpopular idea, however, and it was dropped. 

Times of India. —In summarising, the results of the tour 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales through India, we remarked 
that the lessons of the progress do not lie on the surface, nor can 
they be appreciated by those who do not know the East. An 
admirably-written article in the cunent number of East and 
Weal records the impressions of His Highness the Aga Khan, 
gathered partly from what he saw and heard in Calcutta, ahd 
in a measure from what he was teJd by friends and ^^dllerente 
in other Indian cities. No one is better qualified to be heaijd. 
on such a subject, because the Aga Khan is in touch, m quite, 
a unique degree, with every shade of opinion in the country, 
and his impressions will commend themselves to all thoughtful 
men. Thus he recognises that the deep resentment felt in 
Calcutta at the partition of Bengal-might have affected the 
reception of the Royal visitors. But like all who studied 
the demeanour of the masses assembled on the maiden and 
along the route to Government House, he w^as struck by “an 
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Some nieasiire of the degree to which India, has altered in a 
generation waa indicated by the presence of the Ih-inoess of Wales. 
Thirty years ago the idea of a w'oman in such a position would 
have lieen exceedingly unwelcome, and it cannot be said to have 
commended itself to the native mind when the recent Tour 
was planned. India is some way still from haring any further 
use for its women than it has had for centuries, in toe most dom¬ 
estic relations, and in -affairs of State it finds an extreme diffi- 
c»l% in conceiving her at all. Even Native Rulers, who are 
so ultra-modern in their mamrera that they make one feel am 
tiqne, have no desire to extend their modernity in the direction 
of their womankind, and many were toe grave doubts expressed 
by Indians distinguished by their breadth of view as to the wis¬ 
dom of the Princess’s participation in the Tour, and it was in¬ 
structive and amusing more than once to be confronted with 
the native’s deep-seated antipathy to seeing that royal beast 
the elephant offer to a woman, however distinguished, the honour 
pf lus assistance. 

One hardly knows whether it speaks more for the ability 
of the Princess or for the tractability of the Indian mind that long 
before the Tour was ended not only had all misgivings disappeared 
but they had been converted into an entbusiastio appreciation, 
which was a smprise even to those who had hoped for it. Save 
at Calcutta, where there was a legacy of reasons that made for 
failure, Her Royal Highness’s purdah parties were the greatest 
success, and her immediate and immense popularity with all 
the women with whom she thus came in contact, helped, no doubt, 
to the so rapid conversion of tacit opposition into outspoken 
esteem. To romantic India, which sets such store by a gracious 
presence and a regal manner, the Princess made, of course, an 
indelible appeal; but it vvas not so much W'hat they saw of her 
as what they learnt, that excited the admiration of the peoples 
of India. It was her sympathy, her untiring interest, her deter¬ 
mination to undei-stand, which woke an une.xpected attention 
and won a quite surprised regard. The astonished realisation 
that she was interested in them, that she desired to penetrate 
beneath toe cold official contact to their more intimate concerns, 
that she welcomed every opportunity however, fatiguing, of 
direct and completer know'ledge, in the acquirement of which 
she did not count fatigue, was what first of all and most of all 
turned their hearts to her. 

As far as the Prince was concerned they, as is the manner 
of the East, could not separate, in their homage, loyalty from 
affection. But with her, the loyalty was only a reflected lustre, 
and on their affections she could make no claim; so that the fash¬ 
ion in wliich she drew all India to her feet was solely and wholly 
a personal triumph, and a triumph won in the face of those moat 
considerable forces of obduracy and prejudice whioh were arrayed 
against her. “We loved in the Great Queen”, said an old chief 
full of years and honours, “her justice and her greatness ;but 
most of all in your Princess we have loved her love.” That 
summed up so feelini^ly the spoken sentimeno of a score of otoers 
that one may leave it as typical of the sentiment she inspired, 
a sentiment which must count for much in any assessment of 
what has been achieve^ by the Royal tour m’ India.—-(H, F. 
PKOVO^T EATTUKSBy). 

6th Apml 1906. 

I)a% Tdfffmph.—Ckito, Thursday, April; 5. Indifferent 
weather prevailed at Cairo for the last day of the Royal visit. 
Tire Special tram was due to leave at 11-45 this morning, the 
Khedivial car being placed at the disposal of the I^inoe and 
Princess. There were present at the station to bid farewell 
to Their Royal Highnesses the Sirdar and Lady Wingate, 
General and Airs. Bullock, Sir Vincent Corbett, Mohamed Ali, 
the Earl and Countess of Cromei*, Mr. Findlay, Mr. Alban 
(British Consul), and Captain and Lady Valda Machell. The 


departure ivas quiet, and after a cordial leave-taking the train 
left punctually. A considerable crowd of intorestM spedta- 
toz's lined the route from the Palace. 

April 5. Port Said. The Royal train arrived hero preciiwly 
on tirne. Enormous crowds had gathered at various prosperous 
delta towns and stations, which were prettily decorated. Native 
bands made good attempts at playing the National Anthem 
wherever the train stopped, and offerings of bouquets and baskets 
of straw berries were made by natives. * The Prince and 
Princess expressed high delight with their visit. 

On arrival at Port Said Their Royal Highnesses embarked 
immediately on the Retioum, and preparations are already 
in pro^-ess for putting to sea in company with His Majesty’s 
battleship TerrU)le. 

An informal reception was held this morning at the Abdeen 
Palace of officials who had conduced to the pleasure and comfort 
of Their Royal HigbneBSes, and the Prince presented the man¬ 
agers of the railway and Wagons-Lits with handsome souvenirs. 

Quartlmn. — 6th Apml 1906.—When I wrote last night of the 
lack at present of any public preparations for the return of the 
Prince and Priueess of Wales from India the words may have 
recalled to some people one of the least happy indicatiopa of 
what was behind the King’s tour of thirty years ago. I was 
saying that enthusiasm about that tour waa followed rather 
significantly by the addition of the Imperial title to the Crown 
in the year of the King’s return. There was a fairly obvious 
sign of what had been at work in the inscription on an arch that 
waa erected at Southampton. It was “Welcome to our future 
Emperor,” and many who were not otherwise inclined to object to 
the change thought this was carrying toadyism rather fai-. 
One of those who did object was Lord Shaftesbury, but he 
laid himself-open by an apt quotation (apt quotations always 
seem to provide their own to a retort in kind. He said 

that he had always been taught the words “Fear God, honour 
the King.” Wherein w»m nothing about emperors. Lord 
Cairns replied that he had also been taught “Render unto 
Caesar toe things that are Cansar’s,” 

Standard .—What is to be the future of India ? What 
will our own position be in the coming time ? How long will 
it be possible for a remote and somewhat mattentive Europem 
democracy to maintain an autocratic control over three hundred 
millions of Asiatics. These are questions which can scarcely 
fail to occm' to any person of intelligence who makes some 
survey, however hasty and superficial, of our Eastern Empire. 
In the East itself be will seldom find them, asked, and still 
leas often answered. The English in India are, for the most 
part, too busy to think. They have their day’s work to do, 
and in every department, the vineyard is large, and the labourers 
are few ; and there is the hot weather to tax their energies 
and fiequent holidays and intervals of leave to dissipate them. 
The Anglo-Indian—civilian, soldier, or man of business— 
is, as a rule, content to toil strenuously in his own corner of 
toe field, to make his money or earn hia promotion as speedily 
as may be, and go home.. The future of India commonly in¬ 
terests him but little. A sailor, paid off at the end of a voyage, 
does not gi'eatly concern himself with the subsequent career 
of the ship he has left. , 

But the few who have leisure and inclination to look about 
them are not inclined to give a definite and succinct reply 
to such interrogations as those just suggested. The XTiSest 
men speak least do^atically. They know hOw many factoi« 
there are in the problem and how few of them we fully under¬ 
stand. All one can say is that great changes are likely to pass 
over India lefore this century has grown from childhood to 
middle age ; bat what form these will take, or whither they 
will lead, is not as yet in the least clear. The Awakening 
of Asia may affect India less rapidly than Japsan, more slowly, 
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perhaps, than China, but in the -end fundamentally. We 
have been "preparing the ground ourselves in all sorts of ways. 
We have given India wliat it never enjoyed until within the 
past half-century ; to wit, peace, absolute internal tranquillity, 
a^urity for life property and the^fruite of industry, aud the 
universal role of law. We have welded the sub-continent 
together by means of swift communication, canals, bridges, 
roads, railways, and telegraphs. 

Before the Mu+iny it meant a long and difficult pilgrimage 
for a man from the south to reach the north, or even for a Ben¬ 
gali, let us say, to make acquaintance with the Punjab. Lord 
Lawrence told Sir John Strachey that when he was a yoimg 
man he was thought , to have perfoiuned an extraordinary feat 
because, travelling day and night, he reached Delhi a fort¬ 
night after leaving Calcutta. Any native can now accomplish 
the journej in thirty hours for a very few rupees. Thus India 
still sundered as it is by caste, and class, and race, is beginning 
to draw together in a manner which never could have been 
po^ible in the earlier ages. Ideas circulate as w'ell as human 
beings. That which is said or written in Poona to-day may 
be known in Peshawar and Travancore to-morrow. The 
recite are for the moment seen most clearly among the educated 
minority, whom we have taught in our schools. But the circle 
js slowly extending, and in due course the peasant in his viliag;© 
will read the newspapers as the trader in the towns does 
already. 

We have not only knitted India together by steam and 
electricity: we have also used the same agencies to connect 
it with the alien world. Europeans of all sorts, not to mention 
Americans, come to India, and some of these misceUaneous 
visitors and sojourners do not inspire the native mind with 
any particular respect. At the same time the natives them¬ 
selves are travelling. Many quite humble persons—coolies, 
artisans, Sikh policemen, traders—have been far afield, to 
China, to 1 he Straits, to South Africa, to Mauritius ; others 
besides Bajas and students for the Bar have found their way 
to Europe. Much of the mystery which used to surround 
us has been stripped away. Our home life, our polities, our 
faction struggt^, our social questions, are examined with 
keenly inquisitive glances by many intelligent natives. The 
Anglo-Indian will often tell one that these investigators do 
not greatly count; they aro only .“Congress-wallahs,” more 
or de-nationalised babblers of no real importance. But 
even if that be true, we must remember that such persons 
cap talk and write, and their w'ords are read and heard by many 
who carty more weight than themselves. Are we wholly 
justified in concluding that modem Radicalism and Socialism 
deal with ideas unintelligible to themassesof the Indian artisans 
and agriculturists ? We used, I remember, to say the same 
thing about Russia a few years ago, when it was the received 
opinion that the professors of the universities and the “intel¬ 
lectuals” of the town could not make the echo of their voices 
heard in the villages. Events have shown that this view was 
erroneous. Our belief in the conservatism and irresponsiveness 
to agitation of the docile, kindly, authority-loving Indian 
peasant may require some qualification. 

\jWc are pouring the new wine of Western progress into the 
Eastern vesjsels. Modem industrialism is coming in, slowly, 
it ie true, but quite perceptibly. India, with its abundant 
ioitural Kjsources, and its reservoir of cheajj labour, must sooner 
Iff later take ite place among the manufacturing countries. 

It has atisimflated the factory system, and the process has begun 
by which the villager, the tiller pf the soil, the small independent 
cultivator, is turned into a unit in the urban labour army. 
Round Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpiir, and other 
cities, the factor^r chimneys are rising, and the black coal smrjke 
in pouring into the air, I have described some of these indus¬ 


trial developments already; and one cannot but feel that what 
has b«}n seen, the mill% the jnte factory, the mines, the metal 
works, the power stations, are only the beginning of much 
greater things. India needs capital; but capital is coming 
from abroad, and the native is, even beginning to relax his caution 
and supply it himself. The country wiH not be quite the same 
when its captains of industry are numbered by thousands 
and its factory hands by millions. Industrialism is ci-eating 
new wants, and a new standard of living; but it is sowing 
and germinating new ideas as well. 

Whether these movemente will bring the nilers and the ruled 
closer together or draw them further apart is, again, another 
question which few would essay to answer with any confidence. 
There are those who will hold that an Indian who takes to 
Western ways and habits must naturally begin to look aj; life 
from a Western standpoint. But others warn us that an Orien¬ 
tal may learn all about the use of a magazine-rifle, a dynamo, 
a sewing machine ; he may wear serge trousers instead of a 
cotton apron, and even exchange his turban for a bowler hat; 
he may play cricket and ride a bicycle, and sit on a committee ; 
he may do all these thin^ and yet remain an Oriental at heart. 
“East is East and West is West and never the two shall meet.” 
But in these days, we have seen some reason to distrust generali¬ 
sations about race and nationah'ty; it may be ..that **environ- 
ment ” is more than either; and it is even possible that the heart 
and thinking apparatus which work under a brown skin are 
not in essentials so different as we used to believe from those 
wliich aie cased by a white integument. 

For practical purposes, howevi^r, the question of questions 
is one tliat is not often spoken. How long shall we be able 
to go Europeanising, industrialising. Westernising the Indian 
native, “raising him,” as we put it, “to our level,” and yet 
keep him luider our paternal despotism. Some pessimists 
I know think that we are sounding the knell of our own su¬ 
premacy : we are teaching the native so much that he will 
presently learn to do without us. 

To a certain extent this is true. As time goes on, no doubt 
we shall find the natives doing many things for themselves 
which we have done for them. The administration of the 
country is largely in native hands already, and 1 suppose we 
must look forward to seeing more and more educated natives 
taking responsible office in the public works department; the 
sani^ry, judicial, medical, and educational branches, until 
eventually we shall have little left for Englishmen hut the 
highest posts in the Array and the Civil Service. In business 
too, the natives are treading on our heels. Much of the banking, 
the supervision of manufactures, the export and import trade 
will probably pass over to them, as they get to know more of 
the methods of modem commerce. I am told that there are ex ¬ 
port houses in Calcutta even now where the real business and 
financing, the placing of orders, and giving of credit, is transacted 
by the Hindu broker, who is nominally no more than the firm’s 
agent or managing clerk. In due course, this important per¬ 
sonage willget in touch with foreign buyers himself, and will 
have his own agents and correspondents in England and Ger¬ 
many, and so he will be able to dispense with the services of 
his European partners and ostensible employers. What the 
Parsis have accomplishcsd in Bombay, the Hindus and Maho¬ 
metans may be able to do elsewhere. Here is a natural Swsideehl 
movement w;hich We can hardly counteract. 

It does not follow that we need fear it, or that it will be 
fatal to Our political predominance—so long as our military 
strength remains unimpaired, and so long as we keep control 
of the supremo administration. That, it must be remembered, 
is the ultimate source of our power. Our position in India 
has no parallel in ancient or modem times, for the Roman 
Empire, with which we sometimes like to coippare it, was 
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xiuitie dittflTeittt. The nearest; analogy is that of the Manehtis 
in Chino; for they, lil«‘ oureehes, are a Small body of foreigners, 
an alien official colony, able to rule a vast congeries of Efistem 
peoples, becanse they have the tlireads of the administration 
in their hands. Most Oriental countries have been governed 
in that tvay, though the experiment has never l>een ptjrformed 
on such a scale asj in India and in China. But the Tartars, 
and Persians, and Afghans, and even the Mahrattas were just 
as much foreigners to the bulk of their Indian subjeeta as we 
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The point that differentiates our rule from that of every 
Eastern dynasty is that we are migrants, not ^ settlers; It 
is to some extent an element of weakness; biit it is also the. 
prime arid main source of our eflicieucy arid strength. In 
all the other oases, the masculine conquering race has estab¬ 
lished itself in the country, and prei^ntly it has suffered that 
deterioration which seems, as if by a law of ISaturo, to overtake 
every despotic monarchy^ m East. The Moghuls might 
be masters of India to this hour if they could have bred a suo- 
eession of Balrers and Akbars; and the “Nabobs” of John 
Company, in the eighteenth century, if they had been cut 
off from home and allowed to create an hereditary oligarchy 
in India, would have degenerated no less surely than their 
predecessors. It is the unitjueimss of our situation that we 
' can supply India rvith a constant fresh infusion of that Northern 
vigour, which has so often been able to Conquer an Extern 
people, and has invariably waned and weakened when it han 
settled down to govern it. 

The Manchus, weak and coiTupt as they arc, have held 
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China for close on three centuries. There seems no reason 
ivhy we should doubt our own ability to maintain our rule 
India for an iudelinito period, if wo do not shrink from the 
AAk burden and remia^^^ strong enough to beat back aggression 
^ ; V, from outside. The danger that threatens, so far as it is not 
' a military danger, may develop among ourselyes rather than 
among oar subjects. We are giving the Indian peoples two 
things they cannot themselves provide—^a atrohg and honest 
}' administration and the force to resist anarchy and external 

, : attack. These are great benefits ; but it is by no means certain 

that they are recognised bj' the majority of those upon whom 
they are oonferred, and it is even probable that our labours 
Alt; , will be less appr(^oiated as time grows on, and as a larger pro- 
portion of Asiatics become imbued with a feeling of racial 
self-consciousness. The task of governing India may grow 
not eeisier, but more arduous ; we taa;y have to deal witii a rising 
discontent among the ambitious, articulate, semi-educated 
classes, perhaps an increasing volume of agitation; and there 
is the possibility that an electorate, absorbed in its own affaira, 
might at length grow impatient of the constant effort, the un¬ 
ceasing vigilanee, the ill-requited sacrifices, cast Upon us by 
the duty of managihg and protecting the great Dependency. 
The gravest peril to our dominion in India is that which might 
arise from ignorance, carelessness, and weakness at homo. 
The journey of the Prince of Wales will have been specially 
valuable if it h".—-'— 
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and responsibilities which still lie before them in that quarter 
of the world.—(Sinsny Lory.) 
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Pioneer,—Bombay. 6th Apbiu—A meeting of the Royal 
Visit Entertainment Fund Committee was held last evening. 
The surplus income was reported to be between three and four 
lakhs, and it was resolved to hand it over to Government towards 


, tlie proposed Museum, 


Selbctions Veom Native Papers published in the Bom¬ 
bay PaESIDENCy POB THl! WEEK EKniKO 7TH APEIL 1906. 
piuja Bandhu, Ut ArB.lL. “Before Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales left the shores of indi,} Hi® 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales had the ^acious consiaer' 
ation to send a kind message of farewell to His Excellencv the ^ 
Viceroy. It has been universally appreciated. Evidently Thetr 
Royar Highnesses have been raatkedly pleased with 
visit and vividly impressed with the bfe and stirroundings in which 
they moved about for four months. All those who saw the Frinee 
and Princess land at Bombay remarked that Their Royal 
Highnesses were visibly affected by the spontaneity ol the loyal 
W6lcQi^ hugo crowds collcotccl to honour th. 0 ni 5 ui\d this 

experieiice of Their Royal Highnesses found expression in all 
the Prince’s speeches, and is also given its place in the farewell 
message. Their Royal Highnesses’svvisli that the Indian people 
might, get‘immunity from famine and pestilence, steady pro- . 
gress in argiculture and industries,* and a safe and liatuial ad¬ 
vance in social conditions’ is deeply touching. Wo are giate^ 
tul to Their Royal Highnesses for their gracious kindness and ■ 
earnestly hope and trust they will not forget the people of this 
vast dependency when they are called upon in cour.se of^ trine^to 
fill the most responsible posit ion in the British Empire. [iho 
Gw/amfi Panefr also writes in a similar strain.] 

Frdbhat, 23Bn Maroh.— “ All Sind will rejoice at the 
iiohonr Mr. Mules has received at^ the hands of His Highness 
the Prince of Wales in l)eing ereateel a Member of the , ■ 
Victorian Order. Tlie oldest European offioial in the province, 
he is also the most popular and the most loved of them all. 
Public honours are not unoften bestowed on men whom 
the people have every reason to regard with contempt or. dis¬ 
like, and hence their value is not alwaj-a very great. But in the 
present case the honour rtsaJly sets the Royal seal on true ster¬ 
ling merit. We offer our hearty congratulations to the noble , 
recipient and sincerely desire that he may receive a still better- 
recognition at the hands of the Government w hom he has repre¬ 
sented so very worthily during the space of three and thirty 
yem’9. He is one of the few European officials who have contri-. 
bu'ted materially to raise British rule in the estimation of Sind- 
his and helped to neutialise the discontent caused by the bad 
policy and serious blunders of others. He is, therefore, in every 
way deserving of Government patronage.' 

fi/irda.—1st April We spared neither paiiis nor money to 
accord a hearty welcome to the Prince and Prinee.ss of Wales. 
We did not mind the sufferings of onr own children from starva¬ 
tion and even sold our belongings for the purpose of giving grand 
banquets in Their Royal Highnesses ’ s honour We gave proofs of 
our servitude an<l intellectual weakness by decorating cur street.s 
with Hags and bunting on the occasion of their arrival in our 
midst. But what have they done for India in return is a question ; 
that has been disCus.S4id both by the Anglo-Indian and the Native 
Press. The sober organs entertain a hope that since his Royal ; 
Highness has peiwonaliy witnessed the miserable condition of the 
Indians, he will, sooner or later, feel disposed to ameliorate their 
h^rd lot. There are strong grounds to expect this at his iiands, 
because he is tender-lieai ted and has on several occasions re¬ 
iterated his promise to bring the condition of the Indian people 
to the notice of the King-Emijcror. There are .several scurrilous 
newspapers wiiich, on the other hand, describe the Royal | isit 
to India as a needless undertaking, inaamunh .<i8 the Indians did 
not obtain a single political concession as the result- of it, but, on 
the contrary, were put to a heavy outlay. , But in making such 
comments, these papers seem to have' lost sight of the fact that 
in undertaking the Indian tour His Royal Highness simply 
wished for change. If he wished to make any concession to the 
people of this country, he could as well have granted it first and 
then started on hia tour. Supposing that His Royal Highness. 
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as travelled through the country, was moved to pity by the 
sad plight of the Indians, how could be better their condition, 
when the real rulers of India are other persona. We still think 
that f the recent Royal tour will tend to the advantage both of 
England and India. It will be advantageous to the former b«- 
cau^ Englishmen will in future be able to trample upon the 
' Indians and to plunder them with redoubled vigour without the 
risk of destroying their loyalty to the British Crown. The tour 
w'ill be lieneficial to India, inasmuch as it will have taught the 
Indiars to de^nd upon their own efforts for their welfare instead 
of placing reliance upon Royal tours for its promotion. 

SSLECnoiTS FBOM ENGLISH PAFBliS OWNED BV NATIVES OP 

Madras and VEBNACtiLAB Papers pubiashed in Madras 

POB THE WEEK ENDING 7tH ApRIL 1906. 

Vntkmtu Chintatmni, Mi/sore, March 31st, 1906.—Referring 
to the advantages of His Royal Highness the Prince of WaJea'-s 
visit to India, the VritUinta CMnlatnanu of tJie 31st March, 
says:—la former day’s Royal visits were associated with largesses 
and remission of taxes and other benefits conferrotl on the people. 
The visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ha.s also 
benefited the ptople in an indirect way; the decorations all 
over the cities visited by tlie Prince gave work and wages to the 
poor people at a time when famine and high prices were prevalent. 
Honours and medals were distributed among daserving personages. 
Our future King gained a personal knowledge of the true condi¬ 
tion pf the people. He has seen that the rich and prosperous 
are only a handful, while the number of those living from hand 
to mouth is infinitely great. He has also learnt the wants of 
the people that required an instant remedy, and how the redress 
of their ^ievances would increase the loyalty and devotion to 
the British Ooyernment, In his farewell speech His Royal 
Highne.ss the Prince of Wales said that something would be done 
at present to check the existing distress in the land, and that 
growing distress will be permanently remedied in course of time. 

Selections prom Native New.spapebs rtJBtiSHED in the 

PhN-JAB for the WEEK ENDING THE 7tH APRH, 1906. 

The Panja-i-Faufad (Lahore), of the 28tlv March 1906, writ¬ 
ing abf>ut the Royal tour in Intlia says that His Royal High¬ 
ness is 08 ignorant of the real condition of tbe people of this 
country as before. This is due to the fact that he was surrounded 
by such men as wer<^ neither the representatives of His Majesty’s 
subjects nor felt real sympathy with them. 

'^le Sadiq-id-dkhbar (Rewari) of the 24th March 1906 
writing on the same subject hopes that His Royal Highness 
will not forget the loyalty shown by the Indians, and acquaint 
his august father with the feelings of hie subjects with a view 
to urging responsible ministers to do justice to the people commit- 
tCfl to their charge. 

10th April 1906. 

Times of India ,—The Special Correspondent of the Times, 
in summarising his iinpreesions of the Royal Visit to India, 
Bays :—Surely no spectacle could appeal more strongly to the 
human imagination than that which the Prince and Piincess have 
seen spread out before them whilst they have been passing in 
continuous review for more than five sttccessive months all these 
vast and varied countries with their still more vast and varied 
poptilatioiis alien in race, alien in tongue, alien in faith, over 
which they will some day, in the natural order of things, be ■ 
called to reign. In his first speech delivered on landing at Bom- I 
bay His Royal Highness said that as, in visiting India, he was but | 
treading in the footsteps of the King-Emperor, his father, so he 
hoped that his child ren and his ebiidren’s children would carry : 
on the precedent thus estabh'shed and make themselves ' 
peraonally acquainted with this Hpienclid portion of the 


I Imperial heritage. This is a promise of which the fulfilment 
j cannot fail to bear excellent fruit both for India and for the Em- 
i pire. The present > isit must have been an experience of intense 
i interest and of great practical value to the future Sovereign of 
i ;Ladia. There can be equally little doubt that it has been pro- 
' foundly appreciated by his future subjects, who have everywhere 
and on every occasion welcomed his presence amongst them 
with demonstrations of respect, and even of enthusiasm, far 
more effusive than might have been expected from races on the 
, whole rather prone to Oriental apathy. The Prince and Prinoe.ss, 
on their side, have not only responded with Royal graciousness 
to these exhibitions of popular good-will, but they have constant¬ 
ly sought to enlarge as far as possible the circle of Indian gentle¬ 
men and ladies who could be admitted to the privilege of personal 
intercourse with them, 'fhe “purdah” receptions held by tho 
Princess for the benefit of those Indian ladies from whom their 
social laws require the most rigid seclusion from all contact with 
strangers of other sex will leave membries no Jess abiding than the 
hank and easy conversations into which the Prince has frequent¬ 
ly led representative members of the various sections of Indian 
society. 

Nor have Their Royal Highnesses confined themselves to 
the more formal opportunities of intercourse afforded by State 
functions and ceremonial receptions. Only the other day^ 
for instance, since she returned from Benares to Lucknow, the 
Princess drove out, unannounced and attended only by Sir 
Walter Lawrence, to visit a neigh Iwuring village and see for 
herself something of the domestib life of the Indian peasantiy. 
Another pleasant feature of the Royal visit has been the an¬ 
xiety shown by many of the native gentry to commemorate 
it in some tangible .shape by works of philanthropy or publio 
utility, andVto bring it home to the inhabitants of districts in 
many cases altogether remote from the Royal itinerary by publio 
entertainments or by distributions of alms and food to the poor. 
In this and many other ways the beneficent influence of the Royal 
visitors has indirectly extended far beyond the area actually 
covered by their travels. On the political significance of the 
vMts paid by Their Royal Highnes.'ies to the great feudatory 
princes of the Indian Empire I have repeatedly had occasion to 
dwell during the progress of the tour. As far as the people 
of India are concerned, they have this, at least, in common 
that like all Oriental peoples, they prefer outward and visible 
signs to mere abstract conceptions and the actual presence, 
amongst them of the Heir-Apparent to the Throne, accompanied 
by so gracious a consort as the Princess, has helped to quicken, 
a.s nothing else could, their perception of the ties w’hioh unite 
them to the far-off islamd that has emerged so mysteriously out 
of the Western seas to control and shape their destinies. 

There is one other feature of the Royal tour to which at¬ 
tention should, I think, be drawn before I conclude, and that is 
the encouragement which the signal proofs given by Their Royal 
Highnesses of the interest they take in, every phase of Indian 
life, must afford to the great Civil Service of India. We are 
apt at home to forget what the Government of such a oquntry 
as India means, though it is perhaps the greatest administra¬ 
tive achievement which the world has ever seen, and it is an 
achievement which would be impossible without the high 
standard of efficiency and devotion to dutytowhich the Indian 
Givil Service bos attained. It is a torvice which undoubtedly 
holds out some high rewards and has built up a few world¬ 
wide reputations. But there are and always must be a large 
number of men in its ranks who spend their lives in work 
as arduous and responsible as can fall to the lot of any mao 
struggling for the benefit of an alien people committed to their 
care, not only against prejudice and ignorance, against famine 
and pestilence, against the hardships of isolation and exile, and 
often of prolonged separation from those nearest and deaftjgt 
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to tlieru, but soctietimes even agaiitst the oblocjuy of oMel 
inisrepresentatioii, even on the part of their fellow-couiltry- 
nien, and who can never hoj)© to emerge from relative obscurity 
or to grasp any of the richer prizes of their service. It can he 
no slight eonsolatioa for tfiem to know that the work in which 
they play so strenuous a part has beeh fetought direotly under 
the'notice of their future Soverei^^, and that he will come home 
with a deeper and fuller appreciation of the large and really 
S;,. splendid share they take in bearing the white man’s burden 
- for the l3eneflt of:;die ^whole Empire. : ; ; 
iliil*' i, Tlie Special. Correspondent of ’ the jSkmddrd writes 
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The Prince’s tour has on the whole successfully accomplished 
the purposes for which it was undertaken. It was not planned 
to amuse or enteitain the public at home, but to produce cer¬ 
tain I'esults, clearly conceivetl though, of course, never precisely 
formulated in India itself. That country, in all its sections 
Hf!!i and geographical divisions, has been accustomed from time im¬ 
memorial to purely personal nde, nor do the vast majority of 
Orientals even now undenstand any other system. The Govemor 
•General in Council, the Cabinet, the Secretary of State, the Impe¬ 
rial Parliament, are incomprehensible abstractions to them. “Thf 
golden link of the Crown ’ is a bond of the utmost practical 
value in keeping together the heterogeneous provinccjs and the 
miscellaneous nationalities of India. The people believe that 
the King-Emperor, tlie Kaiser-i-Hind, is the supreme .source 
of autbority, and that the various high personages with whom 
they are in more or less dii-ect contact, Commiasioner.s, Lieutenant- 
Governors, the Viceroy himself, are no more than his servants, 
high placed but ordinary mortals like themsejvos. The senti- 
meutal reverenc^e attaching to Royalty in the East is something 
of which we are now but faintly reminiscent in the West. Ko- 
body can have mingled, as 1 have done, with the native crowd 
in ail the great cities of India din ing the Royal entries and pro¬ 
cessions, without being keenly conscious of this fAct. To merely 
look upon the face of the Shahzada is an emotional experience for 
the Indian peasant , The 'tour was carefully planned so as to give 
this opportunity to as many people as possible ; and there is, with" 
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one or two exception.s, not a province or native .state in which 
jllj :ten.s of hundreds of thousands of persons have not travelled from 
their hoinc.s and poured into the streets of the local capitals to 
see the Prince and Princess pass by, and to go hack to their 
villages and talk, for years to come, of the grandson of the great 
HQluceri whose name is revered in every cottage and the son of 
tbe King, whose personality is also becoming exceedingly well 
Realised throughoxit the peninsu^^ 

f" So much for the people. As regards the native Princes, 
the great and minor feudatories, and the native aristocracy 
generally, the effect has been equally marked. Many of these 
chiefs and rulers, it must lie remembered, are dmbued with a 
pride of birth xyhieh is as justifiable ouj any feeling of the kind 
can be ; for a man whose ancestois were kings before Bourbons 
or Hohenzollerna were heard of, or one in whose veins r un.s the 
blood of the M&horaedan Emperors, may have some exon.se for 
|||||; thinking something of his race. It is among the standing diffi- 
‘ '' culties of our situation in India that the power of these high-born 
per30uage.s is not, and never can be, quite equal to their preten¬ 
sions. In recent years they have, to a large extent, reconciled 
themselves with t!ie facts. The descendant of the .sun-gods 
or of the Kings of the Carnatic is "well aware that certain great 
officials in India, sprung perhaps from the midrllo classes, are 
IVV. indncntial than themselve.s; they treat the Residents 

fP't with deference, the Governors and Viceroys xvith the respect 
due to then' statuR. Yet it is a great satisfaction to them to 
be placed, once in a W^ay, in jiersonal contact with the Imperial 
fj' House through its future head, and not merely tlirough its ser, 
vants and delegates. There is not a reigning Clhicf—and aluiosj; 




every reigning Chief* of imjmrtance, except those of Gie extreme 
south, w'as visited or reoeived—who does not regard the at¬ 
tentions paid to him by the Prince of Wales as an honour far 
greater than any that could be conferred on him by the Go^jerr- 
ment of India. 

The tour was seasonable : it came at the close of a,period dur- 
ing w hich opinion in India has been in a somewhat restless and 
effeiwescent condition. For tliis there have been several causes. , 
Indi.a, like every other part of Asia, has felt^ the dynamic shock 
caused by the Russo-Japanese wax. The defeat of the-* Mus¬ 
covite power has been overehadowed in the bazaars by the 
revelation that a purely Asiatic State has met and mastered 
one, which is regarded, in India at least, as purely European. 
The East, in fact, is supposed to have for once challenged the 
West and won. Erroneous a.s the deduction may be, it has had 
the curious effect of cau.sing a certain mental disturbance, 
espec-iaUy among the semi-educated class in the Indian towns—. 
an emotion, of course, eagerly cultivatod by the agitators who 
make it their business to preach a vague di.seontent with British 
lule. The Swadeshi movement, ostensibly economic in its origin, 
has been energetically'^ taken up by the same faction, who 
oontiived to associate it, skilfully enough, with the local opposi¬ 
tion to the division of the immense Province of Bengal into two 
administrative districts. There were some apprehensive, 
Anglo-Indians who feared that . the disaffection was. 
not confin^ to the professional politicians and the journalists 
of the vernacular Press: they thought it might have 
touched the masses. Ihe best an.swer to these sugges¬ 
tions was the whole-hearted demonstrations of welcome 
which the Prince received from the swarming thousands who 
crow ded the .streets, not only in Bombay and in the up-country 
capitals, like Delhi and Lahore, but in sun-kissed Madras and 
Mysore, and in the Bengal metroplis itself. Politics is still 
skin-di’ep with the Indian populationa ; but loyalty is an instinct, 
though it requires tlie visible presence of some one very ne.tr 
the Throne itself to call forth its amplest manifestations. 

The Dadl// J'degraph's representative says 
A link has been established such as the conventional West 
cannot, perhaps, entirely understand. Man to man, the Prince,' 
and his future subjects have met, bread and salt have been 
eaten, and among the multitudes of Hindustan a vague sense 
of loyalty to an unknown .source of future authority and honours 
has been exchanged lor a real, and ineffaceable memory of a 
man among them. Nor is this .all—perhaps it is not even the 
most important reisult of the long and arduou.s wmrk of the pa.st 
four months. There could hardly fail to have arisen in the 
mind of the common people of India a feeling that, so far at 
least as they xvere concerned, the final authority for all that 
humanly speaking affected their daily lives and duties, thoir 
prosperity or their misery, their famine or theii' abundance, 
centred at Simla or in Calcutta. Theoretically it is 
po.ssiblo that the dependence of the Indian Government 
upon that m London is, to an inlinitely small extent, recognised 
by the Indian ryot and taxpayer. But it is also clear that the 
sniaO proportion Of the huge population of India w'bioh does 
grasp this fact has of late been able also to understand that in 
this very Government at home there are changes to be reckoned 
with bitter discussions of view, discontinuity even of policy. 
The Prince has made his visit out here in such a manner Jh at 
not the wildest politic.aI fanatic hfl.s been left in doubt os to the 
impassable gulf that yawns between the varying; Ministers and 
Cabinets of home, ivnd the warring interests of military and civil 
India, on the one side and on the other the impassive continuity 
above all the disputes of the political arena of the only thing that 
the East vmderst.and.s and bows down before-—the Imporiai 
Throne and dynasty. C 

This is no small matter. It is a matter jof history that Duke 
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William of Normandy sectir^ England by a single act—the 
conversion of a long series of feudal peoples, with no interests 
or duties beyond those expected by an immediate overlord into 
a gtfite bound together from shore to sliore by a personal tie 
also to the King's own person. This in a way is no unfair, il¬ 
lustration cf what the Prince has done by bis visit to India. 
The old proverb that the road to Delhi is long has too often been 
^ adapted to a new rendering, though indeed London is to-day 
nearer the romote.st part of India than under Aurangzeb were 
the tvo capitals of Delhi and Daulatabad. This personal proof 
of the interest .and affection which the King-Emperor feels in 
his groat feudalities in Asia comes at a time when it was needed. 
Administration and development will do mnch. Perhaps in 
European eye.'? nothing else is needed to fulfil the expectation or 
definition of good Government. But in the East, the eye-hunger 
for a sight of him in M'hom the majesty of Empire is one day to 
b«^ embodied fe a demand that cannot safely be neglected, and 
the Pi'ince of Wales has deserved well of the wider Empire by 
saw ificing mucb to gratify it. Those who have been round the 
long course with him will never forget the crowding miUibns 
in whose grey lives the eight of the son of their great White 
Emperor will remain the greatest of all events. Once back 
again in their villages, the story will never grow old, and the 
link that has been forged this winter will bind to the (>own the 
affections of far more than the lucky village pilgrim to Benares, 
or Peshawar, or Mandalay, who ■with his own eyes saw the King’s 
son drive by. 

11th April 1906. 

Dailif Graphic .—Through India with the Prince.” By 
G. E. i\BBorr. (Arnold)].— -Not the least part of Jlr. 
G. F. Ablwtt's achievement in writing an extremely readable 
record of the tour of the Prince and Princei® of Wales in India 
is that the publication of his story has anticipated the Prince’s 
I'etum to England'. That is undeniably smart journalism ; 
but we should be doing Mr. Abbott grave injustice if we left the 
impression that his work has no other qualities than thoseUsually 
aesoc'iated with the phrase that we have used. His is not only 
smart journalism; it is good jbumalism. Its author has had to 
traveim; an immense amount of country. If he had been from 
London to Paris, from Paris by the express to Constantinople, 
down to Athens, across to Sicily, up through Italy to Vienna, 
and through Berlin to Moscow and St. Petersburg and home 
to London by way of one or two other capitals, he still would 
have done no Htore travelling than he did in the train of the 
Prince. He would have seen far fewer memorable sights and 
places; and his irapressions could have been far less novel and 
unexpected. We may now begin to see the difficulty of his task 
in writing about all these things ; in always keeping an eye and 
ear open for the things that were novel and surprising ; in con¬ 
triving as far as possible to see things and write things in a fresh 
and original way, and, where possible, from a new immt of view ; 
and to do all this without leaving out any of the eASsential facts. I 
Mr. Abbott Wits at^tittg as correspondent for the Calcutta States- i 
■man. He had, therefore, to write for an audience which would ; 
be criti< il of details; and which would have an eager nose for i 
mistakes. It al^ wanted, something worth reading ; it did not | 
want to be told what it bad heard before; and it wanted its 
daily bread of information served out before it had time to grow 
stgle. We have recited the difficulties of Mr. Abbott’s task, 
oiriy to say that he triumphantly overcame them all. He wrote 
la»t-r-tliat is evident—and at times he had to crowd in informa¬ 
tion. But, on the other hand, haste sometimes stimulated him, 
as it will stimulate the good journalist, to eloquence; and he 
is always unaffected and nearly always entertaining. He has 
written a good l)ook; aud no one will write one about the Prince’s 
journey that will be easier to read. 


12tb April 1906. 

Ptojieer,—With the boom of the guns from the ramparts 
of Mauora, and the interchange of greetings between the King- 
Emperor and the Viceroy of India, the curtain falls on the last 
scene of one of the greatest events in the modem history of India^ 
Whilst the Prince of Wales was amongst us it was too early to 
express an opinion on the nature of the services rendered by any 
particular department of the State in connection with the 
arrangements for the Royal tour; but now that His Royal 
Highness has left our shores in safety, the time has arrived when 
public attention can justifiably be drawn to special services ren¬ 
dered on this occasion by the Indian Police force—to give praise 
where it is most due—to set forth the claims to pubHe estimation 
which the Department has now established for itself—and if 
possible to secure appropriate official recognition of the w6rk done 
both by individual officers in special instances, as also by the 
force as a whole whenever they were called on to perform duties 
in connection with the Royal visit. The past siir months will 
always mark a great epoch in the history of the Indian Police 
force, since the series of successes achieved prove beyond all 
shadow of a doubt that the training and discipline of the force 
has advanced to a degree beyond the conception of those un¬ 
connected with the Department. The recently issued report 
of the Indian Police Commission made unfair capital out of 
the ..admitted shortcomings of the Department. One can only 
presume that this step was forced bn them by the absolute 
necessity for securing the adequate realisation of the necessity for 
reform in certain essential respects, and, though they succeeded 
in inducing the Government of India to make appropriate grants, 
their action has certainly resulted in the police being somewhat 
imf airly thrown back as it were in public estimation. A U dpubts 
on this point may now, however, be removed. Nothing could 
have been better than the tact, judgment/temper and smart¬ 
ness displayed by the police generally in connection with the 
performance of their duties on every occasion during the recent 
Royal tour. Not only does the force as a whole pass out of the 
test with much credit to itself, but in some instances they did 
so extremely w'eil that they were a source of pride to all who 
witnessed their arrangements and methods of dealing with Hie 
vast crowds which they were of-times called upon to oontroL 
It has in fact been the severest test of-its kind to which the 
Indian police have been subjected witliin the knowledge of the 
present generation. Not only has the force been required to 
deal with the Royal visit, but it has, in addition, in the northern 
provinces at all evenis, supp.lied oonbingehtti for keeping the 
ground and for general duty at numerous military eamps of exer¬ 
cise and to deal with enormous religious gatherings such as the 
late Kwnbh at Allahabad. The whole of their duties 

were cheerfully and efficiently performed, and the Policb are in 
fact to be heffi’tily conp'atulated on the series of successes 
achieved. It is to he regretted, therefore, that the official 
recognition of all their excellent work did not take a more sub¬ 
stantial and real form than the mere issue of formal letters ack¬ 
nowledging the services rendered. As His Royal Highness 
proceeded on the triumphal progress throughout the land 
he scattered his Royal favouir in the shape of honours and titles 
as advised by his counsellors or the rulers of the Rrovincea visited 
by him, whilst others who were in any definite way associated 
with the management of the various functions and receptions 
were presented with mementos of a more private and personal 
natui’e. In so extended a tour it is obviously impossible tp please 
everybody, and there is no doubt that many most deterving 
persons have inadvertently been omitted, but neverthele^ 
there has been much heart-burning in respect to this distri¬ 
bution of honour, and for this there appears to have been good 
cause. There may be some doubt whether a systeni of (Jistri- 
btitmg peiBonal mementoes in comparatively large numbers. 





ill preference to the distribution of official honours on a more 
sefet and deserving a scale, for services of a public rather than 
a private nature, is at all a sound one. The distinctions made 
are in many oases invidious, and it operates unfairly in cases 
of those who render exceptional semrices, and it is entirely wrong 
that officers who have had to bear the whole brunt and worry 
of the business should be groujped with and be disposed of along 
with those who were present in some cases merely as the orna¬ 
mental heads of departments, and in many other cases were 
practically as much visitors as the Royal party themselves. 
This certainly has been the case with the Superintendents of 
Police outside of the Presidency cities. The serviof® rendered 
generally by the Police in India has been recognised by the 
K,C'.V.O., bestowed upon Sir Harold Stuart, C.S., who 
holds charge of the ^iminal Intelligence Department with 
i the Government of India, and in Bombay and Calcutta the Com- 
missioners of Police have received Victorian tlrders of the 6th 
Class. In all the other great Provinces of India, the acknowledg¬ 
ment has been limited to the presentation of private souVenir 
to the Superintendents of Police and souvenir medals to the 
City Kotwals, and as such are on a par with the presentation 
of a pin to Sir. Leno after a performance at Sandringham, 
or of the medals usually presented to the private servants of 
the Royal household on the occasions of visits from members 
of other Royal families. The late Queen-Empress’s kitmutgars 
were in some instances covered with these insignificant decora¬ 
tions received from half the crowned heads in Europe. The 
compliment paid to the Indian Police has therefore been a very 
doubtful one. ...Local Governments, we understand, have com¬ 
pensated police di'awn for duty from out-districts, and have 
in some instances warmly acknowledged the services rendered, 
but a mere empty recognition of this nature by a I.ocal Govern¬ 
ment is not sufficient. The tour caimot in :«iy scjifle be regard ed 
as a mere provincial episode. It wtm an event of national im¬ 
portance and distinctly of on Imperial nature. It was really 
the sequel to the great Coronation Durbar where the loyal Chiefs 
of India assembled to do homage to their King and hear the 
proclamation announcing to them and all his Indian subjects 
the assumption of His Majesty of the title of Emperor of India. 
This act has now in a manner been ratified by the formal visit 
to this land of bis rOyal son and heir. The Royal visit has, 
therefore, been regarded by the Indian people in the nature of 
a visit of the King-Emperor himself, and the spontaneous, 
loyal and respectful acclamations of the crowd in Bombay, 
Agra, Calcutta, and Benaies proved the depth of feeling which 
h^ been kindled in the breasts of his Indian subjects. The 
Prince’s visit to each place attracted enormous crowds, and in 
Calcutta and Benares the number wliich had to be dealt with 
certainly went into millions. The entire responsibility for 
controlling the movements of these immeiise assemblages rested 
mth the police. Nor was this all, for, apa^t from the work done 
in public, the primary responsibility for guarding the person of 
His Royal Highness was also vested in the force, and probably 
nobody outside the Department will ever know or realise the 
amount of anxiety, strain, and work this involved. They had 
a difficult task to fulfil, for, whilst in no way relaxing their 
vigilance, it was essential that their presence should not he 
felt, and then in the jostle for places and the natural endeavour 
of ah classes of officials to bring themselves to the fore, the offi¬ 
cers of police had to keep out of evidence and in the background. 
It is this circumstance which must be so galling to men in their 
position, who have borne the whole brunt of the burden of 
the day, who would have suffered had anything gone wrong, 
and who are conveniently forgotten when the show is all over. 
The unfairness of the position assumed by the Civil Service 
in keeping officers of the Department out of rewards justly due 
to them has in no instance been more clearly demonstrated than 


in the present, where hononrs and rewards which ought to have 
gone to officers of the force have gone to oiviliam who occupy 
or were appointed to posts which should have been held by 
policemen. Even the exceptions prove this charge, for the only 
looal officers of police who have been permitted to partake' cf 
the emmbs which liave fallen from the rich man’s table have 
been the Commissioners of Police, who do not happbn to lie 
departmentally subordinate to local Magistrates of the Provin¬ 
cial Inspectors-General of Police. And yet Hie jHilice arrange¬ 
ments in all our other great cities were in no way behind those 
in the Presidencies, fii .4gra, Lahore,. Peshawar, Mandalay, 
and Benares, the crowds were just as heavy, and the police 
had in some cases a far more difficult task in arranging for events 
both on land and water than in the Presidency cities where the 
roads are broad and the people accustomed to the regulation 
of street and carriage traffic, and the police have a far stronger 
force of European constables than is the case in the Provinces. 
But the conduct of the police and the excellence of their arrange¬ 
ments throughout the tour elicited nothing but unstinted praise 
from all who took part in these proceedings. The failure there* 
fore to obtain appropriate reec^nition in many of the instances 
referred to can only be attributed in the first place to the position 
occupied by the Superintendent of Police in relation to the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate, and in the second to neglect on the part of their 
own Inspectors General, whose business it was to see that good 
work received adequate recognition. It is in any case evident 
that the Royal advisers are in this respect more to blame than 
His Royal Highness himself. 

It is not too late even yet to remedy so obvious an error. 
But as it is not the first occasion in which the force has been left 
out in the cold, those who have its interests at heart should 
lose no time in pressing its claims to Government. The Ooro* 
natiun of the King was commemorated in England so far as the 
police were concerned by the issue of the Coronation medal to 
aU members of the force who had the honour of serving on duty 
on that occasion. A formd visit of His Majesty to any of the 
great cities in the United Kingdom is also as a rule made the 
occasion of a simitar honour to the stalwart boys in blue, But 
in India things are done differently It would appear that the 
average amount received in rewards by the rank-and-file of 
the Punjab Police who did such excellent work at the Delhi Dim- 
bar amounted to the somewhat extravagant figure of about four 
annas per head! Their services and the services rendered by 
the police from all over India who did duty on that occasion 
were, it is true, acknowledged in a general order by the Governor- 
General in Council, and Mr. Brown received a C.LE., but 
that was all. The force received no decoration, and beyond 
the knowltKlge that they had done their duty and have received 
the thanks of the Viceroy they have nothing to show that they 
had ever been on duty at all on so auspicious an occasion. 

The issue of a special police me<lal for Delhi as also another 
for the recent Royal visit to British India to all poUcemen, who 
were on duty on these two occasions, would not be out of place, 
and would satisfy all ranks more than himdreda of letters of 
acknowledgment, or the disbursement of any sum in money. 
It would be a practical way of showing that their efforts had been 
appreciated and reoognrs^ by the great Sirhar whose salt they 
eat. They would be permanent mementoes of the great occasions 
Mid would result in the recipients thereof taking a pride in their 
prof^ion: it would stimulate others to do their duty faithfully 
and well so as to ensure selection for such duties in future, and 
would go a long way towards the fostering and development of 
a most desirable de corps, and would in any cose be nothing 
but a just, and appropriate, and on the whole, a very economical 
recognition of the valuable services rendered. Anotlier and even 
a less costly honour which might w'ell be conferred on the force 
is the change of its title from that of the Indian Police Force 
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flo the Imperial Iitdiam Constabulary. The force was originally 
raised on the lines of the Royal Irish Constabulary, and its 
duties are in many respects very similar. The occasion for the 
change is an appropriate one, and the compliment could be 
justified—evep at the risk of inouiring the wrath and displeasure 
of such local Governments as still consider the Department a 
plaything of their own, wherein to dump down members of the 
CivU Service who cannot be provided for elsewhere, <«• to be 
cut down and olherwise experimented with at pleasure. In 
any. case, in whatever form it may please the Government of 
India to demonstrate their appreciation of the services rendered 
by the Indian Police on these occasions, every member of the 
force who had the honour of serving on the occasion of the Royal 
visit may console himself with the reflection that the tvork of 
the force not only ehcited the praise of the public Press, but that 
the Prince of W^es himself on leaving the oountrj'was graciously 
pleased to place'on record an appreciation of the manner m which 
they had performed their duties, for, in his farewell letter of 
the 19th March to the Viceroy, His Royal Highness says 
** I have been struck with the working of the police and with the 
manner in which the huge crowds which have, everywhere 
gatliored to welcome us have been handled. It is a great 
satisfaction to the Princess and myself to know that on such 
occasions there has been pntctically no loss of life nor serious 
accidents, and we are specially happy to have noticed the 
absence of violence and rough usage ” Th^e cannot be empty 
words, and it may be hoped that the police wiU receive their 
proper share of the plums in the next Birthday Honours, and 
that the recogniiion will extend to all ranks of a force who 
have, when tried, acquitted themselves so well and area cre<lit 
to the Government and the country to which they belong. 

Sbleotioss from Nativjb Newspapers pobushed in the 
United Provinoes eok the week ending the 14th “ 
ApatL 1906. 

The Agra Magazine hr March says :*—The grand and hearty 
reception which Th«rir Royal Highnesses have met everywhere, 
and to whicht hey have themselves testified by published letters, i 
falsifies the imcaUed-for assertions of disloyalty which are j 
directed at us by modem Anglo-Indians. The so-called disloyal | 
eectdon—-namely educated India—united with the masses and ,1 
the aristocracy to give them a loyal reception. | 

The Royal visit has been beneficial to India in many W'ays. ; 
it has inspired the subjects with a renewed feeling Cf attach- i 
ment to the British Throne, it has given them a unique op- ; 
portunity for expressing their gratitude for the innumerable 
blessings of the British Raj, it has stimulated among them the ; 
popular sentiment of fountoig institutions for the good of the j 
country, and lastly it has helped them to realize that their in¬ 
terests are as dear to the heart of the J^loyal family as those of 
.any other country in the lilmpire. The universal expression of ! 
welcome with which Their Royal Highnesses were received has ; 
not foiled to impress them with the genuineness of their loyalty i 
of which Indians are justly proud. The public institutbns | 
which have bemi raised in their honour will eonfciaue to remind ! 
us Of the anspioious visit. | 

, T^^^ ipere idea of having seen the Heir to the Ihrone, their j 
hstnre King and Ruler, will satisfy' the popular imagination 
for a long time to come, and the festivities connected with thei 
vfeifc will make an indelible impression upon the young minds 
bf the children. 

Butwhat we, Indians, hope is that Iheir H%lme6Bes too will 
carry with them a love of tiie eountty, a sympathy with the as¬ 
pirations and feelings of the Inchan people, a dfssire to promote 
them interest even amidst ocmflicting forces. Whether we 
have succeeded in kindling such enthusiiwBn in Their Royal 
H%hnee8e«,.isyet to be seen. But we have grounds for this hope 


seeing that what little has fallen from their lips during this 
memorable tour has given an impression that their feelings 
are with us, and that our interests are safe in their hands. 

16th Aebil 1906. 

Ptemeer.—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prinoess 
of Wales have graciously accepted a copy of the “ Life of Colonel 
James Skinner,” written by his grandson, Mr. Stanley E. Skin¬ 
ner, who had the honour of presentation to Their Royal High¬ 
nesses some time ago at DeUu. The ‘ ‘ Life ” is in two handsome 
volumes specially bound for presentation, and it has been ack¬ 
nowledged by signed photographs of Their Royal Highnesses. 
Mr. Skinner will shortly place in the Church at Delhi, which 
was built by his grandfather, a memorial tablet to the Oftioer’s 
of Skinner’s Horse who fell on active service. 

Seu^ctions from Native Newsfapebs published in the 
United Pbovinoes fob week ending the 2 1st April 1906. 

The Quarmin (Budaun), of the 14th April, publishes 
a communication purporting to be a farewell address given 
by India to the Prince of Wales. India telling His Royal 
Highness that he conferred a great honour on her by 
visiting her, says that her children in general, notwithstanding 
theii’ extreme poverty, spared no pains and money, even though 
the latter might have been obtained by loan, to give His Royal 
Highness a fitting and iroyal reception. Ha* Chiefs too left no 
stone unturned to show His Highness the utmost hospitality, 
making as valuable and rai-e presents to him as could possibly 
be expected, and receiving titles in return. But it was much 
to be regretted that His Highness did not in his turn confer 
any Royal boon on Indians who have to lead a very misrrable 
life, of which His Highness has learnt nothing, he ha ving always 
been surrounded with splendour, and not allowed to see the real 
condition of terrible misery and indigence in which they pass 
their days. In conclusion, India, bidding a hearty farewell 
to His Royal Highness, prays him not to forget her, loyal 
and faithful as she always has been to the British Crown, when 
he ascends the Throne. 

23rd April 1906. 

lyesiminsier Gazette. —The Corporation of London to-day 
determined unanimously to .give a grand dejeuner in honour 
of the return of the Prince and Prinoess of Wales from their 
Indian tour. This will take place in the GuikihaU on the I4th 
instant. It is understood that the entertainment will be simi¬ 
lar to that given to Their Royal Highnesses on the- return 
from their tour around the world. On that occasion, it may 
be remembered, a brilliant gathering assembled in the library 
at the Guildhall, where an address was presented by the Cor¬ 
poration. Subsequently a move was made to the large hall, 
where an elt^ant dejeuner was served. The Lord Mayor pre¬ 
sided, and the company was a thoroughly representative one. 
The toast list was brief, hut the Duke of York, os he then was, 
delivered a lengthy speech in reply -to the toast of his health, 
in the course of which he counselled Great Britain to “i wake up 
if she did not wish to be outdistanced by her commercial 
rivals.” 

28th April 1906. 

- Our Howe.—The city of Benares, which is the holy city of 
India, was visited by the Prince and Piinci^ of Wales towards 
the conoluskm of their long tour in Britain's Eastern depen¬ 
dency. But there is no doubt that the reraemfyanoe of Benares 
will live long in the memory of Their Royal Highnesses- The 
ancient and sacred city carried out its welcome, its schemes of 
decorations, which were not only eharacteristie but unique. 
Triumphal arches were erected, decorated with the famous 
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brass work and embroidered cloths of Benares, and others 'w ere 
ij? designed to rypresent the dilBtopent trade guilds of the city. M 
eixch of them proaiinent members of the guilds were stationed. 

. Then, too, in the siMfed as was befitting, models of the 

! , Hindu gods and goddesses we re used in the decora tions, and 
representatives of Sadhus and Saiiyinjis were gathered at im¬ 
portant places along the lino of route of the Royal prc»ce8sion. 
I Iheao men are the religious teachers who w'andor over the country 
i!,; and who are fed by the charity of the people. It is iegarde<i 
as an honour to give, food, probably by placing rice in the holy 
man's begging bowl, to one who devotes himself tjO a religious 
, life. These men are welcomed wherever they go, and often 
bringmuch joy and instruction to households b)"^ their recita- 
,1 tion of the stories of heroes and heroines of the past. 'Jjhe most 
i' important personages in the procession were mounted upon 
elephants : tha.t on which the Brine© and Princess rode was most 
J; gorgeously caparisoned ; and scarcely leiSs impressive was the 

1 great animal ridden by the Maharaja of Benar^. Elephants 

V seem to be the anitoaLs which best sustain the dignity of an 
■i Oriental procession ; they lend themselves to decoration ju8t 
because they artvso big, and they appear to realise the important 
part which they are oallt^d upon to play. Thousands of loyal 
; and enthusiastic people of India’s holy city gave Their Pvoyal 
esses a most enthusiastic welt^ome. 
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.30th APBih ' 

Rem&jo .—Before discussing the hateful political 
incidents of thfs past month, We vrould direct our readers’ 
attention to an inspiring episofio which, though it may have 
attocted less attention than it merits from that portion of the 
Press which thrives on diurnal exeibmient, ia ail event of the ut¬ 
most importance in the history of the British Empire. It will 
leave a permanent imprint on the minds of myriads of onr fellow 
' subjects long after more notorious matters have been buried 
in oblivion. Needless to say we refer to the Royal visit to India 
vriiich has now drawn to a close. According to all aecoinils the 
tour of the Priilce and Princess of Wales has not only lieen an 
unclouded success from the sp;otacular and popular point of 
view, but occurring as it did at a time when a series of rogret- 
ttable imfidente^ the prestige of the Indian 

' Oovelmment, it has bonie political fruit of inestimable value. 
Indeed it is no exaggeration to say that the presence of the Heir- 
Apparent among his future lndian subjects has left the British 
Raj stronger than it w'as six months ago. Before leaving Rarnchi 
on Majch 19, the Prince, in replying to a farewell address from 
the municipality, gave elo(|uent expression to his impressions 
and to those of his gracious consort—who enjoys the distinc¬ 
tion of being the first Princess of Wales who has over trodden 
on Indian soil. They loft “ this wonderful land ” with feelings 
of “gratitude and affection.” We have seen enough to make 
India a living reahty to us , . . . and to implant for 

ever in our hearts sj^pathy and interest in all that affects onr 
fellow-subjects in India, of wliatevei creed or race. While en¬ 
joying the “ brightness and splendour ” with which they have 
been received by “thousands of cheerful and happy faces”, 
they remembered “the hard lives led by those in the trying 
climates of the plains, and we know tlie miseries which beset 
the patient and hardworking jieasanb when the rains do not 
come in due season.” The Prince had gained know ItHige “ which 
with future study and observation will enable me to try and 
understand some of the problems of Bi-itish adoiinistration,” 
and had been deeply touched by “ that feeling of loyalty to the 
Crown and devotion to the person of the Kiiig-Knifjeror which 
, . . has been displayed ever since we first set foot on Indian soil. We 
have also h(Mm givatly tonchtM by the evident memories of 
, y, y affccticn towarcis my dear brother, which still remain in the 
, hearts of those with whom he was brought into conta<Jt during 
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his stay in India some sixteen years ago. In bidding India ' 
farewell we can truly say that our visit has been to u,s an unonid- 
ing and unbroken series of happy and nujst iuStruotive 
experiences.” 

The special correspondent of the Tme-v, whose admirable 
chronicle of the Royal progress has kept the British public in¬ 
formed of its successive stages, contributes an mstriictive appre¬ 
ciation of tlio tour from the Indian standpoint to the Times 
of March 20. “That it- would be a magnificent and stately 
pageant, such ^ could be produced on no other stage in the world 
but India, was a foregone cohelusion,” upon which it would be 
unnecessary to dwell further, all the more as it would be futile 
“to convey by written word any adequate impression of the 
kaleidoscopic series of picturesque and brilliant scenes which 
for more than four montlis have passed from day to day before 
our eyes.” Perhaps the magnitude and infinite variety of 
“ this wonderful Indian panorama,” might be brought home to 
un travelled Engbshmen by the reminder that whereas it was 
hardly possible to make a railway journey of twenty-four coirsecn- 
tive hours in Great Britain, the Royal travellers had covered no 
loss than eight thousand miles by rail, besides making a sea voyage 
of two thousand miles from Calcutta to Rangoon and thence Isaob 
to Madras ; and yet in spite of thescaaduous exertions tliey have, 
been compelled to leave unvisited whole regions of the sub-con¬ 
tinent of scarcely inferior interest to those they had seen. Nearly 
every Indian province is territorially wjuivalent to an average 
continental State, while some surpass in population and equal 
in area first-olaete European Powers. Thus Western Bengal 
alone contains a population apprommating that of the German 
Empire, and the total population of India substantially exceeds, 
while its area surpasses, that of the whole oontinent of Europe, 
excluding Russia, “It is further from Bombay to Peshawar 
than from London to Vienna, and from Calcutta to Quetta is 
a longer journey than from Madiid to St. Petersburg.” Still 
more bewildering is the diversity of climates, coimtries, and peo¬ 
ples. The Prince and Princess of Wales had passed from “ the 
warm and humid zone ” of the western coast around Bombay 
acroas the “ parched and sun-scotched table-land v\ here the black 
shadow of famine too often hangs o\’er the country, and a few 
inches of rain make all the difference between starvation and 
plenty, to the wild mounktinuons borderland of the North-West 
Froutior, close up under ‘ The Roof of the World,’ where .summer 
and winter mark the extremes of heat and cold.” They had 
traversed ibe densely populated pkiins of the delte of the Ganges, 
the deserts of Western Rajputan.'i, and the desolate pjateau of 
the rook-streM'n Deccan, while in Burma and Madras they had 
enjoyed “ the splendid luxuriance of tropical vegetation under the 
influence of regular trade-winds and steady rainfall.” They bad 
been greeted by Pathan and Beluch tribesmen ‘Svith strengly 
nxark^ Semitic features, by Mixssalman Punjabis and Bengali 
Hindus, by smiling Burmans with slanting Mongolian eyes, 
and. by dark-skinned Tamils of the old DravkUan stock.” 

The writer cannot refrain fi’om expressing his astonishment 
that Engiishmen who liavo spent a large qiart of their lives in 
!(ndi» should beguile the home public by descanting on public 
platforms and in Parliament of “the Indian people” as though 
our Easteni Empire wore inhabited by a homogeneous r.^ 
“ united by those bontls of common descent and language, and 
faith and customs, which combine to make up a na.tion.” There 
art\ tlrree races in India which, according to' every anthropolo¬ 
gical test, differ more widely than do Swedes from Itaiianfci, 
or Prussians from Portuguese, while the cleavage l>etwe««i them 
is as deep as that which divides any two European nations; 
according to last year's census there are one hundred and twenty- 
four vernacular languages, a.nd though Hie religious divisions 
may he less numerous, “ they are proportionately deep,’' while 
the caste tyatem of the Hindus alone opens up such a bewild* 
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eting field as no outsider can begin to tmderatand until lie has 
macip it a subject of life-long study. In a remarkable passage^ 
which we cannot foi'bear quoting textually, the Times corres¬ 
pondent gives a vivid picture of the phantasmagoria of people 
with whom the Prince had been able to come into personal 
contact. 

Hindu |>rinces who trace their descent from tho heroes of Indian 
mythology, ruling chiefs whose forebears were but the satraps 
of the Moghul in-raders, cultured native gentlemen, who not 
only speak our own language more fluently and correctly than 
many educated Englishmen, but have to a great extent assi- 
milated our literature ^d our mental habits, and oven our 
conceptions of political rights and liberties, and yet would con¬ 
sider themselves defiled by sitting at table with us, and regard 
all our social institutions, especially in regard to the position 
of woman, with the utmost abhorrence; gallant officers of our 
Indian Army who bold equal rank and exercise equal authority 
in their regiments, yet outside the sphere of their militaiy duties 
dan hold no social interooxirse together, and would no more dream 
of messing in common than of allowing their families to inter¬ 
marry ; distinguished Indian lawyers whose supple intellects 
have been trained to seize every nicety of British law, and hon- 
tier chiefteins, whoso contempt for all law bnt that of the stronger 
hand is curbed solely by the material force arrayed behind the 
British-law-giver ; great landlords who administer their vast agri¬ 
cultural estates in the old patriarchal spirit of the East, and native 
millowners whose keen aptitude for buamess would bear com¬ 
parison with that of any of our twentieth-century captains of 
Western industry; learned exponents of Hindu orthodoxy with 
all its strange rites, and to us inconceivably cruel customs, 
such as child marriages, with the perpetual widowhood to which 
they often condemn the young girl-wife, and political lea¬ 
ders, impatient to poor the new wine of western democratic in- 
atitutiems into the old bottles of a social system which represents 
an ancient and intensely rigid civilisation as far as the poles 
asunder from that of Euroiie. These contrasts, these con¬ 
tradictions, could be multiplied almost ad in finiium, and, beyond 
the classes with whom the Prince could hold any personal inter- 
„ coiuse, there are the countlesB millions of India, humble toilers 
on the land, industrial workers in the cities, primitive denizens 
of the jungie mid the bills, hardy boatmen and fishermen who 
spend their lives on the great rivers and the deep waters of the 
sea; all split up again by caste, by creed, by race, fay occupation, 
by language, into innumerable groups whose whole range of social 
experience ia bound up within the narrow iimits of their own 
•niJage, or their own profession, or, in still more comprehensive 
terms, of their own caste, which in one shape or another includes 
' everything that can difierentiate man from man. 

The Prince’s public utterances have supplied abundant evi¬ 
dence of tho abiding impressions be has derived from his unique 
pilgrimage. The writer we have quoted has something 
to say of the impression made by the visit on the peoples of India, 
who have “everywhere and on every occasion welcomed his 
presence funongst them with demonstrations of respect, and even 
of enthusiasm, far more effusive than might have been expected 
from raees on the whole rather prone to Oriental apathy.” Their 
Rcsyal Highnesses had not only responded with .Royal gracious- 
ness to every cxliibition of popular goodwill, but they had con¬ 
tinually sought to enlarge “the circle of Indian gentlemen and 
ladies who could be admitted to the privilege of personal inler- 
oourse with them,” while the purdah receptions of the Princess 
“will leave memories fto less abiding than the frank and easy 
conversations into which the Prince has frequently led repre* 
sentative raembrjrs of the various sections of Indian society,” 
The native gentry had testified their satfefaction by their fre¬ 
quent desire to commemorate the event by some tangible mem¬ 
orial of philanthropy or public utility, and it would be super¬ 


fluous to emphasise the political significance of the visits paid 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales to the great feudatory 
princes of the Indian Empire. In common with other Oriental 
people, the peoples of India “ prefer outward and visible signs 
to mere abstract ctmeeptions, and the actual, presence amongst 
theki of the Heir-Apparent to the Throne, accompanied by so 
gracious a consort as the Princess, has helped to quicken, as noth¬ 
ing else could, their perception of the ties which unite them to the 
far-off island that has emerged so mysteriously out of the Western 
seas to control and shape their destinie.s.”* Another admirable 
feature of the tour w'as the honour- paid to “ the great Civil 
Service of India,” which received many signal proofs of the in¬ 
terest taken by the Royal Family in its splendid labours. Home¬ 
keeping Britons are apt to forget what the Government of the 
Indian continent means. “ It is perhaps the greatest administra¬ 
tive achievement which the world have ever seen, and it is an 
achievement which would be impossible without the high stan¬ 
dard of efficiency and devotion to duty to which the Indian 
Civil Service has attained.” It offers cmsiderable rewards. 
Some of its members achieve world-wide eminence. 

But there are and always must be a large number of men 
in its ranks who spend their lives in work as arduous and respon¬ 
sible as can fall to the lot of any man, struggling for the benefit 
of an alien people committed to their care, not only against 
prejudice and ignorance, against famine and pestilence, again.st 
the hardships of isolation and exile,' and often of prolonged 
separation from those nearest and dearest to them, but 
sometimes even against the obloquy of cruel misrepresentation, 
even on the part of their fellow-countrymen, and who can never 
hope to emerge from relative obscurity or to grasp any of the 
richer prizes of their service. 

It is no slight encouragement to them that their work should 
have come xmder the personal cognisance of their future Sover¬ 
eign, and to know that “ he wdl come home with a deeper and 
fidler appreciation of the large and really splendid shai-e they 
take m bearing the white man’s burden for the benefit of the 
whole Empire.” Although the British people are reputed to he 
ungrateful towards all who render conspicuous service to the 
State outside the narrow confines of these islands, we refuse to 
believe that they will be backward in testifying their appreciation 
of the splendid la bours of the Prmce and Princess of Wales 
throughout tho past winter. We are so accustomed to a high 
standard of duty on the part of the Royal Family that wo take 
all their services as a matter of course, without ever stopping 
to think of the sacrifices involved. Few people have arty 
conceptipn of the tremendous, because almost unbroken, strain 
of a Royal tour in India, but we can all realise that, as in 
the case of our Indian Civil Servants, tho Prince and Princess 
have ungrudgingly home a long and anxious separation from 
those who aie nearest and dearest to them in the interests of 
the Empire. 

2kd Mat 1906. 

Oivil and Military Gfazette .—The position of the journalist 
who has to describe the eeremonias of the Royal tour in India 
for a peculiar paper like the SUUesnum of Calcutta, which is 
avowedly opposed to ceremonies, is necessarily confined; 
but even taking into account the difficulty of his task. .Mr, 
Abbott is not to be congratulated on the taste he has displayed 
in “Through India with the Prince” (Edward Arnold). This 
book reads Hko an attempt to describe the play of Hamlet 
without mentioning the Prince of .Denmark. ^Mr. AoTOtt 
nowhere attacks the Prince of Wales: he simply ignores him ; 
confining his attention to a general picture ol India, hr a 
work ostensibly devoted to the Royal tour it seeiiw abSmd 
to find almost no mention of the Royal party. No-one requires 
or desires a full account of the many durbars and other^ cere¬ 
monies which marked the tour; but they were very charac- 















wito an opportanity for airing their disloyalty. Bnt their ; 
rahtd talk was not of the slightest avail to move the people j 
at large away from tireir spontaneoos resolve to give their 
lilustrioHS Visitors a hearty welcome. Wherever they went, 
whether to the Afghan frontier or the far remote Mandalay, 
their reception testified, not Only to their own personal popu¬ 
larity among His Majesty’s Asiatic suhjects, but to the con- ' 
turned growth of loyal sentiment among all conditions of men. 
Tlie natives have,* it is clear, come to the conclusion that no 
greater misfortune chuid betide their country than the with¬ 
drawal of the iTiling race. They recognise that it would not 
only deprive them of the certainty of inflexible justice and | 
wise administration, but would be instantly followed by racial ! 
and religious struggles for supremacy throughout the peninsula. 1 
And in that perception, they accorded to the British Shah- 
zadah and his Consort a homage as deep-seated as spontaneous, i 
which we feel a^ured will ever remain one of their pleasantest 
remembrances. 

Morning Leader.~0\iT Portsmouth correspondent tele- i 

graphs: ! 

The arrangements for the reception of the Prince and Princess ! 
of Wales on their return from their Indian tour have been ! 
completed, and Portsmouth is preparing to give the Royal I 
torurists an enthusiaatio and loyal welcome. 

The Menoton, with her escort, the Terrible^ is expected at 
Spithead this afternoon, and will be received by the Ctiannel i 
Fleet under the command of Admiral Sir A. K. Wilson. ■ 

The Prince will not, however, receive any visits till the i 
jRenoton is alongside the jetty in Portsmouth Harbour to-morrow \ 
morning. ! 

At eight o’clock the warships in the harbour will dress 
with flags, the yard-s will be manned, and as the Eenown starts : 
from her^ moorings towards the harbour the guns of the fleet ' 
and the land defences will boom forth the royal salute. • 

There will be a gathering of distinguished naval and military 
officers to greet the Prince and Princess in the dockyard, and 
guards of naval men and marines will be mounted. 

The Mayor of Poitemouth and the corporation will present 
an address of weicome from the citizens of the port. The ; 
royal train is to leave for liondon at three; o’clock. ' 

The Rmoiffn reached Portland yesterday. 

Piince Edward and Priirce Albert of Wales are to meet | 
their parents at Portsmouth, and if the weather is fine they ' 
will probably go out to the Remwn to-night. ^ 

The Rtwmm is due at the South Railway Jetty at 11 to- i 
morrow morning. On the jetty guards of honour will be sta- i 
tioned. | 

King Edward spent the early part, of yesterday morning 
over hia correspondence, says a Reuter Parts telegram. He : 
left the Embassy at eleven o’clock and drove to the English ^ 
church in the Rue d’Aguesseau to attend morning service. 
The King occupied a seat in the choir, of the church. The i 
congregation included the staff of the British Embassy, the i 
members of the royal suite, and prominent personages in the I 
British colony in Paris. ! 

In the afternoon the King dror e out to the Chevreuse v-alley. > 
His,, Majesty returned in the evening to the British Blmbiissy, 
where he dined with fclie mcml^ers of the suite and a few friends, f 
The King leaves Paris for London via Calais at a quarter 
pa«6 eleven this morning. His Majesty has bestowed various ; 
dcooratiom and gifts on tiie officials of the deteetive police j 
att^hed to his sendee during his stay in Paris. ! 

The special steamer invida with Kmg Edward and suite 
on board, will leave Calais at three o’cloek this afternoon, and ' 
is to arrive at Dover at about four o’clock. A royal train ; 
will be in w'aiting at Dover to convey the party to London, 
Mofning Lsidef.-—The Prince and Princess of Wales have not 


set foot in 13ngland after their tour in India, before the firet of the- 
bfjoks relating the story of their journey has made its appearance ; 
but this particular volume is far from being the conventional 
record of pomps and ceremonies that one assoointes with suoh 
an occasion. Sir. Abbott had the good fortune to represent a 
Calcutta Liberal paper, the States man” and therefore was 
at liberly to say exactly what he thought about the royal progress 
through India. It is htudiy surprising to find in his book 
an impression that all tlvese displays, durbars, and minor cere¬ 
monies of every description thoroughly bored the more in- 
teiligent of those who took part in them, left the masses of India 
absolutely untmjohed, and wasted a good deal of money that 
could have been spent to much better advantage in a land 
suffering from scarcity, amounting in places to famine. 

The only class who seem to have been quite in their element 
were the native princes, who had a good opportunity for vying 
with each other in display, and for impressing the Heir to the 
Empire with their ” loyalty.” The spirit in which some of 
these semi-potentates regard their responsibilities is exemplified 
by Sindhia’s remark made to the author: 

Famine is an everyday occurrence, W'hils the Pi-ince’s 
visit is an event unique of its kind. 

Upon these grounds he declined to follow the good example 
set by the Maharaja of Jaipur, and devote a portion of his 
entertainment fund to relieving his subjects’ misery ; but if, 
as we can well believe, the Prince preferred the course pursued 
in Jaipur, it would have been better to avoid entirely the parts 
of the country affected ivith scarcity, as Ajmer was avoided. 

Mr, Abbott’s point of view is teisely expressed: 

This was the second durbar I assisted at, through no 
fault of mine, and I hope it will be the last I shall 
feel under the necessity of inflicting on the reader. 

Similarly 0 .t the time of the visit to Calcutta, he records 
a yard-long list of entertainments, and then decided to spend 
his time in studying Calcutta and its people ‘for that might 
be instructive and even entertaining.” Thus the royal visit 
bulks veiy small in tliis book, which is ostensibly devoted 
to the Prince’s tour, and instead wo get a moving pemorama 
of aU the provinces and peoples of India, from the indepen¬ 
dent mountaineers of the North-West Frontier to the sleek 
and oily Babu of Calcutta, and from the silk-clad, laughter- 
loving Bur man to the dreamy, plaintive peoples of Southern 
India. 

In this field of study* Mr. Abbott is at Ms ease, and di8pla.ys 
a sympathy which is elsewhere absent from his book. He 
is naturally interested, too, in such abstract questions as the 
effect of Japan’s victory over Russia upon Indian feeling : 

Dreams are now dreamed in Hind us tan of a new oivil- 
isiition, wholly Eastern and untainted by the 
coarse materialism of the West* to which India 
will supply the thought, China the ethics, and 
Japan the artistic expression. 

It is a curious irony to fipd such a reflection resulting from 
the journey of India’s future over-lord. 

/Stendard.—In these days royalty travels so often and so 
far that the journeys of kings and piinces make less impreasion 
than was the case only a few years ago. Many things, for 
example, have happen^ since the Prince of Wales left the 
shores of Britain last October to begin his tour in the East. 
There have been political shocks and agitations, as well as 
those of Nature; ministries have risen and fallen, nations 
have once or twice seemed on the edge of war, and one great 
State, at least, was threakned with revolution. Royal move¬ 
ments, too, have been frequent, and the attention of the world 
has been attracted to the tour of the Duke of Connau^t m 
South Afri«i, the interesting mission of Prince Arthur to J^^n 
and his homeward voyage, and the visit of His Majesty the Kmg 
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thirty yeara ago. IVom the Khyher Pass, of stirring memories, 
to Mandalay, the Heir to the Throne has everywhere been re¬ 
ceived by the Indian princes and the people with immistakabie 
signs of loyalty. There is no doubt that tho bonds between 
tilie Indian people and oorselves have beem strengthenjjd by 
the Royal tour, and the unfailing tact and courtesy of tho 
Prince in His reception of the representative of the great families 
of India. The tour has been marked by many biilliaut reviews, 
banquets, and receptions, but the loyalty of the Rajas and 
of ijhe people to the British Crown must have gratified the 
Prince as much as it has pleased all well-wishers of the Indian 
people. In bidding farewell to the Viceroy, the Prince said 
that he would never forget the greetings of India and Burma, 
or the “ loving i-egard of the people for the King.” That 
regard has doubtless been strengthened by the Royal tour, 
and the arduous joumeyings of the Prince and Princess should 
bear fruit in the future. 

Daily JfoiZ.—There are people who profess to believe that 
the office of princes is a splendid sinecure. Those who affect 
this heresy would do well to study the recent record of members 
of the Royal Family. The King has just returned frohi a 
holiday, in which we may be sure that the business of State 
formed part of his pleasure, and that in Greece, as well as in 
France, and Italy, the influence of his strong personality will 
not be without advantage. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, who are back from a 
more extended tour, have earned peculiar distinction as traveflera. 
They have seen more of the Empire than any of their predecessors. 
Australia, New Zealand, Sorith Africa, and Canada were the 
countries of their first Imperial miasion. India, Burma, and 
Egypt have completed the pilgrimage. In these Colonies 
and dependencies they have spent more than a year, and have 
been brought into close personal association with the pooplej 
and with those who are directly responsible for their govern¬ 
ment. They have seen not merely historic cities, but the 
conditions of life among their future subjects. Tlie Indian 
tour differs in many respects from tlie Colonial. The people 
are widely divergent in thought and in custom, and it is not 
easy to generalise about a continent tvith three hundred million 
inhabitants. But as to the effect of the Royal visit there can 
be no doubt. The personal element appeals with overwhelming 
force to the Hindu, and the very presence of the Prince and 
Princess supplied that incentive to Oriental sympathy and 
imagination. 

A nati ve station-master expressed in my hearing the popular 
sentiment—^in words that woffid sound profane on other lips— 

^ “ We cannot see God but we can see the Bhahzadah.” An 
* Ameriean bishop with a quarter of a century’s experience 
of India intopreted the feeling in Western phraseology: “ The 
people have been greatly intereeted. But what is of greater 
importance than passing curiosity is that when the Prince 
and I’rincess come to the throne the natives of India will, always 
reraemljer that they came among them. That is a valuable , 
asset for the future.” As for the Princess—^ber interest and 
her energy have never flagged, and her eagerness to leam and to 
see with her own eyes the life of the Hindus has won the affection , 
of the zenanas. The women of India declare that she is indeed— j 
as she said in Bombay—their “ sister,” for “ did she not leave 1 
her children in order to come thousands of leagues to see us.” | 
* That the journey has involved no little endurance may j 
be inferred from the mere record of travel. Eight thousand 
eight hundred and seven miles by rail in India and Burma; 
twenty-eight nighte—to say nothing of daye~~pass«d in trains; 
changes of climute—from fh© damp furnace of Bombay to 
the snows of. Quetta—th»e are facts that may give a faint 
ideit of the,phjsieal strain. To tliis the Prince added no fewer 
than fifty speeches, and a multi tudo of ceremonies th&t often i 


kept Mm busy till midnight. Despite these exertions and' the 
wear and tear of fugitive travel, Their Royal Highnesses have 
been in excellent health—better^ indeed,"than many of the 
members of their stiite, 

In six arduous months the Prince kept every appointment 
save one—and that a state banquet which bis physician sternly 
forbade him to attend, as he was but recovering from a slight 
attack of gastritis brought about by very indifferent fish. This 
record is conclusive testimony bo his pow'ers of endmrance, 
as well as to his eagerness to discharge the duties of his high 
position. There have, of coxirae, been intervals of rest, which 
His Royal Highness devoted to sport. He shot bis first tiger 
in the State where the King won his first pelt; but, greatly 
to his disappointment, his opportunity of following big gan^e 
on an elephant in Nepal was destroyed by an outbreak of cholera. 
The Array, too, gave him recreation £i8 well as pleasure, for 
at Rawal Pindi he saw troops that must have appealed strongly 
to the military instinetB of his race. 

On the frontier the keen interest of the Princess was not 
less remarkable than that of His Royal Higlmess. The journey 
through the Khyber—that bare and ruj^ed defile upon every 
crag of wMoh liistory, from the time of Alexander the Great, 
is written in blood—greatly impressed the Royal visitors. And 
at Quetta.—under the giudance of General Smith-Dorrien— 
they completed their experience. Prom the snow-crowned 
barrier they looked into the forbidden land of the Afghans, 
and realised in the distant outpost of Chaman how great is 
the charge committed to the wardens of the Empire. 

^ These are among tho memories that the Prince and Princess 
bring back to England—memories that life weaves into ex¬ 
perience for the rulers of States. And not less vivid than these 
views of the frontier will be the memory of those vast multitudes 
who, from Bombay to Calcutta, and from Madras to Quetta.— 
in Native States and in provinces under otir rule—watched 
with growing enthusiasm the progress of tire son and daughter 
of the Shahzadah. That is, indeed—as the Bishop said—-a 
valuable asset for Prince as well as for people. j 

To this company of the Odyssey must be added the Duke 
of Connaught. He too, is back from travels extending from 
the Cape to the Zambesi and the Great Lakes. The Duke 
is eminent as a soldier, and has proved his capacity by hard 
work in India and other parts of the Empire, South Africa, 
with its recent echoes of strife, must have awakened memories 
and have shown how dark and dangerous is the path that 
the soldier makes for the Statesman. He has seen a State in 
transition, and has realised some difficultly that are not visiblo 
from the Clock Tower of Wy tminster. 

Prince Arthur follows in the stejjs of his father. He, too, 
is a’ soldier, and has entered on the toil of priucy. His visit 
to Japan has shown him in a new' light, for to win the admira¬ 
tion of our allies one must be diplomatist as well as courtier. 
The Japanese have long dyired to welcome a member of the 
Royal Family, and even hoped that the Prince and Princess 
of Waly would extend their tour eastward as far as Tokio. 
In Prince Arthur of CJonnaught they found a worihy substitute. 
From Japan to Canada—and in six months the circle of the 
world had been made by members of the Royal Family, 

Evmirtg Standard mid St. James's Gazette.—The Prince 
and Princess of Wales are sure to have a hearty welcome on 
their return to London this afternoon. The enthusiasm will 
be due in a measure to the popularity of the Royal Family, 
but in a greater measure to the general oonsciousnees that 
a notable undertaking has been, performed in a manner wortliy 
of the traditions of British rule in India, Strong as are the 
tiy of loyalty and interyt which bind the Coloniy and Depen- 
denciy to the Eraph-e, they cannot but be strengthened by such 
visits as the King paid to India many years ago when he was 










Prince of Wales, and ati liie eon, following in his footsteps, 
has just eornpleted. The Englishman at home, many as are 
his opportunities of realising the personalities of government, 
never loses an opportunity of seeing his rulei-s. How much 
stronger must be the desire of the peopkw who. Jiving under 
the British flag thousands of miles away, have so few chances 
of seeing any personification of the overlordsliip they recognise ! 

3![oming Advertiser .—The King’s letura to London will 
be fotJow’wl by the rettun of the Prince and Princess of Wak« 
t«)-da.y. The King has not been very far away, and his absence 
has not been associated with any of Iris ceremonial duties. 
The Prince and Princess left London on the 19th of October, 
more tJian six months ago, and have been far, and during 
the greater part of the time have l)een engaged in a Royal 
progress through India and Burmah, which, whatever amuse¬ 
ment and interest it may have afforded (and no doubt they 
were very great), was in the main a ceremonial affair, of the 
highest consequences to the; Empire. That it ban have been 
altogether free from worries and anxieties is hardly to be supposed, 

■ but neither to the Prince nor to the Princess has the pej foauaiice 
of a public duty ever seemed irksome, and it may well be hoped 
thht they return as much reinvigorated and refieslK-^d as if 
they had undertaken and pursued this great tour for pure 
pleasure. The solid, serious importance of their journey remains i 
none the less great. It has berm a complete and most brilliant | 
success. They have done for India wliat no one else could j 
have done, and have done it as well as possible. The great | 
Indian Empire which w'c administer is made up of many hetoro- ' 
geneous elemente, and much of the nature of our rule and 
influence among its divers princes and peoples mtist remain 
a mystery to those of us at home who have never been brought 
in actual contact with it. But that the British Raj gains 
incalculably from the visible pre.sence among those who willingly 
submit to it of a Prince and Princeas who come so near to the 
personification of it as the heir apparent of the Emperor of India 
and his consort is beyond all doubt or question. In India 
men have it constantly before tlu-ir minds that they arc under 
no careless or callous government, but the deep personal intei'eat 
in them which has been shown by the Prince and l'ruice.S 3 
of Wales brings home to them moiv completely and truly 
the sense that the great power they acknbwdedgo is something 
more than the cold beneficence of a remote abstraction, and 
sympathetic and gracious as well as jii.st and stern. The Prince 
and Princess have doubtkus also found that.jthey had much 
to learn, and the Empire hasjj,been strengthened by the close 
touch into which they have been broughtwith eo large and 
important a part of it. The welcome they will receive to-day 
however, will be something more tlian an ackiiowUMlgment 
of the brilliant success with 'which they have performed an 
arduous public duty. W’e are very glad to have them back 
again; and London and the whole couutry hite innumerable 
grounds for giving them a most hearty welcome home. 

Newcastle Daily Chronide ,—His Majesty King Edward 
arrived safely at Victoria Station yi>sterday, and the Jtenoxm, 
with the Prince .and Princess of WaU‘s on board, loft Portland 
for Spithead. Thus both King and heir apparent are welcomed 
back after their wanderings in foreign climes. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales may claim, of course, the greater fame 
as traveOers, for they have been away for some six months, 
during which they have rendered tlieir feature.s familiar to 
thousands of our Asiatic subjects and stimulated the loyalty 
of the millions dwelling ip our vast Indian dejxmdenoy. The 


fact that there wi^ ft. change of viceroys when they arrived 
at Bombay, and that other causes compelletl the modification 
of tlmir touring arrangements, threatened, to deprive the royal 
visit of the fuil success all hoped it would achieve. Luckily 
it was not marred by any untoward incident, and from first 


to last its results have Ijeen everything that could be dt^ire^. 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra have in their turn not 
only enjoyfxl a very pleasant holiday, but it has been fruitful 
of good things. We liave only to turn to the reception whi^h. 
His Majesty met with in France to realise how splendidly thd’ 
cause of the entente cordiale has been promoted by him. 

Western Daily Merew ry."—Portsmouth was disappoint¬ 
ingly nonnal in its general demeanour during the forenoon.' 
The weather, indeed, ha.s been quite sufficieut to account for 
this. It was of that character to call forth all the philosophy 
of a Mark Tapley. Ashore it was bleak, drizzling, gn^y, and 
altogether as dismal as the dreariest misanthrope could have 
desired. At sea a dense smother of ateamkke mi,st oliscured 
the range of vision to most perplexing limits. People shook 
their heads and agreed that it was. a great pity. For the Prince . 
and Princess of Wales it was a most cheerless home-coming, 
and for themselves it meant the disappointment of an im;^3mg 
pageant spoiled. During the early morning it was reported 
that the fog was so heav^y down Channel that the Renown 
and the Terrible, together with the whole of the Cliannel Fleet, 
w'ouid continue to lie snug in Portland Roads until it had 
cleared. But mmour is never more a lying jade thauT in 
connection lyith .such occasions as these. 

In tlie afternoon Portsmouth awoke from ite humdrum 
routine as if by magic. The occasion of this sudden bustle of 
oxeiteraent was a report that the Channel Fleet iiad come 
into Spiihead from S.andowm Bay, where it had been anchored. 
The foreshore from the old saluting battery to Southsea Castle 
became crowded with sjHjctators. Flags in profusion were 
brought forth and nm aloft. The finishing touch to this gala¬ 
like transformation was put by the breakbig forth of the sun 
from behind the peafl-Iike shroud which had thus far obscured 
it, into a large and widening lagoon of clear blue sky. 

Yet the crowds on the^ sea front Imd to long posswjs their 
souls in patience before their curiosity w'aa satisfied. True, 
the drizzle-laden sea fog of t he morning had thinned considerably 
but there was not enough wind to disperse the vaporous banks 
altogether, and the horizon remained narrowed down to \vithin 
half a league until about, four o’clock. Then the haze slowiy 
withdrew into the offing, and looming shadows of the Spithead 
Forte came stealing forth in clear outline with the Isle of Wight 
shores beyond dawming to twice their normal proportions in 
the ilhi-sive atmo.9phere. The rolling-up of the sea smother 
revealed a little string of de.stroyors cautiously approaching 
Porternouth from the eastward.^, but no signs of the Channel 
Fleet. 

Still it was definitely known that Sir Arthur Wilson h.=id 
left Portland early in the momiug, and that the Renown and 
Terrible were following the Battle Squadron some hours astern. 
So the ever swelling crow-d settled itself down to wait and 
to stare. Thoso. who had glasses glued them to their eyes 
with the fixity of stone images, and those wdro had not, bartered 
with longshoremen for a peep through quaint wooden telescofies 
of the Nelsonian period. In the saluting battery a group 
of khaki-clad gunners were getting the twelve-pounders ready 
to war forth their adamantine welcome on the morrow. The 
railway jetty station was patched into gaudiness with flags 
and red baize. Few people Imew that on that bedecked platform 
during the drizzle of the earlier day had quietly alighted; from 
a saloon attached to an ordinary train Ihiuce Edward and Prince’ 
Altert, and Princtjss May. ■'* 

The juvenile Royal trio were met bj' the Commander. ‘ 
in-Cbief and Lady Archibald Douglas, and driven to Admiralty 
House, where they will stay until the Renown comes into har- 
hour to-morresv. 

It was somewhere about five o’clock when a wreathing of 
brownish smoko from beyond the long, low spur of Bembridge 
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personal reality of the rule of the King of England over India; 

Amongst, the many interesting episodes of the Royal progreas, 
none was more significant than the journey of the Prince of Wales 
at the Khj'ber Pass, in which he w as escorted only by A bodyguard 
of Afridi tribesmen. The confidence tluis shown in the devotion 
«nd chivalry of these warlike mountaineers must have apxsaaled 
very strongly to the minds of those of our Indian follow subjo'jta, 
for whom the rule of England in India means nothing mbre 
than the personal sovere^nty of a distant overlord, it also 
appealed strongly to Enghshmen helped them to 

realise the source and secret of English power in India. On 
all occasion-s the Prince showed himself a worthy successor 
to his illustrious grandmother, whose sympathy for her Indian 
snbjccte was not the least of the qualities which mtvle 
great amongst English Sovereigns. He appeared, too, aa a 
w-'orthy .son of King Edward, whose tour in India is remembered 
with gratitude and atlection by vast numbers of the Indian 
population. The rec-eption of yesterday is a testimony not only 
to the affection and admiration entortained for the Prince and 
Princess by the people of London, but to their keen appreciation 
' of the^^^^^ m^ in w^hich Their Royal Highnesses carried out 
those important objects for which thek great journey was 

NewmsUe Daily Chronkk.-^Oa their aiTival at Portsmouth 
yesterday, the Prince and Princess of Wales were accorded 
a loyal and enthusiastic greeting. The weather, according 
to reports, was ircculiarly favourable s^to spectacular displays 
which enhanced the effect of the welcome given to the Royal 
couple. A.S Their Royal Highne-sses left England on the 19th of 
October last, the\ !iav 0 thus btstn absent over seven months. 
After a pleasant voyage they handed at Bombay on the 9th 
of November meeting with a most demonstrative reception. 
Mention of the fact that they weio received by Lord and 
Lmiy Curzon reminds us that during the stay of the royal 
visitors important changes have fcaicen place in India. In 
iBombay the.Prince and Princess received several influential 
chiefs in audience, attended many social functions, at which 
they met representatives of the services and, Ijefore leaving 
the City, laid the foundation stones of a museum to bo 
erected as a memorial of thcir visit. On leaving Bom bay they 
began what, in the truest sense of the phrase, was a royal 
Ihe object of their visit to our Eastern liependencv 
of course, to enable Their Royal Highnessos, by a sojourn 
xk> !” covmtry, to gain personal know'ledge of one of the most' 
parts of that Enipire over which, in the natural order 






of events, they will bo called 


^ r' " npon to ' reign. ' Tn mak- 

.mg the journey which came to an end yesterday the Heir Avipar- 
ent followed the examxile set by King Edward, whose visit to 
India thirty years ago is still remembered as an event Which 
did much to strengthen the tics between the vast populationa 
of our Indian Empire a.nd tlm seat of Imperial authority and 
mlluence. HarcUy less remarkable was the reception given to the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, who visited India in 1903 for 
the purpose of attending the Coronation Dvu-bar held at Delhi 
as the represeutativos of the King and the Royal Family—a 
function whose sealo and grandeur made it the most irapreffiivo 
event HI India’s recent annals, ' 

' <'}‘«;fc,tlH>y have visited OUT Eastern Dependency the 

Prmc© and Pnnce.ss of Wales have personal know'ledgo of all the 
most important of British possessions. During (Sir stay in 
India they have visited all the chief centres. It was, of oomse 
bufr/n to include the whole of India,’ 

ii'' rob Hu practicable was not allowed to 

the trip either ot ite utility or impressiveness. The journey 

sowikhm t.Tv "ir^ ^ Ei’ovinces whete, comparatively 

; visited, and m. no quarter did (he Royal travellers meet 


. with a more hearty greeting. It is, of course, in the outlying 
regions where our rule is weakest. Owing not only to the nature 
of the country, buo owing to distance making contact with the 
central government less real. 'Tliere is no region imder^ t^^^ 
British flag' w'^here the pionoi*rs of Empire have do.ne- a moih 
notablework than in the frontier Provinces of India. Qreate 
administrative changes, involving far-reaching consequences, 
of which we have heal'd but little, have Ijeen resolved upon and 
cm'ried out. The most recent illustration df projects of that 
kind was the creation of the North-Western Frontier Pro'rince 
in 1901, which was formed out of the trans-Indus districts of the 
Punjab, and included the districts of Peshawar and other 
centre,s, with .several political agencies responsible for the 
maintenance of order in the tribal country surrounding them. 

It is only when some issue is raised winch becomes a matter 
of party controversy that we hear of what is teing done in Indi;n 
Perhaps we hear too little. During tlieii- sojoiu-n in the East 
the Prince and Princess of Wales will have added much to their 
stook of world knowledge, which is much more valuable to those 
called upon to rule than a mere knowledge of books. They 
will have been brought into touch with Inilian sentiment and 
opinion, and have come homo with enlarged views of men'and 
things. In the course of the Royal tour the Prince has delivered 
many speeches, and his utterances have produced an excellent 
impres.sion. He has identified himself with the sports of the 
Indian nobility and exhibited a lively interest in all that 
pertains to the welfare of the coimtry. ^ Ilt short, the journey 
which terniinaterl yesterday wiR go far to ix)puiarise and 
strengthen British rule in India. 

Pall Mall OazfttP.—lI the official ceremonial with which 
the Prince mid Princess of Wale.s were welcomed home yesterd.ay 
w{i8 siniplicity itself, the popular greeting was tmxn^istaliabiy 
hearty and .spontaneous. It was not merely pleasure at seeing 
our poi)alar Prince and Princess home once more that inspired 
, the people both of Portsmouth and of Ijondon to turn out and 
cheer. The public have felt, as they have read the accounts 
Of the seven month.s’ tour of the future Emperor ot India and 
his Consort, that they have been doing the Empire’s work, » 
and that in two ways. In the first pla(;e, the actual visit haS 
brought home the reality of the Imperial connection, in a way 
which mere abstract ideas can never do, to millions of British . 
subjeote. And, fimthermore, the personal interest in the Empire 
which such a tour implies serves—or should serve—as a valuable 
stimulus to the curiosity and the patriotism of many of us who 
never realise—or, apparently, attempt to realise—what the 
'Empire is. ' , 

Times .—^Tlie weather was most propitious yesterday for i 
the disembarkation of Tlieir Royal Highnessep the Prince and *1 
Princess of Wales and for their reception at Portemouth and 
journey to London, The bitter winds of the past few weeks 
have disappeared, and, with brilliant sun^me, the bunting ; 
flying ashore and afloat gave an asjKict of brightnesa to the 
historic town and its environs. The ships both at Spithead 
and in the harbour had been dressed over all with the white 
ensign at the mastheads at 8 a.m., but it was not until nearly 
il o’clock that His Majesty’s ship Jtenown lifted her anchor 
and, preceded t»y the Trinity yacht /rrac and followed by Ills 
Mnjeaty’vS ship TerriUe, slowly rounded the Si>it buoy and turned 
to enter the channel leading to Portsmouth. The fleet at Spit- 
head now thundered forth their salute, the advance w'eloonie 
of the many that Their Royal Highne.ss«jK received yesterday,' 
the soiuid of the guns announcing the comiiletion of th(‘ir pro¬ 
longed torn', Teini>ted by the hue weather and tlie opportunity 
of greeting thek Royal Higlmesses after so long an absence, 
a multitude of poojile tlironged Southsoa beaejh to .see the vessels 
pa®. yVs tlio'flotilla neared Porteraotrih the'ships in the luubotir 
were liianned and a Royal salute was fired by the ships and the 
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■OvAooher ,—With the return of the Prince and JFhrincess of 
Wales from India (writ^ a correspondent) comes an intei'esting, 
if belated, budget of letters full df the Royal doings out there, 
•with the most glowing aceoiuits of the success of the tour. 
lEil Prince won ail hearts by his act and kindlinrass, to say 
nothing of his sportsmanlike qualities. He was regarded there 
as the “ Prince of sportsmen, ” and his ivonderful shooting 
prowvss evoked the strongest admiration, 'fhe Princess, too, 
who at home is quite content as “understudy ” to her ever- 
young and lovely mother-in-law, blossomed out as both beauti¬ 
ful and “ brainy. ” She was immensely admired and appreciated 
and her clothes and jewels (even in that wonderful land of 
oriental gems and magnificence) were considered fully in keeping 
with the position of the future “ Empress of India. ” Her 
Royal Highness was also admired for her sensible outlook on 
life. She had read up everything on India and the Empire 
most thoroughly—(it must, have involved months of previous 
hard study)—and had everything relating to the country at 
“ her finger ends, ” and surprised many with her knowledge. 

She wjis always so bright and fresh and keen—which, when 
one considers the endless travelling, •bourjng, sight-seeing functions 
and ^ceremonials, was the more wonderful; especially as (like 
any young mother) she felt the long parting from her children 
most keenly, and told someone how she missed them, and rem¬ 
embered their tears when she said good-bye. - 

Satiirday iJea'w.—The Prince and Princess of Wales landed 
at Portsmouth on Tuesday. English people in the bulk iiei-sist 
in being neither informed nor imaginative as to India. As for 
the mi^tme of imagination and information, which is the ideal 
union for a true imperialist, it scarcely exists so far as the attitude 
of the public tow'ards India is concerned. Hence the Roj'al 
visit to India has—there is really no denying it —fallen 
flat in tlus country. Papers complain that they have not been 
repiiid ip circulation of public interest for their outlay on special 
correspondence—it has been almost as expensive for them as 
a little war. Happily, the visit has had a very different effect 
in India itself, and this after all is the main thing. On the' 
wjjole it has aroused lively interest and even enthusiasm through¬ 
out India. - 

18th May 1906. 

Morning Post. —Surely, in spite of relapses, this nation makes 
progress. It is a thousand years since a King Edward first 
reigned over all England. It is more than six hundred years 
since another King Edward while engaged in the settlement 
of Wales, W'here he had established his authority, bestowed 
the title of T*rince of Wales upon his eldest son bora at CiBrnarvon. 
The idea, of that King evidently wa.s to associate the heir 
to his crown with the good government which he was endea¬ 
vouring to establish in what was then representative of his 
Empire, his rule over a race which had I>een forced by the hard , 
process of fighting to admit his authority. In the present 
day the W^clsh are as faithful subjects of King Edward as the 
and as stubborn in their tenacity of the principles of 
n^esentative government. The separation of Wales from 
England is as unthinkable as a convulsion which should create 
a eliannel of the sea frojn the I)ee to the Severn, But the 
mission of a Prince of Wales is the same as it was six hundred 
years ago, to represent his father in those regions whose tie with 
Great Britain is the link of Empire, of an Empire so much 
vaster than Edward I. could have imagined. Moreover, the 
P^ee of Wales of our time makes it his mission to set before the 
King’s people a conception of Empire as high as it is given to 
mankind to conceive. Five years ago, when he dame back from 1 
a journey in •which he had visited the great commnnities of | 
British race established in regions which to the first of his rank | 
were beyond the bounds of knowledge, and wlu'ch to opr grand: ! 


fathers were the ends of the earth, he: came back and told his 
countrymen at Guildliall that what our kinsmen and fellow- 
subjects in the King’s dominions beyond the seas were looking 
for was an awakening of this nation. Great Britoia was to realise 
the greatness of the duties laid upon her and to gird tip her 
loins for their performance. Those words have not been forgot¬ 
ten : perhaps they were not spoken to eats altogether deaf. 

Yesterday the Prince, returning from another journey, gave 
some account of another part of tho Empire, which makes other 
calls upon the people of this comitry and upon the people of 
Canada, AustraUa, New Zealand and South Africa, who,, living 
British lives, cherish the ideals of life, oohduot, and character, 
which hatre grown up in these islands during the thousand years 
that separate the Seventh from tlie Elder Edward. He described 
his journey from Bombay to the Khyber hills, from the Indus 
Valley to Calcutta, and to the river of Mandalay, thence to 
Madr-as with its historic as.soc}.ation8 of the lieginningS of British 
rule, and then across the hills and plains of Central India to the 
•wild mmitotains that overlook the desert beyond l^hin. 

The description of the journey was made to convey the 
great facts ^ about the Indian Empire. The Prince reminded 
his hearers that India is a vast area as large as Europe withom 
Russia, that its three hundred millions are more diversifien 
in race, in speech, and in the religion tlran the peoples of Europe, 
and that the Government is carried on by the ineessarit hard 
work of a handful of British administrators and hy the loyal 
devotion of a number of Indian princes. He said enough to 
bring home to every mind the variety of conditions with which 
Indian administration has to deal, and to hint for the thought¬ 
ful how great is the gulf, fixed by conditions which can never 
be essentially changed, between the British administrators 
of those countries and their native populations. Having thus 
surveyed tlie nature and the difficulties of the task imposed Upon 
Great and Greater Britain, and haying thus, so to speak, brough t 
the problem into focus, the Prince pronounced the word which 
is the key to its sblution—sympathy. “ I was .struofc, ’ said the 
Prinoe in the fine central passage of his speech, “ mth India V 
immense sine, its splendour, its numerous I'aces, its varied 
climate, its snow-capped mountains, its boundless deserts, its 
mighty riyors, its architectural monumente, and rite ancient 
traditions. I have realised the patience, the simplicity of Ufe, 
the loyal devotion, and the religious spirit which characterise 
the Indian peoples. I know'also their faith in the absolute 
jnatice and integrity of our rule, I cannot help thinking from 
all T have heard and seen that the task of governing India will 
be made easier if we on our part infuse intp it a wider element 
of sympathy.” This was the keynote of what was rightly 
described as a great speech, and it M up to an accordant Conclu¬ 
sion: “I oamiot but think that every Briton who tr^s the 
soil of India is assistmg towards a better underiitanding with 
the Mother Country, helping to break down prejudice, to dispel 
misapprehensions, and to foster sympathy and brotherhood. 
Thus he will not only .strengthen old ties but create new ones, 
and so, please God, seevire a better undemtanding and a clo^r 
union of hearts between the jHother Country and her Indian 
Empire. ’’ The words of the Prince qf Wal«» found an echo 
in the minds of their hearers and a response in those who spoke 
after him. Mr. Balfour dwelt on the value of contact between 
E^t and West for both those of the East and those of the 
West. He deprecated the subordination of Indian problems 
to party differences in this country. Mr. Morley,. ™ ^ 
speech which well lopresejated the attitude of responsible British 
atatesmen, went straight to the point and singled out the winged 
word “ sympathy ” in the Prince’s speech as the counterpart 

of that other w-inged word spoken fi^e years ago. , • 

'Ebe Government of India, as was truly said yesterday, is 
the mo8t( stupendous undertaking that has ever been committed 









any goveming race. There are thinkers, and those among 
the most observ ant of India, who believe that the task which the 
British race has undertaken in India is impossible, and that 
the only possible result of British administration must bo in time 
to tinite the peoples of India in an effort to get rid of it. Whether 
that is a true forecast it is impossible at the present day to know. 
But it is certain that if the British race is to succeed in its mission 
the Work mu^t be carried on without rest Or pause, and that 
not Groat Britain alone, but the great British Colonies, must take 
their share of it. It is equally certain that the task can be 
carried on with hope of success only in the spirit which breathed 
in the speech delivered yesterday by the Prince of Wales. In 
that spirit it is being carried on and will be carried on. There 
is no room in the vocabulary of the British administration 
of India for the word imi^ssible, or, if the word is to be per¬ 
mitted at all, it must change its normal meaning and be used 
to describe what Britons have done before now and that what 
so long as the race remains'worthy of itself they will achieve 
again in the future. If the Elder Edward could have been 
told that in a thousand years another Ed ward would be Emperor 
of three hmidred inilhons of Indians, and if the first Prince of 
Wales could have been told that in six hundred years another 
Prince of Wales would bring from India as the watchword 
of that Empire the word sympathy, they would surely have 
thanked God for the destiny of their race and have prayed that 
it might for further centuries retain its strength^ its devotion 
to work, and its faith in duty. 

Birmingham Daily Post .—Some very notable speeches 
were made at the Guildhall yesterday. The gathering was in the 
truest sense a welcome home to the Prince and Princess of Wales 
on retmning from their protracted Indian tour, but more than 
this, there were attached to the proceedings phases which stand 
out prominently in any attempt to estimate the social and politi¬ 
cal importance of their memorable journey. In the first place, 
mention was made of the fact that the tour undertaken by Their 
Royal Highnesses w’as one of duty and patriotism. It marked 
the completion of the mission originally entrusted to them by 
King Edward. The journey in the Ophir, and the seven moutlis’ 
wandering in our greatest dependency have enabled the Heir- 
Apparent to acquaint himself with almost every part of the 
Emph© which, in the normal course of events, he will one 

day Ire called upon to rule. And in no portion of British terri¬ 
tory is it more -r-if, indeed, equally—important that the direct 
representative of the reigning house should be brought into 
personal and immediate relations with his future subjects. 
The Indian Empire, as Mi-. Balfour well said, has been kept 
together by sentiment find loyalty. Vague institutions of a 
constitutional character, of which the people of India have no 
experience, will arouse no such feeling. It must be inspired 
by one whom they know to be the great Sovereign of a great 
Empire or his bloorl representative. The teeming millions of 
India attach overwhelming importance to caste and symbols. 
No matter how wi.sely they may be governed, or how closely 
an Administration affects them, they will invariably be quick 
to differentiate between the son of their Emperor and the 
official representative, the Viceroy. The latter to them is no 
more and no les.s than the symbol of power, whereas a member 
of the Royal House typifies in intimate and unmistakable 
fashion the clo.se relationship tliat exists between India and 
imperial Sovereignty. The Prince of Wales has been impressed 
by this national characteristic, as manifested in the “ proofs 
of genuine devotion and personal attachment to the King- 
Emperor ” at every place they visited where His Majesty 
went thirty years ago. In Mr. Balfoui-’s w-ords, His Royal 
Highness’s journey brought home to the people of India some¬ 
thing they could feel and imderstand. The attitude of the lower 
orders was emphasised by the great feudatory potentates, 


with whoso loyalty, personal allegiance to the Crown, nobility 
of mind, chivalrous nature, and great power for good the Heit'- 
Apparent seems to have been immensely impressed. There is 
more in this than appears on the surface, llie acts of homage 
rendered by native Princes would never have been accordiid, 
any Viceroy, and we may discern from this experience the accur¬ 
acy of Mr. Balfour’s claim that the Prince of Wales has success¬ 
fully performed “a great Imperial work.” Doubtless the 
secret of the success attained by His Royal Hjghness lies in the 
fact of his having grasped the idiosyncracies of the different 
races of India, their creeds, faiths, customs, and habits. Sym¬ 
pathy, according to Mr; John Moriey, is the secret of our 
power in the dependency, as justice >and clemency constitute 
the corner-stones of our strength. Tliroughout their tour 
the Prince and Princess of Wales gave the fullest play to this 
sentiment, whether they were mingling with the happy and pros¬ 
perous or visiting the famine-stricken districts. Need we 
wonder, therefore, that tlie tour marked an epo(|h in the lives 
of Their Royal Highnesses and the people of India alike. 

Birmingham Gazette, and -Yesterday the Prince 

of Wales received tiie oongratulations of the City of London 
on his safe return from his Indian tour. The speech which he 
made five years ago when he came back from his memorable 
jouniey.to the great self-governing Colonies is still remembered, 
and the interesting summary of his impressions of India with 
which he favoured the company in the Guildhall yesterday 
will take its place beside that notable utterance. Both speeches 
were, if we may say so, lessons in the art of thinking 
Imperially. 

The Prince referred to these two journeys as together consti¬ 
tuting a mission entrusted to him by the King. Wc* m'ay 
take it that such visits to ail the provinces of the Empire were 
designed by His Majesty as part of the training calculated 
to make the Heir to the Imperial Throne more competent to fulfil 
the duties of that august position. The country will not fail 
to appreciate the high sense of duty that prompt^ the Prince’s 
ready acquiescence in the wishes of the King. We can readily 
beh'eve that the Prince and Princess have found enjoyment as 
well as interest in their travels,- but we know also that they 
possess 'a thoroughly English taste for home life; and that 
it must have been no small saorifloe to separate themselves 
for seven months from their children. “ Our tour, ” said the 
Prince, “ was a tour of dutj'^ and patriotism, not of .sport and 
pastime.” 

The .spiiit in which the Prince and Princess addressed them¬ 
selves to their task was warmly reciprocated by all classes of the 
inhabitants of India, A Royal visitor who is everywhere welcomed 
by festivities is, of course, at some disadvantage as an observer 
of the condition of the people. But the Prince of Wales is 
shrewd enough to make allowances; and his report of what he 
saw and heard is genuine and important testimony of the success 
of British rule. Perhaps the most interesting of his observations 
was that of the impression he received during his vi.sits to the 
feudatory pi-inces of ‘‘ their loyalty, their personal allegiance 
to the Crown, their nobility of mind, their chivalrous nature,: 
and their great powers of doing good.” When we recall the 
earlier historj’- of many of these dynasties, we cannot but take 
pride in the character which the princes of to-day have acquired 
from the example oft^tlie Bi-itish governors. 

It is long since any politician has thought it right to apj^dy 
to British rule in IndiaJ any other test than that of success ip 
promoting the prosperity of the Indian jreople. In applying 
this test the fair comparison is not between the condition of the 
people as it is and some ideal state of perfection, but between the 
condition of the people as it is to-day and as it was in the cen¬ 
turies of disorder and misgovemmeut thatjpreceded the British 
occupation. We need not be alarmed by symptoms of discontent, 
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I would strongly suggest to thaso who ai’e intferested in the 
great, questions which surround the India of to-day to go there, 
and lesi’n as itiiieh as is possible by personal ;Observation on 
the spot. And I cannot but think that every Briton whp 
keads the soil of India is assisting towards a better understand* 
ing with the Motlier Country, helping to break down prejudif es, 
to dispel misapprehension, and to foster sympathy and brother¬ 
hood, Thus he will not only strengthen the old ties, but create 
new oh® ; and so, please Goot secure a better understanding 
and a oloser union of hearte between the Mother Country and her 
Indian. Empire. ” (Prolonged cheers.) 

Daily Express.—Diwa aro some fine touches in the speech 
of the Prince of Wales at the Guildhall ye8terda.y, which will go 
straight to tite heart of every man and woman in the cduntry ; 
indecKl, there are so many of these touches that the speeoh may 
be pronounced, not only the iin®t which the Prince of Wales 
has delivered, but one of the finest which any public personage 
has’ uttered for some years p^t. There is, first, the reverent 
rect^mtion of the Providence of the Almiglity in bringmg the 
Prince and .^inctess of Wales home in safety. Tlvere is, next, 
the affecting reference, in the simplest and the sincerest words, 
to the family ties which mean as m^ich to a prince as to any other 
man. And, finally, there is the uies.sage of thanks to the people 
for having given the use of H.M.S. Rewumi. We venture to 
think that no prince could ha ve spoken with a finer aj^preeiation; 
of the true import of regal duty and dignity. 

The speech will surprise the subjects of some foreign monarchs 
accustomed to the language of autocracy. When the ruler 
of a minor country speaks in paternal phrases to the subjecte 
among whom he lives, the simplicity of the address is merely in 
keeping with the smellness of the State ; but when the heir to the 
throne of an immense empire speaks of his gratitude, and ack¬ 
nowledges the honour done to liim, the citizens of other empires 
may well ask themselves what remarkable influence is that 
by which can be upheld so high a position with none of the 
trappings of Continental royalty- Such relations are fitting 
between the gi’eatest ruler and the foremost p(!ople of the world. 
On the one hand, there is no oxroganco; on the others no 
fawifing. Buler and nation are both conscious of their dignity 
and worthy of one another ; and hence it is that the humblest 
subject is able to approach tire Kang or the Prince without 
fear or awkwardness, for the King is the grand representative 
of the people, and the Prince is tiic Emperor’s eldest son. By 
such simplicity, kindness, and statesmaixship our present and 
our future ruler are endesiring thomselve-s to the eoimtry. 

Dmly Mail .—The Prince of Wale.s’s speech at the Guildhall 
yesterday, summing up his impressions of India and the re- 
Uections which those impressions inspired, was worthy of a his¬ 
toric occ^ion. The banquet in the City marks the oonolusion 
of .the great mission entousted to His Royal Highness by the 
King, and celebrates the fotmd of ceremonial visits which 
he has paid during the past five years to the vrorious Skates of 
the British Empire. ' 

After a reference to the miasiott which Ihuioe Arthur of 
Oounanght has carried out by his visit to the Kmperbr of Japan 
and to the Dominion of Canada, the Prince of Wales gave a brief 
outline of his five montlis’ tour through India. He referred in 
the happiest terms to the loyalty, distmetion of mind, and 
ehivahous integrity of the great feudal Princes of India. Such 
utteranc® w'ill serve to strengthen the reciprocal feeling of 
goodwill between the British Royal Family and the .Indian 
.Priuces^ and show how great has been the change since the days 
when the zeal and energy of the native Prineas passed too often 
disregarded in England. His Royal Highness had words of 
generous recognition for the faithful and devoted service 
of Ahe Indian civiliaars, who, far from their native land, main- 
taia in their adopted country the proud traditions of their race. 






and boar unflinchingly enormous responsibiliti®. Of the Indian 
Army he sjmfce in terms of the highest admirations for its fitnes.s, ■■■'[ 
earnestness in the cause of efficiency, and reidiness to take the 

field. ■ , I 

But the true purpose of the speech was ite appeal to toe 
Englishman to study India on the spot, to tread Indian soil, / 
to sho w sympathy with India, and thus secure ‘ ‘ a clo^r union of 
hearts between the Mother-country and her Indian Empire.” 
Foreign critics of that Empire and of its Bntish adminiatrators .f ■ 
detect in the absence of sympathy betw(>en the ruling-'race :|;;5 
and too ruled its greatest weakness. They may be right or they 
may be wrong, though it is significant to find so able and ex¬ 
perienced an. Indian civilian as Sir 1. S. P. Ijcly making pre¬ 
cisely the same point in his volume of easays on India, and 
urging that the time has come for England to revise her methods 
and rueet the cry of the Indian people, “Let us have rulers 
who know us.” We cannot doubt that the Prince’s words 
will be taken to heart in India as well as in England when he ,■ 
pleads for a wider element of sympathy on the part of the gov¬ 
erning race. British civilians have always d;.spenscd justice 
and fair dealing between toe different oreods and subject races, 
and that this can bo said is in itself a noble tribute to thei> ad¬ 
ministration. But the outward miinife.station of human feel¬ 
ing, affection, and personal interest in the ruled has sometimes, 
we’fear, been W'anting; not because the Englishman is really 
cold and unfeeling, but because, being by nature averee to emo¬ 
tional display, he hesitates to make a parade of lus true senti- 

ments. ... . . , 

The India of to-day is advancing With giant stndes towards 
prosperity, and though, as the Prince: of , If ales pointed out, 
there is yet much poverty and misery, a great futme lies before 
this vast dejiendency. Boundless possibilities open before a 
temtory so richly endowed with natural wealth and inhabited 
by so sober, hardvrorking, and peaceful a population. But for 
India to be a true source of strength to England, toe Prince of 
Wales’s plea for a union of hearts must be realised. It is a 
reminder to us that there can be no lasting tie between nations 
except one of love and an appeal for something more than up¬ 
right and impartial admini.stration. v; v 

Liver-pod CVwner.—There is naturally a wide difierraioe 
between the speech delivered by the Prince of Wales on hkt 
return from India and that in which he desoribed his impres¬ 
sions of toe Colonies. In the latter, while expatiating upon 
our diverse and far-reaching possessions, he emphasised the \ 
commercial aspect, and his famous ox’oortatiou to ‘‘ Wake up ” ^ 
has no doubt had a useful olfect in a variety of ways. Similarly, , 
though less directly, his intoreating description of the feeling . 
with which his journeys in India, have inspired him must bear . 
good fruit. His appeal for a wider sympathy in dealing with 
Indian affairs will not bo lost upon us. Mr. Balfour, in his 
suggestive remarks, hinted that a sense of our ignorance tended 
to keep os from blundering -about India. It certainly prevente 
us, as he said, from making Intoan questions mktteis of party 
politics. But toe trueet sympathy is that which is found^- 
upon knowledge, and there is no reason to fear that when we come 
more fully to imdecstand our great Dependency to appro- ’ 
date its conditions, we will treat our Indian subjects any losa v, ;‘. 
fairly than we have done in the days of onr ignorance. The ■ 
Piince of Wales’s s^Hjech will perhaps bring to many the extent 
of that ignorance, thoxigh when we think of the vas.fitude of thp 
countrjr, the, multitudes of its populace, the divereity of races, 
tongues, and religions, it must soeui doubtful whether the stay- 
at-home can ever attain to anytliiug like an adequate reahsation 
Of what India comprehends. In his valuable and educative ; 
vohiine, “A Vision of India,” which has just been published - ^ 
Mr. Sidirey Low deplores the mdifforence of the average English- ,,^1 
man to all that oonoems India, and he mentions the argument r 
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• We redognise with latitude that w'o were privileged to 
make this most eventful and interesting tour, we are 

deeply thankful that Providence has vouchsafed to us health 
and a safe return.” (Cheers.) , 

On this Mr. Millar Wilkinsdn said: “ I to move that 
the address, of this Court and the answer of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales thereto be entered on the joamala and 
printed on the min’ites of the procfeedinga sent to every mem¬ 
ber of this Court.” . 

There were cries of » Aik” and the motion was unanimously 
agreed to- Mr. Miliar Wilkinson, as mover, and Alderman 
Sir Whittaker Ellis, as seconder of the addiess, were then pre- 
Bented to the Prince of Wales, as were the two next semor Alder- 
men present. The general company then proceeded to the 
Great Hall, while the Royal guests left the da^s for the with- 
drawing-room. Before doing so the Prmce of Wales shook 
hands with the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Prime Mini^r, 
the Marquis of Ripon, the Marquis of Ixmdonderrry, Mr. Bal¬ 
four, Mr. Chamberlain and others. ri ,, n 

When the Royal procession entered the Creat Hall all mo 
guests, were standing. It passed round the Hall greeted_wth 
cheers. On the Lord Mayor’s right sat, suocjessively, the Prince 
of Wales, the Lady Mayoress, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr. Motley, the Marquis of Londonderry, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Brodrick, liord Tweedmouth, Mr. Lyttelton, 
and Mr. Bryce; on his left, the Princess of Wales, the ^ch- 
bkhop of Csmterbuty, Mr. B^our, the Earl of Crewe, Mr, Cham- 
heriam, the Marquis of Ripon, and Lord Ashbourne. Outers 
present lincl not hitherto montionod. included Cieneiftl Sir J* 
Oordom Sir J. Lyle Maokay, Sir P. Hutchins, Sir J. Edge, Sir 
W. Let? Warner, and Mr. J. E. EinJay, aJI memtere of the Indian 
Council,* Sir W. Curzon WylUe, Sii* H. S. Kingt M*P., A. 
Fmei% Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; Commodore the Hon. 
Hugh Tyrwhitt, Captain Campliell, and other officers of ms 
Majesty's ships Remmn and TenMe; the following members 
of their Royal Highnesses’ Households : Xkdy Katharine Coke, 
Lord Wenlock, Sir W, Gaxingtou, Sir A. Bigge, Sir C. Cust, the 
Hon. Derek Keppel, Commander Godfrey-Eaussett, Viscount 
Criehtfm, the Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury, Lady Eva 
Dugdale, Captain the Hon* C. W. Fitzwilliam, .Mr. Walliagtoi^ 
SirSv. Lawrence, .Major H. D. Watson, Major Roberts, and 
CJoIunel Bonham; the Earl and Countess of Lichfield, the Pi^i- 
dent of the Royal Academy, the Chainnen of the Stock Ex¬ 
change, the Baltic, and Lloyd’s, the Commissioner of Metro- 
politan Police, the Masters or Prime 'Wardens of the twelve great 
Lively Companiaa, the Chairman of the Meteopolitan Water 
Board, Sir D, Brownrigg, the Hon. R. Guinness* Sh A. ^ Rut- 
jsen, the Lord Mayor of York, the Chief Sir W, 

M.P., Major Coates, M.P., Mr. Causton, M P^. M.P., 

Mi. Keswick, M.P., Mr- A. C- Morton, M.P., Sir J. Puleston, 
Sir Roper Parkington, and Sir W. Soulsby. . 

The design on the cover of the menu was a reproduction of 
that used on the reception of die King at the Guildhall on his 
return from India. The oharaoter of the omamentetion was 
Trriiaa., the- in.ig»ia of th.. Prin« of Wok* ^ tofo^a^ 
at head of the design. Beneath waa Bhmvn thu Star of .India 
the feoyal Arms, and the Arm of the City of I^ndon, ©aeh 
encircle with a garter eontainuig their respective mott<^. 
in the border at Hie foot of the design were the arms and crest of 

Lord Mayor, and in the middle of the border on ei^ersida 
were tlwj arms iit Aldemum aad Sheriff Smallman and Shenff 

cheera» roBeaad said t 

-« Yom* Royal Highneeses, my Lords, f^adie^ and <^tle^ 
-~i hbaour to propose “'nie Health bf His Mwt 

Gracipus M&fewty the king, Emperor of India. It is ea^tty 
thirty years since this ball was the scone of a great festivity 


on his Majesty’s return from his visit to India. The deep loy¬ 
alty for the Throne and the touching peiraoual affectiem for the 
Soverei^ which then characterised the people of India still 
prevail in imdimiuislied degree—(hear, hear)—and I feel convin¬ 
ced that the tour of Ms Maj^ty in 1876 and the visit of the Prince 
and the Princess of Wales this year vdll eVer be kept alive in 
the retentive memories of our fellow-subjects in the East with 
the happiest results. I give you, with profound respect, ‘ The 
Health of His Majesty the King, Emperor of India.’” (Loud 
cheers). . . , 

The toast was drunk upstanding, the guests singing the 
Natioiml Anthem. 

The Lord Mayor then gave the second toast. He said: 
“ Yoiu: Royal Highnesses, my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
1 now rise to propose to you the toast of ‘ Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra, Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and the other Members of the Royal Family. i feel 
certain vou will accord it the heartiest reception. We are 
hoping that in a few days the Queen will return to this country 
in excellent health after her recent stay on the Continent, and 
that among the members of her family she will find consolation 
for the great loss she has sustained by the death of her venerable 
and illustrious father- We are gratified in ^ain having in Eng¬ 
land the Duke and Duohess of Connaught at the conclusion of 
their visit to South Africa, Their son, Prince Arthur, is on his 
way home from his very interesting mission to Japan. But 
my liOrds, Ladies and (Slentlemen, our special pleasure and inter¬ 
est in this toast to-day naturally centre in the presence of their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and the Princess of Wales aa the 
guests of the City of London on their safe home-coming from 
thek historic visit to the Indian Enijiire. _ {(^eers.) 

“ It is now four years and more since a sim^- company to this 
assembled in this ancient hall to welcome Thek Royal Highness® 
on thek return from that great Colonial tour which did so much 
to bind together the vari^ interests of Great Britain and her 
Colonies, mid we recollect that famous and statesmanlike speech 
—(hear, hear)—of the Prince pf Wales, in which he summed up 
with such admkabk skiU the impressions and the lessons of his 
visit to our kith and kin across the seas. (Cheers.) Their 
Royal Highnesses are now once more in the heart of the capital 
of the Empire, having brought to a gratifying close a tour in the 
East of profound interest to themselves, as well as of vast im¬ 
portance and consequence, not only to the ^ople, they 
but to those throughout the King’s don^inioas, who followea 
with the keenest concern—in spite, perhaps, of some political 
and electoral diskaction—those vivid and graphic narratiy® of 
the Royal progress for wMch they were indebted to the news¬ 
paper Press. (Hear, hear.) I take upon myself in yoar_name 
to assure thek Royal Highnesses that we are immensely delighteU 
to see them again in the City of London, and profoundly gratef ul 
that, in a tour of such protracted duration they mvarrably 
enjoyed that exoeUent health which we know they po^ess, and 
sufieted no undue fatigue in the exact canying out of too details 
of an expedition involving great personal edurauce and muon 
phyeical strain. (Hear, hear.) In all too four months oltheff 
healthy outdoor life in India-—in spite of the great v^iations 
of climate, passing from the intense heat of Bombay, Rangoon, 
and Madras in an abnormally hot year, to the extreme cold 
of the Punjab Frontier-toe Prince and the Princess never nan 
a day’s indisposition and never missed toe precise and punc ua 
performance Of every engagement to which they were 
ted. (Hear, hear.) 'Thek tour, from first to 
and patriotism, and not of sport or pastime- Altopugli toe Prmce 
of Wales—keen aU-round sportsman as we ® 

ing him to bo— had some big game shooting, he Bunered 
disappointment through the enforced abandonment of w^t 
would have been ft forto’ght of almost unique sport m Repaui, 



















; subject to the trials aiid distjomforts of the plains, who are watr 
ing hand in hand with representative's of the different races 
l in the administration of enormoiis areas and in the government 
I of millions of people. (Cheers.) During the month of Decem- 
I b«K 'in the neighbourhood of Rawal Pindi I had the pleasure of 
V staying with Lord Kitchener in his camp of manosuvres, and 
^ ■ witnessed operations on an extended scale between two Armies 
niuubering in all over 55,000 men, terminating in 'a review and 
I march past of the longest force ever brought together in India in 
I time of peace. I was atruclc with the general fitness and the 
: splendid appearanco of the British troops, with the pysiqueand 
; power of endurance of the Native Army and the dash , of its 
Cavalry, while throughout the Army I found an earnest desire 
for increased efficiency and for readiness to take the field. 
(Cheers.) I was speciaily glad t<i have this opportunity of being 
, associated with our magnificent Army in India under such 
practical conditions. (Cheers.) I am proud to say that daring 
my tour T was able to iospecfc 143,000 troops. (Cheers.) Hav¬ 
ing seen several colleges and other educational institutions in 
different parts of India, I gained some slight idea of the efforts 
that are being made to place within the reach of all classes a 
liberisl education. (Hear, hear.) Lot me take as an example 
the great Mohammedan college and school at Aligarh, which 
is supf)orted and controlled by the private enterprise of Moh¬ 
ammedan gentienaen from all parts of India: A residential 
system similar to that at Oxford and Cambridge has been adopted. 
At tlie some time athletio.s are not ni^lected, and in all schools 
and colleges' there is much emulation in cricket and foothall. 
Undoubtedly, such institutions must materially affect the form¬ 
ation of,character in furiire generations. 

“ If I were asked to name any generalsimpresaions which 
I have formed during this exceptional but aU too short experi¬ 
ence, they would be that 1 have learnt to appreciate the fact 
that India cannot be regarded as one country. We talk casuaEy 
of going to India. But the majority of us perhaps do not realise 
that it is a continent with an area equal to the whole of Europe, 
without Russia, containing a popnlation of ,300,000,000 of diveise 
race.*;, languages, and creeds, and many different grades 
of civilisation. I was strack with its immense size, its splendour, 
its numerou.'i rao«;s, ita t'aried climate, its sno w-capped mountains, 
its boundle.'w deserts, its mighty rivers, its architectural monii- 
ment.^, and its ancient traditions, I have realised the patience, 
the simplicity of life, the loyal devotion, and the religiau.s spirit 
which characterise the Indian peoples. I know also their faith 
in the absolute justice and integrity of our nile. (Cheers.) 

( I cannot help thinkii^ from aU I hav'e heard and seen that 
the task of governing India will be made the easier if we, on 
* our part, infuse into it a wider element of sympathy. (Ctieers.) 

1 wiil venture to predict that to such sympathy there will be an 
ever abundant and genuine response. (Cheers.) May we not 
bIto hope for a still fuller measure of trust and confidcntKj in our 
earnest desire and efforts to promote the welbteing And to 
further the bcist interests of every class ? (Cheers.) Iiv speaking 
of my iiapressiohs I should like very briefly to record a few of 
those .scenes and incidents which will be to*us of lasting value. 

“ Would that I were able in any way to picture our arrival 
in amid the greetings and hearty acclamations of its 

cosmopt>litan population, dressed in every conceivable colour, 
and all beneath the cteirest blue of an Eastern sky. Quit¬ 
ting Bombay in tropical heat, my thoughts carry me from there 
fyver hundr^s of miles almost as far as from London to Con- 
stentinopK to the rigorous climate of the Khyber Pass. The 
. Union Jack, floating over the fortress of Jamrud, reminds us 
that British proteotion is guarantied to the caravans that pass 
twice a wi«k to and from Afghanistan throughout this twenty- 
five miles of neutral territory. At Lundi Kotal, the fruther 
entrance of the Pass, five Britto officers and a regiment of 


Afridis—-that tribe which only a few years ago was fighting against 
us—now garrison thk lonely outpost of our Indian Empire 
To the lustorio stronghold of AH Musjid came the le^ing Khans, 
each bringing offerings of goodwdll in the shape of the pick 
of their flocks of sheep arid the finest specimens of their 
honey. Contrast such ivild and semi-civiUsed scenes with 
Delhi and Agra, those centra of artistic wealth and of price¬ 
less architectural monuments, for the preservation of which 
and the great care bestowed upon them universal th.’Uiks are due 
te the late Viceroy, Lprd Curvon, (Loud cheers.) Imagine 
us next at Gwalior, and later on at Benares, making our public 
entry under conditions impossible in any other part of the worid, 
mounted as we were on elephants, gorgeously caparisoned, and 
passing amid escorts and troops clothed and etjuipped in all 
the pictoresquencss of mediseval pageantry. But among all, 
these varied and striking impressions none have stirred our 
hearts as did the Ridge at Uelhi and the grounds and rains of 
the Lucknow Residency. (CTieers.) They recalled with vivid 
reaUty those glorious heroes and those tlirilHng deeds wKich 
will for ever make sacred the story of the Indian Mutiny. I 
think you will all be interested to know' tliat Colonel Bonham, 
one of the few survivors of the seige of Lucknow, is present here 
among us to-day. (Cheers.) Although he was wounded three 
times during the seige, I am glad to say he is still fit aiid well and 
was good enough to act as our guide when we were at Lucknow 
in December last, (Cheers.) 'tte new year saw us in Calcutta, 
the capital of India, and. the s^nd largest city of the British 
Empire where our reception w-as most cortlial and. sympatlietic. 
Here I had the satisfaction of laying the foundation-stone of the 
Queon Victoria Memorial HalL a great and national memorial— 
the inception of which is chiefly due to Lord Curzon—(Cheers) 

—to be a treasure-house of relics and records of the life and reign 
of our late beloved Sovereign, whose memory is held in loving 
veneration by every race throughout the Continent of India. 
(Cheers.) 

“If time permitted I should like to dwell upon Buiina, so 
different as it is to India in the nature of its people and in its 
social characteristics, to speak of the famous golden pagoda at 
Rangoon, of the interesting sights at Mandalay, and of three 
delightful days spent on the great River Irrawaddy. L^t, us 
change the scene to MiKiras and its historic Associations, ao 
closely conrwjcted with the foundation of our Indian Empire. 
Let us pass thehce through the hot plains of Southern India, 
jourae^g northwards through Benares, the metropolis of 
Hinduism, with its sacred river and famous shrine, until at length 
we re-enter the region of frost and suows at Quetta, 'with its out¬ 
post at Chaman, another gateway in that wild and mountainous 
district which constitutes our North-west frontier of India. 
Leaving Quetta, we’retrace our step.s through that triumph of 
engineering skill, the railroad through the Bolan Pass, and 
descending from an altitude of 5,fi00ft., we jpass through the 
burning plains of Sind and reach Karachi, the rapidly-growing 
port of that province. And here we bid farewell to the country 
where for many months we had found a second home and for 
whose people we shall preserve a lasting affection. (Cheers.) 
But these are mere first impressions. I am fully aware how 
impossibleit is to gain accurate and intimate knowledge of so ■ 
vast a countiy by a visit of only four and a half months. Vet 
I would strongly suggest to those who are interested in the great 
questions which surround the India Of to-day to go there and 
learn as much As possible by personal observations on the spot. ; 
(Hear, bear.) I cannot but think that every Briton who tre^s j 
the soil of India is assisting tow'ard-s a better understwdmg 
with the Mother helping to break down prejudice, 

to dispel misapprehension, and to foster sympathy and brother- { 
hood. (Cheers.) Thus he will not only strengthen the old ties lli 
but create new ones—(cheers)—and, so, please Qod I secure a 
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bear.) I will tell this blustrious assembly what in my opuuon 
tba^ is. It is when His Eoyal Highness, aftor recounting in elo- 
qaont and pictur^que language all his experiences, said that 
it might be that >vhat we needed to perfect our work, to further 
it, ipere wider elements of sympathy. (Cheers.) I am hound 
td" say that from ray own tolerably i^ort experience of Indian 
C!oT«nmen(> when the Prince of Wales talks of the wider ele¬ 
ments of sympathy I believe he there recognises that sympathy 
Is the secret of our power in India, exactly as justice and ole- 
meiiCT are the corner-stones of our strength in that dominion. 

It is the true secret of our power. .411 that has fallen from Mr. 
Balfour commands my entire agi'eement and accord, but I will 
oiily say this, that though sympathy is the supreme duty, 
nobody can deny that in India sympathy has also to meet with 
supreme difficulties. It is no easy thing in dealing with so many 
nations and races of different creeds, of different faiths, old 
customs, old habits—^it is no easy thing to get into strict sympathy 
with all these heterogeneous populations, but that is a duty 
that has got, at all events, to be persistently attempted, (Hear, 
hear.) It is quite true that this (iiversity of faith and race draws 
a veil down between the intercourse of any W'estem and an 
.48iatic, and I think Lord Chirzon used the right phrase when he 
said: Who can he sure that he knows the mind and. the heart 
of those mlUioQs of heterogeneous people, between whom and 
ourselves this veil o! mystery dropst’ However that may be, 
the attempt must be made, and I for one moat ardently welcome 
the language which has fallen from His Koyal Highness, because 
I believe it will liave the effect all over India and in this oountry 
of doing much to unite the Government and the governed. You 
can only unite the Government and the governed, in the peculiar 
circumstances between ourselves and the population of India, 
by sympatljy. (Hear, bear.) The Government of India, of which 
I will only say one word, is complex and very cumbrous, and it ' 
may be that, not in our time perhaps, but before any very long 
time, the great fabric which was erected by the Act of 1858, 
whk-ji transforred the goyemraent from the East India Company 
to the Crown, may have to be revised. But that ts not certainly 
for iny day, I will only esy this, that the key to good govern¬ 
ment in India and to the steadfast and successful working of 
the raaebine most depend upon a good and right understanding 
between His Majesty’s Government at Whitehall and the agents 
of that Goyemmont at Simla. And this is the last word that 
T have to my. It is my happy fortune to be able to assure this 
illustrious aKsembly that the excellent and helpful accord bet¬ 
ween the Secretary of State and the Governor-General have never 
been more complete than that wliich I am glad to say reign.s bet- 
.v3©a the present Secretary of State and the prosenti Governor- 
General. (Chwire.) In the Govemor-Generars name, and in 
the name of that great host of bis fellow-workers, I beg to tender ! 
you their thanks for the toast that you have just drank.” 
(Cbeers.) 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, who was received with cheers, 
said: “ May it please Your Royal Highnesses, my Lords, Ladies, 
and Gentlomen,-—The toast which I have to propose is one, happily 
for me, and happily for you, which requires few words of commen¬ 
dation. It commends itself. The City of London is always 
ready for true public servioes- It alwa 3 r 8 greete with loyalty 
«very member of the Royal House, and it alro is ever ready to 
acknowledge any useful public service brilliantly |ierformed. 
On pre^sat occasion it can combine these two motives in 
-oae^lchee**)-—and I am sure that not only this distinguished 
company, but the whole mass of our fellow'-oountrymen, from 
one end of the island to the other, are indebted to the Corporation 
of the City, for in this splemdid manner welcoming the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on theH return for the great puhhc sorviiie 
they have rendorod. (|^d cheers.) The Lord Mayar maintaina 
untamished A&d iindimiqlshcd the best traditions of the chair 


he fills. (Hear, hear.) Ho has shown us how splendidly he eah 
exercise the offioe that he holdsj and l am sure you will all with 
one aocord thank him for his hospitality and drink to his very 
good health.” (Cheers.) 

The Lord Mayor in reply said; “ Your Royal Highnesses, 
my Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—On behalf of myself and the 
Cojporatiem of the City of London, I need only say how pleased 
we are and how honoured we feel to have bad the privilege Of 
entertaining Your Royal Higlmesses to-day. I am sorry that 
the abominable English weatiier has not treated you a>s it ought 
' to have dons. It has deprived me to a large extent of the voice 
which I ought to have had on this occasion. I hope, tljerefore, 
you will excuse my shortcomings. Allow me to thank you 
very much for your hearty good wishes for my health,’ ’ (Cheers.) 

Their Royal Highnesses, with the Ixnrd Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, then withdrew, and after a brief stay in a withdrowing- 
room, when more members of the Reception Committ^ were 
presented, they left the Guildhall amid the cheers of the assembled 
crowds, and drove back, welcomed all along the route by large 
numbers of the people, to Marlborough House. 

Newcmtle Daily. G^ronMe.—Nearly five years ago, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales visited the Guildhall and received the 
congratulations of the ^cient City of London on the happy con¬ 
clusion of their memorable colonial tour. Yesterday Their 
Royal Highnesses enjoyed once more the hospitality and felicita¬ 
tions of the City fathers on their return from travels quite as 
arduous and fruitful of good results. Some attempt was made 
to brighten by decorations the route along which they passed 
from Marlborough House to the historic hall solemnly guarded 
by Gog and Magog. Troth to say, however, the genius of 
street decorations is not ours, and the German mayors at the 
present moment the gucsstei of London must have smiled at the 
• poverty of the effect produced in comparison with the elaborate 
displays to be totnessed on occasions in Germany. As a great 
nation we can nevertheless afford to despise the attributes of 
the oirons and country fair and fall back upon what is of much 
greater importance—the spontaneity and sincerity of the Avel- 
come accorded to the august travellers who have come home 
after wanderings, more extensive than those of Ulysses, under¬ 
taken in the beat interests of the British Empire. Such a pro¬ 
cession as that seen yesterday could only by hjqperbole be termed 
a pageant. A few policemen, an escort of glittering Royal Horse 

Guards, a number of carriages containing the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess and the officials of their bonsehold, and all is said. The sole 
unfamiliar and exotic feature of the scene was provided by the 
two mounted Indian orderlies, who in the rich trappings of their 

native uniform rode by the side of the Royal carriage. 

The character and objects of the Prince and Prinoes.s’a jour- 
1 ney through India have been already so fully discussed on pre- 
vious occasions in these oolumns that it would, be a 
further to enlarge upon them. In a speech of considerable 
length, testifying to his inoxeasing ability os a public shaker. 
His Royal Highness, however, completed in a very vivid 
the impression created by his sojourn in the “ mystm 
tmd the 9,000 mdea of territory traversed by him during toe six 
months which followed his landing at Bombay and closed wito 
hisfareweli to India at Karachi. It was said of Bmke that, toto- 
oiit having set foot in the vast dependency administered by donn 
Comjiany and Wateen Hastings, he hod managed to obtam an 
extraordinary insiJilt of the country and the nativ^ to eimble 
him to deal with his theme in the finest spirit of empathy. 

This fine sympathy was admirably displayed by the Prm<te or 
Wales, who nevertheless warned his hearers to acquire it. ^ 
lishmen must see India for themselves. It _» a »*teb th#t 
inasmuch as it is not given to everybody toke a Burke, toe omy 
way really to understand India is to tread its soil and stimy toe 
country and population on toe spot. The appeal made by >» 
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of India that last and best gift. But for that, oiu* influence on 
India would have been transient indeed. While we talk of 
the imchanging East, and we quote glibly Matthew .^uinoid’s 
lines about her ** patient, deep disdain,’* we need yesterday’s 
reminder that the unchanging East will yield to sympathy what 
sUe has never yielded yet to her conquerors by force of arxns. 
But it is not enough that the men on the spot should bring to 
their great task of government enlightened mtuitiojiB and an 
enduring sympathy. It was not for sympathy on the part 
of the rulers of India that the Prince of Wales pleaded, but for 
symj^thy on the part of the people here at home. Too often 
unsympathetic because we me ignorant, and the Prince 
or Wales urged all who have the means and the leisure to visit 
India to make then way thither, and learn something of its 
places and ito peoples. And if Englishmen wIm) can would only 
take his advice, it would be Viistly to the gCK)d, provided always, 
of coan^e, that they are not content with mere globe-trotteii 
impressiops. To the vast majority, however, a visit to India 
is Impossible. Tlie greater reason, then, why we should try to 
bridge the distance by means of books and soWr reflections. 

* 19th May 1906. 

Clip The event of the week in the City has been the 

^ception of the Prince and Priueese of Wales at the GruildhaJL 
no need say little about it here—the proceedings, as reported 
m -iinother part of oiir issue, speak for themselvdsf The popular 
interest m the occasion was shown by the crowds that aaeembied 
on the line of route, the greetings which Their Royal Highnesses 
recoivod, and the numerous decorations within the City with 
their loyal mottoes. The civic programme was, os nearly as 
po^ble, ia accordance with the precedent set when the 
Pniice and Princess returned from their Colonial tour between 
four and five years ago, and with regard to the whole function 
^ xnay said that it was worthy of the best traditions of the 
Mty and the Corporation. It is a curious coincidence that, if 
the reception had been a couple of days later, it would have fallen 
<m the anniversary of King Edw'ard’s reception thirty years ago 
on his return from a similar visit to India when Prince of Wales. 

A good many of those present at the luncheon would be able to 
cam to miua the festivities on that occaaion, though a eousider- 
able proportion of the gu^ts of that day have p^.sed away. 
Tbc^ who remain, and are able to take part in the activities of 
DUftineiis and official life, have witnessed many changes at borne 
-~m the main, we hope, for the better. There have been greater 
changes still in other parts of the world, and oven the “ unchang¬ 
ing East” ha* not been exempt from them. In one respect, 
however, the City has certainly not changed—and the same may. 

said of the country generally—it is as loyal to the throne as it 
has always been; to the King as in former days to iris augnst 
mother. As the heir to the throne, the progreSvS of the Prince 
through our Indian Empire has been watched with genuine 
sympathy and intereat, and every step of (he way the Prince and 
his consort have been followed by the best wishes of all classes of 
the conunuiufy. As a matter of fact, the congratulatory 
Kcoption at the Guildhall was really a national event, ana so, 
;of course, it would be undemtood by Their Boyal Highnesses 
rmd «o also it will be recognised throughout the United Kingdom. 
Wo are not sorry that in his speech at the iuncheon the Prince 
was able to speak of his Indian tour as ‘‘ the completion of the 
origmaily entrusted to us by the King,” for ta-avelling 
tfe <tengots, and we are glad to have the heir tc; the thrrme 
and the JPriftcess sitfe at home. 

Outlook. —N'ot the Jeaat admirable result of the Prince of 
Wale’s many voyages are the speecjhee he makes on his return 
It h» travels with much of the zest of Homer’s many-coumkslled 
waottderer, he rejects upon his travels with something of the 
breadth of Ihiieydides. At Guildhall on Thursday last his 


words had just the touen of .statesmanship and elociitence which 
made hip earlier utterance famous on retmning from the 
Colonies. “ I cannot help thinking, from all I have heard and 
seen,” ho said, with an insight which was warmly acknow- 
. lodged by Mr. Morley and Mr. Balfour aftenvards, “ that the task 
j of governing India Avill be made the easier if we. on our part, 
infuse into it a wider element of sympathy. ’ ’ That is profoundly 
true. JEkiglish sympathy goes out a little tod readily to the 
‘ malcontents who air their grievances in this country, too slowly 
1 to the men who bear the brunt of administration all over the 
I world; and Mr. Balfour spoke strongly to the point when he 
i urged the importance of confining discussion in Parliament as 
; far «X8 possible to matters which its members understand. 

: Englishmen of England can really take no better example of 
I the tone and spirit in which they should approach the many 
; problems of Imperial rule than the Prince of Wales has set them 
; in tlus speech. It will, we are sure, be welcomed wyth warmth 
I and gratitude by the Viceroy, the Commander-in-Ghief, and 
' all the Indian servants of the Oown. 

I Saturday /fmeta—The City’s welcome home to the Prince 

and Princess of Wales from their Indian travel was magnificent, 
Westrivalling East in splendour. It is one of the oompensations 
i of the party system that when without a discordant note, or a 
thought of party, our leading statesmen join in celebrating an 
event like this, the efitset is the more excellent. If English 
people think-—or shout—Empire ordinarily, they really feel it 
on such an occasion. Nothing could be better than the speeches 
on Thursday at the Guildhall, the Prince of Wales’s homely 
touch recalling “ my dear father’s ” visit to India thirty years 
ago being particularly happy. 

Spectator .—On Thursday the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were entertained by the Gty of London at luncheon at the 
Guildhall. No one who reads the Prince of IVales’s speech will 
think us guilty of the crime of flattery—almost the greatest 
of crimes in regard to Princes—when we say that it was con¬ 
spicuous for charm, good feeling, and good sense. After a 
felicitous tribute to the great feudatory Princes for “their 
loy'alty, their nobUity of mind, and their chivalrous nature,” 
a well-merittid appreciation of the splendid work done , by tW 
Indian Civil Service, and an acknowledgment of the high (quali¬ 
ties of the British and Native Armies in India, the Prince made 
a hwjtful reference to the grfjat Mohammedan College and School 
at Aligarh. At a moment when there has been friction with a 
Mohammedan Power, the Prinoe did good service by thus calling 
to mind how we have helped and encouraged the best influences 
at work among tlie adherents of Islam in India. After noting 
the essential fact in regard to India—namely, that India is not 
a country but a continent—the PrinoC insisted that the task of 
governing India will be made easier ‘’if we on oui’.part infuse 
into it a wider element of sympathy.” In a passage full of 
pioturesque detail the Prince described some memorable scenes 
and inoidents in his tour. What seems to have struck him moat 
forcibly was his visit to the North-West Frontier, where, as he 
telLs us, he saw a regiment of Afridis, “ that tribe that 
only a few years ago was fighting against us,’’ garrisonmg 
Ltmdi Kotal. 

This reference to the peaceful conditions which now reign 
on the border was most happy, and will, w'e trust, act as a 
warning to those restless spirits in India who cannot leave well 
alone, but who, infatuated with the desire to alter the st^as yuo, 
would risk hostility with the tribes in an effort to bring them 
more directly under onr control. The Prince ended his admir¬ 
able speech by a suggestion that all who can should follow his 
example of making a first-hand acquaintance with India. Mr, 
Morley echoed the Prince of Wales’s appeal for sympathy, and 
thouf^ pointing out that in India sympathy had to meet with 
supreme difficulties, declared that it was none the less the true 
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high-mi»<Jeci geiioroaity and gj'aoeful magnaninuiy; i ^.. His Royal 
Higlmees’s observ^ations on Iho value and impoftanee of tlio 
©lemeiat of sympathy in the Indian administration will be read 
with feelings of gen nine satisfaction ihvoughout the country. 
The one great dciect that marks the British Indian aflminis- 
trafcion is the- lack of noblo-minded sympathy on the part of 
the rulers..,. ..Our coiintrymeu cannot be toodoeply grateful to 
the future EmiJeror of India for this emphatio pronouncement 
and rtj-aifii'mation of what the spokesmen of the people of India 
have been insisting upon fOr so many years. It has given us 
unalloyed satisfaction to note that His Royal Higlmess was able 
to penetrate behind pomp and pageantry and di.scern the true 
situation of the country. The net political gain of Tlieir Royal 
Highnesses’a Indian tour to the cause of progreBsive and popular 
administration is to be found in this just and remarkable declar¬ 
ation. Ko doubt, it does; not admit of mathematical moasure- 
,ment. But its influence is so pervasive and subtle and its 
* value and importance are so great that by his authoritative 
,and public in.sistence upon a wider element of sympatliy as a 
potent factor in the Indian adrninistr.ation, His Royal Highness 
has done an incalculable service to the cause of popular gov¬ 
ernment in this land, for which the Indiiua people will over feel 
grateful to him.” [The Mitra, the Pra)a Bandhu, 

the Pdm and several other pai^rs of die week make highly 
appreciative comments on His Royal Highac-ss’s Bjieeoh.J 

Imiu Prakd^h,29l,h May 1906.—“His Royal HiglmesS the 
Prince of Wales, in hi.s important speech at the Guildhall, empha¬ 
sised the necessity of infusing a wider element of sympathy into 
the Indian administration, and observed that every Englishman 
who visited India assisted in forming a bond of brotherhood 
\ between the two peoples., After thinking over the noble senti¬ 
ments so wisely expressed by His Royal Highness we cannot 
, help coming to the conclusion that t he Englishmen, who are at 
present carrying on the work of admhiistration in India, and 
those who will come out in future for the same purpose, will lind 
it extremely difficult to carry out in practice the noble advice of 
; the Prince- Does sympathy mean sympathy with tlic hopes and 
aapirations of the people or a kind of condosceuding or patronising 
attitude towards a subject people ? In tile latter sen8<>, I’cr- 
haps, it will be easier for an average Englishman to follow the 
advice, as the formation of his character presents fewer ob¬ 
stacles in training himself to such an attitude of mind. In 
such a case lie need not give up his imperial notions, nor need 
be begin a hard struggle with his highly insular nature and 
training. It was the lack of sympathy with the holies and 
aspirations of the educated classes that was the cause of Lord 
Cursson’s failure in India, and we are afraid that the noble words 
of the Prince will not produce any substantial results mvtil a 
serious endeavour is made, not in India, bub in Oxford and 
Englisli homes, to infuse sympathy and true brotherly feeling 
for the Indians into the education of Ehglisb boys and girls.” 

, , Kaiser-i-Hind, ^rd t/w»e 1906.—“Bytori said his ago was 
‘ an age of cant.’ But that poet of HeUehio instincts should 
have beem living to-day to reahse how far cant is a great 
deal more rampant wou; at the commoncement of the 
twentieth century than it was during the first quarter of 
the nineteenth, ’fliat India with its P«.c Rn'tanaica and 
Occident alisation should be full of ' cant will not be 
denied. It is boiuid to catch the contagion of the 
canting West. In the past there has laxm many a canting 
shibboleth in respect of Indian linanoe, Indian public works 
and so forth. At present the oaiit is of Indian politics and 
Indian administration. The cant about the Indian adminis 
tration was in the exaltation to the seventh heaven of the hea- 
, vcu-boni, but bencJiced, bureaucracy of the land, otherwise 
knovra as His Majesty’s Indiaii Civil Service. The tribe of 
those scribes who came in numbciB ic>,,tho wake of Their Royal 


Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and are otherw^ 
known as Special Corre.spondeiit.'i, have deafened the^ woild 
with their praises of‘the most distinguisheds eryice.’ This, 
too, is cant of the first w^ater. The phrase was invented a 
quarter of a century ago, but it never came into such extra? 
ordinary prominenco as during the time of the Royal visit. 
The ’specials’ vied with each other in extolling the fame of 
those celestials who love to call themselves distinguished. But lo! • ^ 
the Prince himself while damning it with faint praise at GuiUUiali 
was obliged to make it known Jis widely as possible throughout 
the civili.sed globe that this distinguished corps was wwduUy defi¬ 
cient in the e. 3 sential art of governing millions of alien subjects 
of His Majesty who are so docile, so law-abiding and so intensely 

loyal to his throne and person..... He strongly recommended 

the exercise of the virtue of sympathy. ^And lo! at once the 
world of Anglo-India is ringing With this shibboleth of sympathy 
sympathy, sympathy where only a few short months since 
there waa nought but the deafening ory of ‘down, down, 
dowm with the Natives!’ This pronoimcement of the 
shibboleth of sympathy, so far as the Pharisaical Anglo-India is 
concerned, is hollow. It i.s simply a canting woitl and our people 
will do well not to be carried away by it.” i 

Putriot,2Uk May 1906.—“We v.'eio never very hopeW of 
any tangible good resulting from the tour through India of 'Iheir 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and though 
Wb see no reason to change that opinion, yet, it must bo admitted 
that there are one or two features which may ultimately prove 
to have in them potentialities for good. The speech which His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales delivered the other tffiy in 
response to the toast of his health proposed at the GuildhaU*'. 
Banquet is one such feature. Most wise and statesmanhAe were 
the words uttered by the Prince when he referred to the ne^ of 
infusing a wider clement of sympathy into the Lidian administra¬ 
tion. 'Ibe cry everywhere is for sympathy ! What measure of 
sympathy has so far Ix'cn extended to the children of the sdil 
by the bureaucracy that sways the destinies of India? Their 
most pronounced apologists will never assert that syriipathy 
has lieen the main inspiration of the ailministration. The re¬ 
verse, however, has been the case and the consequent tension 
has been so great that a great cleavage has sprung up between 
the rulers and the ruled, and unless prudent counsels prevail, 
and a radical change comes over the ruling class ere it is too 
late, a state of tilings wviU arise which will certainly iiot bd 
conducive to the permanency of British rule in India. The 
first step in the direction of bridging the ever-widening gulf is 
the immediate adoption of a policy of sympathy..... We offer 
His Highness our most loyal and grateful thanks for the noble 
words he has so fearlessly spoken and only hope that tliey will 
have the effect of heralding a now era of sympathy and confi¬ 
dence in the Government of this country,” 
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7th June 1906. 

Ifysyre fifcmfd,—His Royal Highness the Prince of ^Wales-^ 
returned to England about '.he middle of the last month. His 
Majesty the King, Their Royal Highnesses the Prince, and Prin¬ 
cess of Wale.s and their children attended a Spetial Thanks¬ 
giving Service at Wcstiiiin.ster Abbey for the safe return of Their 
Royal Highne.ssos'the lirince and Princess of Wales. The ordi¬ 
nary form of the morning service was modified and a special 
Collect of Thanksgiving was introduced. The Di'ian prt'achM a 
sermon. He spoke of Engliuid’s interest in India and her ’re¬ 
sponsibility for India. He reminded the congregation that just 
SO. years previously ou the 14th of May, 1870, Dciin Stanley 
preached in the Abbey on the return of the then Priaco of Wales 
from India. He saidWe thank God that our present Prince 
trcioding in Iris Royal father’s footsteps' and true to his noble 
motto ‘ 1 Serve ’ haa helped both India and England by bringing 





fche one into living touch with tio other/’ We, in India, join the 
De^’.n in this thanksgiving. Tlie motto of the Prince of Wales is 
‘I serve. ’ A nobler motto no prince has ever got. ‘ To serve ’ 
ought to be the motto of every prince, every minister and every 
servant. Tiiere is no disgraw attached to the woid service, 
Qodhimself is the servantof His people. The kings and offic<jr.s 
. of the Gov^nments are in reality the servants of the people. 
Service must be oonscientiou.% not perhuictory. That king and 
minister that serve fhe people with heart and soul are the worthy 
representatives of God on earth. His Royal Highuesa die Prince 
of Wales appears to be a sincere servant of God. The visit of 
the Prince to India bids fair tfi be of incalculable benetit to India. 
The tone of the Anglo-Indian Press was far from satisfactory 
before His Roy id Highness gave expression to his sentiments 
about India. His sympathetic expressions were followed by a 
revolufion in the Anglo-Indian public opinion in India. In his 
speech, in reply to the address of the Lord Mayor of London, he 
among other thmgs dwelt upon his experienot^s of India and 
said that they (himself and the Princesf? of Wales) bad been wel¬ 
comed ever^here in India with a display of enthusiasm and 
affection which would never fade from his mind; that thev were 
received by the princes and the people of India with kindness, 
that they had been impressed by the loyalty, personal allegiance 
to the Crown, the nobility of mind and chivairous nature of the 
feudatory states. His Royal Highness observed that no on© 
could fail to be struck by the wonderful administration of India, 
the admirable work of the Civil Service and the government of 
> millions of people by a mere handful of highly educated and hax-d 
working British officers. His Royal Highneas was proud to say 
that he was struck with its immense size, its splendour, its nu- 
merotiB sacos, varied climate, snow-capped mountains, boundless 
deserts, mighty rivers, architecture of monuments and hoary 
ancient traditions. He realised the patience, simplicity of life, 
loyal devotion and relij^ous spirit which cbaroc tensed the Indian 
peoples. His Royal Highness had the evidence of the faith of 
the Indian people in the abaoluto justice and integrity of the 
British Rule, ft is for the good of England that His Royal 
Highness visited the country leisurely, that he made a railway 
journey of P,000 miles and spent 28 nights in oomfortable railway 
trains and saw with his own eyes, caught with his own ears un¬ 
mistakable evidences of Indian loyalty and good faith. His 
general impression of the Indian people and bis opinion as to the 
best mode of governing India are highly interesting. He says• 

“ I Cannot help thinking from all I have heard and seen that 
the t^k of governing India will be made easier, if we, on our 
part, infuse into it a wider element of sympathy. (Cheers.) I will 
venture to predict that to such sympathy there will be an 
ever abundant and gonuiue response, (Cheers.) May we not 
also hop© for a still fuller measure of trust and confidence in 
our earnest desire and efforts to promote the well-being and 
to further the best interests of every class ? 

This opinion coming as it does from a Prince who had rarest 
opportunities of observing the people in India, has been pro* 
ductive of much good and we already see a wide element of sym¬ 
pathy in the Anglo- Indian public ppinion. But wo are afraid 
that this sympaGiy Is of a transient and temporary nature and 
boiforo long there may be a relapse to the former state of thingSi 
Symptoms are not wanting of such relapse. If the officials in 
India ore one-hundredth as good, generous and sympathotie as 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the Btitish Empire can . 
bo raade to stand on the bedrock of Indian loyalty and love. The | 
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Prince is a bora nobleman. Power and position such as those hO 
has, h^e no intoxicating effect on him. That is not the ease 
offioia,l«i bom without theiD aud succeedimg to power iU' 
.India. Many of the Indian offioials exerciise power which evou 
the Emperor of India does not even dream of exereising. How 
can we ever expect genuine sympathy froih them ? It is true 
that there mil be abundant and genuine reaponae to real sym- 
pa thy. If tlic Britfeh people evinee an earnest de«ire and make 
efforts to promote the well-being and to further the best interests 
of all classfMj they will Command a full measure of trust and con¬ 
fidence in the official elassea. We arc glad that His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales has come to realise the truth of 
this. Mr. Motley in proposing “ Our British Empire ” made a 
spe^h which is full of wisdom and practical good sense. He pays 
a high tribute of praise to the sentiment expressed by His Royal 
Highness the Pnnee of Woles about the wider elements of sym¬ 
pathy which stand in need of being extended by the official 
classes to the princes and people of Lidia. Mr. Motley says 
that he is bound to say that from his own tolerably short ex¬ 
perience of die Indian Government wider elements of sympathy 
are as indisjwnsable for the maintenance of British power in 
India as justice .clemency. He looks upon the exercise of 
sympatliy to be a supreme duty to be persistently performed. 
Mr. Morley ardently welcomes the eloqiient language which fell 
from His Royal Hlgliness. He believes tluvt it will have the 
effect, all over India of doing much to unite (jhe Government and 
the governed. He thinks that sympathy is a bond of strong 
union, a bond that cannot be snapped away very easily. Air. 
Morley goes a little further aud 8a.yB that the key to good govern¬ 
ment in India and to the steadfast and successful working of the 
machine must depend upon a good and right imderstanding 
between His Majesty’s Government at Whitehall and the agents 
of that Government at Simla. He adds that tlie excellent and 
helpful accord between the Secretary, of State and the Governor- 
General of Lidia have never been more complete than that which 
reigned between him and the present Governor-General of India. 
We are in entire accord with Mr. Morley as regards the absolute 
need of good understanding. He insists upon not Only a good 
understanding but also a right one between England and of 
India. Right understanding must be an understanding which 
is based upon justice and fairplay. An understanding favour* 
able to the Government and unfavourable to the governed can 
never be a right Understanding either for the Government or for 
the p«)ple. If any understanding is calculated to do good to the 
Government it is also calculated to do good to the people. The 
interosts of both the Government and the people are, or ap any . 
rate mu.st be, identical. If they are not so, the interesta of one 
or the other must suffer and if it does so, the interests of both ^ 
must likewise suffer. If Mr. Morley keeps this view in mind and , 
works with a resolute purpose to promote the interests of the 
Indians before looking for the interests of England, the problem of 
Indian administration will have been comjdetely solved by 
him, 

9th June 1906, 

f7ni(ed India and Nalive Siatefi.-^Tho Lahore Tribime is 
not very sure whether the Kashmir Durbar did not overstep the 
Umit when it spent something like six laklis on the entertainment 
to Their Royal Iligbaessos. The bulk of the money might well 
have been devoted to some charitable object with which the 
name of the Prince of Wales could have been oonnected- 
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illuminatioiis, 605, 612, 615, 626, 633. 
ladies’ entertainment, 510,. 

Landholders’ Association, 609, 611. 
levee, 536, 605. 

literary works received at, 645. 


-r municipal address, 525, 600, 

^ Musalmans, alleged grievance of, 679. 

— museum visittHl, 619. 

— native entcidoinmeiit , 610, 618, 626, 643. 
* story of visit, 628. 


notables at Madras, 588. 
police, 6H2. 

presents to officials at, 645. 
prcsidaUcy address casket, 577* 

--—' celebration of visit at places in, 646. 
describeil, 608. 


—. grievances of, 62G. 
programme, suggestions for, 97, 372. 
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, Maara®, pro^a 

pronncialcpnf->renoe, reaolatioji' of, 14 , 

■ public enteTtainmeut, 610, 618, 627. 

••—;—purda ipart^, 630, 632. 

— Becoption'^Coinmitbee, 39. 

. _•—— reception fund, 808. 

?.„ ~ ■■ notables and ohiele, 609, 610, 614. 619. 

—— seeches, 600, 610, 613,617, 620. 

--- teHegram of weleome, 646. 

-j;--triumphal arches, 134. 

~ Victoria Technical Insdluto, 698, 617, 620. 632 

" • 

- eiprossion of satisfaction, 632. 

success of, 649. 


— -vtCunteer guards, 619. 

r”—~ welcome to, 603, 626. 

Makins, Oaptain, M.r.O., 771. 
Malabar, celebration of visit, 615. 

—-— rajas at Madr.is, 626. 

Maler Kotia, Eegent of, 317, 332. 
Mandalay, arrangements, 452( 543, 559. 

— --- arriral, 666 , S73. 

--- boat races, 462, S75. 

— - departure, 678, 580. 

• - description of, o69,676. 

-—::— garden party, 676. 

-- honour conferred at, 589 , 693 . 

—— nivsnicipal address, 666, 574. 

—— native chiefs at, 560. 

* -— regatta, 677, 

visit, 669. 


Mandi, Baja of, 317, 332. 

Mangalore entertainment in honour of visit, 630 

rngmeuvree, arrangements for, 27, 41, 43 63 

^ «■ 

"——■ date of, 90. 

location of, 79. 

Mayo College cadets at Jaipur, 276. 

Medida distributed by Princess at Calcutta purda party, .553. 

Meoit^eiranean escort, 99, 114, 117. ■ ^ 

-- aiumitmtiotte, 119. 

naral miew, 118 . 

Meluta, Sir P. M,, 25S. 

Meredith, Mr,, Coirimissiener of Rawal Pitidi, 36L 
Messina, escort arrarigeinents, 180 . 

—— riBif to, 119. 

Mihtary funtbioni, during visit, 101 j vide ^ko Manceuvres. Bawal 
Final, Ken.ew, ’ 

Minto, arrival of Lord, at Bombay. 89. 

Miraj, Chief of, 145. 

Mokmpur, Princess’s visit to, 734. 

Motor Carnival at Bombay, 117, 

——^ cars for the visit, 82,84. 

Mottoes in Jaipur streets, 276, 284,290. 

——r- in Lahore, 824. 

Muhanimadau educational conference, 476. 

' Literary Society address, 535. 

Muhammadans and Hindus compared. 799. 

Municipal addresses and^presents, 8, 370, 448, 450, 629. 

Mussooric, Princess’s visit hi, 704, 734, 737, 786. ' 

Mutiny Tcterans, ]32, 462, 465, 

Mysore, agrictiUnral oathibition, 70, 84,96. 

—-- arraugeinents, 47, 69, 77, 123,474, 582, 592, 6,51. 

arrival, 632, 637, 651. 

'—~— banquet, 642, 643. 

—— cefcmonial •riidts, 632. 

description of, 623, 6.'J1, 637,638, 708,7;i3, 734, 804. 

Divran’s speech, 100. 
elephant hunt, 29.8. 
expenditure on riait, 134, 208. 
family ii9«wi»rio& wclc^^^ 

, feeding the .poof'j .571. ■ ■■ 


Mysoitt, ilhiminatioue, !14, 644. 

Imperial Seivice Troops parade, 641, 
Industrial Exhibition, 27a 



- Khedda, 30, 33,47, SO, 87, 643. 

- oiwrations, 370, 660, 662, 719, 727. 

- Maharani’s College, 688. 

-palace, 661. 

- presents, 696. 

• programme, 627. 

• restoration of, 158. , 

■ Serfngapatam visit, 631, 640, 732. 

■ shooting camp, 1.88, 646. 

■ speeches, 640, 641. 

Technical Institute, 640, 641. 

Victoria Memorial, 95 . 
visit, 680, 662. 
cost of, 102. 


Nabha, Baja of, 318, 332, 333 , 

Narrimpett ehooting camp, 689. • 

Rational Congress, weleomo by, 554 , 676. 

Native princes ajid the toui", 171. 

— chiefs, inteivimvs ^jth, 43,46; vide mho Bombav, Calcutta, &o 

——~ relations with Gk»Teriiment of Imlia. 59 ;l 

Nautohes, objactioB to, 60, 83, 93 , 203, 

Kawagai^ Khan of, 840. 

5repal,126. 

-of animls from, 749, 800. 

-— Terai programme, 660. 

— shooting camp ahandondd, 696, 697, 702, 712, 733. 

--- 14,21, 

Newspapers, scieotion of, for 204 587y 6^4^^ 

Jiizam, 706; vid^^ also Hjdertiidad* 

Orchha, Maharaja of, 238. 

Orders, investifcuro of Prince of Wales in Indian^ 82. 

—*—— of Knighthood, Indian, 4 

Oudh, ooinmemoration of visit, 46, 51, 01 , 204. 

King of, brother, 468, 409. 

——- Talukdars* reception, 468, 471* 

■*—-- welcomOy 227 


Panjab, sgriculttirists^ address, 63. 

--Canal Colonies, 684. ' 

——- greeting, 329; vide aiso Lahore. 

-—-—- ladies* address, 847- 
— University, 10«5. 

Pariah community, letter from the, 744. 

Parliament, proposed Indian, 554- 
Parsi, blessing at Bombay, 183. 

dress, 131,143. 

—’— musia, gif t of, 801. 

Parais, description of the, 161 
Pataudi, Kawab of, 299. 

Patiala, Maharaja of, 318, 331, 833. 

Paundlin duck shoot, 680, 583, 689. 

Pears, Colonel, resident in Kashinir, 891. 

Peasant, the Indian, 803. 

Pertab Singh, Major-General H. II. Sir, 98, 145, 294, 801, 025. 
Peshawar, arrival, 338, 344. 

—’ desmption of, 340, 

-* garden party, 339. 

•-—^ Khyher visit, Khyber- 

municipal a 

^native chiefs at, 838. 

-——- speeches, 839,845, 

—.- visit, 40, 838, 840j 846, 351, 394, 458, 616, 642. 

Photographs connected with 
Pinjore, proposed visit to, 45. 

Piper, Mr., Dockmaster of Bombay, ^ 

Plague in India* 26,47, 

Ppb, Boar-Admiml Sir B., JT.C.KvO., 163, 771* 
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Bhavnagar, Thaljur Sahib of, a|j Bombay, 146* 
Bhopal, Bogam of, 237, 268, 747. 
lancers, 247, 250. 


Bhutan, friendly relatione with, 121; vide also Tougsa Penlop. 
Bi^ge, Lieut.-{>1 ShvA., ^ 

Bijawar, Mahamja of, 2^19. 

Bikaner, 40, 307, 315, 335, 358, 463, 618. 

^ arrangonieufcs at, 418, 

— arriral ah 291, 293. 

• -— coumiempration of visit, 319. 

—^—— pigaticking, 294. 

shooting, 301. 

* -Somaliland medals presented, 308. 

speeches, 309. 


visit, 98, 288, 291, 293, 294, 296, 300, 313, 315, 420. 
Biography of by Q.uazi Azizuddin Ahmed, 168. 

Bombay, Alexandra Dock ceremony, 219, 222, 226. 

—— arrangements, 7, 27, 31, 50, 61, 52, 61, 65, 66, 68, 115, 
130,131, 144, 149, 152, 160, 200, 202, 261, 254, 322. 

—- anival at, 143,160,163, 164,167, 175, 248, 303. 

—— BycnlJa Club ball? 220. 

— cathedral, service at, 140, 216, 219, 220. 

--— ceremonies, 138, 189, inde also Bombay native cliiefs. 

-—' commemoration of visit, vide Bombay Museum. 

■-CoriDomtion, 86, 162,167, 254, 632. 

presentation casket, 70, 152. 


122 , 


decorations, 122, 131, 134,142, 
departure from, 281. 
description of, 165,166, 174,176, 219, 280, 310. 
docks, 121,185, 224, 225. 
dockyard, visit to, 208. 

Eleplianta, proposed visit to, 231. 

Entortainment Fund, 813. 

G-overnor, Brinco*s letter to, 238, 241. 

Grain Mei'cbant’s association, 163. 
harbour works, 627, 
holidays, for the visit, 130,142. 
honours* list, 220, 252. 
hospitals, visits to, 215, 216, 230. 
illummations, 77, 96, 142,143, 229, 230, 2 41, 244. 
improvement trust, 181. 


— intervi 0 ws> private, 258. 

dcws, special prayers by, 236. 

— ladies, address, 30, 42, *84. 
reception by, 68, 100, 105, 138, 147, 157, 161, 


208, 210, 214, 216, 220, 221, 456,474. 
ladies, welcome by, 6. 
lct6o, 98,188, 195, 201, 207, 

Marw^aris, 147. 

military orders, 96,127,240, 250, 

Mobammadans, 69, 70, 90, 93. 
motor trips, 130. 

Museum, 31, 64, 68, 69,74, 205, ^07, 212, 216, 218, 228. 
native chiefs, arrivals of, 122,128,185, 186,140, 255. 
exchange of visits with, 179, 180, 188, 190, 


206, 


216. 

Barai reception, 255. 
people's fair, 134, 181,194. 
petitioner released, 277, 336. 


212 , 


— police arrangements, 202, 215, 408. 

— political officers* camp, 147. 

— Port Trust, addx'csa and casket, 223. 

— programme, 101, 187. 

— purda party, 188, 207, 212, 215, 656. 

— reception of proinmenb citizens, 229. 

_ -- KajkotCollege cadets, 230, 232. 

— schools and the visit, 142. 
speech, comments on, 198. 

— station master, 290, 

— street, naming of new, 135, 179,180, 183,193. 

-- nmttoes, 192, 196, 216. 

incidents, 2X5. 


visit, 141, 256, 259. 

—— stiecess of, 231, 296. 
-—— ceroiJDonial, 230, 231. 


Bombay Yacht Club reception, 220. 

British India Association v/elcome, 183. » 

Bukhtyar Shah, Prince M., welcome from, 240. 

Burma visit, 127, 617, 535, 544, 559, 579, 592, 596, 597, 640,657, 
66(>, 761j Rangoon, A|Eindalay. 

- arrangements, 136. 

-- in 1876, 784, 789. 

description of, 577, 582, 597. 

compared with India, 626. ^ o 

presents given, 593. 
release of prisoners, 436, 588. 
staff accompanying T.RJI., 534. 


Cable, Sir E., 521, 64U 

Cadogan, Captain Hon. W., If. 1^.0., 771. 

Calcutta, T.R.H/s appreciation of reception, 512. 

-- arrangements, 8, 14, 37, 46, 62, 66, 107, 213, 801, 322, 325, 

340, 342, 348, 398,420, 428, 468. 

-- arrival at, 84, 474, 478, 481, 483, 491, 591, 

--- Carriages, 557. 

—. cathedral charities, gift to, 537. 

service, 494 


.j 

i-i'- 


■ • v:.. - 


children, arrangements for, 90. 

Corporation address and present, 3, 4, 22, 25, 34, 46, 75, 103, 
370, 373, 480, 587. 
portraits for, 671. 


decorations, 387. 
departiire from, 621, 535, 544. 
description of, 689. 

escort, 110. . 

expenditure, 288. 
garden party, 605, 515. 
gifts to shrines, 450. 

Government House, improvements to, 9. 

Hindu celebrations of visit, 621. 
holidays for visit, 873. 
honours* list, 521. 

hospitals, visits to, 494, 614, 520, 5*46. 
house rents during visit, 9. 

illuminations, 189, 214, 316, 335, 407, 50(5, 512, 622, 515, 570, 
696. 

Ifiv6e, 43, 130, 133, 137. 

Marwaris prayer, 521. 

medal to commemorate visit, 580. 

Muhammadan Literaiy Society welcome, 631. 

Musalman’^s welcome, 484. 

native entertainment, 33, 36, 40, 65, 414, 496, 501, 5u8, 613, 
522, 595. 

naval contingent at, 636. 
police, 637, 541,732. 

- ’ alleged ill-treatment by, 552. 

appreciation of services, 541. 


Polo Tournament, 499, 531, 634, 

Port Commissioners' expenditure, 44. 
Defence Volunteers, 350. 


1 


presentation of Eastern Bengal tiotables, 514. 
processional routes, 231, 370. 
proclamation parade, 600. 
programme, 41, 151, 159, 189, 225, 355, 365, 379. 
proposed connnemoration of visit, 42, 5«S7. 
purda party, 230, 264, 336, 361, 371, 407, 417, 444, 447, 450, 
483, 501, 503, 509, 525, 553* 566, 595, 608, 659. 
races, 498. 

8t. John’s Church, visit to, 614^ 

Sanscrit ode of welcome to, 
speeches, 511. 

State ball, 114, 512, 514, 521. 

-banejuet, 504. » 

Tibetan dancers at, 379, 55S. 


- Trades Assoeiation greeting, 209, 214. 

- Dniversity Convocation, 104*, 127, 210, 520, 532, 586. 

- tinrest in, 132. 

- visit, 236, 473, 478, 483, 616, 520, 523, 525, 528, 530. 553. 

691,791. 

‘ visit, (lissalisftMrtion with, 558, 585, 636, 
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A(^einr, Prince of Wales’s speecU at Royal, 7, 18, 28. 

Adam, Major F. L., 2 lf. F.G,, 621 . 

Aden, Duke of Glmnaught at, 7^7, 

-- telegraphic correspondence with Ticeroy, from, 145, 800. 

-- Vicloria Memorial, 138,797. 

-- risit to, 138. 

Adaiinistratiou of India, vtdi> India. 

Afghanistan, suggested meeting with Anifi*, 306. 

Afsur-nl-Muik, d>lonoI, Af. F.O., 722. 

Aga Khan, 186, 146, 804, 806 , 809. 

-- benefactions of, 618;, 687. 

--’s impressions of tour, 791. 

. . * and Victoria Memorial, 43. 

-- visit to, 601. 

Agi-a, appreciation of welcome at, 446. 

— -- arrival at, 408. 

—“— description of, 397, S5S, 671, 764. 

-r- drive through city, 409. 

--Fatehpur S^l visit, 416, 429. 

—"- garden party, 412. 

.. • illuminations at, 408, *146. 

- municipal address and reply, 409> 412, 

— -programme, '41,155, 376, 382. 

— . . . proposed camp at, 7. 

— -- -- ho8)>it(il at, 406. 

—— reception fey I<ieutenant.Governor at, 417. 

. . . Sikandra visited, 408. 

■-»— visit to, 4<^, 422, 429, 681. 

Victoria Memorial, 90, 410, 415, 422, 443. 

Aides-de-Carap, additional, 812, 

.. - hoDoraiy, 140. 

AJaMa*, 40, 94, 96. 

--- abandonment of proposed visit to, 76, 868. 

-deptitaHon from municipality of, 275, 377, 285. 

Akbar, sxiggeetcd celebration of tercentenary of death bf, 39, 
Alexandra College for Porsi Ladies, 52. 

Alt Musjid, incident at, 766. 

Aligarh, visit to coilegeat, 102,112,360,392,692,740,748, 747,794,807. 

• proposed commemoration of, 144, 450, 518, 687, 743. 
AJirajpup, Eana of, at Indore, 239, 

Allahabad, omission of, from programme, 655,716,731, 796. 

-description of Kumbh Mela At, 712. 

--Viotoria Memorial, 21. 

Alwar, Maharaja of, 358. 

Ambuianee, St. John, Association address, 470, 

Ampthill, Lady, at Bombay, 182, 248. 

-^—Lord, 605, 606, 607, (K)9, 625, 629, 

—-~ letter to, 682. 

——-- present to, 651. 

Amritear, visit to, 61, 359, 377, 379, 382,884, 387, 3ii0, 460, 643, 762. 

_ commemoration of visit, 440. 

—'—Khalsa College, 377, 380, 884- 

- - deBoription Of, 385, 406,462, 490. 

-- nttmieipal address, 879. 

—^—- apeechea at, 380, 893. 

-i—-— present to CJolden Temple, 387. 

Army, direct association of Prince with Indian, 797. • 

account of the Indian, 6.55. 

-reviews at Rawalpindi and Secunderabad, 797. 

— Ttnnperanee Association’s address, 640. 
lAmral in India, date of, 2. 

•Ashburner, Captain L., if.F.O., 771. 

Athens, riait to, 128. 

Azuuddin, Mimsbi, JT.F. a, 771. 


Badeli, military operations at, 727. * 

Bahawalpuv, Nawab of, at Lahore; 318. 

Ballooning in India, 105, 129. 

Baluchistan visit, vuh Quetta. 

-— commemoration of visib to, 290. 

•— -preaentatiott of colonis to Baltich Infantry, 757. 

-r--public holidays in honour of visit, 737. ' ' 

Bamber, Mr. H.K., if. r.O,, 771. ^ : 

Bangalore arrangements, 22, 44, 79, 97,130, 323, 562, 571, 645^ ' 

--- arrival, 64S, 662, 668. , 

——r description of, 658, * 

——- garden party, 668, 

-—municipal address, 627. 

... . presents, 677. 

—— presentation of standard to carbineers, 644, 661. 

-renaming of road, 723- 

-- speeches, 663,668. . \ 

——^— Victoria Memorial, 83, 572, 063. • 

*-^ visit, 663. 

Baohi, Nawab of, at Indore, 238. 

Baroiia, absence of Gaekwar of, 40, 744. 

Bairackpur visit, 501, 517, 520,526. 

Barr’s “Imjierial City,” 576. 

Bazar, description of an Indian, 770. 

Beatson, Mtijor-General Sir S., 14, 21, 24, 29, 47,103, 149, 

166,334,771. 

Bohar Landowners’Association greeting, 209. 

BenefacUons to roligiouB institutions, 73l. 
r-—— grant to widow of native soldier, 730, 

Bengal, feeling in, regarding visits 130,141, 370. 

-- partition of, as affecting reception, 43, 45,236, 526. 

-—— Prince’s enquiries regarding partition of, 651. 

-— political condition of, 386,407, 448. 

———— polo tournametit, 534, 

- welcome on arrival, 182, i' 

Bengali, attitudo of, population, 588, 659. . 

comments on visit, 260. r ^ 

■-- description of, 698. v\ 

•’s disloyal expressions, 552. . 


-8 grievances of, 688,585. 
poem of welcome, 523. 


,'S g!“i ■ 



Benson, Sir R., 636. 

Benares, accident at, 706. 

—'—- arrangements, 96, 689. 

--— arrival at, 694, 696, 698. 

.. . Central Hindu College, 360, 372,700, 712,731, 794, 807. 

— ■■■ decorations, 718. • * 

--—- departure from, 712. 

■— description of, 695, 702, 715, 785. 

“■——- elephant procession, 104,717. 

-— gifts to temples, 450. 

——- letter to Maharaja of, 737. 

' " ■ municipal address, 696, 702, 

-—— police arrangements, 720. A'" 

——— presentation of oolotirs at', 698, 704. 

—private visit to city, 705, 

—*— Queen’s College visited, 700. 
sacred mtonkeys of, 804. 

--speeches at, 697, 792, 704. 

tlxanks to local authorities, 714,737. 







-- visit, 78, 698, 701, 760, 786, 818. 

—--commemoration of, 706 

Bharat, Dharma Mahamandal’s welcome, 173. 
Bharatpur, proposed vieit to, 41. 
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-— description of, 84^ S^, 55?^^€40fc;'’' 
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PMsJBontb, arrival af^ iS2^;^jSi 826; 829, &3% 84& 
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—— iHuminations, 562>, ■ ,1' i 

tadiwlreception,'4^ '.■ ' ' 4 

— -p Ihuoi^pal advlr^, 527. .■; ....iC^.v;- ''’ ' V 

h^«d page^ , 

—polibearAagemauta, 59^,.-64ftr ':. "^ ;■■';. 

■ ' ■■> ' pretentB at, 5^. ' . '';,; !'.;■ Wiil 

progwmft^ ’^ ■ ' .'.v^ 

—^^ 8hwe'^pagon_P»^3a,$l^*;;' .■'. 

--— visit, 562, ,. .■; . • :,;■' _f:;; 

Eanjii®nhji^'KianBr>^^ .:. ^ V ' ; 

Bathmi, origin of M6. ■'-.c, 

Ej^a of. 237* ■:■' i\'-.’"’’'■ v’ ' ' ■'- V^ 

Eatt^an, Mr/at Amritsar# 38^^ b' : ■/f 

Eawal Pindi, cauip giiesfes; 361. . // 

—■■ - nmnoeiiv^:267,348, 354; 365, 360, 364 4«9, Tljtv ; ;:• 

--— review, 4, 36®, 368*.4C»; 5i0. :.■ 

- vhfit, '' /vy 

Rajkot CoHegb; -'K.no^^.3^pfc{onof^ . . 

-- Esjkumar 't^ jr- ^ 

—(mdets, 147^ ■■ 

Rftjpui*, Princess's virit^ to, 734 

Rajpttt Light lnfen]ti?3r, Own, pf^entation of oolonra 

Raj putana, ae<M>mit of, 260, 285, 389. ^ * 

- - IrAariYc^f from chiefe, 858. 

- letter to Agent^SoveKtor-'Oeneral, 8^. 

-vifeit to, 39, 407* 

Beiigious iuatiitution. gifts to, lu’t^ donationa* 

Rmwipn, 3, 5, 9, 43, 47, 60, 61, 64, 66, 67, 68, 75^74 76^ : 

80, 82, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 97, 98,100* 102,104 581^ 633. 

-- -- jit Eonibaj, X()8. . ^ , ■ : 

--at Madras, 400, 456. / 

-at Rangoon* 5«2* 


JPortognese warship^; ai^.BbrQ^bi7,Ji^^ 
'postal ttrranglemenfh;^^ tlib' 1£1< 
.. rrfomSs pra|»e|ed, 687. 


cereihonnJ; I, 2^'%-S. .:' 

wpi^tfl^wesj- ao, 4^ «9, IflSi 107, m, 12&„ §t2>538,m. 
, L ..i.. "" . ^ — -aimagwaantia for, 204, ^ISy 419, 525., 

---— ^tertaionieilfc of, 8S4. 

--- in 1Q75,26. p.v,; '' 

~—■ natko, 448, 55.7. _ ‘ yf/ 

,Pjii^of. "Wnle.'s fsuiiflj and tW'to«r,.119i( I® ' 

Vrmc^»,,naiiv6,'(rf India, 578. ■- .i v -/’y-;! 

.Pirtnisig Tdjiit of, discui^ 15^, 784, .700i ' ; 

Pmbners, refeaae of, 435, 7(51. 

Programme, TjUif:. 

Pro.vwp^, 101. 

i*adnlcotai, ^4|^ of, afc Madron, 3a, 600, 614. 

Pnrda partien, vVde l^ombay, &c. 


Qaeftn arrangciBentisi, 577, 686,720, 727 
:—— '•*■■ • W)a»l, 748, 

—-—— c^criptem of, 74S, 7S0. 


illuminsticwiiN 753, 

iu lSTS, 781. ■' ■ 

mOBwipnl adcbnese, 751. 

native c&efa ole, 12J, 75L 

plantingjof tree Bfc, 780, 

pwioataiiion of colours to rinttve infantrv' 757 

vkit to, Sa, 127, 745, 748, 740,730, tol, 753, TM. 


-Band, 107. 

Review of Indittn Army, 33, &!, 66, 102, 674, 689, 7<!S, 
Rewtt, Maharaja of, 2??8. 

Rivaz, Sir C., S88 ; mde aUo Lahore, Delhi* 

Roberts, Major H. L., 771. 

Roorkee, visit of Princess to, 749. 

Royal virita t<> Indfci, 23, 79fiL 


EaHwajr arrangement; 60, 74 

—H—-- in 129* S36. 

--— B.E. & GA* royflj. t»in, 230. 


coUiBioa at Lahore, 3§0. 

dewriplion of royal train, 24# 87, 89, 98, 10^ 112, 117 
] 24, ISO, 235* 241* . i , 

employees holiday ^ honour of visit# 257. 


Sachin, ITauab of, 147. 

I&ilaua, Raja of * 239. " 

Sadt duty, suggested roduefeion of* 4, 29^ 19^1,115, 11(?# 1.32* 138* 
Salukes, rmnanred dispedsatiem with,gun* 133. 

-omiasioa of* 115. 

Haimmja of, 239, 

Saj^crslfcnd Miners, Honorary Ck>lonelcy of, 78B. 

Sassoon, Mr. Jacob* 169. 

Satwari Oamp, 367. 

Scincha, Maharaji 


eifenetons in India* 160. 

journey, Bang«ioro to Hyderabad* 670. 

“— “ ' kaiaer to Lahore, M S, 

—— Hyderabadrto Benares* 094^ 

Jai ptr to Bikanm*, , 290. 

Btfadras to Mysore, 631. , 

*’“ — Rangoon to IH&siJidolay, 673, 6^; 

- through India#de^friptioncrf, 8a; 7S8^ 

-—Udaipur to Jaipur* 284, 

Mafh-ae Bpocinl train *396, 
mimbm* of nightie e7» 824^ 

Southern Maiiratta* 724 
suist^esB of arrangetnt nts, 797, 
toesai di^fcanoa travelled, 762. 


Sciwma, Maharaja* 82; vids uho {4wal.ior. 

Beemndcrabad, arrai^ements* 155,173; oide aUtk Ifyderat^d. 

. . ' " . ' ! ' ■ lTinc4»8^s visit to Soldirra* Institute. 788. ' > 

miew* 123, 075, 679. 

Sen Sansar Chandra, 325. 

Seriii^patani, dest^riptioii of* 623, 788. 

r - riait* 631, 639, Oil), 732. ^ 

Sluwi Chiefs in Rangoon, 527, 642. 

...V " ^ ' —“ note on* 663* 
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footing pTOspocts of visit, 103, 

history of the, 88 463, ^ 

3i4fthariija of, 144,. li82, G07, 

4aJ», proposal to visit, 8. 

I -abandoned, 350* 

in^^apore, v’slt of Prince Arthur of Ooi naught, 686. 

T^taur, Raja of, 43, 2 J0* 
hamau, Raja of, 239. 
kianei*. Life of Colonel, 818. 

-Ml*: Stanley, at Delhi,.428, 

mall wood, Major, M:KO,, 426. 

oins'Hand medals presented at Bikaner, 813, 

peocbes, number of, 824. 

•-Agra Mubioipal Address, 412. 

^——unveiling Queen’s statue, 416, 417. 

— Ajmef Municijml Address, 278, 285. 

— Amritsar Khalsa College, 381. 

~— Army Temperance Association, 540. 

—- Briugalore, unveiling Queen's statue, 663. 

-- Benaros uiiicipal Address, 697. 

-- Bikaner Baii^uet, 307. 

-- Bombay Corporation, 167, 168. 

-—r— ladies’ mdoome and Princess’s reply, 209, 212. 

-*- --Miisetitn Committee, 207. 

0 {>emng Alexandra Dock, 223 -26. 
public meeting for arrangements of reception, 52. 
Calcutta, laying founclatiop of Tictoria Memoml Hall by 


Lieutenant-Gorernor and Prince, 611. 

Municipal Address^ 480. 

public meeting for arrangements of reception, 37. 
Colours'presented to 127th Baiuch Light Infantry, 767. 

—— to #th Dragimn G uards, 668. 

to King’s Own Royal Lancashire Regiment, 493. 
to South Staffordslure Regiment, 704. 
to York and Lancaster Regiment, 247. 

Delhi Municipal Address, 388. 

Guildhall, on return home, 834, 839* 

Gwalior lJlat\<juet, 434. 

HydenibaH Ban<juet, 682, 

Indo-re Durbar, 243. 

Jaipur Banquet, 287- 
Jammu Banquot, 372, 874. 

Karachi, unveiling statue, 774. 

Lahore Muaicipal Addreas, 314. 

jirticfcnow, address from Oudh Talukdars, and reply, 467. 

-laying foundation stone of Medical College, 467, 468. 

Municipal Address, 467. 

ACadrus Landholders’ Association Address, 610^ 611, 

laying foundation stone of Victoria Memorial Technical 
Institute 617. 

Municipal Address, 600. 

— Presidency Representatives' Address, 613, 614. 

—~ Mandiilay Municipal Address, 567. 

—• My^ci*e, laying foundation stone of Chamrajendra TechnuHil 
insritute, 6 i0, 641. 

lU-— Feshawar Municipal Address, 339. 

.- Portsmouth—-on return home, 820, 8*47. 

^„ Quetta Municipal Address, 751-52. 
i-Bonwks on Priuce’s, 1E6,198,199, 228, 336, 393, 4S5. 

~— ITdaipiur Bi;nqtiet, 261. 
iB, 18, 

— ImMan officers on, 34. 

iff^ftbire, South, Regiment, presentation of colours to, 698, 
704. 

vAuea of Their Royal Highnmes, 43. . 

Jahn% Ambulanc e AuStomtion in India, 27^^ 
at Ilarri, 894. 

/ -- o| at Benares, 704. 

work in fedia, 44 

^ftirty,Sir IJL A,, JC^C, y^0.f 771» ' 

kel, Ra^i 0 I 4 317. 


Sukfciir bridge, proposed abolition of ^Is in ^oommeemoration of 
risit, 564 ' - ' 

Sunday, observanoe of, 108, 133, 221, 301, 388, 346, 361, 377,] 382, 
391, 409,^ 452, 494,630, 634. 

Surat ladies’ meeting, 81. 
jEKr/»rw, H-.M* despatch vessel, 129, 

Swadiehi movement, 132. 

Sympathy, need of, in governiag India, 860. 

Tagore, Maharaj Kumar Sir P. K., 521. 

Tashi Lama, 127, 306, 336, 424, 429, 432, 433. 

-at Rawalpindi, 360, 361, 867,368. 

. . exchange of visits with, 476,482, 504, 514, 515, 623, 529,667, 

671, 696, 611, 789* 

Taxation, suggest^ remission of, in honour of visit, 257> 655, 625, 
626,680,807. 

Taxidermist to be attached to staff, 52, 89. 

Tehri, Raja of, 464. 

Telegraph Department, special preparations, 84. 

--and pressmen, 169. 

Tm^ble, 24, 98, 99. 

—--at Rangoon, 582. 

Thanksgiving service after return, 849. 

Tibet, vide Tashi Lama. 

Tiger shoots, preparations for, 144. 

Tippera, Raja of, 492, 614. 

Tiwana Lancers at Aligarh, 740, 804. 

Tongsa Penlop of Bhutan, 87,102, 121, 482, 567. 

Tcur, vide Visit. 

Trafalgar Day on tlie Senown^ . 

Traiu, special, for the visit, vide Railway* 

Travaiicore, invitation to, 9, 31. 

- Maharaja of, 688, iM6, 689. 

Trimulgherry Soldiers* Institute, 686. 

Tucker, Mr. A. L. P., 75L 
Tuticorin*s telegram of welcome, 649. 

Tyrwhitt, Captain lion. H-, 24, 771- 

Ddaipur, condition of, 271. 

>. — „ description of, 39, 40, 242, 246, 249, 323, 329, 396* 

-historv of, 266. 

-visit, 81,260, 264, 269, 270, 277, 278. 

Unifonn worn by Prince, 532. * w . * / 

United Provinces permanent commemoration, 44, 117 ; vide also 
Oudh. 

Upcott, Sir Pr, 771 . 


Taniiy Fair, on the tour, 398. 

Viceroy, exchange of telegrams yrith, 145, 796, 797. 

——~ precedence of, 791. ^ ^ ^ 

-——— proposal for a royal, 359, 400, 586, 626, 694, 717, 768, 796, 
805,810. ' _ 
Victoria Memorial Hall, 4, 6, 7, 32, 43, 361, 421, 509, 611, 523, 541^ 

---- Aden, 797. 

-- - Agra, 90, 410, 443. 

-- Allahabad, 21. 

--- .....— Bangalore, 33, 672, 663. 

-- Gwalior, 425. 

__ Hyderabad, 676, 676. 

^ -— Karachi, 773. 

-Lucknow, 87* 

__ Madras, 617, 620, 627. 

.. Mysore, 96- 

... —^ Verestchagin’s picture in V.M. Mueeum, Calcutta, 836. 

VisiL alleged failure of, 558, 586. 

..... inopportuneness of, 100,115, 130. 

— -- appreciation of arraugements, 797, 800. 

--benefits of, 256, 257, 268, 297, 299, 300. ^ . 

__ commeraoratioii of, 531,586,587,626 j vide also Bombay, &c, 

— compared with mythical Royal progresses, 77* 

,.•.. compared with 1876,117. 

— -cost of, 4,10; 11, 49, 72, 73. 

..—English interest in the, 809, 



































































, IH llOi Ii#126,126, KSi 624,640, 

pi^i. si^lasuwio <jf, 1^. 156, m, it'^^ im, 

nioir, 2i6, i^51, 265, 236; 36^ 333. 333, 367, 

465, 526, ,626, 5.^, S!i3, 654, 663, 70S, 720, tC, 

7W, 761, 760, 770, 772, 77§, 778, T84, 789, 790, 

79d. 797, 80S, 8<Kr, 808, 810, 813, 8M, m, 819; 8^1825, 

'.■832,'850. ■ .. ' ,■■■'"* 

prmciples of, 41.. 

i pab^bed accoimtei^t 816, 880) @2. 
re»wia of. 770, 7#, ^83, 788,796. 

sucoew of the, 637, 723, 724,765, 768, 769, 782,783,785, VSS, 
TSf, 811, 815, 801, 835, 837, 831, 833, 843,848. 

fiinih the Prince i A Vision of Mtiioi 63St 
l>;|nc^ of of Bojul Fiunilj CBUBUtratod, 2, 

-^ieitod Prormcea Ligkt Hotso, 720. ’ 
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Mf; (3-oriton, pelbv ^S&e 

Wi&ritr^be, pmpa.rfttioii of^ f#r tour, 81, 82, 85, 90, 97. 

Wal^ca, Major, C.JJ?., 771/. • / ^ -* 

Welsh Fa^iliers, Ifejal, at Agafa* ^7. ^ 

— '' - Eogmeuf., Imoheon at nuoto, 789» , 

Westiniiistfir Ablwy, thaBk^m^ d4&, 84r§o 

West Ycrkafaire Regiment at L^oire, 813, 

Wigram, Major, 771* 

Windsor, telegram from Mayor, 113. ^ 

Wut^ler, Mr,, cateer, 84,108, 139. 

York and Lancastoor Regiment, presenfci^on of coiburs to, 247. 
~—at Indore, 2S8. 

Tounghusband, 5fr., Oommiasioner of Lahore at Ainritor, 3S6. 

, Zoological coUeottOBL from Nepal, 749 j 800. ^ 

•——^ Society’s medals 80Q, 
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